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FASTINa  AND  ITS   PHISIOLOGT. 

BT  DR.    ROBBOM   ROOBB. 

Succi'a  fast,  an  experiment  hy  no  which,  wben  converted  into  tisaue,  fur- 
means  novel,  but  of  a  very  dangerous  nishes  the  motor  power,  the  quantity  of 
character,  has  excited  an  amoaot  of  inter-  food  required  varying  with  the  work  done. 
eat  out  of  all  proportion  to  any  scientific  We  may  aasamo  that  a  ploaghman  requires 
value  it  may  possess.  Ten  years  ago  a  more  food  than  a  tailor,  ju»t  as  a  locumo- 
similar  feat  was  performed  in  Amerira,  tive  burns  more  fuel  than  a  small  engine. 
and  Dr.  Tanner  munt  have  been  fully  When  very  little  work  of  any  kind  is  done 
gratified  with  the  notoriety  he  achieved,  a  very  little  food  goes  a  long  way  ;  if  food 
He  is  said,  however,  to  have  died  some  be  withheld  altogether  the  machine  docs 
twelve  months  after  his  prolonged  fast,  not  stop,  for  the  body  itself  can  be  used 
and  doubtless  from  its  effects,  for  had  he  to  supply  the  fuel,  without  the  necessity 
not  been  originally  a  strong  end  healthy  for  immediate  restoration  by  means  of 
man  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  per-  food.  The  body,  therefore,  differs  from 
severe  with  the  experiment.  His  success  an  engine  in  one  very  essential  point  ;  the 
was  not  Buflicient  to  render  his  experiment  latter  cannot  consume  as  fuel  the  mate- 
a  favorite  one  ;  the  inducement  in  some  rials  of  which  it  is  composed,  but  all  its 
form  or  other  must  be  enormous  to  cause  power  is  derived  from  the  coal  or  coke  in 
a  sane  man  to  endore  such  great  and  pro-  the  furnace,  and  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
longed  suffering,  the  amount  consumed.     When  the  supply 

The  human  body  in  some  respects  re-  of  fuel  is  eihausled  the  machine  stops, 

sembles  a  steam-engine  ;  it  performs  work  The   animal  organism,   on  the    contrary, 

and  requires  fuel  in  the  shape  of  food,  consamcs  its  own  body;  it  buns  its  tis. 

Nbw  SmM.— Vol  UI.,  No.  1.  1 


FASTING  AND  ITS  PHYSIOLOGY. 


July, 


ftnesy  and  not  its  food  ;  bat  the  latter  is 
required  to  make  good  the  loss.  Long 
after  the  food  has  been  transfoimed  into 
the  solids  and  liquids  of  the  living  body 
the  animal  organism  can  go  on  working 
and  manifesting  all  its  ordinary  powers. 
There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  this  con- 
sumption of  the  tissues  ;  the  man  who 
takes  no  food  resembles  a  spendthrift 
who  Jives  upon  his  capital — when  the  lat- 
ter is  exhausted  the  end  comes.  Mean- 
while, in  the  case  of  the  fasting  man,  the 
gradual  destruction  of  his  tissues  is  at- 
tended by  very  marked  changes. 

The  symptoms  of  fasting  have  been  very 
carefully  studied  by  means  of  experiments 
upon  animals,  and  the  information  thus 
obtained  has  enabled  us  better  to  compre- 
hend the  phenomena  displayed  by  human 
beings  when  deprived  of  food.  The  fol- 
lowing were  the  principal  symptoms  no- 
ticed by  M.  Chossat,  a  French  investiga- 
tor. The  animals  remain  calm  during  the 
first  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  period,  they 
then  become  more  or  less  agitated,  and 
this  state  continues  so  long  as  their  tem- 
perature remains  fairly  high.  Some  hours 
before  death  the  temperature  rapidly  falls, 
and  the  animal  becomes  still  and  remains 
in  any  position  in  which  it  is  placed.  As 
the  coldness  becomes  more  marked  the 
weakness  increases,  the  breathing  be- 
comes slower,  and  insensibility  gradually 
passes  into  death.  One  important  fact 
must  not  be  o^rlooked,  iuasmuch  as  it 
illustrates  the  risks  to  which  Succi  and 
others  expose  themselves.  Chossat  found 
that  sudden  death  was  not  uucommon  in 
starving  animals  long  before  the  ordinary 
time,  and  that  the  slightest  shock  was 
sufficient  to  destroy  life  at  once.  A.  pigeon 
kept  fasting  for  a  long  time  falls  down 
and  dies  when  its  claws  are  clipped  ; 
whereas  it  would  have  lived  for  several 
days  if  not  inteifered  with.  This  sudden 
death  occurs  from  what  is  tei med  **  syn- 
cope*'— the  heart's  action  is  at  once  ar- 
rested when  n  sensitive  nene  is  painfully 
excited.  A  very  slight  smart  of  pain  is 
quite  sufficient  to  cause  immediate  death 
in  animals  thus  reduced  to  a  condition  of 
great  debility.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  same  accident  should  not  occur  in  the 
human  subject,  and  if  Succi  were  thus 
suddenly  to  expire  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  remorse  for  those  who  encouraged  him 
In  his  attempt. 

The  loss  of  weight  in  fasting  animals 


was  carefully  determined  by  Chossat,  and 
he  found  that  it  amounted  on  the  average 
to  40  per  cent,  but  there  was  a  consider- 
able difference  between  the  extremes,  and 
this  seemed  to  depend  upon  the  amount 
of  fat  previously  accumulated  in  the  body, 
those  animals  in  which  the  fat  had  been 
most  abundant  losing  the  most  weight  but 
living  the  longest.  The  above-mentioned 
proportion  may,  however,  be  exceeded, 
and  the  animal  may  yet  survive.  Some 
years  ago  a  fat  pig  was  buried  in  its  sty 
for  160  days  under  30  ft.  of  the  chalk  of 
a  cliff  at  Dover  ;  it  was  dug  out  alive  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  i educed  in  weight 
from  160  lb.  to  40  lb.,  or  no  less  than  16 
per  cent. 

The  most  remarkable  facts  connected 
with  the  loss  of  weight  are  that  the  fat  is 
almost  completely  used  up,  no  less  than 
93  per  cent,  being  removed  ;  the  hea^t 
loses  44,  the  muscles  in  general  42,  the 
bones  17,  while  the  nervous  system  loses 
barely  2  per  cent.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  death  occurs  when  the  stock  of 
combustible  mateiial  is  consumed,  and 
that  every  other  tissue  gives  up  its  com- 
ponents so  as  to  save  the  nervous  system 
as  much  as  possible. 

The  immediate  cause  of  death  from 
fasting  is,  in  reality,  the  reduction  of  the 
bodily  temperature,  which  must  ensne 
when  all  the  available  combustible  mate- 
rial is  used  up.  At  first  the  fall  is  very 
gradual,  but  afterward  the  decline  is  more 
rapid  until  the  reduction  amounts  to  neaily 
30  degrees  below  the  normal  point,  and 
death  then  takes  place.  Chossat  noticed 
that  if  while  in  the  state  of  torpor  preced- 
ing death  the  animal  was  artificially 
warmed  and  its  temperature  raised,  some 
amount  of  consciousness  and  muscular 
power  was  gradually  restored,  and  if  food 
were  then  cautiously  administered  some 
of  the  animals  experimented  npon  escaped 
from  impending  death.  Young  animals 
kept  without  food  died  sooner  than  older 
ones,  and,  contrary  to  what  we  should  ex- 
pect, no  very  decided  difference  was  made 
in  the  duration  of  life  either  by  withdraw- 
ing or  permitting  the  supply  of  water. 

The  possible  duration  of  life,  when  all 
food,  save  water,  is  abstained  from,  is  the 
question  which  experiments  like  those  of 
Dr.  Tanner  and  Succi  have  at  least  par- 
tially solved.  Admitting  the  reality  of 
the  former's  fast,  it  would  follow  that  life 
can  be  sustained  for  forty  days  on  water 
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alone.  There  are,  however,  other  cases 
which  show  that  this  period  may  be  consid- 
erably exceeded.  In  1831,  a  murderer  at 
Toulouse,  in  order  to  escape  public  execu- 
tion, committed  suicide  by  abstaining  from 
food  for  sixty-three  days.  At  first,  efforts 
were  made  to  feed  him  by  force,  but  his 
violence  was  so  great  that  these  were 
abandoned,  and  only  ineffectual  persuasion 
was  resorted  to.  During  the  sixty-three 
days  he  consumed  between  eight  and  ten 
pints  of  water,  on  some  days  taking  only 
a  few  drops.  >  In  the  case  of  the  Corsican 

Crisoner,  Viterbi,  who  committed  suicide 
y  starvation,  life  was  prolonged  for 
twenty- five  days  only.  It  is  stated  that 
be  took  a  little  water  from  time  to  time. 
Some  years  ago  the  notorious  poisoner, 
William  Palmer,  when  under  sentence  of 
death  in  Stafford  Jail,  refused  food  for 
some  days,  in  the  hope  of  cheating  the 
hangman.  On  being  told,  however,  that 
he  would  be  forcibly  fed  if  he  persisted 
in  this  course  he  at  once  abandoned  it. 

Cases  of  voluntary  abstinence  for  long 
periods  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  in 
medical  practice.  In  one,  recorded  a  few 
years  ago,  a  lady,  aged  sixty,  much  dis- 
tressed by  some  family  trouble,  suddenly 
refused  food.  She  adhered  to  her  de- 
termination, and  died  on  the  forty-ninth 
or  fiftieth  day,  having  taken  nothing  but 
cold  water,  with  the  exception  of  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  brandy  on  one  occasion. 
There  were  no  grounds  for  suspecting  any 
deception.  In  another  case,  also  that  of 
a  lady,  aged  eighty,  life  was  prolonged 
for  thirty-three  days  under  conditions  of 
total  abstinence  from  food,  a  few  spoon- 
fuls of  water  daily  excepted.  The  au- 
thenticity of  the  fast  was  perfectly  as- 
sured ;  she  kept  quiet  in  bed,  talked  but 
little,  and  took  little  notice  of  those  about 
lier.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week  de- 
lirium came  on,  but  ceased  after  a  few 
days.  There  was  no  craving  for  food, 
and,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  physical 
exertion,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  tissues 
was  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  case  of  the  Welsh  fasting  girl, 
Sarah  Jacobs,  which  excited  a  painful  in- 
terest twenty  years  ago,  was  of  a  very 
different  character.  The  girl  was  an  im- 
postor, and,  aided  by  her  parents  and 
others,  had  pretended  to  abstain  from 
food  for  many  weeks,  bnt  had  not  lost 
flesh.  In  order  to  clear  up  the  mystery, 
she  was  placed  nnder  systematic  inspec- 


tion, and  she  died  eight  days  afterward 
from  acute  starvation.  During  the  greater 
part  of  this  time  she  was  cheerful,  and 
exhibited  nothing  extraordinary.  Later 
on  it  was  found  that  she  could  not  be 
kept  warm,  and  she  gradually  sank  into  a 
torpid  state  which  continued  till  death. 
It  was  a  terrible  experiment,  and  one 
which  was  utterly  unjustifiable.  The  girl, 
who  was  only  twelve  and  a  half  years  old, 
should  have  been  taken  from  her  friends 
and  treated  in  a  hospital.  There  was  no 
emaciation  visible  after  death,  and  indeed, 
more  than  the  average  amount  of  fat  was 
present.  The  rapidity  with  which  death 
ensued  was  due  to  the  want  of  water. 
Nearly  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  Dr. 
Tanner's  prolonged  fast,  which  was  begun 
in  New  York,  June  28th,  1880.  He  was 
an  eccentric  man  of  respectable  character, 
and  strong  self-will,  whd  endeavored  to 
make  amends  for  an  assnmcdly  unsuccess- 
ful medical  career  by  promulgating  various 
startling  theories  on  the  subjects  of  elec- 
tricity and  fasting.  During  the  first  nine 
days,  he  swallowed  only  a  quaiter  of  a 
pint  of  water,  which,  however,  he  used 
freely  to  rinse  his  mouth  and  bathe  his 
feet.  He  found,  however,  that  fuitlier 
abstinence  from  fluid  was  impossible  ;  on 
the  eleventh  day  he  began  to  take  water 
freely,  swallowing  about  five  quarts  during 
the  next  four  days,  and  gaining  in  bodily 
weight  about  4^  lb.  It  was  only  natuial 
that  this  change  should  excite  consider- 
able doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  his  fast. 
He  used  to  go  out  daily,  taking  rides  and 
drives,  but  spent  most  of  his  time  curled 
up  in  his  bed.  He  was  reported  to  be  in 
very  poor  condition  three  days  before  the 
expiration  of  the  term  ;  but  he  accom- 
plished his  task,  and,  according  to  his 
own  account,  without  pain  or  severe  dis- 
tress. He  was  never  delirious.  His  ex- 
periment was  unfavorably  regarded  by  the 
orthodox  physicians  of  New  York,  and 
they  declined  to  witness  it.  He  therefore 
placed  himself  under  the  care  of  the  so- 
called  "  eclectics,"  who  undertook  the 
task  of  watching  him.  One  remarkable 
feature  connected  with  his  fast  was  that  he 
did  not  attempt  to  husband  his  resources 
by  reducing  the  action  of  his  lungs  and 
heart  to  a  minimum. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  con- 
ditions nnder  which  Dr.  Tanner  was  placed 
were  decidedly  unfavorable,  and  there  are 
various  circumstances  which  must  exert  a 
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modifying  influence,  and  either  increase 
or  diminish  the  period  during  which  life 
can  be  sustained  in  the  absence  of  food. 
Other  things  being  equal,  a  stout  person 
has  a  chance  of  living  longer  than  a  thin 
one,   inasmuch   as  he   possesses  a  larger 
store  of  combustible  mateiial  which   will 
serve  him  as  fuel.     Exposure  to  cold  in 
conjunction  with  starvation  always  acceler- 
ates death,  while  a  moderately  high  tem- 
perature  aids   in   prolonging  life.      The 
presence  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere 
has  a  similarly  favorable  effect,  inasmuch 
as  it  diminishes  the  exhalation  of   fluid 
from  the  body.     It  is  probably  owing  to 
warmth  and  moisture  that  persons  buried 
in  mines  or  confined  in  some  similar  man- 
ner have  had  their  lives  preserved  beyond 
the  ordinary  period.      Dr.  Tanner's  suc- 
cess was,  no  doubt,  favored  by  the  sum- 
mer heat  of  New  York.     In  the  case  of 
some  miners,  four  men  and  a  boy,  who 
were  imprisoned  in  a  portion  of  a  mine 
for  eight  days  without  food,  but  within 
reach  of  water,  all  were  rescued  alive  and 
well.     The  warmth  and  dampness  of  the 
compressed  air  were,  doubtless,  favorable 
circumstances.     In  another  case,  recorded 
by  Foder6,  some  workmen  were  extricated 
alive  after  fourteen  dajs'  confinement  in 
a  damp  vault,   in  which  they  had  been 
buried  under  a  ruin.     Dr.  Sloan  has  given 
an  account  of  a  still  more  remarkable  in- 
stance in  which  a  healthy  man,  aged  sixty- 
five,   was  found  alive  after  having  been 
shut  up  in  a  coal-mine  for  twenty-three 
days,  during  the  first  ten  of  which  he  was 
able  to  get  at  a  little  water.     He  was, 
however,  much  exhausted,  and  died  three 
days  afterward,  although   very   carefully 
treated.     In  morbid  states  of  the  nervous 
system,  life  may  be  prolonged  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner  in  the  absence  of 
food.     In  a  remarkable  case,  recorded  by 
Dr.   Willan,  of  a  young  gentleman  who 
starved  himself  under  the  influence  of  a 
religious  delusion,  life  was  prolonged  for 
sixty  days,   during  the   whole  of   which 
time  nothing  but  a  little  orange  juice  was 
taken. 

Somewhat  analogous  to  the  cases  just 
mentioned  are  those  in  which  all  food  is 
abstained  from  while  the  person  is  in  a 
state  of  trance  or  partially  suspended  ani- 
mation. This  state  may  be  prolonged  for 
many  days  or  even  for  weeks,  provided 
that  the  body  be  kept  sufficiently  warm. 
The  imost  remarkable  instances  of   this 


character  have  been  furnished  by  certain 
Indian  fakirs,  who  are  able  to  reduce 
themselves  to  a  state  resembling  profound 
collapse,  in  which  all  vital  operations  are 
brought  almost  to  a  standstill.  In  one 
case,  the  man  was  buried  in  an  under- 
ground cell  for  six  weeks,  and  carefully 
watched  ;  in  another,  the  man  was  buried 
for  ten  days  in  a  grave  lined  with  masonry, 
and  covered  with  large  slabs  of  stone. 
When  the  bodies  were  disinterred  they 
resembled  corpses  and  no  pulsation  could 
be  detected  at  the  heart  or  in  the  arteries. 
Vitality  was  restored  by  warmth  and  fric- 
tion. It  is  probable  that  the  fakirs,  be- 
fore submitting  to  the  ordeal,  stupefied 
themselves  with  bhang  (Indian  hemp), 
the  effects  of  which  would  last  for  some 
time,  and  the  warmth  of  the  atmosphere 
and  soil  would  prevent  any  serious  loss  of 
heat,  such  as  would  soon  occur  in  a  colder 
climate,  when  the  processes  by  which  it  is 
generated  are  made  to  cease. 

The  most  prominent  symptoms  of  star- 
vation, as  noticed  in  the  human  subject, 
are  due  first,  to  the  special  sensations  pro- 
duced by  the  absence  of  food  and  fluid, 
and,  secondly,  to  the  decline  in  the 
physical  and  mental  power.  At  first  there 
IS  great  ui^easiuess  or  severe  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  stomach  ;  this  is  relieved 
by  pressure,  and  subsides  after  a  day  or 
two,  but  is  followed  by  a  feeling  of  weak- 
ness and  sir  king  in  the  same  region,  ac- 
companied by  intolerable  thirst,  which,  if 
water  be  withheld,  becomes  the  chief 
source  of  distress.  The  skin  over  the 
whole  body  is  withered  or  shrivelled,  and 
has  lost  its  elasticity  ;  the  countenance  be- 
comes pale  and  ^cadaverous  ;  the  sufferer 
has  a  wild  look  ;  he  loses  flesh  and  strength 
more  or  less  rapidly  ;  he  totters  in  walk- 
ing and  becomes  less  and  less  capable  of 
exertion.  The  mental  power  likewiscT 
fails  ;  at  first  there  is  usually  a  state  of 
torpidity,  which  may  advance  to  imbecil- 
ity ;  in  some  cases  delirium  comes  on  be- 
fore death,  in  others  the  patient  is  attacked 
by  convulsions  which  speedily  bring  the 
scene  to  a  close.  After  death  the  state 
of  the  body,  as  regards  wasting,  resembles 
that  of  animals  :  the  fat  has  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared,  the  blood  is  reduced 
to  three-fourths  of  its  normal  amount,  and 
the  muscles  are  extensively  wasted  ;  the 
brain  and  nerves  alone  have  suffered  slight 
decrease  in  weight.  If  a  little  water  has 
been  procurable,  the  quantity  of  blood 
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may  be  comparatively  normal,  though  the 
quality  is  seriously  changed. 

If  we  compare  this  general  description 
with  that  presented  by  Signer  Succi  after 
three  parts  of  his  fast  had  been  completed 
it  may  appear  not  a  little  exaggerated. 
Succi  was  pale,  thin,  and  wasted,  but  the 
change  was  nothing  like  so  great  as  one 
would  expect  Many  a  patient,  convales- 
cent from  typhoid  fever,  has  an  aspect  of 
greater  emaciation  and  weakness,  and  cer- 
tainly could  not  write  a  few  words  with 
the  same  degree  of  firmness.  The  tern- 
perature  of  Succi's  apartment  was  de- 
cidedly high,  and  the  air  charged  with 
moisture,  both  of  which  conditions  are 
favorable.  He  appeared  to  take  no  exer- 
cise beyond  that  involved  in  passing  from 
his  bed  to  his  chair,  and  in  sitting  up  for 
several  hours  daily.  Besides  water  (pure 
and  mineral),  of  which  he  took  about  a 
pint  daily,  he  swallowed  a  few  drops  of  a 
so-called  **  elixir,*'  the  composition  of 
which  was  kept  a  secret.  If  it  did  not 
contain  morphine  its  effects  were  probably 
similar  to  those  of  that  druo:.  It  was  said 
to  allay  pain  and  discomfort  in  the  stom- 
ach. 

Various  tests  were  adopted  in  order  to 
measure  the  changes  that  took  place  in 
Succi 's  bodily  system,  as  the  result  of  his 
prolonged  fast.  The  loss  of  weight  is,  of 
course,  easily  ascertained.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  experiment  Succi's  weight  was 
about  ]26^  lb.  His  decrease  in  thirty 
days  amounted  to  28  lb.  13  oz.,  or  just 
2  oz.  more  than  be  lost  during  hi<i  last 
fast,  of  thirty  days,  at  Brussels.  A  loss 
beyond  one-fourth  of  the  bodily  weight  is 
scarcely  compatible  with  life,  but  this 
limit  may  be  reached.  He  had  not,  how- 
ever, the  advantage  of  a  large  proportion 
of  fat  when  he  began  his  fast ;  it  has  been 
estimated  that  a  very  fat  man  has  about 
33  lb.  of  fat  at  his  disposal,  and  that  this 
quantity  would  hist  him  for  fifty  days. 
Dr.  Tanner,  during  his  fast,  is  said  to 
have  lost  32  lb.  only.  In  a  prolonged 
fast,  such  as  we  are  now  considering,  the 
daily  loss  becomes  comparatively  very 
slight  during  the  last  three  weeks.  Succi, 
for  instance,  on  the  thirtieth  dav,  lost 
only  6  oz.,  whereas,  under  normal  circum- 
stances, a  healthy  adult  loses  2  lb.  of  solid 
matters  daily. 

Besides  losing  fiesh,  a  fasting  man  loses 
to  some  extent  the  power  of  generating 
heat,  and  his  temperature  therefore  falls. 


The  normal  temperature  of  the  body  is 
about  98^,  and  its  source  is  the  food 
taken  into  the  stomach  and  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  absorbed  by  the  lungs  during  res- 
piration. Succi's  temperature  on  the  thir- 
tieth day,  for  example,  was  about  two  de- 
grees below  the  normal,  a  diiference  not 
to  be  wondered  at  when  we  remember 
that  he  lost  only  6  oz.  in  weight  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  that  all  his  dis- 
posable stock  of  fat  had  probably  been 
consumed.  Small  as  the  loss  may  appear 
to  be,  the  accompanying  temperature,  if 
discovered  in  a  sick  person,  would  be  re- 
garded as  that  of  collapse  ;  and  if  the 
thermometer  marked  only  95  there  would 
certainly  be  extreme  danger. 

A  marked  proof  of  the  diminution  in 
bulk  is  afforded  by  the  instrument  called 
the  spirometer,  which  enables  us  to  meas- 
ure the  capacity  of  the  lungs.  This  lat- 
ter, in  Succi 's  case,  if  we  again  take  the 
thirtieth  day,  was  reported  to  be  1,450 
cubic  centimetres,  or  88  cubic  inches. 
These  numbers  represent  tne  volume  of 
air  expelled  from  the  chest  by  the  deepest 
expiration  following  the  deepest  inspira- 
tion. The  instrument  itself  consists  of  a 
tube,  furnished  at  one  end  with  a  mouth- 
piece, and  at  the  other  connected  with  a 
gasometer  of  registered  and  graduated 
capacity,  into  which  the  person  breathes. 
Now,  in  health,  an  adult  5  ft.  8  in.  in 
height,  after  taking  a  deep  breath,  can 
expel  from  his  chest  about  238  cubic 
inches  of  air.  Succi's  chest  capacity  was 
at  first  2,000  cubic  centimetres,  and  it 
had,  therefore,  been  much  reduced  ;  but 
a  portion  of  the  difference  was  doubtless 
due  to  the  lessening  of  his  muscular 
power. 

Succi's  loss  of  strength^  as  shown  by 
the  dynamometer,  was  comparatively 
small.  This  instrument  consists  of  a  ring 
of  steel,  to  the  inner  face  of  which  is  at- 
tached a  brass  semicircular  dial^  gradu- 
ated with  two  rows  of  figures  representing 
pounds  or  kilogrammes.  When  the  steel 
ring  is  compressed  by  the  hand,  its  short 
diameter  is  lessened  and,  by  means  of 
rack-work,  an  index  moves  to  and  fro  on 
the  scale.  The  power  of  the  muscles  of 
the  hand  and  arm  vary  with  the  strength 
of  the  person  experimented  upon,  and  the 
dynamometer  enables  us  accurately  to  as- 
certain the  variations.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  persons  using  the  dynamom- 
eter daily  become  more  expert  in  concen- 
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trating  their  strengtli  upon  the  spring,  and 
a  little  allowance  must  be  made  on  this 
account.  Succi's  amount  of  strength,  as 
recorded  by  the  dynamometer^  was  some- 


what exaggerated,  but  when  all  allowance  is 
made  for  increased  expertneas,  the  change 
was  very  small  indeed. — New  Review. 


•  •  • 


TENNYSON:   AND  AFTER? 


The  present  age  is  commonly  glorified 
as  an  age  of  science  and  invention  ;  though 
we  must  say,  in  justice  to  our  own  mod- 
esty, that  such  laudations  are  often  coupled 
with  the  expression  of  confident  hope  that 
our  immediate  posterity  will  far  surpass 
us.  And  the  hope  seems  reasonable.  It 
is  true  that  genius  cannot  be  commanded, 
and  we  still  do  not  know  how  long  aerial 
navigation  may  have  to  wait  for  its  Ste- 
phenson. But  the  ideas  put  forth  by  the 
great  discoverers  and  inventors  of  the 
early  part  of  this  century  are  so  far  from 
being  yet  worked  out  that  our  children 
and  grandchildren  will  have  their  hands 
full  in  any  case  ;  unless,  indeed,  some 
revolution  in  social  economy  should  bring 
about  a  relatively  stationary  condition  of 
invention  and  industry  by  destroying  our 
existing  motives  of  enterprise.  Either 
way,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  English- 
speaking  world  of  the  twentieth  century 
will  look  back  to  these  present  days  chiefly 
as  the  golden  days  of  modern  English 
poetry.  Their  engineers  will  be  a  degen- 
erate offspring  if  they  do  not  leave  our 
greatest  works  far  behind.  But  who  shall 
say  what  their  poets  will  be  ?  Those  of 
us  who  know  anything  of  the  history  of 
English  letters  know  that  in  the  century 
succeeding  the  French  Revolution  our 
poetry  has  flowered  with  a  new  life  un- 
matched in  volume  and  splendor,  not  only 
in  our  own  tongue  but  in  any  other,  since 
our  own  happier  Revolution  was  accom- 
plished a  full  century  eailier.  Not  every 
one  of  those  who  know  this  has  reflected 
on  the  exceptional  and  almost  accidental 
character  of  golden  ages  in  literature. 
They  have  generally  been  short,  and,  so 
far  as  one  can  judge,  they  are  a  delicate 
product  of  complex  and  precarious  con- 
ditions. No  criticism  has  yet  explained 
why  they  ehould  occur  at  all,  or  why, 
since  they  do  occur,  there  should  be  so 
few  of  them.  And  how  should  we  expect 
a  full  explanation  ?  Can  the  gardener  or 
the  forester  always  tell  us  why  this  tree 
makes  a  vigorous  shoot,  and  its  neighbor, 


planted  in  what  seem  the  like  soil  and 
shelter,  shows  but  a  puny  one  ?  Perhaps 
there  was  something  amiss  with  the  plant. 
Perhaps  there  was  a  subtle  difference  of 
soil  within  a  few  square  yards.  Perhaps 
a  stray  donkey  has  been  munching  the 
**  leader. ''  (Suspect  us  not  of  allegories, 
good  critics  of  criticism  and  reviewers  of 
reviews  :  we  know  as  well  as  you  do  that 
the  Quarterly  Review  did  not  kill  Eeats.) 
However,  no  tree  is  always  growing  its 
1)est,  nor  yet  any  literature.  Golden  ages 
are  rare,  so  rare  that  English  and  French 
are  the  only  modern  languages  which  can 
count  more  than  one  of  them  beyond  dis- 
pute. When  we  reckon  up  our  poetical 
wealth  of  the  past  century,  can  we  pass 
on  to  posterity  the  same  sort  of  prophetic 
compliments  that  we  use  in  matters  of 
natural  science  and  industry  ;  of  rather, 
can  we  do  it  with  the  same  assurance  that 
we  are  not  speaking  foolishness  if  There 
is  no  obvious  reason  why  the  twentieth 
century  should  produce  better  English  or 
French  poets  than  the  nineteenth — or  as 
good.  France,  indeed,  may  be  content. 
Victor  Uugo  must  long  stand  alone.  It 
would  be  a  world  of  miracles  if  a  succes- 
sor were  lightly  found  to  the  one  modern 
poet  who  could  look  .^chylus  and  Dante 
in  the  face. 

Tiut  our  concern  is  with  our  own  speech 
and  our  own  poets.  Let  us  think  what 
gifts  we  have  had  in  these  last  genera- 
tions, what  a  company  of  singers  were 
those  whom  our  grandfathers  saw  and 
heard.  (It  is  true  that  many  had  no  ears 
to  hear  ;  but  they  had  the  courage  to  say 
so.)  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Shelley ; 
Blake,'*'  the  morning  star  of  their  sun  ; 
Byron,  a  strong  man  whose  force  has  been 
as  strangely  judged  and  misjudged  as  he 
strangely  used  and  abused  it ;  Keats, 
whose  full  power  was  never  to  be  known  ; 
these   were   only   the   greatest.      Among 

*  The  total  omiBsion  of  Blake  from  the 
GMen  Treasury  is  one  of  the  few  gra\e  blots 
on  Mr.  Palgrave's  generally  excellent  dis- 
cretion. 
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them,  or  close  upon  them,  came  others 
who  in  any  other  time  would  have  taken 
an  unquestioned  place  in  the  firRt  rank. 
Such  were  Southey,  an  admirable  man  of 
letters  and  a  laudable  if  not  a  great  poet ; 
Walter  Scott,  famous  as  a  poet  long  be- 
fore '*  Waverley"  was  heard  of  ;  Landor, 
whose  distinction  in  verse  is  eclipsed  by 
his  own  consummate  mastery  of  prose  ; 
Henry  Taylor,  early  wise  beyond  his  years, 
and  gerial  to  the  last  in  the  wisdom  of  his 
many  days.  Landor  lived  to  receive  the 
homage  of  Mr.  Swinburne  ;  it  seems  only 
the  other  day  that  Sir  Henry  Taylor, 
"  twin.born  with  our  nigh  departing  age," 
received  the  last  honors  from  the  same 
band.  He  leaves  a  living  memory  with 
many  who  are  still  young.  It  was  with 
these  as  with  the  mighty  men  of  David, 
when  it  would  be  told  of  a  man  that  he 
lifted  up  his  spear  against  three  hundred 
and  slew  them,  and  yet  he  attained  not 
unto  the  first  three.  Campbell  and  Rogers 
passed  for  great  men  in  their  day,  and 
were  familiar  to  our  fathers  ;  but  Camp- 
bell lives  only  by  his  patriotic  lyrics,  and 
Rogers  can  barely  be  said  to  live  at  all. 
As  for  Crabbe,  it  is  a  question,  in  spite 
of  his  undoubted  merit,  whether  he  will 
not  be  remembered  for  Fitzgerald's  sake 
more  than  for  his  own.  In  a  younger 
generation  there  was  Matthew  Arnold, 
whose  prose  will  always  be  consulted  by 
scholars,  and  whose  verse  is  secure,  unless 
we  mistake,  of  a  larger  if  not  a  longer  re- 
nown. George  Eliot,  though  not  of  those 
who  aro  born  poets,  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten. Not  the  least  sign  of  the  greatness 
of  the  time  is  that  Mrs.  Browtiing's  name 
stands  only  as  one  among  equals.  Last 
of  all,  her  husband  has  followed  her,  so 
honored  in  his  life  and  in  his  death,  after 
long  and  strenuous  patience,  as  few  of  our 
poets  have  been.  If  any  one  still  doubts 
that  Robert  Browning's  best  work,  diverse 
from  that  of  all  his  peers,  has  its  place 
lower  than  none,  we  shall  not  argue  with 
him  here.  Dante  Rossetti,  painter  and 
poet,  was  a  splendid  apparition  coming  as 
if  from  the  air  of  some  other  planet  He 
set  the  Pharisees  of  art-criticism  picking 
up  stones  to  cast  at  him — which  the 
shrewder  sort,  having  thought  better  of  it, 
kept  in  hand  to  build  his  sepulchre.  We 
need  hardly  speak  of  the  lesser  verse- 
writers  who  are  gone.  Some  were  con- 
tent to  aim  at  what  they  could  achieve  ; 
some    aimed    at    greatness    and    failed. 


Some,  like  Keble,  have  flourished  by  ap- 
pealing to  a  large  class  of  readers  on 
grounds  independent  of  their  literary 
merit.  Apart  from  such  exceptional  cases, 
most  of  them  have  become,  or  are  fast 
becoming,  little  more  than  names. 

*'  Many  names  and  flames 
Pass  and  flash  and  fall. 
Night-begotten  names, 
And  the  night  reclaims, 
As  she  bare  them,  all.*' 

One  day  some  future  editor  of  the  Golden 
Treasury  will  have  to  pick  out  their  gems  ; 
and  a  century  hence,  perhaps,  the  reader 
who  lights  on  their  occasional  felicities 
will  wonder  that  they  remained  minor 
poets. 

Lord  Tennyson  is  still  with  us.  It 
would  be  as  impertinent  as  ill-omened  to 
say  any  word  of  one's  own  motion,  save 
to  wish  that  he  may  stay  with  us  as  lorg 
as  possible.  But  he  has  himself  spokm 
in  words  which,  if  words  have  any  mean- 
ing,  are  in  the  nature  of  a  solemn  fare- 
well. This,  like  other  farewells  of  other 
illustrious  persons  of  the  same  generation, 
may  turn  out  to  be  premature.     Let  us 

iope  it  may  be  so,  for  in  the  work  of 
Old  Tennyson's  very  latest  period  we 
find  no  abatement  of  his  singular  felicity, 
and  gain  rather  than  loss  of  strength. 
Meanwhile  the  question  is  almost  forced 
upon  us  whether  there  is  to  be  found 
among  our  younger  poets  any  worthy  suc- 
cessor to  his  crown.  We  assume  that  the 
laureateship,  if  preserved  at  all,  must  con- 
tinue to  be  the  titular  symbol  of  a  real  and 
just  poetical  primacy  ;  real  in  the  sense  of 
being  in  fact  accepted  by  the  republic  of 
English  letters,  just  in  the  sense  of  being 
confirmed  by  the  weight  of  opinion  among 
specially  competent  judges.  The  prob- 
lem is  a  delicate  one,  and  it  might  seem 
the  readiest  way  to  cut  the  knot  by  treat- 
ing the  laureateship  as  an  idle  thing,  and 
its  bestowal  or  abolition  as  a  matter  touch- 
ing, perhaps,  the  dignity  of  the  Crown, 
but  not  materially  concerning  English 
literature.  Certainly,  if  there  were  no 
such  office  in  being,  we  should  not  at  this 
time  of  day  be  likely  to  make  it  But 
the  office  is  there,  and  it  has  been  digni- 
fied by  worthy  holders  for  three  genera- 
tions. The  Pyes  and  the  Blackmores  are 
too  completely  forgotten  to  cast  any  dis- 
credit upon  it.  Three  such  names  as 
Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  Tennyson 
would  have    outweighed    even    a   worse 
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trating  their  strengtli  upon  the  spring,  and 
a  little  allowance  must  be  made  on  this 
account.  Succi's  amount  of  strength,  as 
recorded  by  the  dynamometer^  was  some- 


what exaggerated,  but  when  all  allowance  is 
made  for  increased  expertness,  the  change 
was  very  small  indeed. — New  Review. 


TENNYSON:    AND  AFTER? 


The  present  age  is  commonly  glorified 
as  an  age  of  science  and  invention  ;  though 
we  must  say.  in  justice  to  our  own  mod- 
esty, that  such  laudations  are  often  coupled 
with  the  expression  of  confident  hope  that 
our  immediate  posterity  will  far  surpass 
us.  And  the  hope  seems  reasonable.  It 
is  true  that  genius  cannot  be  commanded, 
and  we  still  do  not  know  how  long  aerial 
navigation  may  have  to  wait  for  its  Ste- 
phenson. But  the  ideas  put  forth  by  the 
great  discoverers  and  inventors  of  the 
early  part  of  this  century  are  so  far  from 
being  yet  worked  out  that  our  children 
and  grandchildren  will  have  their  hands 
full  in  any  case  ;  unless,  indeed,  some 
revolution  in  social  economy  should  bring 
about  a  relatively  stationary  condition  of 
invention  and  industry  by  destroying  our 
existing  motives  of  enterprise.  Either 
way,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  English- 
speaking  world  of  the  twentieth  century 
will  look  back  to  these  present  days  chiefly 
as  the  golden  days  of  modern  English 
poetry.  Their  engineers  will  be  a  degen- 
erate offspring  if  they  do  not  leave  our 
greatest  works  far  behind.  But  who  shall 
say  what  their  poets  will  be  ?  Those  of 
us  who  know  anything  of  the  history  of 
Englibh  letters  know  that  in  the  century 
succeeding  the  French  Revolution  our 
poetry  has  flowered  with  a  new  life  un- 
matched in  volume  and  splendor,  not  only 
in  our  own  tongue  but  in  any  other,  since 
our  own  happier  Revolution  was  accom- 
plished a  full  century  eailier.  Not  every 
one  of  those  who  know  this  has  reflected 
on  the  exceptional  and  almost  accidental 
character  of  golden  ages  in  literature. 
They  have  generally  been  short,  and,  so 
far  as  one  can  judge,  they  are  a  delicate 
product  of  complex  and  precarious  con- 
ditions. No  criticism  has  yet  explained 
why  they  ehould  occur  at  all,  or  why^ 
since  they  do  occur,  there  should  be  so 
few  of  them.  And  how  should  we  expect 
a  full  explanation  ?  Can  the  gardener  or 
the  forester  always  tell  us  why  this  tree 
makes  a  vigorous  shoot,  and  its  neighbor, 


planted  in  what  seem  the  like  soil  and 
shelter,  shows  but  a  puny  one  ?  Perhaps 
there  was  something  amiss  with  the  plant. 
Perhaps  there  was  a  subtle  difference  of 
soil  within  a  few  square  yards.  Perhaps 
a  stray  donkey  has  been  munching  the 
**  leader. ''  (Suspect  us  not  of  allegories, 
good  critics  of  criticism  and  reviewers  of 
reviews  :  we  know  as  well  as  you  do  that 
the  Quarterly  Review  did  not  kill  Keats.) 
However,  no  tree  is  always  growing  its 
i>est,  nor  yet  any  literature.  Golden  ages 
are  rare,  so  rare  that  English  and  French 
are  the  only  modern  languages  which  can 
count  more  than  one  of  them  beyond  dis- 
pute. When  we  reckon  up  our  poetical 
wealth  of  the  past  century,  can  we  pass 
on  to  posterity  the  same  sort  of  prophetic 
compliments  that  we  use  in  matters  of 
natural  science  and  industry  ;  of  rather, 
can  we  do  it  with  the  same  assurance  that 
we  are  not  speaking  foolishness  ?  There 
is  no  obvious  reason  why  the  twentieth 
century  should  produce  better  English  or 
French  poets  than  the  nineteenth — or  as 
good.  France,  indeed,  may  be  content, 
victor  Uugo  must  long  stand  alone.  It 
would  be  a  world  of  miracles  if  a  succes- 
sor were  lightly  found  to  the  one  modern 
poet  who  could  look  .^chylus  and  Dante 
in  the  face. 

Tint  our  concern  is  with  our  own  speech 
and  our  own  poets.  Let  us  think  what 
gifts  we  have  had  in  these  last  genera- 
tions, what  a  company  of  singers  were 
those  whom  our  grandfathers  saw  and 
heard.  (It  is  true  that  many  had  no  ears 
to  hear  ;  but  they  had  the  courage  to  say 
so.)  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Shelley ; 
Blake,'*'  the  morning  star  of  their  sun  ; 
Byron,  a  strong  man  whose  force  has  been 
as  strangely  judged  and  misjudged  as  he 
strangely  used  and  abused  it ;  Keats, 
whose  full  power  was  never  to  be  known  ; 
these   were   only   the   greatest.      Among 

*  The  total  omission  of  Blake  from  the 
Golden  Treasury  is  one  of  the  few  gra\e  blots 
on  Mr.  Palgrave's  generally  excellent  dis- 
cretion. 
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tbem,  or  close  upon  them,  came  others 
who  in  any  other  time  would  have  taken 
an  unquestioned  place  in  the  first  rank. 
Such  were  Southey,  an  admirable  man  of 
letters  and  a  laudable  if  not  a  great  poet ; 
Walter  Scott,  famous  as  a  poet  long  be- 
fore '*  Waveriey"  was  heard  of  ;  Landor, 
whose  distinction  in  verse  is  eclipsed  by 
his  own  consummate  mastery  of  prose  ; 
Henry  Taylor,  early  wise  beyond  his  years, 
and  gerial  to  the  last  in  the  wisdom  of  his 
many  days.  Landor  lived  to  receive  the 
homage  of  Mr.  Swinbuine  ;  it  seems  only 
the  other  day  that  Sir  Henry  Taylor, 
**  twin-born  with  our  nigh  departing  age," 
received  the  last  honors  from  the  same 
hand.  He  leaves  a  living  memory  with 
many  who  are  still  young.  It  was  with 
these  as  with  the  mighty  men  of  David, 
when  it  would  be  told  of  a  man  that  he 
lifted  up  his  spear  against  three  hundred 
and  slew  them,  and  yet  he  attained  not 
unto  the  first  three.  Campbell  and  Rogers 
passed  for  great  men  in  their  day,  and 
were  familiar  to  our  fathers  ;  but  Camp- 
bell lives  only  by  his  patriotic  lyrics,  and 
Rogers  can  barely  be  said  to  live  at  all. 
As  for  Crabbe,  it  is  a  question,  in  spite 
of  his  undoubted  merit,  whether  he  will 
not  be  remembered  for  Fitzgerald's  sake 
more  than  for  his  own.  In  a  younger 
generation  there  was  Matthew  Arnold, 
whose  prose  will  always  be  consulted  by 
acholars,  and  whose  verse  is  secure,  unless 
we  mistake,  of  a  larger  if  not  a  longer  re- 
nown. George  Eliot,  though  not  of  those 
who  are  born  poets,  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten. Not  the  least  sign  of  the  greatness 
of  the  time  is  that  Mrs.  Browiiing's  name 
stands  only  as  one  among  equals.  Last 
of  all,  her  husband  has  followed  her,  so 
honored  in  his  life  and  in  his  death,  after 
long  and  strenuous  patience,  as  few  of  our 
poets  have  been.  If  any  one  still  doubts 
that  Robert  Browning's  best  work,  diverse 
from  that  of  all  his  peers,  has  its  place 
lower  than  none,  we  shall  not  argue  with 
him  here.  Dante  Rossetti,  painter  and 
poet,  was  a  splendid  apparition  coming  as 
if  from  the  air  of  some  other  planet.  He 
set  the  Pharisees  of  art-criticism  picking 
up  stones  to  cast  at  him — which  the 
shrewder  sort,  having  thought  better  of  it, 
kept  in  hand  to  build  his  sepulchre.  We 
need  hardly  speak  of  the  lesser  verse- 
writers  who  are  gone.  Some  were  con- 
tent to  aim  at  what  they  could  achieve  ; 
some    aimed    at    greatness    and    failed. 


Some,  like  Keble,  have  flourished  by  ap- 
pealing to  a  large  class  of  readers  on 
grounds  independent  of  their  literary 
merit.  Apart  from  such  exceptional  cases, 
most  of  them  have  become,  or  are  fast 
becoming,  little  more  than  names. 

*'  Many  names  and  flames 

Pass  and  flash  and  fall. 
Night-begotten  names, 
And  the  night  reclaims, 

As  she  bare  them,  all.*' 

One  day  some  future  editor  of  the  Golden 
Treasury  will  have  to  pick  out  their  gems  ; 
and  a  century  hence,  perhaps,  the  reader 
who  lights  on  their  occasional  felicities 
will  wonder  that  they  remained  minor 
poets. 

Lord  Tennyson  is  still  with  us.  It 
would  be  as  impertinent  as  ill-omened  to 
say  any  word  of  one's  own  motion,  save 
to  wish  that  he  may  stay  with  us  as  lorg 
as  possible.  But  he  has  himself  spokm 
in  words  which,  if  words  have  any  mean- 
ing, are  in  the  nature  of  a  solemn  fare- 
well. This,  like  other  farewells  of  other 
illustrious  persons  of  the  same  generation, 
may  turn  out  to  be  premature.     Let  us 

iope  it  may  be  so,  for  in  the  work  of 
ord  Tennyson's  very  latest  period  we 
find  no  abatement  of  his  singular  felicity, 
and  gain  rather  than  loss  of  strength. 
Meanwhile  the  question  is  almost  forced 
upon  us  whether  there  is  to  be  found 
among  our  younger  poets  any  worthy  suc- 
cessor to  his  crown.  We  assume  that  the 
laureateship,  if  preserved  at  all,  must  con- 
tinue to  be  the  titular  symbol  of  a  real  and 
just  poetical  primacy  ;  real  in  the  sense  of 
being  in  fact  accepted  by  the  republic  of 
English  letters,  just  in  the  sense  of  being 
confirmed  oy  the  weight  of  opinion  among 
specially  competent  judges.  The  prob- 
lem is  a  delicate  one,  and  it  might  seem 
the  readiest  way  to  cut  the  knot  by  treat- 
ing the  laureateship  as  an  idle  thing,  and 
its  bestowal  or  abolition  as  a  matter  touch- 
ing, perhaps,  the  dignity  of  the  Crown, 
but  not  materially  concerning  English 
literature.  Certainly,  if  there  were  no 
such  ofiice  in  being,  we  should  not  at  this 
time  of  day  be  likely  to  make  it  But 
the  ofiice  is  there,  and  it  has  been  digni- 
fied by  worthy  holders  for  three  genera- 
tions. The  Pyes  and  the  Blackmores  are 
too  completely  forgotten  to  cast  any  dis- 
credit upon  it.  Three  such  names  as 
Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  Tennyson 
would  have    outweighed    even    a  worse 
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his  riper  judgment  accepts  the  modern 
form  of  English  monarchy  as  being  not 
less  republican  than  most  nominal  repub- 
lics. In  1882  the  attempt  of  an  insane 
creature  on  the  Queen's  life  called  forth 
from  Mr.  Swinburne  a  sonnet  in  which 
manliness  and  loyalty  were  happily  com- 
bined, and  the  reservation  of  republican 
principles  was  dropped.*  In  The  Com- 
monweal he  has  proclaimed  what  is  after 
all  the  root  of  the  matter  and  the  justifica- 
tion of  an  Englishman's  pride  in  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  that  throughout  modern  his- 
tory the  power  of  England  has  in  the  main 
been  on  the  side  of  freedom  and  justice. 

"  Heard  not  of  others,  or  misheard 
Of  many  a  land  for  many  a  year, 
The  watchword  Freedom  fails  not  here 
Of  hearts  that  witness  if  the  word 
Find  faith  in  England's  ear. 

*  •  •        '  •  * 

No  state  so  proad,  no  pride  so  just,  ^^-"-* 
The  sun,  through  clouds  at  sunrise  curled 
Or  clouds  across  the  sunset  whirled. 

Hath  sight  of,  nor  has  man  such  trust 
As  thine  in  all  the  world." 

And  when,  in  the  more  vehement  and 
ample  measure  of  **  The  Armada,"  Mr. 
Swinburne  salutes — 

'  *  England,  mother  bom  of  seamen,  daughter 
fostered  of  the  sea, 
Mother  more  beloved  than  all  who  bear  not 
all  their  children  free*' — 

we  know  that  the  sophistries  of  cosmo- 
politan anarchy  and  of  domestic  sedition 
are  not  like  to  find  favor  or  mercy  with 
him.  On  the  main  political  issue  of  the 
day  Mr.  Swinburne  has  declared  himself, 
in  writings  as  yet  uncollected,  a  vigorous 
Unionist,  herein  agreeing  with  Mr.  Kail 
Blind,  who  long  ago  sought  safety  on 
English  ground  as  a  proscribed  Continen- 
tal Republican  of  the  old  school. 

We  are  free  then  to  consider  Mr.  Swin- 
burne on  his  poetical  merits.  To  give 
detailed  proofs  and  instances  would  re- 
quire a  long  critical  essay  ;  the  results,  de- 
rived from  many  years'  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Swinburne's  work  and  repeated  verifica- 
tion of  our  impressions,  must  be  taken 
for  what  they  may  be  worth.  Ever  since 
the  fresh  notes  of  Atalanta  in  Calydon 
broke  upon  us,  now  five-and-twenty  years 
ago,  Mr.  Swinburne  has  been  recognized 
SIS  unsurpassed  in  the  art  of  handling  Eng- 
lish verse.     The  worst  that  any  one  could 

♦  "'Euonymos,"  in  Tristram  cf  Lyonesse  and 
other  Poems, 


plausibly  say  of  his  workmanship  would 
be  that  which  was  said  to  Rossini  in  his  old 
age,  **  Vou9  vous  ecoutez  irop^  Or  it 
might  more  fairly  be  put  thus  :  Mr.  Swin- 
burne is  so  much  a  singer  by  nature  that 
the  singer  is  apt  to  obscure  the  poet 
His  unlimited  command  of  sonorous  met- 
rical combinations  has  at  times  run  away 
with  him  into  excessive  length,  and  many 
of  his  verses  are  verv  like  one  another. 
But  scarcely  another  English  poet  can  be 
named  who  has  written  so  few  faulty  or 
unmelodious  lines,  and  surely  none  who 
has  more  enriched  and  enlarged  our  re- 
sources of  lyrical  metre,  or  more  nobly 
maintained  the  dignity  of  our  diamatic 
blank  verse.  Nothing  can  be  more  ex-. 
quisite  than  Lord  Tennyson's  blank  verse 
at  its  best ;  but  we  confess  that  in  Mr. 
Swinburne's  best,  in  Erechtheus^  or  in 
Boihwelly  for  example,  we  find  a  yet  higher 
mood  of  harmony.  English  dramatic 
poetry  has  touched  no  such  heights  since 
the  days  of  Shakespeare's  fellows  and  im- 
mediate successors.  When  Mr.  Swin- 
burne thinks  fit  to  condense  his  power,  he 
can  be  as  weighty  and  nervous  as  any  one. 
His  homage  to  Michael  Augelo  in  *'  *'  Tire- 
sias"  *  is  perhaps  little  known  to  our 
younger  readers,  and  we  cannot  forbear 
from  quoting  it.  We  must  explain  that 
the  poet*s  vision  is  of  Italy  sleeping  as  one 
dead,  and  Dante,  Michael  Angelo,  and 
Mazzini  visiting  her  in  turn  : — 

''  And  I  beheld  again,  and  lo  the  grave, 

And  the  bright  body  laid  therein  as  dead. 
And  the  same  shadow  across  another  head 
That  bowed  down  silent  on  that  sleeping 
slave 
Who  was  the  lady  of  empire  from  her  birth 
And  light  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth. 

"  Within  the  compass  of  the  watcher's  hand 
All  strengths  of  other  men  and  divers 

powers 
Were  held  at  ease  and  gathered  up  as 
flowers  ; 
His  heart  was  as  the  heart  of  bis  whole  land, 
And  at  his  feet  as  natural  servants  lay 
Twilight  and  dawn  and  night  and  labor- 
ing day, 

*'  He  was  most  awful  of  the  sons  of  God. 
Even  now  men  seeing  seemed  at  his  lips 

to  see 
The  trumpet  of  the  judgment  that  should 
be. 
And  in  his  right  hand  terror  for  a  rod. 
And  in  the  breath  that  made  the  moun- 
tains bow 
The  homed  fire  of  Moses  on  his  brow. 

*  In  Songs  before  Sunrise. 
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'*  The  strong  wind  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
Had  blown  aa  flame  upon  him,  and  brought 

down 
On  his  bare  head  from  heayen  fire  for  a 

crown, 
And  fire  was  girt  npon  him  as  a  sword 
To  smite  and  lighten,  and  on  what  ways 

he  trod 
There  fell  from  him  the  shadow  of  a 

God." 

To  say  that  these  are  fine  stanzas  would  be 
trae  but  wholly  inadequate.  It  is  not 
ouly  that  they  are  good,  and  exceedingly 
good  ;  there  is  nothing  better.  They  are 
not  outdone  by  Shelley  in  his  highest  or 
Victor  Hugo  in  his  amplest  flight.  An 
equally  noble  and  solemn  tiibnte  is  given 
to  Mailowe  with  yet  more  sustained  utter- 
ance in  the  stanzas  entitled  '^  In  the 
Bay  ;'"*'  but  these  must  be  read  aa  a 
whole.  We  had  meant,  indeed,  almost 
to  abstain  from  quotation.  The  reader 
who  desires  to  find  in  a  compact  shape 
examples  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  varied  powers 
in  both  matter  and  manner  will  peihaps 
most  readily  satisfy  liis  curiosity  or  re* 
fresh  his  memory  by  turning  to  Erech' 
theu8y  a  performance  which  is  also  for 
scholars  as  good  a  warrant  as  any  of  the 
poet's  accomplished  scholarship.  We 
must  not  omit  to  mention  that  Mr.  Swin- 
burne has  shown  in  prose  a  wide  and  deep 
Icnowledge  of  English  poetry,  and  a  criti- 
cal appreciation  which,  though  it  may 
seem  overstrained  in  expression,  is  never 
un weighed  or  undiscerning. 

Does  there  remain  any  one  who  can 
faiily  compete  with  Mr.  Swinburne  If 
First  let  us  clear  the  ground.  There  are 
several  living  poets  deserving  of  praise 
and  honor  in  their  kinds,  who  for  divers 
reasons  obviously  '^  attain  not  to  the  first 
three."  Critical  discussion  of  them  is 
not  our  business,  but  we  call  some  of 
them  to  mind  lest  we  seem  to  forget  them, 
and  for  other  causes  which  may  appear. 
Mr.  George  Meredith  is  thought,  by  those 
who  relish  his  verse,  to  he  not  less  power- 
ful in  verse  than  in  prose.  '*  The  Star 
Siiius"  is  one  of  the  memorable  sonnets 
of  our  time.  But  Mr.  Meredith  the  poet 
troubles  himself  even  less  than  Mr.  Mere- 
dith the'novelist  to  conciliate  the  indolent 
reader  ;  and  he  roust  be  content  to  know 
that  his  poems  are  the  delight  of  a  few. 
Mr.  Aubrey  de  Yere  maintains  alone,  now 
Sir  Henry  Taylor  is  gone,  the  pure  tradi- 
tions of  Wordsworth  in  a  generation  that 

*  Poetna  and  Ballads,  Second  Series. 


dances  more  wilHngly  to  newer  tunes. 
Lord  Lytton,  though  not  a  man  of  letters 
by  profession,  would  be  a  considerable 
poet  if  he  had  kept  back  all  but  his  best. 
Mr.  Coventry  Patmore  has  survived  %ii  at- 
tempts to  laugh  him  down.  Sir  Alfred 
LyalPs  Verses  Written  in  India  make  but 
a  little  book,  and  that  little  is  not  free 
from  inequalities ;  but  his  woHk  rings 
sound  and  true,  and  with  a  note  all  its 
own.  At  last  our  Indian  empire  has,  by 
his  hands  and  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's,  brought 
its  fitting  tribute  to  English  song.  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang  has  a  vein  of  good  metal  as 
finely  wrought  as  ^any  man's,  and  often 
deeper  than  it  seems.  Mr.  Austin  Dob- 
son  has  a  skilled  hand  and  complete  knowl- 
edge of  his  instrument.  Mrs.  Browning 
has  not  left  us  without  followers  (we  do 
not  say  nor  mean  imitators)  :  Mrs.  Au- 
gusta Webster,  Miss  Christina  Rossetti, 
and,  more  lately,  Madame  Darmesteter, 
DOW  of  Paris  (Miss  Mary  Robinson),  and 
Mrs,  Woods,  of  Oxford,  have  shown 
themselves  capable  of  genuine  and  indi- 
vidual poetic  expression.  However,  with- 
out offence  to  any  of  these  or  to  others 
whom  we  might  name,  we  may  say  that 
the  required  combination  of  intensity  and 
volume  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  cate- 
gory. We  may  also  say,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  whoever  aspires  to  be  Laureate 
must  be  at  least  prepared  to  measure  his 
work  with  the  best  of  those. 

A  probable  aspirant,  ^o  far  as  one  can 
judge  by  public  signs,  is  the  other  Mr. 
Morris,  Mr.  Lewis  Morris.  He  is  a  pub- 
lic favorite  beyond  co/2tradiction.  The 
Epic  of  Hades  has  gone  through  twenty 
editions,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Morris's  works 
are  collected  in  a  volume  carefully  got  up 
to  resemble  the  **  Globe"  edition  of  Lord 
Tennyson.  Mr  Lewis  Morris  has  cele- 
brated of  late  years  everything  that  ought 
to  be  celebrated  ;  Jubilee,  Armada  tercen- 
tenary, the  Queen's  fisit  to  Wales,  and 
Lord  Tennyson's  birthday.  His  opinions 
are  always  and  eminently  respectable ; 
his  verse  not  unfreqo^ntly  so.  His  view 
of  things  in  general  is  precisely  that  which 
is  dear  to  the  half-educated  middle  classes^ 
a  facile  optimism  garnished  with  cheap 
philosophical  phrases,  and  using  the  most 
awful  names  and  ideas  of  religion  as  the 
counters  of  sentimental  platitude.  He  is 
not  troubled  about  the  future  of  society, 
not  he.  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  contemplates  a 
factory  (we  may  as  well  give  the  lines. 
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as  they  happen  to  be  a  very  fair  sample  of 
the  bulk)  :  — 

**  In  northern  darkness,  'midst  the  wintry 
rain. 

The  great  bell  clangs  thro*  *  the  smoke- 
laden  air  ; 

And  ere  light  comes  the  porkers  gather 
there. 

Where  the  great  engines  throb,  the  swift 
wheels  tarn, 

And  the  long,  sickly  gaslights  flare  and 
burn*'— 

not  a  very  cheerful  picture,  is  it,  with 
perhaps  a  strike  in  the  background,  and 
the  inevitable  percentage  of  accidents  and 
explosions,  and  Pailiatnent  pottering  and 
tinkering  at  unworkable  EmployerH*  Lia- 
bility Acts  ?  At  any  rate,  the  poet  might 
safely  wish  them  electric  light  instead  of 
the**  long,  sickly'*  gas-burners,  and  some- 
thing better  than  the  pot-house  and  the 
music-hall  when  the  day's  work  is  dune  ? 
By  no  means. 

*'  I  see  the  countless  toiling  mnltitade  ; 
And  all  I  see  is  good.'* 

We  prefer  the  opinion  of  the  German  Em- 

Eeror  in  this  matter  to  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
lewis  Morris.  Truly  we  are  no  Socialists, 
for  we  hold  the  Socialist  remedies  worse, 
according  to  all  human  experience  and  all 
reasonable  forecast  of  human  judgment, 
than  any  disease  in  sight.  But  if  we  had 
to  choose  between  Socialism  and  this  fatu- 
ous contentment,  we  would  rather  be  So- 
cialists. However,  great  poets  have  ere 
now  lapsed  into  common-place  optimism, 
and  we  are  to  judge  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  by 
his  poetic  faculty,  and  not  by  his  political 
or  philosophic  insight.  What  shall  we 
say  to  Mr.  Lewis  Monis's  poetry  ?  It  is 
a  hard  matter.  We  do  not  want  to  say 
anything  uncivil  to  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  him- 
self, who  doubtless  is  an  excellent  member 
of  society,  nor  anything  derogatory  to  the 
worthy  persons  who  admire  his  work. 
Has  not  one  reviewer  called  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris  daintily  melodious,  and  another  a 
glcrious  singer  ?  Did  not  John  Bright 
declare  that  The  Epic  of  Hades  interested 
him  very  much  ?  Has  not  Dr.  0.  W. 
Holmes  (most  good  natured  of  men  and 
poets)  found  it  truly  charming  ?  Has  not 
Mr.  Gladstone  perused  Oycva  with  a  sense 
of  its  high  poetic  power  ?  All  this  and 
more  is  collected  in  the  **  Opinions  of  the 

♦  Lord  Tennyson's  orthography  has  been 
carefully  studied  by  Mr.  Lewis  Morris. 


Press"  by  the  judicious  care  of  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris's  publishers.  How  can  we  de- 
cently lift  up  our  voice  against  all  these 
authorities  ?  While  we  were  pondering 
how  to  set  about  it,  there  came  in  a  friend 
who,  as  luck  would  have  it,  had  made  a 
bet  that  he  would  read  through  The  Epic, 
of  Hades.  He  won  his  bet ;  but  no  soon- 
er, he  told  us,  had  he  **  added  up  the 
mortal  amount,"  than  there  fell  upon  him 
an  exposition  of  sleep.  And  he  dreamt, 
and  this  was  his  dream. 

He  was  in  a  conventicle  of  good  people, 
in  a  hall  decorated  with  calendars  and 
prospectuses  of  innumerable  well-meaning 
societies.  The  men  were  all  in  their  Sun- 
day coats,  and  the  women  in  their  Sunday 
gowns,  and  every  one  had  before  him  a 
square  green  book  ;  and  all  their  eyes 
were  cast  upward  as  the  eyes  of  those  who 
seek  edification.  And  they  read  in  turns 
out  of  their  sacred  book,  and  the  verses 
they  read  were  like  unto  these  : — 

'*  I  did  not  envy  any  goddess  uf  all 
The  Olympian  company  her  votaries." 

'*  For  knowledge  is  a  steep  which  few  may 
climb, 
While  doty  is  a  path  which  all  inay  tread.*' 

[line  they  all  hummed  approval.l 

**  I  grieve  that  my  father  stays  aw^ay, 
Thoogh   his    letters  are  always  dear  and 
kind." 

[Here  the  women  sighed.'] 

**  Ay,  and  I  have  learnt  besides, 
What  I  scarce  suspected  before. 
By  what  poor  expedients  my  father  has 

striven 
To  keep  the  wolf  from  his  door." 

[Here  ilie  men  looked  wise,'\ 

•*  These  in  the  soul  do  breed 
Thoughts  which,  at  last,  shall  lead 
To  some  clear,  firm  assurance  of  a  satisfy- 
ing creed." 

[Here  they  aUjoyfuUy  heat  time  with  their  feet. 
The  dreamer  heat  time  likeioise,  and  found  it  as 
daintily  melodious  as  the  cadence 

**Ofa  cheap  and  chippy  cfiopper  on  a  hig  hiack 
hlock.'*] 

**  And  once  ogain  the  nnfailing  miracle  is 
done. 
Another  Westminster  on  the  Pacific  sea.** 

[Here  some  looked  puzzled^  and  some  looked  at 
the  maps  on  the  too//.] 

"And  now  again  once  more 
A  queen  reigns  o*er  us  as  before." 

[Here  some  said  responsively :  **  Deep  truth 
the  poet  said.  Queen  Anne  did  rtign  and  she  is 
dtadr] 
"  Let  all  men  know  it,  England  shall  be  great ! 

We  hold  a  vaster  Empire  than  has  been  ! 
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Nigh  half  the  race  of  man  is  sabjeci  to  our 

queen ! 
Nigh  half  the  wide,  wide  earth  is  ours  in 

fee  r 

[Here  a  man  sUlwg  apart  in  Ihe  shade  said 
under  his  breath,  ••  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  life 
shall  be  required  of  thee,*'  but  nobody  stemed  to 
hear  him,] 

'*  And  where  her  rale  comes,  all  are  free. 
And  therefore  'tis,  O  queen,  that  we, 
Knit  fast  in  bonds  of  temperate  liberty, 
Bejoice  to-day,  and  make  our  solemn  jubi- 
lee ! !" 

The  reader  expressed  the  double  note 
of  admiratioD  by  a  resonant  prolonfj^ation 
of  the  last  syllable,  which  all  the  congre- 
gation took  up.  But  in  the  mouth  of  the 
man  sitting  apart  it  became  a  strident 
whistle,  and  his  whistle  dominated  all  the 
rest ;  and  fear  fell  upon  the  people,  and  they 
huddled  together,  shivering.  And  that 
man  arose,  and  stood  upright.  He  wore 
a  Master  of  Aits  gown,  and  a  black  hood 
lined  with  red  ;  he  was  tall,  somewhat 
dark,  of  a  sad  countenance,  as  one  who 
pitied  the  follies  of  men.  And  he  took 
up  the  book,  and  in  the  hearing  of  the 
congregation  he  scanned  every  one  of 
those  verses  without  sparing,  and  more 
also.  Then  his  face  changed,  and  he 
laughed  a  great  and  bitter  laugh,  and  cried 
aloud  :  **  Behold  now  your  god  that  ye 
made  you,  to  feed  him  with  faith  of  your 
vow9,^'  And  that  which  seemed  on  him 
a  Master^s  hood  was  to  the  dreamer's 
spiritual  eye  black  wings  edged  with  fire, 
for  he  was  the  same  Angel  that  conversed 
with  Wiliara  Blake,  and  afterward  became 
a  Devil.  And  he  opened  his  wings,  and 
with  the  blast  of  their  waving  the  walls 
fell  .down ;  and  the  congregation,  and 
their  books,  and  their  Sunday  hats,  and 
the  prospectuses  and  leaflets  of  all  the  so- 
cieties went  whirling  into  an  infinite  void  ; 
and  the  dreamer  awoke. 

While  our  friend  was  relating  his  dream 
we  plucked  up  our  courage,  and  concluded 
that  we  had  best  even  speak  out  in  plain 
waking  terms  that  which  was  in  our  mind. 
At  worst  we  may  be  wrong,  as  better  men 
have  been  before  us.  This,  then,  is  our 
opinion  concerning  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  as  a 
poet.  The  sum  of  his  natural  gifts  is 
fluency,  with  which  he  is  blessed  or  af- 
flicted out  of  all  proportion  to  anything 
worth  saying  that  he  has  to  say,  and  like- 
wise in  excess,  though  not  so  greatly  in 
excess,  of  his  natural  sense  of  artistic 
form.     His  deficiency  in  that  sensd,  how- 


ever, 18  disguised  with  such  industry  and 
ingenuity  as  may  well  deceive  uncritical 
readers.  The  substitute  is  not  a  recondite 
one  ;  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  imi- 
tation of  other  people's  form.  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris  is  an  assiduous  and  fairly  s^kilful 
imitator,  chiefly  of  Lord  Tennyson,  and 
so  long  as  the  work  is  imitative  the  form 
is  generally  plausible.  Artificial  form, 
however,  cannot  be  kept ''up  without  occa- 
sional lapses.  Even  in  The  Epic  of  Hades, 
which  is  the  most  passable  of  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris's  productions  (and  so  far  the  popu- 
lar choice  is  relatively  sound),  his  attempts 
to  vary  the  cadences  of  his  Tennysonian 
pattern  of  blank  verse  have  no  sureuess  of 
ear  or  hand  about  them.  They  are  me- 
chanical and  unmeaning,  resulting  now  and 
then  in  such  monstrosities  as  haunted  our 
friend  in  his  dream.  When  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris  is  not  imitating,  his  form  is  either 
merely  trivial,  or  else  —as  in  his  bombas- 
tic **  Song  of  Empire" — thoroughly  bad. 
It  is  the  closo  of  that  same  ode  that  is 
garnished  with  the  double  note  of  admira- 
tion. We  can  hardly  expect  that  point  to 
be  generally  taken  as  conclusive  ;  and  yet 
we  should  not  ourselves  quarrel  with  any 
one  who  said  that  the  poet  who  uses  a 
double  note  of  admiration,  besides  prov 
ing  that  he  has  no  genuine  ear  for  poetry, 
stamps  his  own  work  with  a  mark  of  in- 
eradicable vulgarity.  For  the  rest,  any 
one  minded  to  verify  Mr.  Lewis  Morris's 
fashion  of  vulgarizing  his  models  may 
compare  Lord  Tennyson's  concentrated 
power  in  The  Higher  Pantheism  with  the 
diluted  maundcrings  on  the  same  themo 
which  under  the  name  of  '*  Evensong" 
fill  sixteen  moital  pages  of  Mr.  Lewis  Mor- 
ris's collected  volume.  Or,  if  he  can 
stomach  it,  he  may  read  "  Gwen"  with 
an  eye  on  Lord  Tennyson's  **  Maud." 
**  Gwen"  is  merely  the  reduction  of 
**  Maud  "  to  the  level  of  the  worst  kind 
of  British  Philistine.  It  abounds  with 
stuff  of  this  kind  : — 

'*  Or  when  did  a  countess's  coronet  crown 
A  head  with  a  brighter  glory  of  hair  ?'* 

Certainly  **  Never"  would  be  a  safe  an- 
swer, for,  whatever  the  virtues  of  a  coro- 
net may  be,  we  have  not  heard  any  one 
claim  for  it  that  it  makes  the  hair  grow. 
We  quote  these  lines,  however,  not  for 
their  slovenly  expression,  but  as  a  sample 
of  the  petty  and  vulgar  sentiment  of  the 
whole  poem.     If  any  reader  doubts  the 
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fairness  of  the  sample,  we  can  only  say 
again,  p^o  and  inspect  the  bulk  for  your- 
self, and  if  after  having  done  so  you  differ 
with  us,  you  will  be  entitled  to  your  opin- 
ion. 

But  worse  remains  behind.  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris  has  laid  hands  upon  a  greater  than 
Lord  Tennyson,  cveii  upon  Goethe,  lie 
has  read  Faust y  it  seems,  and  thoup^ht 
**Meine  Knh  ist  hin"  would  serve  him 
nicely  for  a  model.  His  following  of 
Goethe's  unapproachable  lyric  is  on  this 
wise  : — 

*  *  My  heart  is  heavy, 
My  life  runs  low, 
My  young  blood's  pulses 
Beat  faint  and  slow. 
«  •  •  • 

**  Oh,  love,  it  was  cruel 
To'bfing  us  to  pain. 
I  will  hide  me  away 
From  the  cold  world  again. 

^  I  can  stay  here  no  longer  ; 
Whatever  may  come. 
I  will  go  to  my  father 
And  —die  at  home." 

A  very  proper  resolve  for  a  well  conducted 
young  woman  ;  good  young  women  of  the 
British  middle  classes  of  course  never 
think  of  anything  so  wicked  as  an  seinen 
Kmsen  vergeken.  Only  they  should  **  die 
at  home"  before  and  not  after  coming  out 
with  doggerel  travesties  of  the  great  poems 
of  the  world. 

^  As  to  Mr.  Lewis  Morris's  general  faculty 
of  handling  the  shorter  lyric  measures  :— ' 

**  Unto  my  rhymes,  I  said, 

'  Oh,  blatant  rhymes  1 
When  you  have  racked  my  head 

Some  score  of  times, 
l8*t  true  that  ye  will  fly 
Far  away  into  the  sky. 
Leaving  me  with  this  curse 
Of  hopelessly  bad  verse  ? '  *' 

We  cry  you  mercy,  gentle  reader ;  we 
were  trying  to  quote  from  memory  the 
first  of  some  stanzas  called  *'The  Dia- 
logue,*' and  we  filled  in  some  of  the 
words  not  quite  correctly.  In  the  book 
it  stands  thus  :— 

**  Unto  my  soul,  I  said, 

*  Oh,  vagrant  soul ! 
When  o*er  my  living  head 

A  few  years  roll, 
l8*t  true  that  thou  shalt  fly 
Far  away  into  the  sky. 
Leaving  me  in  my  place 
Alone  with  my  disgrace  ?*** 

For  the  rest,  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  appears 
from  The  Epic  of  Hades  to  be  a  fair  clas- 


sical scholar  ;  but  his  writing  Caedmon  for 
Cajdmon  in  the  **  Song  of  Empire" 
argues  that  the  happiness  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  Saxon  language,  which 
Horace  Walpole  once  disclaimed,  is  equally 
foreign  to  Mr.  Lewis  Moiris.  A  poet  is, 
of  course,  not  bound  either  to  be  or  not 
to  be  a  mountaineer,  but  Mr.  Lewis  Mor- 
ris is  particularly  anxious  that  wo  should 
know  he  is  not,  for  he  has  written  : — 

"  Oh,  snows  so  pure  !  oh,  peaks  so  high  ! 
I  lift  to  you  a  hopeless  eye." 

But  perhaps  the  poem  is  really  about 
something  else.  What  the  sense  is,  if 
not  the  literal  one,  we  cannot  make  out. 
Mr.  Lewis  Morris  adds  that  he — 

'*  May  not  climb,  for  now  the  hours 
Are  spring's,  and  earth  a  maze  of  flowers.*' 

Certainly  ho  may  not  climb  snow  peaks  in 
the  spring,  nor  any  other  man  who  does 
not  want  to  vary  the  descent  by  coming 
down  in  an  avalanche.  Only  the  **  maze 
of  flowers"  seems  to  point  to  some  more 
exquisite  allegorical  reason. 

Well,  we  have  already  collected  more 
examples  than  we  had  purposed.  Once 
more,  we  know  that  no  selection  of  pas- 
sages is  enough  to  found  a  final  judgment 
upon.  We  invite  our  readers  to  judge 
for  themselves  from  the  full  text.  We 
would  have  nothing  overlooked  that  can 
help  to  an  impartial  judgment.  It  might 
bo  useful  to  compare  Mr.  Lewis  Morris's 
work  as  a  whole  with  that  of  other  poets 
who  never  aspired  or  could  have  aspired 
to  sit  in  Lord  Tennyson's  seat.  Long* 
fellow  (the  more  so  as  neither  living  nor 
an  Englishman)  will  afford  a  fair  stand- 
ard. Hardly  any  student  of  poetry  will 
ut  Longfellow  in  the  first  rank  of  Eng- 
ish-speaking  poets  ;  hardly  any  would  re- 
fuse him  a  respectable  place  in  the  second. 
Though  he  did  very  little,  if  anything,  of 
the  first  order  of  merit,  he  did  also  very 
little  that  was  bad;  "Excelsior,"  we 
think,  was  his  only  unpardonable  sin. 
And  he  did  much  that  was  good  and  pleas- 
ing. His  matter  was  often  slender,  but 
his  manner,  though  not  brilliant,  was  sel- 
dom without  a  certain  distinction.  Ue 
wrote  like  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  and, 
if  his  tones  were  lacking  in  strength,  they 
still  were  true,  and  were  his  own.  Many 
times  he  escaped  mere  commonplace  by  a 
hair's  breadth,  but  on  the  whole  he  did 
escape  it.  Can  so  much  be  said,  after 
due  examination,  of  Mr.   Lewis  Morris  ? 
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CoDadeTy  again,  some  of  the  liriDg  Eng- 
lishmen  we  have  mentioned.  Has  Mr. 
Lewis  Morris  erer  come  near  the  melody 
of  Mr.  George  Meredith's  '*  Lore  in  the 
Valley/ '  or  the  fire  and  speed  of  his 
*'  Noptials  of  Attila''  f  Has  he  tooched 
the  dramatic  power  of  Sir  Alfred  Lyail's 
*'  Old  Pindaree,'*  or  the  grace  of  Lord 
Lytton's  *'  Tmnsformations'' !  Can  he 
match  the  workmanship  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang's  halladcs  f  Or  can  he  sound  ele- 
mental homan  feeling  with  Mrs.  Woods ! 
To  every  one  of  these  questions  our  own 
answer  is  a  firm  negative.  We  wi«l  do 
honor  to  the  best  of  our  power  to  all  ex- 
cellence, greater  and  lesser,  according  to 
its  kind.  But  we  will  not  honor  pretentions 
and  factitious  mediocrity  ;  and  that  is  all 
we  can  find  in  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  at  his  best. 
Another  living  poet  who  is  believed  to 
have  a  certain  following,  »nd  to  call  no 
living  man  his  master,  is  Mr.  Alfred  Aus- 
tin. We  must  be  excused  from  discuss- 
ing Mr.  Alfred  Austin's  claims  at  any 
great  length.  His  principles  consist  in 
repudiating  the  whole  history  of  English 
poetry  since  Byron,  and  his  practice  in 
imitating  Byron,  by  no  means  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  his  faults,  with  considerable 
facility  and  creditable  fidelity.  One 
stanza  from  *'  The  Human  Tragedy"  will 
serve  as  well  as  another.  The  subject  is 
the  defeat  of  the  Garibaldians  by  the  fire 
of  the  French  chassepots  at  Montana. 

"  And  ever  as  in  scattered  rout  they  fled. 
Back  o'er  the  grouDd  they  late  as  vic- 
tors trod. 
The  swift-parsuing  steel  hissed  overhead, 
And  many  a  lip  kissed  the  ensangained 
sod, 
And  ah !  fall  many  a  dying  prayer  was 
said, 
As  took  the  sonl  its  farewell  of  the  clod. 
And  deaf  though  heaven  seemed  grown  to 

cries  and  plaints. 
Wild  vows  were  breathed  to  long -forgotten 
saints.*' 

Here  is  one  quality  of  Byron — at  any 
rate,  his  characteristic  inaccuracy,  or, 
shall  we  say,  coarseness  of  observation  ? 
There  was  a  **  storm  of  steel"  a  few 
stanzas  before,  so  the  *'  steel"  is  not  a 
solitary  lapse.  Apparently  Mr.  Alfred 
Austin  thinks  either  that  chassepot  bullets 
are  made  of  steel,  or  that  steel  is  a  poetic 
synonym  for  lead.  No  doubt  '*  lead 
hissed  overhead"  would  have  been  intol- 
erable in  sound  ;  but  it  is  the  business  of 
a   verse-writer  to   combine  harmony  of 


sound  with  calling  things  by  their  right 
names.  Then  *'^  hissed*'  is  as  bad  a  word 
as  can  be  to  describe  the  sonnd  of  bnllets 
in  the  air,  and  so  long  as  bullets  fly,  hiss- 
ing or  otherwise,  overhead,  they  do  not 
produce  much  effect.  And,  when  a  roan 
falls  on  his  face,  «hich  is  not  always,,  his 
lip  is  not  the  feature  mo»t  likely  to  tonch 
the  ground.  But  Byron  is  fuSI  of  faults 
as  bad  as  these,  and  yet  lives !  Very 
true.  We  might  say  that  Bjron*s  im- 
mense Continental  reputation  was  pattly 
due  to  Continental  readers  not  perceiving 
faults  of  tliis  kind.  But  it  is  enough  to 
sny  that  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  is  not  Bvron, 
He  has  abo  essayed  dramatic  and  lyric 
verse,  the  former  with  rather  less  plansi* 
bility  than  the  narrative  form,  the  latter 
sometimes  better  and  sometimes  worse. 
We  are  willing  to  admit  that  he  has  never 
written,  or  could  write,  such  bad  verses 
as  the  worst  of  Mr.  Lewis  Morris's.  In* 
deed,  if  we  had  to  choose  between  the 
two,  we  would  rather  take  Mr.  Alfred 
Austin  for  a  I^aureate  than  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris.  For,  although  we  do  not  think 
Mr.  Alfred  Austin's  purpose  a  very  wise 
one,  or  his  power  quite  competent  to  the 
execution,  the  purpose  is  definite  and  sin- 
cere. The  so*called  classical  architecture 
of  the  eighteenth  century  is  an  unsatis* 
factory  thing  ;  but,  if  we  had  the  build* 
ing  of  a  mansion  or  a  college,  we  should 
prefer  an  honest  following  of  the  eigh* 
teenth-century  ideas,  by  an  aichitect  who 
had  a  congruous  design  of  some  soit,  to  a 
sham  Gothic  made  up  of  mere  stone- 
mason's imitation  of  roediieval  details. 
Mr.  Alfred  Austin  does  write  like  some  sort 
of  a  man  and  not  like  an  overgrown  school- 
boy. Also  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  does  not, 
in  his  later  works,  repiint  the  opinions  of 
the  press,  or  cite  eminent  persons  to  declare 
that  they  found  his  poems  very  interesting. 
Fortunately  the  lovers  of  English  poetry 
are  not  yet  driven  to  choose  between  Mn 
Alfred  Austin  and  Mr.  Lewis  Morris. 
Next  to  Lord  Tennyson,  the  primacy  be- 
longs to  Mr.  Swinburne.  And  on  Mr, 
Swinburne  the  choice  ought  of  right  to 
fall  when  the  time  comes  for  the  Crown 
to  make  the  decision  which  ought  to  be 
the  visible  symbol  of  the  best  English 
judgment  in  matters  of  poetry.  If  it  may 
not  be  so,  for  any  personal  or  other  rea- 
son, then  let  the  name  and  office  of  Laure- 
ate be  done  away  rather  than  sink  below 
the  level  at  which  we  and  our  fathers  have 
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seen  them  maintained.  Meanwhile  oar 
readers,  whether  they  agree  with  our  criti- 
cisms or  not,  will  all  join  in  repeating  our 
wish  that  we  may  not  yet  have  heard  the 
last  of  the  present  Laureate's  voice,  the 
master* s  voice  which  so  lately,  in  the  lines 
"  Xq  Virgil,"  added  a  new  and  stately 
measure  to  English  verse.* 


As  this  paper  is  unsigned,  the  author 
thinks  it  right  to  say  that  he  is  not  a  poet 
or  a  professional  critic,  and  that  he  has 
no  motive  whatever  of  private  favor  or 
affection,  for  good  or  for  ill,  toward 
any  of  the  writsrs  whose  work  has  heeir 
principally  discussed. — Fortnightly  Re- 
view, 
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DANCING  AS  A  FINE  ABT. 


BY   J.  F.   ROWBOTHAM. 


What  induced  man  to  dance  in  the  first 
instance  ?  When  the  woods  were  his 
habitation,  and  when  dancing  at  the  very 
best  must  have  been  an  uncomfortable  and 
awkward  performance,  what  cause  was 
sufiiciently  powerful  to  propel  him  to  gyra- 
tions ?  Some  say  that  love  was  the  origin 
of  dancing,  and  that  as  birds  whistle,  pea- 
cocks spread  their  tails,  and  turkeys  strut, 
to  show  their  respect  for  the  fair,  so  man 
took  to  capering  and  gyrating  to  evince 
his  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  her,  in  the 
days  before  manners  less  unsophisticated 
and  a  sad  experience  taught  him  to  re- 
strain his  buoyancy  within  reasonable 
bounds.  There  are  or  were  specimens  of 
these  **  love  dances"  to  be  found  among 
the  Society  Islands — Captain  Cook  de- 
scribes them  to  us — but  their  area  seems 
to  be  limited  to  that  small  territory.  The 
main  objection,  however,  to  the  above 
view,  is  that  dances,  as  we  find  them  in 
their  most  primitive  forms,  are  all  collec- 
tive, not  individual.  The  solo  dancer, 
and  even  the  pairing  with  special  part- 
ners, are  both  quite  recent,  comparatively 
speaking.  The  dances  of  the  most  primi- 
tive cast  are  war  dances  and  theatrical 
dances  ;  such  were  found  in  a  high  state 
of  perfection  among  the  Australians  at  the 
time  of  their  discovery,  among  the  North 
American  Indians,  and  most  other  kindred 
peoples. 

The  war  dances  hare  been  correctly  de- 
scribed by  novelists  who  never  saw  them. 
Fancy  cannot  go  far  wrong  in  such  a  mat- 

*  The  Italian  form  in  the  last  oouplet— 

**•  I  ralnte  thee.  Mtntovano, 
I  that  loved  thee  alnce  my  day  began  ^^— 

has  been  called  a  conceit.  If  it  be  so,  it  is 
exactly  analogoas  to  Yirgirs  own  use  of  Greek 
names,  which  he  certainly  would  not  have 
spared  in  celebrating  a  Greek  poet. 


ter,  and  is  corroborated  by  the  evidence 
of  travellers.  The  war  dance  of  the  Ma- 
ories  has  been  characterized  by  an  eye- 
witness as  a  universal  effort  on  the  part  of 
everybody  assembled  to  make  himself 
look  as  ugly  as  possible.  The  faces  of 
the  dancers  were  contorted,  their  tongues 
twisted  up  into  their  nostrils,  their  eyes 
rolling  asunder  or  contracted  into  a  dia- 
bolical squint.  The  theatrical  dances  are 
as  widespread  as  these.  Every  savage 
loves  to  fight ;  and  every  savage  has  also, 
perhaps,  a  passion  for  the  drama.  The 
bull  dances  of  the  North  American  Ind- 
ians, the  kangaroo  dances  of  the  Austra- 
lians, the  dramatic  dances  of  the  Itelmes 
and  the  Arreois,  are  perhaps  the  best 
specimens  of  this  form  of  dancing.  In 
the  first- named,  the  point  at  issue  is  for 
one  of  the  dancers  to  disguise  himself  as 
a  buffalo,  and  dance  in  the  centre  of 
crowds  of  his  companions,  much  in  the 
way  of  our  Jack  in  the  Green.  The  kan- 
garoo dance  leads  to  more  general  disguise 
— most  of  the  danceis  assume  the  figure 
and  hide  of  the  animal  whose  name  the 
dance  bears,  and  in  this  guise,  like  mum- 
mers, they  carry  on  their  evolutions.  We 
use  the  last  word  under  protest — figures 
there  are  none  in  these  primitive  dances, 
steps  are  limited  to  a  jump  on  the  right 
foot,  followed  by  one  on  the  left,  while 
the  genera]  aspect  of  the  dance  is  that  of 
a  wild  confusion  which  may  vary,  and, 
indeed,  almost  certainly  does,  from  time 
to  time. 

The  earliest  description  of  dancing 
which  we  can  make  anything  out  of — for 
vague  allusions  are  particularly  useless  in 
the  present  subject — is  the  account  of  the 
dance  on  the  shield  of  Achilles.  Youths 
and  maidens  danced  in  a  ring  there,  hold- 
ing one  another  by  the  hand.     They  spun 
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roand  and  round  like  a  potter's  wheel — 
the  effect  of  this  might  be  represented  by 
loosening  the  top  of  a  lound  table,  and 
setting  it  twirling  round.  Evidently  this 
primitive  dance  was  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  *^  jingeiing*'  of  children  at  the 
present  day,  who  keep  up  the  tradition  of 
this  most  ancient  form  of  dance  when  they 
take  one  another's  hands  and  caper  round 
in  a  ring.  The  antiquity  of  the  **"  jinger- 
ing''  dance  must  not  be  limited  to  the 
early  days  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  time  of 
Achilles  it  was  a  dance  for  kings'  daugh- 
ters to  indulge  in.  But  with  our  Aryan 
ancestors  it  constituted  one  of  the  cere- 
monies of  religion — thus  do  things  de- 
scend from  unexpected  altitudes,  till  they 
find  refuge  in  the  nurseries  of  children  : 
in  the  Vedic  times  in  India,  which  con- 
stitute the  morning  twilight  of  our  exist- 
ence as  a  race,  the  priest  and  people  were 
used  to  assemble  round  the  altar  every 
morning  to  perform  the  accustomed  sacri- 
fice to  the  Dawn.  They  sang  a  hymn  ; 
and  when  the  first  streak  of  gray  illumined 
the  eastern  sky,  they  began  the  religious 
dance,  which  consisted  in  them  all  joining 
hands  and  dancing  in  a  ring  round  the 
altar,  first  in  one  direction,  then  in  an- 
other. This  form  had  survived  till  llo- 
mer's  time,  when  it  became  secularized, 
and  passed  from  grave- robed  priests  to 
youths  and  maidens. 

The  *'  jingering"  had  now  a  curious 
experience  in  its  history.  It  became  the 
dance  of  Bacphus,  and  attained  a  very  un- 
enviable repute  as  the  dithyramb.  The 
Greeks,  who  were  perhaps  the  greatest 
dancers  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  soon 
rose  above  this  most  elementary  form  of 
dancing.  They  learned  to  divide  dances 
into  round  and  square,  the  word  round 
being  used  in  the  signification  already  al- 
luded to,  and  not  by  any  means  as  equiva- 
lent to  our  **  round."  Their  square 
dances  weie  military  and  spectacular ; 
their  round  dances  were  the  dances  of 
pleasure  and  of  revelry.  The  distinction 
is  natural  ;  for  the  former  required  some 
art,  the  latter  nothing  more  than  the 
capacity  for  motion.  As  the  ^'  round  " 
dance,  the  dithyramb  was  danced  round 
blazing  altars  to  the  sound  of  drums  and 
cymbals.  The  tipsy  priests,  who  presided 
over  these  rites  of  Bacchus,  staggered 
sputtering  and  foaming,  gashing  them- 
selves occasionally  with  knives  to  excite 
their  companion  dancers  to  greater  en- 
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thusiasm  and  frenzy.     The  square  dances 
of  the  Greeks  were  meanwhile  proceeding 
at  Sparta  and  other  military  centres,  while 
the  foreign  and    wanton   dithyii^mb  was 
utterly  ruining  the  art  of  motion  in  less 
stern  and  conservative  cities.       The  dance  s 
of  the  Spartans  took  place  in  the  great 
square  of  the  town,  which  was  called  on 
that  account  **  the  dancing-place,*'  noaily 
every  Dorian  city  being  built  in  such  a 
form  as  to  have  a  dancing  place  in  the 
centre   of   the    surrounding    streets    and 
buildings.     Youths    and    men,    generally 
dressed  in  full  annor,  moved  in  regular 
and  rhythmical  figures  to   the  music  of 
flutes  and  lyres,  clashing  their  weapons  in 
time  to  the  music,  and  occasionally  join- 
ing in  with  a  hymn  or  martial  song  to  the 
melody  of  the  instruments.     So  eminent 
was  the  dance  in  the  social  lifo  of  the 
Spartans,    that    the    term    *'  front-rank- 
dancer"  was  the  highest  encomium  which 
could  be  bestowed  on  a  citizen,  and  had 
the  same   impressive   signification   which 
'*  a  man  of  means"  possesses  with  us  at 
the  present   day.     Any  action  either  of 
crime,    cowardice,    shabbiness,   or   ill  be- 
havior, was  punished  by  degradation  from 
the  '^  first  rank"  to  the  ranks  behind,  and 
by  the  loss  of  the  estimable  term  which 
the  citizen  beforehand  bore.      Occasion- 
ally youths  and  maidens,  or  maidens  alone, 
took  part  in  these  Spartan  dances  ;  hut, 
as  a  rule,  they  retained  their  character  al- 
most exclusively  as  military  exercises  and 
preparations  for  the  evolutions  of  the  field. 
The  operations  of  the  Spartans  in  battle 
differed   in   a   very    inappreciable  degree 
from  the  orchestric  figures  which  ^had  be- 
come familiar  to  them  in  the  public  dances. 
The  prelude  to  commencing  their  engage- 
ments was,  with  these  greatest  warriors  of 
the  world,  the  saciifice  of  a  victim  to  the 
Muses  ;  after  which,  arrayed  in  their  long 
scarlet  cloaks,  and  crowned  with  garlands 
of  flowers,  which  they  each  took  in  turn 
from  the  temporarily  constructed  altar  as 
they  passed,   they  struck  up,   with  loud 
strong  voices,   a  hymn  to  Apollo,  their 
feet  keeping  time  with  the  long  and  short 
notes  of  the  music  *Mn  a  manner  marvel- 
lous to  behold. ' '     Still  singing  and  carry- 
ing on  their  pompous  dance  of  war,  they 
marched  in  billows  of  red  and  white,  the 
white  from  the  flowers  that  crowned  them, 
the  red   from   the   cloaks  that   wrapped 
them,  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  dri\- 
ing  irresistibly  through  and  never  being 
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known  to  turn  or  swenre  from  the  mark 
assigned  them. 

The  influence  of  the  square  military 
dances  of  Greece  on  the  round  dithyramb 
was  observable  in  the  dances  of  tragedy. 
By  the  time  .^chylus  and  Sophocles  were 
writing,  and  the  great  theatre  of  Bacchus 
had  been  built  at  Athens  capable  of  ac- 
commodating thirty  thousand  spectators, 
the  tipsy  dance  of  the  god,  which  had 
formerly  swept  in  revelry  round  blazing 
altars,  was  chastened  and  improved  into 
the  sober  spectacle  of  **  square"  evolu^ 
tions  round  the  altar  by  a  chorus  variously 
stated  at  fifty  and  fifteen.  The  figures 
trod  by  the  chorus  were  so  elaborate  that 
chalk  lines  had  to  be  drawn  on  the  floor 
of  the  orchestra  to  guide  the  dancers  in 
their  evolutions.  These  lines  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  complex  mnthematical  figures 
of  the  very  worst  type — as  if  all  the  propo- 
sitions of  the  third  and  fourth  books  of 
Euclid  had  been  suddenly  multiplied  to 
tenfold  their  horrible  proportions  and  cast 
in  confusion  on  the  ground.  The  study 
of  the  chalk  angles,  squares,  circles,  and 
rhomboids  which  they  were  to  tread, 
must  have  been  a  very  serious  undertaking 
for  the  dancers  ;  yet  excessive  practice 
brought  their  proficiency  to  such  perfec- 
tion, that,  judging  from  contemporary  ac- 
counts, a  confusion  scarcely  ever,  if  at  all, 
occurred. 

The  dances  of  the  Roman  pantomimes 
differed  very  considerably  from  those  of 
Greek  tragedy.  They  were  not  the  intri- 
cate, artistic,  and  plastic  representations 
of  moving  form  which  these  were,  but  re- 
sembled, far  more  closely  the  more  gor- 
geous ballets  of  the  present  day.  The 
''  pantomime"  itself  answered  almost  ex- 
actly to  the  halkt  d^action.  The  stage 
was  provided  with  scenery,  an  orchestra 
with  musicians,  while  places  were  appor- 
tioned on  either  side  of  the  stage  for  sing- 
ers, who,  by  the  words  of  their  melodies, 
should  elucidate  and  explain  the  dumb 
show  of  the  pantomimists  which  was  going 
on  in  the  centre  of  the  boards.  Troops 
of  female  dancers,  arrayed  in  flowing  and 
transparent  attire,  bands  of  young  boys, 
premieres  danseuses  and  danseurs,  who,  in 
sparingness  of  costume  entirely  outvied 
the  leading  nymphs  of  the  present  day — 
such  are  the  accounts  that  reach  us  of  the 
dance  in  the  Roman  pantomimes.  There 
was  little  art  apparently,  but  much  dis- 
play ;  dancing  passed  off  into  a  gorgeous 


spectacle  of  dresses,  scenery,  beautiful 
poses,  and  dumb  action.  Paris  and 
Bathyllus,  the  two  leading  dancers  of  the 
Imperial  times,  are  celebrated  more  for 
their  glowing  portrayal  of  human  passion 
in  that  roost  fascinating  form  of  dumb 
motion,  than  for  any  mastery  over  steps 
and  figures,  such  as  constituted  the  main 
title  to  praise  among  the  Greeks.  The 
dances  in  the  circus  of  Constantinople,  at 
which  the  Empress  Theodora  figured  in 
her  younger  days,  placing  the  part  of 
Leda  to  the  gambols  of  a  swan,  which' 
Gibbon  very  irreverently  considers  to  have 
been  a  goose,  were,  from  all  accounts,  but 
merely  reiterations  of  the  licentious  dis- 
plays in  the  Roman  theatres,  though 
scarcely  carried  to  such  extremes  owing  to 
the  strict  Christianity  of  the  citizens. 

One  or  two  dances  of  the  Greeks  are 
deserving  of  mention  before  passing  from 
this  division  of  the  subject : — the  flower 
dance  and  the  ball  dance  ;  both  unique 
and  both  extremely  elegant.  In  the  flower 
dance,  the  dancers  were  separated  into 
two  lines,  in  the  manner  of  our  country 
dances  ;  but  instead  of  the  figure  flowing 
from  the  motions  of  the  top  and  bottom 
couples,  the  two  lines  advanced  and  re- 
treated from  each  other,  holding  flowers 
in  their  hands — roses,  violets,  and  occa- 
sionally the  herb  parsley — which  they 
scattered  on  the  ground  as  they  trod,  or 
flung  in  mimic  warfare  from  side  to  side. 
Perhaps  the  Battle  of  Flowers  at  Nice,  re- 
duced to  artistic  form,  accompanied  by 
tuneful  music  and  carried  on  to  the  lively 
steps  of  a  dance,  would  give  some  idea  of 
the  Greek  ^*  flower  dance,"  a  spectacle  at 
once  beautiful  and  symmetrical. 

The  ball  dance  has  been  immortalized 
by  Homer.  Who  does  not  recall  the  en- 
chanting picture  of  Nausicaa  and  her 
maidens  dancing  the  ball  dance  and  fling- 
ing a  golden  ball  from  one  to  the  other, 
when  Ulysses  landed  on  the  shore  of 
Phseacia !  The  description  of  Homer, 
however,  does  not  give  us  much  insight 
into  the  details  of  the  dance,  which  were 
as  follows  : — The  leading  maiden  of  the 
dance  faced  the  rest,  at  a  short  distance, 
holding  the  ball  in  her  hand.  At  the  side 
of  the  dancer  sat  a  musician,  who  played 
a  melody  on  a  lyre,  with  which  the  maid- 
ens kept  step  ;  so  that  they  were  never 
still  throughout  the  dance,  but  in  constant 
graceful  motion  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  leader  then  threw  the  ball  to  one  in 
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the  band  before  her.  At  short  distances 
the  hands  only  were  allowed  to  be  used  in 
catching  it,  white  the  arms  remained  [per- 
fectly still.  The  ball  thus  received  by  the 
^rl  in  the  band,  was  flung  back  to  the 
Nauaicaa  of  the  part,  who  immediately 
returned  it  to  another.  It  was  thus  plied 
with  dizzy  swiftness  between  them,  while 
meanwhile,  like  a  great  wheel  whirling,  or 
a  company  of  soldiers  wheeling,  they  con> 
ducted  not  only  the  steps  but  the  figures 
of  au  intricate  dance.  At  longer  dis- 
tances, the  arms  were  allowed  to  be  em- 
ployed in  catching  the  ball  ;  and  the  mo- 
tions of  the  Dorian  girls,  when  engaged 
in  this  part  of  the  ball  play,  are  particu- 
larly commended.  Their  dress  reached 
only  to  the  knee,  and  their  white  arms 
were  bare  likewise  ;  and  they  arched  their 
body  into  a  thousand  graceful  flexions  to 
catch  the  bouncing  ball.  When  men 
played  the  ball  dance,  it  was  usual  to  cast 
the  ball  high  into  the  air  ;  and,  on  its  de- 
scent, to  catch  it  off  the  ground,  neither 
of  the  dancers — for  there  were  generally 
two  only  in  this  game — losing  the  step  of 
the  dance  for  a  moment  in  making  the 
spring  up  into  the  air,  but  alighting  on 
such  a  foot  and  with  such  a  motion  as 
should  not  ruffle  the  smoothness  of  the 
measure  for  an  instant.  The  balls  were 
made  of  scarlet  or  purple  leather,  and 
filled  in  the  inside  with  flour  or  feathers, 
grass  or  wool,  fig  seeds  or  sand.  The 
employment  of  a  golden  ball  was  limited 
to  the  fancy  of  poetry,  or  when  the  imagi- 
nations of  the  poet  were  incorporated  on 
the  stage  ;  in  the  play  of  Naudcaa^  Sopli- 
ocles,  who  acted  the  part  of  the  maiden, 
employed  a  golden  ball  when  executing 
the  dance. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  our  next  accounts  of  the  art  are 
forthcoming,  we  find  dancing  to  have  suf- 
fered from  a  lamentable  collapse  in  the  in- 
terim. The  more  primitive  form  of  dance 
— the  **  jingering'  — appears  again  as  the 
almost  universal  form  employed  among  the 
simple  people  of  the  time.  The  name  has 
now  changed,  and  it  is  called  the  rounde- 
lay. Taking  our  accounts  from  the  eighth 
century,  we  find  that  the  roundel  or 
roundelay  was  danced  by  men  and  women 
holding  one  another  by  the  hand,  or  linked 
arm- in  arm.  Standing  in  a  ring  in  this 
position,  they  would  dance  round  and 
round,  first  one  way  and  then  the  other. 
The  dance  concluded  by  each  man  kissing 


his  partner,  after  which  he  would  select 
another,  and  submit  her  to  the  same 
ordeal  on  the  termination  of  the  second 
roundelay. 

An  extraordinary  survival  of  the  ball 
dance  deserves  to  be  chronicled.  Every 
Easter- day,  in  commemoration  of  the 
general  joy  at  the  Resurrection,  there  was 
a  ball  dance  in  the  chancel  of  the  med- 
iaeval cathedrals,  which  was  conducted  as 
follows  :  The  congregation  having  gath- 
ered as  close  to  the  chancel  entrance  as 
they  could  conveniently  come,  in  order  to 
see  the  sport,  the  organ  struck  up  a  spir- 
ited secular  melody  which  was  to  serve  as 
the  tune  of  the  dance.  The  Dean  stood 
with  the  ball  in  his  hand,  and,  gathering 
his  vestments  tightly  behind  him,  he  threw 
it  to  one  of  the  choristers  ;  that  chorister 
flung  it  to  another,  and  so  it  was  passed 
all  round  the  choir.  '  Even  an  archbishop, 
if  he  were  there,  did  not  disdain  to  bandy 
it.  Meanwhile,  the  choir-boys  were  leav- 
ing their  places  in  the  stalls,  and  bounding 
and  leaping  all  over  the  chancel,  the  elder 
clergy  joining  in  with  them  and  footing  it 
to  the  sound  of  the  organ.* 

From  this,  and  from  other  similar  testi- 
monies, we  may  gather  that  dancing  was 
a  very  widespread  practice  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  '*  Men  and  women  may  be  seen 
dancing  everywhere,"  says  a  contempo- 
rary  historian.  **  At  every  corner  they 
are  at  it,"  remarks  another.  And  the 
story  of  the  Doomed  Dancers  is  but  the 
testimony  of  tradition  to  the  same  fact  : 
**  I,  Othbcrt,  a  sinner,"  runs  the  legend, 
**  have  lived  to  tell  the  tale.  It  was  the 
vigil  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  and  in  a  town 
of  Saxony,  where  was  a  church  of  St. 
Magnus.  The  priest  had  just  begun  the 
mass  ;  and  I,  with  my  comrades,  fifteeri 
young  men  and  three  young  women,  were 
dancing  t^utsidc  the  church.  We  were 
laughing  and  screaming  so  loudly  amid 
our  pleasure  that  the  noise  we  made  was 
distinctly  heard  inside  the  building,  and 
interrupted  the  service  of  the  mass.  The 
priest  came  out  and  told  us  to  desist ;  and 
when  we  did  not,  he  prayed  God  and  St. 
Magnus  that  we  might  dance,  as  our  pun- 
ishment,  for  a  year  to  come.  A  youth, 
whose  sister  was  dancing  with  us,  seized 
her  by  the  arm  to  drag  her  away,  but  it 
came  off  in  his  hand,  and  we  danced  on. 


*  Bowbotham*8  History  oj  Musxc,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
337. 
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For  a  whole  year  we  continaed.  No  rain 
fell  on  us  ;  cold  nor  heat,  nor  hunger  nor 
thirst,  nor  fatigue  affected  us.  Neither 
our  shoes  nor  our  clothes  wore  out,  hut 
still  wo  went  dancing  on.  We  trod  the 
earth  down  to  our  knees  ;  next  to  our 
middles  ;  and'  at  last  were  dancing  in  a 
pit.  So  we  continued  till  the  whole  year 
had  expired." 

The  dances  alluded  to  hy  contemporary 
chronicles  of  this  epoch,  were  homely  and 
simple,  ptohahly  merely  variations  on  the 
roundelay.  As  the  ahovc  tale  shows,  the 
fun  and  liveliness  of  the  motion  were  more 
in  request  aropng  votaries  of  the  dance 
than  anything  artistic  either  in  figure  or 
pose.  Novelties  in  dancing  and  refine- 
ments in  style  seem  to  have  come  from 
Spain.  We  read  of  the  chica  heing 
danced  at  fairs  hy  professional  coryphies, 
all  of  them  probably  of  the  **  gypsy" 
order.  They  are  called  jEgyptice  sive 
Bohemioe  by  the  chroniclers  :  and  if  we 
were  to  discuss  the  question  at  minute 
length,  we  might  speculate  how  far  the 
improvements  of  European  dancing  were 
derived  not  so  much  from  Spain,  but 
through  Spain  from  the  Moors.  The 
fandango  was  likewise  footed  at  fairs  ; 
and  from  its  v:)Iuptuous  poses,  the  flash- 
ing eyes  and  heaving  bosoms  of  its  Span- 
ish interpreters,  the  cracking  castanets, 
and  the  whirl  of  limbs  and  muscles,  must 
have  been  quite  a  revelation  to  the  clowns, 
who  were  contented  with  kiss-in-the  ring 
hand-in-hand,  h  la  Darby  and  Joan. 

One  dance  par  excellence,  which  un- 
doubtedly came  from  the  Moors,  was,  as 
its  name  imports,  the  morrice  dance.  The 
men  who  danced  it  had  their  faces  stained 
with  walnut  juice  to  look  like  Moors.  At 
first,  perhaps,  they  were  really  so.  They 
were  dressed  up  in  cuiiously  slashed  doub- 
lets of  chamois  leather,  green  caps  with 
silver  tassels,  red  ribbons,  and  white  shoes, 
while  all  their  dress  was  covered  with  little 
bells,  that  jingled  and  jangled  as  they 
danced.  They  had  bells  at  their  knees 
and  round  their  ankles  ;  bells  at  their 
wrists,  and  bells  on  the  lappets  of  their 
doublets  ;  streams  of  bells  hung  all  over 
their  body  ;  and,  to  be  proper  morricers, 
they  must  have  two  hundred  and  fifty-two 
bells  in  all.  These  were  arranged  in 
twenty-one  sets  of  twelve  bells  each,  which 
were  tuned  in  musical  intervals  with  each 
other.  Bells  of  certain  tones  hung  down 
one  side  of  the  body,  and  bells  of  other 


tones  down  the  other  side  ;  and  according 
as  they  danced,  they  might  make  melo- 
dious jingles.  The  following  description 
of  a  morrice  dance  will  give  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  spectacle  : — '*  .  .  .  the  bells 
were  so  disposed  that  all  those  of  a  tone 
were  placed  together.  The  bells  on  the 
lappets  of  the  doublets  were  different  from 
those  round  the  hat  and  down  the  seams 
of  the  garments,  and  completed,  in  their 
entirety,  the  notes  of  the  musical  scale. 
.  .  .  Robert  and  his  jongleurs  danced 
quickly  forward  into  the  arena,  with  all 
the  jangling  of  their  bells.  When  the 
applause  had  subsided,  the  soft,  long- 
drawn  notes  of  the  violins  were  heard, 
which  were  stationed  on  the  right-hand 
side.  The  morricers,  who  were  a  dozen 
in  all,  first  danced  in  a  long  outspread  line, 
arm  in-arm,  all  down  the  arena.  Ariived 
at  the  bottom,  they  broke  into  two  lines, 
and,  each  wheeling  round  diffetcnt  ways, 
danced  up  again  separately,  though  still  in 
line  with  one  another.  Anived  at  the 
top,  one  line  danced  backward  down 
again,  and  the  other,  facing  it,  pursued, 
till,  when  more  than  half  the  ground  was 
covered,  the  retreating  line  advanced  in 
mimic  opposition  to  its  pursuer,  which 
still  came  on.  They  met,  and,  breaking 
their  ranks,  threaded  through  each  other, 
and,  scarcely  through,  turned  and  re- 
threaded  their  files  ;  when,  quickly  join- 
ing line  again,  the  two  lines  danced  back- 
ward away,  till  some  distance  had  been 
placed  between  them.  This  manoeuvre 
was  frequently  repeated  ;  and  all  the 
while,  above  the  low  melody  of  the  vio- 
lins, rose  the  jingling  and  jangling  of  the 
belN.  Suddenly  the  thin  string  accom- 
paniment entirely  ceased,  and  then  were 
heard  the  prettiest  chimings  in  the  air, 
and  ringing  of  peals  in  scales  of  bells, 
from  the  bells  on  the  habits  of  Robert  and 
his  jongleurs.  Standing  in  the  centre  of 
the  arena,  their  bodies  now  this  way  and 
now  that,  they  rang  out  their  scales  of 
music,  until  at  last,  all  rearing  erect,  as  if 
at  the  word  of  command,  they  made  regu- 
lar motions  together  with  the  stiffness  and 
precision  of  clockwork.  All  threw  out  a 
wrist,  all  raised  a  foot,  all  bent  forward, 
all  bent  backward,  and  the  ear  was  aware 
that  a  beautiful  melody,  note  by  note,  was 
proceeding  from  the  morricers  and  their 
bells.  To  its  conclusion  they  brought  the 
air,  amid  a  tempest  of  applause  from  the 
crowded  spectators    around.     Then    the 
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violins  struck  up,  and  they  rccoromenced 
their  amblings." 

From  Spain  came  the  sarabande,  or 
'' Saracen  dance/'  the  chaconne,  a  more 
lively  measure,  but  also  accredited  to  the 
Saracens,  the  bolero,  and  the  seguidilla. 
The  bolero  is  a  milder  and  slower  form  of 
the  fandango,  and  the  special  peculiarity 
of  the  seguidilla  is  that  poetry  is  mixed 
with  the  music,  the  dancers  singing  as 
they  careered  in  its  figures.  Conse- 
quently, the  pace  is  considerably  slower, 
to  admit  of  the  performers  taking  breath 
sufficient.  At  the  great  festivals  in  the 
squares  of  Cordova  and  Granada  these 
dances  were  executed  by  vast  crowds  of 
dancers,  Spanish  and  Moorish  intermixed  ; 
the  city  being  illuminated,  the  streets 
strewn  with  flowers,  and  a  concert  of 
lutes,  tambourines,  and  hautboys  ringing 
out  in  the  air  the  who^e  night  through. 

Of  all  the  Spaniards,  the  Yalencians  were 
ever  most  famous  for  their  skill  in  dancing. 
It  was  the  pride  of  these  people  that  they 
could  execute  steps  and  figures  which,  for 
neatness  and  elegance,  defied  the  rivalry  of 
all  the  rest  of  Spain.  The  Valencian 
**  egg  dance"  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of 
numerous  other  intricate  and  almost  im- 
possible dances  to  which  their  boasts  ap- 
plied. A  number  of  eggs  were  thickly 
strewn  on  the  ground  in  a!l  sorts  of  fancy 
patterns — in  the  pattern  of  crowns,  crosses, 
six-barred  gates,  hoops,  necklaces,  and 
the  tiniest  rings.  There  was  scarcely 
enough  room  in  the  interstices  of  the  eggs 
for  even  the  toes  to  go.  To  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  spectators,  the  dancers  entered 
these  precarious  precincts,  and,  when  the 
music  struck  up,  began  a  timid  and  vacil- 
lating movement,  as  if  at  every  turn  they 
were  afraid  of  breaking  the  little  shells 
around  them.  The  pace  .of  the  music  in- 
creased, and  the  pace  of  the  dancers  like- 
wise, till  at  last  they  were  flashing  about 
amid  the  eggs  in  a  very  tempest  of  steps 
and  figures.  Rarely,  if  ever,  was  an  egg 
known  to  be  broken. 

The  minuet  was  bred  and  nurtured 
among  the  old  ch&teaux  of  Poitou.  Its 
courtly  movements  and  slow,  deliberate 
pace  speak  conclusively  of  the  antique 
gallantry  which  was  ready  at  every  step 
with  a  bow,  and  of  the  long,  sweeping 
trains  of  the  ladies,  which  forbade  their 
fair  wearers  to  indulge  in  any  hastier  mo- 
tion. A  certain  variety  of  the  minuet, 
named  the  pavana,  brings  this  latter  rea- 


son into  excellent  relief.  The  treatment 
of  the  train,  which  retarded  the  pace  of 
the  minuet,  passed  in  the  pavana  into  a 
special  feature  of  the  dance,  and,  indeed, 
was  the  origin  of  the  singular  name. 
**  Pavana"  means  **  the  peacock  dance." 
At  certain  places  in  the  measure,  the  gen- 
tlemen retreated  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  their  partners,  leaving  them  in  un- 
impeded possession  of  a  great  space  around 
them.  The  ladies  therenpon,  having  pos- 
session of  the  floor,  swept  their  trains  with 
certain  mystic  gyrations  known  only  to 
themselves,  and  eventually  sank  into  the 
pose  of  a  studied  and  prolonged  courtesy, 
the  train  assuming,  during  this  statuesque 
moment  of  repose,  the  exact  appearance 
of  a  peacock's  tail. 

The  gavotte  and  the  bourr^e  can  be 
variously  assigned  to  Spain  and  France 
for  their  origin  ;  but  the  jig— -homely  ap- 
pellation ! — can  be  clearly  traced  to  a 
most  respectable  antiquity.  In  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  the  name 
was  variously  written  gigue,  giga,  and 
geig,  and  signified  simply  **  the  fiddle 
dance,"  from  the  German  geige^  **  a  vio- 
lin." We  hear  of  these  gigues,  or  "  fid- 
dle dances,"  as  early  as  the  days  of  the 
wandering  minstrels,  the  peculiarity  of 
them  being  an  entire  license  of  step,  fo 
that  the  mt»st  untalented  performer  could 
join  in.  They  became  fashionable  among 
the  upper  classes  at  the  WMieAn  fetes  of 
Louis  XV. 's  time,  but  were  naturally 
danced  with  considerably  more  elegance 
than  their  primitive  form  required.  They 
still  retained,  however,  their  miscellaneous 
character,  and  far  from  any  symmetry  of 
motion  being  demanded,  the  gigue  was 
not  coirectly  executed  unless  several  vari- 
eties of  step  weie  represented  among  the 
dancers.     It  was,  in  fact,  **  a  medley." 

We  can  scarcely  over-estimate  the  in- 
fluence of  Lully,  the  chef  d'orchestre  of 
Louis  XtV.,  on  the  art  of  dancing.  His 
band,  which  was  known  as  **  the  twenty- 
four  violins,"  were  required  to  fuinish  all 
the  music  for  the  fetes  and  balls  of  the 
brilliant  diurt  to  which  they  were  at- 
tached. The  gavotte  and  bourree  have 
been  ascribed  to  him,  but  probably  with- 
out reason.  The  cotillon,  however,  has  a 
more  legitimate  claim  to  such  a  paternity, 
and  most  likely  was  at  leaH  perfected  in 
the  brilliant  ball-rooms  of  Versailles. 

Despite  these  thousand  and  one  vari- 
eties of  the  dance,  the  genuine  *^  round 
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dance/'  to  use  tbe  term  at  last  in  its  mod- 
ern signification,  bad  no  existence  till  some 
fifty  or  sixty  yeais  ago.  Why  this  omis- 
sion could  have  subsisted  so  long  seems 
hard  to  see  ;  unless  it  were  that  the  giddi- 
ness resulting  from  the  first  experiments 
in  the  style  deterred  mankind  from  ven- 
turing further.  The  "  round  dance"  of 
the  Greeks  and  of  the  Middle  Ages  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  simply  a  ring  dance,  and 
not  by  any  means  an  approach  to  the  round 
dance  of  to-day.  The  dancing  dervishes 
of  Turkey,  however,  and  likewise  the 
frenzied  performers  in  the  Italian  taran- 
tella must  be  credited  with  d)!>covering  a 
great  secret  of  art  long  ere  sixty  jears 
ago,  and  practising  it  to  the  amazement 
of  all  beholders,  who  thought  them  mad 
or  struck  by  divine  vengeance.  Fiist  es- 
says in  round  dancing,  accompanied  as 
they  are  by  overpowering  giddiness,  often 
lead  the  novice  to  the  wild  determination 
of  spinning  on  and  on  until  exhausted  na- 
ture can  do  no  more.  The  dancing  der- 
vishes are  certainly  affected  with  this  fury. 
Once  they  begin  to  turn,  their  rotation  in- 
creases with  ever- advancing  celerity,  until 
at  last  they  '*  sleep"  like  a  top,  though 
still  spinning  round.  The  Italian  tarantella 
was  said  to  have  come  into  existence  from 
the  effects  of  the  bite  of  a  poisonous  spider 
(whence  it  derives  its  name)  ;  the  result 
of  which  was  to  cause  the  venom  stricken 
patient  to  turn  round  and  round  in  agony 
and  frenzy.  All  dancers  of  the  tarantella 
were  vulgarly  supposed  to  have  been  bitten 
by  this  spider,  and  all  pursued  the  same 
principle  of  gyration  in  common  with  the 
dancing  dervishes,  namely,  to  spin  round 
and  round  until  they  sank  exhausted  to 
the  earth. 

Such  were  the  abortive  and  unconscious 
attempts  which  mankind  made  at  the 
polka.  When  that  dance  first  appeared 
fully  fledged  on  the  scene — it  sprang  on 
Europe  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of 
Jove,  perfect  and  fully  formed — the  ten- 
dency of  **  round  dancing*'  to  goon  when 
once  begun  and  never  stop,  was  made  ap- 
parent in  its  history.  It  was  danced  in  a 
Vienna  ball-room  by  way  of  experiment, 
and  in  three  months  had  made  the  tour  of 
Europe.  In  London,  Paris,  Madrid,  and 
Rome,  everybody  danced  the  polka.  It 
is  said  that  in  these  early  days  of  the  craze, 
the  gravest  personages  were  seen  footing 
the  dizzy  dance,  even  judges  and  bishops 
not  disdaining  to  test  their  powers  there- 


in, on  the  same  principle  that  they  might 
submit  themselves  to  the  experiment  of 
*'*  thought-reading"  nowadays,  or  other 
similar  craze.  What  was  the  home  of  the 
polka  1  Where  had  been  its  nursery  be- 
fore it  made  that  sudden  and  sensational 
appearance  in  a  Vienna  ball  room  sixty 
years  ago  ?  Some  would  derive  it  from 
the  peasantry  of  Bohemia  ;  but  surely  the 
name  '^  polka,"  which  is  simply  ^'  polac- 
ca,"  points  to  Poland  as  the  land  of  ori* 
gin.  Li  ke  many  other  things  in  the  woi  Id, 
its  origin  is  hidden  in  night.  Nature  is 
reluctant  to  reveal  beginnings. 

The  polka  seems  to  us  a  very  slow 
dance.  Our  ancestois  thought  it  fast 
enough — but  this  was  before  mankind  had 
become  accustomed  to  '^  round"  danc- 
ing. The  waltz,  which  was  later  in  ap- 
pearing, and  was  doubtless  at  its  com- 
mencement an  imitation  of  the  polka,  was 
danced  exceedingly  slowly  in  early  life. 
Its  original  name  was  '^Ldndler,"  and  il 
hails  from  the  country  districts  of  Aus- 
tria. The  **  Landler"  went  gravely  and 
deliberately  round.  To  its  slow  motion 
the  speed  of  the  polka  seemed  fury.  The 
elder  Strauss  must  be  accredited  with  the 
acceleration  of  the  waltz  to  its  present 
speed.  Finding  the  effect  of  his  music 
gain  greatly  from  increased  pace,  h6 
forced  the  time  and  made  the  dancers  fol- 
low him. 

The  original  step  of  the  waltz  was  the 
simple  chassCf  which,  as  is  obvious,  is 
identical  with  the  step  of  the  polka,  ex- 
cept that  the  feet  are  bronght  more  closely 
and  more  suddenly  together.  This  was 
the  Valse  h  deux  temps.  Improvement  in 
waltz  melodies,  which  mark  the  time  far 
more  rhythmically  and  forcibly  than  in 
the  early  times  they  did,  brought  the 
Valse  a  trots  temps  into  being,  wherein 
the  steps  are  accommodated  with  greater 
precision  to  the  beats  of  the  music.  The 
waxed  floors  of  modern  ball-rooms  have 
produced  within  the  memory  of  the  young- 
est among  us  the  glide  waltz  and  the  rock- 
away  waltz,  in  both  of  which  the  feet  slip 
or  slide  over  the  floor  in  a  manner  amaz- 
ing to  behold.  Perhaps  the  contempo- 
raneous introduction  of  roller-skating  Lad 
something  to  do  with  this  innovation, 
since  the  motion  of  the  feet  in  both  is  the 
same.  What  destinies  await  the  waltz  in 
future  time  is  impossible  at  present  to  di- 
vine. One  thing,  however,  seems  cer- 
tain : — so  popular  and  universally  known 
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is  this  dance,  compared  to  the  dissemina- 
tion of  an  J  other  specific  piece  of  human 
knowledge,  that  amid  a  distant  posterity, 
when  all  onr  achievements    have  faded 


from  Imman  memory,  we  shall  still  be 
known  as  the  generation  '*  in  whose  time 
the   waltz   was  danced." — National  Re- 


view. 


§»• 
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Part  II.— Heaven. 


BT    OLIVE    SOHREINER. 


Partly  I  woke.  It  was  still  and  dark  ; 
the  sonnd  of  the  carriages  had  died  in  the 
street ;  the  woman  who  laughed  was  gone  ; 
the  policeman's  tread  was  heard  no  more. 
In  the  dark  it  seemed  as  if  a  great  hand 
lay  upon  my  heart  and  crushed  it.  I  tried 
to  breathe,  and  tossed  from  side  to  side  ; 
and  then  again  I  fell  asleep  and  dreamed. 

God  took  me  to  the  edge  of  that  world. 
It  ended.  I  looked  down.  The  gulf,  it 
seemed  to  me,  was  fathomless  ;  and  then 
I  saw  two  bridges  crossing  it  and  sloping 
upward. 

I  said  to  God,  "Is  there  no  other  way 
by  which  men  cross  it  ?*' 

God  said,  "  One  ;  it  rises  far  from  here 
and  slopes  straight  upward  ;  it  is  seen 
only  by  those  who  climb  it." 

I  asked  God  what  the  bridges'  names 
were. 

Goil  smd,  **  What  matter  for  the 
names  ?" 

I  said,  "  Do  they  all  lead  into  one 
Ueaven  ?" 

God  said,  * '  Some  parts  are  higher  and 
some  parts  lower ;  those  who  reach  the 
higher  may  always  go  down  to  rest  in  the 
lower ;  but  the  lower  may  not  have 
strength  to  climb  to  the  higher  ;  neveithe- 
less  the  light  is  all  one." 

And  over  the  bridge  nearest  me  which 
was  wider  than  the  other,  I  saw  c-ountless 
footmarks  go.  I  asked  God  why  it  had 
so  many. 

God  said,  *' '  It  slopes  less  deeply,  and 
leads  to  the  first  Ueaven." 

And  I  saw  that  some  of  the  footmarks 
were  of  feet  returning.  I  asked  God  how 
it  was. 

He  said,  "  No  man  who  has  once  en- 
tered Heaven  ever  leaves  it ;  but  some, 
when  they  have  gone  halfway,  tnrn  back, 
because  they  are  afraid  there  is  no  land 
beyond." 

I  said,  "  £[as  none  ever  returned  ?" 


God  said,  *'  No  ;  once  in  Heaven  al- 
ways in  Heaven. '' 

He  took  me  over.  And  we  came  to 
one  of  the  great  doors — for  Heaven  has 
more  doors  than  one — and  it  was  open  ; 
and  the  posts  rose  up  so  high  on  either 
side  I  could  not  see  the  top,  there  was  no 
cross  bar. 

And  it  seemed  to  me  so  wide  that  all 
Hell  might  have  gone  in  through  it. 

I  said  to  God,  '*  Which  is  the  larger, 
Heaven  or  Hell  ?" 

God  said,  ^*  Hell  is  as  wide,  but  Heaven 
is  higher.  All  Hell  could  be  engulfed 
in  Heaven  but  all  Heaven  could  not  be 
engulfed  in  Hell." 

We  entered.  It  was  a  great  still  land. 
The  mountains  rose  on  every  hand,  and 
there  was  a  pale  still  light,  and  I  saw  it 
came  from  the  rocks  and  stones.  I  asked 
God  how  it  was. 

And  God  said,  **  Because  everything 
here  gives  light." 

I  looked  and  wondered,  for  I  had 
thought  Heaven  would  be  different.  And 
after  a  while  it  began  to  grow  bright,  as 
if  the  day  were  breaking,  and  I  asked 
God  if  the  sun  were  going  to  rise. 

God  said,  **  No  ;  we  are  coming  to 
where  the  people  arc." 

And  as  we  went  further  it  grew  brighter 
and  brighter  till  it  was  burning  day  ;  and 
on  the  rock  were  flowers  blossoming,  and 
trees  growing  ;  and  streams  of  water  ran 
everywhere,  and  I  heard  birds  singing  ;  I 
asked  God  where  they  were. 

God  said,  ''It  is  the  people  calling  to 
each  other." 

When  we  came  nearer  I  saw  them  walk- 
ing, and  shining  as  they  walked.  I  asked 
God  how  it  was  they  wore  no  clothes. 

God  said,  "  Because  all  their  bodies 
give  the  light  ;  they  dare  not  cover  anv 
part." 

And  I  asked  God  what  they  were  doing. 
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God  said,  **  Making  the  plants  grow  by 
shining." 

And  I  saw  that  some  worked  in  great 
companies,  and  some  alone,  but  most 
worked  in  twos,  sometimes  two  men  and 
sometimes  two  women,  but  generally  one 
man  and  one  woman,  and  I  asked  God 
how  it  was. 

God  said,  **  It  makes  the  most  perfect 
light  when  one  man  and  woman  shine  to- 
gether ;  many  plants  need  only  that  for 
their  growing.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
more  kinds  of  plants  in  Heaven  than  one, 
'  and  they  need  many  kinds  of  shining." 

And  I  was  ashamed  because  of  my 
clothes  when    I  saw  the  people  walking. 

And  one  from  among  them  came  run- 
ning toward  me,  and  when  he  came  nearer 
it  seemed  to  me  that  he  and  I  had  played 
together  when  we  were  little  children,  and 
that  we  had  been  born  on  the  same  day. 
And  I  told  God  what  I  felt ;  and  God 
said,  **  All  men  feel  so  in  Heaven  when 
another  comes  toward  them." 

And  he  who  ran  toward  me  held  my 
hand  and  said  nothing;,  and  led  me  through 
the  bright  lights.  And  when  we  came  to 
a  place  among  the  trees  he  sang  aloud  and 
his  companion  answered,  and  when  it 
came  it  was  a  woman,  I  think,  and  he 
showed  me  to  her.  She  said,  **  He  must 
have  water  ;"  and  the  man  took  some  in 
his  bands,  and  fed  me  (I  had  been  afraid 
to  drink  of  the  water  in  Hell),  and  he 
said  to  her,  "Gather  fruit."  And  she 
gave  it  me  to  eat.  They  said,  **  We 
shone  so  long  to  make  it  ripe,"  and  they 
laughed  together  when  they  saw  me 
eat 

The  man  said,  "  He  shall  sleep  now" 
(for  I  had  not  dared  to  sleep  in  Hell), 
and  he  laid  my  head  on  his  companion's 
knee  and  spread  her  hair  out  over  me. 
I  slept,  and  all  the  while  in  my  sleep  I 
heard  the  birds  calling  across  me.  And 
when  I  woke  it  was  like  early  morning, 
and  dew  was  on  everything. 

And  the  woman  put  my  hand  in  his 
and  said,  "  Take  him  and  show  him  our 
secret  place  ;  I  will  stay  here  and  make 
the  fruit  ripen." 

And  he  led  me  to  a  place  among  the 
rocks.  The  ground  was  very  hard,  and 
out  of  it  were  sprouting  tiny  plants,  and 
there  was  a  little  stream  running.  lie 
said,  **  This  is  a  new  garden  we  are  mak- 
ing, the  others  do  not  know  of  it.  Wo 
shine  here  every  day,  and  the  ground  has 


cracked  with  our  shining,  and  this  little 
stream  is  coming  out.  See,  the  flowers 
are  growing." 

And  he  climbed  up  on  the  rocks  and 
picked  from  above  two  little  flowers  with 
dew  on  them  and  held  them  out  to  me. 
And  I  took  one  in  each  hand  ;  my  hands 
shone  as  I  held  them.  He  said,  "  Do 
not  tell  the  others  of  our  little  garden  ; 
it  is  for  them  all  when  it  is  finished." 
And  he  went  singing  to  his  companion  and 
1  out  into  the  great  pathway. 

And  as  I  walked  in  the  light  I  heard  a 
loud  sound  of  much  singing.  And  when 
I  came  near  I  saw  one  with  closed  eyes, 
and  the  people  were  standing  round  ;  and 
the  light  on  the  closed  eyes  was  brighter 
than  anything  I  had  seen  in  Heaven.  I 
asked  one  what  it  was,  and  ho  said,  "  Our 
singing  bird." 

And  I  asked,  **  Why  do  the  eyes  shine 

80?" 

He  said,  **  They  cannot  see,  and  we 
have  kissed  them  till  they  shone  so. 
Now  he  sings  to  us,  the  more  we  kiss  the 
more  he  sings."  They  all  sang  with 
him. 

And  when  I  went  a  little  further  I  saw 
a  crowd  crossing  with  great  laughter. 
When  they  came  close  I  saw  they  carried 
one  without  hands  or  feet.  And  a  light 
came  from  the  maimed  limbs  so  bright 
that  I  could  not  look  at  them. 

And  I  said  to  one,  **  What  is  it  ?" 

He  answered,  **  This  is  our  brother  who 
once  fell  and  lost  his  hands  and  feet,  since 
then  he  cannot  help  himself  ;  but  we  have 
touched  the  ruined  stumps  so  often  that 
now  they  shine  brighter  than  anything  in 
Heaven.  We  pass  him  on  that  he  may 
shine  on  things  that  need  much  heat. 
No  one  is  allowed  to  keep  him  long  ;" 
and  they  went  on  laughing. 

I  said  to  God,  '*  This  is  a  strange  land. 
I  had  thought  blindness  and  maimedness 
were  great  evils.  Here  men  make  them 
to  a  rejoicing." 

God  said,  '*  Didst  thou  then  think  that 
love  had  need  of  eves  and  hands  ?" 

And  I  walked  down  the  shining  way 
with  palms  on  either  hand.  1  said  to 
God,  '*  Ever  since  I  was  a  little  child  and 
sat  alone  and  cried,  I  have  dreamed  of 
this  land,  and  now  I  will  not  go  away 
again.  I  will  stay  here  and  shine."  And 
I  began  to  take  off  my  clothes  ;  and  when 
I  looked  down  I  saw  my  body  gave  no 
light     I  said  to  God,  •*  How  is  it  ?" 
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God  said,  ''  Is  ibere  no  dark  blood  in 
thy  heart ;  art  tbou  bitter  against  none  V* 

I  said,  **Ye8— ;"  and  I  tbongbt, 
*^  Now  is  the  time  when  I  will  tell  God 
what  I  have  been  meaning  to  tell  Him  all 
along,  some  day,  how  badly  my  fellow- 
men  have  tieated  me.  Uow  they  have 
misunderstood  me.  How  I  have  intended 
to  be  magnanimous  and  generous  to  them, 
and  they — "  I  began  to  tell  God  ;  and 
when  I  looked  down  all  the  flowers  were 
withering  under  my  breath.     I  was  silent. 

I  saw  that  uow  and  again  as  they  worked 
the  people  stooped  to  pick  up  something  ; 
I  asked  God  what  it  was. 

Then  God  touched  my  eyes,  and  I  saw 
that  what  they  found  were  small  stones  ; 
they  had  been  too  bright  for  me  to  see 
before  ;  and  I  noticed  that  the  light  of 
the  stones  and  the  light  on  the  people's 
foreheads  were  the  same.  And  when  one 
found  a  stone  he  passed  it  on  to  his  fel- 
low, and  he  to  another,  and  he  to  an- 
other. And  at  times  they  gathered  in 
great  company  about  a  stone,  and  raised 
a  great  shout  so  that  the  sky  rang  ;  then 
they  worked  on  again. 

I  asked  God  what  they  did  with  the 
stones  at  last.  Then  God  touched  my 
eyes  again  to  make  them  stronger  ;  and  I 
looked,  and  at  my  very  feet  on  the  earth 
was  a  mighty  crown.  The  light  streamed 
out. 

God  said,  '*  Each  stone  they  find  is  set 
here." 

It  was  wrought  according  to  a  marvel- 
lous pattern  ;  each  part  was  different,  yet 
the  pattern  ran  through  all. 

I  said  to  God,  **  How  is  it  each  man 
adds  his  stone,  and  though  there  is  no 
outline  that  they  follow,  the  design  works 
out  V 

God  said,  **  Because  in  the  light  his 
forehead  sheds  each  man  sees  faintly  out- 
lined that  full  crown.** 

And  I  said  to  God,  '*  How  is  it  that 
each  stone  when  it  is  added  is  joined 
along  its  edges  to  its  fellows  ?" 

God  said,  "  The  stones  are  alive  :  they 
grow." 

I  said  to  God,  **  What  does  each  man 
gain  by  his  working  ?*' 

God  says,  **  He  sees  his  outline  filled 
in  stone.*' 

I  said,  **  But  those  stones  which  are 
last  set  overlay  those  which  were  first ; 
and  these  will  again  be  covered  by  those 
which  come  later.*' 


God  said,  "  They  are  covered,  but  not 
hid.  The  first  shines  through  the  last ; 
and  the  light  is  the  light  of  all.'^ 

I  said  to  God,  **  When  will  this  crown 
be  ended  ?" 

God  said,  **  Look  up  !*' 

I  looked  ;  and  I  saw  the  mountain 
tower  above  me,  but  I  could  not  see  its 
summit. 

God  said  no  more. 

And  I  looked  at  the  crown  :  then  a 
passion  seized  me.  Like  the  longing  of  a 
mother  for  the  child  whom  death  has 
taken  ;  like  the  yearning  of  a  friend  for 
the  friend  whom  life  has  buried  ;  like  the 
hunger  of  dying  eyes  for  a  life  that  is 
slipping  ;  like  the  thirst  of  a  soul  for  love 
at  its  first  spring  waking,  so,  but  fiercer, 
was  the  longing  in  me. 

I  cried  to  God,  **  I,  too,  will  work 
here  ;  I,  too,  will  set  stones  in  the  won- 
derful pattern  ;  it  shall  grow  beneath  my 
hand.  And,  if  it  be  that,  laboring  here 
for  years  I  should  not  find  one  stone,  at 
least  I  will  be  with  the  men  that  labor  on 
the  hill-side.  I  shall  hear  their  shout  of 
joy  when  something  is  found,  I  shall  join 
in  their  triumph,  I  shall  shout  among 
them  ;  I  shall  see  it  grow.**  So  great 
was  my  longing,  as  I  looked  at  the  crown, 
I  thought  a  faint  light  fell  from  my  fore- 
head also. 

God  said,  **  Bo  you  not  hear  the  sing- 
ing in  the  garden  ?'* 

I  said,  **  No,  I  hear  nothing,  I  see  only 
the  crown.**  And  I  was  dumb  with  joy  ; 
I  forgot  all  the  flowers  of  the  lower 
Heaven  and  the  singing  there.  Then  I 
ran  forward.  I  threw  my  mantle  on  the 
earth,,  and  bent  to  seize  with  both  rny 
hands  one  of  the  mighty  tools  which  lay 
there.     I  could  not  lift  it  from  the  earths 

God  said,  **  Take  up  your  mantle,  and 
follow  me.*' 

I  followed  ;  but  I  looked  back  and  saw 
the  crown  burning,  my  crown  that  I  had 
loved. 

God  led  me  on  among  the  mountains. 
Higher  and  higher  we  mounted,  and  the 
road  grew  steeper.  Not  a  tree  or  plant 
was  on  the  bare  rocks,  and  the  stillness 
was  unbroken.  My  breath  came  bard  and 
quick,  and  the  blood  crept  within  my 
finger  tips.  I  said  to  God,  **  Is  this  still 
Heaven  ?*' 

God  said,  **  Yes  ;  it  is  the  highest.** 

Still  we  climbed.  I  said  to  God,  '*  I 
cannot  breathe  so  high." 
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God  said,  ^*  Bccaase  the  air  is  pure/' 

The  blood  burst  from  my  finger-tips. 

At  last  we  came  out  upon  a  solitaiy 
mountain  top. 

Not  a  living  being  moved  there  ;  but 
away  off  on  a  solitary  peak  I  saw  a  lonely 
figure  standing.  Whether  it  were  man  or 
woman  1  could  not  tell ;  its  breasts  were 
the  breasts  of  a  woman,  but  its  limbs  were 
the  mighty  limbs  of  a  man.  I  asked  God 
which  it  might  be. 

God  said,  *'  In  the  first  Heaven  sex 
reigns  ;  in  the  higher  it  is  not  noticed  ; 
but  in  the  highest  it  does  not  exist." 

And  I  saw  the  figure  bend  over  its  work. 

I  said  to  God,  '*  Is  it  not  terribly  alone 
here  ?' ' 

God  said,  **  It  is  never  alone." 

I  said,  *'  What  has  it  back  for  all  its 
labor  ?     I  see  nothing." 

God  said,  **  It  has  all  things." 

I  said  to  God,  '*  How  camo  it  there 
upon  that  solitary  peak  ?" 

God  said,  **  By  a  bloody  stair.  Step 
by  step  it  mounted  from  the  lowest  Hell, 
and  day  by  day  Hell  grew  farther  and 
Heaven  no  nearer.  It  hung  alone  be- 
tween two  worlds.  Hour  by  hour  in  that 
great  struggle  its  limbs  grew  larger,  till 
there  fell  from  it  rag  by  rag  the  garments 
which  it  started  with.  Drops  fell  from  its 
eyes  as  it  strained  them,  and  the  moisture 
from  its  forehead  was  blood  ;  each  step  it 
climbed  was  w6t  with  it.  Then  it  came 
out  here." 

And  I  thought  of  the  garden  where 
men  sang  with  their  arms  around  each 
other  ;  and  the  mountain-side  where  they 
worked  in  company.  And  I  said  to  God, 
*^  What  gains  the  man  who  climbs  here  ?" 

And  God  touched  my  eyes,  and  I  saw 
stretched  out  below  us  Heaven  and  Hell. 

God  said,  '*  From  that  lone  height  on 
which  he  stands  all  things  are  open.  To 
him  is  clear  the  shining  in  the  garden,  he 
sees  the  flower  leaves  open  and  the  streams 
break  out ;  no  shout  is  raised  upon  tho 
mountain- side  but  he  may  hear  it.  He 
sees  the  crown  grow  and  the  light  rise. 
All  Hell  is  open  to  him.  He  sees  the 
paths  mount  upward.  To  him  Hell  is  the 
seed  ground  from  which  Heaven  springs. 
He  sees  the  sap  ascending." 

And  I  saw  the  figure  bend  over  its 
work,  and  the  light  from  its  face  fell  on 
it. 

And  I  said  to  God,  '*  What  is  it  doing 
there  ?" 


God  answered,  **  It  is  making  music." 

He  touched  my  ears,  and  I  heard  it. 

And  after  a  long  while  I  said  to  God, 
*'  Where  did  he  leatn  it  ?" 

God  said,  '*  That  which  he  sees  be- 
comes lighc  in  him  ;  it  falls  upon  his 
work,  and  it  is  music." 

I  whispered  to  God,  "  This  is  Heaven." 

And  God  asked  me  why  I  was  crying. 
And  I  said,  "For  joy." 

And  the  face  turned  from  its  work  and 
looked  on  me.  Then  all  about  me  it 
grew  so  bright  I  could  not  see  things  sepa- 
rately. Which  was  God,  or  the  man,  or 
I,  I  Could  not  tell  ;  we  were  all  blended. 
I  cried  to  God,  "  Where  ait  thou  ?"  but 
there  was  no  answer,  only  music  and 
light.  And  afterward,  when  it  had  grown 
80  dark  again  that  I  could  see  things  sepa- 
rately, I  found  that  I  was  standing  there 
wrapped  tight  in  my  little  old,  brown, 
earthly  cloak,  and  God  and  the  man  were 
a  long  way  off  from  each  other  and  from 
me. 

I  did  not  dare  say  I  would  go  up  and 
make  music  beside  the  man.  I  knew  I 
did  not  reach  even  to  his  knee,  so  large 
he  was.  But  I  thought  I  should  stand 
there  on  my  little  peak  and  sing  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  great  music.  I  tried  ; 
my  voice  piped,  and  failed.  I  could  not 
sing  that  tune.     I  was  silent. 

God  pointed  to  me  that  1  should  go  out 
of  Heaven. 

I  cried  to  God,  **  Oh,  let  me  stay  here  ! 
I  will  interfere  with  no  one." 

God  said  "Go." 

I  said,  "  If  indeed  it  be,  as  I  know  it 
is,  that  I  am  not  great  enough  to  sing 
upon  the  mountain,  nor  strong  enough  to 
labor  on  its  side,  nor  bright  enough  to 
shine  within  the  garden,  then  let  me  at 
least  go  down  to  the  great  gate  ;  humbly 
I  will  kneel  there,  and  as  the  saved  pass 
in  I  will  see  the  light  and  hear  their  sing- 
mg." 

God  said,  "  It  may  not  be  ;"  and  still 
He  pointed. 

I  cried,  **  Then  let  me  go  down  to  Hell, 
and  I  will  grasp  the  hands  of  men  and 
women  there  ;  and  slowly,  holding  fast 
by  one  another,  we  will  work  our  way 
upward." 

God  said,  "Whither?" 

I  said,  "  To  the  highest  Heaven." 

God  pointed. 

I  threw  myself  upon  the  earth  and 
wept :   I   cried,   "  Earth  is  so   small,  so 
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mean  !     It  18  not  meet  a  sonl  should  see 
Heaven  and  be  cast  out  again  !'' 

God  laid  His  hand  on  me,  and  said, 
'*  Go  back  to  earth  :  that  which  yon  seek 
is  there." 

I  woke  :  it  was  morning.  The  silence 
and  darkness  of  the  night  were  gone.  I 
closed  my  eyes  and  turned  mo  toward  the 
wall  :  I  would  not  look  upon  the  dull  gray 
world. 

In  the  streets  below  men  and  women 
streamed  past  by  thousands,  I  heard  the 
feet  beat  on  the  pavement.  Men  on  their 
way  to  business  ;  servants  on  errands  ; 
boys  hurrying  to  school  ;  weary  profes- 
sors pacing  slowly  the  old  street ;  prosti- 
tutes, men  and  women,  dragging  their 
feet  heavily  upon  the  pavement  after  last 
night's  debauch  ;  artists  with  quick,  im. 
patient  footsteps  ;  tradesmen  for  orders  ; 
children  to  seek  for  bread.  I  heard  the 
stream  beat  by.  At  the  alley's  mouth,  at 
the  street  corner,  a  broken  barrel  organ 


played  ;  sometimes  it  quavered,  then  went 
on  again. 

I  listened  :  my  heart  scarcely  moved. 
I  could  not  bear  the  long  day  before  me  ; 
I  tried  to  sleep  again,  yet  still  I  heard  the 
feet  upon  the  pavement.  Then  suddenly 
I  heaid  them  cry  loud  as  they  beat,  **  We 
are  seeking  ! — we  are  seeking  !— we  are 
seeking  1"  and  the  broken  barrel-organ  at 
the  comer  sobbed,  **  The  beautiful  ! — the 
beautiful  1"  My  heart  which  had  been 
dead,  cried  out  with  every  throb,  '*  Love  I 
— Truth  I*  *  We  three  kept  time  together. 
I  listened  ;  it  was  the  music  I  had  heard 
in  Heaven  that  I  could  not  sing. 

And  fully  I  woke. 

Upon  the  faded  quilt  across  my  bed  a 
long  yellow  streak  of  pale  London  sunlight 
was  lying.  It  fell  in  through  my  narrow 
attic  window. 

I  laughed.     I  rose. 

I  was  glad  the  long  day  was  before  me. 
— New  Review. 
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I  AM  about  to  write  down  the  story  of 
the  woman  I  loved.  She  never  for  a  mo- 
ment loved  me.  I  suppose  she  might 
have  been  a  happy  woman  if  she  could 
have  done  so  ;  but  that  I  cannot  tell. 
Some  natures  seem  to  need  sorrow,  and  to 
seek  it ;  and  yet  these  natures  are,  I 
think,  those  that  feel  it  most.  It  is  a 
common  saying  that  we  desire  what  will 
make  us  happy.  This  I  do  not  believe. 
We  desire  that  which  inherited  instinct 
compels  us  to  desire,  that  which  has 
tended  to  procure  the  survival  of  the  race, 
and  not  that  which  has  secured  its  ease, 
its  joy,  its  comfort.  These  things  may 
indeed  be  part  of  the  conditions  which 
help  it  to  exist ;  they  are  as  frequently  the 
conditions  which  tend  to  its  decay  and 
destruction.  It  is  certain  that  the  condi- 
tions even  of  our  own  modern  society  re- 
quire that  there  should  be  a  large  number 
of  women  whose  instinct  it  is  to  sacrifice 
themselves,  who  cannot  love  the  men  who 
offer  them  a  life  of  pure  ease  and  indul. 
gence  ;  and  Dora  Wyntree  was  one  of 
those  women. 

I  knew  her  first  as  tf  young  and  brilliant 


girl,  much  loved  and  much  admired.  She 
stood  on  the  sunny  heights  of  life,  and 
seemed,  as  she  cast  her  bright  eyes  round 
her,  to  seek  a  path  in  which  she  could 
tread  firmly  and  gladly,  and  to  be  sure  of 
finding  such  a  path.  She  did  not  desire 
ease,  but  I  thought  her  destined  to  joyful 
work  ;  she  could  not  live  a  life  of  selfish- 
ness, but  she  seemed  assured  of  one  full 
of  happy  love. 

The  first  thing  in  which  she  dissatisfied 
her  friends  was  her  refusal  of  several  suit- 
able offers  of  marriage  ;  the  second  was 
her  engaj^ement  to  Ronald  Lester.  He 
was  a  quiet  and  grave  young  man,  and  he 
was  poor.  Though  perfectly  respectable 
he  had  no  very  desirable  connections  ;  he 
was  in  a  mercantile  house,  and  could  look 
forward  to  no  brilliant  prospects  either  cf 
wealth  or  position  ;  he  was  liked  and  re- 
spected by  every  one  who  knew  him,  but 
he  possessed  no  qualities  which  promised 
distinction  in  the  future.  Nevertnelcss  he 
was  one  of  those  men  who  know  how  to 
attach  others,  especially  women,  to  them- 
selves. Dis  few  friends  would  have  done 
almost  anything  that  he  asked  them  :  his 
one  sister,  who  had  died  unmarried,  had 
been  passionately  devoted  to  him  ;   and 
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all  those  with  whom  he  wan  at  all  intimate 
valued  his  society  to  a  degree  that  seemed 
to  me  extravagant.  Though  I  loved  Doia 
myself,  I  never  wondered  that  she  pre- 
ferred him.  I  have  mjself  felt  vaguely 
the  charm  of  his  peisonality.  This  per- 
sonality pervaded  all  he  did.  His  views 
on  every  subject  were  oiiginal,  the  direct 
result  of  his  own  conclusions  and  no  re- 
flection of  other  men's.  Therefore,  to  a 
woman  weary  of  the  drifting  common- 
pUces  of  society,  his  directness  and  sim- 
plicity of  thought  and  speech  must  have 
been  intensely  refreshing.  He  also  put  his 
opinions  into  practice  more  than  most 
men  do.  This  in  itself  must  make  the 
life  of  any  woman  who  lived  with  him  no 
easy  one  ;  but  a  brave  woman  was  likely 
to  love  him  all  the  better  for  that.  He 
seldom  spoke  of  himself,  but  when  he  did 
it  was  without  those  little  disguises  which 
are  common  in  society.  He  could  afford 
to  do  without  them.  lie  seemed  to  have 
no  thoughts  that  were  mean  or  evil.  His 
ideals  were  high,  his  impulses  generous. 
And  so,  with  a  timidity  unlike  her  frank 
pleasantness  to  others,  she  encouraged  him 
and  sought  to  know  him  better  ;  and  be- 
fore she  quite  knew  him,  or  was  sure  what 
she  meant  herself,  she  found  herself 
pledged  to  a  passionate  devotion  which 
life  alone  could  end,  which  was,  hence- 
forth, all  her  life  to  her. 

She  had  meant  it  to  be,  in  any  case, 
only  a  part  of  her  life,  to  help  her  with 
other  duties  and  ambitions  ;  but  Ronald, 
when  he  accepted  her  love,  demanded  also 
the  absorption  of  her  thoughts,  her  de- 
sires, her  plans,  her  affections,  her  convic- 
tions, into  his  own.  He  gave  her  in  re- 
turn a  passionate  tenderness,  admiration, 
and  gratitude  which  were,  I  suppose,  a 
sufficient  reward  for  anything  that  she 
might  sacrifice  to  him. 

At  any  rate  she  was  very  happy,  hap- 

fier  than  I  could  have  made  her,  though 
should  have  loved  her  in  a  different  way. 
But  her  life  henceforth  was  not  one  of 
roses.  They  were  engaged  for  five  years. 
The  first  year  Ronald  spent  in  England, 
the  next  four  were  passed  in  Australia, 
where  he  accepted  an  appointment  on 
which  he  hoped  in  time  to  be  able  to 
marry.  I  believe  that,  if  he  had  followed 
a  mode  of  life  which  was  personally  more 
distasteful  to  him,  he  might  have  remained 
in  England  and  married  sooner  ;  but  Dora 
was  satisfied  with  all  he  did.     I  do  not 


wonder  at  it,  because  she  saw  straight  into 
his  heart,  which  was  always  open  to  her, 
and  found  there  only  a  passionate  love  for 
herself  and  an  intense  determination  to 
make  no  compromise  with  anything  mean 
or  ignoble. 

Dora  had  belonged  to  an  opulent  family. 
She  hnd  been  educated  by  a  rich  and  child- 
less uncle  ;  but  his  death  left  her  penni- 
less and  without  many  fi  lends.  Her 
woildly  minded  lelatives  had  been  alien- 
ated by  her  engagement  to  Ronald  Lester 
— or  they  found  it  convenient  to  say  so — 
and  her  uncle  had  left  his  fortune  else- 
where. If  she  had  married  according  to 
his  wishes  he  would  without  doubt  have 
provided  for  her  sufficiently.  As  it  was, 
he  left  her  to  realize  the  full  consequences 
of  her  obstinacy,  as  he  had  considered  it, 
and  she  was  glad  to  accept  the  situation 
as  governess  which  some  one  offered  to 
her  after  his  death.  I  had  a  home  which 
she  might  have  shared,  and  at  the  time 
there  was  a  rumor  that  her  engagement 
had  been  broken  off.  I  therefore  ventured 
to  come  forward  and  speak  for  myself. 

She  was  angry  at  first,  but  when  I  told 
her  of  the  rumor  she  forgave  me.  She 
looked  at  me  with  her  large  dark  eyes  and 
said  softly,  **  But  if  it  were  broken  off,  I 
could  not  marry  anybody  ehe.  Do  you 
think  one  could  feel— that  sort  of  thing — 
twice  over  ?" 

'*  Many  people  do, — most  people,"  I 
answered  her. 

"  Not  I  ;  not  after  feeling  it  for  him. 
If  he  were  to  die  now  I  should  feel  the 
same  always." 

Five  years  after  they  were  first  engaged 
Dora  came  out  to  Australia  to  marry  Ron- 
ald. I  was  myself  there  at  the  time. 
There  was  quite  a  little  colony  of  us,  for 
it  included  Winny  Ranger,  formerly 
Winny  Brown,  Dora  Wyntree's  cousin 
and  school-friend.  She  was  but  a  foolish 
little  creature,  selfish,  simple  and  pretty  ; 
very  affectionate,  however,  full  of  tender 
impulses  and  gratitudes,  which  generally 
came  to  nothing  except  fresh  appealo. 
She  always  said  that  she  owed  everything 
to  Dora,  that  she  would  do  anything  for 
Dora,  and  I  suppose  she  meant  it.  '*  Such 
a  dear  little  thing  !  So  full  of  feeling  I" 
so  her  fiiends  used  to  speak  of  Winny 
Brown  ;  and  her  friends  said  the  same  of 
Winny  Ranger,  who  was  now  a  widow 
and  rather  poorly  provided  for,  with  one 
little  baby-girl  to  lobk  after. 
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Ronald  Lester  had  never  cared  for  bis 
betrothed's  cousin.  The  strong  demands 
whicb  be  made  on  all  those  with  whom  he 
was  intimate  soon  touched  bottom  in  the 
selfishness  of  her  nature.  She  could  be 
gushingly  affectionate,  but  not  silently 
self  repressing.  Yet  he  had  always  shown 
her  a  genial  indulgence,  and  she  had  fan- 
cied herself  a  favorite  with  him.  lie  ad- 
mired her  beauty,  liked  her  caressing  flat- 
tery, and  showed  her  a  sort  of  playful 
attention  in  those  early  days  when  he 
avoided  Dora.  Therefore  Winny  was  as- 
tonished when  the  engagement  was  fitst 
announced.  *'  Why,  1  thought  he  ad- 
mired mc.'"  she  said.  **  He  positively 
seemed  to  hate  }  ou.  Are  you  sure  there 
is  not  a  mistake  ?"  She  became  con* 
vinced,  in  time,  that  there  was  no  mistake, 
and  her  own  heart  was  not  touched  at  all  ; 
though  she  would  willingly  have  married 
Ronald,  out  of  vain  delight  that  so  serious 
a  man  should  become  her  captive. 

Presently  she  fell  in  love,  after  her  own 
light  fashion,  with  that  young  scapegrace 
Fred  Ranger.  Her  own  pcoplo  opposed 
the  match  ;  she  had  secret  meetings,  tried 
to  run  away  with  him,  and  got  herself 
into  much  trouble  and  disgrace.  Dora 
helped  her  out  of  her  difliculties,  per- 
suaded her  to  a  more  discreet  patience, 
used  on  her  behalf  a  diplomacy  which  she 
never  practised  for  herself  ;  and  so  ar- 
ranged everything  that  the  marriage  was 
permitted,  a  small  portion  was  handed 
over  to  Winny,  and  an  appointment  was 
found  for  Fred,  by  Ronald's  irfluence,  in 
the  same  house  which  emplo3ed  Ronald 
himself.  Fred  Ranger  took  his  young 
wife  out  to  Australia  and  died  shortly 
afterward,  leaving  her  only  the  small  for- 
tune which  had  been  her  own  marriage 
portion. 

As  a  widow  she  was  as  gay  and  as  affec- 
tionate as  ever,  particulaily  kind  to  Ronald 
**for  Dora's  sake,"  and  it  was  to  her 
house  that  Dora  went  out  to  be  married. 
1  had  tired  of  England  long  before,  and 
had,  somehow  or  other,  drifted  out  to  the 
same  place.  I  had  spent  some  time  in 
travel,  and  had  qualified  myself  for  vari- 
ous journeys  of  exploration  by  attending 
some  medical  lectures  and  going,  so  far 
as  I  could  without  taking  a  degree,  into 
hospital  and  medical  work  before  I  left 
England.  The  sort  of  knowledge  thus 
obtained  I  had  found  useful  to  me  in  many 
wavs.     When  I  came  across  Roc  aid  Les- 


ter he  invited  me  to  stay  with  him,  and  a 
sort  of  curiosity  that  I  had  about  him 
made  me  glad  to  do  so.  I  wondered  how, 
since  he  cared  so  much  for  Dora,  he  could 
contrive  to  live  without  her  ;  but  I  soon 
became  convinced  that  he  was  quito  as 
much  in  love  with  her  as  ever.  He  was 
holding  himself  in  hand  with  a  sort  of 
fiery  patience  which  was  strange  to  me  ; 
the  thought  of  her  seemed  to  possess  his 
life,  yet  ho  never  seemed  to  have  supposed 
it  possible  to  sacrifice  other  aims  to  secure 
her  sooner.  When  once,  however,  the 
marriage  was  settled  and  she  was  coming 
out  to  him,  his  feeling  for  her  seemed  to 
leap  out  of  the  strong  restraint  he  had  put 
u])on  it. 

'*To  think,"  ho  said,  ''that  I  have 
lived  without  her  all  these  years,  and 
known  that  she  was  in  the  same  world, 
not  another  1  If  I  had  thought  about  it 
I  suppose  I  could  not  have  done  it.  Now 
I  can  dare  to  think.  In  another  week  she 
will  be  here,  and  then,  nothing  but  death, 
nothing  but  death,  can  part  us  any  more  !'* 
He  rose,  stretched  himself  with  the  air  of 
a  man  breaking  loose  from  a  long  restraint 
put  upon  himself  ;  then  he  went  out  to 
the  sunset,  behind  which,  somewhere,  she 
sailed  toward  him.  It  was  strange  to  me . 
to  hear  him  speak  so  unreservedly,  and  he 
never  did  it  again  ;  but  even  then  I  no- 
ticed that  he  thought  of  his  own  loss,  and 
not  of  what  she  had  felt  all  these  long  and 
lonely  years. 

IL 

If  there  was  in  the  world  any  mail  on 
whose  honor  and  faithfulness  a  woman 
might  fully  rely,  I  should  have  said  that 
man  was  Ronald  Lester.  Little  as  I  liked 
him  in  some  ways,  I  could  have  trusted 
him  as  completely  as — more  completely 
than — myself.  His  nature  seemed  less 
open  to  indirect  temptation  ;  any  bieach 
of  confidence  seemed  to  be  impossible  to 
him.  It  remains  then  a  terrible  mystery 
to  me  that  for  such  a  man  such  a  fate 
should  have  been  held  in  reserve. 

I  had  read  of  similar  things  before.  I 
knew  of  the  man  who  wad  so  affected  by 
a  bullet  in  his  biain  that  for  half  the 
months  of  his  life  he  was  a  thief  and  a 
liar,  the  other  half  a  good  and  honest  fel- 
low. I  knew  of  the  girl  whom  an  attack 
of  illness  reduced  to  childishness,  so  that 
she  began  to  live  and  learn  again,  forget- 
ting her  past ;  until  a  second  and  crueller 
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attack  restored  her  strangely  to  her  old 
self,  to  find  that,  in  the  jears  she  had  lost, 
all  her  life  had  altered,  and  her  lover  had 
long  before  married  another  woman.  I 
knew  of  these  things  ;  bat  we  do  not  ex- 
pect such  horrors  to  come  into  our  own 
lives.  Somehow  we,  and  those  we  love, 
are  (according  to  our  expectations)  to  be 
exempt  from  the  more  terrible  afSictions 
of  our  race.     **  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us, 

0  Lord,"  we  cry,  **  may  these  things 
come  !"  And  suddenly  they  are  with  u», 
and  of  us,  and  are  ourselves,  and  we  awake 
to  know  the  whole  horror  of  that  which 
was  but  a  word  and  a  name  to  us. 

1  am  glad  to  think  that  Dora  Wyntree 
had  one  happy  evening  after  she  landed  in 
Australia.  Ronald  met  her  and  took  her 
to  her  cousin's,  and  when  he  came  back 
to  me  at  night  he  had  the  air  of  a  man 
who  has  been  in  Paradise.  '"  She  is  moro 
beautiful  than  ever,"  he  said  to  me.     **  If 

1  had  seen  her  often  I  could  never  have 
waited  here." 

They  were  to  be  married  in  a  few  dajs. 
If  they  had  been  married  at  once,  I  sup- 

Eose,  the  circumstances  that  followed  must 
ave  been  different,  but  how  different  I 
cannot  say.  The  morning  after  Dora's 
.  arrival  Ronald  met  with  a  bad  accident. 
He  was  thrown  from  the  horse  he  was  rid- 
ing, his  foot  was  entangled  in  the  stirrup, 
and  he  was  dragged  along  a  rough  road 
for  some  distance  before  be  could  be  res- 
cued. He  was  taken  up  unconscious  and 
carried  to  Mrs.  Ranger's  to  be  nursed. 
There  was  a  young  surgeon  in  the  place 
who  was  called  in  to  attend  him.  He 
pronounced  the  injury  to  the  head  seri- 
ous, but  was  very  hopeful  of  recovery, 
and  congratulated  us  all  on  the  fact  that 
the  patient  could  have  the  care  of  his 
future  wife,  evidently  a  born  nurse. 

I  did  not  myself  see  Ronald  for  some 
days.  He  was  quite  unconscious  at  first 
and  afterward  was  kept  very  quiet.  Win- 
ny,  however,  gave  good  accounts  of  him. 
She  had  begun  to  sit  with  him  a  little  in 
the  daytime,  while  Dora  rested,  and  she 
thought  that  he  was  coming  round  very 
nicely.  So  did  the  young  doctor.  I  only 
saw  Dora  once  or  twice  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  she  seemed  to  me  anxious  and 
tired. 

A  private  engagement  of  my  own  called 
me  away  for  some  days,  and  when  I  re- 
turned— for  a  brief  interval  only — I  was 
told  that  Mr.  Lester  was  recovering  rap- 


idly and  would  soon  be  quite  strong  again. 
I  was  therefore  surprised  to  get  a  note 
from  Dora  Wyntree  asking  if  I  would  call 
and  see  her  soon,  as  she  wished  to  consult 
me  on  a  point  of  importance.  I  was  the 
only  old  friend  who  was  near  her,  she 
wrote,  and  my  medical  knowledge  might 
help  her.  I  went  at  once  to  Mrs.  Ranger's, 
and  was  received  by  Mrs.  Ranger  herself. 

*'  Oh,  he's  doing  beautifully,"  she  said 
to  me,  **  only  he's  very  irritable  some- 
times. Convalescents  are,  you  know. 
And  somehow  Dora  does  not  manage  him 
now  ;  she  who  was  always  called  such  a 
good  nurse.  She  misunderstands  and 
vexes  him.  He  gets  on  much  better  with 
me.  I  take  things  more  lightly,  you  see. 
And  so  I  am  a  great  deal  with  him  now. 
The  marriage  ?  Oh,  we  don't  speak  of 
that  just  yet  I  will  send  Dora  to  you. 
I  think  her  quite  unreasonably  anxious. 
Do  tell  her  to  take  things  easily." 

When  Dora  came  I  could  see  that  s*  e 
was  not  taking  things  easily,  though  she 
took  them  quietly. 

**  I  am  glad  you  have  come,"  she  said. 
''  I  want  you  to  see  him.  You  have 
known  him  a  long  time.  You  will  tell  me 
if  he  seems  the  same  ;  or  if  the  difference 
was  there — before." 

**  What  difference  ?"  I  asked  her. 

'*  I  cannot  tell  you.  No  one  else  sees 
it.  They  seem  even  to  like  him  better. 
But  he  seems  to  me  different — from  what 
I  remember.  And — "  she  said  looking 
earnestly  at  me,  and  speaking  with  some 
hesitation,  '*  I  have  found  out  that  he 
does  not  like  me  to  be  in  the  room  ; 
though  he  tries  to  hide  it  from  me.  I  dis- 
tress him,  though  I  don*t  know  why  ;  so 
I  go  away  now,  and  leave  him  a  great  deal 
to  Winny." 

Her  voice  trembled  as  she  spoke.  I 
saw  that  a  great  fear  was  in  her  heart,  a 
fear  which  she  would  not  utter.  She  was 
facing  it  alone. 

**  I  will  see  him,"  I  said  to  her,  '*  and 
give  you  my  opinion." 

My  interview  with  Ronald  was  a  strange 
one.  The  seriousness  of  the  man  seemed 
gone  :  he  spoke  lightly  and  oddly  ;  but 
he  seemed  to  be  in  easy  and  pleasant  spir- 
its, and  Winny  laughed  a  good  deal  at  the 
clever  things  he  said, — ^and  some  of  them 
were  really  very  clever.  I  spoke  of  Dora. 
A  look  of  distress,  even  of  perplexity, 
came  over  his  face  ;  but  he  struggled  with 
the  feeling,    whatever  it  was,   that  op- 
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pressed  him.  "  She  woirics  herself,"  he 
said.  '*  I  wish  you  woald  tell  her  to  take 
things  easily, — like  Winny/' 

I  had  seen  enough.  I  went  back  to 
Dora.  **  I  think  it  would  be  best  for  you 
to  go  away  for  a  time/'  I  told  her. 

**  For  his  sake?" 

*'  For  the  sake  of  both  of  you.  Ilis 
mind  will  recover  its  tone  roost  quickly  in 
that  way,  and  without  any  efiort.  Effort 
is  bad  for  him." 

She  sat  down  in  a  chair  and  looked  at 
the  table-cloth,  but  answered  nothing. 

**  Do  not  take  it  too  seriously,"  I  said 
to  her.  "  We  must  give  him  a  little 
time,  and  it  will  be  all  right.  This  sort 
of  thing  is  not  unusual.  He  has  had  a 
bad  accident  and  has  not  quite  got  over 
it" 

"  But  the  others  ?" 

**  The  others  see  nothing ;  but  you 
were  right.  I  am  glad  you  spoke  to  me. 
Now  do  as  I  tell  you." 

She  did  not  rebel  ;  and  I  cannot  think 
even  now  that  I  made  a  mistake.  She 
would  have  gone  through  worse  trials,  bit- 
terer humiliations,  if  she  had  remained 
with  him.  A  lady,  who  was  a  .friend  of 
mine,  and  who  lived  at  some  distance,  in- 
vited her  to  go  to  her  for  rest  and  change 
of  air  for  a  short  time  ;  and  she  went. 

I  did  not  see  the  parting.  I  suppose  it 
was  a  strange  one.  On  one  side  a  hidden 
tragedy,  on  the  other  a  light  and  casual 
farewell.  And,  Winny,  as  spectator, 
laughed  and  was  very  gay. 

It  was  some  weeks  a/terward,  that  I 
(who  was  again  up  country,  engaged  on 
my  own  enterprises)  received  another 
summons  from  Dora.  She  was  still  stay- 
ing with  the  friend  with  whom  I  had 
placed  her. 

'^  It  was  foolish  perhaps  to  ask  you  to 
come,"  she  said,  so  soon  as  I  saw  her — 
for  there  was  no  one  else  present  at  the 
interview — *^  but  I  thought  I  should  like 
you  just  to  know — you  have  been  a  very 
good  friend  to  me — and  I  did  not  feel 
that  I  could  write  it.  They  are  to  be 
married  very  soon." 

"  They  ?     Who  ?" 

**  Ronald  and  Winny." 

''The- scoundrel  I" 

**  Oh,  no,"  she  urged  piteously,  **  not 
Ronald  !  He  cannot  help  it.  You  know 
that." 

**  Then  Mrs.  Ranger  must  be  mad." 

**  No.     She  does  not  understand.    I  do 


not  think  she  could.  She  says  that  he  is 
very  fond  of  her  ;  that  he  always  pre- 
ferred her — really  ;  but  he  tried  to  like 
me,  because  I  seemed  good  and  could 
help  him  in  what  he  wanted  to  do.  But 
now  he  knows — this  illness  and  the  way 
she  nursed  him — and  the  way  I  nursed 
him — have  shown  him  that — the  other 
thing — would  have  made  him  very  un- 
happy." 

''  And  she  believes  all  this  ?" 

**Yes." 

I  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  I 
asked,  *'  lias  he  no  conscience  left  ?" 

*'  Oh,  yes.  But  he  cannot  help  it ;  and 
I, — 1  have  made  it  easy  to  him." 

There  was  the  whole  situation  in  a  nut- 
shell. He  could  no  longer  help  it ;  and 
so  she  had  made  it  easy  to  him. 

But  I  protested  against  the  situation. 
**  This  state  of  things  is  only  temporary," 
I  said,  **  he  will  probably,  in  time,  be- 
come just  what  he  once  was.  It  is  shock- 
ing that  he  should  take  an  irretrievable 
step  now.  He  could  not  do  it  if  Mrs. 
Ranger  had  been  true  to  you  and  herself." 

*'  She  believes  him,"  said  Dora  simply, 
'*  and  I  think  he  is  very  urgent." 

In  this  case  he  was,  I  believe,  very  ur- 
gent. He  was  not  sure  of  himself,  did 
not  understand  himself,  and  could  not 
bear  to  wait.  He  wanted  to  escape  at 
once  from  his  serious  past  into  a  light  and 
easy  present  which  suited  his  altered  tem- 
perament. Effort  and  endurance — once 
his  second  nature — had  now  become  intol- 
erable to  him  ;  and  the  presence  of  those 
who  might  expect  him  to  be  strong  and 
endure,  was  for  the  time  intolerable  too. 

He  did  not  like  to  see  me,  but  I  made 
a  point  of  visiting  him  once  before  his 
marriage,  and  of  urging  delay.  I  did  not 
do  it  for  Dora's  sake  ;  she  had  made  me 
promise  that  I  would  not.  It  was  on 
other  grounds  that  I  protested  against  the 
marriage  ;  but  I  only  made  Lester  very 
angry.  He  assured  me  that  ho  was  doing 
the  wisest  thing,  the  best  for  everybody. 
**  I  very  nearly  ruined  my  own  happi- 
ness," he  said,  **  and  Dora's  as  well,  by 
mistaking  a  sort  of  intellectual  sympathy 
for  personal  love.  She  would  have  been 
miserable  as  my  wife.  She  sees  that  now, 
and  is  glad  to  be  free." 

Still  I  urged  delay. 

**  There  is  every  reason  against  it,"  he 
said.  **  Winny  wants  looking  after  ;  and 
when  she  is  uiy  wife  she  can  look  after 
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Dora,  and  be  a  friend  to  her.  That  is 
what  I  want.  Dora  would  be  very  lonely, 
you  know,  otherwise." 

And  80  they  were  married  ;  but  the 
promised  friendship  was  ineffectual. 
Winny  had  plenty  to  absorb  her  in  other 
ways,  and  somehow  Ronald's  money  did 
not  now  go  so  far  as  before.  He  was  easy 
and  extravagant,  as  was  his  wife.  He  be- 
came a  brilliant  talker,  but  rather  a  care- 
less worker.  He  took  everything  pleas- 
antly and  lightly  ;  he  became  very  popu- 
lar socially,  a  charming  acquaintance  for 
all,  a  real  friend  to  none.  Yet  some  peo- 
ple thought  him  improved,  especially 
Winny.  She  said  he  was  so  clever,  every- 
body told  her  so  ;  but  his  temper  was  odd 
and  capricious  ;  home  life  did  not  suit 
him  ;  it  was  almost  necessary  for  them  to 
visit  a  good  deal,  whether  they  could 
afford  it  or  not. 

Meanwhile  Dora  remained  as  a  govern- 
ess where  she  had  gone  as  a  friend.  She 
had  a  hard  life  of  it ;  Ihe  lady  of  the 
house  fell  into  ill-health,  the  children  were 
naughty,  and  there  was  far  too  much 
work  thrown  upon  Dora's  hands.  She 
did  not  wish,  however,  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. She  had  gone  away  to  be  married, 
and  the  thought  of  such  a  return  was  nat- 
urally painful  to  her.  So  she  stayed 
where  she  was.  I  saw  her  from  time  to 
time  ;  but  she  never  asked  roe  news  of 
the  Lesters,  and  I  believe  that  Winny 
soon  gave  up  writing  to  her.  Winny's 
temper  was  getting  spoiled  by  contact  with 
a  nature  she  did  not  understand  ;  she  had, 
besides,  her  sickly  little  girl  to  take  up 
much  of  her  time. 

At  last  this  sort  of  life  came  to  an  end. 
The  lady  who  was  Dora's  friend  and  the 
mother  of  her  pupils  died  ;  the  children 
were  sent  away  to  school,  and  Dora  de- 
termined to  go  back  to  England.  Per- 
haps she  thought  she  was  old  enough  not 
to  mind  the  strange  humiliation  of  her  re* 
turn  ;  perhaps  the  past  seemed  now  far 
enough  behind  her  to  be  faced  even  in  the 
land  of  her  happiest  memories.  I  had 
alwajs  kept  a  sort  of  guardianship  over 
her  from  a  distance.  Once  more  I  ven- 
tured to  ask  her  to  marry  me,  bat  she  an- 
swered :  '*  No,  no  ;  I  belong  to  him, — 
not  to  Winny's  husband,  but  the  Ronald 
that  used  to  be.  He  never  wronged  me. 
I  am  as  much  his  widow  as  if  he  had  died 
then.  I  shall  never  change.  If  this  ter- 
rible thing  had  happened  to  me  instead  of 


to  him,  he  would  have  been  faithful  1o 
me,  whatever  I  did.  I  will  be  tru^  to 
him."  This  was  indeed  the  strangest  in- 
stance of  faith  in  the  face  of  fact  that  I 
had  ever  come  across  ;  and  yet,  I  think, 
she  was  right.  The  one  most  cruelly 
wronged  of  all  of  us  was  Ronald  ;  but 
fate,  and  not  she,  had  wronged  him. 

in. 

If  Dora  went  to  England,  however,  I 
must  go  too,  and  I  took  passage  in  the 
same  vessel.  She  showed  as  much  confi- 
dence in  my  friendship  as  in  Ronald's 
blameless  faithfulness,  letting  me  act  as  a 
sort  of  elderly  kinsman  to  her  ;  but  I  was 
really  very  little  older  than  herself,  no 
older  at  all  than  Ronald.  He,  however, 
with  all  his  seriousness,  had  always  pos- 
sessed the  enchanting  and  fervid  quulity 
of  youth,  and  this  was  denied  to  me  ;  per- 
haps this  was  why  women  trusted,  but  did 
not  love  me. 

It  was  with  a  great  shock  of  surprise 
that  I  discovered,  when  we  were  already 
on  board  the  vessel,  that  the  Lesters  were 
to  be  our  fellow-passengers  to  England. 
I  had  seen  little  of  them  for  some  time, 
and  it  appeared  that  they  had  come  away 
at  the  last  quite  suddenly.  Ronald  had 
lost  his  appointment,  so  Winny  told  me, 
but  she  did  not  regret  it ;  he  would  do  so 
much  better  in  England.  I  gathered  from 
her  also  that  they  had  lived  beyond  their 
means,  and  were  much  in  debt ;  and  I  dis- 
covered afterward  that  hep  own  small  por- 
tion had  gone  with  the  rest.  She  told  me 
that  Ronald  had  been  very  strange  lately,- 
and  restless ;  he  wanted  to  get  away  to 
new  places.  When  I  saw  him  he  looked 
to  me  like  a  haunted  man  ;  his  old  self 
had  been  gradually  coming  to  life  and  tor- 
mentiug  hiru.  He  dared  not  face  the  look 
of  it,  and  was  trying  to  escape  from  it. 
He  passed  over  his  difficulties,  however, 
with  an  air  of  bravado,  very  unlike  his 
old  character.  When  he  and  Dora  met 
face  to  face  for  the  first  time,  after  those 
long  years,  I  saw  a  look  of  absolute  hor- 
ror in  his  eyes,  as  if  the  past  confronted 
him  like  a  spectre.  Cut  she  smiled  gen- 
tly, and  put  out  her  hand,  and  he  imme- 
diately recovered  himself.  He  spoke  to 
her  then  with  an  exaggerated  air  of  friend- 
liness and  ease,  and  turned  aside  to  talk  to 
her.  She  leaned  over  the  bulwarks  and 
looked  at  the  water,  and  I  heard  their  con- 
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yersation.  I  suppose  that  to  strangers 
there  would  have  been  nothing  at  all  dis- 
tasteful in  what  he  said.  Most  persona 
would  have  pronounced  him  a  clever,  but 
rather  egotistic  man.  To  her  I  know  that 
there  were  a  lightness  and  unreality  in  his 
manner  and  conversation  which  pained  her 
inexpressibly.  She  answered  him  quietly 
and  composedly,  but  I  know  that  she  was 
glad  when  he  went  away.  She  remained 
where  she  was  then,  and  did  not  look 
round  ;  but  when  I  went  to  her,  the  hand 
which  she  took  away  from  her  eyes  (as  if 
she  had  been  shading  them  from  the  sun) 
was  wet  with  tears.  That  was  the  only 
time  that  I  ever  saw  her  weep  for  her 
trouble  ;  and  it  was  for  the  change  in 
him,  not  for  the  loss  to  her. 

She  kept  almost  entirely  in  her  own 
cabin  after  that,  pleading  sickness.  Winny 
was  also  very  much  occupied  with  her 
little  girl,  who  was  very  sick.  I  saw  a 
good  deal  of  Ronald,  and  noticed  how 
restless  and  excited,  how  impatient  and 
irritable  he  was.  The  ship  seemed  too 
small  for  him,  its  pace  too  slow.  Some- 
times he  avoided  me,  sometimes  he  sought 
me  out  half  defiant  I  v. 

Then  we  encountered  a  great  storm, 
from  which  the  ship  came  out  water- 
logged, a  drifting  wreck.  After  that 
there  were  dreadful  days  of  heat  and 
calm  ;  the  sea  shone  and  the  sun  burned, 
and  the  heart  sickened  with  hope  delayed. 
The  men  worked  at  the  pumps,  and  we  all 
watched  for  a  sail.  We  were  far  from 
land,  but  we  might  keep  up  for  some  days 
yet,  the  captain  said,  if  we  had  quiet 
weather.  Meanwhile  we  slowly  drifted, 
and  we  hoped  that  we  were  drifting  land- 
ward. 

Winny 's  little  girl  was  very  ill,  and  her 
mother  rarely  left  her.  Ronald  showed 
himself  always  more  excited  and  impatient 
of  inactivity.  His  wife  told  me  that  he 
hardly  slept  at  all,  and  begged  me  to  give 
him  a  sedative.  I  did  so  at  last ;  but  the 
result  was  unfortunate,  for  the  medicine 
made  him  more  wakeful  still  ;  and  the  next 
day,  which  was  one  of  fiery  heat,  found 
him  worse  than  ever.  He  would  not  be 
advised  or  controlled  ;  he  exposed  himself 
with  mad  imprudence  to  the  whole  force 
of  the  sun,  and  by  night  time  he  was,  not 
at  all  to  my  astonishment,  struck  down  by 
sotoe  strange  illness,  whether  a  form  of 
sunstroke  or  of  bra'n  fever  1  could  not 
tell.  He  was  at  first  unconscious,  then 
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wildly  delirious,  and  knew  no  one.  His 
wife  could  not  leave  her  little  girl,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  have  some  help.  Doia 
offered  hers.  He  did  not  recognize  her, 
and  in  the  distracted  state  of  every  one  on 
board  it  would  have  been  diflScult  to  find 
any  one  else  fit  for  the  work.  I  think  she 
was  glad  to  have  it,  and  I  was  glad  to 
give  it  to  her.  So  we  nursed  him  to- 
gether, she  and  I,  for  more  than  one  day 
and  night ;  while  the  ship  drifted,  drifted, 
and  the  captain  said  we  drew  nearer  land. 
Ronald  talked  wildly  of  the  long  past, 
when  he  was  a  boy  at  school  :  of  his 
mother  and  his  sisters  ;  but  of  Winny  or 
of  Dora  he  said  not  a  word. 

At  last  there  came  a  night  when  ho 
opened  his  eyes  and  looked  about  him  ob- 
servantly. I  saw  the  look  and  knew  that 
a  change  had  come.  This  was  the  old 
Ronald  that  we  had  known.  In  the  mys- 
tic  land  in  which  he  had  wandered  he  had 
somehow  come  across  the  lost  tracks  and 
followed  them.  How  could  we  welcome 
him  back  to  a  world  which  was  no  longer 
the  same  ? 

"  Dora  1"  he  murmured,  "  Dora  !'' 

She  turned  her  staitled  gaze  to  mine 
(for  she  stood  beside  his  bed),  and  I 
looked  at  her  imperatively.  She  under- 
stood what  I  meant  to  say,  and  obeyed 
me. 

*'  Yes,"  she  said,  '^  I  am  here,  Ron- 
ald.'' 

**  I  knew,"  he  murmured,  **  that  you 
would  be  here.  Through  all  the  evil 
dreams  I  knew  that  you  waited  for  me  at 
the  end.     Give  me  your  hand." 

I  had  drawn  silently  nearer  to  her. 
Now  I  whispered,  ^'  Do  whatever  he  asks 
you.  He  will  soon  fall  asleep,  and  then 
you  shall  go.'* 

She  gave  him  her  hand,  and  he  clasped 
it  in  both  his  own.  Then  his  eyes  closed, 
he  seemed  to  be  satisfied.  But  she  gazed 
at  me  imploringly.  '*  Do  not  go  away," 
she  whispered. 

That  was  indeed  a  strange  night  for  me 
and  for  her  ;  for  him  it  was,  I  think,  a 
happy  one.  He  spoke  now  and  then  ; 
and  she  answered  him  in  her  soft,  clear 
tones,  for  he  would  not  be  satisfied  other- 
wise. **  It  is  beautiful  to  hear  your  voice 
in  the  darkness,"  he  said  ;  *Mt  comes  to 
me  like  something  I  have  waited  a  life- 
time for.  Speak  to  me  again.  Tell  me 
you  are  here."  And  she  answered  him 
softly  but  distinctly,  '^  I  am  here."     She 
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kept  her  head  bent ;  I  coald  not  see  her 
face  in  the  dim  light ;  I  knew  not  what 
great  force  of  self-repression  she  was 
using  :  but  her  voice  was  clear  enough. 
And  yet  how  strange  it  was  to  hear  the 
things  he  said  to  her,  and  to  know  the 
truth  I  I  had  no  right  to  hear  them  ;  but 
if  I  had  gone  away  she  would  not  have 
stayed.  So  I  had  to  endure  it.  I  sup- 
pose that  what  she  endured  was  worse. 
He  spoke  to  her  as  her  lover,  to  whom  she 
was  to  be  married  in  a  few  days  ;  and  she 
knew  that  he  had  been  for  years  the  hus- 
band of  another  woman. 

What  he  said  was  I  suppose  much  what 
every  passionate  lover  says  to  his  mistress, 
but  there  was  an  intensity  in  his  voice 
which  affected  even  me.  I  did  not  won- 
der that  she  had  given  her  heart  to  him  in 
the  past.  He  seemed  at  last  a  little  dissat- 
isfied with  her  gentle  reticence,  and  asked, 
'*  Is  any  one  else  here?"  I  answered,. 
''I  am  here.  You  have  been  very  ill, 
and  I  have  been  helping  to  nurse  you." 
**  Oh,"  he  murmured,  "  I  have  been  ill. 
That  accounts  for  many  things.  But  for 
that  we  should  have  been  married  already  ; 
should  we  not,  Dora  If  And  I  have  had 
strange  dreams.  Now  I  can  sleep  quietly, 
having  heard  your  dear  voice  in  the  dark- 
ness. Kiss  me,  dailiug,  and  go  and 
rest." 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment ;  then  she 
bent  over  him  and  touched  his  lips  lightly 
with  hers.  But  he  put  out  his  arms — I 
could  see  this,  because  the  cabin  was  not 
dark,  as  ho  said,  only  dimly  lighted — ^and 
strained  her  to  his  heart  in  a  long  and 
close  embrace.  She  lose  to  her  feet  as  he 
released  her,  and  I  saw  that  a  strong  shud- 
der went  through  her  whole  frame  ;  other- 
wise she  stood  quite  still  and  silent.  I 
was  afraid  that  I  nad  demanded  too  much 
from  her  ;  but  I  saw  that  in  a  moment  she 
had  recovered  herself,  and  with  a  quiet 
step  she  left  the  cabin.  She  said  no  word 
to  me. 

I  waited  beside  him  until  he  fell  asleep, 
and  then  I  went  to  seek  her,  having  some 
vague  fear  on  her  behalf.  As  I  did  so  I 
passed  the  cabin  where  Winny  slept  with 
ner  child.  The  door  was  open,  and  she 
was  talking  to  it  rather  fretfully.  '*  Is 
he  better  ?"  she  asked  as  she  heard  mo  ; 
and  I  answered  '*  Yes,"  which  seemed  to 
satisfy  her. 

When  I  came  to  the  door  of  Dora's 
cabin  all  seemed  dark  and  silent.     Stretch- 


ing out  my  hand  to  knock  I  found  that 
the  latch  had  been  injured  in  the  storm  ; 
there  was  no  real  fastening,  and  the  door 
swung  open  before  me.  There  was  a  dim 
light  within  by  which  I  could  see  Dora. 
She  lay  on  the  floor  on  her  face  with  her 
head  on  her  arms,  as  still  as  if  she  were 
dead.  There  was  something  shocking  to 
me  in  the  abandonment  of  her  attitude, 
as  if  at  last  her  grief  had  beaten  her  to 
the  earth  and  she  could  no  longer  hold  up 
against  it.  But  she  was  very  quiet ;  not 
a  tremor  ran  thiough  her  white  fingers, 
which  were  clasped  beneath  her  head  upon 
the  floor.  I  closed  the  door  softly  and 
went.  No  one  could  help  her  or  comfort 
her.  She  must  bear  and  conquer  her 
trouble  alone. 

Ronald  slept  so  well  and  so  naturally 
that  toward  morning  I  ventured  to  leave 
him  and  to  go  up  on  deck.  The  sea  was 
still.  At  last,  far  off,  was  a  glimpse  of 
land. 

Presently  Dora  joined  me.  She  was 
carefully  dressed  and  quite  composed. 
There  was  even  a  smile  on  her  face  as  she 
pointed  to  the  distant  shore.  *'  After 
all,"  she  said,  ^*  we  are  going  to  be 
saved." 

I  looked  in  her  eyes  as  she  spoke,  and 
I  should  have  liked  to  ask  her,  *'  Do  you 
want  to  be  saved?"  But  it  would  have 
been  cruel  to  speak  so  in  the  face  of  her 
courage. 

As  I  stood  with  her  there,  still  talking 
of  the  chance  of  reaching  shere,  an  un- 
foreseen circumstance  happened.  Ronald 
Lester,  fully  dressed,  but  walking  a  little 
uncertainly,  and  looking  a  shadow  of  his 
former  self,  came  up  on  deck  and  joined 
us.  I  had  expected  to  keep  him  below, 
and  I  had  intended  to  inform  him,  as 
judiciously  as  possible,  of  his  present  situ- 
ation before  he  saw  either  Winny  or  Dora. 
Now  I  hardly  knew  what  to  do.  Dora 
turned  a  little  paler — she  had  never  much 
color  now,  though  she  kept  her  beauty 
wonderfully — and  looked  down  at  the 
water. 

**I  am  better,"  said  Ronald,  "so  I 
got  up.  I  wanted  to  see — Dora."  He 
looked  round  him  with  a  little  bewilder- 
ment and  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness.  1^ 
struck  me  that  he  was  relieved  when  he 
saw  no  one  else  near  us. 

"  I  suppose  I  have  been  ill  for  some 
time,"  he  said. 

'*  Yes,"  I  answered,  **  for  sometime." 
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"  And  thinjo^  have  probably  happened 
which  I  do  not  remember  yet  ?" 

**  Many  things." 

He  looked  very  much  troubled,  but 
gathered  himself  together,  as  it  were,  and 
replied  :  **  Ah  well,  they  can  wait.  I 
need  not  understand  it  all  just  yet.  I  am 
here,  and  Dora  is  here," — his  look  at  her 
expressed  everything  it  could  do  as  he 
said  this,— ^**  so  the  rest  matters  very  lit- 
tle. It  seems  odd  that  you  should  have 
brought  me  to  sea  when  I  was  ill.  I  re- 
member the  beginning  of  an  accident.  I 
suppose  you  thought  that  change  of 
air —  ?"  He  seemed  half  afraid  to  pro- 
ceed further,  yet  anxious  to  know  more. 
I  did  not  answer  him,  and  he  did  not  pur- 
sue the  subject  of  his  accident,  but  asked, 
**  Have  we  been  shipwrecked  ?" 

*'  We  are  quite  disabled,  and  half  full 
of  water.  We  can  hardly  keep  afloat  a 
couple  of  hours  longer.  But  the  boats 
are  being  got  ready,  and  we  are  near 
enough  land  to  reach  it.*' 

*'  Are  there  many  women  and  children 
on  board  ?"  His  air  of  curiosity  was 
blended  with  anxiety.  What  did  he 
dread  to  hear  ?  Uid  his  dreams  haunt 
him  painfully  ?  "  Some  women  and  chil- 
dren," I  answered,  not  daring  to  speak  of 
Winny  and  the  little  girl.  Surely  he 
would  remember  them  presently.  Dora 
looked  ever  at  the  sea.  If  he  would  re- 
member it  would  save  us  both  much 
trouble.  I  cannot  say  how  much  time 
passed  while  we  stood  there.  For  once  I 
felt  paralyzed.  The  situation  overpowered 
me  ;  and  Dora  expected  me  to  act.  A 
strange  lassitude  of  content  rested  upon 
Ronald.  He  seeded  to  have  got  back,  a 
broken  man  indeed,  but  himself  as  he 
used  to  be,'  into  a  haven  left  long  ago. 
The  mere  fact  of  Dora's  presence  was 
sufficient  for  him.  He  preferred,  appar- 
ently, to  ask  no  more. 

Meanwhile  the  deck  had  become  a  busy 
scene.  The  boats  were  being  prepared, 
the  passengers  were  crowding  forward, 
eager  to  take  their  places.  At  last  I  saw 
Winny,  with  an  anxious  face,  and  her 
child, — a  heavy  weight  for  her  now — in 
her  arms,  coming  toward  us. 

**  Are  you  so  much  better,  Ronald  ?" 
she  cried.  '*  Oh,  I  am  so  glad.  But 
why  does  nobody  tell  me  what  to  do  ?  T 
thought  Dora  would  come,  or  somebody. ' ' 

Ronald  looked  at  me  oddly. 

'*Who  is  the  Uttle  girlT'    he  said. 


'*  I  seem  to  remember  her  in  my  dream. 
It  was  not  a  pleasant  dream." 

I  went  to  Winny,  intending  to  lead  her 
away.  The  foolish  thought  that  she  had 
no  right  there,  that  she  was  an  intruder, 
was  in  my  mind.  But  she  would  not  be 
so  taken  possession  of  by  me.  **  We 
must  go  in  the  first  boat,"  she  protested  ; 
"  but  Ronald  must  go  with  us.  Why 
does  he  not  come  ?" 

"  He  is  ill,"  I  answered  promptly. 
**  Take  your  child  and  go  forward.  I 
will  look  after  him." 

She  was  reluctant  to  go,  afraid  to  stay  ; 
but  she  moved  away.  I  ought  to  have 
been  more  sorry  for  the  poor  woman  than 
I  was. 

Dora  turned  now  to  Ronald  and  looked 
him  full  in  the  face.  **  I  think  you  ought 
to  go  and  look  after  her  if  you  are  able," 
she  said  gently. 

**  And  leave  you  ?  Why  ?"  but  I  saw 
a  doubt,  a  dreadful  memory,  begin  to 
gather  in  his  eye. 

**  Because  she  is  your  wife.  You  have 
been  ill  and  have  forgotten." 

I  saw  then  that  I  ought  not  to  have 
left  her  to  do  this  cruel  thing  ;  but  I  had 
been  stupefied  before.  He  leaned  for- 
ward heavily  and 'trembled.  "That  was 
the  dream,"  he  said  ^  "  you  do  not  mean 
to  tell  me  that  it  was  true.  It  cannot  be 
true.     I  could  not  do  it." 

She  did  not  answer  him. 

**  How  long  is  it, — since  ?" 

**  Five  years." 

**  And  I  have  been  married  to  her  ?" 

**  More  than  four." 

"  And  you, — in  those  ^yti  years  ?" 

Her  smile  was  a  bitter-sweet  one  as  she 
answered  him,  *'  I  have  lived  ;  we  can 
none  of  us  do  more, — or  less." 

**  It  is  impossible  I"  he  cried.  **  She 
was  your  fiiend.  If  I  could  do  it,  she 
could  not." 

**  She  was  not  to  blame.  You  wished 
it  very  much."  she  answered  gently. 

**  / — wished  it  V  and  he  laughed 
scornfully  ;  and  yet  I  think  he  began  to 
remember  it  all, — but  as  if  it  had  hap- 
pened to  another  man. 

**  No  one  was  to  blame,"  she  persisted, 
with  a  grave  sweetness,  which  seemed  to 
influence  him  and  to  calm  him  at  the  same 
time.  **  Not  you,  nor  I,  nor  she.  And 
what  you  have  to  bear  I  have  borne  for 
five  years.  I  think  we  must  make  the 
best  of  it  now." 
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"But  you  wronged  no  one,"  he  pro- 
tested passionately,  awaking  in  a  be- 
wildered way  to  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
situation. 

*'  Nor  you,"  she  answered  simply. 
'*  You  never  could.  Tt  was  not  in  your 
nature  ;  it  is  not  in  your  nature  now." 

He  listened  to  her  intently,  as  if — feel- 
ing so  utterly  astray — he  sought  guidance 
in  her  voice.  **  You  mean  that  my  duty 
is  elsewhere  ?" 

She  did  not  answer,  but  her  silence  was 
expressive. 

'*  And  the  little  girl  is  her  baby,  whom 
I  remember." 

Nobody  spoke.  Perhaps  his  dream 
spoke  for  us.  It  was  better  so.  Words 
seemed  impossible  ;  they  meant  too  much 
and  too  little. 

"  I  understand,"  he  said,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  "  that  they  belong  to  me. 
I  will  go  and  put  them  in  the  boat.  Then 
I  will  come  back  to  you." 

He  seemed  gifted  with  a  new  energy, 
as  he  turned  and  walked  steadily  away.  I 
did  not  think  of  going  ;  I,  at  least,  be- 
longed to  Dora,  and  had  never  forfeited 
my  right  to  look  after  her. 

But  he  came  back  again  presently,  and 
waited  with  us  silently.*  Not  one  of  us 
seemed  in  a  hurry  to  go.  We  were  will- 
ing to  remain  for  the  last  boat,  as  the 
others  were  launched  and  rowed  rapidly 
away  over  the  bright  sea.  It  appeared 
then  that  the  only  passengers  left  were 
Ronald,  myself  and  Dora.  Dora  bad 
been  pressed  to  go  before,  but  she  gave 
up  her  place  to  some  one  else.  In  the 
confusion  I  think  that  it  was  not  quite 
understood  that  a  lady  had  been  left  be- 
hind for  the  last  boat.  Neither  Ronald 
nor  I  urged  her  to  do  anything  but  what 
she  wished.  If  she  preferred  to  give  the 
best  chance  of  life  to  others, — even  to  men 
— I  thought  that  she  had  the  right  to  do  it. 

And  then  it  was  discovered  that  the 
boat  left  for  us  had  been  badly  injured  in 
the  storm,  and  the  accident  had  been 
overlooked  until  now.  Already  the  other 
boats  were  far  away,  and  they  were,  be- 
sides, fully  laden.  Except  ourselves, 
every  one  had  been  eager  to  get  away 
from  the  doomed  ship.  Moments  were 
of  value,  and  it  would  take  long  to  repair 
the  boat  efficiently.  It  was  a  strange 
oversight  which  had  made  this  situation 
poBsible. 

The  captain  came  to  me,  his  face  white 


with  the  anguish  of  remorse.  **  We  will 
make  what  haate  we  can,"  he  said,  '^  but 
if  the  ship  sinks  first,  the  lady — "  he 
could  not  go  on.  "  We  shall  have  to 
swim  for  it,  you  know." 

*'  I  will  do  my  beat  for  her,"  I  an- 
swered ;  *'  you  and  the  men  do  what  is 
possible  with  the  boat."  I  knew  that  my 
help  would  have  been  useless  there,  I 
should  only  have  got  in  the  way. 

Ronald  and  Dora  leaned  over  the  side 
of  the  vessel  together.  They  understood 
our  position,  and  did  not  seem  afraid.  I 
lingered  near  them,  remembering  my 
promise  to  help  her.  The  conversation 
which  I  heard,  and  of  which  thev  made 
no  secret,  seemed  a  continuation  of  some- 
thing that  had  been  said  before.  "  I 
wonder  what  comforted  you  most  in  all 
those  years,"  he  was  saying  to  her. 
*'  Duty  ?" 

"  Duty  sometimes  means  despair,"  she 
answered  gently.  It  was  strange  to  mo 
to  hear  the  hard  things  she  said  in  her 
soft  voice.  Indeed  I  thought  that  she  re- 
venged herself  in  that  last  interview  some- 
what for  her  lonff  silence.  Perhaps  she 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  speak- 
ing at  last  to  one  who  loved  and  under- 
stood her.  I  had  indeed  loved  and  under- 
stood her  all  the  time,  but  that  did  not 
appear  to  count  for  much.  As  for  him, 
he  seemed  now  to  realize  the  situation 
fully.  His  awakening  had  been  rapid  in 
the  sudden  crisis  thrust  upon  us. 

"  I  wonder  if  life  or  death  is  before 
ns?*'  he  said.  "In  another  world,  at 
least,  you  will  belong  to  me." 

"Do  you  want  another  world?"  she 
answered.     "  Has  not  one  been  enough  ?" 

Hers  was  a  strange  creed,  first  learned, 
I  fancy,  from  him.  But  she  found  in  it 
that  which  a  good  woman  finds  apparently 
everywhere,  a  reason  to  love  and  to  for- 
give,  a  lesson  of  patience  and  endurance 
and  faithfulness.  He  had,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  strong  instinct  of  rebellion  and 
indignation  against  that  hard  hand  of  fate 
which  he  had  once  declared  irresponsible 
and  inevitable. 

"  I  cannot  bear  it,"  he  said  suddenly  ; 
and  then  he  added,  *  ^  You  kissed  me  last 
night  in  the  cabin.  Let  me  kiss  you  again 
now.  The  ship  is  going  down  presently 
with  us  both."  But  she  shrank  away 
from  him  in  horrified  surprise.  **  Who 
will  know  it  or  be  the  worse  for  it  ?"  he 
persisted. 
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'*  /  should  know  it  and  be  the  worse 
for  it,"  she  answered. 

"  Yet  last  night—" 

"  Last  night  you  did  not  understand." 

'^  And  you  gave  it  to  me  as  a  sort  of 
tonic,  as  you  would  have  given  me  any 
other  medicine  that  was  ordered.  Yon 
are  cruel  to  me  after  all.  You  never  loved 
me  as  I  loved  you." 

*'  Oh,  hush  !"  she  said,  and  her  voice 
broke  into  a  sob  at  last.  '^  After  all  these 
years, — when  I  have  hardly  borne  even  to 
touch  any  other  hand,  because  yours — " 
She  could  not  go  on  further,  but  he  was 
melted  to  tenderness  and  repentance. 
"  Forgive  me  !  forgive  me  !"  I  saw  him 
put  his  hand  on  hers  where  it  had  rested 
near  him  ;  and  she  did  not  move  away, 
but  let  her  fingers  clasp  his,  while  a  new 
look  of  peace  and  comfort  stole  into  her 
face.  '*  I  wrong  you  every  way.  Trust 
me  ;  love  me  ;  I  ask  no  more  from  you. 
Only  tell  me  this ;  have  you  had  any 
thought  that  has  been  a  compensation  to 
you  for  all  that  I  made  you  endure,  that 
1  did  not  know  you  were  enduring  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  ;  *'  that  you  have 
loved  me,  and  that  I  need  not  blame  you 
in  anj^thing — in  anything.  I  never  have 
blamed  yon,  and  I  never  will." 

**  You  never  shall  have  need  again." 

I  moved  away  from  them.     I  could  not 


bear  to  hear  more.  Was  this  a  farewell 
or  a  reunion  ?  I  put  the  length  of  the 
ship  between  myself  and  them,  forgetting 
my  design  of  keeping  near  her.  While 
I  was  far  off  the  ship  gave  a  great  shud* 
der,  — and  then  we  all  went  down  together. 
I  was  not  drowned,  having  been  never  a 
lucky  man.  I  reached  shore  safely 
enough  ;  so  did  the  captain  and  all  the 
men  with  him  ;  but  no  one  saw  Ronald  or 
Dora  any  more. 

J  found  Winny  already  on  land,  very 
unhappy,  and  asking  what  she  had  better 
do.  There  seemed  a  sort  of  reason  why 
I  should  provide  for  her  in  the  circum- 
stances ;  she  almost  expected  it,  and  I 
have,  so  far,  fnlfiled  her  expectations. 

When  I  look  back  I  cannot  say  that 
Dora  Wyntree  was  more  unhappy  than 
many  women.  She  had  at  least  her  mo- 
ment of  triumph  at  the  end,  when  her 
faith  in  human  truth  and  human  tender- 
ness was  vindicated.  She  kept  her  ideals 
and  her  self-respect  to  the  last.  **  Whom 
the  gods  love  die  young,"  I  do  not  see 
for  myself  any  prospect  of  a  speedy 
death.  And  no  woman  ever  loved  me  as 
she  loved  Ronald.  To  some  the  wine  of 
life  brings  bitterness  and  anguish  and  de- 


spair 


>ut  there  are  otheis   who   never 


taste   it.     The    cup    is   served   to    them 
empty. — Macmilhn*s  Magazine. 
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An  American  prophet  is  not  without 
honor,  save  in  his  own  country  ;  but  it  is 
curious  how  much  his  country menU  esti- 
mate of  him  depends  upon  foreign  appre- 
ciation, especially  that  of  Englishmen,  end 
therefore  how  rare  is  his  opportunity  for 
self  congratulation,  considering  that  Eng- 
land has  so  slight  a  regard  for  Americans 
foremost  men,  her  poets  and  prophets, 
and  so  little  real  knowledge  of  them.  To- 
day, it  may  almost  be  said  of  American 
writers,  painters,  sculptors,  that  they  re- 
quire the  stamp  of  European  approval  in 
order  to  attain  a  recognized  place  of  es- 
teem in  American  opinion.  America  as 
yet  is  not  sure  of  its  judgments.  But  woe 
to  the  Englishman  who  commits  the  tact- 
less indiscretion  of  saying  that  this  is  so. 


Americans,  however,  see  no  reason  for 
humbly  impressing  their  deficiency  upon 
others.  While  the  Englishman  prefers  to 
live  in  a  fool's  paradise  of  imperial  pride, 
the  American,  with  the  assurance  of  im- 
maturity, assumes  a  certainty  and  om- 
niscience which  he  knows  to  be  ill-founded, 
and  which  can  deceive  nobody  acquainted 
with  history  and  human  nature.  He  may 
admit,  within  the  privacy  of  his  own  geo- 
graphical boundaries  and  to  other  Ameri- 
cans, bitter  things  about  himself  and  his 
fellows  ;  but  like  the  English,  in  their  as- 
sertion of  their  own  pushing  dominance, 
he  is  not  possessed  of  sufficient  magnanim- 
ity to  own  the  truth  to  others  who  are 
not  of  his  own  kith  and  kin. 

It  is  amusing  to  come  upon  a  character- 
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istic  snch  as  this,  reminscent  of  the  boy- 
ish iDflation  of  the  public  school,  in  the 
attitude  and  bearing  of  states  when  they 
are  forced  to  throw  their  shoulders  back 
and  toe  the  line  of  dignity.  '*  You  have 
no  idea,  my  son,  with  how  little  wisdom 
the  world  is  governed,"  said  Count  Oxen- 
stiern,  the  Chancellor  of  Sweden.  Behind 
the  conventional  and  magniloquent  phrases 
of  diplomatic  correspondence  is  frequently 
a  void  of  intellectual  inanity  that  some- 
times imposes  upon  statesmen  themselves. 
A  score  of  adequate  illustrations,  both 
Englinh  and  American,  crowd  to  the  point 
of  my  pen  in  this  connection.  But  the 
most  conspicuous  illustration  of  all  it  oc- 
curs to  me  to  give  at  the  moment,  because 
it  will  serve  also,  by  the  way,  as  an  all- 
sufficient  proof  of  the  prominence  and 
pervasiveness  of  the  English  characteristic 
of  selfishness,  in  illustration  of  which  I 
noted  in  a  former  article  a  more  trivial  in- 
stance that  has  been  much  criticised. 

Never  has  England's  selfishness,  her 
constant  practical  belief  in  the  truth  of 
the  principle  of  Natural  Selection,  and 
her  confidence  that  the  working  of  this 
theory  may  be  facilitated  by  jealous 
attention  to  one's  own  resources — God 
helping  those  who  help  themselves — been 
more  effectively  demonstrable  than  in  the 
whole  history  of  her  relations  with  her 
colonies.  She  has  believed  that  the  race 
is  indeed  to  the  swiftest,  and  the  battle  to 
the  strongest,  and  bread  to  the  worldly- 
wise,  and  she  has  seen  that  the  best  way 
to  prove  this  is  to  win  by  being  univer- 
sally competent  herself.  But  in  state- 
craft, as  in  the  selling  of  eggs,  there  may 
be  a  wisdom  of  the  penny  and  a  foolish- 
ness of  the  pound.  In  this  one  conspicu- 
ous particular  such  fiscal  demoralization 
and  folly  have  almost  always  marked  the 
policy  of  the  usually  so  sane  and  sensible 
and  fair-minded  England.  What  her 
ministers  ought  always  to  have  done  in 
regard  to  colonial  affairs,  that  is,  in  re- 
gard to  foreign  affairs  that  were  really 
home  affairs,  was  to  have  bent  all  their 
energies  to  hoodwinking  the  people. 
She  should  have  made  her  children  use- 
ful to  her,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
cealed from  them  their  subjection.  What 
actually  she  has  succeeded  in  doing  is 
either  to  apply  the  chastizing  rod,  or  else 
to  show  in  regard  to  her  offspring  an  un- 
natural indifference.  Uence  the  cultiva- 
tion  of  that  spirit  of  alienation  in  the 


colonies  which  a  century  ago  wrested  from 
England  the  United  States  in  America, 
and  which  seems  liable  to  disintegrate  her 
larger  empire  of  this  nineteenth  century. 
Ordinarily  any  proper  working  theory  of 
diplomacy  depends  upon  a  piactical  appli- 
cation to  human  nature  of  the  eternal 
principle  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy  ; 
action,  that  is,  without  speech,  fairt  sans 
dire.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  a  people 
who,  in  the  first  place,  have  from  sheer 
indifference  neglected  their  duty  for  so 
long  a  time  that  the  policy  off  aire  sans 
dire  is  now  impracticable,  and  who  now 
fail  to  take  the  only  course  left  open  to 
them,  that  of  a  generous  interest  and  sym- 
pathy, which  shall  uproot  all  falsity  of 
pride  ?  By  such  careless  indifference  to- 
day England  runs  the  risk  of  losing  a 
splendid  empire. 

The  American  revolution  taught  Eng- 
land nothing.  Her  frantic  endeavors  to 
bite  off  her  own  nose  are  almost  pathetic. 
She  betrays  df^igerous  symptoms  of  grow- 
ing cataract,  impairing  clearness  of  vision. 
Her  statesmen  need  a  course  in  moral 
geometry  and  ethical  conic  sections,  to 
learn  how  to  plot  ontward,  into  regions 
that  just  as  intimately  concern  them  be- 
yond their  sLores,  the  projection  of  cer- 
tain admirably  straight  lines  and  princi- 
ples which  they  readily  enough  apply  to 
themselves  and  to  the  people  for  whom 
they  legislate  in  their  own  island.  As 
long  ago  as  the  time  of  Edward  I.  the  de- 
cree de  tallagio  non  concedendo  settled  that 
no  tax  or  impost  should  be  levied  without 
the  joint  consent  of  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons. In  England  itself  this  has  been  a 
sacred  principle  for  centuries,  and  out  of 
it  grew  the  principle  of  no  taxation  with- 
out representation.  But  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  this  decree  lost  to  the  mother 
country  the  American  colonies.  England 
did  not  see  at  the  time,  and  she  does  not 
now  wholly  see,  that  her  sons  are  her  sons 
though  seas  divide  them.  How  fond 
Englishmen  are  of  facts  and  how  well  they 
manipulate  them  I  have  elsewhere  stated. 
^'  The  English  now  and  then  produce  a 
learned  creature  like  a  thistle,  prickly  with 
all  facts,  and  incapable  of  all  fruit."  But 
apparently  England  is  the  Doubting 
Thomas  of  the  nations,  who  believes  in  no 
facts  but  those  which  she  can  literally 
handle — such  for  instance  as  produce  the 
clannish  barbaric  warfare  that  often  exists 
for    generations    between    families,    over 
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merely  a  disputed  ell  of  real  estate — or 
else  facts  that  she  can  see  in  closest  per- 
spective. Unless  this  were  true  she  would 
be  more  alive  to  the  stress  of  the  present 
time.  The  American  Revolution  was  as 
truly  a  civil  war  as  the  War  of  Secession 
in  America  or  the  great  Oromwellian  out- 
break of  that  name  in  England.  George 
III.  thought  it  the  revolt  of  a  depen- 
dency. It  is  a  fallacy,  however,  that  has 
been  too  long  held  to  imagine  that  the 
American  colonies  proved  their  right  to  a 
separate  existence  by  virtue  of  their  suc- 
cess. The  legitimacy  of  the  struggle  lay 
in  its  character  as  a  fight  for  equity  of 
rights.  New  Englishmen  happened  to 
have  a  temper  more  English  than  that  of 
their  domineering  elder  brothers  on  the 
soil  of  the  old  home,  and  they  were  more 
keenly  alive  to  any  derogation  from  their 
rights.  Like  the  Plaza-Toro  family  in 
the  Gondoliers  they  did  not  **  demand  " 
until  they  had  first  **  sought*'  and  **  de- 
sired "  equality  of  recognition  at  court 
with  the  other  portions  of  the  State. 
When  that  freedom  and  equality  were  de- 
nied them  by  an  ignorant  and  indifferent 
government,  then  was  bom  their  right  to 
fight  to  the  bitter  end.  But,  of  course, 
the  issue  of  individual  existence,  beyond 
that  of  local  self  •government,  was  by  no 
means  constitutional  or  anything  but  revo- 
lutionary. As  self-respecting  Englishmen 
their  only  course  was  a  protracted  ob- 
stinacy. But  the  spirit  of  final  compro- 
mise which  usually  stands  Englishmen  in 
such  good  stead  forsook  at  this  crisis  those 
who  lived  at  home,  and  the  wrongheaded- 
ness  of  Lord  North's  government  dropped 
the  insolent  iron  hand  of  coercion  upon  a 
people  very  much  more  English  than  the 
Englishmen  who  were  then  in  the  majority 
in  Parliament.  Had  it  not  been  for  an 
estranging  sea,  too  wide  to  be  traversed 
by  the  unsympathetic  selfish  gaze  of  Eng- 
land, Englishmen  would  have  seen  that 
they  were  putting  their  feet  upon  the 
necks  of  brothers,  and  that  it  was  time  to 
change  the  character  they  were  playing  to 
that  of  Sir  Giles  Fairplay  which  suits  them 
so  much  better.  Here  was  an  object  les- 
son that  one  might  have  thought  large 
enough  even  for  eyes  other  than  English. 
Bnt  it  was  not  learned  in  America  any 
more  than,  as  we  see  ample  proofs  to- 
day, it  has  been  learned  in  England.  As 
a  civil  war,  the  American  Revolution  was 
inevitable  ;  as  a  war  of  independence,  it 


was  at  the  time  a  geographical  necessity. 
The  Civil  War  in  America  discussed,  with 
the  argumept  of  bullets,  practically  the 
same  question,  namely  the  rights  enjoyed 
by  people  possessed  of  local  self-govern- 
ment, and  the  duties  incumbent  upon* 
them.  The  right  of  the  South  to  seces- 
sion was  much  more  plausible  than  that  of 
the  original  colonies  of  New  England  to 
secede.  For  the  national  integrity  de- 
pended  originally  upon  a  voluntary  com- 
pact. The  exact  nature  of  State  rights 
and  the  Union  was  far  less  quickly  and 
certainly  determinable,  and  the  individual 
independ.ence  of  the  several  states  was 
really  an  arguable  question  ;  whereas  that 
of  the  colonies  was  not,  until  a  stupid 
policy  drew  a  line  wider  than  the  ocean 
between  the  home  island  and  that  part  of 
England  in  America.  Fortunately  for 
both  the  North  and  the  South  in  America 
there  were  no  natural  barriers  of  mountain 
or  dim  stretches  of  vague  sea  to  solve,  as 
with  the  irony  of  a  fate  that  puts  to  scorn 
all  human  intervention,  a  question  in 
which  the  anxious  discussions  of  men  were 
vain,  and  their  actual  warfare  impotently 
sublime  and  pathetic  folly.  Marriages  of 
states,  obviously,  save  on  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic^  are  made  in  heaven  ;  at  all 
events  not  always  by  the  orthodox  ap- 
pointed ministers  on  earth. 

This  entire  significant  episode  of  history 
is  largely  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
characteristic  English  selfishness  got  the 
upper  hands  of  the  English  habit  of  com- 
promise almost  as  characteristic.  As  has 
been  said  before,  from  the  dominance  of 
this  principle,  which  destroyed  her  insight 
and  injured  her  sense  of  perspective,  she 
has  suffered  much  chagiin.  That  even 
thus  the  whole  injury  she  does  herself  is 
not  told,  but  that  in  general  this  sefishness 
even  distorts  her  judgment,  I  lately  noted 
entertainingly  illustrated  by  a  mural  tab- 
let placed'betwecn  two  nondescript  Indians 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  who  hold  upon 
their  heads  a  piece  of  sculpture  erected  to 
the  memory  of  an  Hon.  Lieut.-Colonel 
Roger  Townshend,  killed  by  a  cannon- 
ball  on  the  25th  of  July,  1759,  as  he  was 
reconnoitring  the  French  lines  at  Ticon- 
deroga.  This  slab  enrolls  the  Hon.  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Roger  Townshend  **  with  the 
names  of  those  immortal  statesmen  and 
commanders  whose  wisdom  and  intrepidity 
in  the  cause  of  this  comprehensive  and 
successful   war  have   extended   the   com- 
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roerce,  enlarged  the  dominions,  and  up- 
held the  raajesty  of  thei^e  kingdoms,  be- 
yond the  idea  of  any  former  age. "  Not- 
withstanding the  internal  evidence  of  the 
style  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Hon.  Lieut. -Colonel  Roger  Town- 
shendy  one  of  the  immortals  of  this  war 
which  upheld  the  majesty  of  this  British 
empire  beyond  the  idea  of  any  former 
age,  is  a  mythical  creature  or  a  demigod. 
For  Fort  Tieonderoga  still  stands,  the 
most  imposing  military  ruin  in  America, 
and  across  its  western  barracks  the  sun 
sets  full  upon  its  brown  and  crumbling 
stone,  now  adorned  with  a  truly  nine- 
teenth century  legend  in  the  staring  white 
letters  of  somebody's  **  Stove  Polish." 
This  legend  attests  at  all  events  a  certain 
reality  to  the  cycle  of  stories  clustering 
about  the  ruin.  But  Tieonderoga  is  not 
only  a  monument  to  American  vulgarity, 
but  also  a  warning  to  Englishmen  of  the 
fatality  lurking  in  their  short-sighted  self- 
i^ness  and  in  the  practical  lack  of  per- 
spective I  have  mentioned.  They  should 
see  to  it  that  amid  the  long  wash  of  Aus- 
tralasian seas  there  arise  not  another  Tieon- 
deroga as  significant.  For  they  still  have 
it  in  their  power  at  this  period  of  rapidly 
extending  intercommunication,  when  seas 
no  longer  divide  as  they  once  did  in  the 
earlier  time  when  Englishmen  in  America 
laid  the  foundations  of  their  new  Ameri- 
can state,  to  seise  the  event,  and,  securing 
for  themselves  and  their  posterity  a  har- 
monious and  federated  empire,  to  seal  for 
all  time  the  issue  of  the  future. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  inflation  and  boast- 
fulness  of  which  mention  has  been  made, 
arising  partly  from  a  sense  of  their  own 
deficiencies,  should  bo  so  rife  among 
Americans,  for  it  is  unnecessary.  A  tal- 
ent of  appreciation  is  much  more  natural 
to  the  Americans  than  to  the  English. 
But  criticism,  of  course,  however  much  it 
fulfils  its  function  by  being  simply  a  faith- 
ful recording  of  impressions,  or  as  a  sym- 
pathetic interpretation,  is  at  least  the  abil- 
ity to  know  a  good  thing  when  one  sees 
it  Yet  the  feeling  of  the  courage  of 
one*s  convictions,  while  always  a  moral 
characteristic  in  a  person  of  artistic  genius 
or  good  abilities,  unfortunately  may  exist 
quite  apart  from  critical  insight  or  intel- 
lectual cleverness.  The  unadulterated 
strain  of  English  blood  in  America,  and 
certain  other  small  sections  of  charm- 
ing and  cultivated  people  not  English,  still 


possess  this  steadiness  and  poise  which  I 
have  elsewhere  called  moral  inertia,  and 
are  quite  free  from  the  vulgar  **  bounce" 
and  boastf  ulness.  But  these  are  no  longer 
the  dominant  classes  in  American  life. 
Democratic  institutions  have  tended  to 
their  disfranchisement.  The  remnant, 
possessing  a  refined  tradition  of  manners 
and  of  culture,  and  endowed  hereditarily 
with  the  love  of  whatsoever  things  are 
noble  and  of  good  report,  comparatively 
speaking  is  very  small.  Not  unlike  the 
class  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  in 
Paris,  it  lives  in  as  nnobtiusive  an  aliena- 
tion as  possible  in  the  midbt  of  a  vast 
number  of  good-natured  and  common- 
place vulgarians.  Its  function  is  the 
tending  of  the  vestal  fires.  It  is  an  aris- 
tocracy beyond  any  question  more  exclu- 
sive than  the  aristocracy  of  England.  Le- 
vitesof  the  arcana  of  the  best  in  American 
life,  their  own  self-preservation  almost  de- 
mands their  isolation.  Their  condition  is 
pathetic,  were  it  not  so  enviable,  in  the 
distinction  attaching  to  their  sacred  obli- 
gation of  preserving  the  national  records 
and  keeping  the  fires  alight.  At  times 
they  half  believe  they  prefer  the  **  stink- 
ing breath"  and  the  ^'  sweaty  nightcap" 
of  the  rampant  democracy,  fast  develop- 
ing in  England,  to  the  exasperating  habit 
of  gaucheiie,  manifested  in  every  gesture 
by  people  given  only  to  pennies,  psalms, 
or  platitudes.  For  though  the  gap  be- 
tween the  higher  and  the  lower  in  Eng- 
land is  yearly  narrowing,  still  there  is  a 
pleasant  deference  and  that  habit  of  re- 
spect which  leads  to  ease  of  living  there. 
In  America,  the  presumptuous  familiarity 
of  manner,  born  usually  of  the  very  kind- 
est and  most  unselfish  feelings,  is  ex- 
tremely odious,  and  none  the  less  so  for 
the  merit  of  its  origin.  American  bon- 
homie seems  to  be  an  endeavor  to  be  one 
thing  to  all  men.  This  is  not  at  all  the 
same  thing  as  being  all  things  to  all  men. 
The  Pauline  diplomacy  is  an  ideal  that 
neither  England  nor  America  has  reached. 
The  self-centred  indifference  of  Englishmen 
is  as  unfavorable  to  this  ideal  as  the  hearty 
abandon  of  indiscriminate  intimacy  that 
marks  the  American  tvpe.  The  Chii§tian 
conception  of  the  fellowship  of  mankind 
and  love  of  one's  neighbor  has  become  far 
riper  in  Ameiica  than  in  England,  and  it 
is  usually  more  genuine  when  it  exists. 
But  there  is  very  little  of  the  actual  spirit 
of  Christianity  in  either  country.     There, 
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as  here,  Jesus,  whom  haters  of  the  Jews 
with  perverse  thoughtlessness  still  prefer 
to  call  Christ,  is  the  most  discussed,  but 
the  least  understood,  person  in  history. 
In  America  people  are  often  wooed  to 
churches  where  they  are  told  nine  times 
what  I'aul  said  to  once  what  Jesus  said, 
and  their  attendance  is  won  by  theatrical 
devices  which  in  England  would  be  thought 
very  bad  taste  indeed.  But  listeners  once 
won  are  for  the  most  part  more  intellec- 
tually entertained  and  spiritually  enlight- 
ened by  the  sermon  than  church-goers  in 
England.  Except  in  the  Episcopal  de- 
nomination so  called,  which  is  in  America 
only  a  sect  among  others  more  significant, 
the  same  interest  does  not  attach  to  the 
rest  of  the  service  other  than  the  sermon. 
But  the  average  ability  of  New  English  or 
even  American  clergy  is  in  advance  of  the 
average  ability  of  the  same  class  in  Eng- 
land. In  comparison  with  the  stern  tute- 
lage of  the  New  English  clergy  the  train- 
ing and  circumstances  of  clei gy  in  Eng- 
land under  the  Establishment  have  been 
lax.  The  result  has  been  a  stronger  moral 
fibre,  but  a  learning  adapted  to  less  hu- 
mane ends,  and  in  general  a  deeper  but 
less  broad  intellectual  achievement.  ^'  The 
religion  most  prevalent  in  our  northern 
colonies,"  said  Burke,  in  his  speech  on 
conciliation  with  America,  'Ms  a  refine- 
ment on  the  principle  of  resistance  ;  it  is 
the  dissidence  of  dissent ;  and  the  protes- 
tantism of  the  Protestant  religion.''  The 
element  of  life  transplanted  in  the  first 
two  centuties  beyond  the  Atlantic  was  an 
invigorating  principle  from  the  marrow  of 
the  English  oackbone.  This  protestant- 
ism of  the  Protestant  religion  gave  integ- 
rity and  vitality  of  latent  energy  which 
assured  continuous  and,  on  the  whole, 
healtl^  development  to  a  people  caring 
less  for  artistic  grace  than  the  grace  of 
God.  It  was  a  Puritanism  radicallv  the 
same  that  was  accountable  for  the  histori- 
cal life  of  the  Israelites  and  of  the  early 
Greeks.  Concerted  action  and  a  unani- 
mous and  patriotic  pride  in  their  own  na- 
tional life,  based  on  sublimity  of  conceit 
in  their  own  special  god,  have  character- 
ized all  great  peoplen  before  their  deca- 
dence. But  the  manly  English  strength 
of  the  early  New  Englishman  has  largely 
disappeared.  Yet  in  the  advance  toward 
disillusiontn^nt,  to  which  every  people 
tends,  America  placed,  geographically 
speaking,  eccentrically  off  the  focal  centre 


of  European  influence,  has  got  only  to  the 
precipitous  edge  of  the  gulf  of  despair  ; 
bnt  tnat  it  is  even  in  the  neighborhood  it 
is  utterly  unconscious.  The  modern 
American  keeps  the  intellectual  expression 
of  his  ancestor's  faith,  and  of  most  of  his 
points  of  view,  but  he  is  not  inspired  with 
his  indomitable  confidence  in  a  vital  re- 
ality behind  the  expressions.  England 
has  undergone  and  is  now  undergoing  a 
disillusionment  as  revolutionary  as  that  of 
France,  but,  as  its  habit  is,  it  takes  the 
change  more  decorously.  An  Englishman 
never  tells  all  he  knows,  and  much  less 
frequently  all  he  feels.  His  sanity  and 
reticence  in  matters  of  religion,  as  well  as 
upon  all  other  concerns  of  importance, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  hide  the  fact  of 
this  tremendous  and  pervasive  subterranean 
change.  The  cloak  of  his  hypocrisy  will 
in  time  not  far  distant  cover  America. 
But  there  it  can  never  so  effectually  hide 
the  gestures  underneath  as  in  England. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  the  mantle  is  so  am- 
pie  and  always  has  been  ample,  thus  af- 
fording opportunities  of  quieter  considera- 
tion of  what  will  be  the  best  way  when 
changes  threaten  to  adapt  oneself  to  the 
new  order  of  the  time,  that  England's  his- 
tory has  been  so  continuously  expansive 
along  the  line  of  liberty  ;  and  that  only 
in  rare  instances  have  events  come  to  birth 
prematurely,  or  found  the  larger  part  of 
the  state  unprepared  for  them.  Of  this 
truth  the  first  two  centuries  of  New  Eng- 
lish history — the  most  characteristic,  as  I 
have  elsewhere  said,  in  English  history — 
offer  conspicuous  proof.  But  neither  the 
New  England  of  to-day,  nor  any  body  of 
men  in  America,  can  be  cited  to  this  end. 
New  England  has  almost  outlived  her  name. 
Its  boundaries  are  now  holding  another  race. 
As  democracy  advances  in  England,  and 
other  nations  more  and  more  rub  shoulders 
against  the  Englishman  on  the  sacred  soil 
of  the  paradise  of  his  own  patrimony, 
Englishmen  will  gradually  take  the  Ameri- 
can hue.  Still  insular,  how  fast  is  the 
Englishman  becoming  cosmopolitan  and 
democratic  ;  and  how  sad  that  he  should 
not  realize  that  his  way  has  before  been 
trodden  by  the  New  Englishman.  The 
form  which  England's  worldly  wisdom 
has  taken  is  a  perfectly  natural  result  of 
her  ffeographicaf  position.  For  some  cen- 
turies she  has  sat  in  the  seat  of  customs. 
Stormed  by  the  battering  of  these  north- 
ern seas,  England's  rock  has  risen  in  the 
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very  highway  of  the  waves  of  largest  in- 
terDHtional  influeuce.  Her  reticence,  her 
selfishness,  were  needed  for  her  self-preser- 
vation. Everything,  she  knew,  would 
come  to  her  in  time.  Hence  her  dignity 
and  patience  in  the  best  type  of  her  sons, 
and  in  her  worat  the  narrow  horizon  of 
her  mind,  her  bnital  self-sutliciency  and 
coarse  pugnacity  born  of  an  ignorance  al- 
ways eager  to  die  in  order  to  save  its  prej- 
udices. No  brutality,  no  coarseness,  is  so. 
odious  as  Enc^lish  coarseness.  Little  of 
this  was  transplanted  to  America,  how- 
ever, to  the  home  of  mediocrity  and  the 
Common.  Always  through  the  centuries 
the  best  type  of  Englishman,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  New  England,  has  had  visions 
of  the  flammantia  mcenia  mundi.  The 
calm,  slow,  conservati^^e  Englishman,  given 
to  sleeping  in  Authority,  and  dreaming  of 
the  past,  is  not  the  only,  though  he  is  the 
average  and  the  passing,  type.  There  has 
always  been  a  saving  few  given  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  variations  from  the  original 
stock,  and  the  courageous  pursuit  of  de- 
viating and  eccentric  humors.  In  the 
open  play  of  discussion  which  has  been 
possible  in  England,  how  often  have 
flashes  of  seminal  and  illuminating  thought 
been  struck  out  in  the  interests  of  Truth, 
and  how  rarely  elsewhere  has  the  light 
been  brighter  !  But  the  flaming  boun- 
daries of  the  worlds  have  scarcely  been 
kenned  more  resolutely  in  this  island  than 
by  single-eyed  observers  on  New  English 
bill-tops;  through  many  a  calm  long  night 
of  the  first  two  centuries  of  her  histoiy. 
Now  things  are  not  quite  the  same.  Eng- 
lishmen, educated  wisely  for  generations 
in  liberty  and  self  reliance,  and  amid  that 
collection  of  rights  called  free  institutions, 
were  able  in  America  to  work  out  their 
own  salvation  without  even  the  amount  of 
fear  and  trembling  that  is  prescribed  and 
that  one  might  have  thought  necessary. 
Suddenly,  however,  representatives  of 
races  without  the  habits  of  self-reliance, 
and  unpractised  in  the  technique  of  practi- 
cal government,  invade  the  country,  and 
the  first  scientific  result  is  a  swamping 
tidal -wave. 

It  makes  a  vast  difference  whether  de- 
mocracy grows  up  natuially  from  within 
or  is  imported  from  without  as  an  idea  to 
be  engrafted.  It  makes  a  large  pait  of 
the  difference,  indeed,  between  France 
and  England,  between  England  and  the 
modern  United  States,  between  the  first 


two  centuries  of  American  national  life 
and  the  last  half  century  of  that  life. 
America  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years 
bears  scarcely  any  resemblance  to  the  orig- 
inal English  New  England.  She  has  taken 
a  step  from  which  now  there  is  no  going 
back.  She  is  selling  her  original  birth- 
right for  a  conglomerate  mess  of  pottage, 
in  which  Irish  stew,  mulligatawny  soup, 
corn-bread,  sauerkraut,  and  lager  beer  are 
staple  ingredients.  The  modern  America 
of  the  States  is  entering  upon  certain  so- 
cial problems  absolutely  new  to  it.  These 
problems  must  be  settled  by  methods  for 
which  she  will  not  be  able  to  find  any 
precedent  in  her  English  traditions.  For 
her  earlier  history,  indeed  almost  for  the 
first  two  centuries  of  her  history,  the  phe- 
nomena with  which  she  had  to  deal  wcie 
distinct,  definit<3,  what  the  scientists  call 
isolated,  and  therefore  comparatively  sim- 
ple. The  complicated  tangle  of  those 
that  now  exist  is  so  very  perplexing  that 
she  may  well  tremble  at  the  problem  of 
unravelling  them.  At  the  start  she  was 
forced  for  her  very  life  to  eject  elements 
of  hostility  which  threatened  her  exist- 
ence. Among  such  the  Quakers  have  a 
plain  tale  of  intolerance  manifested  tow- 
ard them,  for  instance,  to  cite  in  proof. 
But  for  the  most  part  during  this  period 
in  America  nothing  impeded  her  growth  ; 
and  with  such  blood  in  her  veins,  no  won- 
der she  succeeded.  Liberty,  planted  in  a 
soil  that  was  unchoked  by  any  weeds  of 
an  older  time — a  growth  that  in  England 
was  deep  rooted  and  feudal — grew  to 
quick  maturity.  But  just  for  this  reason 
the  establishment  of  national  unity  and 
republican  government  was  not  quite  so 
remarkable  an  achievement  at  the  time  as 
to-day  they  seem.  The  difiicuhies  of 
Frenchmen  in  the  solution  of  their^prob- 
lem,  which  only  to  a  superficial  view  can 
possibly  appear  the  same  as  the  Ameri- 
can, and  was  and  is  in  reality  radically 
different,  are  worth  noting  Two  gener- 
ations passed  between  the  protective  and 
feudal  age  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Revo- 
lution, and  meanwhile  almost  every  emi- 
nent Frenchman,  formerly  having  thought 
England  barbarian,  came  to  this  island  of 
liberty.  Voltaire  introduced  to  France 
Locke,  Newton,  and  Shakespeare.  **  Un- 
til Voltaire  had  got  to  know  England  by 
his  travels  and  friendship,''  says  Cousin, 
**  he  was  not  Voltaire."  The  effect  of 
these   leaders  of    light   was  that   of    an 
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awakening  spark.  We  know  the  storj  ; 
but  in  the  flame  and  the  fire  many  tradi- 
tions were  untouched  and  many  affections 
went  unscorched.  They  had  only  disap- 
peared for  a  time  from  view  in  the  smoke 
of  the  conflagration.  In  some  the  love  of 
the  old  regime,  and  in  others  the  force  of 
a  cowering  habit,  were  here  and  there  as- 
bestos in  the  fire.  '^  IM  rather  be  a  Stuart 
bastard  than  a  legitimate  Guelph/'  a 
friend  once  said  to  me.  It  was  a  kind  of 
sentiment  like  this  that  pervaded  France 
and  still  is  not  unknown  there.  Moreover 
a  people  is  always  impressed  by  mystery, 
and  cares  for  what  it  does  not  or  cannot 
possess,  as  well  as  to  recall  what  the 
fathers  enjoyed  in  **  the  good  old  times." 
And  it  is  against  this  host  of  prejudices, 
affections,  predispositions  that  liberty  has 
had  to  make  its  way  in  France.  A  people 
denied  the  experience  of  self-government 
is  a!most  sure  to  go  mad  if  inflamed  with 
an  abstract  idea  of  libeity,  equality,  fra- 
ternity, for  which  it  is  not  ripe.  Consti- 
tntional  government  in  England  has  been 
self-government  in  leading. strings.  The 
early  colonists  in  America  were  largely 
Englishmen  with  all  the  English  training 
who  thoroughly  believed  that  under  favor- 
able conditions  the  leading-strings  could 
be  snapped.  They  were  perfectly  right. 
But  they  who  have  builded  the  house  no 
longer  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  all 
about  the  board  is  a  motley  throng. 
What  is  to  be  the  nature  of  the  remaining 
coorses  of  the  banquet  or  the  quality  of 
the  after-dinner  wine  and  speeches,  he 
roust  be  either  a  clever  schoolboy  or  a 
wise  prophet  to  suggest.  Perhaps  the 
deadlock  of  business  recently  in  the  Ameri- 


can House  of  Representatives,  nominally 
over  the  question  of  a  quorum,  may  indi- 
cate to  some  extent  the  lines  along  which 
data  may  be  collected  for  the  prophetic 
generalization.  The  episode  was  not  a 
pleasant  one.  It  tested  nothing,  but  it 
revealed  weaknesses.  It  showed  among 
other  things  how  bitter  still  is  sectional 
prejudice,  and  how  keen  still  the  sense  of 
sovereignty  among  the  Southern  States. 
Moreover,  it  illustrated  on  a  large  scale 
an  important  point  that  Mr.  Bagehot  was 
always  making,  the  greater  working  effi- 
ciency of  the  parliamentary  form  of  govern- 
ment over  the  presidential  in  its  union  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  functions.  Is 
it  to  be  hoped  that  this  American  episode 
is  the  rapid  retrogression  that  it  seems 
away  from  the  idea  of  centralization  of 
power,  and  the  delegation  of  authority  to 
the  lower  House  f  A  crisis  such  as  this, 
however,  if  overcome  quietly  and  calmly 
settled,  must  tend  to  the  establishment  of 
government  on  a  more  solid  basis.  The 
English  cabinet,  which  is  simply  a  govern- 
ing committee  of  presumably  the  most 
wisely  cliosen  representatives  of  the  domi- 
nant party,  has  made  the  actual  business 
of  government  and  the  legislative  will  of 
the  party  in  power  almost  identical.  This 
is  an  ideal  yet  to  be  attained  in  the  less 
simple  system  of  the  goveinment  of  the 
United  States.*  The  significance  of  the 
present  filibustering  flutter  remains  yet  to 
be  seen.  But  it  is  unfortunate,  I  admit, 
to  be  reminded  again  and  just  ai  this  mo* 
ment  of  the  remark  of  Count  Oxcnstiern, 
**You  have  have  no  idea,  my  son,  with 
how  little  wisdom  the  world  is  governed." 
— Fortnightly  Review, 
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Social  experiments  are  not  easily  tried. 
The  people  who  are  willing  to  come  out 
from  the  mass  of  their  fellows  and  live  in 
the  isolation  of  a  new  social  order,  star- 
tlingly  different  from  the  plan  of  life  of 
the  rest  of  their  contemporaries,  are  not 
neceasarily  the  people  who  are  best  fltted 
to  make  such  an  experiment  succeed. 
Those  who  are  ripe  for  change  and  nov. 
elty  are  not,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
likely  to  bo  most  successful  with  the  busi- 


ness of  daily  life.  It  is,  therefore,  open 
to  the  modern  Socialist,  when  he  presses 
his  scheme  for  the  reorganization  of  so- 
ciety on  a  Communistic  basis,  to  repudiate 
the  several  attempts  that  have  been  made 

*  Whether  this  is  a  desirable  ideal,  how- 
ever, is  an  important  and  interesting  matter 
for  disonssion.  No  one  has  written  more  ably 
upon  this  sabjeot  than  Mr.  A.  Lawrence 
Lowill,  in  his  Blsaays  on  Chvernment,  Boston, 
1889. 
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by  his  predecessors  to  live  out  their  ideas. 
He  may  say  that  New  Lanark,  and  Onieida 
Creek,  and  the  rest  of  the  defunct  Social- 
istic communities,  were  conducted  by 
peculiar  people,  and  were,  therefore, 
doomed  to  failure  from  the  fiist ;  but  that 
if  only  all  society,  men  of  every  form  of 
talent  and  character,  could  be  compelled 
to  live  on  communistic  principles,  as  they 
all  live  now  on  individualistic  ones,  the  re- 
sult would  be  entirely  different  from  any- 
thing hitherto  seen. 

It  is  open  to  the  Socialist  to  make  this 
assertion.  Yet  before  our  modern  civili- 
zation is  drawn  on  much  farther  in  the 
road  that  he  would  have  us  follow,  it 
would  be  decidedly  satisfactory  if  we 
could  see  the  experiment  of  Communism 
succeed  on  a  small  scale.  Among  men,  it 
has  never  yet  succeeded.  All  efforts  to 
organize  a  society  on  such  a  plan  have 
come  to  a  speedy  end.  The  basis  of  In- 
dividualism is  that  upon  which  society  has 
progressed  from  savagery  to  civilization. 
By  individual  effort  for  personal  and  family 
advantage,  mankind  has  been  slowly  ad- 
vanced from  general  destitution  to  com- 
parative comfort  for  all  (even  paupers  and 
slum  dwellers  of  to-day  enjoying  vast  ad- 
vantages as  compared  with  primitive 
roan)  ;  from  tyrannical  control  by  the 
stronger  over  the  weaker  to  a  large  meas- 
ure of  personal  freedom  ;  from  supersti- 
tious, priest-ridden  fear  to  self-respecting 
search  into  truth  :  from  absolute  slavcrv 
beneath  the  forces  of  nature,  to  a  degree 
— yet  to  be  increased— -of  mastery  over 
fire,  wind,  water,  and  electricity  ;  from 
the  Obi  man*s  charms  for  disease  to  the 
surgery  of  to-day  ;  from  the  imperfect, 
guttural  grunting  still  heard  for  speech  in 
the  lowest  races  of  men  to  the  music  and 
the  flexibility  and  the  finely-shaded  mean- 
ing of  even  ordinary  educated  talk  ;  from 
the  undressed  skins  of  beasts  for  clothing 
to  cotton  and  tweed,  muslin  and  silk, 
fiannel  and  my  lady's  furs  ;  from  a  diet 
of  rudely- charred  fiesh,  uncooked  fish, 
and  wild  berries  to  the  multitudinous 
cheap  as  well  as  costly  food-stuffs  of  to- 
day ;  from  famine  ever  stalking  the  tribe, 
and  carrying  off  hordes  at  frequent  inter- 
vals when  the  fresh  food-supply  of  nature 
failed  for  a  month  or  so,  to  the  store  of 
grain,  pulses  and  live-stock  by  which  now 
the  price  of  food  is  kept  at  a  fairly  even 
level  ;  from  the  hand-to-mouth,  daily 
struggle  with  Nature  in  the  raw  to  the 


great  resources  of  Capital,  the  machinery, 
the  roads,  the  credit  system,  the  division 
of  labor,  and  the  rest  of  the  elaboration 
of  our  social  economy  of  to-day.  This 
progress  has  been  based,  to  put  it  in  its 
harsh  and  blunt  truth,  upon  selfishness. 
It  has  been  achieved,  and  it  is  now 
being  continued,  by  men  seeking  pi i mat  ily 
their  own  welfare,  and  struggling  for  the 
improvement  of  their  own  particular  cir- 
cumstances. Men  invent  and  discover, 
and  men  toil  to  the  utmost  of  their  pow- 
ers with  mind  and  body,  and  men  save 
and  apply  their  savings  to  future  produc- 
tion, for  their  own  individual  advantage 
and  advancement  in  the  first  place,  and 
for  that  of  those  near  and  dear  to  them  in 
the  second.  What  is  there  to  replace  this 
motive  if  it  be  removed  ? 

The  individualistic  basis  for  society 
seems  to  the  political  economist  not  so 
much  the  best  of  all  possible  plans,  as  the 
only  plan  possible,  for  the  organization 
into  a  complex  social  unity  of  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  individuals,  of  all  varieties  of 
strength,  capacity,  and  taste.  Moreover, 
men  are  able  to  increase  their  numbers  far 
more  rapidly  than  they  can  their  means  of 
subsistence  ;  and  parental  prudence,  im- 
perfectly exercised  as  it  is  at  present,  is 
imperatively  necessary  to  prevent  famine 
and  overcrowding.  The  political  econo- 
mist rests  his  hope  (which  is  as  ardent  as  if 
more  sober  than  that  of  the  Socialist)  for 
improving  the  lot  of  the  poorest  in  the 
future  largely  on  the  growth  of  parental 
prudence,  induced  by  the  experience  of 
the  suffering  caused  by  parental  reckless- 
ness ;  and  he  therefore  regards  with  dis- 
may the  loss  of  all  tense  of  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  individuals  for  the  feeding 
and  nurture  of  those  to  whom  they  firive 
life.  How,  under  Socialism,  is  man's 
judgment  and  self-restraint  to  be  aroused 
to  avert  the  cruel  but  necessary  conse- 
quences of  reckless  rapidity  in  multiplying 
population — want,  over- work,  disease, 
and  famine  ?  To  the  political  economist, 
again,  it  appears  obvious  that  a  lazy, 
leisure  loving  creature  like  man  can  only 
be  induced  to  work  regularly  and  persist- 
ently, whether  to  produce  the  necessaries 
of  civilized  life  or  to  increase  his  knowl- 
edge and  skilly  by  the  expectation  that  he 
will  reap  a  reward  in  his  own  person  from 
his  exertions.  So,  too,  it  seems  certain 
to  the  political  economist  that  saving  or 
deferring  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  to  a 
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future  date,  will  only  result  from  the  con- 
viction of  tbe  individual  that  he  and  those 
dear  to  him  will  gain  in  the  long  run  by 
such  procrastination  of  the  use  of  his  pos- 
sessions. Now,  since  the  prosperity  of 
mankind  depends  upon,  first,  as  extensive 
and  skilful  production  as  possible  and, 
next,  on  the  saving  habits  by  which  the 
means  of  future  production  are  provided, 
it  follows  that  the  present  system  of  Indi- 
vidualism, or  enlightened  self-seeking,  is 
the  only  one  which  can  be  reasonably  em- 
ployed for  the  organization  of  society. 
Thus,  on  fundamental  grounds,  without 
touching  the  details  of  difficulty,  the  po- 
litical economist  scouts  Socialism. 

But  the  Socialist  replies  by  urging  the 
possibility  of  a  great  development  of  the 
communal  instinct.  That  this  altruism 
does  exist  now,  and  influence  conduct  to 
some  degree,  is  shown  whenever  an  earnei^t 
thought  or  act  is  given  by  a  man  to  his 
country ^8  service,  without  any  ulterior 
personal  object  in  view.  Since  this  is 
sometimes  seen  now,  it  might  clearly  be- 
come more  common,  and  then  might  grow 
to  be  the  moving  spring  of  action  in  all 
minds  ;  so  that,  whereas  a  man  now  does 
his  daily  work  for  his  own  benefit,  either 
in  solid  coin  or  social  credit,  he  would 
then  work  just  as  hard  and  as  well  for 
nothing  but  the  communal  wealth  and 
prosperity. 

So  say  the  Socialists  ;  and  do  not  offer 
an  opinion  as  to  the  seons  which  must 
elapse  before  this  communal  industry  and 
altruistic  economy  migfit  be  expected  to 
be  developed  from  the  present  low  state 
of  selfishness.  But  let  not  the  political 
economist  rashly  deny  the  possibility  of 
such  evolution,  for  the  thing  exists  to-day. 

In  our  midst,  there  are  a  hundred  thou- 
sand separate  nations,  in  each  of  which  in- 
dividuality is  entirely  subordinated  to  com- 
munality.  The  most  intense  labor  is  voi- 
ULtarily  undergone  for  the  benefit  of  the 
race.  Forethought  and  wisdom,  no  less 
than  bodily  exertion,  are  lavishly  expended 
in  the  general  interest ;  nay,  individuals 
never  hesitate  to  immolate  themselves  for 
the  good  of  a  posterity  that  is  not  their 
own  offspring,  and  that  neither  they  nor 
their  friends  will  ever  behold.  Again, 
the  wealth  of  these  communities  is  a  com- 
mon stock  ;  no  one  hoards  for  himself  or 
his  own  children,  yet  they  do  hoard  like 
misers,  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  Here, 
then,  is  energetic  and  self-devoted  toil. 


here  is  careful  and  persistent  economy, 
entirely  for  the  communal  advantage,  and 
with  the  most  absolute  unselfishness  in  the 
individual.  Here,  in  short,  is  the  ideal 
of  the  Socialist — in  the  hive  of  the  honey- 
bee. 

Then  such  a  state  is  possible  ;  and  we 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  find  out  how 
to  bring  the  inferior  race  of  humankind 
up  to  this  higher  standard  of  social  being. 
But  let  us  not  be  rash  and  hasty  in  effect- 
ing such  a  radical  alteration  in  our  man- 
ners. Let  us  observe,  before  we  take  ac- 
tion, what  are  the  conditions  of  existence 
in  the  socialistic  community  of  the  insect 
world. 

Division  of  labor  is  carried  to  its  high- 
est pitch  of  perfection  among  the  honey- 
bees. They  fin^t  divide  the  great  duties 
of  life  under  two  headings  :  those  con- 
cerned with  the  present  maintenance  of 
the  communal  existence,  and  those  con- 
cerned with  its  perpetuation. 

Evervbody  is  probably  aware  that  the 
bees  in  a  normal  hive  are  of  three  kinds — 
viz.  a  queen,  drones,  and  workers.  The 
queen  would  be  more  accurately  termed  the 
mother  of  the  hive.  The  regal  title  is 
somewhat  of  a  misnomer,  as  it  does  not 
appear  that  she  exercises  any  sovereign 
power.  Great  attention  is  shown  to  her, 
but  this  springs,  probably,  less  from  re- 
spect to  her  individually  than  from  a  sense 
of  the  paramount  importance  of  her  well- 
being  and  activity  to  the  community.  To 
^sy  <^gg^  ^s  ^^^  being's  sole  end  and  aim. 
There  is  one  way,  indeed,  in  which  she 
truly  resembles  a  human  sovereign,  and 
that  is  in  her  isolation  from  the  com- 
panionship of  her  equals.  The  queen 
spends  practically  the  whole  of  her  exist- 
ence in  the  daik  recesses  of  the  hive. 
Only  a  few  times  does  she  issue  forth  at 
all,  and  then  she  does  not  go  to  visit  her 
compeers,  the  sovereigns  of  neighboring 
communities.  In  fact,  the  queen  goes 
out  only  on  business.  First  of  all,  on  one 
of  the  early  days  of  her  life,  she  travels 
forth  a-husband-hunting,  and  after  having 
gained  the  dignity  of  matronage,  she  does 
not  think  of  stirring  outside  the  door 
again  till  she  has  reared  such  a  numerous 
progeny  that  the  emigration  of  a  large 
body  of  them  from  the  old  home  becomes 
imperative.  Then  the  gracious  mother 
and  queen  goes  with  the  departing  swarm, 
enters  with  them  upon  a  new  abode,  and 
at  once  resumes  her  maternal  labors.     The 
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queen  never  leaves  the  hive  for  any  other 
purpose,  or  on  any  other  occasion,  than 
these  two  :  her  own  wedding  and  the 
emigration  of  a  body  of  her  children. 

Her  daily  life  is  monotonous  to  a  de- 
gree. The  worker  bees  prepare  the  comb, 
with  its  well  known  hexagonal  cells  or 
cavities  ;  the  queen  steps  about  upon  this, 
solemnly  inspecting  the  cells,  and  laying 
in  each  in  turn  the  kind  of  egg  which  is 
suitable  to  its  form.  Her  function  is  not 
purely  mechanical,  in  so  far  as  this  :  that 
she  observes  the  character  of  the  cell  in 
which  she  is  about  to  lay,  and  varies  her 
depofiit  in  accordance  with  the  circum- 
stances in  this  respect.  Moreover,  she 
appears  to  exercise  her  judgment  as  to 
how  many  eggs  she  will  produce.  When 
the  honey  is  scarce,  or  when  the  popula- 
tion of  the  hive  is  already  strong,  a  queen 
will  deposit  but  few  eggs  ;  but  if  removed 
to  a  more  encouraging  situation,  the  same 
queen  will  at  once  commence  to  lay  with 
great  rapidity. 

As  inferentially  stated  in  the  last  sen- 
tence, the  comb  in  which  workers  are  to 
be  hatched  differs  from  that  designed  for 
drones,  and  queen  cells  are  again  distinc- 
tively formed.  The  queen  cells  are  the 
largest,  but  the  drone  cradles  are  larger 
than  the  worker  ones.  The  eggs  from 
which  the  drones  and  workers  respectively 
are  developed  also  differ. 

The  queen  is  capable  of  laying  drone 
eggs  while  she  remains  unmarried  ;  the 
drones  are,  in  fact,  ber  progeny  alone, 
and  owe  no  debt  for  existence  to  a  father. 
This  is  abundantly  proved  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  One  of  the  simplest  and  most  in- 
teresting of  these  proofs  is  supplied  when 
a  queen  of  one  species  intermarries  with  a 
drone  of  another.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
an  Italian  queen,  known  by  the  three  yel- 
low bands  which  these  bees  bear  upon  the 
body,  to  have  been  mated  with  an  Eng- 
lish or  plain  black  drone.  The  drones 
produced  by  this  mother  will  be  pure 
Italians  like  herself,  but  the  workers  and 
the  princesses  that  she  will  lay  will  be 
hybrids. 

A  queen  will  lay  from  one  to  three 
thousand  eggs  per  day  during  the  sum- 
mer. Every  attention  is  paid  to  her  by 
her  subjects  during  her  dull  and  laborious 
confinement  to  the  hive.  She  is  treated 
with  the  most  servile  courtliness.  Both 
honey  and  partly  digested  pollen  are 
handed  to  her  in  abundance.     The  bees 


who  are  nearest  to  her  stand  in  a  closely- 
crowded  circle  around  her,  with  their 
heads  all  turned  toward  her.  When  she 
moves,  they  skurry  back,  pushing  over 
one  another  in  their  eager  haste  to  make 
way  for  the  mother  of  the  hive,  but  still 
not  turning  their  backs  upon  her.  The 
scene  presents  a  ludicrous  likeness  to  the 
etiquette  of  courtiers  in  attendance  on 
royalty.  It  is  a  moot  point  whether  the 
queen  is  surrounded  by  special  guards  and 
courtiers,  or  whether  it  is  merely  that  all 
those  ordinary  members  of  the  community 
who  accidentally  happen  to  be  near  her 
pay  her  such  homage.  Modem  bee-keep- 
ers incline  to  the  latter  idea,  but  there  are 
some  instances  on  record  in  which  a  dis- 
abled queen  was  the  object  of  peculiar  at- 
tention from  a  small  number  only  of  her 
people.  For  instance,  ^'  A  queen  in  a 
thinly-peopled  hive  lay  on  a  honey-comb, 
apparently  dying  ;  six  workers  surrounded 
her,  seemingly  in  intent  regard,  quivering 
their  wings  as  if  to  fan  her,  and  with  ex- 
tended stings  as  if  to  keep  off  intruders  or 
assailants.  On  presenting  them  honey, 
though  it  was  eagerly  devoured  by  the 
other  bees,  the  guards  were  so  completely 
absorbed  in  their  mournful  duty  as  en- 
tirely to  disregard  the  proffered  banquet. 
The  following  day,  the  queen,  though 
lifeless,  was  still  surrounded  by  her 
guard." 

But  whether  some  few  bees  are,  as  the 
writer  of  this  anecdote  thought  they  were, 
attached  specially  to  the  queen  or  not, 
certain  it  is  that  the  whole  community  do 
her  the  most  humble  suit  and  service,  and 
are  heartbroken  if  any  mishap  occurs  to 
her,  simply  because  the  future  existence 
of  the  community  depends  on  her.  If 
the  queen  is  unexpectedly  taken  from  their 
midst,  without  having  provided  for  her 
own  successor,  the  whole  hive  is  at  once 
in  a  commotion.  A  cruel  monster  once 
tried  an  experiment  on  the  subject,  with  a 
swarm  of  bees  who  were  out  of  the  hive 
looking  for  a  new  abode.  He  picked 
their  mother  out  of  the  midst  of  them, 
carried  her  away,  and  clipped  her  wings. 
The  bees  scattered  about,  looking  anxiously 
for  their  lost  leader.  In  about  an  hour 
he  presented  her  to  them  again,  and  looked 
on  at  their  distress  when  they  found  that 
she  had  been  mutilated,  and  could  not  fly 
to  seek  another  hive.  Finally,  ho  hived 
her  ;  and  the  swarm  joyfully  followed  her 
into  the  new  home,  little  thinking,  prob- 
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ably,  that  their  tormentor  intended  repeat- 
ing the  performance  the  next  day.  This 
he  did,  however,  taking  the  queen  out  of 
the  hive,  with  the  result  that  the  bees  im- 
mediately came  to  look  about  for  her. 
Well,  to  cut  the  brutal  story  short,  he 
kept  the  poor,  devoted  creatures  hover- 
ing, fasting  and  miseiable  but  faithful, 
about  their  suffering  queen,  till,  at  the 
end  of  five  days*  torment,  they  were  all 
dead  of  exhaustion.  The  queen  lingered 
a  few  hours  longer  ;  but  she  also  was 
starved  to  death,  having  refused  food 
when  it  was  offered  to  her  separately  from 
her  family. 

The  full  average  life  of  a  queen  is  thirty 
or  forty  times  as  long  as  that  of  one  of 
her  children,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. This,  and  the  honors  shown  her 
in  the  hive,  are  the  special  compensations 
that  she  has  for  such  a  life  as  she  leads. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  career  of  the 
queen  is  surely  not  one  that  commends 
itself  to  one's  taste  unreservedly.  The 
hive  is  a  peifect  zenana  to  its  mother,  and 
her  thoughts  are  bounded  by  its  cells. 
Her  avocation  is  maternity,  pure  and  sim- 
ple ;  the  duty  is  specialized,  and  the  mem- 
ber  of  the  community  chosen  for  it  is  con- 
fined to  it  alone.  Her  career  is  eminently 
useful,  but  it  must  be  deadly  dull  to  be  a 
queen  bee. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  hive  is  analogous 
to  human  society  in  that  the  male  sex  has 
the  best  pait  of  existence,  the  most  com- 
fortable and  favorable  lot.     Let  us  see. 

The  drones  are  *'  the  lazy  fathers  of  the 
industrious  hive."  The  queen  is  the  one 
and  only  fully -developed  female  in  each 
hive  ;  but  there  are,  at  a  certain  season, 
a*  vast  number  of  idle  gentlemen  lounging 
around.  The  community  in  a  hive  con- 
sists generally,  in  the  midst  of  summer, 
of  from  30,000  to  40,000  bees,  and  of 
these,  perhaps,  1,500  may  be  drones. 
They  are  known  at  a  glance  by  their  buily, 
heavy  appearance,  and  a  closer  examina- 
tion shows  that  they  have  neither  the 
atings  nor  the  leg-baskets  which  distinguish 
the  working  and  struggling  members  of 
the  community.  The  drones  fly  out  when 
they  like,  but  not  to  gather  honey.  This 
they  eat,  at  their  luxurious  pleasure,  out 
of  the  cells  where  the  workeis  store  it  up. 
They  do  nothing  whatever  in  the  hive  to 
earn  their  keep.  They  may  be  seen  lazily 
and  aimlessly  strolling  about,  as  though 
with  their  hands  in  their  pockets^  or  prop- 


ping themselves  up  in  convenient  spots, 
and  going  off  to  sleep  for  hours  together. 
The  one  purpose  for  which  they  are  called 
into  being  is  to  accept  the  handkerchief, 
if,  by  chance  or  favor,  it  is  thrown  them 
by  the  queen. 

This  does  not  seem  so  bad,  does  it  ? 
Methinks  I  have  seen,  perhaps,  one  or 
two,  or  say  three,  male  human  creatures 
who  might  not  object  to  take  the  post  of 
drone  in  a  Socialist  state.  But,  softly  ; 
all  is  not  yet  told.  The  black  side  of  the 
life  of  a  drone  must  now  be  displayed. 

The  drones  are  produced  only  during 
that  short  season  of  the  vear  when  swarm- 
ing  takes  place  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  earli- 
est comers  of  their  kind  hatch  out  of  the 
eggs  about  the  end  of  April.  .Befoie 
three  months  have  elapsed  frum  that  date, 
not  a  drone  is  to  be  seen.  All  are  dead  ; 
and  nearly  all  have  been  killed  with  the 
most  barbarous  crueltv. 

The  circumstances  are  these  :  the  queen 
who  has  lived  through  a  winter  has  not, 
for  herself,  any  need  of  drones.  Once 
mated,  she  is  feitilized  for  her  whole  life. 
Nevertheless,  when  she  begins  to  lay  in 
the  spring,  she  provides  some  drones  to 
be  ready  for  her  own  probable  future 
daughters.  As  the  workers  hatch  out, 
the  hive  becomes  overcrowded,  and  emi- 
gration, or  swarming,  is  at  hand.  As 
soon  as  the  old  queen  sees  that  she  must 
leave  with  a  swarm,  she  prepares  a  succes- 
sor for  herself.  The  bees  then  make  a 
few  very  big  cells,  shaped  like  an  acorn 
cup,  upon  the  construction  of  which  they 
lavish  the  wax  with  which  they  deal  so 
carefully  on  all  other  occasions.  The 
queen  lays  in  these  the  special  eggs  that 
are  destined  to  form  future  queens,  and 
each  egg,  in  three  days,  hatches  into  a 
grub.  Tliere  is  no  apparent  difference 
between  these  royal  eggs  and  the  eggs 
from  which  common  workers  will  be 
hatched.  The  metamorphoses  of  the 
different  kinds  of  eggs,  too,  differ  only  in 
detail.  Queens,  drones,  and  workers  alike 
are  hatched  from  the  egg  into  a  grub, 
which  next  becomes  a  cocoon,  and  then, 
after  a  period  of  retirement,  reappears  as 
the  fully-fledged  insect.  Special  treat- 
ment, however,  in  addition  to  a  peculiar 
cell,  is  accorded  to  the  royal  grub.  This 
is  fed  by  the  bees  with  a  highly  nourish- 
ing form  of  food,  called  royal  jelly ^  which 
is  more  stimulating  than  worker  food.  In 
five  or  six  days  this  royal  grub   begins  to 
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spin  itself  into  a  cocoon,  and  when  this  is 
safely  accomplished ,  the  workers  cover 
over  the  cell  mouth  with  wax,  and  leave 
the  cocoon  to  itself.  In  another  week 
(fifteen  days  from  the  laying  of  the  egg) 
it  is  transformed  into  a  mature  queen,  and 
is  ready  to  leave  its  cell,  and  to  enter  on 
its  active  existence. 

Yerv  soon  after  the  cells  are  sealed 
over,,  the  old  niother  swarms  away,  ac- 
companied hy  those  of  tho  colony  who 
elect  to  follow  her  fortunes  rather  than  to 
wait  for  the  young  sovereign.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  queen  should  go  when  she 
has  once  allowed  her  successor  to  obtain 
existence.  There  can  be  but  one  queen 
in  a  hive  ;  and  if  the  old  one  remained 
when  the  new  one  got  out  of  the  cell, 
there  would  be  a  royal  battle  between 
them,  which  would  terminate  only  with 
the  death  of  one  of  the  jealous  comba- 
tants.* 

When  the  first  young  queen  emerges 
from  her  cradle,  then,  she  hnds  the  coast 
clear,  so  far  as  her  mother  is  concerned. 
But  rivals  still  exist.  Other  princesses  are 
hatching,  and  will  be  ready  to  come  out 
of  their  cells  in  a  short  time — it  may  be  a 
few  hours,  or  a  few  days.  The  first  thing 
that  a  newly-hatched  queen  does,  there- 
fore, is  to  make  the  round  of  her  unborn 
sisters'  cells,  pull  them,  in  their  unfin- 
ished, defenceless  state,  out  of  their  lef- 
uges  and  destroy  them  one  by  one.  This 
is  the  lively  time  of  a  queen's  existence. 
The  above  is  her  first  performance  ;  and 
her  next  i»  to  seek  a  mate. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  bees 
sometimes  prevent  the  first-hatched  queen 
from  destroying  the  unfinished  princesses. 
This  means  that  they  wish  to  send  off  a 
second  swarm,  and  require  this  young 
queen  to  be  off  with  that,  and  leave  the 
next  princess  the  succession  to  the  old 
hive.  When  thus  thwarted  in  her  sorori- 
cidal  designs,  the  young  lady  grows  ex- 
ceedingly angry.  As  the  workers  pull 
her  back  by  her  wings,  and  stand  over 
the  cell  that  she  wishes  to  attack,  she 
loudly  expostulates,  with  a  sound  like 
**  Peet,  peet."  The  experienced  bee- 
keeper knows  when  he  hears  this  noise 
that  it  foretells  a  second  swarm,  or,  as  it 
is  technically  called,  *'  a  cast" 

As  soon  as  the  important  matter  of  the 

*  There  have  been  a  very  few  rare  and  ex- 
ceptional instances  recorded  of  two  queens 
living  together  in  one  hive. 


succession  is  settled  by  her  own  resolute 
action,  the  young  virgin  queen  flies  forth. 
She  goes  to  meet  her  mate  ;  and  it  is  in 
order  to  provide  her  with  a  husband  that 
the  drones  have  been  hatched. 

The  after  fate  of  the  drones  is  a  very 
cruel  one.  As*the  summer  advances,  the 
bees  cease  to  hatch  out  more  young,  be- 
cause they  need  both  all  their  energies  for 
gathering  the  honey,  and  all  their  cells 
for  storing  it  up  in,  against  the  winter. 
A  certain  amount  of  breeding  goes  on  ; 
but  not  sufficient  to  leave  anv  chance  of 
more  swarms  going  off  from  the  hive. 
The  drones  then  become  useless  ;  if  no 
swarms  go  off,  no  young  queens  will  be 
hatched  ;  and  if  no  young  queens  need 
husbands,  the  drones  are  without  an  ex- 
cuse for  their  existence.  About  the  end 
of  July  or  beginning  of  August,  therefore, 
a  grand  massacre  of  them  takes  place. 
The  unhappy  and  defenceless  drones — who 
have  no  stings— are  driven  from  the  honey 
and  starved,  hunched  up  in  corners  and 
smothered,  turned  out  of  the  hive  to  per- 
ish in  the  chill  of  the  evening,  or  actually 
stung  savagely  to  death  by  the  heartless 
and  pitiless  workers.  Let  us  draw  the 
curtain  en  the  harrowing  scene.  Fauntel- 
roy,  the  forger,  after  his  conviction,  told 
a  ft  lend  that  he  had  never  for  a  moment 
enjoyed  one  of  his  own  famous  repasts, 
for  the  thought  of  the  approaching  foot- 
steps of  justice  poisoned  the  meats  and 
corked  the  wines.  So  must  it  be  with 
the  drones.  It  may  look  rather  a  fine 
thing  to  have  as  much  honey  as  you  like, 
without  working  for  it ;  but  how  could 
you  enjoy  it  with  such  a  future  before 
your  mind  all  the  time  ?  Surely,  few 
would  wish  to  be  the  drones  in  a  Socialist 
community. 

There  remains  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion— the  workers.  Let  us  see  if  their 
lot  approaches  more  nearly  to  ideal  hap- 
piness. 

For  them  life  is  all  labor.  No  miner, 
no  puddler,  no  navvy,  no  docker,  so  taxes 
his  physical  powers  as  the  bees  do  theirs. 
Nor  did  even  the  slaves  on  the  cotton 
plantations  in  the  gathering  season  ever 
work  under  the  lash  so  long  and  so  un- 
rest! ngly,  as  these  insects  do  under  the 
pressure  of  their  communistic  public  opin- 
ion. The  earliest  rambler  on  a  summer^s 
morning  will  find  the  bees  before  him 
among  the  flowers  ;  and  after  the  darkness 
has  closed  the  honeycups,  and  driven  the 
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bec8  from  the  beds  of  bloom,  the  listener 
will  hear  that  the  work  of  the  inteiior  of 
the  hive  is  still  in  full  progress. 

Th«  gathering  of  honey  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  duties  upon  which  the  working 
bees  are  employed.  The  comb  has  to  be 
made ;  and  this  is  tremendously  hard 
work.  Wax  is  a  secretion  of  the  bees. 
They  produce  it  slowly^  and  in  flakes, 
from  underneath  certain  scales  that  open 
on  the  abdomen,  and  convey  it  with  their 
feet  to  their  months  to  be  made  moist 
and  ductile.  Teeth  and  tongue  together 
twist  and  turn  it  till  it  is  soft  and  ready 
for  use,  and  then  it  is  plastered  on  the 
foundation,  and  worked  out  by  the  teeth 
and  feet  into  six-sided  cells  with  absolute 
mathematical  accuracy.  The  secretion  of 
the  wax  evidently  makes  great  drafts  on 
the  vital  strength  of  the  bees,  for  it  is 
found  that  they  consume  twenty  pounds 
of  honey  for  every  pound  of  wax  that  they 
produce. 

The  honey  is  simp^  the  winter  store  of 
provender.  The  baby  bees  in  their  grub 
state  are  fed  on  a  different  kind  of  food, 
which  also  the  workers  have  to  gather. 
This  is  formed  out  of  the  pollen,  or  fertil- 
izing dust  of  fl9wers.  Bees,  as  is  well 
known,  perform  an  essential  office  in  the 
cross- fertilization  of  plants  (quite  unwit- 
tingly on  their  parts,  no  doubt),  by  carry- 
ing the  pollen  from  one  anther  to  the  pistil 
in  another  bloon.  In  this  connection, 
the  curious  fact  is  observed  that  bees  do 
oot  visit  on  one  and  the  same  journey  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  flowers.  They  collect 
pollen  from  all  varieties  ;  but  with  what- 
ever sort  they  begin,  to  that  sort  they 
keep  till  they  have  filled  the  little  baskets 
that  they  carry  for  the  purpose  on  their 
hind  legs.  Having  flown  home,  and 
stored  their  load  in  the  cells  appropriated 
to  it,  they  may  commence  again  on  quite 
another  kind  of  pollen-bearing  blossom. 
The  utility  of  this  arrangement  for  thn 
flowers  is  obvious  ;  but  it  is  not  so  clear  how 
the  bee  comes  to  bo  thus  discriminating. 

Another  substance  collected  by  the  bees 
is  called  propolis.  This  is  a  kind  of  gum, 
which  they  obtain  from  certain  resinous 
buds,  or  from  the  bark  of  such  a  tree  as 
the  willow.  They  can  extract  it  also  from 
varnish.  It  is  an  ohl  superstition  that  the 
bees  in  an  apiary  should  be  informed  when 
their  master  dies,  as  they  will  wish  to 
visit  his  coffin.  Some  of  those  rationalis- 
tic people,  who  cannot  be  satisfied  till 
Nbw  Sbehb.— Vol.  UI.,  No.  1.  4 


they  have  reduced  every  relic  of  more 
poetic  times  to  a  prosaic  explanation,  havo 
propounded  a  theory  that  the  bees  are  at- 
tracted to  the  dead  man^s  habitation  to 
lick  off  the  varnish.  In  the  hive,  pio- 
polis  is  used  to  cement  all  crevices,  and  to 
join  all  partitions.  It  is  brought  into  req- 
uisition, too,  when  an  enemy  invades  the 
hive  ;  he  is,  if  possible,  stung  to  death, 
and  if  he  be  too  heavy  to  remove,  he  is  im- 
permeably  sealed  up  within  a  propolis  tomb. 

Those  vain  human  creatures  who  might 
be  disposed  to  depreciate  the  powers  of 
the  bees  by  declaring  their  achievements 
to  be  mere  '^  instinct,"  may  be  informed 
that  the  bees  obviously  and  frequently 
display  a  wisdom  in  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  an  end  in  unusual  circumstances 
which  cannot  justly  be  so  scornfully  de- 
scribed. An  instance  is  recorded  where 
a  snail  with  a  shell  crawled  into  a  hive. 
The  bees,  having  slaughtered  it,  saw  that 
it  would  be  waste  of  time  and  strength  to 
cover  the  shell  all  over,  and  contented 
themselves  with  hermetically  closing  it  by 
a  layer  of  propolis  round  the  edges.  But 
a  slug,  without  a  shell,  having  obtained 
entrance  into  a  hive,  the  bees  covered  it 
completely  over  with  their  varnish,  so  as 
to  effectually  prevent  its  decomposition. 
Now,  if  the  human  creature  had  some 
propolis,  which  in  a  rare  emergency  he 
employed  with  such  just  foresight  and 
knowledge,  would  he  not  expect  to  be 
given  credit  for  something  more  than 
**  instinct"  ? 

Bees  are  exquisitely  clean  in  their  hives. 
The  work  of  preserving  the  home  in  spot- 
less purity,  and  that  of  feeding  and  attend- 
ing to  the  grubs  in  their  cells,  is  done  by 
the  youngest  bees  of  the  community. 
When  they  are  a  week  or  two  old,  they 
are  promoted  to  the  outdoor  labors  of 
gathering  hon«y,  pollen,  and  propolis. 

The  ventilation  of  the  hive  is  accom- 
plished by  extremely  hard  labor.  The 
bees  to  whom  this  task  is  committed  fix 
their  feet  tightly  to  the  floor,  by  means  of 
the  suckers  which  they  possess,  and  then 
fin  with  their  wings  so  rapidly  that  the 
eye  can  scarce  perceive  the  movement. 
A  file  of  bees  thus  occupied  is  always  found 
just  within  the  hive  door,  and  a  second 
file  similarly  engaged,  biit  with  their 
heads  turned  in  the  opposite  direction, 
stands  on  tne  other  side  of  the  hive. 
Thus  a  constant  current  of  air  is  main- 
tained, both  fiom  without,   inward,  and 
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vice  versd.  The  fanning  is  such  terribly 
hard  work  that  no  bee  can  support  the  ex- 
ertion longer  than  half  an  hoar.  Guard 
is  relieved  generally  about  every  twenty 
minutes. 

What  would  happen  to  a  bee  who  de- 
reloped  Individualism,  or  uncommunal  or 
indolent  habits,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Probably,  however,  what  occurs  to  a  dis- 
abled bee  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  what 
would  be  the  fate  of  one  who  wished  to 
be  a  poet,  or  a  painter,  or  an  author,  or 
to  follow  any  of  those  avocations  which 
your  ordinary  muscular  laborer  looks  upon 
as  little  better  than  idling.  A  disabled 
bee,  which  is  no  longer  capable  of  earning 
its  own  sustenance,  is  invariably  destroyed 
by  the  stings  of  its  fellows.  Doubtless, 
a  similar  Draconian  law  long  ago  elimi- 
nated all  members  of  the  commuuity  who 
had  souls  for  other  things  than  procuring 
food  and  bringing  up  grubs.  Evolution 
under  Socialism  has  produced  a  race  to 
whom  incessant,  violent  toil  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  large  population  is  the  only  pos- 
sibility in  existence. 

How  completely  bee  life  is  absorbed  in 
race-perpetuation  may  be  understood  when 
it  is  stated  that  the  bees,  in  summer,  lit- 
erally work  themselves  to  death  for  the 
support  of  a  posterity  whom  they  will 
never  know.  The  average  life  of  bees  in 
the  honey  season  is  six  weeks  ;  while  un- 
der more  easy  though  otherwise  less  favor- 
able circumstances,  in  the  winter,  a  bee 
will  live  for  six  months.  Yet  they  do  not 
despise  life  ;  for  if  a  bee  is  accidentally 
killed  by  a  person  examining  the  hive,  the 
community  resent  the  loss  with  the  utmost 
fierceness.  The  only  safety  for  such  an 
aggressor  is  to  leave  the  neighborhood  of 
the  hive  at  once,  or  he  will  infallibly  be 
severely  stung.  The  bees'  martyrdom  to 
wotk,  then,  is  a  real  sacrifice  to  com- 
munal duty. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Socialism  does  not 
relieve  the  community  from  premature 
death,  caused  by  over-exertion  for  the 
means  of  livelihood  :  only  all  suffer  thus, 
and  not  a  few.  Nor  is  there  any  truth, 
in  the  bee-socialist's  experience,  in  t^ie 
flattering  promise  of  Mr.  William  Morris 
to  ourselves  : — 

Men  in  that  time  a-ooming  shall  work  and 

have  no  fear 
For  to-morrow's   lack   of   earning,   and  the 

hnnger-wolf  anear. 


Famines  are  not  infrequent  in  the  bee- 
hive. They  populate  up  to  the  limit  of 
their  calculated  food-supply,  and  if  that 
supply  is  denied  by  nature,  they  starve. 
Only,  all  of  them  starve  instead  of  a  few, 
because  they  are  communists. 

Female  rights,  it  may  be  noted,  are 
rampant  in  the  hive.  Those  poor,  help- 
less drones  are  the  only  specimens  of  the 
male  sex.  The  workers,  one  and  all,  are 
imperfectly- developed  females.  The  fact 
has  long  been  known  that  the  nurses  could 
turn  any  worker  grub  under  a  certain  age 
into  a  queen  by  enlarging  its  cradle,  and 
feeding  it  on  royal  baby's  food.  The 
presumption  from  this  that  the  workers 
were  undeveloped  females  was  conclusively 
proved  to  be  correct  by  a  scries  of  ex- 
tremely fine  dissections,  carried  out  early 
in  this  century  by  Mademoiselle  Justine, 
in  which  the  rudimentary  ovaries  were  dis- 
played. 

Behold,  then,  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  only  successful  socialistic  organi- 
zation  known  to  us  is  conducted  1  If 
such  conditions  were  in  any  way  possible 
to  mankind,  the  feasibility  of  the  com- 
munistic basis  for  society  could  not  be  de- 
nied. But  what  a  prospect  1  What  con- 
ditions of  existence  !  No  need  to  dwell 
on  the  far  greater  difficulty  of  dividing 
the  labor  necessary  for  supplying  all  man's 
varying  and  elaborate  needs  than  is  pre- 
sented in  arranging  the  simple  duties  of 
the  hive.  Even  if  this  vast  difficulty  of 
organization  could  be  surmounted,  what 
hard  cruelty,  what  grinding  toil,  what  lack 
of  love,  hope,  and  interest  attend  this  sys- 
tem !  The  almost  total  extinction  of  the 
male  sex,  the  reduction  of  the  vast  major- 
ity^ of  the  female  sex  to  the  position  of 
mere  toilers  for  offspring  not  their  own, 
the  rigid  limitation  of  motherhood  to  se- 
lected females,  and  the  denial  to  them  of 
any  other  function,  the  obligation  on 
every  individual  of  untiring,  incessant,  ex- 
hausting toil,  rewarded  only  by  the  bare 
necessaries  of  existence — an  obligation  en- 
forced we  do  not  know  how,  but  so  rigor- 
ously carried  out  that  the  bulk  of  each 
generation  dies  at  a  quarter  of  the  normal 
length  of  life  solely  from  overwork — the 
pitiless  murder  of  the  sick  and  useless  ; 
such  are  the  conditions  of  existence  in  the 
one  successful  Socialist  community  thor- 
oughly known  to  us.  The  prospect  is  not 
attractive  ! — National  Revieto. 
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THE  POET'S  APOLOGY. 


BY    ANDREW    L4NO. 

No,  the  Muse  has  gone  away, 
Does  not  haunt  me  much  to-day. 
Everything  she  had  to  say 

Has  been  said  ! 
'Twas  not  much  at  any  time 
All  that  she  could  hitch  in  rhyme. 
Never  was  the  Muse  sublime 

Who  has  fled  ! 

Any  one  who  takes  her  in 
May  observe  she's  rather  thin  ; 
Little  more  than  bone  and  skin 

Is  the  Muse  ; 
Scanty  sacrifice  she  won 
When  her  very  best  she'd  done, 
And  at  her  they  poked  their  fun, 

In  Reviews. 

**  Rhymes,"  in  truth,  **  are  stubborn  things/' 
And  to  Rhyme  she  clung,  and  clings. 
But  whatever  song  she  sings 

Scarcely  sells. 
If  her  tone  be  grave,  they  say 
^*  Give  us  something  rather  gay." 
If  she's  skittish,  then  they  prav 

**  Something  else  !"" 

So  she's  cut  the  whole  concern — 
Lute  and  Lyre,  and  Torch  and  Urn, 
Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn, 

Joys  or  woes. 
For  Parnassus  is  "  too  steep," 
And  the  only  Muse  I  keep. 
And  that  keeps  me,  writes  a  heap,* 

But — it*  8  Prose  I 

'^-Murray^s  Magazine. 
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Nbzt  time  you  happen  to  be  passing 
through  Venice,  with  a  sunny  afternoon 
on  your  hands  to  spare,  just  call  a  cab 
from  the  steps  at  Danieli's,  and  ask  the 
driver  to  whisk  you  round  by  the  back 
road  to  the  gates  of  the  Arsenal. 

I  say  a  cab,  not  by  misadventure,  but 
of  malice  prepense  ;  for  if  a  late  dis- 
tinguished statesman  might  import  a  little 
poetry  into  Piccadilly  by  calling  a  hansom 
*'  the  gondola  of  London,"  why  may  not 
an  enterprising  private  citizen,  humbly  toil- 
ing after  him  at  a  respectful  distance,  im- 


port a  little  Western  civilization  into  the 
Grand  Canal  by  calling  a  gondola  the  han- 
som of  Venice  ?  Similarly,  has  not  what 
we  know  as  a  four-wheeler  in  dear,  dirty 
old  London  *'  suffered  a  sea  change"  into 
the  form  of  a  harca  by  the  banks  of  the 
city  on  the  Adriatic  f  And  indeed  the 
quick-witted  Venetians  themselves  have 
not  been  slow  to  perceive  the  obvious  an- 
alogy ;  for  the  popular  humor  of  the  Riva 
degli  Schiavoni  has  nicknamed  the  little 
noiseless  screw  steamers  that  ply  with  pas- 
sengers between  the  Piazzetta  and  (proh 
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pudorf)  the  railway  station  not  only  as 
'*  omnibuses"  but  even  as  **  tramways," 
Such  is  the  march  of  intellect  in  these  lat- 
ter times,  that  Venice  has  nowadays  a 
mounted  police  in  gondolas,  and  when  a 
fire  breaks  out  in  the  labyrinth  of  canals  be- 
hind the  Frari,  the  fire-engine  on  duty  is 
rowed  to  the  spot  by  a  ctew  of  stout  boat- 
men in  appropriate  uniform. 

Once  in  your  gondola,  on  the  lion-hunt 
intent,  you  must  leave  behind  the  golden 
glories  of  St.  Maik  and  the  Doge's  Talace 
— leave  behind  the  great  red  and  yellow 
sails  of  the  calm  Lagoon — leave  behind 
the  bustling  crowd  and  the  pigeons  of  the 
Piazza,  and  plunge  at  once  into  the  nar- 
row waterways  that  lead  into  the  heart  of 
the  people's  Venice.  The  most  striking 
way  to  approach  the  Arsenal  indeed  is  to 
let  your  gondolier  take  you  round  by  the 
church  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul — **  San 
/.anipolo"  your  true-bred  Venetian  calls  it 
for  short — the  Westminster  Abbey  of  de- 
funct dogedom,  where  thirty  generations 
of  most  illustrious  oligarohs  sleep  in  peace 
with  serene  dignity  under  becoming  cata- 
falques of  solid  marble.  But  to  adopt 
this  route  you  should  provide  yourself  be- 
forehand with  a  plentiful  stock  of  moral 
courage  and  eau-de-Cologne,  for  thirty 
generations  of  Venetian  dirt  likewise  re- 
pose in  layers  on  the  muddy  bottom,  and 
the  air  is  redolent  with  the  accumulated 
perfume  of  fifteen  centuries  of  very  im- 
perfect sanitation.  The  sluggish  tide  of 
the  Lagoon,  and  the  oars  of  those  poetical 
but  extortionate  gondoliers,  stir  up  the 
festering  mass  afresh  at  every  turn  ;  so 
that  the  romance  of  the  waterways  suffers 
8omew>«at  in  real  life  by  the  prosaic  inter- 
position of  that  irrepressible  sewage  ques- 
tion, which  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  most 
cultured  ages  has  never  been  able  satisfac- 
torily to  burke  for  us.  From  the  banks, 
young  Italy,  regenerated  Italy,  avid  of 
itoldi  as  in  the  days  of  the  Oppressor, 
swarms  foith  from  narrow  dingy  lanes  and 
stretches  out  its  imperfectly  washen  hands, 
in  a  clamorous  chorus  for  the  copper  coin- 
age of  good  King  Umberto.  Regardless 
of  whom,  with  set  face  and  stern,  you 
still  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  your  way 
along  those  noiseless  streets,  to  an  occa- 
sional chorus  of  '•  Stall"  or  '*  Prem^," 
till  a  sudden  swirl  of  the  whishing  tide 
brings  the  gondola  unexpectedly  round 
with  a  jerk  from  the  Canal  della  Celestia 
face  to  face  with  the  wall  of  the  Arsenal. 


A  crab-catcher  on  the  bank  will  hold 
your  boat  (and  his  hat  for  a  sou)  as  you 
alight  by  the  door  of  the  famous  naval 
station.  At  the  outer  entrance  of  that 
sleepy  old  dock  stands  the  veritable  lion 
whose  tale  I  desire  to-day  to  unfold  to 
you.  A  marble  lion,  of  antique,  not  to 
say  archaic,  workmanship,  he  has  stood 
there  on  guard  for  two  hundred  years, 
with  three  companions  dozing  by  his  side, 
to  watch  over  the  navy  of  the  dead  repub- 
lic and  the  renascent  kingdom  of  united 
Italy.  But  he  is  by  no  means  by  birth  a 
stone  of'  Venice  ;  his  origin  points  to  far 
other  days  and  other  manners.  As  every- 
body knows,  and  as  an  elegant  Latin  in- 
scription on  his  base  in  fact  sets  forth — I 
almost  scorn  to  translate  it  in  these  latter 
days,  when  even  ladies  lisp  to  their  babes 
in  the  purest  Ciceronian — he  was  brought 
with  his  three  companions  from  the  Pira}ua 
in  1687  by  the  victorious  fleet  of  Doge 
Francesco  Morosini.  One  of  the  big 
beasts  mounted  guard  over  the  harbor  it- 
self ;  his  companion  stood  beside  the  Sa- 
cred Way  that  led  from  Piraeus  to  the  city 
of  Athens.  But  what  is  oddest  of  all 
about  this  particular  lion — ^the  first  to  the 
left  in  front  of  the  massive  old  fifteenth 
century  gateway — is  the  fact  that  his  body 
is  covered  irregulaily  with  strange  inscrip- 
tions, some  of  them  running  in  a  circle 
round  his  shoulders,  and  others  sprawling 
at  irregular  distances  along  his  lordly 
flanks  and  magnificent  haunches. 

And  what  is  the  language,  ancient  or 
modern,  in  which  these  casual  and  ex- 
tremely seipentine  inscriptions  are 
couched  ?  Ah,  there's  the  rub.  Thtre 
comes  the  point  which  throws  at  once 
such  a  lurid  glamour  of  lomance  and  njys- 
tery  about  that  grim  archaic  beast,  once 
the  foremost  ornament  of  the  harbor  of 
the  Piraeus,  aud  now  the  guardian  of  King 
Umberto's  new-born  navy.  The  letters,  if 
letters  indeed  they  bo,  are  rude  and 
weather-worn  ;  time  and  rain  have  almost 
obliterated  them  ;  scarce  a  single  form 
stands  out  clear  and  definite  ;  only  a  gen- 
eral vague  sense  of  something  written  now 
remains  of  what  was  once,  no  doubt,  to 
somebody  somewhere  a  legible  and  highly 
i^aluable  inscription.  But  to  modem  sci- 
ence and  modem  arcbseology  the  lion's 
story  was  for  many  long  years  a  dead  se- 
cret. Every  key  was  tried  in  vain.  The 
rude  marks  on  the  stone  obstinately  dis- 
played their  native  radeneaa  by  refosiDg 
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to  answer  any  polite  inqniries  as  to  their 
origin  and  raieaning  :  '*  What's  that  to 
yoQ  ?"  they  retorted  mately.  Thev  de- 
clined to  come  out  as  Egyptian  Liero- 
glyphics ;  they  refrained  from  exhibiting 
themselves  as  Babylonian  cuneiform ; 
they  wouldn't  even  permit  themselves  to 
be  dexterously  twisted,  after  the  fashion  of 
philologists — for  we  must  all  admit  that 
in  philology  much  can  be  done  by  ingen- 
ious twisting — into  Accadian  ideograms  or 
Chinese  metaphysics.  Read  forward  or 
backward  or  upside  down  they  were 
equally  incorrigible.  They  listened  not  to 
the  voice  of  the  polyglot  charmer,  charmed 
he  never  so  conjecturally  and  wisely.  At 
last  one  day  a  wandering  Scandinavian 
scholar  passed  that  way — one  Rafn  of 
Copenhagen — and,  casting  a  glance  at  the 
mysterious  marks,  thought  he  recognized 
some  familiar  touch  about  their  curves  and 
angles.  He  went  to  work  at  them  with 
zeal  and  discretion,  and,  lo,  in  the  end,  it 
turned  out  to  everybody's  immense  sur- 
prise that  the  writing  on  the  lion — that 
Athenian  lion,  the  glory  of  the  Piraeus, 
the  brother  beast  of  the  guardian  of  the 
Sacred  Way — was  in  good  Norse  runes  of 
the  eleventh  century  I 

Now  it  is  this  that  to  my  mind  gives 
the  lion  of  the  Arsenal  such  a  special  and 
very  peculiar  interest  among  all  the  storied 
stones  of  Venice.  That  he  should  have 
come  originally  from  Athens  indeed  is  in 
itself  nothing  very  remarkable  ;  the  noble 
Venetians  of  the  days  of  the  most  serene 
Republic  were  such  an  unmitigated  set  of 
thieves  and  robbers  that  nothing  artistic 
anywhere  came  amiss  to  them.  All  was 
fish  to  the  net  of  the  Doges.  Since  the 
days  when  that  exemplary  noble  Roman 
Mummius  stripped  Corinth  of  its  marble 
statues,  the  flower  of  Greek  art,  and  then 
informed  the  bargees  whom  he  hired  to 
carry  his  plunder  to  Rome  that  if  they 
broke  any  by  the  way  they  must  replace 
them  themselves  with  others  of  equal 
value,  there  were  never  surely  such  desper- 
ate spoilers  and  robbers  of  churches  as 
those  pious  Venetians.  All  Venice,  in 
fact,  is  one  vast  museum  of  stolen  prop- 
erty. A  self-righteous  inscription  over 
the  gateway  of  St.  Mark's  informs  the 
visitor,  with  much  show  of  conscious  pro- 
bity, that  the  four  famous  antique  bronze 
horses  above  the  portal,  ''  removed  by  the 
rapacity  of  the  enemy  to  Paris"  under 
Napoleon  I.,  were  again  restored  to  their 


proper  place  by  that  incorruptible  cham* 
pion  of  strict  international  morality,  the 
Emperor  Francis.  But  that  glorious 
team,  a  work  of  the  sculptors  of  the  Ne- 
ronian  age,  had  previously  been  stolen  in 
the  thirteenth  century  by  the  Doge  Dan- 
dolo  from  Constantinople,  whither  they 
had  been  carried  from  Rome,  for  his  own 
glorification,  by  Constantino  the  Great, 
who  had  filched  them  himself  from  the 
triumphal  arch  of  Trajan,  who  in  turn  had 
borrowed  them,  a^  seems  probable,'  from 
the  similar  monument  of  his  predecessor 
Nero.  Such  are  the  humors  of  the  world 
and  the  whirligigs  of  time.  Indeed,  if 
eveiy  man  had  his  own  again,  one  might 
almost  say  there  would  be  no  Venice. 
The  column  of  St.  Mark  with  its  ringed 
lion  would  go  back  to  Syria ;  the  square 
pillars  by  the  Doge's  Palace  would  return 
once  more  to  St.  Saba,  at  Ptolemais  ;  the 
alabaster  supports  of  the  inner  canopy 
would  find  their  way  back,  men  say,  to 
Solomon's  temple  ;  and  even  the  moalder- 
ing  body  of  tne  Evangelist  itself,  which 
reposes  beneath  its  pall  of  gold  and  jewels 
below  tho  high  altar,  would  have  to  mi- 
grate to  the  community  from  whom  it 
was  first  filched,  the  Coptic  Christians  of 
Alexandria. 

But  apart  from  the  common  epic  of 
conquest  and  robbery  which  every  Venetian 
relic  thus  encloses  in  itself,  as  of  ordinary 
custom,  there  is  something  exceptionally 
and  specifically  impressive,  to  my  mind  at 
least,  in  the  marvel  of  this  lion  of  the  Ar- 
senal door-^a  sculptured  figure  that  thus 
brings  together  for  a  moment,  in  incon- 
gruous juxtaposition  on  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  tho  highest  culture  of  Periclean 
Athens  and  the  rude  barbarism  of  the 
Danish  invaders.  Surely  such  a  singular 
combination  as  this — the  names  of  Harold 
and  Ulf  and  other  fierce  rovers  of  the 
stormy  Baltic  cut  deep  on  a  carved  work 
of  the  pre-Phidian  Greek  period  on  the 
bays  of  the  JBgean — may  give  us  pause 
for  a  moment  in  our  gondola  on  the  mud- 
banks  of  the  Brenta,  and  cause  us  to  won- 
der, as  the  poet  wondered  of  the  flies  in 
amber,  **  how  the  dickens  they  got  there. " 

Let  us  try  to  answer  this  curious  ques- 
tion. 

The  lions  of  the  Arsenal  were  originally 
carved,  as  the  grain  of  the  stone  clearly 
indicates,  from  two  solid  blocks  of  the 
marble  of  Pentelicus.  The  place  itself 
from  which  they  came  is  not  without  in- 
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terest  in  the  history  of  their  wanderings, 
for  to  the  marble  of  Pentelicus,  I  verily 
believe,  the  world  owes  in  no  little  degree 
the  artistic  development  of  the  Athenian 
people.  '*  It  was  a  gift  of  the  gods  to 
men,"  says  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  with  poetic 
vagueness,  speaking  of  the  marvellous  de- 
velopment of  the  Athenian  intellect  and 
the  Athenian  esthetic  faculties  in  the  ago 
immediately  preceding  the  era  of  Pericles. 
Well,  perhaps  so  ;  on  that  point  we  have 
no  spe'cific  informatiom;  but,  as  far  as  art 
is  concerned,  at  least,  I  think  it  was  also, 
in  great  part,  a  gift  of  the  neighboring 
quarries  of  Pentelicus.  It  did  not  count 
for  nothing  in  the  history  of  their  culture 
that  just  outside  their  city  walls  the  Athe- 
nians had  that  mass  of  metamoiphosed  crys- 
talline limestone,  altered  by  the  earth *s 
internal  heat  into  pure  white  maible.  As 
Egypt  based  herself  upon  granite,  and 
Babjlon  upon  brick,  so  Athens  based  her- 
self upon  the  Pentelican  quarries.  Now 
granite  is  not  precisely  what  a  man  might 
call  a  plastic  material.  I  doubt  if  even 
Phidias  himself  could  have  carved  a  satis- 
factory Zeus  or  Aphrodite  from  the  red 
rock  of  Syene  that  gave  us  so  many  stark, 
stiff  Pashts  and  Memnons.  But  with 
marble  men  may  do  almost  anything  they 
like,  and  it  was  on  marble  of  Pentelicus 
that  Athens  raised  all  the  countless  glories 
of  the  Theseum  and  the  Acropolis. 

Some  day  or  other,  then,  presumably 
about  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  befoie 
Christ,  some  nameless  Athenian  sculptor 
carved  out  of  that  stone  this  identical 
lion,  which  his  countrymen  placed  at  the 
gate  of  the  Pirceus  to  guard  the  haibor 
against  the  Spartan  fleet  and  all  other  out- 
landers.  For  twenty-two  centuries,  more 
or  less,  those  twin  lions  kept  guard  over 
Athens,  one  at  the  Piraeus,  one  on  the 
Sacred  Way  that  led  from  the  port  to  the 
City  of  the  Violet  Crown.  All  through 
the  Middle  Acres,  indeed,  the  Piiaeus  itself 
was  known  to  the  Italian  traders  who  fre- 
quented it  as  the  Porto  Leone,  the  Lion's 
Harbor  ;  and  as  such  the  Prankish  mer- 
chants knew  it  almost  to  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  when  antiquarian  zeal 
for  Hellenic  tradition  revived  once  more 
the  older  name.  But  what  changes  did 
not  the  lion  see  meanwhile  1  The  fall  of 
the  Athenian  Empire,  the  Spartan  suprem- 
acy, the  hegemony  of  Thebes,  the  Mace- 
donian dominion,  Philip  and  Alexander, 
the  reigns  of  the  Successors,  the  Achsean 


league,  the  Roman  conquest,  the  empire 
of  the  CsBsars,  the  advent  of  new  creeds, 
the  Parthenon  tamed  into  a  Christian 
church,  the  seat  of  civilization  transferred 
from  Rome  to  a  brand-new  metropolis  on 
the  B>zantine  Strait  !  And  then,  the 
long  decline  of  the  Empire,  the  growth 
of  Islam,  the  inroads  of  the  barbarian, 
the  pressing  danger  from  the  Saracen  and 
the  Turk.  It  was  in  these  later  days  that 
the  romance  of  the  runes  was  imposed 
upon  the  lion  of  the  Piraeus  mouth,  and 
that  Harold  Hardrada,  who  finally  lost  his 
life  fighting  against  our  own  English  Har- 
old at  Stamford  Bridge,  piloted  his  pirati- 
cal Norse  long-boats  on  another  man's 
quarrel  to  the  port  of  Athens. 

And  how  strange  was  the  fate  that  thus 
brought  a  Norwegian  rover  of  the  age  of 
William  the  Conqueror  into  personal  con- 
tact with  Periclean  Athens  !  Harold  the 
Tall,  son  of  Sigurd,  nicknamed  Hardrada 
— he  of  the  hard  rede,  or  the  stem  coun- 
sel— was  a  typical  Norse  viking  of  the 
Berserker  order — a  man  after  Cailyle's 
own  heart,  I  should  fancy.  A  soldier  of 
fortune  of  the  rollicking,  buccaneering 
Danish  mould,  a  Drake  or  Hawkins  of 
the  eleventh  century,  Harold  went  round 
the  woild  in  his  hot  youth  in  quest  of  ad- 
venture, seeking  whom  he  might  devour, 
killing  impartially  heathen  or  Christian, 
and  for  conscience'  sake  asking  no  ques- 
tions. In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1040  this 
doughty  leader  found  himself  in  the  Med- 
iterranean on  one  of  his  usual  marauding 
expeditions.  Those  were  the  days  when 
the  Scandinavian  corsairs  played  on  all 
seas  the  selfsame  game  played  later  round 
the  southern  shores  of  Europe  by  their 
Paynim  successors,  the  Barbary  pirates. 
In  all  the  churches  of  Christendom  the 
strange  litany  then  went  daily  up  to  heaven 
from  thousands  and  thousands  of  fright- 
ened lips,  **  A  furore  Normannorum  libera 
nos,  Doraine,"  **  From  all  savage  as- 
saults of  the  Northmen,  good  Loid,  de- 
liver us."  Everywhere  the  Northern 
pirate  was  busily  poking  his  obtrusive 
nose.  A  century  earlier  Rolf  the  Ganger 
had  walked  over  Neustria,  and  tnined  the 
fairest  provinces  of  the  Prankish  king  into 
his  dukedom  of  Normandy,  the  North- 
man's land.  At  that  very  moment  in 
England  itself  the  descendants  of  Swegen 
the  Dane  had  superseded  the  old  native 
West-Saxon  line,  and  another  Harold  of 
the  Danish  stock  was  ruling  over  the  citi- 
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zens  of  LoDdon  and  Winchester.  Before 
long  the  Norman  was  to  lord  it  over  Sicilj, 
to  humble  the  pride  of  the  Moor  in  Spain, 
and  to  wrest  Apulia  from  the  feeble  grasp  of 
the  Byzantine  empire.  The  Scandinavian 
then,  in  short,  wasi  bnllying  the  world,  as 
the  filibustering  Englishman  bullies  it  now 
in  Australasia  and  South  Africa,  in  the 
Pacific  Islands  and  the  forests  of  New 
Guinea. 

So  Harold  Hardrada,  like  some  proto- 
typical Stanley,  or  Drake,  or  Wakefield, 
was  cruising  about  in  search  of  adventure 
on  his  own  account  in  the  eastern  seas. 
Just  at  that  moment,  as  chance  would 
have  it,  the  Athenian  people,  ever  in 
search  of  some  new  thing,  had  revolted 
from  the  sway  of  their  liege  lord,  the  Em- 
peror Michael  lY.,  at  Constantinople,  and 
the  astute  Byzantine,  playing  the  familiar 
old  imperial  game  of  utilizing  the  bar- 
barian against  insurgent  subjects,  be- 
thought him  of  employing  the  Berserker 
chief  to  bring  back  the  Athenians  to  their 
obedience  to  CsBsar.  The  runes  on  the 
lion  of  the  Venetian  Arsenal  tell  the  stoiy  of 
what  followed  in  their  own  simple  pirati- 
cal way.  The  tale  is  short,  but,  like  all 
that  the  Northmen  wrote,  it  is  very  pithy. 

**  Hakon,  with  Ulf,  Asmund,  and  Orm, 
conquered  this  port,'*  says  the  brief  in- 
scription on  the  lion's  left  shoulder.  *  *  By 
command  of  Harold  the  Tall  they  levied 
a  contribution  on  the  Greek  people,  on 
account  of  their  revolt.  Dalk  has  been 
detained  in  outlandish  parts.  Egil,  with 
Ragnar,  was  dealing  war  in  Roumania  and 
Armenia." 

The  sinuous  lines  on  the  left  shoulder 
tell  an  equally  simple  and  graphic  story. 
^'  Asmund  engraved  these  runes,''  it  says, 
'*  with  the  help  of  Asgeir,  Thorleif,  Thord, 
and  Ivar,  by  command  of  Harold  the  Tall, 
in  spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the 
Greeks." 

Could  anything  be  more  delightfully 
concise  and  natural  ?  How  we  see  the 
whole  picture  called  up  in  vivid  colors  be- 
fore our  very  eyes — the  savage  Noise  sea- 
dogs,  with  their  short,  sharp  swords, 
brought  face  to  face  by  the  irony  of  fate 
with  the  la»t  degenerate  descendants  of 
the  Athenian  freemen  ;  the  battle  in  the 
port ;  the  defeat  of  the  Greeks  ;  the  levy- 
ing of  the  Danegeld  ;  the  submission  of 
the  conquered.  Then  the  easy-going 
pirates,  good  Philistine  souls — ancestors 
doubtless   of  our  British  'Arrj — uncon- 


scious of  the  desecration  of  art  they  aie 
so  lightly  committing,  insist  in  the  inno- 
cent  pride  .of  their  heaits  upon  scrawling 
the  record  of  their  grrtud  achievement  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  antique  lion  himself, 
the  immemorial  guardian  of  the  ancient 
Piraeus.  Fancy  the  speechless  horror  and 
futile  remonstrances  of  the  scandalized 
Greeks,  with  the  businesslike  determina- 
tion of  Asmund  and  Thorleif  to  carve  their 
names  in  very  choice  Norwegian  on  the 
sculptured  stone,  whether  the  Athenians 
would  or  whether  they  would  not !  The 
entire  scene  breathes  fresh  and  lively  be- 
fore us.  We  can  see  the  breathless  alaim 
and  horror  of  the  art-loving  Hellenes,  con- 
trasted with  the  bland  and  childlike  per- 
sistence of  the  triumphant  barbarian  to  do 
as  he  liked  in  a  conquered  country.  If 
I  were  a  great  painter — pay,  for  example, 
Mr.  Alma  Tadema — I  would  paint  that 
episode  in  deathless  colors  ;  as  I'm  not, 
I*m  glad  at  any  rate  that  Asmund  gained 
himself  a  **  cheap  immoitality"  by  paint- 
ing it  for  us  in  good  Scandinavian  letters. 

When  the  deed  of  vandalism  was  finally 
done,  Harold  the  Tall  sailed  away  from 
Piraeus  in  due  time,  and  two  years  later, 
after  the  wont  of  the  barbarian,  deposed 
his  employer,  the  Emperor  Michael  V., 
from  h\B  faineant  throne,  and  (having  an 
eye  for  the  ladies)  set  up  in  his  place  Zoe 
and  Theodora  as  joint  empresses  of  the 
Eastern  Empire.  It  was  not  till  twenty- 
six  years  afterward  that  the  tough  old 
pirate  fell  at  last  at  Stamford  Bridge,  a 
few  weeks  before  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
fighting  hard  against  Harold  of  England 
in  favor  of  his  traitor  brother  Tostig. 
But  men  might  come  and  men  might  go  ; 
the  disfigured  lion,  with  the  usual  immor- 
tality of  sculptured  stone,  still  kept  its 
place  by  the  Lion's  Port,  with  the  runes 
that  Asmund,  Thord,  and  Thorleif  had 
carved  so  well  scored  deep  forever  upon 
its  dishonored  shoulders. 

Meanwhile,  strange  things  were  happen- 
ing in  the  world.  On  the  tidal  sandbanks 
and  mudbanks  of  the  Adriatic,  where  the 
silt  of  Po^  Adige,  and  Brenta  had  been 
washed  by  the  waves  into  a  long  narrow 
barrier,  enclosing  a  shallow  and  inter- 
rupted lagoon,  with  its  attendant  archi- 
pelago of  low  alluvial  islands,  this  city  of 
Venice,  in  a  deserted  palace  on  whose 
Grand  Canal  I  am  this  moment  inditing 
this  present  article,  had  already  risen  a 
few  hundred  years  earlier,  by  slow  and 
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tentative  stepi",  to  local  sovereignty. 
When  Atlila  the  Hun  invaded  Italy,  and 
'Wiped  out  Aquileia,  Padua,  and  Altinnro, 
the  terrified  people  of  the  neighboring 
coast  fled  in  panic  from  the  barbarian  who 
boasted  that  where  his  horse  had  once  set 
its  hoof  no  blade  of  grass  grew  afterward. 
But  they  fled  where  no  horse  could  ever 
tread  or  has  ever  trodden  ;  and  they 
founded  that  city,  whose  bride  is  the  sea, 
whose  streets  are  streams,  and  whose  car- 
riages are  gondolas.  Here,  in  later  times, 
at  the  open  gate  between  the  Prankish 
and  Byzantine  empires,  the  most  serene 
Republic  slowly  grew  great  and  prospered 
exceedingly.  Circumstances  early  brought 
the  inhabitants  of  the  mudbanksinto  close 
connection  with  the  Pirseus  and  the  Lion. 
From  the  very  first,  indeed,  the  Venetians 
lived  under  the  most  exalted  protection  of 
the  Byzantine  empire  ;  and  though  they 
early  made  themseWes  independent,  in 
fact,  of  that  phantom  control,  they  con- 
tinued still  to  trade  with  the  Levant  and 
to  keep  on  the  very  best  of  terms  with 
their  old  masters,  till  the  time  came  when 
they  conquered  them  in  turn,  and  **  held 
the  gorgeous  East  in  fee"  for  so  many 
centuries  of  commercial  splendor. 

Even  after  blind  Doge  Dandolo  con- 
quered Constantinople,  however,  and  his 
successors  annexed  the  Morea  and  a  large 
part  of  continental  Greece,  the  lion  of  the 
Pit  sens  still  remained  undisturbed  on  its 
ancient  pedestal.  The  Turk  had  now  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene  and  completed  the 
downfall  of  the  tottering  empire  ;  but  still 
the  lion,  with  its  runic  scars,  watched  on 
unmolested  by  the  deserted  harbor.  At 
last,  in  1687,  while  Newton  at  Cambridge 
was  publishing  his  *'  Principia/'  and  King 
James  at  Oxford  was  carefully  preparing 
his  own  downfall  by  expelling  the  fellows 
of  Magdalen  from  their  comfortable  clois- 
ters, far  away  in  the  gorgeous  East  Doge 
Fraccesco  Morosini,  fighting  those  ances- 
tral enemies  of  his  race,  the  Turks,  for  the 
temporary  lordship  over  that  shuttlecock 
of  Levantine  strategy,  the  Morea,  success- 
fully defeated  the  Moslem  fleets,  and  made 


the  Peloponnesus  once  more  for  a  time  a 
Venetian  possession.  Coming  then  to  the 
PirsBus  with  his  victorious  ships,  the  en- 
terprising Doge,  like  a  true  Venetian,  with 
the  honor  of  St  Mark  nearest  his  heart, 
kept  his  eyes  open  for  what  treasures  oJF 
art  he  could  lay  his  hands  npon  most  con- 
veniently and  convey  to  Venice.  Thus 
employed,  his  inquiring  glance  fell  natu- 
rally on  the  twin  lions  of  the  Pirsens  and 
the  Sacred  Way.  The  Doge,  being  human, 
immediately  appropriated  those  glories 
of  the  past,  and  sent  them  oft  by  sea  to 
Venice.  There  they  were  set  up  by  the 
gate  of  the  arsenal,  where  whoso  lists  may 
see  them  to-day,  and  spell  out  the  inscrip- 
tion legibly  for  himself,  if  he  happens  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  polite  language  of 
the  eleventh  century  Scandinavian  corsairs. 
To  me,  no  story  that  ever  was  told 
points  more  plainly  to  the  unity  and  con- 
tinuity of  history  than  this  curious  story 
of  the  lion  of  the  Arsenal.  It  has  such  a 
weird  touch  of  mystery  and  uncanniness 
about  it.  That  in  the  midst  of  Venice, 
mediseval  Venice,  with  its  Byzantine 
churches  and  its  Gothic  palaces,  its  Ital- 
ian mosaics  and  its  Lombard  sculptures, 
one  should  suddenly  come  across  a  piece 
of  genuine  Athenian  statuary,  scratched 
over  with  Norse  runes  by  fierce  marauders 
from  the  banks  of  the  Baltic,  is  in  itself 
to  my  mind  little  short  of  a  living  mir- 
acle. That  the  runes  should  have  been 
deciphered  at  all  at  last,  and  should  have 
yielded  up  to  later  man  the  story  of  their 
origin,  while  it  detracts  a  trifle  perhaps 
from  the  sense  of  mystery,  adds  surely  to 
the  romantic  picturesqueness  of  the  story. 
If  you  have  never  yet  visited  the  lion  of 
the  Arsenal,  visit  it  now,  next  time  you 
are  in  Venice,  for  its  own  sake  ;  if  you 
have  seen  it  already,  but  only  knew  in 
part  its  strange  history,  visit  it  afresh 
by  this  new  light,  and  look  npon  its 
shoulders  with  the  eye  of  faith  for  those 
very  words  carved  deep  into  its  weather- 
worn Pentelican  marble  by  the  rough 
graving  tools  of  the  Scandinavian  pirate. 
—  Cornhill  Magazine, 
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Whbn  Swift  wrote  his  "  Modest  Pro- 
posal/' and  argaed  with  logical  serious- 
ness that  the  want  and  over-popnlation  in 
Ireland  should  be  remedied  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  eating  babies,  the  inimitable 
satire  was  not  likely  to  be  lost  upon  a 
people  who  regarded  cannibalism  with 
such  horror  and  loathing  as  do  the  Euro- 
pean nations.  The  horror  must  of  course 
be  instinctive,  because  we  find  it  existing 
in  the  lowest  grades  of  society  ;  but  the 
instinct  is  confined  to  civilized  man.  The 
word  cannibal  is  associated  in  our  minds 
'with  scenes  of  the  most  debased  savagery 
that  the  imagination  can  picture  ;  of  men 
in  habits  and  appearance  a  little  lower  than 
the  brute  ;  of  orgies  the  result  of  the  most 
degrading  religious  superstition.  It  is  not 
until  one  has  lived  on  terms  of  fiiendship 
with  cannibals  that  one  realizes  that  the 

f practice  is  not  incompatible  with  an  intel- 
igence  and  moral  qualities  which  com- 
mand respect.  And  after  all,  if  one  can 
for  a  moment  lay  aside  the  instinctive  hor- 
ror which  the  idea  calls  up,  and  dispas- 
sionately consider  the  nature  of  cannibal- 
ism, our  repugnance  to  it  seems  less  logi- 
cally  grounded.  It  is  tiue  that  it  must 
generally  entail  murder,  but  that  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  reason  for  our  loathing  of 
it.  It  is  something  deeper  than  this  ; 
and  the  distinction  we  draw  between  the 
flesh  of  men  and  of  animals  is  at  first  sight 
a  little  curious.  One  can  imagine  the  in- 
habitants of  another  planet,  whose  physi- 
cal necessities  did  not  force  them  to  eat 
flesh, — to  take  life  in  order  to  live, — re- 
garding us  with  much  the  same  kind  of 
abhorrence  with  which  we  look  on  canni- 
bals. Most  of  our  natural  instincts  are 
based  upon  natural  laws,  which,  when 
broken,  are  sure  to  visit  the  breaker  with 
their  penalties.  The  eating  of  unripe 
fruit,  of  putrid  meat  or  poisonous  matter, 
aie  some  of  these.  But  no  penalty  in  the 
shape  of  disease  seems  to  be  attached  to 
cannibalism. 

What  then  are  the  motives  that  lead 
men,  apart  from  the  pressure  of  famine, 
to  practise  cannibalism  ?  Among  certain 
African  tribes,  and  lately  in  Hayti,  it  has 
been  the  outcome  of  a  debased  religions 
superstition,  or  that  extraordinary  instinct 


common  to  all  races  which  leads  men  to 
connect  the  highest  religious  enthusiasm 
with  the  most  horiible  orgies  that  their 
diseased  imagination  can  conceive.  The 
feeling  that  leads  members  of  sects  to  bind 
themselves  together  by  the  celebration  of 
some  unspeakable  rite  perhaps  led  to  the 
accusations  laid  against  the  Chtistians  of 
the  second  century  and  the  Hungarian 
Jews  of  the  nineteenth.  But  in  the  South 
Seas,  although  the  motive  has  been  falsely 
attiibuted  to  a  craving  for  animal  food,  it 
was  generally  the  last  act  of  triumph  over 
a  fallen  enemy.  Thus  Homer  makes 
Achilles,  triumphing  over  the  dying  Hec- 
tor, wish  he  could  make  mince-meat  of  his 
body  and  devour  it.  Triumph  could  go 
no  further  than  to  slay  and  then  to  as- 
similate the  body  of  your  foe  ;  and  the 
belief  that,  by  thus  making  him  a  part  of 
you,  you  acquired  his  courage  in  battle,  is 
said  to  have  led  a  chief  of  old  Fiji  to  ac- 
tually consume  himself  the  entire  body  of 
the  man  he  had  killed,  by  daily  roasting 
what  remained  of  it  to  prevent  decom- 
position. 

This  is  not  a  very  promising  introduc- 
tion to  a  paper  intended  to  show  that 
some  cannibals  at  least  may  be  very  re- 
spectable members  of  society.  But  it 
must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  eccen- 
tricity which  seems  so  revolting  to  us  is 
not  incompatible  with  a  strong  sense  of 
duty,  great  kindness  of  heart,  and  warm 
domestic  affection. 

Out  of  the  many  cannibals  and  ex-can- 
nibals I  have  known,  I  will  choose  the 
most  striking  figure  as  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  I  nrst  met  the  Buli  of  Nandran 
in  the  autumn  of  1886,  when  I  took  over 
the  Resident  Commissionership  of  the 
mountain  district  of  Fiji.  His  history 
had  been  an  eventful  one,  and  while  he 
had  displayed  those  qualities  that  would 
most  win  the  admiration  of  Fijians,  to  us 
he  could  not  bo  otherwise  than  a  remark- 
able character.  Far  away,  in  the  wild 
and  rugged  country  in  which  the  great 
rivers  Rewa  and  Singatoka  take  their  rise, 
he  was  bom  to  be  chief  of  a  fierce  and 
aggressive  ttibe  of  mountaineers.  Con- 
stantly engaged  in  petty  intertribal  wars, 
while  still  a  young  man  he  had  led  them 
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from  victory  to  victory,  until  they  had 
fought  their  way  into  perhaps  the  most 
picturesque  valley  in  all  picturesque  Fiji. 
Here,  perched  above  the  rushing  Singa- 
toka,  and  overshadowed  by  two  tremen- 
dous precipices  which  allowed  the  sun  to 
shine  upon  them  for  barely  three  hours  a 
day,  they  built  their  village,  and  here  they 
became  a  name  and  a  terror  to  all  the  sur- 
rounding tribes.  A  few  miles  lower  down 
the  river  stood  the  almost  impregnable 
rock-fortress  of  the  Yatusila  tribe,  and 
these  became  the  stanch  allies  of  Nan- 
drau.  Together  they  broke  up  the  power- 
ful Noikoro,  exacted  tribute  from  them, 
and  made  the  river  theirs  as  far  as  Be- 
mana ;  together  they  blotted  out  the 
Naloto,  who  held  the  passes  to  the  north- 
ern coast,  killing  in  one  day  more  than 
four  hundred  of  them,  and  driving  the 
remnant  as  outcasts  into  the  plain.  Long 
after  the  white  men  had  made  their  influ- 
ence felt  throughout  Fiji, — long  after  the 
chief  of  Bau  was  courted  as  King  of  Fiji, 
— these  two  tribes,  secure  in  their  moun- 
tain fastnesses,  lived  their  own  life,  and 
none,  whether  Fijian  or  white  man,  dared 
pass  over  their  borders. 

But  their  time  was  come.  The  despised 
white  man,  whom  they  had  first  known  in 
the  humble  guise  of  a  shipwrecked  sailor 
or  an  escaped  convict,  was  soon  to  overrun 
the  whole  Pacific,  and  before  him  the 
most  dreaded  of  the  Fijian  gods  and 
chiefs,  the  most  honored  of  their  tradi- 
tions, were  to  pass  away  and  be  forgotten. 

In  the  year  1869,  a  young  Weslevan 
missionary  named  Baker,  against  the  ad- 
vice of  ail  the  most  experienced  of  the 
European  settlers  and  the  nati\e  chiefs, 
announced  his  intention  of  exploring  the 
mountain  districts  alone.  What  good  to 
the  missionary  cause  he  hoped  for  from 
Lis  hazardous  journey  it  is  difficult  to  im- 
as:ine.  The  harm  that  would  certainlv  re- 
suit  to  his  fellow-missionaries  if  he  were 
killed,  and  the  loss  of  life  that  must  en- 
sue, must  have  been  apparent  to  him  and 
to  every  one  else.  But  in  spite  of  eveiy 
warning,  he  persisted  in  his  foolhardy  en- 
terprise, and  he  paid  for  it  with  his  life 
and  with  the  lives  of  several  hundred 
others.  He  ascended  the  river  Rewa  with 
a  small  party  of  native  teachers,  but  when 
he  passed  into  the  mountain  district  a 
whale's  tooth  followed  him  :  for  the  power 
of  the  whale's  tooth  is  this — that  he  who 
accepts  it  cannot  refuse  the  request  it  car- 


ries with  it,  whether  it  be  for  a  mere  gift, 
or  for  an  alliance,  or  for  a  human  life. 
So  he  went  on,  while  tribe  after  tiibe  re- 
fused to  accept  the  fatal  piece  of  ivory  ; 
but  none  the  less  surely  did  it  follow  him. 
At  length  one  night,  while  he  slept  in  a 
village  of  the  Vatusila,  the  whale's  tooth 
passed  on  before  him  to  the  rock  foi tress 
of  Nambntautau,  and  their  chief,  Nawa- 
wamhalavu,  took  it.  When,  next  morn- 
ing. Baker  resumed  his  march,  this  chief 
met  him  in  the  road,  and  together  they 
crossed  the  Singatoka  river.  As  they 
climbed  the  steep  cliff  which  leads  to 
Nambntautau,  it  is  recorded  in  a  popular 
song  of  that  time  -that  the  chief  warned 
him  ironically  of  his  impending  fate. 
**  We  want  none  of  your  Christianity, 
Mr.  Baker.  I  think  that  to-day  you  and 
I  shall  be  clubbed."  Suddenly,  at  a  spot 
where  the  path  lies  between  high  reeds, 
on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  an  attack  was 
made  upon  them,  and  they  were  all  struck 
down  except  one  native  teacher,  who, 
slightly  wounded,  crawled  into  the  thick- 
est of  the  reeds.  Baker's  body  was  flung 
over  the  precipice,  and  the  great  wooden 
drum  boomed  out  its  death-beat  to  the 
villages  far  down  the  valley.  That  night 
the  stone  ovens  were  heated  for  their 
work,  and  the  feast  was  portioned  out  to 
the  various  allies.  But  the  most  honor- 
able portion — the  head — was  sent  to  Nan- 
drau,  the  subject  of  my  sketch.  At  first 
he  refused  it,  disapproving  of  the  murder, 
which  his  foresight  warned  him  would 
bring  trouble  upon  them.  But  as  his  re- 
fusal threatened  to  sever  the  alliance,  he 
afterward  accepted  it.  It  is  recorded  that 
the  feet,  from  which  the  long  boots  had 
not  been  removed,  were  sent  to  Mon- 
gondro,  whose  chief,  a  melancholy,  gentle- 
mannered  old  man,  was  much  disappointed 
at  finding  the  skin  of  white  men  so  tough. 
After  terrible  hardship  and  danger,  the 
wounded  teacher  made  his  way  to  the 
coast,  and  carried  the  news  to  Bau.  A 
strong  alliance  was  at  once  formed  amons: 
the  coast  tribes  to  avenge  the  murder,  and 
to  crush  the  power  of  the  mountaineers. 
There  is  in  Fiji  no  gradation  between  the 
plains  that  fringe  the  coast  and  the  moun- 
tains. A  sheer  barrier  of  rock,  looking 
like  the  ruins  of  a  gigantic  fortification, 
rises  boldly  from  the  plain,  broken  only 
by  the  valleys  which  form  the  liver-beds. 
Behind  this  wall  lay  a  land  of  mystery, 
whose  inhabitants  were  invested  with  su- 
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perstitioufl  terrors,  to  which  their  ferocity 
and  the  extraordinary  appearance  of  their 
hoge  mops  of  hair  had  doubtless  contrib- 
uted. 

The  attacking  party  was  divided  into 
three  forces.  One  of  them  was  to  advance 
up  the  Singatoka  from  the  south,  a  second 
to  enter  the  **  Devil**  country  by  way  of 
the  Rewa  from  the  east,  and  the  third, 
commanded  by  the  King  of  Fiji  in  person, 
was  to  surprise  the  valley  of  Nandrau 
from  the  noKhem  coast.  With  the  two 
first  we  have  nothing  to  do,  because  they 
were  defeated  and  turned  back  long  before 
they  reached  their  destination  by  the  in- 
termediate tribes.  The  third,  hoping  to 
form  a  junction  with  their  allies,  advanced 
boldly  through  the  mountain  passes.  The 
country  seemed  deserted.  They  burned 
two  or  three  abandoned  villages,  and  em- 
boldened by  their  success,  they  pressed 
on,  more  like  an  eager  rabble  than  a  mili- 
tary force,  each  man  hoping  to  be  the 
fit  St  to  secure  plunder.  As  they  straggled 
over  the  grassy  hills  that  surround  Nan- 
drau, suddenly  from  every  clump  of  reeds 
big-headed  warriors  sprang  up ;  they 
found  themselves  hemmed  in,  and  Nan- 
drau, headed  by  their  chief,  spent  the  day 
in  slaughtering  the  flower  of  the  Ban 
army.  A  remnant  fled  to  the  coast,  hotly 
pursued  by  the  mountaineers,  and  so 
crushing  was  the  defeat  that  the  king, 
Thakombau,  narrowly  escaped  death  at 
the  hands  of  his  vassals  of  Javua. 

Not  long  after  this  victory,  which  had 
so  firmly  established  his  prestige  in  the 
mountains,  Buli  Nandrau  seems  to  have 
favorably  received  some  native  teachers  ; 
and  when  a  joint  expedition  of  Europeans 
and  natives  was  despatched  to  reduce 
Nambutautau,  he  seems  to  have  been  per- 
mitted to  remain  neutral.  Narobutautan 
WAS  burned,  and  the  Vatusila  and  Nnikoro 
tribes  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  Teach- 
ers were  allowed  to  enter  their  principal 
villages,  and  until  the  year  1875  they  be- 
came nominal  Christians.  In  that  year, 
an  event  occurred  which  severely  tried  the 
firmness  and  good  sense  of  Buli  Nandrau. 
The  islands  had  been  annexed  to  Great 
Britain,  and  the  mountain  chiefs  were  in- 
vited to  meet  the  first  Governor,  Sir  Ar- 
thur Gordon,  at  Navola  on  the  southern 
coast.  Some  of  them  accepted,  among 
whom  was  Buli  Nandrau,  who  was  anxious 
to  judge  for  himself  what  the  new  order 
of  things  really  was.     He  frankly  gave  his 


allegiance  to  the  Government,  and  in  spite 
of  the  strongest  temptation  he  never 
wavered  afterward.  For  in  the  same  year 
a  tenible  epidemic  of  measles,  introduced 
accidentally  from  Sydney,  carried  oS 
40,000 — nearly  one-third  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  islands.  It  was  natural 
that  the  mountaineers,  perishing  under 
this  relentless  and  unknown  disease, 
should  have  regarded  it  as  the  vengeance 
of  the  gods  they  had  so  lately  deserted. 
If  Christianity  were  a  good  thing,  they 
said,  why  could  it  not  save  their  children 
from  death  ? 

And  so,  early  in  1876,  roost  of  the 
mountain  tribes  threw  oS  the  sulu  (the 
Christian  dress),  and  returned  to  the  wor- 
ship of  their  heathen  gods.  Only  Buli 
Nandrau,  seeing  what  the  end  must  be, 
remained  stanch,  and  by  forming  a  bar- 
rier between  the  revolted  tribes  and  those 
still  wavering  in  their  loyalty,  prevented 
the  disaffection  from  spreading.  An  ex- 
pedition was  despatched  under  Captain, 
now  Major,  Enollys,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  native  allies,  soon  reduced  the 
rebels  to  submission.  They  all  nominally 
embraced  Christianity,  and  an  entrenched 
camp,  garrisoned  by  an  armed  native 
force,  and  commanded  by  a  Resident 
Commissioner,  was  established  to  ensure 
the  future  peace  of  the  district. 

Protected  by  their  isolation  from  the 
vices  of  civilization,  and  enjoying  a  large 
share  of  self-government,  these  reformed 
cannibals  are  to-day  the  most  contented 
and  prosperous  of  all  the  Queen's  subjects 
in  Fiji  ;  and  if  ever  it  has  been  necessary 
to  adopt  measures  for  their  good  which 
they  could  not  understand  at  the  time,  the 
Commissioner  has  been  always  sure  of  the 
support  and  influence  of  Buli  Nandrau. 

I  first  saw  him  at  the  Provincial  Coun- 
cil at  Navola  in  1 886.  He  had  no  sooner 
arrived  with  his  retinue  than  he  sent  his 
mata  (herald)  to  announce  him,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  entered  my  house  alone.  He 
was  a  very  tall,  erect  old  man  of  about 
sixty -five  or  seventy — gray-haired,  keen- 
eyed,  and  intelligent-looking.  After  the 
usual  ceremonies  inseparable  from  Fijian 
etiquette,  he  sat  down  and  spoke  of  the 
politics  of  the  district.  It  appeared'to  me 
remarkable  that  a  man  who  had  only  left 
his  native  mountains  two  or  three  times, 
to  take  part  in  the  great  Council  of  Chiefs, 
should  be  so  well  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory and  political  situation  of  the  coast 
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tribes  of  Fiji.  Ho  spoke  with  great  affec- 
tion of  Sir  Arthur  Gordon  and  of  the  ex- 
Commissioner,  and  bewailed  the  death  of 
the  great  mountain  chiefs  whose  places 
were  now  inadequately  filled  by  their  sons. 

He  was  never  absent  from  his  place  for 
a  moment  during  the  three  days  the  coun- 
cil lasted,  and  his  interest  in  the  trivial 
affairs  of  other  disiricts  never  flagged.  It 
was  curious  to  observe  the  great  deference 
paid  to  his  opinion  by  the  other  chiefs. 
When  one  of  them,  Biili  Naloto,  was 
found  to  have  failed  in  his  duties,  Nan- 
drau  wai)  appointed  to  reprove  and  caution 
him.  His  speech,  which  was  short  and 
to  the  point,  was  a  model  of  that  kind  of 
eloquence.  **  Art  thou,"  he  said,  **  a 
chief  in  thine  own  right,  to  make  war  and 
to  make  peace  as  it  pleases  thee  ?  Where 
was  thy  tribe  before  the  Government 
came  ?  A  scattered  remnant,  seeking  ref- 
uge on  the  plains  from  the  vengeance  of 
Nandrau  !  But  the  Government  has  taken 
pity  on  thee,  and  the  land  is  at  peace. 
Whv  art  thou  then  disobedient  to  the 
Government,  who  has  made  thee  a  chief, 
and  re-established  thee  in  the  lands  of  thy 
fathers  ?"  This  reproof  was  received  by 
Bnli  Naloto  with  the  most  abject  humil- 
ity. 

Not  long  after  this,  Buli  Nandrau  con* 
suited  me  about  the  projected  marriage  of 
his  daughter  with  the  provincial  scribe, 
who  lived  with  me.  He  wished,  he  said, 
to  cement  by  this. marriage  the  ancient 
ties  between  Nandrau  and  Noikoro,  but 
the  day  had  passed  for  marrying  girls 
against  their  will.  His  elder  daughter 
had  been  a  great  grief  to  him.  She  had 
been  so  married,  and  had  not  long  ago 
put  an  end  to  her  life.  Did  I,  he  asked, 
from  what  I  knew  of  Durutalo,  think  that 
Janeti  would  be  happy  with  him  ?  ♦  This 
was  not  the  only  example  I  had  of  his 
strong  domestic  affection. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  he 
wrote  to  me,  asking  for  medicine  to  re- 
lieve a  pain  in  his  jaw,  and  from  this  time 
he  was  unable  to  leave  his  village.  At 
length,  one  day  early  in  July  1887,  I  re- 
ceived a  pathetic  letter  from  him,  asking 
roe  to  lose  no  time  in  coming  to  him. 
**  I  am  very  ill,"  he  wrote,  **  and  I  would 
have  you  see  my  face  before  I  die." 

*  This  marriage  afterward  took  place,  and, 
less  than  a  year  later,  Janeti,  too,  attempted 
her  own  life.  This  was  after  her  father's 
death. 


As  the  messenger,  when  questioned, 
made  light  of  his  illness,  and  1  was  myself 
not  well  enough  to  undertake  so  tiring  a 
journey,  I  determined  to  wait  until  I  was 
sure  that  his  ni^ency  was  not  merely  the 
result  of  low  spirits.  But  late  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  night  I  was  awakened  by 
the  challenge  of  the  sentry,  and  immedi- 
ately afterward  the  deep  cry  of  respect, 
known  as  the  tamaf  sounded  outside  my 
sleeping-house.  Lights  were  brought, 
and  on  the  doorstep  crouched  a  man, 
muddy,  travel-stained,  and  exhausted  by 
a  long  journey.  I  recognized  him  as  a 
native  of  Nandrau,  who  was  selected  for 
his  fleetness  as  district  messenger,  and 
when  I  saw  that  his  hair  and  beard  were 
cut  short,  I  knew  the  nature  of  his  errand. 

''  The  chief  is  dead,"  he  said  ;  '*  and 
he  told  Tione  not  to  bury  him  till  you, 
sir,  had  seen  his  face.  Tione  sends  you 
this  message." 

There  was  another  reason  that  required 
my  presence  at  Nandrau  ;  Tione  was  not 
the  only  claimant  to  the  succession,  and 
I  must  be  there  to  prevent  a  disturbance. 
The  messenger  would  not  even  wait  for 
food,  but  returned  at  once  to  announce 
my  coming. 

In  a  moment  the  camp  was  all  awake, 
and  ^he  men  turned  out  to  prepare  for  the 
journey.  The  horses  were  brought  in  and 
saddled,  and  the  baggage  rolled  up  in  par- 
cels to  be  carried  over  the  mountain  roads. 
Before  daybreak  we  were  fording  the  river 
with  an  escort  of  some  thirty  armed  con- 
stabulary and  baggage-carriers.  The  road 
lay  for  some  miles  along  the  crest  of  a 
forest-clad  rhlge  more  than  three  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  when  it 
emerged  near  the  old  site  of  Nambutautau 
into  open  country,  nothing  could  exceed 
the  grandeur  of  the  scenery.  Two  thou- 
sand feet  below  us  on  the  right  rushed  the 
Singatoka,  foaming  among  great  boulders 
of  rock,  and  still  towering  above  us  was 
the  great  wooded  range  that  formed  the 
water-shed  of  the  island  ;  while  far  away 
before  us  rose  the  mountain- wall  which 
separated  Tholo  from  the  plains,  seeming 
with  its  bare  masses  of  castellated  rock 
like  a  great  ruined  fortification.  And 
now  the  road  began  to  descend,  and  fol- 
lowing  a  precipitous  path,  which  momen- 
tarily endangered  the  legs  of  our  horses, 
we  plunged  into  the  cool  shadow  of  the 
precipices  that  overhung  Nandrau.  At  a 
turn  tn  the  road  we  saw  below  us  the  now 
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historical  village,  jutting  oat  over  the 
river  npon  a  broad  ledge  of  rock.  The 
ra^a,  or  village  square,  was  crowded  with 
people,  and  I  noticed  a  train  of  women 
descending  the  sheer  face  of  the  opposite 
cliff,  with  loaded  baskets  on  their  backs, 
holding  on  to  stout  vines  to  steady  them- 
selves. And  here  we  halted  to  give  time 
to  a  messenger  to  announce  our  arrival, 
according  to  native  custom.  We  watched 
him  enter  the  village  and  f»aw  the  people 
vanish  as  if  by  magic  into  the  houses,  or 
sit  in  groups  at  the  foot  of  the  cocoa-nut 
palms,  and  then,  in  perfect  silence,  we 
passed  through  the  village.  At  the  fence 
that  separated  the  dead  chief's  enclosure 
from  the  square  we  dismounted,  and  were 
conducted  by  his  eldest  son,  Tione,  to  the 
clean  matted  house  in  which  we  were  to 
lodge. 

All  through  the  night  there  was  an  in- 
congruous mixture  of  the  sounds  of  merri- 
ment and  sorrow.  On  the  river  bank  be- 
hind our  house  the  five  widows  of  the 
dead  chief,  with  their  women,  howled 
and  wailed  till  morning,  like  animals  in 
pain.  Sometimes  the  wails  would  die 
away  into  faint  moans,  and  then  a  wild 
shriek  from  one  of  them  would  set  them 
all  going  again.  But  on  the  other  side 
stood  the  great  bure^  where  all  the  funeral 
guests  were  feasting  and  drinking  yangona 
m  honor  of  the  departed  spirit. 

Early  next  morning  a  messenger  came 
to  the  door  of  our  hut  to  ask  if  we  would 
see  the  Buli's  face.  Followed  by  several 
of  my  men  carrying  the  funeral  gifts,  I 
climbed  to  a  small  house  built  upon  a  high 
stone  foundation.  The  inside  was  crowded 
with  the  neighboring  chiefs,  and  I  took 
my  seat  in  silence.  At  the  far  end, 
wrapped  in  folds  of  native  cloth  and  the 
finest  mats,  lay  the  body.  The  whale's 
tooth  and  funeral  gifts  were  now  brought 
in  and  formally  presented  by  the  Afata-ni- 
vanua,  and  accepted  by  an  old  man  in  the 
ancient  Nandrau  dialect,  of  which  I  could 
scarcely  understand  one  word.  And  then, 
when  a  costly  rotuma  mat  had  been  given 
for  the  body  to  lie  upon  in  the  grave,  I 
made  a  short  speech  in  the  Bau  dialect, 
and  was  conducted  to  see  the  face  un- 
covered. 

At  mid  day  the  great  wooden  drum  was 
tolled,  and  the  armed  constabulary,  look- 
ing very  neat  in  their  white  suliCsand  blue 
tunics,  were  drawn  up  as  a  guard  of  honor 
near  the  cairn  which   was  to  form  the 


grave.  At  length  the  hody,  wrapped  id 
mats,  and  followed  by  the  wives  and  re- 
lations of  the  dead  chief,  passed  slowly  to 
the  grave.  Among  all  the  moutners,  I 
only  noticed  one  case  of  genuine  grief — 
the  chief*s  daughter,  Janeti  ;  all  the 
others,  as  is  usual  in  Fijian  funerals,  ap- 
peared to  wail  in  a  prescribed  form.  In- 
deed one  of  the  widows,  having  apparently 
seldom  seen  a  white  man  before,  stopped 
wailing  for  a  moment  to  point  me  out 
eagerly  to  the  other  mourners.  Then  the 
body  was  carried  into  the  little  hut  that 
surmounted  the  cairn,  and  we  stood  in  the 
broiling  sun  until  a  native  teacher  had  de- 
livered a  sort  of  funeral  sermon. 

When  all  was  finished,  every  one  acted 
according  to  the  old  proverb,  '^  Le  roi  est 
inort  ! — Vive  le  roi  I"  and  the  question 
of  whom  I  would  appoint  as  his  successor 
became  the  subject  of  discussion.  When 
I  returned  to  my  house,  I  saw  the  widows 
at  the  water's  edge  apparently  breaking 
up  a  number  of  carved  wooden  utensils 
with  stones.  These  were  the  cups  and 
dishes  of  their  dead  husband,  which  no 
man  must  henceforth  touch  lest  their  teeth 
drop  out  or  they  be  bewitched.  For  if  a 
man  should  drink  from  the  cup  of  one 
who  has  eaten  his  relation,  such  evil  will 
certainly  befall  him.  But  as  I  was  ex- 
empt from  this  danger,  the  cup  and  the 
platter  and  fork  used  by  the  Buli  in  old 
days  for  human  flesh,  were  presented  to 
roe. 

At  three  o'clock  I  summoned  a  great 
meeting  of  all  the  natives,  at  which 
speeches  in  honor  of  the  late  chic^f  weie 
made,  and  I  there  provisionally  appointed 
Tione — a  rather  unintelligent  man  of 
about  thirty -five — to  succeed  his  father, 
having  first  ascertained  that  this  appoint- 
ment would  be  acceptable  to  the  major- 
ity. In  the  evening  the  people  of  Nan- 
drau made  a  great  feast  to  their  visitors, 
and  gave  them  return  presents— a  polite 
intimation  that  they  were  expected  to 
leave  on  the  following  morning.  These 
having  been  divided  among  the  various 
tribes  who  were  represented,  feasting  was 
continued  until  a  late  hour.  But  about 
nine  o'clock,  before  the  moon  rose,  an 
old  man  went  out  into  tue  bush  to  call  the 
dead  Buli's  spirit.  We  heard  his  voice 
calling  in  the  distance  for  several  minutes, 
and  then  amid  the  breathless  silence  of 
the  assembled  people,  we  heard  the  foot- 
steps of  some  one  running.     **  He  has  the 
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spirit  on  his  shoulders,"  said  a  man  near 
me,  as  the  old  man  rushed  past  me  to  the 
tomb.  Apparently  he  must  have  thrown 
the  spirit  into  it,  for  after  crying  out, 
**  It  is  all  well,"  every  one  retired  quietly 
to  their  huts  for  the  night. 

Before  daybreak  the  next  morning,  Buli 
Nandrau  was  forgotten  in  the  bustle  of 
speeding  parting  guests,  and  as  the  sun 


rose  our  bugle  sounded  the  "fall- in." 
Passing  out  of  the  sombre  shadow  of  the 
great  cliff,  we  rode  into  bright  sunlight, 
and  we  felt  that  just  so  had  the  shadows 
of  the  past  given  place  to  the  light  of  a 
clearer  knowledge,  and  that  with  this  old 
warrior  the  old  order  had  passed  away, 
and  a  new  had  come,*-^ BlackwoocTs  Mag<u 
zine. 
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I. — France  under  M.  Constans. 

The  surprise  undoubtedly  caused  on  the 
l7th  of  March  by  the  advent  of  the  pres- 
ent French  Ministry  is  of  a  curious  nature, 
for  it  springs  from  the  still  greater  sur- 
prise that  the  preceding  Cabinet  had  not 
fallen  at  least  four  or  five  months  before. 
But  that  the  so«called  Ministere-Tirard  did 
not  pud  its  existence  at  the  close  of  the 
Exhibition,  which  had  been  its  creation, 
or  at  the  close  of  the  elections,  which 
showed  its  victory,  was  explicable  enough. 
The  success  of  both  had  so  surpassed  all 
previous  prevision,  that  it  was  hard  to  un- 
derstand how  the  men  who  had  been  *'  h 
la  peifUf*^  as  they  say  in  France,  should 
not  be  *•  d  Vhonneur,^^ 

The  mistake  then  committed  did  not 
lie  in  reality  where  people  supposed,  nor 
was  it  as  a  matter  of  fact  clearly  recog- 
nized until  much  later.  The  mistake  was 
what  might  be  called  a  denominational 
error,  it  lay  in  the  misapplication  of  a 
title  ;  the  **  Ministere-Tirard  "  never  was 
the  '^  Ministdre-Tirard  "  at  all,  but  was, 
from  the  verv  outset,  the  **  Ministere- 
Oonstans."  The  **  survival  of  the  fittest" 
was  hourly  expected,  and  the  '^  fittest"  did 
not  **  survive,"  which  resulted  in  trouble 
and  confusion,  for  the  moment  M.  Con- 
stans retired,  the  public  mind  was  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  he  was  the  ^*  fit- 
test." Had  but  that  one  individual 
change  been  made  in  October  1889,  after 
the  outcome  of  the  General  Election,  none 
of  the  hesitations  and  incoherencies  that 
discouraged  the  national  mind  between 
October  and  March  would  have  occurred. 
M.  Tirard,  with  all  his  uprightness  and  all 
his  luminous  honesty,  was  merely  the  fig- 
ure-head of  the  Cabinet.  And,  though  a 
figure-head  may   often   do  —  nay  1    fre- 


quently  has  done — excellent  service  in  a 
government  where  only  mediocrities  are 
behind  it,  no  government  ever  yet  came 
to  good  when  behind  the  figure-head  ex- 
isted  a  genuine  power,  conscious  of  its 
own  right  to  rule.  Power  once  secured, 
onco  wielded,  sometimes  falls  short  of  its 
own  seemings,  and  is  not  so  '*  capax  tm- 
periV^  as  it  was  supposed  ;  but  the  sense 
of  power  unsatisfied  by  attainment  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  deal  with,  and  rarely  con- 
'  sents  to  inaction.  Without  effort  it  pre- 
dominates, dispels  the  obstacles  opposed 
to  it,  and,  like  the  external  atmosphere, 
presses  in  on  men's  minds,  coercing  them 
invisibly  but  irresistibly. 

From  the  hour  when  M.  Constans  had 
been  allowed  to  leave  office  (having,  as 
some  of  his  "  friends"  afiirm,  chosen  the 
mode  and  moment  of  his  secession  I)  it 
was  felt  that  his  return  to  authority  was 
but  a  question  of  time.  He  had  become 
an  indispensable  Minister. 

For  those  who  had  left  Paris  in  the  au- 
tumn and  come  back  for  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  before  Christmas,  the  effect 
was  a  novel  one  ;  there  was  an  unaccount- 
able sensation  of  relief  ;  they  felt  *'  gov- 
erned," which,  in  the  familiar  political 
parlance  of  Gaul,  means  *'  taken  carie  of  1" 
apparently  a  source  of  great  comfort  to 
Continentals. 

A  prodigious  *'  change"  had  no  doubt 
come  over  the  '' spiiit  of  their  dream," 
for  the  first  words  heard  on  all  lips,  and 
from  individuals  of  all  classes  and  mem- 
bers of  all  parties,  were  :  '*  Three  men 
have  saved  France  ;  the  Home  Minister, 
the  Garde  dee  Sceaux,  and  the  Procureur 
Oineral,  After  a  six  months'  absence  in 
the  Provinces  or  abroad,  the  danger 
averted  bad  been  recognized  and  seen  to 
have  been  far  too  threatening  not  to  be 
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acknowledged.*  The  individual  merits 
of  the  Home  Minister  have  been  backed 
by  circumstance,  and  his  raison  d*itre  has 
been  vouchsafed  him  by  the  strange  con- 
junction of  '*  the  hour  and  the  man/*  in- 
dispensable to  whomsoever  is  in  his  turn 
to  occupy  the  position  of  a  statesman. 

The  English  public  has  never  sufficiently 
seized  the  extraordinary  importance  of 
Boulangism.  Because^the  leaders  of  the 
movement  were  of  so  low  a  stamp,  be- 
cause their  following  consisted  all  but  ex- 
clusively of  what  must  be  characterized  as 
a  **  rabble  rout,"  it  was,  for  the  sake  of 
the  past  greatness  of  the  country,  sought 
to  be  proclaimed  that  a  horde  of  roughs, 
fit  only  for  the  Cour  des  Miracles,  could 
not  by  any  charlatanism,  by  any  amount 
of  mere  intrigue,  or  of  the  most  barefaced 
conuption,  attain  to  the  import  of  a  pub- 
lic peril  in  a  State  that  had  once  numbered 
such  capacities  as  Richelieu,  Colbert,  or 
Talleyrand  ;    or,   in  modern   times,   such 

*  A  much  more  general  consequence  than 
conld  have  been  anticipated  was  the  constant 
repetition  of  the  same  phrase  by  different 
people  :  * '  Yes  !  I,  even  I,  who  so  accosed  them 
all  some  months  ago,  am  obligtd  to  admit  from 
what  danger,  from  what  degradation,  we  have 
been  rescaed.  That  much  accnsed  '  Eauie 
Cour*  has,  spite  of  all,  saved  the  country,  and 
we  owe  it  to  the  energy  of  M.  Gonstans,  to 
his  never  flagging  '  esprit  de  ressource,*  and  to 
hia  determination  never  to  neglect  the  politi- 
cal requirements  of  the  hoar.*'  The  Mmister 
of  Justice,  M.  Th6venet,  would  have  oftener 
shared  these  praises  of  his  colleague,  for  he 
also  stood  his  ground  through  the  whole 
struggle  ;  but  he  subsequently  deserted  him- 
self on  the  question  of  the  Li  be)  Laws  on  the 
8th  of  March  in  the  Chamber,  giving  in  to  the 
haughty  dictates  of  M.  Glemen9eau.  But  the 
case  most  unea^  to  solve  was  that  of  the  Pro- 
cureur  G^n^ral,  M.  de  Beaurepaire.  From 
him  in  reality  came  the  death  blow.  In  his 
long  and  irrefutable  "  reqiiisitoire^*  lay  the  evi- 
dence of  indiguity  against  which  no  one  (un- 
less prepared  to  forfeit  every  shadow  of  claim 
to  respect)  could  dream  of  opposing  the  small- 
est resistance.  But,  curiously  enough,  the 
full  weight  of  this  was  on)y  felt  with  time, 
and  is  being  daily  now  deeper  graven  on  the 
public  mind.  Meanwhile  the  injustice  hud 
been  too  enormous,  the  calumnies  too  vile,  for 
immediate  atonement,  and  the  true  private 
character  too  reserved  in  its  proud  dignity,  to 
make  any  patent  approaches  to  atonement  an 
easy  matter.  And  so  it  was  easier  to  give  M. 
Gonstans  the  entire  benefit  of  the  situation, 
and  from  his  obvious  "  govern ing"  qualities 
deduce  the  "  capacities"  required  by  a  Prime 
Minister,  which  is,  in  the  abstract,  the  part 
enacted  by  the  existing  **  Ministre  de  Cln^ 
Urieur." 


noble  characters  as  Due  Victor  de  Broglie, 
Royer  Collard,  Casimir  Perier  the  elder, 
or  General  Foy.  The  excess  of  degrada- 
tion shut  out  the  conception  of  danger  ; 
you  had  to  choose  between  the  two,  and 
whosoever  wished  to  uphold  the  public 
fame  of  the  nation  had  indignantly  to 
scoff  at  the  peril  ;  but  the  fact  that  so 
long  made  it  difficult  for  foreigners  to  un- 
derstand the  real  state  of  the  case  was, 
that,  far  from  choonngj  you  had  at  last  to 
accept  the  hoo — both  the  degradation  and 
the  danger.  The  knee  of  the  enemy  was 
on  the  breast  of  the  vanquished,  and 
France,  discouraged,  inert,  deprived  of 
almost  the  desire  to  resist,  was  about  not 
only  to  be  strangled,  but  to  be  strangled 
by  dirty  hands. 

Dates  are  eloquent.  Let  us  consult 
them.  It  was  neither  by  tho  so- called 
**  Centenary"  of  1789,  nor  even  by  the 
success  of  the  World's  Fair,  that  the  peril 
was  overcome  ;  for  the  true  origin  of  all 
mischief  must  be  placed  at  the  hour  when 
M.  Clemen9eau  forced  on  the  weakness  of 
M.  de  Freycinct  his  relative,  General  Bou- 
langer,  as  Minister  of  War  !  General 
Boulanger  was  in  office  when  he  was  able 
to  begin  his  nefarious  career,  and  the 
abettors  of  his  first  attempts  at  treason 
were,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  his 
colleagues  !  But,  till  the  spring  of  1889, 
no  actual  commencement  of  execution  was 
entered  upon,  and  ministry  succeeded 
ministry  without  any  patent  indication  of 
downright  treason. 

The  Exhibition  of  1889  was  to  be 
opened  by  the  **  People's  Idol,"  declared 
the  lieutenants  of  this  **"  Hero,''  and  60 
or  70  at  least  of  the  600  odd  Electoral 
Colleges  of  the  country  were  to  send  him 
by  an  indirect  Plebiscite  to  triumph  event- 
ually at  the  Elysee,  where  over  a  year  be- 
fore M.  Carnot  had  been  installed  in  recog- 
nition of  his  integrity.  Very  brave  and 
very  honest  Ministers  came  and  went,  but 
they  would  not  perceive  the  danger.  M. 
Floquet,  than  whom  none  was  braver,  de- 
spised General  Boulanger — the  France  of 
Lamartine  and  Tocqueville  could  not,  in 
his  mind,  descend  to  **  try  a  fall"  with 
such  a  wrestler  ! — and  M.  Tirard  became 
President  of  the  Council.  None  more 
honest  ever  lived  ;  but  he,  too,  disdained 
the  **  Circus  rider,"  counting  for  security 
on  the  genuine  rectitude  underlying  the 
immense  majority  of  the  population.  In 
short,    the   official    guardians    of    public 
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safety  and  public  fi^ood  repute  remained 
comparali?e]y  indifferent,  their  sole  at- 
tempts at  resistance  being  confined  to 
measures  of  professional  precaution,  such 
as  the  mtse  en  riserve^  etc.,  never  venturing 
on  the  serious  **  ffalte  la  P^  of  a  court- 
martial.  Such  commanders  as  Saussier, 
F^vrier,  Miribel,  Galliffet  and  others,  held 
another  opinion  ;  but  here,  again,  the  ex- 
ceedingly stern  contempt  of  the  practical 
soldier  acted,  to  a  certain  degree,  against 
any  over- strong  repression  to  be  wasted  on 
such  an  Insect ! 

Pending  this,  M.  Oonstans  had  become 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  when  the  so- 
styled  Minist^re  Tirard  had  been  formed, 
the  hand  of  the  former  had  already  begun 
to  make  itself  felt. 

The  "  moment  psychologique*^  had  ar- 
rived, which  M.  Oonstans  was  in  no  way 
the  man  to  let  slip  ;  it  was  neither  his 
capacity  nor  even  his  resolution — though 
he  was  amply  credited  with  both — that 
made  him  the  ''father  of  the  hour,*'  it 
was  the  ''circumstance,"  the  happy 
chance  that  furnished  him  with  an  adver- 
sary to  overcome  ;  an  adversary  who,  in 
spite  of  his  indignity,  had  grown  into  a 
public  enemy,  and  whom  the  justice  of  the 
nation  was  at  last  called  upon  to  de- 
nounce. 

The  real  raison  d*^tre  of  M.  Oonstans 
was  Bculangism,  and  the  fact  that  placed 
him  virtually  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, dooming  him  to  be  its  inspiring 
medium,  was .  the  convocation  of  the 
Haute  Cour  de  Justice, 

At  the  first  moment,  nevertheless,  the 
stroke  seemed  so  bold  a  one  that  the  timid 
mediocrity  of  the  public  was  startled,  and, 
instead  of  applauding,  it  cavilled  and 
snarled,  the  Intransigeants  of  all  shades 
(whether  Jacobin  or  Jacobite)  launching 
out  into  all  but  unmitigated  abuse,  and  the 
wavering  vulgar  opining  that  such  "  strong 
measures''  might  be  better  left  untried. 

Another  incident  tended  to  augment  the 
doubts  of  the  irresolute  "  crowd,"  and  to 
induce  a  kind  of  notion  that  the  Haute 
Cour  was  incompetent,  and  the  decree  in- 
stituting it  a  proceeding  of  ambiguous 
legality,  if  not  of  absolute  illegality  itself. 
The  then  existing  Procureur  G6n^ral,  M. 
Bouchez,  who  had  become  notorious  from 
his  Wilsonian  proclivities,  refused  to  obey 
the  orders  of  his  Ohief,  the  new  Minister 
of  Justice.  M.  Th^venet  had  quite  re- 
cently become  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  and  to 


him  fell  the  lot  of  dealing  with  the  rec- 
usant M.  Bouchez.  At  that  moment  it 
became  evident  that  M.  Oonstans  had  not 
only  well  chosen  the  second  member  of 
the  necessary  Triumvirate,  but  that  (at 
last  I)  a  proceeding  seemed  inevitable,  and 
once  initiated  was  about  to  be  persevered 
in  :  the  Garde  des  Sceaux,  without  hesita- 
tion, set  aside  the  disobedient  functionary 
and  commenced  his  quest  for  a  fresh  Pio- 
cureur  G6n6ral.  Nor  did  this  take  long. 
M.  Quesnay  de  Beaurcpaire,  Premier 
Avocat  G6n6ral  d  la  Oour  d'Appel,  was 
the  next  in  the  line  of  succession,  and,  in 
default  of  bis  titular  superior,  was  the 
legitimate  heir  to  the  latter's  rank  He 
accepted  ; — it  may  be  in  ignorance  of 
what  the  price  would  be  for  such  an  un- 
hesitating assumption  of  one  of  the  noblest 
responsibilities  ever  incurred  by  a  French 
civilian — but  to  dispute  an  obvious  duty 
never  occurred  to  nim,  and  luckily  tho 
"  three  men"  were  at  once  forthcoming 
of  whom  it  is  now  unanimously  said  that 
they  ".saved  their  country." 

The  "  Requisitoire"  of  the  Procureur 
G^n6ral  photographed  General  Boulanger  ; 
it  was  lengthy,  for  perforce  it  had  to  light 
up  every  nook  and  corner  of  his  disgrace- 
ful career.  But  in  its  exhaustiveness  and 
its  ultimate  aim,  it  stands  best  on  a  level 
with  Sir  A.  Oockburn's  miraculous  achieve- 
ment in  the  case  of  the  "  Olaimant."  At 
all  events  it  did  its  work  completely,  and 
as  time  went  by,  the  entire  public,  fore- 
going its  hostile  prejudices,  came  to  ac- 
knowledge loudly  from  what  a  wretched 
adventurer's  attempts  the  distraught  and 
well-nigh  helpless  nation  had  been  saved. 

The  definite  effect,  however,  was  not 
produced  till  later.  The  Decree  of  Con- 
vocation was  signed  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1889,  but  the  preliminaries  of  the  Proces 
were  opened  publicly  only  on  the  12th  of 
July.  The  intervening  three  months  had 
been  takeif  up  by  the  Exhibition,  which 
captivated  not  only  the  attention  of  all 
France,  but  so  fascinated  the  whole  world, 
that  for  the  moment  no  one  had  freedom 
of  thought  for  anything  save  the  wonders 
of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  in  France 
there  was,  from  Calais  to  Bordeaux  and 
from  Marseilles  to  Brest,  no  vagrant  inter- 
est left  to  spend  on  the  details  of  a  State 
ttial.  The  fact,  nay,  the  very  name  of  a 
State  trial  was  regarded  as  an  anachro- 
nism, and  while  it  was  going  on,  the  daily 
accounts  of  its  progress  were,  when  not 
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uuiiuticed,  distinctly  looked  upoo  as  a 
bore.  They  interrupted  the  noisy  enjoy 
ments  of  the  "  big  Fair:'  The  Eiffel 
Tower  was  triumphant,  the  ezotiques  of 
the  famous  Esplanade  were  entrancing, 
and  the  vile  conspiracies  of  Bonlanger  and 
his  gang  were  treated  with  indifference. 
It  was  even  observed  that  if  their  utter 
contemptihility  were  proved,  it  obviously 
became  more  and  more  ridiculous  to  talk 
of  such  low  *'  misdemeanants"  as  danger- 
ous for  France  ! 

But  the  principal  accusi  suddenly  took 
fright,  and  fled — thus  tacitly  implying 
that  he  did  not  esteem  his  chances  of  es* 
cape  as  at  all  clear.  From  the  day  of  his 
disappearance  to  that  of  the  sentence  by 
the  Haute  Cour — on  the  14th  of  August 
— condemning  him  to  the  extreme  penalty 
of  the  law.  General  Boulanger  dropped 
ottt  of  public  estimation,  and  was  as 
though  he  had  never  been.  The  Expod- 
Hon  was  in  the  dazzling  zenith  of  its  splen- 
dor, the  Eiffel  Tower  filled  the  universe 
with  its  notoriety,  the  calumnious  inven- 
tions of  the  Boulangists  of  all  colors  had 
the  field  to  themselves  against  all  the  Gov- 
ernment authorities  and  all  functionaries 
who  hud  resolutely  done  their  duty  ;  the 
elections  were  a  brilliant  success  ;  the  Ex- 
hibition closed  with  a  display  of  fireworks 
60  magnificent  that  all  else  was  thrown 
into  the  shade  ;  the  new  Chamber  was  ex- 
cellently well  composed,  and  under  the 
still  enduring  *'  Minist^re-Tirard*'  France 
was  prosperous  and  contented  :  the  Coun* 
try  had  vanquished  the  Capital;  Paris 
was  nearly  as  much  condemned  as  the 
**  Convict"  of  la  Haute  Coury  but  the 
latter,  with  his  plumes  and  his  black 
charger,  his  red  pinks  and  his  wupert 
fintj  his  eal^kes  and  '*  belles  dames,'* 
swords  of  honor,  chaunti.  of  glory,  or 
Chansons  Paulus  and  the  rest  of  all  the 
^^properties''  belonging  to  his  Thespian 
cart,  all,  all  had  vanished — were  out  of 
remembrance,  gone  !  forever  gone  I 

When  the  tumult  was  stilled,  when  au- 
tumn and  its  silence  began  again  to  reign 
— then  the  nation  settled  down  to  reflect. 
Face  to  face  with  the  past,  tired  of  the 
excitements  that  had  distracted  it,  the 
French  people  set  to  work  to  examine 
what  had  really  occurred  ;  and,  with  time 
to  take  minutely  into  account  what,  while 
it  was  doing  they  sought  to  ignore,  they 
fixed  a  stea^lier  attention  on  what  had  in- 
cootestably  been  done.  They  read  the 
Nsw  SuDBB.— Vol.  LII^  No.  1. 


record  then  of  what  had  so  nearly  been 
their  indelible  shame,  and  could  not  con- 
ceal from  their  conscicxiee  the  borror  of 
the  battle  so  narrowly  won.  But  when 
the  truth  came,  it  came  amply,  sufficing- 
ly  :  "Three  men  have  saved  France," 
was  the  unstinted  acknowledgment,  and 
the  danger  that  was  no  more,  but  had 
been,  was  no  longer  gainsaid.  The  Min- 
istiT  endured  and  went  still  by  the  name 
of  **  U  Ministere-Tirard:*  when  suddenly 
there  rolled  forth  a  rapid  succession  of 
events  that,  in  no  metaphorical  sense, 
**  took  the  nation's  breath  away." 

An  exchange  of  tbonght  arose  between 
France  and  Germany,  and  emphasized  it« 
self  in  M.  Carnot's  appea!  to  peace  in  his 
New  Year's  speech,  and  in  a  cry  throughr 
out  Europe  of  '*  Disarmament^'  first 
bursting  from  Jjiles  Simon's  lips.  Tb« 
echo  came  from  Berlin  in  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm's  Retcripts.  Was  France  to  attend 
the  Conference  ?  Yes  !  Thanks  to  an 
admirable  discourse  of  M.  8puller's  on 
the  Debate,  a  majority  was  obtained  by 
Government,  which  failed  only  by  four 
Bonaparte- Boulangist  votes  of  being  posi- 
tive unanimity  !  This  was  the  turning- 
point,  of  the  situation.  On  the  6th  of 
March,  the  Executive  became  responsible, 
and  Parliament  declared  that  all  things  re- 
lating to  the  direction  of  Foreign  policy, 
and  of  the  Berlin  Conference,  even  to  the 
alternation  of  Ministries,  were  to  be  ex- 
clusively dependent  on  the  Executive  au- 
thority. 

Meanwhile,  but  a  few  days  before,  on  a 
private  quarrel  at  a  Cabinet  Council,  M. 
Constans  had  insisted  on  resigning,*  and 
M.  Bonrgeois,  lately  Under-Secretary  in 
M.  Floquet's  Ministry  (1880),  had  been 
named  Home  Minister. 

At  this,  there  broke  forth  a  universal 
expression  of  what  can  only  be  described 
as  **  consternation"  !  M.  Tirard  still  re- 
mained President  of  the  Conncil,  and  the 
Chief  of  the  State  still  reserved  for  his  un- 
deniable honesty  an  almost  exclusive  trib- 
ute of  admiration,  respect,  and  trust. 

The  6th  of  March  registered  a  triumph 
which  a  French  Chamber  had  rarely  wit- 
nessed, and  even  among  the  bitterest  re- 
actionaries little  room  was  left  for  blame, 
though  much  for  regret.      **  Why  have 

*  Seizing  the  pretext  of  a  judicial  appoint- 
ment deemed  irregalar,  the  Home  Minister 
snddenly  tendered  his  resignation,  which  M. 
Gamot  unexpectedly  accepted. 
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coDBented  to  lose  Constans  f"  was  the  all- 
prevail'mg  reproach. 

On  the  StL  the  Ministry  was  overtnrned 
by  a  Protectionist  move  in  the  Senate,  of 
which  no  one  suspected  the  importance  or 
anticipated  the  result,  but  of  which,  at 
.last,  even  the  Prime  Minister  perceived 
the  inevitable  significance,  and  showed  his 
appreciation  by  his  immediate  retirement. 
The  President  of  the  Republic,  now  ful- 
filling: to  the  extremest  limit  his  constitu^ 
tional  responsibilities,  called  the  New  Cabi- 
net together,  insisting  so  peremptorily 
upon  each  one  *'  doing  his  whole  duty," 
that  in  forty  eight  hours  the  present  group 
of  public  servants  was  gathered  round  the 
chief  of  the  State.  M.  de  Freycinet, 
fairly  fitted  for  the  War  Ministry  (as  ex- 
perience has  proved),  but  forbidden  the 
Foreign  OtBce,  of  which  .he  had  been  per- 
sistently dreaming,  was — although  for- 
mally President  of  the  Council — subordi- 
nateto  the  influence  of  M.  Constans,  which 
every  one  knew  to  be  supreme. 

The  acceptance  of  the  latter's  resigna- 
tion had  been  a  great  mistake  ;  his  recall 
to  ofiice  was  a  triumph,  a  plain  avowal  of 
his  indispensability. 

**  The  only  man  of  governing  capacity, 
the  only  Ruler  V^  said  the  Times  ;*  **  die 
Seeledes  Ministerium,^'  exclaimed  the  Ger- 
man press — no  sooner  had  he  reoccupied 
his  post  than  the  deep  sense  of  relief  be- 
came everywhere  apparent,  and  all  parties 
were  fixed  in  their  opinions,  whether  en- 
couraged, if  consenting,  or,  if  hostile, 
overawed. 

The  people  who  had  had  leisure  from 
November  to  the  New  Year  to  examine 
what  had  occurred,  saw  restored  to  power 
the  man  who  had  presided  both  over  the 
Exhibition  and  the  elections,  but  who— 
more  than  all  else — had  destroyed  the 
cause  of  perturbation,  of  anarchy,  of  civil 
war.  There  never  was  at  any  moment 
any  chance  of  a  Victory  on  General  Bou- 
langer's  part,  of  a  distinct  achievement  of 
permanent  rule  (for  that  he  was  devoid  of 
the  requisite  means)  ;  but,  of  a  debasing, 
exhausting,  ignoble  civil  war,  plunging 
the  land  into  every  possible  physical  and 
moral  evil,  disgracing  and  impoverishing 
it — of  this,  France  was  never  at  any  period 
within  the  last  two  hundred  jears  so  near. 
It  was  from  this  the  nation  was  rescued 
by  the  convocation  of  la  Haute  Cour,  and 
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the  unflinching  determination  with  which 
those  who  instituted,  watched  over  and 
conducted  it. 

The  Triumvirate,  so  applauded  (once 
the  danger  was  suppressed),  did  not  so 
much  overthrow  Gei^eral  Boulanger  (you 
can  only  overthrow  what  has  stood)  as  it 
swept  him  away.  Boulangism  succumbed 
to  a  measure  of  public  salubrity,  purifying 
the  political  air.  The  present  Cabinet  is 
firmly  seated. 

II. 

Individually,  M.  Constans  is  an  inter- 
esting study.  A  Southerner,  but  of  a 
harder  type,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Thiers 
in  M.  Constans.  Born  in  a  bleaker  South 
and  of  a  less  pliant  nature  than  the  sup- 
ple, semi' Grecian,  cradled  on  the  shores 
of  the  tideiess  sea,  this  hardy  product  of 
the  Alpine  Jura  has  more  of  the  peculiar 
dpret&  of  the  bare  hill-side,  than  of  the 
insinuating  persuasiveness  of  his  cultivated 
Proven9al  predecessor.  Yet  still,  as  you 
watch  him,  how  much  he  recalls  to  you 
some  of  the  attributes  of  the  fin  compere, 
who  was  M.  Thiers  1  The  flash  of  the 
eye,  the  aggressiveness  of  the  mouth  (so 
much  fiercer  than  in  the  former)  and  the 
accent,  so  unlike  and  yet  so  like,  and  (do 
what  you  will,  to  those  who  are  familiar 
with  it)  so  invariably  indicative  of  the 
secret  sense  of  successful  acuteness. 

**  Acta  non  verba^^  is  the  present  Home 
Minister's  device,  borne  out  by  him  upon 
every  occasion  ;  while  with  M.  Thiers 
tpords  always  heralded  in  deeds,  announc- 
ing or  foretelling  them,  the  speaker  ever 
deriving  pleasure  from  their  sound. 

M.  Constans  has  in  the  highest  degree 
two  qualities  without  which  no  British 
Parliamentary  Leader  could  ever  com- 
pletely feel  himself  equipped  ;  he  is  al- 
ways ready,  and  always  full  of  gladness  at 
his  own  strength.  Power  is  never  com^ 
plete  if  not  ready,  and  joyous  at  its  own 
readiness  to  strike.  Let  any  one  remem- 
ber Palmerston  and  his  almost  boisterous 
glee  at  finding  himself  at  any  moment 
prepared  to  '*  lay  about  him"  in  debate  I 
The  presence  of  that  quality  is  unmistak- 
able in  M.  Constans,  though  perhaps  a 
trifle  quieter.  Ue  needs  no  preparation, 
but  is  on  the  instant  ready  with  a  sort  of 
**  if  -  you-won't-take  -that-then-take-<Aw" 
manner  of  argument,  mostly  resulting  in 
the  immediate  shutting  up  of  the  oppo- 
nent.    And  so  few  words  are  required  for 
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this  healthy  exercise  !  As,  for  instance, 
on  two  occasions  just  before  the  £aster 
Recess,  a  member  having  petitioned  in 
the  approved  Demagogic  whint  for  *'  In- 
demnities^*  to  certain  unemployed  loafers  : 
•*  I've  plenty  of  *  Indemnities  *  at  my  dis- 
posal for  the  uMmployedf^  ^  replied  the 
Minister  ; — at  which  the  first  speaker  hav- 
ing exulted  somewhat  imprudently — **'  One 
moment,  please^"  retorted  M.  Constans  : 
*^  I*ve  got  all  I  want,  I  want  no  help,  but 
not  one  Hard  shall  be  given  if  any  demon- 
stration  be  attempted,  for  the  Government 
is  resolved  to  keep  the  public  thoroughfares 
clear  for  the  public  use." 

And  on  the  very  day  of  the  closing  of 
the  Chambers,  when  something  was  heard 
about  '^  distrust  of  the  honest  workman," 
as  a  reproof  to  the  authorities,  '*  I  distrust 
no  working  man,"  said,  with  calm  de- 
cision, M.  Constans,  ^'  but  I  do  distrust 
thone  among  you  who,  not  being  working 
men,  put  yourselves  at  their  head  and  de- 
sire only  to  create  disorder,  and  I  warn 
you  that  nothing  of  the  kind  will  be  toler> 
ated." 

The  clear-sighted  determination  of  the 
Home  Minister,  throughout,  has  done 
more  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  State  than 
foreigners  can  conceive.  He  has  made 
the  Law  supreme  ;  Armed  Force  is  but 
its  instrument.  This  it  is  which  is  an  in- 
novation ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
in  France,  more  than  elsewhere,  was  the 
notion  of  **  Za  force  prime  le  droiV^  an 
essentially  popular  one,  inasmuch  as  the 
public  never  felt  itself  definitively  secure 
or  protected  save  under  the  action  of  the 
sabre.  The  ^^journies  de  Juin^^  of  *48 
reassured  the  possessing  and  orderly 
classes,  comforted  them  by  brute  force 
(!*!),  but  made  possible  the  coupd^itat  of 
December  '51,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  all 
that  has  disorganized  the  country  since. 
The  reign  of  violence  is  prevented  by  the 
condemnation  of  Boulangism,  and  by  the 
reasons  on  which  it  was  based.  The  vic- 
tory of  the  Rkquisitoire  was  the  restora- 
tion of  the  reign  of  Civil  Law,  and  of 
those  Parliamentary  principles  of  which 
historical  France  had  once  every  cause  to 
be  proud.  The  War  Minister  is  no  longer 
needed  to  repress  riot.  Eight  has  been 
reaffirmed,  and  the  worth  of  an  uncom- 
promising citizen  has  proved  a  power. 
The  Executive,  with  M.  Carnot,  is  be- 
hind ;  M.  Constans,  at  his  side,  wields 
the  authority  of  Government,  but  in  the 


front  of  the  battle,  bearing  its  whole 
brunt,  was  the  new  Procureur  General 
chosen  by  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals.  It  is 
just  and  it  is  well  that  honest,  law-abiding 
Britain  should  know  of  such  men  ;  the 
consequences  of  their  act  may  be  un- 
limited. It  is  a  new  era  that  opens  now 
for  France. 

It  is  eminently  satisfactory  to  mark  the 
impression  made  by  such  short  utterances 
which  every  one  knowe*  represent  facts. 
These  mMdionauz  of  France  are  of  two 
descriptions  ;  some  hide  their  force,  nurse 
it  with  a  sense  of  latent  availability — a 
staying  as  well  as  a  winning  power ; 
others  let  it  loose,  steeping  it  as  an  arrow 
in  some  pungent  fluid  of  poisonous  malice 
— but  of  its  existence  no  Southerner  is  un- 
conscious. He  uses  his  Power  differ- 
ently ;  but  Power  is  always  a  faculty  on 
which  he  stealthily  relies  or  with  buoy- 
ancy exults.  It  is  in  one  shape  or  other 
the  produce  and  proof  of  the  glorious  sun 
in  his  veins,  and  gives  him  his  best  light 
to  rule  over  his  fellow-men.  M  irabeau  was 
a  Provencal,  and  while  the  fire  of  life  last- 
ed,  ruled.  Constans  is  a  Thiers  of  a  more 
robust  mould — not  so  much  **  dogged," 
perhaps — (the  word  is  too  staid  and 
slow  for  the  quick  climate  I)  but,  we  re- 
peat it,  dpre,  a  sort  of  sunburned  soul — 
not  as  was  Thiers,  forever  aiming  at  cir- 
cumventing wiser  men.  In  their  finer 
political  qualities,  in  the  resources  of  their 
sharp  wits,  there  is  much  that  is  alike, 
but  in  its  unlimited  readiness  much  is 
quite  different  M.  Thiers  would  prob- 
ably have  been  just  as  successful  as  M. 
Guizot  in  plotting  the  '*  Spanish  mar- 
riages" in  '47  ;  but  M.  Thiers  would 
never,  under  analogous  circumstances, 
have  ventured  on  the  Convocation  of  the 
Haute  Cour  last  year,  and  supported  to 
the  end  all  the  conclusions  of  the  famous 
Riquisitoire, 

The  world  outside  France  must  make 
up  its  mind  to  the  supremacy  of  M.  Con- 


♦**  Nothing  equals  solid  reputation  in  a 
Minister,*'  says  a  leading  Parisian  jonmal. 
'*  In  the  practice  of  Parliamentary  Gk>7ern. 
ments  it  is  the  equivalent  of  prestige.  The 
lovers  of  disorder  know  thoroughly  that  M. 
Constans  never  trifles  with  the  pnblio  weal 
(ne  plaisante  jamais  avec  la  IranquiUUe  de  la  rue\ 
that  a  word  from  him  is  enough,  and  no  raatl 
ter  what  may  be  the  hankering  after  a  small 
*  row,*  the  most  violent  shrink  back  into  them- 
selves  before  the  qaietest  expression  of  the 
Home  Minister* s  will/' 
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stans  in  the  French  Government.  We 
mast  now  cast  a  glance  over  one  or  two 
of  his  colleagues. 

III. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  existing 
French  Cabinet  are  what  may  be  properly 
called  men  of  action,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  its  nominal  Head.  Of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  M.  Bour- 
geois, it  is  scarcely  requisite  to  speak. 
He  may  in  almost  every  sense  be  regarded 
as  the  *'  other  half  ''  of  the  Home  Minis- 
ter, and  the  similarity  of  opinions,  origin, 
previous  occupation,  official  habits,  and, 
above  all,  temperament,  may  pretty  well 
ensure  identity  of  purpose  and  conduct 
from  simultaneous  impulse  and  thought. 
As  Ministers  of  Finance  and  Commerce, 
M.  Rouvier  and  M.  Roche  are  unequiv- 
ocally chiefs,  formed  to  direct,  and  sur- 
rounded by  men  who,  though  not  of  their 
own  calibre,  may  still  be  regarded  as  in  a 
certain  degree  adding  weight  to  the  con- 
stitution of  a  Cabinet. 

M.  Kibot  is  officially  untried,  but  there 
can  be  no  question  of  his  being  in  many 
respects  a  *^  right  man"  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  provided  that  no  too  violent  or 
sudden  strain  tries  the  '^  temper  of  his 
mettle"  beyond  what  nature  has  fitted  it 
to  bear.  M.  Ribot  possesses  the  gift  of 
practical  parliamentary  eloquence  in  a 
high  degree,  has  considerable  knowledge 
of  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  outer 
world,  and,  socially  speaking,  has  all  the 
requirements  for  pleasing  the  educated 
foreign  elements  with  which  he  must  be 
brought  in  contact,  and  carrying  to  a 
favorable  end  any  negotiations  he  may  be 
trusted  to  initiate.  M.  Roche  is  distinctly 
and  by  common  consent  a  *'  rising  man  ;" 
one  of  the  youngest  of  all,  and  one  most 
evidently  destined  to  rise  highest. 

Of  M.  Rouvier  more  must  be  said,  for 
he  has  been  proved  to  have  genuine 
strength  and  has  been  tried  by  circum- 
stance. Like  his  countryman  M.  Con- 
stans  (both  are  Southerners),  M.  Rouvier 
counts  focin  behind  him  :  one  of  no  small 
importance. 

Three  times  in  office,  once  as  Premier 

iin  succession  to  M.  Goblet  in  1887),  M. 
touvier  is  a  born  financier,  open  to  all 
modern  ideas  and  bigoted  to  none.  Uis 
first  term  of  power  was  in  the  winter  of 
1881  under  Gambetta,  .when  M.  L6on  Say 


not  having  been  named,  M?  Rouvier  was 
appointed  in  his  stead. 

As  a  Parliamentary  speaker  his  capac- 
ities are  i%narkable,  for  he  is  equally  an 
orator  and  a  debater ;  and  none  surpass 
him  in  business  eloquence,  while  his  grasp 
of  a  general  situation  is  as  varied  as  it  is 
firm  and  clear. 

Not  only  a  fact  (as  aforesaid)  bet  a  very 
great  fact,  lies  behind  M.  Rouvier,  giving 
him  an  exceptionally  solid  backing  in  pub- 
lic, esteem.  M.  Rouvier  saved  the  Paris 
Market  from  ruin  ;  from  the  disaster  of  a 
Krach  perhaps  more  tremendous  than  any 
of  those  suffered  in  different  capitals  during 
the  last  fifteen  years,  and  did  so  piin- 
cipally  through  the  exercise  of  his  own 
individual  qualities. 

We  have  no  space  to  enter  here  upon 
the  details  of  French  finance  (by  far  the 
most  intricate  knot  to  be  untied  in  her 
actual  complications)  ;  no  limits  that  will 
admit  of  discussing  Protection  or  Free 
Trade,  or  judging  of  the  degree  in  which 
more  public  burdens  may  be  further  borne, 
or  wider  alleviations  of  them  rendered 
possible  ;  neither  have  we  the  intention 
of  describing  with  more  minuteness  the 
drama  which  took  place  last  year  on  the 
failure  of  the  Comptoir  d'Escompte,  and 
the  scandals  of  the  "  Copper  Ring  ;" — 
but  the  remembrance  of  those  events  is 
fre^h  in  everv  one's  mind,  and  for  the 
credit  of  M.  Rouvier  the  more  it  is  all  re- 
membered the  better ;  for  not  alone  by 
his  technical  capacity  but  by  his  unyield- 
ing firmness,  and  by  qualities  that  were 
those  of  a  character  of  downright  grit, 
did  M.  Rouvier  save  the  credit  of  the 
country,  and  inspire  confidence  in  the 
powers  in  whose  hands  rested  material 
salvation/ 

When  the  head  of  the  house  of  Roths- 
child pronounced  as  his  deliberate  judg« 
ment  that  a  Government  headed  by  a  man 
of  such  unimpeachable  integrity  as  M. 
Camot,  was  a  government  to  be  rescued 
and  supported,  it  was  the  energy  of  M. 
Rouvier  that  furnished  the  means  of  ap- 
plying the  good  will ;  and  none  who  wit- 
nessed the  struggles  of  that  November 
night  in  1889  will  be  disposed  to  abate  by 
one  iota  the  value  of  the  Finance  Minis- 
ter's efforts.  M.  Rouvier,  leaning  on 
higher  material  forces,  helped  to  snatch 
the  visible  representation  of  French  finance 
from  the  abyss  which  was  yawning  at  its 
feet.      In    another    sphere    M.    Rouvier 
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gained  a  victory  of  as  mnch  importance, 
as  did  M.  Oonstans  by  the  crashing  of 
General  Boulanger*  and  his  sect.  It  is 
from  this  fact  he  dates. 

Bat  now,  in  the  face  of  such  events, 
what  will  specially  account  for  the  possi- 
bility  of  such  dangers  having  been  in- 
curred !      What    made    France    descend 
from  her  former  level  f     We  answer  in  a 
few  words  :  the  deterioration  of  her  moral 
worth  through  her  mental  culture.     The 
eipresAion  of  her  thought  has  been  at  the 
root  of  all.     Her  literature  has  caused  the 
lowering  of  her  moral   standard.     After 
the  unbridled  reign  of  injustice,  ending  in 
1815  with  the  downfall  of  the  First  Em- 
pire, came  a  period  of  unhealthy  and  false 
sentimentalism,    during   which    weakness 
assumed  at  every  opportunity  the  disguise 
of  compassion.     To  Victor  Hu^o  and  his 
school  may  be  traced  the  original  sources 
of  this  disease.     The  lofty  culture  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  the  eloquence  of 
the  eighteenth,  were  gradually  perverted 
into  a  perfect  revel  of  wrong  ;  from  Mar- 
i<m  DUomu  to  the  Dernier  jour  d^un  con- 
damni,  the  Bard  of  the  new  Inspiration 
turned  absolute  shame  into  a  Fons  Hono- 
m,  and  down  to  our  day,  in  which  not 
Fame  but  Notoriety  shouts  forth  names 
no  pure  or  honest  woman  (or  man)  should 
repent,  the  progress  of  vitiation  of  the 
national  mind  has  been  steadily  going  on. 
At  last  it  would  seem  that,  in  the  hysteri- 
cal materialism  of  our  age,  the  culminating 
point  has  been  reached.     The  defeat  of 
all  falsehood,  all  perversity,  all  corruption, 
may  perhaps  be  symbolized  in  the  defeat 
of  Boulangism.     In  the  beginning  of  the 
plot,  over  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  it  was 
often  suggested  that  the  best  barrier  to 
such  political  indignity  would  be  found  in 
the  political  purity  and  political  worth  of 
the   new   Executive.      **Let  us  oppose, 
man   to   man,"  was  a  cry  often  heard, 
**  let  us  oppose  Oarnot  to  Boulanger  !" 
Perhaps  the  attempt   may  be  successful, 
who  knows?     With  the  latent  capacity 
for  weighing  the  genuine  worth  now  in- 
stalled iu  the  highest  official  Place,  the 
public  may  one  day  be  brought  to  bow 
down  to  the  simple  truth,  proclaimed  in 
the  concluding  phrase  of  the  Requisitoire 
of  the  12th  of  August  last  :-- 

*'  Le  bien  et  le  mal  sent  d'ordre  ab- 
solu  ....  il  est  temps  de  se  souvenir 
qu'il  ne  faut  pas  tout  pardonner  anx 
hommes  .  .  .  .   (7e  qui  est  bien  est  bien, 


ce  qui  est  mal  est  mal  et  sera  toujours  mal 
....  c'est  la  loi  fondamentale  .... 
et  au  dessus  des  hommes  il  y  a  la  loi  de 
Dieu  !...."♦ 

II. — Germany  without  Bismarok. 

Among  those  few  hundred  persons  who 
suggest  and  form  public  opinion  in  the 
chief  centtes  of  European  intelligence  it 
has  been  assumed,  and  correctly  so,  in  all 

Erobability,  that  tl?e  retirement  of  Otto 
eopold  von  Bismarck  from  the  post  of 
power  and  trust  which  he  has  occupied  in 
the  Prussian  Monarchy  for  nearly  thirty 
years,   and  in   the  German  Empire  ever 
since  its  creation,  wus  significant  of  a  radi- 
cal change  in  the  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  of  the  realm  which  he  may  be  said 
to  have  founded,  consolidated,  and  here- 
tofore governed.     Cabinet  Ministers  and 
Court  officials  of  high  rank,  party  leaders 
and  permanent  Under-Secretaries  of  State, 
parliamentary  magnates  and  financial  po- 
tentates ~in  short,  all  the  wire-pullers  who 
contribute  to  the  manufacture  of  contem- 
porary history — appear  to  be  at  one  in 
their  appreciation  of  the  meaning  and  pur- 
port  of  this  important   incident.     From 
the  character  of  the  differences  that  have 
occurred  durina:  the  past  six  months  be- 
tween Prince  Bismaick  and  the  third  Ger- 
man Emperor,  from  the  circumstance  that 
those  differences  have  one  and  all  been  of 
the  young  Kaiser^s  origination,  and  from 
the  inflexibility  with  which  His  Majesty 
has  adhered  to  a  line  of  action  rendering 
the  ex-Chancellor's  resignation  inevitable, 
it  has  been  inferred  that  William  II.,  on 
or  shortly  after  succeeding  to  his  inheri- 
tance of  rule,  made  up  his  wind  definitively 
to  emancipate  himself  from  political  tute- 
lage, to  govern  his  realms  in  conformity 
with  his  own  judgment  and  inspiration, 
and,  above  all,  to  be  his  own  Prime  Min- 
ister. 

Although  those  who  have  been  well  ac- 
quainted—amon^  them,  IMnce  Bismarck 
himself— with  William  of  Hohenzollern 
during  his  youth  and  early  manhood,  have 
been  for  a  considerable  number  of  years 
aware  that  he  is  a  person  of  strong  will, 
vehement  energy,  and  fervid  tempera- 
ment, highly  imaginative,  self-confident, 
and  impatient  of  control,  they  appear  to 

*  The  words  by  which  the  Proourenr  Gen6- 
ral,  M.  de  Beanrepaire,  concladed  his  sum- 
ming up  on  the  Boulanger  trial. 
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have  been  unprepared  for  hia  recent  asser- 
tion of  sovereign  independence,  and  to 
have  expected  that  his  vigorous  indi- 
viduality would  have  expressed  itself 
otherwise  than  by  shaking  off  the  leading- 
strings  transmitted  to  him  by  his  father 
and  grandfather,  and  by  wresting  the 
helm  of  the  State-ship  from  the  mighty 
hand  that  had  swayed  it  without  intermis- 
sion throughout  the  two  preceding  reigns. 
The  anticipations  of  these  competent  au- 
thorities, as  far  as  the  successor  of  Freder- 
ick the  Noble  was  concerned,  pointed  to 
military  enterprise  rather  than  to  an  in- 
itiative in  politico-economical  and  politico- 
social  reforms,  avowedly  undertaken  with 
a  view  to  maintaining  and  consolidating 
the  peace  of  Europe. 

Before  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
Prince  William  of  Hohenzollern  had  been 
chiefly  known  to  his  fellow-countrymen 
as  an  eager  student  of  military  science,  an 
accomplished  practical  soldier,  and  an  ar- 
dent  German  Chauvinist.  He  was  cred- 
ited with  a  high  ambition  to  emulate  the 
brilliant  feats  of  generalship  performed  by 
his  great  ancestor,  Frederick  XL,  and 
with  a  passionate  desire  to  achieve  distinc- 
tion at  the  head  of  his  army — the  finest 
marching  and  fighting  machine  in  the 
world — as  a  successful  strategist  and  vic- 
torious commander.  According  to  some 
accounts,  his  hatred  of  France  and  the 
French  was  intense  and  insurmountable  ; 
others  attributed  to  him  a  no  less  cordial 
detestation  of  Russia  and  the  Russians. 
Moreover,  his  dislike  of  this  country  and 
its  institutions,  as  well  as  of  bis  English 
kinsfolk,  was  professed  by  **  those  who 
knew"  to  be  a  matter  of  public  notoriety. 
On  similar  authority  ho  was  charged  with 
disobedience  to  his  father  and  undutiful- 
ness  to  his  mother.  It  was  believed  that 
he  had  absolutely  submitted  himself  to 
the  influence  and  guidance  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck, his  political  instructor  and  sole 
confidant,  whose  hostility  toward  his  illus 
trious  pftrents  was  an  established  fact  of 
thirty  years*  standing.  His  reverence  and 
admiration  for  his  grandfather,  unques- 
tionably deep  and  enthusiastic,  were  said 
to  extend  to  the  venerable  Emperor's  po- 
litical principles  and  governmental  views, 
which,  being  based  upon  the  Divine  Right 
of  Kings  and  the  dogmas  of  military  dis- 
cipline, were  perilously  reactionary,  and 
grotesquely  out  of  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  the   present   age.     Such,    graphically 


sketched  by  skilful  word-painters  claiming 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  subject, 
was  the  picture  of  William  II.,  German 
Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia,  shortly 
after  those  exalted  dignities  devolved  upon 
him  by  the  premature  decease  of  his  heroic 
sire,  **  the  noblest  Hohenzollern  of  them 
all,''  on  June  15th,  1888,  not  yet  two 
years  ago. 

That  picture,  far  from  being  an  accurate 
likeness,  or  even  a  clever  caricature,  has 
turned  out  a  mere  daub,  vicious  alike  in 
drawing  and  color,  faulty  in  conception 
and  incorrect  in  execution.  Within 
twenty-two  months  of  his  accession  to 
sovereign  power,  Europe  has  found  itself 
compelled  to  recognize  in  the  son  of 
Frederick  and  Victoria  a  trustworthy 
guarantor  of  its  peace,  a  high-souled 
philanthropist,  and  a  sincere  friend  to  the 
working  man.  His  first  act,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  terra  of  stiict  family  mouming, 
was  to  reassure  France,  who  believed  him 
bent  upon  her  conquest,  and  was  panic- 
stricken  by  the  expectation  of  another 
German  invasion,  headed  by  an  ambitious 
and  French-hating  young  soldier  on  his 
probation,  from  whom  she  could  not  hope 
for  mercy.  His  second  was  to  hold  out 
the  right  hand  of  good-fellowship  to  his 
cousin  Alexander  Alexandreivich,  and,  by 
re-establishing  an  entente  cordiale  between 
the  two  great  military  empires  of  the 
North,  to  arrest  the  development  of  the 
Franco-Russian  Alliance.  Having  concili- 
ated his  two  puissant  and  unfriendly 
neighbors,  and  checked  a  hostile  combina- 
tion frauj2:ht  with  menace  to  New  Ger- 
many, the  young  Emperor  proceeded  to 
consolidate  the  Triple  Alliance — by  which 
the  tranquillity  of  the  Continent  has  been 
maintained  throughout  the  past  twelve 
years — by  ratifying  in  person,  at  the  Hof- 
burg  and  the  Qnirinal,  the  confidential 
engagements  entered  into  by  his  venerable 
grandsire  with  the  sovereigns  of  Austria- 
Hungary  and  United  Italy.  During  his 
sojourn  in  Rome  he  rendered  King  Hum- 
bert one  of  those  services  for  which  even 
monarchs  are  grateful,  by  conclusively  dis- 
pelling the  Pontiff's  illusions  in  relation  to 
the  possibility  of  resuscitating  the  Tem- 
poral Power.  Through  this  master-stroke 
of  policy  he  established  himself  firmly  in 
the  good  graces  of  the  Italian  nation,  and 
greatly  increased  his  popularity  through- 
out seven-eighths  of  the  Fatherland.  A 
few  months  later  he  paid  this  country  a 
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visit,  the  results  of  which  have  been  TDani- 
festly  felicitous.  All  previous  misunder- 
standings between  his  English  kinsfolk  and 
himself  were  cleared  away,  and  a  cor- 
diality was  imparted  to  Anglo-German  re- 
lations which  had  been  lacking  to  them 
ever  since  the  death  of  the  Prince  Con- 
sort. 

The  general   astonishment  aroused  by 
His  Majesty's  frank  and  emphatic  avowal 
of  his  heartfelt  desire  to  stand  well  with 
the  British  nation  had  scarcely  subsided 
when    William   II.,    by   stepping  to  the 
front  of  the  political  stage  in  the  char- 
acter of  an  enterprising  and  intelligent  re- 
former, gave  his  detractors  to  understand 
that   his   stock   of  surprises   was   by  no 
means  exhausted.     The  attitude  which  he 
unexpectedly  assumed  toward   a  hardly- 
osed  class  of  operatives,  h  propos  of  the 
great    colliery    strikes    in    his    narrower 
Fatherland,  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  inten- 
tion to  vindicate  the  rights  of  labor  against 
the  might  of  capital,  as  far  as  in  him  lay. 
This  new  departure  was  closely  followed 
by  his  promulgation  of  the  two  famous  Re- 
scripts, signifying  his  desire  that  the  ex- 
istent laws  regulating  labor  in  Germany 
should  be  remodelled  in  a  manner  benefi- 
cial to  the  industrial  classes,  and  intimating 
that  he  had  resolved  to  convoke  an  Inter- 
national Congress  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring into   the    life-conditions   of    the 
European  working  man  and  of  suggesting 
legislation  for  their  improvement.     That 
Uis  Majesty,    in   taking  this    important 
step,   was   inspired  by   the  ideas  of  his 
father — set  forth  in  the  impressive  mani- 
festo addressed   **  To   My   People,"  by 
Frederick  the  Noble  four  days  after  his 
accession — rather  than  by  those  embodied 
in  the  Workmen's  Insurance  Bill  reluc- 
tantly sanctioned  by  William  I. — a  Bis- 
marckiah  experiment  in  the  direction  of 
State  Socialism,  qualified  by  the  Imperial 
author  of  the  J*  February  Rescripts"  as 
insufiicient,  impractical,  and  platonic — is 
plainly    manifest.     The    issue    of    these 
edicts  led  immediately  to  the  public  dis- 
closure of  the  young  Kaiser's  unsuspected 
resolve  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  as  far  as 
the   home  policy  of  Germany  was  con- 
cerned, and  to  sever  himself  from  the  pre- 
dominant statesman   in   whom    the   first 
German  Emperor  had  reposed  an  implicit 
and    inexpugnable    confidence.     As    the 
question  mooted  in  the  Rescripts  was  one 
directly  concerning  the  Ministry  of  Com- 


merce, the  portfolio  of  which  was  at  that 
time  held  by  Prince  Bismarck,  His  Majesty 
submitted  the  documents  in  question  to 
the  Chancellor's  inspection,  and  proformd^ 
requested  him  to  express  his  opinion 
thereupon.  In  reply  the  Prince  observed 
that  *'*'  a  younger  man  than  himself  would 
bo  better  able  to  carry  out  the  Impeiial 
wishes,"  and  tendered  his  resignation  as 
Minister  of  Commerce,  which  the  Emperor 
accepted  on  the  spot  This  incident  was 
the  first  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the 
''  little  rift  within  the  lute"  which  was 
destined  to  widen,  six  weeks  later,  into  an 
irreparable  breach  between  Wilhelm  von 
Hohenzollern  and  Otto  von  Bismarck. 

Ce  n^est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coitte  ; 
and  the  Kaiser,  having  taken  that  momen- 
tous '^  first  step,"  lost  little  time  in  com- 
pleting his  deliverance  from  a  tutelage 
which,  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed,  bad 
become  intolerably  irksome  to  him.  Tho 
means  of  emancipation  lay  ready  to  his 
hand.  Under  the  reign  of  William  I., 
Prince  Bismarck  had  arrogated  to  himself 
an  almost  complete  and  exclusive  control 
over  the  affairs  of  the  State — with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  relating  to  the  army — and 
in  such  sort  that  information  of  impor- 
tance emanating  from  German  offacial 
sources  could  only  reach  the  aged  Em- 
peror through  the  medium  of  his  Chan- 
cellor. Departmental  and  even  Minis- 
terial reports  were  addressed  to  the  latter, 
who  conveyed  or  did  not  convey  their 
purport  to  His  Majesty,  as  he  thought  fit : 
or,  if  it  became  the  indisputable  duty  of 
any  particular  Minister  or  exalted  func- 
tionary— such  as  the  President  of  a  pro- 
vincial government,  for  instance — to  re-( 
port  direct  to  the  Kaiser,  it  was  no  less 
imperative  upon  him,  before  asking  for 
an  audience,  to  consult  Prince  Bismarck 
as  to  the  nature  and  form  of  the  **  Vor- 
trag"  or  exposition  of  facts  to  be  brought 
to  the  Imperial  cognizance.  William  I, 
aged  rapidly  after  his  miraculous  recovery 
from  the  injuries  inflicted  on  him  by  Dr. 
Nobiling  in  June  1878.  Deep  as  was  his 
devotion  to  duty,  he  found  it  convenient^ 
in  and  after  his  eighty -first  year,  to  shift 
a  part  of  his  burden  of  responsibility  to 
the  stalwart  shoulders  of  his  trusted  ad- 
viser, who  was  at  least  as  willing  to  re- 
lieve him  as  he  himself  was  to  be  relieved. 
In  military  matters  alone  the  old  Emperor 
retained  his  interest  to  the  last,  and  upon 
them  he  concentrated  what  attention  he 
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could  command.  Bismarck,  for  his  part, 
jadicionslj  abstained  from  meddling  with 
them.  The  War  Minister  and  Chief  of 
the  Genet  al  Staff  made  their  reports,  ver- 
ballj  or  in  writing,  direct  to  the  Head  of 
the  Army,  who,  however,  was  wholly  and 
solely  dependent  upon  the  Keichskanzler 
for  tidings  relating  to  home  and  foreign 
affairs.  This  quasi-monopoly  of  authority 
and  information  by  His  Highness  neces* 
sariiy  continued  in  force  during  the  ninety- 
nine  days'  reign  of  Fiederick  III.,  a  dying 
roan  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  with 
baiely  strength  enough  to  formulate  his 
profession  of  faith  as  a  ruler  of  men,  to 
communicate  to  his  subjects  the  noble 
programme  of  reform  which,  had  he  been 
spared,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  car- 
ried out,  and  to  impart  to  his  successor 
the  inestimable  advice  that  William  II.  is 
DOW  carrying  out  with  characteristic  thor- 
oughness. The  young  Emperor  was 
doubtless  cognizant  of  this  particular  de- 
velopment of  Bismarckian  predominance 
during  his  grandfather's  latter  years,  and 
probably  saw  nothing  particularly  objec- 
tionable in  it,  for  he  then  professed  to  re- 
gard the  Chancellor  as  the  wisest  of  living 
men,  and,  being  himself  rigorously  ex- 
cluded from  any  participation  in  State 
business,  was  in  all  likelihood  of  opinion 
that  Bismarck  was  the  ablest  and  fittest 
person  to  transact  it.  When,  later  on, 
the  effects  of  that  predominance  came 
home  to  him  personally,  as  Kaiser,  he 
soon  realized  that  it  was  an  encroachment 
upon  his  sovereign  rights  and  an  infringe- 
ment of  his  hereditary  prerogatives. 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
man  of  such  singular  energy  and  indomi- 
table resolution,  he  made  up  his  mind, 
after  long  and  careful  consideration,  to 
rid  himself  of  an  imperium  in  imperio, 
the  very  existence  of  which  was  incom- 
patible with  the  maintenance  of  his  dignity 
and  self-respect.  By  taking  upon  him- 
self, and  with  shining  success,  the  con- 
duct of  one  important  transaction  after 
another  abroad,  he  weakened  the  Chan- 
cellor's influence  in  foreign  countries,  and 
demonstrated  that,  after  all,  Bismarck 
was  not  indispensable  to  the  furtherance 
of  Germany's  welfare  ;  by  adopting  a 
home  policy  that  could  not  fail  to  prove 
unpalatable  to  the  great  statesman,  he 
made  his  retirement  unavoidable.  Dur- 
ing the  Kaiser's  memorable  *'  round  of 
European  calls,"  William  II.  played  the 


part  of  a  diplomatic  ehef  de  mistion  as 
well  as  that  of  a  debonnair  young  mon- 
arch, eager  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his 
seniors  in  sovereignty'  by  a  timely  display 
of  graceful  deference  and  high*  bred  cour- 
tesy. Subsequently,  with  respect  to  the 
Prussian  coHiery-strikes  and  to  the  Labor 
Question  in  general,  his  comments  and 
suggestions  were  equivalent  to  a  condem- 
nation of  the  attitude  which  had  been 
hitherto  observed  toward  workmen's 
grievances  by  the  executive  under  the  Bis- 
marckian regime.  Having  thus  adroitly 
led  up  to  his  predetermined  dinouement, 
he  brought  on  its  conclusive  crisis  by  a 
verbal  communication  to  Prince  Bis- 
marck, in  the  nature  of  a  ^'  command," 
to  the  effect  that  he,  the  Emperor,  desired 
his  Ministers  and  other  exalted  State  offi- 
cials, **  qualified  to  judge  and  to  express 
opinions  on  matters  connected  with  their 
departments,"  to  make  thenceforth  their 
reports  **  direct  to  him."  To  this  Im- 
perial decision,  which  struck  at  the  very 
root  of  the  Chancellor's  predominance  in 
the  State,  there  was  no  alternative.  Prince 
Bismarck  took  nearly  a  week  to  consider 
whether  or  not  be  could  remain  in  office 
with  maimed  privileges  and  abated  pres- 
tige, and,  having  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  he  could  not,  tent  in  his  resignation, 
which  was  promptly  accepted  with  the 
customary  assurances  of  gratitude  and  re- 
gret which  Continental  monarchs  are  so 
prodigal  of — for  they  cost  nothing — to 
out-going  Ministers  who  have  forfeited 
their  confidence  and  favor. 

The  Emperor's  choice  of  a  titular  suc- 
cessor to  the  great  Chancellor  sufficiently 
indicated  His  Majesty's  resolve  to  govern 
as  well  as  to  rule  for  the  future  ;  to  take 
the  guidance  and  management  of  State 
affairs  into  his  own  hands  ;  and  to  dis- 
pense with  the  intervention  of  any  restive, 
intractable  individuality  betifveen  his  sub- 
jects and  himself.  General  or  Admiral 
von  Caprivi — the  whilom  War  Minister 
holds  both  ranks — is  a  typical  Prussian 
scientific  soldier,  the  outcome  of  assidu- 
ous study,  rigid  discipline,  and  long, 
faithful  service.  He  embodies  the  virtues 
of  obedience,  promptitude,  and  punc- 
tuality so  highly  and  justly  prized  in  the 
army  of  which  William  II.  is  Command- 
er-in-Chief, and  to  which  Germany  owes 
her  national  unity  and  European  influence. 
He  can  be  reckoned  upon  to  receive  the 
commands  of  his  Sovereign  without  objec- 
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tioD  or  coromeot,  and  to  carry  them  oat 
to  the  letter.  Bat  in  accepting  the  high 
office  of  Chancellor  he  has  no  more  pre- 
tension to  be  a  statesman  than  he  had  to 
be  a  sailor  when  William  I.  appointed 
him  Chief  of  the  German  Admiralty  in 
saccession  to  another  distinguished  mili- 
tary staff- officer.  Unless  the  Emperor 
had  preferred  to  abolish  the  Chancellor- 
ship on  Bismarck's  retirement,  it  was  a 
foregone  conclasion  that  his  choice  should 
fall  upon  some  such  splendid  piece  of 
mechanism,  some  such  superb  incarnation 
of  discipline,  loyalty  and  irresponsibility  as 
Caprivi  di  Caprera.  That  any  of  Bis- 
marck's acolytes  should  succeed  him  as 
Reichskanzler  was  absolutely  out  of  the 
question  ;  firstly,  because  the  Kaiser  is  the 
unlikcliest  man  alive  to  content  himself 
with  a  divided  allegiance  ;  secondly,  be- 
cause all  the  ex-Chancellor's  chief  subor- 
dinates, including  his  elder  son,  were 
mere  puppets  of  his  own  fashioning-* 
clerks  of  a  very  superior  description,  but 
not  statesmen.  It  was  pliability  and  self- 
effacement,  not  originality  and  initiative, 
that  recommended  them  to  the  master- 
spirit who  could  endure  no  rivalry,  and 
regarded  with  suspicious  dislike  any  com- 
bination of  talent  and  independence  that 
happened  to  obtrude  itself  upon  his  no- 
tice. When  Bismarck  fell,  it  was  rumored 
in  Berlin  that  one  of  these  assiduous,  obe- 
dient, impersonal  men  would  be  com- 
manded to  step  into  his  shoes,  and  the 
names  of  Hohenlohc,  Muenster,  Radowitz, 
Keudell,  Hatzfeldt,  Herbert  Bismarck, 
Alvensleben — even  of  Moritz  Busch — were 
mentioned  in  this  connection.  There 
was  not  the  faintest  chance  for  any  of 
them.  What  the  Emperor  wanted  was  a 
docile  Chancellor — a  military  mediocrity 
devoted  to  himself,  not  a  diplomatic  non- 
entity with  Bismarckian  proclivities. 
Equally  unfounded  was  the  report  that 
His  Majesty  had  offered  the  Chancellor- 
ship to  Count  Waldersee,  the  eminent 
strategist  who  succeeded  Hellmnth  von 
Moltke  as  Chief  of  the  General  Staff. 
Waldersee  is  a  man  of  genius,  indomita- 
ble spirit  and  strong  individuality  ;  not  at 
all  the  sort  of  person  for  whom  the  pres- 
ent ruler  of  Germany  has  any  use,  in  the 
capacity  of  Prime  Minister.  In  selecting 
him  for  appointment  to  the  post  he  now 
occupies,  William  II.  gave  him  the  prefer- 
ence over  Blumenthal,  Leszczynski,  Bron- 
sart  and  Schlotheim,  all  his  seniors  in  the 


service,  and  Staff  Generals  of  greater  ex- 
perience in  the  field  than  himself.  No- 
body who  knows  the  young  Kaiser  well 
would  for  a  moment  believe  that,  having 
personally  got  the  right  man  into  the 
right  place,  he  would  transfer  him  to  a 
position  for  which  his  fitness,  to  say  the 
very  least,  might  be  doubtful. 

Viewed  by  the  light  of  the  facts  to 
which  attention  has  been  drawn  in  the 
foregoing  paragraphs,  the  actual  situation 
in  Germany,  as  far  as  the  reigning  Em- 
peror is  concerned,  is  so  clearly  defined  as 
neither  to  require  fuither  elucidation  nor 
to  call  for  elaborate  comment.  What 
will  come  of  it  can  only  *  be  a  subject  of 
more  or  less  intelligent  conjecture.  Will- 
iam II.,  as  any  one  can  see  who  is  not 
wilfully  blind,  is  what  the  Germans  call 
**  ein  ganzer  Mann" — every  inch  of  him 
a  man  ;  one  to  whom  the  Laureate's  lines 
aptly  apply,  which  tell  of 

**  Men  the  workers,  ever  reaping  something 

new  : 
That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the 

things  that  they  shall  do." 

He  has  proved  himself  clever  and  clear- 
sighted, earnest  and  resolute.  Fully  rec- 
ognizing the  rapid  popularization  of  demo- 
cratic views  throughout  Northern  Ger- 
many, he  has  wisely  determined  to  gain 
the  good-will  of  the  operative  classes,  and 
to  govern  his  realms  with  their  aid  instead 
of  in, their  despite.  It  is  at  present  mani- 
festly his  intention  to  make  the  German 
and  Prussian  thrones  safe  for  his  succes- 
sors as  well  as  himself  ;  to  secure  a  long 
continuance  of  European  peace  ;  to  grad- 
ually substitute  constitutional  for  personal 
rule  ;  to  keep  down  the  State  expenses  ; 
to  relieve  his  subjects,  as  far  as  may  be 
consistent  with  the  conservation  of  na- 
tional security,  of  some  of  the  more  op- 
pressive burdens  of  compulsory  militaiy 
service  ;  to  maintain  the  Triple  Alliance, 
to  cultivate  the  fiiendship  of  England, 
and  to  observe  an  irreproachable  attitude 
toward  his  formidable  Western  and  East- 
ern neighbors.  His  position  is  in  so  many 
respects  an  exceptionally  felicitous  one 
that  the  chances  are  great  in  favor  of  his 
success  in  all  these  projects,  if  he  per- 
severe in  them.  In  the  first  place  he  is 
young,  robust,  and  popular.  Secondly, 
the  financial  situation  of  both  the  realms 
submitted  to  his  sway  is  all  that  an  enter- 
prising reformer  could  wish  it  to  be.  The 
Public  Debt  of  the  German  Empire  is  a 
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mere  fleabite — a  matter  of  some  twenty 
millions  sterling,  doubly  covered  by  the 
Pensioners'  Fund  and  the  Army  Reserve 
Fund.  Prussia's  National  Debt  amounts 
to  less  than  £200,000,000,  all  told,  and 
her  State  Domains,  State  Railways,  and 
other  realizable  property  represent  a  far 
larger  sum  than  that  of  which  the  yeaily 
interest  is  more  than  defrayed  by  their 
annual  yieldings.  William  II.  commands 
the  finest  army  in  the  world,  numbering 
two  millions  of  effective  soldiers,  perfectly 
trained,  disciplined,  and  equipped.  Up- 
on  this  enormous  force,  the  armed  man- 
hood  of  the  Fatherland,  he  can  absolutely 
rely,  either  for  foreign  enterprise  or  home 


defence.  Not  less  confidently  can  he 
reckon  upon  the  support  of  his  allies,  war- 
rior-monarchs  whose  respective  armies  are 
well  nigh  as  numerous  as  his  own.  In  a 
word,  he  is  the  Fortunate  Youth  of  the 
present  day,  and  to  ail  appearances  de- 
serves his  good  luck.  Europe  is  already 
reconciled  to  his  **  new  departure,**  by 
which  nc^  foreign  susceptibilities  have 
been  rufSed,  and  no*  class  interests,  native 
or  alien,  have  suffered  prejudice.  Ger- 
many is  still  ruled,  as  she  has  been,  for  a 
score  of  years  past,  by  a  patriot,  soldier, 
and  statesman  ;  but  her  actual  and  sole 
ruler  is  an  Emperor,  not  a  Chancellor.— 
Murray^ 8  Magazine, 
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THE  PUIA. 


It  was  the  noon  of  a  still  and  sunny 
day  of  summer  when  a  party  of  settlers, 
of  whom  I,  who  write  this  narrative,  was 
one,  were  making  their  way  along  the 
banks  of  the  Waikato,  in  the  North 
Island  of  New  Zealand.  It  so  chanced 
that  I  had  ridden  forward  a  little  ahead  of 
the  wagon  and  the  remainder  of  the  party, 
and,  reining  my  horse  upon  the  summit 
of  a  ridge  of  wooded  ground,  looked  sud- 
denly upon  a  strange  and  striking  scene. 

The  valley  sloped  on  all  sides  downward 
to  a  little  lake,  in  steps  or  terraces  of 
snow-white  silica,  which  had  been  de- 
posited in  the  lapse  of  ages  by  the  waters 
of  a  score  or  more  of  giant  fountains, 
which  at  intervals  along  the  terraces  threw 
up  their  sparkling  waters  in  the  sun. 
These  boiling  geysers — or,  as  the  natives 
call  them,  puias — were  the  first  in  my 
experience,  and  the  beauty  of  the  sight 
was  of  a  kind  which  I  could  never  have 
imagined.  Vast,  yet  fairy-like,  these 
fountains  of  the  Titans  rose  in  throngs 
impossible  to  count,  because  their  num- 
ber every  instant  varied  ;  even  as  the  eye 
rested  upon  one,  the  jet  would  sink  into 
its  crater,  while  in  a  spot  a  moment  be- 
fore vacant  another  fountain  was  to  be 
seen  dancing  in  mid-air.  From  the  crest 
of  each  a  cloud  of  white  steam  floated 
slowly  off  on  the  still  air.  The  steam 
was  white,  but  the  water  of  the  spouting 
columns  was  of  the  deepest  sapphire, 
which  became  a  paler  and  yet  paler  azure 
as   it  cascaded  down  the    terraces    and 


flowed  into  the  lake,  over  whose  heated 
surface  hung  a  veil  of  faint  blue.  mist. 

The  caravan  came  up,  with  my  compan- 
ions. They  shared  my  admiration  to  the 
full  ;  but,  unlike  myself,  they  were  con- 
tented with  a  distant  view.  We  had  had 
a  tirin^c  march  since  daybreak,  and  not  a 
man  of  them  would  volunteer  to  join  me 
in  a  climb  into  the  valley  in  order  to  in- 
spect the  puias  near  at  hand.  On  this, 
however,  I  had  set  my  mind.  We  were 
to  halt  some  hours  upon  the  spot  for  rest 
and  dinner,  as  well  as  for  some  slight 
matters  of  repair  about  the  wagon.  Ac- 
cordingly, wheu  the  horses  had  been  un- 
bridled and  turned  loose  to  graze,  and 
while  our  native  guides  were  busy  splitting 
wood  to  build  a  fire,  cutting  rashers  from 
a  side  of  bacon,  and  bringing  out  the 
kettle  and  the  gridiron,  I  started  off  alone 
into  the  valley. 

The  distance  to  the  nearest  puia  was 
not  over  half  a  mile  ;  but  the  descent  at 
first  was  steep  and  rugged,  and  I  made 
my  way  but  slowly.  As  soon,  however, 
as  I  reached  the  highest  of  the  terraces, 
the  nature  of  the  ground  completely 
changed.  It  was  now  a  crisp,  baked  sur- 
face, full  of  cracks  and  fissures,  from 
many  of  which  spirted  jets  of  steam.  I 
did  not  know  the  risk  of  walking  heed- 
lessly upon  this  thin  and  treacherous  crust, 
which  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  give  way 
beneath  the  traveller's  foot  and  to  let  him 
plunge  beyond  redemption  into  some  hor- 
rible abyss.     Luckily,  however,  though  I 
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stepped  withoct  the  alightcst  caution,  I 
reached  the  puia  without  accident  and 
stood  heside  its  spouting  fountain. 

The  jet,  which  was  about  a  yard  in 
thickness  and  some  twenty  feet  in  height, 
rushed  with  a  tremendous  hiss,  or  rather 
roaring,  from  its  crater  on  the  summit  of 
a  slightly  elevated  mound,  exactly  like  a 
miniature  volcano,  down  the  sides  of 
which  the  overflowing  water  poured  in 
torrents  to  the  lower  terraces,  and  thence 
into  the  lake.  I  dipped  my  finger  in  the 
water,    but  withdrew  it   with   a  cry   of 

Fain  ;  it  was  absolutely  boiling  hot.  As 
chanced  to  stand  to  leeward  of  the 
fountain,  the  cloud  of  steam  which  drifted 
from  its  summit  was  above  my  head  and 
kept  me  in  a  drizzling  shower  of  rain.  I 
felt  a  lively  curiosity  to  look  down  into 
the  crater ;  but  this,  while  the  jet  was 
spouting,  was  of  course  impossible.  There 
was,  however,  not  a  hundred  yards  away, 
auoiher  puia  which  had  been  playing  as  I 
descended,  but  had  now  sunk  under- 
ground. To  this,  accordingly,  I  turned 
my  steps,  and,  ascending  its  low  mound, 
looked  down  into  the  empty  crater. 

The  outside  of  the  mound  was  com- 
paratively rugged  ;  but  the  interior  was 
as  smooth  as  polished  marble  and  as  white 
as  snow — as  snow  on  which  the  setting 
sun  has  cast  a  rosy  lustre  of  the  most 
ethereal  tinge.  I  have  seen  the  inside  of 
a  sea* shell  look  exactly  like  it,  but  noth- 
ing else  that  I  can  think  of.  In  form  the 
crater  was  a  funnel  of  8ome  five-and- 
twenty  yards  diameter,  with  sides  which 
sloped  abruptly  to  the  centre,  where  the 
shaft,  which  measured  about  five  feet 
across,  descended  like  a  well. 

So  far  my  observations  led  me.  Then, 
with  the  most  startling  suddenness,  my 
inspection  was  cut  short. 

The  margin  of  the  crater  where  I  stood 
was  formed  of  overhanging  juts  of  silica, 
as  brittle  as  glass.  Alas  I  I  did  not  know 
it,  and  I  took  no  heed.  Stooping  for- 
ward to  look  down  into  the  funnel,  I  threw 
ail  my  weight  with  suddenness  upon  one 
foot ;  the  jut  on  which  it  rested  broke  ofE 
short,  and  my  foot  descended  on  the  slip, 
pery  surface  of  the  crater.  I  staggered — 
struggled  to  regain  my  btilance — but  in 
vain.  The  very  effort,  like  a  reeling 
skater's,  completed  my  disaster  ;  I  swung 
half  round,  and  fell  full-length  upon  the 
side  of  the  incline. 

For  a  second  or  two  I  remained  station- 


ary. Then  I  felt  that  I  was  sliding — 
slowly  but  surely  sliding — down  the  shelv- 
ing funnel  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
abyss. 

With  a  cry  of  terror,  I  threw  out  my 
arms  in  a  convulsive  search  of  something 
to  arrest  my  progress  ;  but  the  projections 
of  the  margin  were  already  out  of  reach, 
and  my  fingers  only  slipped  upon  the  pol- 
ished walls  of  the  declivity,  which  grew 
steeper  and  steeper  as  they  approached 
the  chasm,  which  now,  like  a  monstrous 
jaw,  seemed  gaping  to  receive  me.  A 
moment  more,  and  with  the  horrible  in- 
testinal sense  of  falling  from  a  height  I 
dropped  like  a  plummet  into  the  darkness 
of  the  gulf. 

For  one  instant,  in  extremity  of  horror, 
I  felt  that  I  was  lost ;  the  next,  I  was 
aware  that  something  unexpected  had  oc- 
curred. I  was  no  longer  falling.  What 
had  happened  ? 

As  a  rule,  a  geyser-shaft  is  as  perpen- 
dicular as  a  coal-pit's,  but  sometimes,  by 
mere  chance,  the  shaft  deflects  and  forms 
an  angle  at  n^  great  distance  from  the  sur- 
face ;  and  such  was  the  case  here.  For 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  the  shaft  descended 
vertically  ;  then  it  ended  on  a  slightly 
shelving  floor  of  rock,  from  the  edge  of 
which  a  larger  tunnel,  black  and  steep, 
sank  down  into  the  very  tTowels  of  the 
earth.  This  ledge,  or  landing-place,  re- 
ceived me  as  I  fell  ;  and  thus,  by  the 
merest  freak  of  fortune,  it  happened  that, 
though  bruised  and  shaken,  I  escaped  the 
fate,  which  otherwise  I  must  have  met,  of 
being  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  spot. 

I  felt  a  movement  of  relief— of  joy. 
Yet  had  I  cause  for  exultation  ?  I  gath- 
ered myself  up,  and  looked  about  me. 

There,  above  me,  was  the  opening  of 
the  shaft,  beneath  a  circle  of  clear  sky,  in 
which,  to  my  surprise,  a  star  was  shining, 
though  the  time  was  noon.  My  wonder 
was,  however,  only  momentary  ;  the  ef- 
fect, I  knew,  arose  from  looking  up  the 
tunnel  of  the  shaft — as,  in  the  broadest 
sunshine,  the  moon  and  stars  are  visible 
from  the  bottom  of  a  well.  A  more  mo- 
mentous observation  seized  my  notice ; 
the  interior  of  the  shaft,  wet,  slippery  and 
shining,  presented  neither  crevice  nor  pro- 
jection. Even  as  I  looked  I  realized  the 
horror  of  the  fate  before  me.  Escape  was 
impossible — I  was  the  captive  of  the  gey- 
ser !  Beside  the  rocky  ledge  on  which  I 
stood — a  space  about  a  yard  in  width — I 
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could  perceive,  as  ray  sight  became  accus- 
tomed to  the  feeble  gleam  whicli  fell  into 
the  chnsm,  the  awful  throat  of  the  abyss, 
descending,  Avernus-like,  for  all  I  knew, 
into  the  very  gulfs  of  fire.  From  the 
gorge  a  faint  ^team  rose  like  mist,  and  in 
the  utter  stillness  I  could  hear,  fur  down, 
the  sound  of  gurgitating  waters.  In  a 
little  while — how  long  I  could  not  tell — 
the  moment  of  eiuptiun  would  return  and 
flood  the  chasm.  I  should  be  drowned — 
drowned  like  a  trapped  rat ;  no,  horror  ! 
— drowning  is  not  an  instant  death,  and 
the  abyss  would  have  become  a  bubbling 
cauldron.     /  should  he  boiled  alive  ! 

As  the  horror  of  this  thought  broke  on 
me,  my  veins  ran  chill  within  me,  and  I 
shook  from  head  to  foot,  as  if  with  ague. 
Sick  and  dizzy,  for  many  minutes  I  re- 
mained, like  a  man  paralyzed,  incapable 
of  thought  or  motion,  yet  conscious — con- 
scious even  to  the  keenest  torture — of  the 
flight  of  every  moment.  An  expectation 
— a  suspense  unutterable — strained  every 
nerve  to  agony.  The  instants  numbered 
by  my  fevered  pulses  seemed  to  fall  upon 
my  heart  like  drops  of  melted  lead.  My 
ears  were  strained  to  catch  the  far,  faint 
sound  of  the  abysmal  waters — a  sound 
which  might  I  e  changed  at  any  instant  to 
the  roar  which  would  anticipate  my  doom. 

At  last,  with  the  spasmodic  effort  of  a 
dreamer  starting  from  the  clutches  of  a 
nightmare,  I  roused  my  mind  into  exer- 
tion. Was  I  doomed — inevitably  doomed  ? 
— was  there  no  possible  escape  before 
me  ?  I  turned  my  eyes  again  upon  the 
shaft. 

It  was,  as  I  have  said,  about  five  feet 
in  width.  A  little  narrower,  and  I  might 
have  had  a  chance  of  freedom  ;  by  setting 
ray  back  against  one  wall  of  the  ascent 
and  my  hands  and  knees  against  the  op- 
posite, I  might  gradually  have  worked  my 
body  upward,  us  a  chimney-sweeper's 
boy  goes  up  a  stack.  As  it  was,  how- 
ever,  the  attempt  was  idle.  Unable  to 
employ  my  knees  in  climbing,  I  could  not 
raise  myself  a  foot  above  the  ledge: 

Then  another  gleam  of  hope  shot 
through  my  mind.  Could  I  cut  notches 
in  the  walls,  and  so  ascend,  as  by  a  lad- 
der ?  I  pulled  out  ray  hunting-knife  and 
prepared  to  try  its  point  upon  the  sur- 
face. Then  I  stood  hesitating,  knife  in 
hand,  afraid  to  make  the  trial  and  find  my 
last  hope  taken  from  me.  Yet  the  sur- 
face, though  so  polished,  might  quite  pos- 


sibly turn  out  friable  and  earthy.  At  last 
I  struck  the  point  against  it ;  a*  shudder 
ran  through  every  fibre  of  ray  frarae  ;  it 
was  as  hard  as  adamant — the  steel  blade 
barely  scratched  it.  In  a  passion  of  de- 
spair I  struck  with  all  my  force  against 
the  flinty  wall  ;  the  blade  snapped  short 
and  fell  with  a  ringing  noise  into  the 
depths  of  the  abyss,  where  I  heard  it 
strike  from  side  to  side  as  it  descended. 
At  last,  as  if  it  reached  some  vast  un- 
fathomable spaco,  the  sound  ceased  sud- 
denly, and  1  heard  no  more. 

Up  to  this  moment  I  had  foi borne  to 
cry  for  help  ;  ut  heart  I  knew  too  well 
that  it  was  useless.  The  camp  was  half  a 
mile  away,  and  my  loudest  outcry,  muflled 
by  the  chasm,  would  be  inaudible  at  fifty 
yards  from  the  shaft's  raouth.  Yet,  at 
that  moment,  in  the  agony  of  desperation, 
I  raised  my  voice  and  uttered  a  loud,  long, 
and  piercing  cry.  But  when  shall  I  for- 
get what  followed  ?  The  sound  had 
scarcely  left  my  lips  when  it  was  answered 
by  a  voice  within  the  gulf — by  a  cry,  be- 
ginning low  and  quick,  but  swelling  rap- 
idly into  a  wild  reverberating  peal  or 
shriek  which  stopped  the  very  beating  of 
my  heart ;  a  shriek  so  utterly  appalling 
and  unearthly  that  it  seemed  as  if  all  the 
demons  of  the  pit  had  burst  at  once  into 
a  scream  of  mocking  laughter.  Again, 
and  yet  again,  the  sound  reverberated,  in 
unimaginable  echoes,  through  I  knew  not 
what  abysmal  caves  and  hollows  of  the 
world.  Shaken  as  I  was  in  every  nerve, 
I  could  no  longer  reason  ;  otherwise  must 
have  told  myself  that  the  cry  could  only 
be  a  repetition  of  my  own.  No  living 
monster's  voice  from  the  abyss  could  have 
appeared  to  me  more  real  or  more  terrific. 
Scarcely  knowing  what  I  did,  I  flung  my- 
self upon  my  narrow  platform  and  stopped 
my  ears  to  shut  away  the  sound. 

When  at  last  I  ventured  to  unclose 
them,  the  awful  peal  had  faded  into  si- 
lence, and  no  sound  was  to  be  distin- 
guished except  the  faint  continual  noise 
of  gurgitating  water  which  had  not  ceased 
to  issue  from  the  depths  of  the  abyss. 
To  this  sound  I  now  lay  listening  in  a  kind 
of  frightful  fascination  for  some  minutes 
— five  or  ten.  Then,  even  as  I  listened 
to  the  sound,  I  heard,  with  freezing 
blood,  a  change  of  character  take  place 
within  it — a  change  into  a  long,  low, 
booming  murmur,  dreadful  as  a  lion's 
growl.     It   was   the    wakening  voice   of 
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tbe  eruption  !  At  last  my  hour  was 
corae. 

Rigid  with  horror,  I  threw  myself 
against  th«  wall,  and,  with  starting  eyes 
and  panting  breath,  awaited  the  volley  of 
the  boiling  stream.  I  heard  the  sound 
increase  into  a  thunder — a  fierce  explosion 
shook  the  veiy  rock—  there  came  a  blast, 
a  shriek  from  the  abyss  ;  I  felt  a  shock 
that  stunned  me — and  the  tremendous 
spout  of  water  shot  me  from  the  gulf  and 
hurled  me  fifty  feet  into  the  air. 

Strange  that  I  had  never  thought  of 
this  !  that  I  had  never  taken  into  calcu- 
lation the  gigantic  power  of  such  a  jet ! 
How  incredibly  absurd  it  now  appeared 
that  I  should  fancy  that  a  current  of  such 
force  would  leave  me  in  the  hollow.  Nor 
was  I  fated  to  be  boiled  alive  ;  the  water, 
though  its  heat  was  only  just  endurable, 
was  bj  no  means  boiling  hot.  Had  I 
been  aware  before  that  this  occasionally 
happened,  my  bitterest  despair  would  have 
retained  a  spark  of  hope. 

But  was  my  danger  at  an  end  ?  Far 
otherwise  ;  the  most  extraordinary  part 
of  it — the  part  for  which  I  have  consid- 
ered that  it  ought  to  bo  recorded^  as  the 
sole  experience  of  its  kind — is  now  to  be 
related.  But  how  shall  I  describe  it? 
bow  shall  I  recount  the  strangest,  the 
most  wildly  singular  adventure  that  ever 
mortal  man  escaped  to  tell  of  If  I  must 
take  an  illustration. 

Every  one  has  seen  a  ball  or  a  cork  fig- 
ure kept  dancing  on  the  summit  of  a  gar- 
den fountain.  Now  let  there  be  imagined 
a  stupendous  jet,  five  feet  in  thickness  and 
fifty  feet  in  height,  tossing  aloft,  in  place 
of  the  cork  ball,  a  living  man  I  Such 
was  now  my  situation.  There  was  the 
Brobdignagian  fountain  dancing  in  the 
sunlight,  and  there  was  I,  the  veriest 
pigmy,  tossed  like  a  puppet  on  its  colos- 
sal crest.  What  mortal  ever  found  him- 
self in  a  position  so  grotesque  and  yet  so 
terrible  ? 

Tbe  motion  of  a  body  suspended  on  a 
jet  of  water  depends,  for  the  most  pait, 
on  its  shape  and  weight.  If  too  heavy, 
it  falls  instantly  ;  if  too  light,  the  foun- 
tain casts  it  off,  like  spray.  In  form,  a 
sphere  is  the  most  easily  supported  ;  but 
the  capricious  stream  occasionally  seems 
to  take  a  fancy  for  another  figure,  so  that 
the  most  irregular  of  bodies  may  some- 
times be  seen  dancing  long  and  wildly  ; 
and  thus  it  must  have  been  with  me.     My 


weight  must  have  exactly  suited  the  gigan- 
tic jet ;  it  neither  threw  me  off  nor  let  me 
fall.  At  fiist,  for  several  seconds,  it 
kept  me  spinning  dizzily  upon  its  very 
summit  ;  then,  as  I  chanced  to  come 
erect,  a  position  which  afforded  less  resist- 
ance, I  sank  suddenly  a  dozen  feet  within 
the  body  of  the  jet — only,  the  next  in- 
stant to  be  cast  aloft  again,  tossed, 
whirled,  and  shaken,  at  the  will  of  the 
capricious  waters.  Of  my  sensations 
whi^e  this  lasted,  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
speak,  for  I  felt  nothing  with  distinct- 
ness. The  dizzy  height — the  strange  re- 
sistance of  the  liquid  column — the  fiery 
sting  of  the  heated  water — the  deafening 
roar  of  the  cascade  in  falling — the  daz- 
zling iridescence  of  the  sunlit  steam  and 
spray — ^the  strangling  sense  of  breathing 
air  and  water — f  was  conscious  of  them 
all,  but  vaguely,  as  of  the  phantasmagoria 
of  a  dream.  My  brain  reeled,  I  giew  sick 
and  dizzy  ;  for  some  seconds  I  believe  that 
my  senses  must  have  failed  me — 

Very  suddenly,  with  an  upward  spirt, 
as  if  weary  of  its  plaything,  the  fountain 
seemed  to  fling  me  from  its  summit  clear 
out  into  the  air. 

The  height  was  fifty  feet;  I  fell  re- 
volving like  a  wheel.  Had  the  fountain 
cast  me  off  at  the  first  instant  I  must  in- 
fallibly have  been  dashed  to  pieces  on  the 
margin  of  the  shaft.  But  the  crater  had 
had  time  to  fill  with  water,  which  at  the 
point  at  which  I  fell  was  now  at  least  ten 
feet  in  depth.  Into  this  I  came  down, 
luckily  feet  first,  with  a  force  which  drove 
me  violently  against  the  bottom.  But  the 
water  broke  my  fall.  Faint,  gasping,  but 
uninjured,  I  rose  to  the  surface,  and  ex- 
erted my  remaining  strength  to  stiike  out 
for  the  brink. 

But  even  yet  my  danger  was  not  over  ; 
indeed,  as  it  happened,  I  was  only  just  in 
time.  Even  as  I  was  about  to  seize  tbe 
nearest  rough  projection  of  the  margin, 
the  fountain  fell  ;  a  moment  sooner,  and 
nothing  could  have  prevented  me  from 
being  sucked  into  the  chasm  with  the 
rush  of  water.  I  felt  the  cut  rent  seize 
and  drag  me  backward.  With  a  convul- 
sive effort  I  put  forth  all  my  energy  to 
reach  the  peak  :  my  fingers  touched  it — 
clutched  it ;  I  drew  myself  up  high  and 
dry,  and,  falling  at  full  length  upon  the 
brink,  I  lay  there  for  a  long  time  without 
sense  or  motion. 

When  at  last  I  rose  I  was  still  giddy, 
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weak,  and  shaking.  It  was  with  the  tot- 
tering steps  of  an  old  man  that  I  set  oat 
to  make  my  toilsome  way  to  the  encamp- 
ment— there  to  relate  the  strangest  tale  of 
peril  that  ever  struck  the  listeners  with 
amazement.  As  I  reached  the  ridge 
above  the  valley,  I  turned  and  looked  once 
more  behind  me.     The  puia  was  still  un- 


derground, but  even  as  I  looked  I  saw  it 
burst  again  from  the  abvss  and  uplift  its 
glittering  crest  against  the  sun.  It  was, 
as  when  I  saw  it  first,  a  thing  of  beauty. 
But  now  I  saw  it  witli  an  altered  eye, 
which  made  its  beauty  tenible. — Temple 
Bar, 
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A    STUDT   IN    CHARACTER. 


'*  Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  loved  him  not. 
Bat  to  those  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  sum- 
mer." 

Bt  those  who  are  familiar  with  Stan- 
ley's career  daring  the  last  twenty  years 
the  aptness  of  the  quotation  will  be  recog- 
n'zed.  There  are  other  points  in  '*  Good 
Griffiths'  "  portraiture  of  his  fallen  mas- 
ter which  will  suit  both  friends  and  foes 
of  the  man  ^*  of  humble  stock"  who  has 
risen  to  so  much  honor,  and  who  has  fur- 
nished the  world  with  excitement  for  the 
last  three  years.  Though  Stanley  has 
more  in  common  with  Wolsey  than  with 
Napoleon,  to  whom  it  is  the  fashion  to 
compare  him,  neither  analogy  will  bear 
pushing  far.  Stanley's  character  is  in 
several  aspects  as  unique  as  his  career. 
Like  the  other  two  men,  he  is  one  of  the 
great  forces  of  his  time.  There  is  some- 
thing Napoleonic  in  the  swiftness  of  his 
movements  and  the  magnitude  of  his  soc- 
cesses,  but  that  is  about  all  ;  no  doubt  he 
is  abnormal,  but  there  is  nothing  monstrous 
about  him.  Napoleon  had  many  worship- 
pers, but  that  does  not  imply  anything 
either  godlike  or  humane  ;  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  man  ever  loved  him.  No  man  who 
has  achieved  the  brilliant  successes  which 
have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Stanley  could 
avoid  making  enemies  :  there  are  men  who 
hate  him.  He  is  a  man  capable  of  strong 
attachments,  but  probably  he  has  never 
given  his  unreserved  confidence  to  any 
one.  He  has  long  ago  taken  to  heart  the 
advice  of  Bums  to  his  young  friend  : — 

"Aye  keep  something  to  yoarsei' 
Ye  hardly  tell  to  ony." 

• 
Yet  few  men  have  more  or  warmer  fi lends. 

A  well-known  officer  who  has  been  on  the 

most  intimate  terms  with  him,  both  on  the 

Congo  and  in  England,  always  speaks  of 


him  with  intense  tenderness.  And  this 
feeling  he  draws  forth  from  men  of  all 
classes  and  the  most  varied  types,  black 
and  white.  No  man  can  be  more  winning 
and  sympathetic  ;  yet  no  one  can  be  more 
freezing  when  he  chooses.  One  does  not 
need  to  know  him  personally  to  recognize 
that  the  man  has  plenty  of  humanity,  and 
that,  notwithstanding  his  practical  aims, 
he  often  revels  in  sentiment.  Read  how 
he  deals  with  the  African  natives  ;  how  he 
can  enter  into  the  minds  of  chiefs  or  fol- 
lowers, adapting  himself  to  their  simple 
ways  of  thinking  and  speaking  ;  touch 
their  strongest  sentiments,  and  so  stir  them 
to  an  enthusiasm  and  devotion  that  will 
make  them,  in  spite  of  fears  and  supersti- 
tions, brave  the  terrors  of  unknown  rivers 
and  cannibal-haunted  forests  in  his  com- 
pany. True,  it  may  be  said  that  those 
dramatic  records  of  interviews  with  Mtesa, 
and  of  his  fervent  addresses  to  his  people 
when  their  zeal  was  flagging  and  their  fears 
were  threatening  to  get  the  better  of  them, 
are  much  indebted  to  the  telling.  Doubt- 
less they  are,  and  so  indeed  is  the  whole 
narrative  of  his  great  journey  across  the 
continent.  But  is  it  any  the  less  trust- 
worthy on  that  account  ?  Another  man 
might  have  done  what  Stanley  did,  and 
his  story  have  been  as  tame  as  a  globe- 
trotter's diary.  And  yet  one  cannot  say 
that  Mr.  Stanley's  style  displays  much  lit- 
erary art.  The  fact  is,  his  style  is  the 
unstudied  outcome  of  the  man  ;  a  sort  of 
compound  of  Carlyle  and  the  Bible  ;  the 
dramatic  element  always  hovering  about, 
intensity  all -pervading.  He  himself  may 
be  taken  as  the  type  of  Carlyle's  hero  as  a 
man  of  action.  Whatever  else  was  on  ihet 
table  in  the  well-known  room  on  the  top 
floor  of  the'  old  house  in  Sackville  Street, 
a  box  of  cigars,  a  map  or  two,  and  a  vol- 
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ume  of  Carlyle  were  never  absent  Oar- 
Ijle  is  his  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  ; 
and  that  is  the  key  to  much  of  his  con- 
duct. But  his  diction  is  steeped  in  Bibli- 
cal phraseology  :  with  the  old  Book  he  is 
as  familiar  as  he  is  with  Carlyle,  as  wit- 
ness the  speech  he  recently  made  at  Zanzi- 
bar. Before  he  left  England  three  years 
ago,  on  the  Relief  Expedition,  he  received 
many  little  mementoes  from  his  friends. 
From  one  friend,  who  asked  him  what 
he  would  like,  he  begged  for  a  small  pock- 
et  Bible,  which  he  said  would  be  his  daily 
companion.  No  one  need  infer  from  this 
that  Stanley  is  a  saint ;  he  does  not  pre- 
tend to  be  one.  But  that  Bible,  we  have 
it  from  one  who  was  his  constant  compan- 
ion in  Xbe  Aruwimi  forest,  is  scored  and 
dog-eared  on  almost  every  other  page,  at 
passages  that  seemed  apt  to  the  many  vi- 
cissitudes of  the  expedition. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  man  who  loved 
Livingstone  and  whom  Livingstone  loved 
cannot  surely  be  so  bad  as  some  of  his  de- 
tractors would  make  out :  and  the  saying 
will  bear  repetition.  The  truth  is  the  two 
men  have  much  in  common,  even  in  out- 
ward feature.  But  the  points  of  differ- 
ence are  probably  more  striking  than  the 
points  of  likeness.  Stanley  *s  head  in 
squarer  than  was  Livingstone's.  His  gray 
eye — flecked  and  darkened  by  years  of  the 
tropical  heat  of  Central  Africa — is  that  of 
a  man  of  iron  nerve,  accustomed  to  take 
the  measure  in  a  second  of  every  new- 
comer at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  decide 
if  he  be  friend  or  foe  ;  tender  and  friendly 
enough  when  he  is  sure  of  his  company, 
but  capable  of  consuming  fire  when  he  is 
roused  to  wrath,  as  he  himself  admits  he 
is  only  too  ready  to  be.  Livingstone  was 
a  man  of  peace,  who  always  shrank  from 
fighting  ;  Stanley,  too,  prefers  peace  to 
war,  but  above  all  he  loves  to  do  what  he 
has  set  his  mind  upon — what  he  regards 
as  his  duty — and  woe  to  the  man,  white 
or  black,  that  dares  to  obstruct  his  way. 
In  no  oUier  temper  could  he  have  accom- 
plished the  great  work  which  he  has 
achieved  in  Africa.  Livingstone  never  en- 
tirely dropped  the  missionary,  and  was 
throughout  a  Christian  of  the  fine  old 
Scottish  type,  whose  charity,  however,  was 
greatly  wider  than  bis  creed.  Stanley, 
too,  is  Celt  enough  to  have  a  strong  relig- 
ious, some  might  say  superstitious,  ele- 
ment in  his  nature ;  his  allusions .  to 
**  Providence''    and    the    '*  guidance  of 


God"  may  be  taken  as  perfectly  sincere. 
He,  however,  as  we  have  said,  makes  no 
pretence  to  saintship,  and  values  Christian- 
ity more  as  a  civilizing  agency  than  as  the  ^ 
only  pathway  to  future  bliss.  But  his 
training  and  his  calling  have  been  different 
from  Livingstone's. 

When  little  more  than  a  boy  he  had  to 
fight  for  his  own  hand  in  a  land  where 
competition  is  keen  and  merciless.  As  a 
newspaper  correspondent  he  knew  that 
success  depended  on  his  outstripping  all 
his  fellows,  and  he  did  it.  In  the  New 
York  Herald  he  was  the  first  to  tell  the 
world  of  the  fall  of  Magdala  and  the  death 
of  Theodore.  This  he  effected  by  that 
careful  attention  to  minute  details  of  ar- 
rangement which  characterizes  the  highest 
generalship,  and  which  has  marked  his 
whole  African  career.  As  an  explorer  ho 
determined  to  do  the  biggest  thing  that 
was  to  be. done  in  Africa,  and  he  did  it. 

No  doubt  there  are  conditions  existing 
now  which  render  African  exploration 
much  more  exciting  to  the  outer  world 
than  it  could  have  been  in  former  years. 
Of  old,  and  that  is  not  so  long  ago,  even 
in  Livingstone's  days,  a  traveller  might 
disappear  in  the  darkness  of  the  Dark 
Continent  and  be  no  more  heard  of  for 
months  or  yeairs  ;  no  messages  to  the 
coast,  and  if  there  were,  no  telegraph  to 
carry  them  red-hot  to  an  expectant  public 
at  home.  Now  wo  seem  to  have  our  fin- 
gers on  the  pulse  of  an  African  expedition. 
Africa  is  covered  with  explorers,  traders, 
slavers,  missionaries,  Mahdists,  and  cara- 
vans of  one  kind  or  another  ;  so  that  it  is 
difficult  for  an  expedition  to  get  entirely 
out  of  sight  or  hearing.  Some  message 
or  some  rumor  is  sure  to  reach  the  coast, 
which,  tapped  as  it  is  at  so  many  points 
on  both  sides,  flashes  the  story  at  once  to 
our  breakfast-tables.  So  it  is  we  are  kept 
in  a  constant  state  of  tension  and  expect- 
ancy which  was  impossible  in  the  old 
days  ;  and  so  it  is  that  our  shout  of  **  Vic- 
tory" goes  forth  when  that  tension  finds 
relief  in  the  assurance  of  safety  and  suc- 
cess. This  will,  no  doubt,  account  to 
some  extent  for  the  world-wide  excitement 
over  Stanley's  two  great  expeditions.  But 
brush  away  the  excitement,  give  all  due 
weight  to  the  petty  and  near-sighted  crit- 
icisms of  Stanley's  methods,  of  his  treat- 
ment of  natives,  and  his  bearing  toward 
his  staff,  and  the  solid  verdict  of  the  world 
will  BtiU  be  that  the  man  has  done  work 
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which  will  cause  his  name  to  be  forever 
remembered  with  admiration.  Without 
entering  into  details  that  are  open  to  all, 
^  let  us  try  briefly  to  recall  what  the  char- 
acter of  that  work  has  been. 

Stanley  had  no  thought  of  being  any- 
thing more  than  an  efficient  newspaper 
correspondent,  when  on  that  memorable 
October  night,  twenty  years  azo,  as  ever 
prompt  and  impatient  of  results,  he  en- 
tered Mr.  Gordon  Bennett's  room  in 
Paris,  in  obedience  to  a  telegram  which 
summoned  him  from  Spain.  He  was 
then  approaching  his  thirtieth  year.  As 
to  the  success  of  the  Livingstone  Search 
Expedition,  so  far  as  its  immediate  object 
is  concerned,  Livingstone's  own  testimony 
is  unqualified  and  frequent.  Stanley  had 
not  had  four  months'  communion  with 
the  great  explorer  without  receiving  an 
education  and  an  inspiration  that  led  him 
to  dream  of  great  tnings  for  the  future. 
Livingstone  would  doubtless  tell  his  eager 
young  friend  of  the  great  problems  that 
still  remained  un:solved  ;  of  the  three  great 
fountains  of  the  Nile  that  he  believed 
must  exist  somewhere  in  the  far  sooth  in 
the  country  west  of  Lake  Bangweolo  ;  of 
that  great  river  which  he  had  seen  in  his 
recent  sojourn  at  Nyangw6,  which  swept 
**"  north,  north,  north,"  disappearing  in 
the  darkness  of  the  primeval  forest,  send- 
ing, as  LivingstDne  would  fain  believe,  its 
tribute  ^  tne  all-devouring  Nile.  No 
wonder  that  the  enthusiasm  of  a  man  of 
Stanley's  ambition  and  Bohemian  nature 
was  fired. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the  un* 
pleasant  features  of  Stanley's  reception  on 
his  return.  He  is  a  man  who,  with  all  his 
social  qualities,  lives  very  much  within 
himself.  The  truth  is  that,  for  a  man  of 
his  iron  nerves  and  freedom  of  speech 
about  others,  Stanley  is  almost  phenome- 
ntdly  sensitive  ;  he  himself  told  a  friend 
that  he  believed  he  was  the  thinnest- 
skinned  man  in  creation.  Even  friendly 
banter  he  is  apt  to  take  seriously.  When 
hi)  motives  or  his  conduct  in  Africa  are 
impugned  it  cuts  him  to  the  quick  ;  if  he 
has  a  suspicion  that  anything  he  may  have 
done  will  wear  a  doubtful  complexion  to 
the  outside  world  he  is  apt,  in  anticipation 
of  attack,  to  hit  out  all  round  in  self  de- 
fence. Hence  what  seems  to  those  who 
do  not  know  him  the  unprovoked  harsh- 
ness of  some  of  his  judgments. 

Meantime,  after  the  relief  of  Living- 


stone, he  had  to  lapse  once  more  into  the 
rdle  of  the  ordinary  newspaper  correspond- 
ent, in  which  capacity  he  did  good  work 
during  the  Ashanti  war.  Stanley  returned 
just  in  time  to  be  present  as  one  of  the 

E all-bearers  at  the  funeral  of  his  master, 
livingstone,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in 
April,  1874.  The  brave  old  man  had  left 
unsolved  all  the  problems  which  he  had 
so  often  discussed  with  Stanley  in  the 
veranda  at  Ujiji,  and  while  exploring  the 
north  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  The  in- 
spiration was  rekindled  more  intensely 
than  ever  by  the  death  of  the  master. 
What  task  could  be  more  glorious  than  to 
complete  the  work  of  Livingstone  f  What 
work  available  for  a  man  like  Stanley 
would  more  surely  lead  to  enduring  fame  1 
This  was  a  very  different  thing  from  a  re- 
lief expedition,  and  Stanley  went  about  it 
in  a  different  way.  He  got  together  all 
the  books  and  maps  he  could  lay  hands  on 
(over  130  of  the  former^  and  mastered  the 
situation  ;  he  steeped  his  mind  in  African 
lore.  Old  Dapper  would  tell  him  of  the 
great  lakes  and  rivers  and  empires  which 
the  geographers  of  the  seventeenth  century 
described  in  the  minutest  detail,  and  of 
which  we  have  heard  much  in  connection 
with  the  recent  troubles  on  the  Zambesi. 
No  need  now  to  discuss  this  fanciful  geog- 
raphy, some  of  which  is  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Ptolemy.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
effective  exploration,  just  as  there  is  effec* 
tive  occupation.  When  serious  explora- 
tion began,  nothing  was  to  be  done  with 
this  fantastic  geography  but  sweep  it  off 
the  map.  Over  a  century  ago  the  map  of 
Africa,  except  around  the  coasts^  was  a 
great  blank.  When  Stanley  entered  on 
his  second  expedition,  that  blank  had  been 
greatly  reduced  by  the  efforts  of  such  men 
as  Burton,  Speke,  Grant,  Baker,  and  Liv- 
ingstone ;  but  there  still  remained  a  wide 
area  in  the  western  half  of  the  continent 
some  ten  degrees  on  each  side  of  the 
equator  almost  virgin  white,  in  which 
some  of  the  greatest  problems  in  the 
geography  of  Africa  awaited  solution.  The 
greatest^  of  them  all  Stanley  resolved  to 
unravel,  if  Cameron  had  not  already  done 
it,  for  by  this  time  Cameron  was  on  his 
way  across  Africa.  The  expedition  cost 
the  Tehgraph  and  Herald  just  £11,000, 
almost  the  same  sum  as  Cameron's  much 
less  fruitful  attempt  cost  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society.  No  doubt  Stanley 
could  not  have  done  his  great  work  with- 
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out  ample  means  ;  but  a  good  deal  more 
is  required  to  win  a  campaign  than  a  huge 
army  and  lavish  armaments. 

By  the  end  of  1874,  Stanley  was  once 
more  at  Zanzibar.     Before  he  attacked  the 

freat  problem  on  the  solution  of  which  he 
ad  set  his  mind,  there  were  several  minor 
but  important  points  in  the  geography  of 
the  Great  Lake  region  which  he  resolved 
to  put  right,  but  into  which  we  need  not 
enter.  What  impressed  the  general  pub- 
lic more  than  anything  else  were  the 
graphic  reports  which  he  sent  home  of  his 
long  interviews  with  the  clever,  if  some- 
what artful,  King  Mtesa  of  Uganda.  The 
miKsionary  public  was  inflamed ;  here, 
Stanley  told  us,  was  a  splendid  field  for 
Christian  enterprise ;  the  lesponse  was 
immediate,  and  the  results  far-reaching. 
Stanley  has  always  shown  himself  favor- 
able to  missionary  work  ;  but,  as  we  have 
said,  he  regards  Christianity  mainly  from 
its  civilizing  and  not  from  its  doctrinal 
side.  With  missionaries  of  the  Moffat 
and  Livingstone  stamp,  with  men  like 
Mackay  of  Uganda,  who  begin  by  work- 
ing and  end  by  preaching,  he  has  every 
sympathy.  With  those  men  who  are  con- 
stantly appealing  through  their  missionary 
organs  for  a  supply  of  chasubles,  chalices, 
and  altar-cloths,  new  bells  and  silver  can- 
dlesticks, to  flaunt  before  the  naked  sav- 
ages of  Central  Africa,  he  has  no  patience. 
Of  religious  pretentiousness  and  priestcraft 
he  has  a  horror  ;  and  when  he  meets  with 
them  he  is  not  slow  to  castigate  them,  as 
some  of  the  missionaries  on  the  Congo 
know  to  their  cost.  Bishop  Hannington, 
he  is  persuaded,  deliberately  threw  away 
his  life.  When  Stanley  was  at  Cairo, 
three  years  ago,  on  his  way  to  Zanzibar, 
he  was  much  with  Sir  Evelyn  Baring. 
One  day  at  lunch,  at  Sir  Evelyn's,  when 
many  of  the  staff  were  present,  Stanley 
was  ^'  on  the  talk,"  as  the  teller  of  the 
story  puts  it.  He  was  discussing  the  chief 
routes  to  Uganda,  the  north  route  and  the 
south  route,  and  Hannington's  folly  in  tak- 
ing the  former.  **  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  yon,"  broke  out  Stanley,  **  Bishop 
Hannington  longed  to  be  a  maityr.  Veri- 
ly, verily,  I  say  nnto  you.  Bishop  Han- 
nington took  the  north  route,  and  became 
a  martyr.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
had  Bishop  Hannington  taken  the  south 
route  he  would  have  been  alive  unto  this 
day."  This  is  another  illustration  of  his 
tendency  to  slip  into  the  phraseology  of  the 
New  SxBEBi.— Vol.  LIL,  Ko.  1.  6 


Bible.  Stanley  is  not  only  an  explorer. 
He  is  also  ambitious  to  be  a  pioneer  of  civ- 
ilization in  Africa.  Whether  civilization  in 
the  European  sense  is  good  for  the  African 
we  need  not  inquire  ;  many  men  of  keen 
observation  and  sound  judgment  think  not ; 
but  then  it  is  not  the  good  of  the  African 
alone  we  are  bound  to  consider.  It  is  this 
motive  that  makes  Stanley  so  anxious  to 
see  the  right  kind  of  missionary  in  Africa  ; 
it  was  on  this  account  he  wished  to  see  his 
own  great  river  utilized  as  a  highway  for 
commerce  ;  it  was  this  which  led  him  to 
take  part  in  the  founding  of  the  Congo 
Free  State. 

There  was  one  incident  connected  with 
Stanley's  visit  to  Uganda  and  his  voyage 
on  the  Victoria  Nyanza  which  called  forth 
bitter  comments  from  Certain  quarters. 
Oe  is,  as  we  have  said,  extremely  sensitive 
to  criticism.  In  this  case  he  felt  the  at- 
tacks made  upon  him  as  keenly  as  he  did, 
the  incredulity  with  which  his  story  of 
finding  Livingstone  was  met.  He  has 
long  ago  made  up  his  mind  that  any  ex- 
pedition has  a  perfect  right  to  walk  unmi- 
Jested  through  Central  Africa  if  it  does  so 
peacefully  ;  that  it  has  a  right  tu  supplies 
if  paid  for  ;  that  if  attacked  it  is  bound 
not  only  to  defend  itself  but  to  give  fts 
foes  such  a  beating  that  they  won't  forget 
it,  and  will  think  twice  before  they  attack 
a  peaceful  white  man's  paity  again.  Cen- 
tral Africa  is  a  no  man's  land  ;  the  popula- 
tions are  continually  shifting  ;  with  one 
or  two  exceptions  there  is  no  organized 
government ;  the  only  right  recognized  is 
that  of  might — as  it  is  under  more  or  less 
disguised  forms  elsewhere.  Every  mii^ 
who  has  been  in  Central  Africa,  including 
some  of  our  best  missionaries,  takes  Stan- 
ley's view.  It  is  the  inevitable  policy,  if 
Africa  is  ever  to  be  opened  up  to  the  out- 
side world.  Had  Stanley  not  adopted  it,, 
the  Congo  would  not  yet  be  on  our  maps. 
Over  the  particular  instance  in  question, 
the  punishment  of  the  natives  of  Bam- 
bireh  Island  for  wantonly  attacking  his 
party  and  other  iniquities,  a  great  cry  was 
raised  in  certain  ultra-philanthropic  circles 
when  the  account  was  published  in  the 
Telegraph,  That  Stanley  felt  keenly  the 
hard  things  said  about  him  is  certain.  la 
his  published  narrative  he  fully  explains 
the  incident  and  his  own  policy,  and  in 
the  eyes  of  reasonable  men  he  stands  justi- 
fied. That  he  himself  possesses  a  mens 
conscia  recti  as  to  this  and  similar  occur. 
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fences  is  evident  from  the  frank  and  full 
way  in  which  he  stales  the  facts  ;  he  has 
done  nothing  which  be  believes  requires 
to  be  concealed. 

Stanley's  normal  treatment  of  the  na- 
tives, and  especially  of  his  own  followers, 
18  of  the  most  fatherly  character  ;  but  fa- 
therly in  the  old  sense  of  tempering  love 
with  discipline.  No  man  knows  better 
how  to  manage  African  natives  ;  they  are 
children  of  the  most  undeveloped  type, 
and  as  such  he  treats  them.  Herein  he  had , 
Livingstone  as  his  master  ;  but  Living- 
stone, to  his  cost,  omitted  the  discipline, 
and,  as  Stanley  said,  thus  laid  himself 
open  to  all  sorts  of  abuses.  Stanley  has 
never  made  this  mistake.  The  native's 
sense  of  justice  is  keen  ;  and  justice  to  all 
has  been  Stanley's  motto.  It  is  this  ten- 
derness and  patience,  combined  with  jus- 
tice, that  has  made  him  so  successful  in  his 
dealings  with  natives.  Such  a  disaster  as 
that  which  happened  to  Major  Barltelot,  or 
to  the  German  planters  on  the  east  coast,  is 
impossible  in  his  case,  or  in  the  case  of  any 
man  who  knows  how  to  treat  natives  prop- 
erly. 

An  officer  who  was  constantly  with 
Stanley  on  the  Congo,  when  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
speaks  with  admiration  of  his  method  of 
dealing  with  the  natives.  With  untiring  pa- 
tience he  would  endeavor  to  make  them  un- 
derstand what  he  wanted,  show  them  how  to 
do  things,  help  them  out  of  any  difficulties 
in  their  way,  so  long  as  he  was  convinced 
that  they  were  tractable  and  willing.  But 
if  either  white  or  black  exhibited  any  ten- 
dency to  shirk  their  duty  or  to  thwart  Mr. 
Stanley's  plans,  his  language  was  more 
stinging  than  scorpions.  At  tho  same 
time,  as  all  who  have  been  in  tho  malarial 
atmosphere  of  Central  Africa  know,  a  de- 
duction of  at  least  50  per  cent,  must  be 
made  from  the  hard  words  of  a  man  who 
writes  or  speaks  within  its  irritating  influ- 
ence. 

But  let  us  try  to  estin^ato,  briefly,  the 
feat  which  it  is  universally  admitted  enti- 
tles Stanley  to  be  regarded  as  the  greatest 
of  living  African  explorers,  and  to  be 
placed  among  the  first  rank  in  the  history 
of  African  discovery, 

"  The  greatest  problem  of  African  geography 
was  left  ontoaobed  at  the  exact  spot  where  Dr. 
Livingstone  had  felt  himself  unable  to  prose, 
ente  his  travels,  and  whence  he  had  retraced 
his  steps  to  Ujiji,  never  to  return  to  Nyangw6. 


This  was  momentous  and  all-important  news 
to  the  expedition.  We  had  arrived  at  the  crit- 
ical point  of  our  travel :  our  destinies  now 

waited  my  final  decision." 

*  *  *  «  « 

"It  is  of  no  use,  Frank.  Well  face  our 
destiny,  despite  the  straws  and  the  rupees. 
With  your  help,  my  dear  fellow,  I  will  follow 
the  river." 

All  who  have  read  Mr.  Stanley's 
Through  the  Dark  Continent  will  recall  the 
memorable  scene,  pictured  as  only  Stanley 
could  picture  it,  in  the  dimly  lighted  hut 
on  the  outskirts  of  Nyangw^,  in  the  heart 
of  Africa,  on  an  evening  in  October,  1876. 
Just  about  two  years  before,  Cameron  had 
been  face  to  face  with  the  same  great  prob- 
lem, the  solution  of  which  would  Insure 
undying  fame.  For  three  weeks  did  Cam- 
eron try  to  persuade  the  Nyangw6  traders 
to  sell  or  lend  him  canoes,  but  he  was  not 
strong  enough  to  force  the  situation,  and 
turning  his  back  on  the  problem  drifted 
pleasantly  southward  to  Juma  Merikani's. 
Five  vears  and  a  half  before,  the  wearied 
Livingstone  looked  upon  this  three  thou- 
sand yards'  wide  river,  and  longed  to  launch 
himself  upon  its  spacious  bosom  and  fol- 
low it  whithersoever  it  went.  But  he  was 
no  longer  the  Livingstone  of  old.  Uis 
vigor  was  wasted  and  his  spirit  anguished 
by  the  Arab  cruelties  of  which  he  was 
compelled  to  be  a  daily  witness.  With 
the  crowded  map  of  Central  Western 
Africa  before  us,  as  it  is  in  the  present 
year,  it  is  difficult  to  throw  our  vision 
backward  flfteen  years  and  realize  what  it 
was  when  Stanley  began  his  work  of  ex- 
ploration. A  little  maid  was  doing  her 
geography  lesson  the  other  evening.  A 
brand  new  map  of  Africa  was  before  her, 
and  she  was  puzzling  her  way  among  the 
maze  of  names.  ^'Dear  me,"  said  her 
mother,  looking  over  her  shoulder,  *'  what 
a  different  thing  the  map  of  Africa  is  now 
from  what  it  was  when  I  was  young. 
W'hen  I  was  at  school  all  the  map  was 
white,  except  round  the  coast,  and  we  had 
only  a  few  names  to  learn."  **  Ob,  yes," 
said  the  girl,  looking  at  the  subject  from 
the  schoolgirl's  standpoint,  '^  it's  all  that 
horrid  man  Stanley.' '  This  is  a  new  light 
in  which  to  view  the  fllling  up  of  Central 
Africa. 

It  is  easy  enough  for  us  to  say  now  that 
there  could  have  been  no  room  for  doubt 
that  the  river  which  passed  Nyangw^, 
over  one  and  a  half  miles  wide,  must  be 
the  Congo  ;  where  else  could  such  a  river 
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find  an  outlet  bnt  in  the  Atlantic  ?  Bat 
men  who  wore  old  enough  at  the  time  to 
take  an  interest  in  such  matters  will  le- 
member  that  very  grave  doubts  indeed  ex- 
isted as  to  the  true  coarse  of  the  Lualaba 
after  it  entered  the  great  blank  beyond 
Nyangwfe.  Whoever  set  himself  to  solve 
tiie  problem  entered  upon  the  bigge8t  bit 
of  the  unknown  that  remained  not  only  in 
the  Dark  Continent,  but,  outside  the  polar 
circles,  on  the  face  of  our  globe,  every  cor- 
ner of  which,  alas  !  will  soon  be  shred  of 
that  mystery  which  not  so  long  ago  cov- 
ered the  greater  part  of  it.  made  the  world 
seem  so  vast,  and  afforded  ample  room 
for  the  talent  of  the  fanciful  geographers 
of  the  past,  though  the  race  is  not  quite 
extinct.  **  A  secret  rapture  filled  my  soul 
as  I  gazed  upon  the  majestic  stream.  The 
great  mystery  that  for  all  these  centuries 
Nature  had  kept  hidden  away  from  the 
wotld  of  science  was  waiting  to  be  solved. 
.  .  .  My  task  was  to  follow  it  to  the 
ocean."  That  was  Stanley's  decision. 
Fascinating  as  was  the  prospect,  sure  as 
was  the  glory  that  would  follow  success, 
the  attempt  was  one  of  unlimited  peril, 
and  no  man  could  be  blamed  for  abandon- 
ing it.  But,  apart  from  the  Pole,  here 
was  the  one  remaining  chance  for  a  man  to 
have  his  name  enrolled  among  the  world's 
greatest  explorers.  There  was  much  other 
good  work  which  he  might  have  done,  but 
the  one  rpad  to  greatness,  and  the  one 
path  of  duty,  lay  down  that  river,  and  it 
was  not  possible  for  a  man  of  Stanley's 
calibre  to  take  any  other. 

When  he  arrived  at  Nyangw6  and  found 
that  Cameron  had  contented  himself  with 
getting  across  the  continent  anyhow,  Stan- 
ley  was  filled  with  a  joy  unf»peakable  ;  he 
felt  that  that  Providence  who  he  tells  us 
has  been  his  special  protector  in  his  recent 
expedition  had  reserved  for  him  this  last 
and  greatest  piece  of  exploring  work  in 
Africa.  We  need  not  follow  him  into  the 
forest.  The  hazard  and  romance  of  the 
situation  in  the  heart  of  the  continent,  with 
the  great  river  sweeping  past  into  unknown 
blackness,  perhaps  through  virgin  forests 
and  swamps,  peopled  with  cannibals  and 
heaven  knows  what  other  horrors,  find  apt 
expression  in  the  famous  lines  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Ulysses  by  Tennyson,  and  quot- 
ed by  Stanley  himself  in  connection  with 
this  great  crisis  in  his  own  career  and  in 
the  history  of  African  discovery.  We 
need  not  quote  them.     Anyone  can  fol- 


low the  modern  Ulysses  in  the  Odyssey  of 
the  adventure  which  he  himself  has  writ- 
ten. In  eight  months  he  was  ont  in  the 
Atlantic,  after  having  traced  on  the  map 
of  Africa  the  broad  artery  to  which  all 
else  in  this  region  is  subsidiary  :  he  had 
filled  into  the  great  blank  its  leading  fea- 
ture. 

No  doubt  Stanley's  fame  is  due  to  some 
extent  to  the  field  in  which  his  exploits 
have  been  performed  ;  for  there  still  re- 
main a  mystery  and  romance  about  Africa 
such  as  exist  in  no  other  continent.  While 
that  was  partly  his  good  fortune,  it  was 
also  partly  his  own  good  guidance.  No 
doubt,  also,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  much  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  knows 
so  well  how  to  tell  his  story.  If  a  .man 
cannot  make  us  realize  what  he  has  done, 
we  cannot  be  blamed  for  underestimating 
the  value  of  his  work.  The  eight  months' 
journey  of  this  motley  flotilla  of  natives, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  solitary  white 
man,  down  the  sixteen  hundred  miles  of 
this  unknown  river,  its  banks  lined  with 
hostile  savages,  and  its  course  broken  by 
miles  of  cataracts,  is  probably  unexampled. 
The  accuracy  of  Stanley's  observationF, 
hastily  as  they  often  had  to  be  taken,  has 
been  tested  and  proved  in  all  essential 
features. 

This  journey  down  the  Congo  has  had 
momentous  results.  It  may  bo  regarded 
as  the  starting-point  of  that  scramble  for 
Africa  which  has  led  to  the  partition  of 
the  bulk  of  the  continent  among  the  Pow- 
ers of  Europe.  No  sooner  had  Stanley  set 
foot  in  Europe  than  he  was  laid  hold  of 
by  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  as  the  emis- 
sary  of  whom  he  was,  a  few  months  later, 
once  more  on  the  way  to  his  own  river 
to  begin  that  undertaking  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  founding  of  the  Congo 
Free  State.  Into  the  merits  and  the  pros- 
pects of  this  strange  enterprise  it  is  not 
our  business  to  enter.  Here  Stanley's  ex- 
ceptional powers  as  organizer  and  admin- 
istrator had  ample  scope.  With  an  energy 
and  at  a  rate  that  took  away  the  breath  of 
his  subordinates,  he  set  about  carrying  out 
the  purpose  of  his  master,  the  King  of  the 
Belgians.  Stanley  himself  is  a  man  of  so 
robust  a  constitution,  of  such  superabun- 
dant energy,  so  impatient  to  see  results,  and 
so  bent  on  accomplishing  at  all  hazards 
what  he  considers  his  duty,  that  he  has 
little  sympathy  with  those  who  may  pos- 
sess these  qualities  in  less  measure  than 
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himself.  With  English  and  Araeiicans,  if 
thej  were  in  earnest  about  their  work  and 
sought  not  in  any  way  to  impinge  upon 
his  sphere  as  chief,  Stanley  as  a  rule  got 
on  very  well.  Some  of  them  became  his 
devoted  friends  and  worshippers.  But  the 
Belfifian  officers^  as  a  whole,  did  not  like 
him.  Stanley's  ceaseless  energy  did  not 
suit  their  easy-going  ideas  as  to  what  life 
in  the  Tropics  should  be  ;  his  patient  and 
gentle  treatment  of  the  bewildered  natives 
did  not  commend  itself  to  men  who  knew 
of  no  argument  but  such  as  the  rifle  carries 
to  address  to  people  of  an  inferior  race. 
Moreover,  they  dibliked  to  see  a  foreigner 
ruling  a  region  which  they  regarded  as 
their  own.  With  astonishing  rapidity 
Stanley  made  hundreds  of  treaties  with 
the  chiefs  along  that  river,  down  which 
not  many  months  before  he  had  had  to 
run  the  gauntlet  through  hordes  of  savages. 
Stations  were  established  along  both  sides  ; 
clearings  were  made  ;  steamers  were  placed 
upon  the  river;  missionaries  began  their 
work  ;  great  tributaries  north  and  south 
were  explored,  and  an  infant  trade  nour- 
ished. Had  Stanley  continued  to  be  the 
soul  of  this  stupendous  enterprise  there 
would  have  been  some  hope  of  substantial 
results.  Without  him,  or  a  man  of  his 
calibre  and  indifference  to  everything  but 
what  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  enter- 
prise, it  is  difficult  to  see  that,  under  the 
conduct  of  Belgian  officials,  anything  but 
collapse  is  in  store  for  the  Congo  Free 
State.  If  so,  no  blame  can  be  laid  upon 
Stanley,  who  did  his  utmost  to  carry  out 
the  great  enterprise  of  the  King  of  the 
Belgians.  Let  us  hope  that  his  adminis- 
trative capacity  may  have  an  even  more 
hopeful  sphere,  and  that  in  a  region  where 
British  interests  have  reached  a  crisis  and 
require  the  most  careful  looking  after.  If 
Mr.  Stanley  chooses  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion, he  may  become  the  first  Governor  of 
British  East  Africa.  True,  he  is  not  now 
a  subject  of  her  Majesty,  but,  as  everyone 
knows,  he  is  a  Briton  born,  and  it  might 
not  be  difficult  to  induce  him  to  repatriate 
himself. 

Stanley  is  a  man  of  action  above  all  ; 
there  lies  his  strength,  and  there  also  do 
we  find  the  source  of  his  weakness — hit 
tendency  toward  intolerance  for  the  con- 
duct of  men  of  different  make  from  him- 
self. He,  being  a  man  of  prompt  deci- 
sion, cannot  see  why  other  men  should 
have  any  difficulty  at  a  critical  moment  in 


making  up  their  minds  how  to  act.  It 
may  be  deficiency  in  imagination^  or  it 
may  be  defective  sympathy  ;  whatever  it 
is,  we  suppose  it  is  an  inevitable  com^omi- 
tant  of  the  resistless  energy  and  singleness 
of  aim  which  are  his  supreme  characteris- 
tics when  he  has  undertaken  to  accomplish 
any  object.  When  what  ho  considers  to 
be  his  duty  lies  before  him,  no  considera- 
tion for  friend  or  foe  will  induce  him  to 
swerve  from  the  straight  path.  Were  it 
otherwise,  were  he  a  man  of  more  tolera- 
tion for  the  weaknesses  and  scruples  of 
others,  it  is  doubtful  if  ever  he  would  have 
accomplished  what  he  has  done.  It  was 
no  wonder  that  the  men  at  Yambuya  Camp 
believed  him  dead  and  parted  his  rai- 
ment ;  for  all  but  a  few  of  the  stanchest 
believers  in  Stanley's  immortality  **  till  his 
work  be  done''  gave  him  up  for  lost  more 
than  a  year  ago.  As  to  £min,  his  real 
estimate  of  the  man  may  be  seen  in  his 
words  to  the  Khedive  ;  it  is  generous,  if 
discriminating. 

But  it  is  over.  We  have  bronght  out 
the  man  whom  all  the  world  (including, 
be  it  remembered,  Emin  himself)  believed 
to  be  in  imminent  danger  of  bieinjg^  con- 
sumed by  the  hordes  of  the  Mahdi  ;  we 
have  had  an  example  of  patient  endurance 
and  unflinching  energy  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  noble  purpose,  hardly  equalled 
even  in  the  melancholy  annals  of  African 
exploration.  That  the  result  has  been  dis- 
appointing, Stanley  can  in  no  sense  be 
held  to  blame.  We  have  had  great  geo- 
graphical problems  solved,  a  new  region 
brought  within  the  pale  of  human  knowl- 
edge, fresh  light  let  into  the  recesses  of 
the  Dark  Continent,  and  all  due  to  the 
supreme  capacity  of  one  man  of  action. 
Stanley  has  left  no  African  enterprises  in 
the  future  equal  in  magnitude  to  those 
which  he  himself  has  accomplished  ;  none 
outside  the  Arctic  circles  that  could  be 
compared  with  the  descent  of  the  Congo. 
The  next  great  geographical  sensation  in 
store  for  humanity  is  the  return  of  the 
man  who  shall  have  reached  the  North 
Pole. 

Not  even  his  enemies  can  deny  that 
Stanley  is  one  of  the  great  forces  of  our 
time.  Those  who  take  broad  and  far- 
sighted  views  of  human  transactions,  those 
who  can  brush  aside  the  inevitable,  if  an- 
noying, sparks,  and  see  only  the  welding 
into  shape  of  the  crude  bar  on  the  anvil, 
will  recognize  that  the  many-sided  work 
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which  Stanley  has  initiated  in  Africa  mast 
have  for  its  outcome  the  welfare  of  the 
race  as  a  whole.  Africa's  time  has  come  ; 
all  the  other  continents  have,  more  or  less, 
been  brought  within  the  sphere  of  Euro- 
pean influence.  Men  like  Stanley  are 
wanted  to  do  promptly  and  thoroughly  the 


pioneer  work.  His  force  is  not  abated, 
and  where  in  the  future  could  he  find  bet- 
ter scope  for  it  than  on  the  continent  where 
he  has  done  so  much  good  work  !  Let  us 
hope  that  his  services  may  be  secured  in 
the  interests  of  his  native  land. — New 
Review, 


-♦♦♦- 
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Wb  may  often  hear  it  said,  that  the 
Old  Testament  is  an  introduction  to  the 
New.  Much  more  is  contained  in  these 
words  than  an  irreflective  recital  may  per- 
mit us  to  grasp.  Yet  they  do  not  seem 
to  cover  the  whole  case.  It  seems  neces- 
sary to  glance  first  at  the  conjoint  func- 
tion of  the  two  Testaments,  in  order  to 
measure  fully  the  exalted  mission  of  the 
earlier.  As  the  heavens  cover  the  earth 
from  east  to  west,  so  the  Scripture  covers 
and  comprehends  the  whole  field  of  the 
destiny  of  man.  The  whole  field  is 
reached  by  its  moral  and  potential  energy, 
as  a  provision  enduring  to  the  end  of  time. 
But  it  is  marvellous  to  consider  bow  large 
a  portion  of  it  lies  directly  within  the  do* 
main  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  interval 
to  be  bridged  over  between  the  prophet 
Malachi  and  the  Advent  is  not  one  of  such 
breadth  as  wholly  to  abolish  a  continuity, 
which  was  also  upheld  by  visible  institu- 
tions divinely  ordained,  and  by  the  pro- 
duction of  certain  of  the  Psalms  them- 
selves. It  is  further  narrowed  in  so  far  as 
something  of  a  divine  afflatus  is  to  be 
found  in  the  books  which  form  the  Apoc- 
rypha, which  are  esteemed  by  a  large  di- 
vision of  Christendom  to  be  actually  a  part 
of  the  Sacred  Canon,  and  which  in  the 
Church  of  this  country  have  a  place  of 
special  though  secondary  honor.  At  the 
more  remote  end  of  the  scale,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  name  a  date  for  the  beginning  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures.  The  corroborative 
legends  of  Assyria,*  ascertained  by  mod- 
ern research,  concerning  the  Creation  and 
the  Flood,  to  which  we  know  not  what 
further  additions  may  still  progressively 
be  made,  carry  us  up,f  it  may  be  finally 
said. 


*<  To  ihe  first  syllable  of  recorded  time.** 

Historic  evidence  does  not  warrant  our 
carrying  backward  the  probable  existence 
of  the  Adamic  race  for  more  than  some 
such  epoch  as  from  4,000  to  6,000  years 
anterior  to  the  Advent  of  Christ.  And 
if,  as  appears  likely,  the  Creation  Story 
has  come  down  from  the  beginning,  the 
Christian  may  feel  a  lively  interest  in  ob- 
serving that,  for  by  far  the  larger  portion 
of  human  history,  the  refreshing  rain  of 
Divine  inspiration  has  descended,  with 
comparatively  short  intervals,  from  heaven 
upon  earth,  and  the  records  of  it  have  been 
collected  and  preserved  in  the  Sacred  Vol- 
ume.  Apart  from  every  question  of  lit- 
erary form  and  of  detail,  we  now  trace  the 
probable  origins  of  our  Sacred  Books  far 
back  beyond  Moses  and  his  time.  And 
so  we  have  a  marvellous  picture  presented 
to  us,  not  only  all-prevailing  for  the 
imagination  and  the  heart  of  man,  but  as 
I  suppose  quite  unexampled  in  its  histori- 
cal appeal  to  the  human  intelligence.  The 
whole  human  record  is  covered  and  bound 
together  in  that  same  unwearied  and  in- 
violable continuity,  which  weaves  into  a 
tissue  the  six  Mosaic  days  of  gradually  ad- 
vancing creations,  and  fastens  them  on  at 
the  hither  end  to  the  advancing  stages  of 
Adamic,  and  in  due  course,  of  subsequent 
history. 

We  find  then  that,  apart  from  the 
question  of  moral  purity  and  elevation,  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  appear  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  sacred  books 
possessed  by  various  nations  in  several 
vital  particulars.  They  deal  with  the 
Adamic  race  as  a  whole.  They  begin  with 
the  preparation  of  the  earth  for  the  habi- 
tation and  use  of  man.     They  then,  from 


*  These  legends  will  be  separately  treated     of  the  argoment,  which,  as  here  presented, 
later  in  the  present  series.  has  in  a  certain  measure  the  character  of  an 

t  See  No.  YI.  of  this  series  for  the  ground    assumption. 
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his  first  origin,  draw  downward  a  thread 
of  personal  history.  This  thread  is  en- 
larged into  a  weby  as  from  being  personal, 
the  narrative  becomes  national,  and  event- 
ually includes  the  whole  race  of  man. 
They  are  not  given  once  for  all,  as  by  Con- 
fucius or  Zoroaster  in  their  respective 
spheres  ;  they  do  not  deliver  a  mere  code 
of  morals  or  of  legislation,  but  they  pur- 
port to  disclose  a  close  and  continuing 
superintendence  from  on  High  over  human 
affairs.  And  the  whole  is  doubly  woven 
into  one  :  first,  by  a  chain  of  Divrne  ac- 
tion, and  of  human  instructors  acting  under 
Divine  authority,  which  is  never  broken 
until  the  time  when  political  servitude,  like 
another  Egyptian  captivity,  has  become 
the  appointed  destiny  of  the  nation  ;  sec- 
ondly, by  the  Messianic  bond,  by  the  light 
of  prophecy  shining  in  a  dark  place,  and 
directing  onward  the  minds  of  devout 
men  to  the  *'  fulness  of  time"  and  the 
birth  of  the  wondrous  Child,  so  as  ef- 
fectually to  link  the  older  sacred  books  to 
the  dispensation  of  the  Advent,  and  to 
carry  forward  their  office  until  the  final 
day  of  doom.  May  it  not  boldly  be 
asked,  what  parallel  to  such  an  outline  as 
this  can  be  supplied  by  any  of  the  sacred 
books  preserved  among  any  other  of  the 
races  of  the  world  ?  So  far,  then,  tho 
office  and  work  of  the  Uld  Testament,  as 
presented  to  us  by  its  own  contents,  is 
without  a  compeer  among  the  old  lelig- 
iouM.  It  deals  with  the  case  of  man  as  a 
whole.  It  is  alike  adapted  to  every  race 
and  region  of  the  earth.  And  how,  ac- 
cording to  the  purport  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, may  that  case  best  be  summed  up  ? 
In  these  words  :  it  is  a  history  of  sin,  and 
of  redemption. 

Oar  Lord  has  emphatically  said,  **  They 
that  be  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but 
they  that  are  sick  ;*'*  and  this  saying  goes 
to  the  root  of  the  whole  matter.  Is  there 
or  is  there  not  a  deep  disease  in  the  world 
which  overflows  it  like  a  deluge,  and  sub- 
merges in  a  great  degree  the  frait-bearing 
capacities  of  our  nature  ?  Ate  we  as  a 
race  whole,  or  are  we  profoundly  sick  ? 

I  think  that  to  an  impartial  eye  and  to 
a  thoughtful  mind  it  must  seem  strange 
that  there  should  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  an- 
swer  to  be  given  to  his  question.  It  seems 
more  easy  to  comprehend  the  mental  ac- 
tion of  those  whom  the  picture  of  the  ac- 


*  Matthew  ix.  12. 


tual  world,  as  it  is  unrolled  before  them, 
tempts,  by  its  misery,  guilt,  and  shame, 
into  doubt  of  the  being  of  God,  than  of 
persons  who  can  view  that  picture,  and 
who  cannot  but  observe  the  dominant  part 
borne  by  man  in  determining  its  charac- 
ter, and  yet  can  make  it  a  subject  of  j^es- 
tion  whether  man  is  morally  diseased. 
Veils  may  have  been  cast  between  our  vi- 
sion and  the  truth  of  the  case  by  the  rela- 
tive excellence  of  some  select  human  spir- 
its ;  by  the  infinitely  varied  degrees  of 
the  universal  malady  ;  by  the  exaggera- 
tions and  the  narrownesses  of  ontlying 
schools  of  theology  ;  and  lastly  by  the  re- 
markable circumstance,  that  races,  above 
all  the  extraordinarily  gifted  race  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  have  lived  on  into  large 
developments  of  art,  of  intellect,  and  of 
material  power,  without  creating  or  retain- 
ing any  strong  conception  of  moral  evil 
under  the  only  aspect  which  reveals  its 
deeper  features ;  that  aspect,  namely, 
which  presents  it  to  the  mind  as  a  depart- 
ure from  the  will  of  God.  But  these  dia- 
guises  are  pierced  through  and  through  by 
ever  so  little  of  calm  reflection.  We  can 
conceive  how  generations,  blinded  by 
long  abuse  to  the  character  of  moral  evil, 
could  well  contrive  to  blink  and  pass  by 
the  question.  But  we,  who  inherit  the 
Christian  tradition,  ethical  as  well  as  dog- 
matic, cannot,  I  think,  deny  the  preva- 
lence, perhaps  not  even  the  pre  pond  eran€i^, 
of  moral  evil  in  the  world,  without  a  pre- 
liminary process  of  degeneracy  in  our  own 
habit  of  mind.  In  renouncing  that  tradi- 
tion we  shall  find  that  we  turn  to  a  con- 
ception which  admitted  to  be  evil  only 
that  which  was  so  violently  in  conflict  with 
the  comfort  of  human  society  as  to  re- 
quire condemnation  and  repression  by 
its  laws.  The  gap  between  these  two 
conceptions,  the  one  of  disordered  nature, 
the  other  of  Divine  grace,  is  immeasur- 
able. 

It  seems,  then;  that,  in  describing  viv- 
idly the  fact  of  sin  in  the  world,  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  proceed 
upon  lines  which  have  also  been  drawn  in 
the  general  consciousness  at  least  of  the 
Christian  ages.  Nor  can  we  wonder  that 
sin  is  described  as  a  deviation  from  the 
order  of  nature,  as  a  foreign  element,  not 
belonging  to  the  original  creation  of  Di- 
vine design,  but  introduced  into  it  by  spe- 
cial causes.  And  here  we  come  to  what 
is  known  as  the  fall  of  man,  and  to  the 
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narration  of  that  fall  as  it  is  given  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis.  Agaiust  this  narration 
the  negative  criticism  has  been  actively 
employed.  The  action  ascribed  to  the 
serpent  is  declared  to  be  incredible  ;  the 
punishment  of  Adam,  disproportioned  to 
the  offence,  which  consisted  only  in  an 
action  not  essentially  immoral  ;  the  pun- 
ishment of  all  mankind,  for  the  fault  of 
one,  intolerably  unjust. 

Now  let  us  set  entirely  aside,  for  the 
moment,  the  form  of  this  narrative,  and 
consider  only  its  substance.  Let  us  deal 
with  it  as  if  it  were  a  parable,  in  which 
the  severance  between  the  form  and  the 
substance  is  acknowledged  and  familiar. 
In  proposing  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  make 
on  my  own  part  any  definitive  surrender 
of  the  form  as  it  stands,  or  any  admission 
adverse  to  it.  There  is,  it  may  be.  high 
and  eariy  Christian  authority  even  for  sur- 
rendering the  form.  I  only  seek  to  pass 
within  it,  and  to  put  the  meaning  and  sub- 
stance of  it  upon  their  trial.  In  this  rela- 
tion, we  find  a  certain  aggregate  of  ob- 
jects, which  we  are  now  to  treat  as  if  they 
were  simply  significant  figures.  There  are 
presented  to  us  the  man  with  the  woman 
in  a  garden  ;  the  serpent  with  its  speech  ; 
the  two  trees  of  knowledge  and  of  life  re- 
spectively ;  a  fruit  forbidden  by  Divine 
command,  but  eaten  in  defiance  of  it ;  and 
ejectment  from  the  garden  in  consequence. 
In  this  ejectment  is  involved  a  great  de- 
terioration of  outward  state.  And  a  de- 
terioration of  inward  nature  is  also  exhib- 
ited, in  the  derangement  of  its  functions. 
A  new  sense  of  shame  bears  witness  to  the 
revolt  of  its  lower  against  its  higher  ele- 
ments, and  for  the  first  time  exhibits  it 
to  us  as  a  disordered,  and  therefore  dis- 
honored thing.  Together  with  all  this 
there  is  the  outline  of  a  promise  that  from 
among  the  progeny  of  the  fallen  pair  a 
Deliverer  shall  arise,  who,  at  the  cost  of 
personal  suffering,  shall  strike  at  the  very 
seat  of  life  in  the  emblem  of  evil,  and  so 
destroy  its  power.  In  this  relation  many 
modern  objectors  have  discovered  an  in- 
tolerable folly,  and  the  Christian  tradition 
of  eighteen  centuries  has  acknowledged  a 
profound  philosophvy  and -a  painful  and 
faithful  delineation  of  an  indisputable 
truth. 

Now  what  is  the  substance  conveyed 
nnder  this  form  ?  The  Almighty  has 
brought  into  existence  a  pair  of  human 
beings.     He  has  laid  upon  them  a  law  of 


obedience,  not  to  a  Decalogue  setting  forth 
things  essentially  good,  and  the  reverse  of 
them,  but  simply  to  a  rule  of  feeding  and 
not  feeding.  The  point  at  which  this 
brings  into  view  an  independent  or  objec- 
tive law  lies  in  the  prohibition  to  feed  upon 
a  tree  which  imparts  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil.  That  is  to  say,  the  pair, 
as  they  then  were,  were  forbidden  to  aspire 
to  the  possession  of  that  knowledge.  It 
was  a  dispensation  of  pure  obedience. 

The  question  whether  this  was  reason- 
able or  nn reasonable  cannot  be  answered 
upon  abstract  grounds,  but  resolves  itself 
into  another  question,  whether  it  was  ap- 
propriate or  inappropriate  to  the  state  of 
the  beings  thus  addressed.  Some  may  as- 
sume that  Adam  was  what  so  great  a  writer 
as  Milton  has  represented  him  to  be — 

'*  For  contemplation  and  for  valor  bom,"* 

and  not  for  contemplation  only,  but  for 
intricate  inquiry  and  debate  on 

**  Fixed  fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge  abso- 
lute.**t 

If  we  take  the  developed  man,  such  as  we 
know  him  in  Christian  and  civilized  soci- 
ety, it  seems  plain  that  to  lay  down  for 
him  a  law  of  life  which  did  not  include 
the  consideration  of  essential  good  and 
evil,  would  not  only  stunt  and  starve  his 
faculties,  but  would  shock  his  moral  sense. 
It  may  be  said  that  a  single  act  of  dis- 
obedience, even  after  full  warning,  could 
not  so  deprave  a  character  as  rcHsonably 
to  entail  upon  the  offender  a  total  change 
of  condition.  But  I  would  observe  that 
the  school  of  critics  which  would  take  this 
objection  is  the  very  school  which,  utteily 
rejecting  the  literal  form  of  the  narrative, 
is  bound  to  look  at  it  as  parable.  When 
so  contemplated,  its  lesson  is  that  rebel- 
lion, deliberate  and  wilful  (and  this  is 
nothing  less),  fundamentally  changes  for 
the  worse  the  character  of  the  rebel.  It 
places  him  in  a  new  category  of  motive  and 
action,  in  which  the  repetition  of  the 
temptation  ordinarily  begets  the  repetition 
of  tie  sin  ;  and  it  is  mercy,  not  cruelty, 
which  meets  this  deterioration  of  charac- 
ter, not  with  a  final  and  judicial  abandon- 
ment, but  with  a  deterioration  of  state, 
which  teaches  the  lesson  of  retribution, 
and  serves  as  an  emphatic  warning  against 
further  sin. 


•  **  Paradiae  Lost." 


\  Ibid. 
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Scripture  lies  before  us  in  a  true  per- 
spective when  we  come  to  understand  that 
everywhere  the  will  of  God  is  in  accord 
with  the  righteoui^ness  of  God,  and  that 
what  is  promised  or  inflicted  by  command 
is  also  promised  or  inflicted  by  self-act- 
ing consequence,  according  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  nature  we  have  leceived. 
Religion  and  philosophy  thus  join  bands, 
and  never  part  them.  When,  therefore, 
we  ate  told  that  Adam  after  his  sin  was 
shut  out  from  Eden,  we  are  not  entitled 
'to  say,  how  hard  that  he  could  not  be  al- 
lowed to  return,  and  perhaps  amend. 
What  is  inflicted  as  penalty  from  without 
is  acted  in  character  within.  Repentance 
is  not  innocence  ;  there  must  be  a  reme- 
dial process  ;  and,  until  that  process  has 
been  faithfully  accomplished,  the  anterior 
state  and  habit  of  mind  cannot  be  re- 
sumed. 

I  do  not  argue  with  those  who  say  this 
is  a  bad  constitution  of  things,  under 
which  sin  engenders  sinfulness  ;  some  bet- 
ter one  might  surely  have  been  devised. 
It  is  for  us  not  merely  as  Christians,  but 
as  men  of  sense,  to  eschew  speculations 
which  even  their  authors  must  see  to  be 
wholly  devoid  of  practical  effect,  and  to 
assume  the  great  moral  laws  and  constitu- 
,  tion  of  our  nature  as  ultimate  facts,  as 
boundaries  which  it  is  futile  to  overstep. 

To  my  mind,  then,  the  narrative  of  the 
Fall  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  a 
grand  and  comprehensi\e  philosophy,  and 
the  objections  taken  to  it  are  the  product 
of  narrower  and  shallower  modes  of 
thought.  Introducing  us  to  man  in  his 
iirat  stage  of  existence — a  stage  not  of 
savagery  but  of  childhood — it  exhibits  to 
us  the  gigantic  drama  of  his  evolution  in 
its  opening.  In  the  Paradise  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  it  reduces  to  a  practical  form 
the  noble  legend  of  the  Golden  Age,  cher- 
ished especially  in  prehistoric  Greece.  It 
wisely  teaches  us  to  look  to  misused  free- 
will as  the  source  of  all  the  sin,  and  of  all 
the  accompanying  misery,  which  still  over- 
flow the  world,  and  environ  human  life 
like  a  moral  deluge.  It  shows  us  man  in 
his  childhood,  no  less  responsible  for  dis- 
obedience to  simple  command,  than  man 
in  his  manhood  for  contravention  of  those 
laws  of  essential  right  and  wrong,  which 
remain  now  and  forever  clothed  with  the 
majesty  of  Divine  command.  It  teaches 
us  how  sin  begets  sin  ;  how  the  rebellion 
of  the  creature  against  the  Creator  was  at 


once  followed  by  the  rebellion  of  the 
creature's  lower  appetites  atrainst  his  high- 
er mind  and  will.  It  impresses  upon  us 
that  sin  is  not  like  the  bird  lightly  flying 
past  us  in  the  air,  which  closes  as  it  goes 
and  leaves  no  trace  behind.  It  alters  for 
the  worse  the  very  being  of  the  man  that 
acts  it,  and  leaves  to  him  a  deteriorated 
nature,  which  he  in  turn,  by  the  inexor- 
able laws  of  his  constitution,  transmits  to 
his  descendants  ;  and  which  again  in  them 
exhibits,  variably,  yet  on  the  whole  with 
clear  and  even  glaring  demonstiation,  the 
evil  bias  it  has  received,  until  it  shall  be 
happily  corrected  and  renewed  by  those 
remedial  means  which  it  was  the  ofilce  of 
the  Old  Testament  to  foreshadow  and  of 
the  New  to  establish.  Everywhere,  then, 
in  this  nariativo  we  And  that  it  is  instinct 
with  the  principles  of  tbe  highest  moral 
and  judicial  order. 

For  the  present  I  pass  by  the  Flood* 
and  the  Dispersion, f  which  may  be  most 
conveniently  considered  in  connection  with 
what  is  termed  profane  history,  and  I 
touch  next  upon  the  call  of  Abraham, 
which  imports  the  selection  of  a  peculiar 
and  separate  people  to  be  in  a  special  de- 
gree the  subjects  of  God's  care,  the  guardi- 
ans of  His  Word,  and  the  vehicles  of  His 
promises.  Of  all  great  and  distinctive 
chapters  in  the  history  of  the  human  race 
we  have  here  perhaps  the  greatest  and  the 
most  distinctive. 

This  selection  of  Abraham  and  his  race, 
if  we  speak  after  the  manner  of  men,  we 
might  perhaps  describe  as  follows.  The 
original  attempt  to  plant  a  race  upon  our 
planet,  which  should  be  endowed  with  the 
facultv  of  free-will,  but  should  always  di- 
rect that  will  to  good,  had  been  frustrated 
through  sin  ;  and  the  tainted  progeny 
had,  after  a  trial  of  many  generations, 
been  destroyed  by  the  Deluge.  In  the 
descendants  of  Noah,  man  was  renewed 
upon  a  far  larger  scale.  Different  branch- 
es of  the  race  J  were  sent,  or  were  allowed 
to  go  forth,  and  to  people  different  jjarts 
of  the  earth,  each  carrying  with  them 
different  gifts,  and  different  vocations  ac- 
cording to  those  gifts  ;  the  notes  of  which, 
in  various  prominent  cases,  we  cannot  fail 
to  discern  written  large  upon  the  page  of 
history.  After  a  time,  choice  was  made 
not  of  a  nation,  but  of  a  person,  namely, 
Abraham,  who  with  his  descendants  be- 

•  Genesis  vi.-viii.     f  Genesis  x.     J  Ibid, 
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came  subject  to  a  Bpecial  training.  They 
lived,  according  to  the  record  in  the  Bible, 
not  like  other  men  generally,  dependent 
upon  the  exercise  of  their  natural  faculties 
alone,  but  with  the  advantage  from  time 
to  time,  and  with  the  continuing  responsi- 
bility, of  supernatural  command  and  visi- 
tation. But  this  remarkable  promotion  to 
a  higher  form  of  life  did  not  invest  them 
with  any  arbitrary  or  selfish  prerogative. 
On  the  contrary,  as  the  legislation  of 
Moses  was  distinguished  from  other  an- 
cient codes  by  its  liberal  and  likewise  elab- 
orate care  for  the  stranger  ;  so  also,  from 
the  very  outset,  and  before  the  family 
could  blossom  into  the  nation,  nay,  even 
in  the  very  person  of  Abraham,  the  gift 
imparted  to  him  was  shown  to  be  given 
for  the  behoof  of  mankind  at  large.  *'*'  In 
thee  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  be  blessed."*  The  preroga- 
tive of  the  Jew  was  from  its  very  incep- 
tion bound  up  with  the  future  elevation  of 
the  Gentile. 

This  elevation  doubtless  carried  with  it 
the  duty  and  the  means  of  reaching  a 
higher  level  of  moral  life  than  prevailed 
among  the  surrounding  Asiatic  nations, 
who,  shaiing  with  the  chosen  race  the  in- 
firmity and  deterioration  of  nature,  differed 
in  this  that  they  carried  the  reflection  of 
their  own  sinfulness  into  their  creed  re- 
specting the  unseen,  and  made  religion  it- 
self a  direct  instrument  of  corruption. 
But  those  whom  we  call  the  patriarchs 
were  not  exempted  from  the  general  de- 
generacy ;  and  even  Abraham,  the  general 
strain  of  whose  life  appears  to  have  been 
simple  and  devout,  on  going  down  into 
Egypt  to  escape  from  famine,  exposed  his 
wife  to  the  risk  of  an  adulterous  connec- 
tion with  the  king  of  the  country,  lest,  if 
she  were  known  to  be  his  wife,  his  per- 
sonal safety  should  be  compromised.  On 
the  moral  standing  of  the  race  of  Abra- 
ham, as  compared  with  that  of  contemp- 
orary races,  there  will  be  more  to  say  here- 
after. Meantime,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  sins  and  follies  of  the  favored  race  are 
told  in  the  narrative  frankly,  and  without 
attempting  to  excuse  them.  This  frank- 
ness of  relatiori  extends  also  to  the  calam- 
ities which  befell  the  Israelites  ;  and  as  an 
evidence  of  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew 
penmen,  it  suggests  a  presumption  that 
such  plain  speaking,  in  the  face  of  national 

*  Genesis  xxviii.  14. 


and  ancestral  self-love,  is,  to  say  the  least, 
highly  in  accordance  with  the  belief  that 
the  record  was  framed  under  special  guid- 
ance from  above. 

The  selection  of  Abraham  and  his  pos- 
terity in  its  immediate  effect  withdrew 
nothing  from  the  nations  outside  the  He- 
brew pale.  It  bestowed,  indeed,  upon  the 
line  of  Ishmael  a  preferential  but  inferior 
blessing,  which,  however,  it  is  no  part  of 
the  present  purpose  to  examine,  further 
than  to  say  that  the  Mohammedan  religion 
may  be  regarded,  in  its  conflict  with  the 
idolatry  which  it  first  confronted,  and  in 
the  present  day  among  thetiibesof  West- 
ern Africa,  as  the.  communication  of  a 
relative  good. 

The  object  which  demands  our  atten- 
tion is  the  oromise  of  a  blessing  in  and  by 
the  seed  of  Abraham  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  The  first-fruits  of  this  blessing 
may  be  said  to  have  been  perceived  in  the 
translation  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment into  Greek  during  the  third  century 
before  the  Advent.  At  the  time  when 
the  Greek  language  was  maturing  its  su- 
premacy in  the  East  through  the  conquests 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  in  the  West 
through  appreciation  by  the  Italian  genius, 
in  some  respects  allied  to  it,  the  race  was 
on  its  decline,  both  as  to  its  intellect  and 
as  to  its  practical  energy.  This  decline 
may,  perhaps,  have  rendered  the  world 
more  receptive  of  the  influences  which 
the  substance  of  the  Hebrew  books  was 
calculated  to  exercise. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that,  among 
all  the  forms  of  Greek  thought  exhibited 
in  the  different  schools  of  philosophy, 
that  of  the  Stoics  was  the  highest  in  re- 
spect of  its  conception  of  the  Deity,  of 
its  emancipation  from  idolatry,  and  of  its 
capacity  of  moral  elevation.  In  the  hands 
of  Seneca,  of  Epictetus,  and  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Stoic  ideas  attained  so  high  a 
level  as  to  have  been  used  by  some  in  dis- 
paragement of  the  exclusive  claim  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  promulgation  of  truths  pow- 
erful enough  to  regenerate  the  world. 
Without  asserting  that  the  early  Stoics  de- 
rived their  inspiration  through  the  Greek 
version,  called  the  Septuagint,  from  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  it  may  be  observed 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  philosophy  rose 
to  a  higher  level  through  the  Stoics  while 
the  Greek  mind  was  declining,  and  that 
Stoicism  made  its  first  appearance  at  the 
epoch  when  those  Scriptures  had  become 
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acc€Rsible.  Also  it  arose  and  flonrishcd 
not  in  Greece,  but  at  points  8ach  as  Cit- 
iom,  in  countries  such  as  Pontus,  in 
schools  of  learning  such  as  Alexandria, 
which  were  seats  of  Jewish  resort  and  in- 
fluence.* 

It  was  an  advance  of  a  different  order 
toward  the  fulfilment  of  the  Ahrahamic 
promises,  when  the  Apostles,  charged  with 
the  commission  of  our  Lord,  went  forth 
into  all  the  world  and  preached  the  gospel 
to  every  creature. f  Then,  indeed,  an 
enginery  was  set  at  work,  capable  of  cop- 
ing with  the  whole  range  of  the  mischiefs 
brought  into  the  world  by  sin,  and  of  com- 
pletely redeeming  the  human  being  from 
its  effects,  and  consecrating  our  nature  to 
duty  and  to  God.  It  is  impossible  here 
to  do  so  much  as  even  to  skirt  this  vast 
subject.  But  at  once  these  three  things 
may  be  said  as  to  the  development  through 
the  Gospel  of  the  Abrahamic  promise. 
First,  that  in  the  vast  aggregate  of  genuine 
believers,  the  recovery  of  the  Divine  image 
has  been  effectual,  and  the  mainspring  of 
their  being  has  been  set  right  before  their 
quitting  the  world,  by  the  dedication  of 
the  will  to  God.  Secondly,  that  the  so- 
cial results  of  the  change  have  been  bene- 
ficial and  immense  in  the  restriction  of 
wars,  in  the  abolition  of  horrible  practices 
publicly  sanctioned,  in  the  recognition  of 
rights,  in  the  elevation  of  woman  (whose 
case  most  and  best  of  all  represents  the 
case  of  right  as  against  force),  in  the  miti- 
gation of  laws,  in  the  refinement  of  man- 
ners,  and  in  the  public  acknowledgment 
of  higher  standards  of  action.  Thirdly, 
that  Christendom  is  at  this  moment  unde- 
niably the  prime  and  central  power  of  the 
world,  and  still  bears,  written  upon  its 
front,  the  mission  to  subdue  it.  In  point  of 
force  and  onward  impulsion,  it  stands  with- 
out a  rival,  while  every  other  widely-spread 
religion  is  in  decline.  Critical,  indeed, 
are  the  movements  which  affect  it  from 
within.  Vast  are  the  deductions  which 
on  every  side  are  to  be  made  from  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Divine  promises  when  we  try 
to  measure  their  results  in  the  world  of 
facts.  Indefinitely  slow,  and  hard  to  trace 
in  detail,  as  maj  be,  like  a  glacier  in  de- 
scent, the  march  of  the  times,  the  Chris- 
tianity of  to-day  has,  in  relation  to  the 
world  non-Christian,  an  amount  of  ascend- 

*  *•  Encyd.  Britann."    10th  ed.   Art.  Stoics, 
f  ^rk  xvi.  16. 


ancy  such  as^  it  has  never  before  possessed  ; 
and^  if  it  retain  its  inward  consistency,  the 
only  question  seems  to  be  as  to  the  time, 
the  circumstances,  and  the  rate  of  its  fur- 
ther, perhaps  of  its  final,  conquests. 

I  know  that  it  is  far  beyond  the  scope 
of  a  few  pages  such  as  these  to  make  good 
in  detail  the  claims  of  the  Abrahamic 
promise.  Still,  I  think  that  even  what 
has  been  said  may  in  some  measure  suffice 
for  the  purpose  which  I  have  immediately 
in  view.  That  purpose  is  to  establish  in 
outline  the  exceptional  character  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  with 
this  aim  to  show  that  they  bear  upon 
them  the  stamp  of  a  comprehensiveness 
which  embraces,  which  penetrates,  which 
covers  the  history  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 
The  promise,  given  to  Abraham  nearly  two 
thousand  years  before  the  Advent,  finds 
its  correlative  marks  in  the  train  of  subse- 
quent history.  These  marks  demonstrate 
that  it  was  given  by  a  Divine  foreknowl- 
edge. And  if  so,  then  the  venerable  record 
in  which  it  is  enshiined  surely  seems  here, 
at  least,  to  carry  the  seal  and  signature  of 
a  Divine  authorship. 

Now  let  us  consider  from  another  point 
of  view  the  selection  of  the  Hebrew  race, 
and  the  peculiar  standing  of  the  Mosaic 
legislation  so  intimately  allied  with  the 
whole  of  its  singularly  checkered  fortunes. 
And  in  order  to  do  something  toward  as- 
certaining what  was  probably  the  cause  de- 
termining the  Divine  selection  and  pro- 
cedure, we  may  do  well  first  to  refer  to 
some  aims  which  might  at  first  sight  have 
been  thought  probable,  such  as  to  provide 
a  complete  theology,  or  such  as  to  reward 
with  honor,  wealth,  and  power  a  pecul- 
iarly virtuous  people,  whose  moral  con- 
duct was  of  a  nature  likely  to  make  them 
an  edifying  and  attractive  example  to  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Human  speculation 
might  have  been  forward  to  anticipate  that 
one  or  both  of  these  aims  might  have  been 
contemplated  by  a  plan  so  exceptional  as 
the  selection  and  isolation  of  one  particu- 
lar line  and  people.  But  the  facts  appear 
to  show  that  any  such  anticipation  would 
have  been  entirely  mistaken. 

By  a  complete  theology,  I  mean  simply 
such  a  theology  as  would  confront  and 
make  provision  for  all  the  leading  facts 
of  the  moral  situation.  Among  these  a 
prominent  place  had  already  been  given  to 
the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world,  and  to 
the  promise  of  redemption  from  its  power. 
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Now  it  ip  evident  that  there  was  no  at- 
tempt in  the  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch 
at  this  theological  completeness.  Its  the- 
ology is  summed  up  in  clear  declarations 
of  the  being  of  God  and  of  duty  and  love 
to  Him,  with  which  aredirecfly  associated 
in  the  Decalogue  the  main  items  of  man's 
duty  to  his  neighbor,  and,  both  there  and 
elsewhere,  the  doctrines  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  Th^  race  also  inherited 
the  narrative  of  what  is  termed  in  Chris- 
tian theology  the  Fall  of  Man.  This,  how- 
ever, was  part  of  the  anterior  tradition  ; 
andy  though  implied  in  the  Mosaic  system, 
was  not  directly  set  forth  in  its  terms. 

But  these  rewards  and  punishments  are 
of  a  temporal  nature,  and  the  Mosaic  leg- 
islation gives  no  indication  of  a  future 
state  or  of  an  underworld.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  because  the  early  chap- 
teis  of  Grenesis,  although  they  usually  con- 
tain but  the  merest  outline  of  history,  are 
not  without  such  indication.*  Enoch,  at 
the  end  of  his  365  years,  *'  was  not,  for 
God  took  him."  These  remarkable  words 
are  substituted  for  the  formula  given  in 
the  cases  of  the  other  patriarchs,  whose 
record  closes  with  the  phrase,  '^  and  he 
died.^f  This  seems  to  be  a  clear  mani- 
festation of  the  state,  into  which  Enoch 
entered  without  passing  through  the  gate 
of  death. 

A^in,  we  now  know,  from  the  Egyp- 
tian %ook  of  the  Dead  and  otherwise,  that 
the  religious  system  of  that  country  not 
only  included,  but  was  greatly  based  upon, 
the  conception  of  a  future  life.  It  seems 
absolutely  impossible  that  the  Israelites, 
even  had  they  not  been  aware  of  it  al- 
ready, could  have  dwelt  for  many  genera- 
tions in  the  land  of  Egypt  without  coming 
to  know  of  it.  Our  Lord  Himself  affirms 
that  they  knew  it.|  And  we  have  it  ex- 
hibited to  us  in  the  Psalms,  §  which  ex- 
hibit the  interior  and  spiritual  life  of 
chosen  souls.  It  has,  perhaps,  been  too 
much  the  practice  to  assume  that  the  Mo- 
saic law  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  patriarchal  religion.  With- 
out doubt  it  is  at  least  a  very  large  and 
impoitant  supplement  to  that  religion. 
But  a  supplement  is  less  as  well  as  more. 
It  need  not  contain  everything  contained 
in  that  to  which  it  is  a  supplement.     Here 

♦  Genesis  v.  24. 

t  Ibid,  V.  5,  and  passim, 

I  Matthew  xxii.  32  ;  Mark  xii.  27. 

§  Psalms  xvi.  10,  xlix.  15. 


is  a  great  and  vital  particular  in  which  the 
Mosaic  law  cannot  be  said  even  to  have  re- 
published the  patriarchal  religion,  and 
which  both  preceded  and  survived  the 
law,  but  did  not  find  a  place  in  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, among  the  Jews  of  the  Advent 
the  school  which  rigidly  adhered  to  the 
letter  of  the  law,  namely,  the  Sadducees,* 
denied  the  future  state,  and  held  ^*  that 
there  is  no  resurrection,  neither  angel  nor 
spirit." 

We  are  not,  therefore,  to  suppose  that 
Israel  was  without  the  hope  of  a  future 
life,  which  St.  Peter  on  the  Day  of  Pen- 
tecost himself  demonstrated  from  the  Six- 
teenth Psalm  ;  f  but  only  to  perceive  that 
the  Mosaic  legislation  was  limited  to  its 
proper  purpose — that,  namely,  of  setting 
apart  a  nation  from  the  rest  of  mankind, 
and  providing  it  with  peculiar  means  and 
guarantees  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  mission 
as  a  nation.  It  erected  a  walled  precinct, 
within  which  the  ancient  belief  of  the 
fathers  was  to  find  shelter  and  to  thrive, 
while  it  was  wofully^perishing  away  from 
all  the  kindred  nations  of  the  world.  It 
supplied  an  impregnable  home  for  per- 
sonal religion.  But  personal  religion, 
taken  by  itself,  is  sadly  weak  in  the  means 
of  transmission  from  age  to  age.  The 
sons  of  Eli  were  wicked  persons,  and  the 
evil  Manasseh  succeeds  the  pious  Heze- 
kiah.  It  is  not  without  the  aid  of  insti- 
tutions that  the  sacred  fire  is  kept  alive 
among  men.  Hence  our  Lord  did  not 
merely  teach  His  holy  precepts,  and  fulfil 
His  Divine  career,  but  founded  His 
Church  on  earth,  to  carry  His  work  on- 
ward even  to  the  day  of  doom.  And 
hence,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Most 
High,  Moses  was  commissioned  to  estab- 
lish a  system  which,  without  being  in  it- 
self complete,  provided  for  the  double 
purpose,  first,  of  building  up  a  fastness  or 
fortress  within  whose  walls  true  spiritual 
religion  in  singular  fulness  might  flourish 
and  abound  ;  and,  secondly,  of  establish- 
ing a  firmly-knit  national  system  of  doc- 
trine and  worship,  intended  to  secure  the 
permanent  purity  of  belief  in  the  one  self- 
existent  God,  and  the  continuing  practice 
of  a  ritual  which  set  forth  in  act  the  ex- 
istence of  sin,  and  made  intelligible  and 
familiar  to  the  people  at  large  the  need  of 
deliverance  from  it  by  reconciliation.  And 
so,  through  the  long  ages  from  the  Exodus 


♦  Acts  xxiii.  8. 
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to  the  Advent,  there  lived  on  the  two 
ftystems  together,  distinct  but  accordant. 
The  one  was  the  religion  of  interior  devo- 
tion, powerfully  upht:)d  and  stimulated,  as 
occasion  offered,  by  the  Prophets,  and 
continually  exercised  and  developed  in  the 
Psalms.  The  other  was  the  religion  of 
exterior  worship,  full  of  significance,  and 
by  its  command  over  the  entire  people, 
its  incorporation  in  public  laws  and  insti- 
tution<>,  and  its  association  at  every  point 
with  the  national  life,  exempting  that 
higher  and  interior  treasure  from  the  risks 
of  dependence  on  short-lived  individual 
fervor,  and  providing  secure  means  for  its 
transmission  from  age  to  age. 

We  have  in  the  institution  of  the  pro- 
phetic school  the  setting  forth  of  a  pro- 
found lesson,  which  reminds  us  that  the 
Mosaic  system  was  alike  in  itself  necessary, 
and  of  itself  insufficient.  ^ 

From  another,  and  possibly  even  more 
commanding,  point  of  view,  we  perceive 
the  insufficiency  of  Mosaism  to  fill  up  fully 
the  outlines  of  the  Divine  dispensations. 
Sin  in  the  form  of  disobedience  to  Divine 
command  had  entered  into  the  world,  and 
bad  utterly  marred  the  fair  order  which  at 
the  outset  the  Almighty  had  noted  in  His 
Creation.  The  mischief  was  not  left  to 
stand  alone,  and  the  promise  of  a  Re- 
deemer from  it  was  immediately  delivered. 
Thus  far,  the  Mosaic  system  helps  us,  but 
in  helping  us  tells  us  to  look  beyond  itself. 
By  its  system  of  sacrifice  it  threw  into 
distinct  relief  the  idea  of  the  offence  which 
had  been  committed.  But  with  this  were 
associated  the  further  ideas  that  from  this 
offence  there  would  be  a  way  of  reconcili- 
ation and  recovery,  and  that  this  way 
would  be  found  in  a  member  of  the  hu- 
man race,  a  portion  of  the  seed  of  the 
woman.  On  these  further  ideas  Mosaism 
so  far  threw  iight,  that  it  pointed  through 
sacrifice  to  pardon,  but  it  added  nothing  of 
force  or  clearness  to  the  promise  that  this 
recovery  should  be  wrought  out  in  and 
through  a  Redeemer  having  the  form  and 
the  nature  of  man.  This  vital  portion  of 
the  ancient  tradition  of  the  patiiarchs  did 
not  derive  any  supplement  or  enforcement 
from  the  construction  of  the  Hebrew  laws 
and  in.«titutions.  It  remained,  and  it 
propagated  itself  mainly  in  the  Psalms  and 
in  the  Prophets.  But  its  root  was  pre- 
Mosaic.  Some  rays  of  the  light  of  that 
promise  may  perhaps  be  traced,  outside 
the  Hebrew  precinct,  in  that  close  vital 


association  between  Deity  and  humanity, 
which  marked  the  Greek  or  Olympian  re- 
ligion, but  which,  as  the  fundamental  con- 
ception of  sin  faded  away,  lost  ail  its  moral 
force.  Mosaism  did  essential  and  infinite 
servioo  in  deeply  sculpturing  (so  to  speak) 
the  idea  of  sin  in  the  human  consciousness, 
but  it  was  not  favorable  to  that  thean- 
thropy,  or  union  of  the  Divine  and  hu- 
man, of  which  the  human  side  had  been 
so  strongly  foreshadowed  in  the  original 
charter.  Perhaps  by  the  rigid  prohibition 
of  images,  which  was  so  necessary  for  its 
direct  purpose,  it  rather  tended  to  wid- 
en the  distance  at  which  man  stood  as  a 
being  worshipping  his  Maker.  Already 
idolatry,  such  as  prevailed  in  the  East, 
was  associated  with  the  human  form, 
and  the  necessity  of  shutting  out  that 
idolatry  carried  with  it,  in  this  respect,  a 
certain  religious  incompleteness  as  a  con- 
sequence. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  supposition  ; 
and  I  ask  whether  the  selection  of  the 
Hebrew  race  was  grounded  on  their  moral 
superiority.  Within  narrow  limits,  the 
answer  would  be  affirmative.  They  were 
appointed  to  purge  and  to  possess  the  land 
of  Canaan  on  account  of  the  terrible  and 
loathsome  iniquities  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  nations  whom  they  were  to  subdue 
had  reached  that  latest  stage  of  sensual  in- 
iquity, which  respects  neither  God  nor 
nature.  The  sensual  power  within  man, 
which  rebelled  against  him  when  he  had 
rebelled  against  God,  had  in  Canaan  en- 
throned its  lawlessness  as  law,  and  its  bes- 
tial indulgences  had  become  recognized, 
normal,  nay  more,  even  pious  and  obliga- 
tory. And  there  are  those  in  the  present 
day  who,  admitting  the  facts,  find  in  them 
a  subject  of  pleasurable  contemplation  as 
exhibiting  the  free  exercise  of  natural  pro- 
pensities. The  propensities  were  due  in- 
deed  to  nature,  but  only  to  nature  in  a 
condition  of  disorder  and  disease. 

The  vicious  practices  of  these  nations, 
indicated  rather  than  described  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  veiled  apparently  for  de- 
cency's sake  in  the  translations,  are  sadly 
attested  by  the  character  of  the  remains, 
which,  in  later  times,  archaeolojry  has  re- 
covered from  their  hiding-places.  They 
are  also  attested  by  the  poems  of  Homer, 
where  the  Phoenicians  represent  Syrian 
religion,  and  where  we  find  the  goddess 
Aphrodite,  whose  debased  worship  it 
seems  plain  that  they  were  gradually  im- 
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porting  into  Greece,  to  have  stood  for  lit- 
tle more  than  a  Bymbol  of  lawless  lust. 
This  is  **'  Ashtoretby  the  goddess  of  the 
Sidonians."* 

I  find  it  much  more  difficult  to  answer 
the  question,  whether  the  Hebrew  race 
were  planted  in  the  land  of  promise,  which 
flowed  with  milk  and  honey,  by  reason  of, 
or  in  connection  with,  their  moral  superi- 
ority to  the  nations  of  the  woild  taken  uni- 
versally. It  is  at  the  present  day  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  make  any  trustworthy 
estimate  of  the  comparative  moral  stand- 
ing of  any  two  contemporary  peoples.  It 
may  be  admitted  that  the  form  of  human 
nature  has  with  the  modern  conditions 
grown  more  manifold  and  complex.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  answering  the  ques- 
tion I  have  just  put,  we  have  the  difficul- 
ties not  only  of  remoteness  in  time,  but  of 
extreme  scantiness  of  information. 

I  shall  assume  that  the  mass  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  at  large  were  trained  mainly 
by  Mosaism,  and  little  in  compaiison  by 
the  more  highly  spiritual  tradition  con- 
served and  enshrined  within  it.  Speaking 
of  these,  we  may  consider  that  the  Old 
Testament  gives  us  more  than  a  sketch,  if 
less  than  a  picture,  of  their  social  and 
moral  state  I  am  aware  of  only  one 
other  race,  with  respect  to  which  we  have 
any  account  possessing  a  tolerable  fulness. 
That  is  the  race  of  the  Achaian  Greeks, 
painted  with  marvellous  force  as  well  as 
fulness  by  Ilomer.  The  poet  describes 
the  manners  of  one  generation  ;  the  books 
of  tho  Old  Testament,  say  from  Abraham 
to  the  Captivity,  range  over  many  ;  but, 
numerous  as  tbeso  are,  they  present  a  con* 
siderable  unity  of  color.  I  caiefully  re- 
serve the  case  of  that  inner  and  elect  circle 
among  the  Hebrews,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
possession  down  to  this  day  of  inestimable 
spiritual  treasures.  But  comparing,  as 
well  as  I  am  able,  ordinary  or  average  life 
among  them  on  the  one  side,  and  among 
the  Greeks  of  Homer  (whom  I  take  to 
have  lived  long  after  Moses,  but  before 
the  age  of  David)  on  the  other,  I  cannot 
discern  that  these  last  were  in  a  moral 
sense  inferior. 

I  am  sensible,  however,  that  in  such  a 
proposition  as  has  just  been  uttered  there 
mast  be,  to  the  general  reader,  some  ap- 
pearance of  paradox  ;  and  likewise  that 
such  an  appearance  will  not  be  effectually 

*  1  Kings  xL  5-33. 


removed  by  reference  to  the  Scriptural 
complaints  of  the  stiff  neck  or  the  hard 
heart  of  the  Israelites.  I  must  therefore 
make  further  endeavors  to  get  at  the  truth 
of  the  case  before  us. 

I  do  not  feel  that  even  the  patriarchal 
historv  is  designed  to  convey  to  us  the  idea 
that  the  privileged  race  stood  uniformly  at 
a  great  moral  elevation  as  compared  with 
other  and  ordinary  portions  of  mankind. 

The  subject  is  a  painful  one,  and  I  shall 
not  dilate  upon  its  details.  But  it  seems 
undeniable  that  in  the  history  of  the  se- 
lected line  we  find  from  time  to  time  the 
development  of  wicke<9ness  in  its  extreme 
form.  Such  are  the  sin  of  Onan,'*'  the 
incest  of  the  daughters  of  Lot,f  and  the 
brutal  insensibility  of  Ham,  the  son  of 
Noah,  to  the  claims  of  natural  decency.]; 
Nor  aie  the  women  exempt,  as  we  learn 
from  the  incest  devised  and  effected  by 
Tamar.§  And  the  wife  of  Lot  cast  a 
yearning  look  on  Sodom.  ||  The  first  three 
cases,  and  the  last,  are  not  in  the  line  of 
the  ultimate  succession,  but  Pharez,  the 
son  of  Tamar,  is  the  recorded  ancestor  of 
King  David  and  his  descendants. ^  Now, 
among  the  Achaian  Greeks  of  Homer  we 
find  a  sensitive  delicacy,  altogether  pecul- 
iar, as  to  all  exposure  of  the  person. 
There  is  nowhere  any  extreme  form  of  sen- 
sual indulgence.  Among  the  Boeotian 
immigrants  from  the  East,  that  is  from 
the  Syrian  coast,  there  occurred  at  an  early 
stage  of  their  history  in  tho  Peninsula,  a 
case  of  incest  ;**  but  it  was  always  re- 
garded by  tradition  as  involuntary,  and 
what  is  more,  a  curse  clave  on  this  ac- 
count to  the  race^  and  brought  about  its 
early  extinction. 

While  incest  is  thus  regarded  as  a  mon- 
strous perversion  of  nature  among  the 
Greeks,  there  are  in  the  Homeric  poems, 
as  I  think,  sufficiently  clear  indications 
that  it  was  practised  without  shame  among 
the  Phoenicians,!!  the  coast- neighbors  of 
Syria,  and  their  partners  in  manners,  if 
not  also  probably  in  race. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  two  others  among 
the  great  moral   constituents   of   human 

*  Genesis  xxxviii.  8-9. 

t  Genesis  six.  32. 

{  Genesis  ix.  22. 

g  Genesis  xxxviii.  6-30. 

II  Genesis  xix.  26. 

f  Matthew  i.  3-5. 

♦♦  Od.  xi.  271-4. 

ft  Od.  X.  7,  and  less  flagrantly,  vii.  64-8. 
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character,  and  consider  the  case  of  human- 
ity as  against  cruelty,  and  of  truth  as 
against  frand. 

Let  us  take  the  two  cases  first  of  the 
deceit  practised  by  Jacob  upon  his  brother 
Esau  and  his  father'  Isaac  ;  secondly,  of 
the  base  and  unnatural  conduct  of  the  sons 
of  Jacob  toward  their  brother  Joseph.  As 
there  is  nothing  recorded  in  favor  of  the 
Homeric  or  Achaian  Greeks  which  ap- 
proaches in  moral  beauty  to  the  forgiveness 
freely  accorded  by  Joseph,  so  there  is 
nothing  recorded  against  them  which  so 
wickedly  tramples  down  the  laws  of  nature 
as  the  flagrant  iniquities  to  which  atten- 
tion has  just  been  called.  The  conduct  of 
the  Huitors  of  Penelope  in  the  Odyssey, 
and  the  actions  of  Paris,  form  the  worst 
exhibitions  of  human  nature  which  come 
before  us  in  the  Poems.  Both  there  and 
in  the  Old  Testament  retribution  follows 
guilt,  but  what  I  now  speak  of  is  the 
depths  of  guilt,  not  its  treatment.  There 
is  nowhere  in  Homer  a  case  between  rela- 
tives of  deceit  like  that  of  Jacob,  or  of 
cruelty  like  that  of  his  sons. 

When  we  come  to  the  Palestinian  pe- 
riod, it  would  appear  that  the  Israelites 
were  subjected  to  a  force  and  diversity  of 
temptations,  such  as  perhaps  no  people 
ever  had  to  encounter.  War  stimulated 
their  vindictive  passions.  Triumph  ever)  - 
where  waited  on  their  arms.  They  were 
to  esteem  themselves  the  directly  chosen 
ministers  of  God.  They  were  likely  to 
regard  the  heathen,  among  whom  they 
came,  with  hatred  Mud  contempt.  They 
passed  from  a  life,  wandering,  uncertain 
and  ill  supplied,  to  settlement  and  abun- 
dance. The  temples  of  seductive  lust  every- 
where met  their  eyes,  and  the  evil  example, 
by  which  they  were  solicited  in  the  mass 
and  in  detail,  pretended  to  hallow  itself 
by  close  association  with  religion.  There 
is  scarcely  an  evil  passion  that  finds  en- 
trance into  the  human  breast  which  was 
not  powerfully  stirred  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  Israelitish  conquest.  We  find  in 
the  sacred  text  indications  of  the  severity 
of  some  of  their  temptations.  Take,  for 
instance,  Deut.  vi.  10-16  ;  and  again  in 
xxxi.  20  it  is  written, 

'*  For,  when  I  shall  have  brought  them  into 
the  land  which  I  aware  ante  their  fathers,  that 
floweth  with  milk  and  honey  ;  and  they  shall 
have  eaten  and  filled  themselves,  and  waxen 
fat ;  then  will  they  tarn  unto  other  gods  and 
serve  them,  and  provoke  me,  and  break  my 
covenant." 


The  general  indication  seems  to  be  a 
very  great  ethical  superiority  of  the  He- 
brew line  over  the  Asiatic  nations  in  their 
neighborhood,  as  indeed  it  was  from  Asia 
that  the  extremes  of  corruption  flowed  into 
the  Greek  Peninsula  in  the  earliest  historic 
times.  Yet  the  loveliest  picture  of  woman- 
hood in  all  the  early  sacred  books  is  that 
of  Ruth  ;  and  Ruth  was  of  the  children  of 
Moab,  who  was  the  incestuous  offspring 
of  one  of  the  daughters  of  Lot.* 

Humanity,  or  mercy,  is  certainly  not 
the  strong  point  of  the  Achaian  Greeks. 
With  them  not  only  no  sacredness,  but  lit- 
tle value,  attached  to  human  life  ;  and  the 
loss  of  it  stirs  no  sympathy  unless  it  be 
associated  with  beauty,  valor,  patriotism, 
or  other  esteemed  characteristics.  Yet 
here,  again,  the  forms  of  evil  are  less  ex- 
treme. We  do  not  find,  even  in  the  stern, 
relentless  vengeance  of  Odysseus  on  his 
enemies,  or  in  the  passionate  wish  of 
Achilles  that  nature  would  permit  what  it 
forbade,  namely,  to  devour  his  hated  foe, 
a  form  of  cruelty  and  brutality  so  savage 
as  is  recorded  in  the  case  of  the  Levite 
with  his  wife  and  concubine  at  Gibeah, 
and  of  the  war  which  followed  it.f 

The  temptations  of  lust  were  even  more 
formidable  than  those  of  cruelty  and  re- 
venge. According  to  the  sacred  text,  this 
danger  was  foreseen  from  the  first ;  and 
the  very  earliest  Mosaic  legislation, I  after 
that  of  the  Commandments,  begins  to  de- 
nounce a  portion  of  the  indescribable  prac- 
tices which  were  rife  among  the  occupiers 
of  the  promised  land.  It  was  subsequent- 
ly carried  into  further  particulars,  and  we 
know  that  down  the  whole  course  of  the 
historic  period  before  the  Captivity,  the 
filthy  idolatry  not  only  encircled  the  chosen 
people,  but  at  times  so  invaded  it  as  to  re- 
duce to  a  remnant  the  true  worshippers  of 
God.  Even  pious  monarchs  were  some- 
times afraid  to  destroy  its  constituted,  and 
in  a  perverse  sense,  consecrated  emblems. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  view 
the  case  of  the  early  Greeks  in  the  spirit 
of  optimism.  War  and  its  devastations 
were  with  them  habitual  and  almost  nor- 
mal ;  property  was  little  respected  ;  cun- 
ning as  well  as  skill  was  sometimes  held  in 
honor.  Yet  it  remains  a  broad  and  indis- 
putable truth  that  honor  and  truth  as  well 
as  valor  were  prevailingly  regarded,  that 

♦  Genesis  xix.  36-7. 
t  Judges  XX.,  xxi. 
X  Exodus  xxii.  10. 
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family  ties  were  very  sacred,  that  the  law 
of  nature  was  simply  and  profoundly  re- 
vered, and  that  the  extreme  forms  of  vice 
and  sin,  the  widest  and  most  hopeless  de- 
partures from  the  law  of  God,  are  no- 
where to  be  found  in  any  of  their  forms. 

Enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to  show 
that  we  cannot  claim  as  a  thing  demon- 
strable a  great  moral  superiority  for  the 
Hebrew  line  generally  over  the  whole  of 
the  historically-known  contemporary  races. 
I  nevertheless  cannot  but  believe  that  there 
was  an  interior  circle,  known  to  us  by  its 
fruits  in  the  Psalter  and  the  prophetic 
hooks,  of  morality  and  sanctity  altogether 
supeiior  to  what  was  to  be  found  else- 
where, and  due  rather  to  the  pre-Mosaic, 
than  to  the  Mosaic,  religion  of  the  race. 
But  it  remains  to  answer  with  reverence 
the  question.  Why,  if  not  for  a  distinctly 
superior  morality,  nor  as  a  full  religious 
provision  for  the  whole  wants  of  man,  why 
was  the  race  chosen  as  a  race  to  receive 
the  promises,  to  guard  the  oracles,  and  to 
fulfil  the  hopes,  of  the  great  Redemption  ? 

The  answer  may,  I  believe,  be  conveyed 
in  moderate  compass.  The  design  of  the 
Almighty,  as  we  everywhere  lind,  was  to 
prepare  the  human  race,  by  a  varied  and 
a  prolonged  education,  for  the  arrival  of 
the  great  Redemption.  The  immediate 
purposes  of  the  Abrahamic  selection  may 
have  been  to  appoint,  for  the  task  of  pre- 
serving in  the  world  the  fundamental 
bases  of  religion,  a  lace  which  possessed 
qualifications  for  that  end  decisively  sur- 


passing those  of  all  other  races.  We  may 
easily  indicate  two  of  these  fundamental 
bases.  The  first  was  the  belief  in  one 
God.  The  second  was  the  knowledge  that 
the  race  had  departed  from  His  laws  ; 
without  which  knowledge  how  should  they 
welcome  a  Deliverer  whose  object  it  was 
to  bring  them  back  ?  It  may  be  stated 
with  confidence  that  amon^  the  dominant 
races  of  the  world  the  belief  in  one  God 
was  speedily  destroyed  by  polytheism,  and 
the  idea  of  sin  faded  gradually  but  utterly 
away.  Is  it  audacious  to  say  that  what 
was  wanted  was  a  race  so  endowed  with 
the  qualities  of  masculine  tenacity  and  per- 
sistency, as  to  hold  over  these  all-impor- 
tant truths  until  that  fulness  of  time,  when, 
by  acd  with  them,  the  complete  design  of 
the  Almighty  would  be  revealed  to  the 
world  ?  A  long  experience  of  trials  be- 
yond all  example  has  proved  since  the  Ad- 
vent how  the  Jews,  in  this  one  essential 
quality,  have  surpassed  every  other  people 
upon  earth.  A  marvellous  and  glorious 
experience  has  shown  how  among  their 
ancestors  before  the  Advent  were  kept 
alive  and  in  full  vigor  the  doctrine  of  be- 
lief in  one  God,  and  the  true  idea  of  sin. 
These  our  Lord  found  ready  to  His  hand, 
essential  preconditions  of  His  teaching. 
And  in  the  exhibition  of  this  great  and 
unparalleled  result  of  a  most  elaborate 
and  peculiar  discipline  we  may  perhaps 
recognize,  suflSciently  for  the  present  pur- 
pose, the  office  and  work  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.— Good  Words, 
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It  18  hard  to  realize  when  June  morn- 
ings are  upon  us  how  different  Nature  is 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  where  our  spring  is 
their  autumn,  our  summer  their  winter, 
our  vernal  their  autumnal  equinox.  How 
dull  and  strange  and  altogether  meaning- 
less must  the  songs  and  raptures  of  our 
poets  in  the  growing  season  of  the  year 
sound  to  the  ears  of  Colonists  living  in 
subtropical  climates,  where  the  harvest  has 
just  been  ingathered,  and  hymns  of  thanks- 
giving sung  !  Here  in  rural  England  we 
nurse  tenderly  during  the  bleak  days  of 
February  or  March  the  welcome  vision  of 


the  green  blades  of  the  wild  arum,  broad- 
ening slowly  day  by  day  in  the  land  of 
winter  desolation  ;  we  give  a  greeting  to 
the  humble  celandine,  and  even  to  the 
plain  dog's  mercury  as  they  peep  timidly 
upon  us  from  the  hedgerows,  and,  when 
the  sweet  white  violets  and  primroses  look 
forth  as  modest  children  of  the  New  Year 
from  behind  the  drooping  shields  of  the 
last  year's  bracken  beds,  we  hymn  our 
vernal  odes.  Not  so  abroad,  and  in  such 
a  climate  as  that  of  South  Africa.  There 
the  skies  seem  alien,  the  plants  strange, 
the  climate  different^  and  new  stars  look 
down  night  after  night  upon  a  new  world, 
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andy  when  we  hare  said  good -by,  regret- 
folly  perhaps,  to  Uisas  major  sinking 
slowly  down  npon  the  northern  horizon,  as 
the  ship  rashes  southward,  we  have  said 
good-by  to  northern  seasons,  northern 
climates,  northern  twilight,  and  all  the  in- 
describable aissociations  of  a  northern  life. 
Nature  henceforth  will  wear  a  different 
livery,  her  face  will  wear  a  different  smile. 
To  the  lover  of  English  rural  life  the 
change  in  the  bird-life  of  the  South  will 
be  most  marked.  England  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  land  of  bird-song  ;  while  at 
the  Cape,  as  in  many  subtropical  countries, 
there  is  scarcely  a  bird-note  worth  listen- 
ing to  for  a  moment.  There  is  the  sweet 
twittering  of  the  Cape  canaries,  pretty 
enough  in  its  way  ;  there  is  the  cooing  of 
the  bush  dove  ;  there  is  the  loud  whistling 
challenge  of  the  Fiscal  or  Butcher  bird, 
and  the  call  of  the  Bok-ma-kerie  (an  ono- 
matopoeic word),  the  substitute  for  our 
thrush,  and  the  hoarse  guttural  note  of 
the  Loeri,  heard  in  the  recesses  of  a  dis- 
tant kloof  or  combe,  but  no  music  any- 
where. The  golden  cuckoo  is  a  small  and 
beautiful  bird,  with  green  and  silky  plu- 
mage, but  his  name  belies  him  ;  never  have 
I  heard  at  the  Cape  the  double  note-of  the 
cuckoo  so  dear  to  us.  Swallows  and  swifts 
abound  at  the  Cape,  but  both  seem,  like 
the  spreos  or  starlings,  to  have  lost  their 
endearing  ways  and  habits.  Who,  on  a 
June  night  in  England,  does  not  listen 
with  pleasure  to  the  wild  scream  of  ecstatic 
joy  that  comes  from  the  swifts  as  they  dive 
and  sweep  with  incredible  speed  round  an 
ancient  tower  or  cliff  where  they  have  nested 
year  after  year  ?  But  the  Cape  swifts  share 
not  the  summer  madness  and  exhilaration. 
Perhaps  there  are  no  places  for  them  to 
dispoit  themselves  such  as  they  love,  no 
towers  or  steeples,  or  "  ancient  solitary 
abodes,"  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation  as  hereditary  nesting- places. 
The  house-marten  and  chimney  swallow 
have  forgotten  in  the  South  to  be  the  con- 
fiding companions  of  man,  and  do  not 
nest  beneath  the  eares  and  in  the  chimneys 
of  straw-thatched  cottages.  As  if  a  hom- 
ing instinct  had  told  them  that  the  tender 
and  remote  North  was  the  fitting  place  to 
build  their  nests  after  all,  not  here^  where 
the  Southern  Cross  holds  sway.  Well 
enough  to  spend  a  few  summer  months 
here,  they  might  twitter  to  one  another, 
but  not  for  always  !  Even  the  Cape  robin, 
which  hops  about  on  slender  legs  and  peers 


curiously  about  with  its  bright  little  eyes, 
much  after  the  fashion  of  his  northern 
cousin,  is  comparatively  mute  here.  In 
England  the  robin  sings  all  the  year  round, 
and  in  quiet  still  days  in  winter,  when  the 
sun  is  out,  he  sings,  we  know,  as  merrily 
almost  as  in  the  summer.  Nor  can  the 
stranger  follow  at  first,  while  the  seasons 
are  still  new  to  him,  the  yearly  migration 
of  birds  in  South  Africa.  Such  migra- 
tions are  carried  out  yonder  as  regularly 
and  punctually  as  in  England,  and  we  must 
believe  that  many  of  our  English  migrants 
come  from  winter  quarters  in  South  Afri- 
ca, although  the  line  of  Continental  mi- 
gration does  not  yet  appear  very  cleaily 
marked  along  the  length  of  the  Dark 
Continent.  It  is  a  strange  instinct  that 
sends  so  many  thousands  of  birds  north- 
ward, ever  northward,  to  bill  and  coo  and 
nest  in  the  cold  latitudes.  Once  my  heart 
failed  me  in  South  Africa  when  I  shot  a 
fern  owl  or  night- jar  as  it  flew  dazed  in 
the  daylight  from  a  rocky  hiding-place — 
just  such  a  hiding-place  as  he  loves  in  Eng- 
land. Often  had  I  in  times  past  listened 
to  his  quaint  purring  and  churring  on  the 
heather  hills  of  the  old  country,  and  could 
this,  I  thought,  really  be  an  English  bom 
and  bred  bird  after  all,  crossing  innumer- 
able rivers,  lakes,  and  forests  to  this  sub- 
tropical land  ? 

In  England  the  spring  is  marked  almost 
to  the  day  by  the  notes  of  migratory  birds 
coming  in  their  allotted  order.  It  is  often 
easier  to  detect  our  little  visitors  by  hear- 
ing their  first  few  warblings  than  by  seeing 
them.  Here  in  English  meadows,  when 
the  palm  is  in  bloom  and  the  catkins  hang 
along  the  hedges,  who  does  not  wait  anx- 
iously for  the  first  sweet  refrain  of  the 
chiff-chaff  ?  He  is  one  of  our  first  vis- 
itors, even  when  March  winds  are  bluster- 
ing. In  Eaffirland,  where  the  natives 
have  killed  every  small  bird  with  knob- 
keries  (sticks)  and  stones,  there  is  an  op- 
pressive and  monotonous  silence  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  No  bird  is  there  to  tell 
us  how  the  seasons  are  progressing  ;  there 
is  no  music  in  the  woods,  no  warbling  and 
fluttering  among  the  green  leaves.  In 
England,  after  the  chiff-chaffs  and  willow, 
wrens,  there  follow  in  their  nightly  hosts 
the  countless  warblers,  till  some  day  in 
April  **  the  Wandering  Voice"  is  heard, 
that  voice  that  gave  to  Wordsworth  at 
Lavema  a  gratulation  even  better  than  that 
of  nightingale  or  thrush.     Presently  one 
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quiet  nigbt  the  fern  owls  will  drop,  weaned 
by  their  long  sea-voyage,  upon  the  green 
hill  sides  of  England  they  have  known  be* 
fore,  and  in  the  luscious  gloaming  of  a  May 
or  June  evening  tell  us  summer  has  fully 
come.  One  after  the  other  these  little 
immigrants  mark  our  spring  calendar ; 
but  in  South  Africa  the  lover  of  country 
sights  and  sounds,  landing  in  a  world  of 
fresh  flora  and  fauna,  will  stare  in  blank 
bewilderment  and  astonishment.  Robert 
Browning  sings, 

*«  Oh,  to  be  in  England 
Now  that  April* 8  there, 
And  whoever  wakes  in  England 
Sees,  some  morning,  unaware, 
That  the  lowemt  boughs  and  the  brush-wood 

sheaf 
Round  the  elm.bole  are  in  tiny  leaf, 
While  the  chaffinch  sings  on  the  orchard 

bough 
In  England  now ! 

And  after  April,  when  May  follows, 
And  the  whitethroat  bnilds,  and  all  the 
swallows.". 

But  all  this  to  a  Colonist  bom  and  bred 
in  the  country  roust  be  meaningless  when 
April  marks  witb  him  the  season  of  de- 
cay. To  obtain  the  proper  April  associa- 
tions, and  realise  that  the  '*  blossom  of 
the  almond- trees  is  ApriKs  gift  to  April's 
bees,'^  he  should  change  his  nomenclature 
of  the  months,  or  read  the  seasons  back- 
ward. *  *  Come  out,  'tis  now  September,  * ' 
would  be  a  spring  rather  than  an  autumn 
invocation,  where  Christmas  Day  is  some- 
times the  hottest  of  the  whole  year,  and 
**  the  leafy  month  of  June"  a  winter 
month. 

With  the  seasons  coming  and  going  in 
this  topsy-turvy  fashion  it  is  clear  that 
the  words,  phrases,  similes,  and  illustra- 
tions of  our  nothern  poetry  must  be  read 
and  interpreted  among  all  English  Colo- 
nists  in  the  southern  hemisphere  rather  by 
the  light  of  a  sympathetic  imagination 
than  by  actual  experience.  All  those  ap- 
peals  in  spring  and  summer  to  familiar 
sights  and  sounds  upon  which  so  many  of 
our  poets'  brightest  fancies  are  built,  can 
have  little  or  no  force  below  the  Elquator. 
Between  ns  lie  the  Doldrums,  and  the 
strange  regions  of  the  southeast  Trades, 
and  the  Roaring  Forties,  and  the  great 
barriers  of  space.  Even  along  the  same 
parallels,  westward  or  eastward,  the  famil- 
iar species  of  birds  will  disappear,  and 
others  take  their  places.  Mr.  James  Low- 
ell, in  his  '*  Study  Windows,'*  writes  a 
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charming  chapter  on  *'  My  Garden  Ac- 
'quaintances,"  somewhat  after  the  manner 
of  Gilbert  White's  **  Natural  History  of 
Selbome,"  on  which,  in  face,  he  bases 
the  reason  for  his  essay.  But,  as  we  read, 
how  alien  is  the  scenery  I  how  strange  the 
nomenclature  I  Who,  in  a  popular  sense, 
can  know  or  care  in  England  for  the  bobo- 
link, the  cross- bills,  cedar- birds,  cat-birds, 
vellow-birds,  whippoorwills,  and  others! 
They  evoke  no  associations  ;  they  claim 
no  sympathy.  Virgil  and  Anacreon  f>peak 
more  plainly  to  us  from  the  South  than 
the  American  poets  from  the  West. 
Spring  comes  up  to  us  from  the  South  and 
across  the  Mediterranean.  The  narcissus, 
violet,  and^  jonquil,  which  we  hear  of  as 
blooming  along  the  Riviera,  will  presently 
bloom  with  us  ;  and  the  spring  notes  of 
the  Alps  are,  a  little  later  on,  our  spiing 
notes  also.  And  when  Horace  alludea 
feelingly  to  the  heat  in  the  autumn  of 
September  hours,  be  alludes  to  a  fact  wo 
all  can  appreciate.  The  songs  of  natural 
life  and  the  music  of  nature  vary  accord- 
ing to  latitude  and  longitude.  More  than 
any  other  poetry,  that  of  England  is  strict- 
ly autochthonic,  and  smacks  of  the  soil. 

In  the  rendering  of  simple  English  and 
Scotch  ballads  the  words  often  seem  to 
lose  their  force  abroad.  In  treeless,  con- 
tinental and  somewhat  barren  spaces  in 
Africa  and  Australia,  the  songs  that  tell 
of  island  scenery,  rough  seas,  and  a  sailor's 
life,  must  be  scarcely  intelligible  to  the 
Colonist  born  and  bred  there.  The 
**  Brave  old  Oak"  is  simply  the  rendering 
of  a  pleasing  fancy  in  music  ;  and  if  a 
young  lady  appeals  pathetically  to  the 
"  Wind  of  the  Western  Seas,"  or  to  the 
**  Swallows  flying  South,"  in  a  country 
like  the  Cape  Colony,  where  even  in  mid- 
winter swallows  skim  and  hawk  over  the 
pools,  neither  the  fact  nor  sentiment  is 
true.  In  poetical  phraseology  some 
words  by  their  use  and  association  belong 
only  to  England  and  to  a  northern  county. 
In  hot  and  sub-tropical  zones  can  the  Eng- 
lish Colonist  understand  all  that  is  meant  by 
the  word  **  mere,"  when  used  by  Tenny- 
son, '•  loch,"  by  Scott,  **  fell,"  by  Words- 
worth, **  combe,"  by  a  West  Country 
poet,  together  with  all  the  peculiar  and 
characteristic  local  coloring  implied  in 
each,  without  first  having  seen  the  hills 
and  valleys  and  plains  of  the  mother  coun- 
try ?  To  give  the  strongest  impression 
and  to  store  up  the  strongest  associations. 
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the  eye  most  have  seen  and  the  mind  must 
have  received  on  the  spot.  No  skyJark' 
sings  at  the  Cape  in  spring,  and  when  the 
Colonist  reads  Shelley's  masterpiece,  with 
all  its  magic  and  descriptive  rhythm,  the 
words  and  phrasing  may  strike  him  as  ex- 
quif^itely  musical,  but  the  subtle  sympathy 
with  the  poet  from  having  seen  as  he  has 
seen,  and  felt  as  he  has  felt,  will  be  want- 
ing. For  the  same  reason,  because  he  has 
never  felt  or  known  its  breath  coming 
softly  and  quietly  one  day  after  a  frosty 
spell  that  has  held  earth  enchained,  Eeats^ 
^^  Ode  to  the  West  Wind'*  will  fall  flat. 
For  the  Colonist  has  ne^er  heard  how  : 

*'  The  aznre  sister  of  the  spring  shall  blow 
Her  clarion  o*er  the  dreaming  earth,  and  fill 
(Driving  sweet  bndd  like  flocks  to  feed  in 

air), 
With  living  hues  and  odors,  plain  and  hill,' ' 

or  how  the  nightingale 

"  In  some  melodious  plot 
Of  beeches  green,  and  shadows  namberless, 
Bingest  of  sammer  in  fall-throated  ease." 

So  too  the  musk  rose,  '*  Mid-May's 
eldest  child,"  and  the  "  pastoral  eglan- 
tine," and  hawthorn  are  all  strangers. 
True,  it  may  be  that  there  are  other  plants 
and  other  more  magnificent  flowers  clus- 
tering in  the  wilderness,  but  no  local  name 
endears  them,  no  sacred  bard  has  sung  of 
them.  They  perish  in  crowds  like  the 
common  fighting  men  of  Achilles^  host, 
unsung  and  unknown.  Izaak  Walton  and 
Gilbeit  White  must  prate  to  the  Colonists 
of  unknown  str<;ams,  unknown  woods  and 
unknown  birds  and  fishes.  Between  the 
home-born  and  colonial-born  there  must 
be  some  great  gulf  in  literature  fixed.  A 
common  citizenship  will  not  give  to  the 
fullest  extent  a  common  poetry.  The 
green  turf  of  England,  cared  for  and  nur- 
tured for  centuries,  watered  by  the  dews 
and  rains  of  our  sky,  cannot  be  reproduced 
abroad.  The  long  lanky  quick  grass 
springs  up  instead,  and  the  vejdt  and  des- 
ert of  the  emigrant  remain  unreclaimed. 

A  patriotic  love  for  old  associations  long 
outlasts  the  moments  of  expatriation  and 
exile.  Sir  Francis  Head,  in  his  **  Emi- 
grant," a  descriptive  book  of  Canadian 
life,  tells  an  extremely  pathetic  story  of  a 
poor  emigrant,  a  cobbler,  who  took  abroad 
with  him  an  English  skylark.  The  crew 
were  shipwrecked,  but  the  cobbler  man- 
aged to  save  his  lark  and  keep  it  for  three 
days  on  the  open  sea  in  an  old  stocking. 
When  the  cobbler  was  settled  in  business 


in  the  Colony,  his  constant  companion 
was  this  little  bird,  which  sang  merrily  in 
its  wicker  cage,  and  kept  always  a  larg^e 
audience  spellbound  to  listen  to  his  in- 
spired note.  And  the  effect  of  such  a 
note  upon  the  emigrant's  ears  can  only  be 
imagined  by  those  who  have  known  what 
homesickness  means.  The  cobbler  was 
offered  three  bundled  dollars  for  his  lark 
— once  a  poor  Sussex  carter  offered  him 
all  he  had  in  the  world  for  it,  but  the  cob- 
bler was  not  to  be  tempted.  When  he 
died,  Sir  Francis  Head  bought  bis  bird 
and  kept  it  for  some  time,  and,  upon  his 
leaving  Canada,  gave  it  to  Daniel  Orris,  a 
faithful  and  loyal  friend.  Some  time  af- 
terward the  lark  died,  and  Sir  Francis  Head 
had  it  stuffed  and  put  in  a  case,  with  the 
inscription  : — 

'*  This  lark,  taken  to  Canada  by  a  poor 
emigrant,  was  shipwrecked  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  and  after  singing  at  Toron- 
to for  nine  years,  died  there  on  the  14th 
of  March,  1843,  universally  regretted. 
Home  !  Home  I  sweet  Home  !*' 

So  I  have  heard  in  the  forecastle  of  a 
Cape  steamer  on  more  than  one  occasion 
a  poor  captive  thrush  giving  at  intervals 
on  the  wild  seas  the  notes  we  have  heard 
so  often  along  the  hedgerows  of  old  Eng- 
land. The  association  is  very  pathetic  and 
touching,  but  after  the  first  generation  of 
Colonists  have  passed  away,  a  generation 
that  know  not  these  things  will  arise,  to 
whom  the  songs  of  English  country  lifo 
are,  at  the  best,  a  mere  echo  and  a  pleas- 
ing wonder. 

In  the  syllabus  of  subjects  set  for 
Colonial  examinations,  especially  in  the 
department  of  English  poetry,  one  often 
wonders  how  the  allusions  to  English  spring 
and  summer  life  are  read  by  the  imagina- 
tive Colonist.  The  scenery  to  them  is,  I 
think,  the  scenery  of  wonder  and  of  fairy- 
land ;  the  landscape  is  remote  and 
dreamy  ;  the  air  soft,  and  redolent  with 
old  traditions  ;  our  ivied  walls  and  gray 
buttresses,  covered  with  the  mosses  and 
lichens  they  have  never  seen,  are  viewed 
much  in  the  same  way  as  we  look  back 
here  in  England  upon  the  pictures  of  men 
and  things  moving  in  a  romantic  and  dis- 
tant historical  background.  The  Colonist 
has  one  perspective,  we  possess  another. 
His  is  the  glamour  of  distance,  ours  is  the 
glamour  of  time.  England,  the  mother 
country,  lying  in  misty  northern  seas,  where 
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the  cold  light  fltrnggles  fitfally  in  spring- 
time upon  the  earth,  dimly  and  gradually, 
not  with  the  full  burst  of  subtropical  spring 
or  summer,  is  nevertheless  the  Delphi  of 
the  race,  the  centre  of  all  heroic  and  archse- 
ological  lore.  So  from  afar  there  is  an  idea- 
lization of  all  things  English,  even  of  the 
English  spring.  And  doubtless  idealiza- 
tion is  a  motive  power  of  patriotism. 

But  the  Cape  early  summer,  although 
it  cannot  speak  to  us  in  the  old  familiar 
ways,  nor  birds  sing,  nor  rivers  murmur, 
is,  nevertheless,  very  beautiful  in  certain 
places.  Of  all  places  in  South  Africa, 
whether  you  adventure  to  the  Bluff  in 
Natal,  to  the  sweeping  plains  of  the  High 
Veldt,  or,  lower  down,  to  the  ridges  of  the 
Bosch  berg  and  the  Zuurberg  in  the  Cape 
Colony,  and  even  to  Worcester  and  Ceres 
farther  west,  or  to  the  forest  country  of 
En  J  sua  on  the  south,  the  Cape  Peninsula, 
in  this  season  especially,  must  carry  off  the 
palm.  The  most  beautiful  tree  that  South 
Africa  can  boast,  the  silver  tree  (Leuco- 
dendron  argentea),  is  found  only  on  and 
near  this  peninsula,  and  as  far  as  concern's 
the  flora  of  this  tract,  no  place  that  I  know 
of  in  Afiica  can  surpass  it.  A  mountain 
like  Table  Mountain,  rising  up  straight 
from  the  sea  for  3560  feet,  as  high  as 
Snowdon,  is  presumably  a  guarantee  of 
floral  wealth  in  sub-tropical  grandeur. 
Along  its  slopes  and  vallevs  and  flat  sub- 
sidences, off-lying  spurs  and  shore  but- 
tresses, the  actual  number  of  rare  and 
beautiful  plants  is  perhaps  not  to  be  equal- 
led- in  any  similar  place  in  the  world. 
There  are  the  quaint  Proteas,  with  their 
broad  stiff  leaves  and  ribbed  bark,  look- 
ing like  an  ancient  growth  of  aforlner  age. 
One  of  the  most  peculiar  kinds  is  the 
Protea  cynaroideify  growing  close  to  the 
ground  and  having  one  large  pink  blossom. 
In  Miss  North's  well-known  gallery  of 
typical  flowers  the  Protea  mimetes  occu- 
pies a  conspicuous  place.  Along  the  more 
level  plans  of  the  mountain  the  eye  will 
be  delighted  with  fields  of  the  red  and  pink 
Watsonia,  the  lilac  selago,  the  saffron 
marigold  (really  an  arctotes),  and  thou- 
sands of  Cape  everlastings  growing  as  thick 
as  daisies  in  an  English  meadow  and  of  all 
hues,  from  the  well-known  pure  white 
variety,  which  flourishes  in  huge  clumps, 
to  the  rarer  and  more  solitary  straw-color- 
ed and  red.  In  the  more  retired  and  fer- 
tile meadows  and  glades,  the  wild  arum, 
grown  so  often  in  England,  will  flower  in 


profusion,  lighting  up  the  darlc  nooks  with 
its  pure  white  flower.  Heaths  are  there 
in  legion,  the  Cape  Peninsula  boasting  of 
no  less  than  sixty  kinds,  from  the  deep 
scarlet  to  the  JSrica  viridis,  the  green  and 
sticky  kind.  It  is  the  very  home  of 
heaths.  Among  them  will  be  found  or- 
chids of  all  descriptions,  there  being  more 
than  sixty  varieties  in  the  Cape  Peninsula, 
many  of  which  would  be  the  pride  and 
glory  of  an  orchid  house  in  England. 
There  they  grow  alopg  the  peaty  wind- 
swept depressions  of  Table  Mountain, 
"  born  to  blush  unseen.*'  There  is  a 
stream  on  the  summit  of  Table  Mountain 
known  as  the  Disa  stream,  whose  sides  are 
covered  with  the  glorious  and  delicately- 
veined  blossom  of  the  DUa  graruliflora^  a 
place  to  be  carefully  guarded  and  preserved 
as  the  natural  home  of  one  of  the  loveliest 
wild  flowers  in  the  world.  Turn  to  the 
broken  crags  and  ledges  of  this  wonderful 
region,  and  hosts  of  the  blue  agapanthi 
will  nod  their  welcome  to  you,  and  beneath 
them  the  thickly- bunched  scarlet  crassula 
blush  deep  and  red.  By  the  pools  here 
and  there,  where  the  tall  yellow  trees 
maintain  a  struggling  life  (for  the  sacrile- 
gious axe  and  the  match  of  the  forest  in- 
cendiary have  been  here),  the  huge  um- 
brella shaped  tree-ferns  will  stand  in 
Uruidical  circles,  making  the  dark  recesses 
still  more  gloomy. 

Among  .the  humbler  blossoms  are  the 
blue  lobelias,  the  pale  pink  petals  of  the 
Droserae  or  dew-plants,  entrapping  with 
their  viscous  substance  the  nnwarv  flies, 
the  oxalis,  the  yellow  ixias,  and  last,  not 
least,  the  silky  blossoms  of  the  twininsr 
mesanbryanthemum,  gloriously  expansive 
to  the  morning  sun,  but  closing  their  eyes 
when  evening  comes  on.  The  plant  itself, 
of  which  there  are  thirty  kinds,  fulfils  a 
most  useful  function  in  the  level  and  de- 
pressed stretches  of  the  Cape  Peninsula 
along  **  the  Flats"  where  the  sea-breezes 
blow  the  sand  from  the  shore.  With  its 
long  and  succulent  arms  it  clasps  the  rov- 
ing drifts  and  dunes  and  prevents  their 
shifting  from  place  to  place,  enveloping 
their  white  snowy-looking  masses  with 
deep  green  bunches.  It  loves  especially 
to  spread  cLse  to  the  water,  and  cover 
where  it  can  the  bare  deformities  of  the 
barren  rock.  Among  its  roots  the  lizard 
and  klip  salamander  hatch  their  eggs,  and 
make  their  cosey  homes,  venturing  forth 
from  time  to  time  upon  the  rock. 
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Time  passes  pleasantly  on  the  first  sum- 
mer dajSy  the  sun  being  not  yet  too  hot, 
and  the  atmosphere  feeling  especially  brac- 
ing along  the  uplands.  Evening  comes 
upon  you  quickly,  and  the  subtle  fragrance 
of  the  Abend  bloem,  or  night  gladiolus,  is 
distilled  around  as  the  sun  reaches  the 
horizon.  There  will  bo  little  or  no  twi- 
light, and,  in  a  short  time,  you  may  see, 
if  you  linger  on  the  mountain  path^  the 
long  lines  of  phosphorescent  waves  break- 
ing on  the  beach  below.  The  botanical 
madness,  when  once  it  seizes  its  victims, 
can  be  cured  by  no  Anticyra,  nor  will  even 
the  hellebore  bring  relief.  Of  physical 
difficulties  by  flood  and  field  the  Cape 
botanists  have  thought  nothing  while  col* 
lecting  the  countless  floral  treasures. 
Thunberg,  Sparrman  and  Burchell  are  all 
names  which  recall  hard  privations  and 
almost  marvellous  exertions  among  the 
mountains  and  on  the  veldt  of  South 
Africa.  Old  Thunberg  enumerates  his 
perils  by  land  and  perils  by  water,  as  if 
his  mission  were  a  sacred  one,  but  all  was 
undergone,  viz.  the  '*  Alpes  altos,  prsecip- 
itia  montium,  sylvas  incouditas  et  gentes 
feroces,'*  in  order  to  advance  in  his  own 
language  the  amabilis  scientia  which  gives 
a  lingua  Franca  and  a  common  object  to 
all.  Still,  however  wonderful  the  display 
of  botanical  wealth  on  Table  Mountain  and 
elsewhere  in  South  Africa,  it  lacks  the 
one  saving  virtue  of  old  association.  Of 
those  marvellously  beautiful  eyes  that  look 
up  at  you  from  the  earth,  there  is  no  fa- 
miliar one.  There  are  no  buttercups, 
daffodils,  ragged  robins,  fox-gloves,  white 
cuckoo-flower,  dandelions,  stitchwort  and 
all  the  rest.  Above  all,  there  are  no 
sweet-singing  thrushes,  mellow  blackbirds, 
or  tiny  wrens,  nightingales  or  chaffinches^ 
only  the  Bok-ma-kerie. 

Early  summer  at  the  Cape  is  short.  As 
ambrosial  night  comes  down  quickly,  so 
does  ambrosiil  summer.  Just  in  Septem- 
ber and  October  there  is  an  interval  be- 
tween the  northwest  gales  prevalent  in 
winter,  and  the  regular  southeast  Trades. 
Later  on  in  the  summer  the  southeast, 
called  the  *'  Capetown  doctor,"  is  a  par- 
ticularly annoying  and  vexatious  wind, 
raising  clouds  of  red  dust  in  the  streets 
and  suburbs.  Along  the  green  and 
sprouting  hedges  it  soon  works  wild 
havoc.  A  single  rough  day  will  destroy 
all  the  tender  and  delicate  bloom  of  spring, 
and  wither  up  the  foliage,  the  wind  being 


dry  and  thirsty.  This  wind  comes  when 
the  skies  are  cloudless,  and  not  the  least 
extraordinary  phenomenon  to  an  English 
eye,  accustomed  to  storms  with  driving 
mist  and  hail,  will  be  a  southeast  gale, 
with  a  high  barometer  and  a  perfectly 
clear  sky,  the  cerulean  depths  of  which 
seem  fathomless.  The  face  of  Table 
Mountain  reflects  faithfully  the  changes 
that  succeed  one  another  rapidly.  First 
of  all,  the  meadows  at  its  base  are  green, 
full  of  the  leaves  of  the  wild  arum  ;  nest, 
the  poplars  grow  green  and  in  a  wonder- 
fully shprt  space  of  time,  along  its  slopes, 
the  Kuerboem  puts  forth  its  sweet-scented 
flowers  like  a  vetch.  Ere  this  has  blos- 
somed the  proteaa  enfolded  in  their  outer 
cases  will  unroll  themselves  in  hosts,  and 
invite  the  green  honey-birds  to  dip  their 
long  curved  beaks  into  their  cloying 
depths  ;  the  hedges  of  plumbago  will  look 
like  bands  of  light  blue,  and  presently  the 
sloping  vineyards  planted  in  neat  and  or- 
derly rows  will  sprout  with  tender  shoots. 
In  the  midst  of  sloping  fir- woods  and  the 
avenues  of  budding  oak,  these  patches  of 
cultivated  plots  will  show  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly in  all  their  neatness  from  the 
heights  of  Table  Mountain.  So,  little  by 
little,  the  old  mountain^  from  lowest  spur 
to  highest  peak,  surrenders  to  the  advent 
of  summer,  and  the  line  of  green  mounts 
higher  every  day. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  sight  to  be 
seen  along  the  slopes  is  that  of  the  silver 
tree,  already  noticed  as  the  most  rare  and 
beautiful  production  of  Table  Mountain. 
Its  flat,  hard  leaf,  tapering  beautifully  to 
an  apex,  and  covered  with  a  soft  silky 
down,  is  well  known  in  England  as  an  or- 
nament and  decoration.  Its  surface  will 
take  colors  very  easily,  and  on  large  speci- 
mens miniature  paintings  of  Table  Moun- 
tain  can  be  depicted.  The  tree  has  a 
beautiful  shape,  with  regular  branching 
boughs  on  every  side,  and  curious  white 
thick  ribbed  bark  creasing  -  the  trunk. 
Perhaps  it  is  hardly  to  be  dignified  as  a 
tree,  its  height  and  proportions  being  those 
of  a  shrub.  The  foliage  is  its  particular 
glory.  Each  leaf  is  a  quivering  shaft  of 
silver  light,  and  radiates  with  a  soft  and 
creamy  gloss  when  the  African  sun  strikes 
upon  it.  The  English  white  poplar,  when 
the  west  wind  turns  its  leaves  to  the  sun, 
is  a  beautiful  sight,  but  the  silver  tree  is 
far  more  beautiful.  Both  sides  of  its  leaf 
are  equally  bright,  and  as  the  trees  stand  in 
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fn^aps  and  lines  upon  the-hill  Bide,  they 
dash  like  barnished  shields  of  light.  Their 
boaghs  that  tinkle  in  the  breeze  are  a  fit 
sight  to  propitiate  Proserpine. 

We  stand  in  other  climes  and  watch  the 
play  of  myriad  life.  Strange  butterflies 
float  across,  winged  beetles  flash,  and  new 
coleoptera  crawl  lazily  from  leaf  to  leaf. 
Perhaps  the  freshly  baddinoc  garden  is  not 
withoat  its  dangers,  for  puff-adders,  sheep* 
stingers,  night-adders,  ringed  snakes,  asps 
and  cobras,  come  from  their  winter  abodes 
and  glide  in  and  out  the  stones,  bright  in 
the  summer  sun.  The  tree-snake  clings 
like  a  green  band  around  its  brancb,  and 
the  mole-snake  hants  its  prey  in  the  sand. 
On  the  Teldt  the  solemn  long-legged  sec- 
rctary  bird  is  peering  into  every  bush  for 
his  prey,  and  high  aloft,  like  the  smallest 
specks  in  the  heavens,  the  vultures  or  aas- 
vogels  swing  in  airy  circles.  There  are  a 
iniNiofi  coMiseations  of  light  out  in  the 
veldt,  a  checkered  carpet  of  thousands  of 
spring  flowers,  a  glittering  mirage  along 
the  surface,  and  in  the  air  the  hum  of  in- 
visible wings.  But  while  we  see  so  much 
that  is  new  and  lustrous  in  this  wild  na- 
ture, we  miss  much.  We  miss  the  imme- 
morial elm,  the  spreading  oak,  the  hedge- 
rows neat  and  green,  the  may-blossoms, 
the  horse-chestnuts,  the  running  stream, 
the  deep  pastures,  and  the  rich  soft  look 
of  a  real  English  summer  day.  But  it  is 
very  beantifnl  here.     There  is  the  brill- 


iancy of  a  clarior  ether,  the  splash  of  the 
southern  wave,  and  the  aspect  of  the 
country,  especially  along  the  slopes  of  the 
Cape  Peninsula,  which  suggest  visions  of 
classical  Italy  and  Sicily.  Yonder  is  the 
sloping  vineyard,  here  the  sweet  whisper- 
ing pines,  close  by  the  singing  cicadce,  in- 
dustriously chirping  as  of  old  in  sleepy 
Morea  or  Calabria  ;  out  along  the  edge  of 
the  tide  is  poised  the  bending  figure  of 
an  old  and  swarthy  fisherman  casting  his 
line  far  out  into  the  waves,  the  very  coun- 
terpart of  the  picture  on  the  embossed  cup 
of  Thyrsis,  immortalized  by  Theocritus  ; 
just  above  us  on  the  hills  are  a  flock  of 
goats  climbing  along  the  rocks  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  hill,  which  the  lizards 
love,  butting  and  playing  with  one  an- 
other as  petulci  hirci  have  from  the  begin- 
ning of  all  time,  and,  close  by  them,  is 
the  native  goatherd  or  caprarius,  lazily 
weaving  a  rusben  mat  or  singing  idly,  a 
fit  figure  for  the  idyllic  scene.  It  is  the 
very  land  for  Strephon  and  Menalcas. 
Presently,  as  evening  falls,  and  you  have 
finished  your  ramble,  you  will  see  him  col- 
lect bis  wandeiing  and  vagrant  flock,  chid- 
ing them  and  rebuking  them  the  while, 
each  one  by  name,  and  fold  them  in  the 
kraal  or  compound  down  below. 

''  Ite  domam,  venit  Hesperas  ite  capellffi.*' 

— Murray*  i  Magazine, 
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ScBWB. — The  Library  of  a  PieeadiUy  club 
for  high  thinking  and  bad  dinners; 
Time,  midnight.  Four  eminent  novel' 
ists  of  the  day  regarding  each  other  self- 
€onsciou4ly.  They  are  (l)  a  Realiet^ 
'2)  a  Bomaneist,  (3)  an  EUmerian, 
|4)  a  Stylist  The  clock  strikes  thir- 
ieen,  and  they  all  start. 


t 


Rbalist  (^staring  at  the  door  and  draW' 
ing  back  from  it), — I  thought  I  heard — 
something  ? 

Sttust. — I— the — {pauses  to  reflect  on 
the  best  way  of  saying  it  was  only  the 
clock). 

(A  step  is  heard  on  the  stair.) 

Elsmbbian. — Hark  !     It  must  be  him 


and  them.  {Stylist  shudders,)  I  knew 
he  would  not  fail  us. 

RoMANCiST  {nervously), — It  may  only 
be  some  member  of  the  club. 

Elsmbrian. — The  hall-porter  said  we 
would  be  safe  from  intrusion  in  the  li- 
brary. 

Realist. — I  hear  nothing  now.  {His 
hand  comes  in  contact  with  a  bookcase,) 
How  cold  and  ciammy  to  the  touch  these 
books  are.  A  strange  place,  gentlemen, 
for  an  eerie  interview.  {To  Msmerian,) 
You  really  think  they  will  come  ?  You 
have  no  religious  doubts  about  the  exist- 
ence of  Elysian  Fields  ? 

Elsmbrian. — I  do  not  believe  in  Ely- 
sium, but  I  believe  in  him. 
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RxALisT. — Still  if — 
(The  door  is  shaken  and  the  handle  falls 

of.) 
RoMANCisT. — Ab  !    Even  I  have  never 

imagiDed  anything  so  weird  as  this.     See, 
the  door  opens  ! 

(Enter  an  American  novelist.) 

Omnes.-  -Only  you  I 

American  {looking  around  him  self- 
eonsciouslt/), — I  had  always  suspected  that 
there  was  a  iibrary,  though  I  have  only 
been  a  member  for  a  few  months.  Why 
do  you  look  at  me  so  strangely  ? 

Elsmbrian  {after  whispering  with  the 
others). — We  are  agreed  that  since  you 
have  found  your  way  here  you  should  be 
permitted  to  stay  ;  on  the  understanding, 
of  course,  that  we  still  disapprove  of  your 
methods  as  profoundly  as  we  despise  each 
other. 

American. — But  what  are  you  doing 
here,  when  you  might  be  asleep  down- 
stairs ? 

Elsmerian  {impressively). — Have  you 
never  wished  to  hold  converse  with  the 
mighty  dead  ? 

American. — I  don't  know  them. 

Elsmerian. — I  admit  that  the  adjective 
was  ill-chosen,  but  listen  :  the  ghosts  of 
Scott  and  some  other  novelists  will  join 
us  presently.  We  are  to  talk  with  them 
about  their  work. 

Realist. — And  ours. 

Elsmerian. — And  ours.  They  are 
being  brought  from  the  Grove  of  Bay- 
trees  in  the  Elysian  Fields. 

American. — But  they  are  antiquated, 
played  out ;  and,  besides,  they  will  not 
come. 

Roman  cist. — You  don't  understand. 
Stanley  has  gone  for  them. 

American. — Stanley  ! 

Elsmerian. — It  was  a  chance  not  to  be 
missed.  (Looks  at  his  watch.)  They 
should  have  been  here  by  this  time  ;  but 
on  these  occasions  he  is  sometimes  a  little 
late. 

(Their  mouths  open  as  a  voice  rings 
through  the  club  crying ^  *^  I  cannot  stop  to 
argue  with  you  ;  F II  find  the  way  myself,^*) 

Realist. — It  is  he,  but  he  may  be 
alone.  Perhaps  they  declined  to  accom- 
pany him  ? 

Elsmerian  (with  conviction),  —  He 
would  bring  them  whether  they  wanted 
to  come  or  not. 

(Enter  Mr.  Stanley  with  five  Ghosts,) 

Mr.  Stanley. — Here  they  are.     I  hope 


the  row  below  did  not  alarm  yon.  The 
hall-porter  wanted  to  know  if  I  was  a 
member,  so  I  shot  him.  Waken  me 
when  you  are  ready  to  send  them  back. 

(Sits  down  and  sleeps  immediately.) 

First  Ghost. — I  am  Walter  Scott. 

Second  Ghost.  — I  am  Henry  Fielding. 

Third  Ghost. — My  name  is  Smollett. 

Fourth  Ghost. — Mine  is  Dickens. 

Fifth  Ghost. — They  used  to  call  me 
Thack. 

All  the  Ghosts  (looking  at  the  sleeper). 
•—And  we  are  a  little  out  of  breath. 

American  (to  himself). — ^There  is  too 
much  plot  in  this  for  me. 

Elsmerian  (to  the  visitors), — Quite  so. 
Now  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  stand  in  a 
row  against  that  bookcase.  (They  do  so.) 
Perhaps  you  have  been  wondering  why 
we  troubled  to  send  for  you  ? 

Sir  Walter. — We — 

Elsmerian. — You  need  not  answer  me» 
for  it  really  doesn't  matter.  Since  your 
days  a  great  change  has  codao  over  fiction 
— a  kind  of  literature  at  which  you  all 
tried  your  hands — and  it  struck  us  that 
you  might  care  to  know  how  we  moderns 
regard  you. 

Realist. — And  ourselves. 

Elsmerian. — And  ourselves.  We  had 
better  begin  with  ourselves,  as  the  night 
is  already  far  advanced.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  fiction  has  become  an 
art 

Fielding. — I  am  glad  we  came,  though 
the  gentleman  (looking  at  the  sleeper)  was 
perhaps  a  little  peremptory.  Y'ou  are  all 
novelists  ? 

Romancist. — No,  1  am  a  Roroancist, 
this  gentleman  is  a  Realist,  that  one  is  a 
Stylist,  and — 

Elsmerian. — We  had  better  explain  to 
you  that  the  word  novelist  has  gone  out 
of  fashion  in  our  circles.  We  have  left 
it  behind  us — 

Sir  Walter. — I  was  always  content 
with  story-teller  myself. 

American.  —  Story-teller  !  All  the 
stories  have  been  told. 

Sir  Walter  (wistfully), — How  busy 
you  must  have  been  since  my  day. 

Romancist. — We  have,  indeed,  and 
not  merely  in  writing  stories — to  use  the 
language  of  the  nursery.  Now  that  fic- 
tion is  an  art,  the  work  of  its  followers 
consists  less  in  writing  mere  stories  (to  re- 
peat a  word  that  you  will  understand  more 
leadily  than  we)  than  in  classifying  our- 
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selves  and  (when  we  have  time  for  it) 
clafKflif jiDg  you. 

Trackerat. — But  the  term  novelist 
satisfied  us. 

Elsmbrian. — ^Tbere  is  a  difference,  I 
hope-,  between  then  and  now.  I  cannot 
avoid  speaking  plainly,  though  I  allow 
that  you  are  the  seed  from  which  the  tree 
has  grown.  May  I  ask  what  was  your 
first  step  toward  becoming  novelists. 

Smollbtt  {with  foolish  promptitude), 
— We  wrote  a  novel. 

Thackeray  {humhly). — I  am  afraid  I 
began  by  wanting  to  write  a  good  story , 
and  then  wrote  it  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.     Is  there  any  other  way  ? 

Stylist  — But  how  did  you  laboriously 
acquire  your  style  ? 

Thackeray. — I  thought  little  about 
style.  I  suppose,  such  as  it  was,  it  came 
naturally. 

Stylist. — ^Pooh  !  Then  there  is  no 
art  in  it. 

Elsmbriak.  — And  what  was  your  aim  ? 

Thackeray. — Well,  I  had  reason  to 
believe  that  I  would  get  something  for 
it. 

Elsmbrian. — Alas  !  to  you  the  world 
was  not  a  sea  of  drowning  souls,  nor  the 
novel  a  stone  to  fling  to  them,  that  they 
might  float  on  it  to  a  quiet  haven.  You 
had  no  aims,  no  methods,  no  religious 
doubts,  and  you  neither  analyzed  your 
characters  nor  classified  yourselves. 

Amerioak. — And  you  reflected  so  little 
about  your  art  that  you  wrote  story  after 
story  without  realizing  that  all  the  stories 
had  been  told. 

Sir  Walter. — But  if  all  the  stories  are 
told,  how  can  you  write  novels  ? 

American. — ^The  storv  in  a  novel  is  of 
as  little  importance  as  the  stone  in  a 
cherry.  I  have  written  three  volumes 
about  a  lady  and  a  gentleman  who  met  on 
a  car. 

Sir  Walter. — Yes,  what  happened  to 
them  ? 

American. — Nothing  happened.  That 
is  the  point  of  the  story. 

Stylist. — St;ile  is  everything.  The 
true  novelist  does  nothing  but  think, 
think,  think  about  his  style,  and  then 
write,  wiite,  write  about  it.  I  dare  say  I 
am  one  of  the  most  perfect  stylists  living. 
Oh,  but  the  hours,  the  days,  the  years  of 
introspection  I  have  spent  in  acquiring 
my  style  ! 

Thaokbray    {sadly), — If    I   had    only 


thought  more  of  style  !     May  I  ask  how 
many  books  you  have  written  ? 

Stylist. — Only  one — and  that  I  have 
withdrawn  from  circulation.  Ah,  sir,  I 
am  such  a  stylist  that  I  dare  not  write 
anything.     Yet  I  meditate  a  work. 

Sir  Walter. — A  story  ? 

Stylist. — No,  an  ensay  on  style.  I 
shall  devote  four  years  to  it. 

Sir  Walter. — And  I  wrote  two  novels 
in  four  months  ! 

Stylist. — Yes,  that  is  still  remembered 
against  you.  Well,  you  paid  the  penalty, 
for  your  books  are  still  popular. 

Dickens. — But  i^  not  popularity  now- 
adays a  sign  of  merit  ? 

Stylist. — To  be  popular  is  to  be 
damned. 

Sir  Walter. — I  can  see  from  what  you 
tell  me  that  I  was  only  a  child.  1  thought 
little  about  how  novels  should  be  written. 
I  only  tried  to  write  them,  and  as  for 
style,  I  am  afraid  I  merely  used  the  words 
that  came  most  readily.  {Stylist groans.) 
I  had  such  an  interest  in  ray  characters 
{American  groans),  such  a  love  for  them 
{Realist  groans) y  that  they  were  like 
living  beings  to  me.  Action  seemed 
to  come  naturally  to  them,  and  all  I  had 
to  do  was  to  run  after  them  with  my 
pen. 

RoMANCiST. — In  the  dark  days  you  had 
not  a  cheap  press,  nor  scores  of  magazines 
and  reviews.  Ah,  we  have  many  oppor- 
tunities that  were  denied  to  you. 

Fielding. — We  printed  our  stories  in 
books. 

RoMANCiST. — I  was  not  thinking  of  the 
mere  stories.  It  is  not  our  stories  that 
we  spend  much  time  over,  but  the  essays, 
and  discussions  and  interviews  about  our 
art.  Why,  there  is  not  a  living  man  in 
this  room,  except  the  sleeper,  who  has  not 
written  as  many  articles  and  essays  about 
how  novels  should  be  written  as  would 
stock  a  library. 

Smollett. — But  we  thought  that  the 
best  way  of  showing  how  they  should  be 
written  was  to  write  them. 

Realist  {bitingly), — And  as  a  result, 
you  cannot  say  at  this  moment  whether 
you  are  a  Realist,  a  Romancist,  an  Ameri* 
can  Analyst,  a  Stylist,  or  an  Elsmerian  ! 
Your  labors  have  been  fruitless. 

Smollett. — What  am  1  ? 

Romancist. — I  refuse  to  include  you 
among  novelists  at  all,  for  your  artistic 
views  (which  we  have  discovered  for  you) 
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are  different  from  mine.  Ton  are  a 
Realist.     Therefore  1  blot  you  out. 

Sir  "Walter  (anxiously), — I  suppose  I 
am  a  Romancist  ? 

Realist. — ^Yes,  and  therefore  1  caniiot 
acknowledge   you.      Your    woik    has  to 

go- 

American. — It  has  gone.     I  never  read 

it.     Indeed,   I  can't  stand  any  of  yon. 

In  short,  I  am  an  American  Analyst. 

Dickens  {dreamily), — One  of  the  most 
lemaikable  men  in  that  country. 

American. — Yes,  sir,  I  am  one  of  its 
leading  writers  of  fiction  without  a  story 
— along  with  Silas  K.  Weekes,  Thomas 
John  Hillocks,  William  P.  Crinkle,  and 
many  others  whose  fame  must  have 
reached  the  Grove  of  Bay- trees.  We 
write  even  more  essays  about  ourselves 
than  they  do  in  this  old  country. 

Elsmerian.  —  Nevertheless,  Romanti- 
cism, Realism,  and  Analysis  are  mere 
words,  as  empty  as  a  drum.  Religious 
doubt  is  the  only  subject  for  the  novelist 
nowadays  ;  and  if  he  is  such  a  poor  creat- 
ure as  to  have  no  religious  doubts,  he 
should  leave  fiction  alone. 

Stylist. — Style  is  everything.  I  can 
scarcely  sleep  at  nights  for  thinking  of  my 
style. 

Fielding. — This,  of  course,  is  very  in- 
teresting to  us  who  know  so  little,  yet, 
except  that  it  enables  you  to  label  your- 
selves, it  does  not  seem  to  tell  you  much. 
After  all,  does  it  make  a  man  a  better 
novelist  to  know  that  other  novelists  pur- 
sue the  wrong  methods  ?  You  seem  to 
despise  each  other  cordially,  while  Smol- 
lett and  1,  for  instance,  can  enjoy ,  Sir 
Walter.  We  are  content  to  judge  him 
by  results,  and  to  consider  him  a  great 
novelist  because  he  wrote  great  novels. 

Elsmerian. — You  will  never  be  able  to 
reach  our  standpoint  if  you  cannot  put 
the  mere  novels  themselves  out  of  the 
question.  The  novelist  should  be  consid- 
ered quite  apart  from  his  stories. 

Realist. — It  is  nothing  to  me  that  I 
am  a  novelist,  but  I  am  proud  of  being  a 
Realist.     That  is  the  great  thing. 

Romancist. — Consider,  Mr.  Smollett, 
if  you  had  thought  and  written  about 
yourself  as  much  as  I  have  done  about 
myself  you  might  never  have  produced 
one  of  the  works  by  which  you  are  now 
known.  That  would  be  something  to  be 
proud  of.  You  might  have  written  ro- 
mances, like  mine  and  Sir  Walter's. 


Elsmerian. — Or  have  had  religious 
doubts. 

Stylist. — Or  have  become  a  Stylist, 
and  written  nothing  at  all. 

Realist. — And  you.  Sir  Walter,  might 
have  become  one  of  us. 

Thackeray.— rBut  why  should  we  not 
have  written  simply  in  the  manner  that 
suited  us  best  ?  If  the  result  is  good, 
who  cares  for  the  label  ? 

Romancist  (eyeing  Sir  Walter  severely). 
— No  one  has  any  right  to  be  a  Roman- 
cist unconsciously.  Romance  should  be 
written  with  an  effort — as  I  write  it.  I 
question,  sir,  if  you  ever  defined  romance  ? 
^  Sir  Walter  (weakly), — I  had  a  general 
idea  of  it,  and  I  thought  that  perhaps  my 
books  might  be  allowed  to  speak  for  me. 

Romancist. — We  have  got  beyond  that 
stage.  Romance  (that  is  to  say,  fiction) 
has  been  defined  by  one  of  its  followers 
as  * '  not  nature,  it  is  not  character,  it  is 
not  imagined  history  ;  it  is  fallacy,  poetic 
fallacy  ;  a  lie,  if  you  like,  a  beautiful  lie, 
a  lie  that  is  at  once  false  and  true — ^false 
to  fact,  true  to  faith.** 
(The  Ghosts  look  at  each  other  apprehen* 

sively, ) 

Sir  Walter. — Would  you  mind  repeat- 
ing  that  ?  (Romancist  repeats  it. )  And 
are  my  novels  all  that  ?  To  think  of  their 
being  that,  and  I  never  knew  1  I  give 
you  my  word,  sir,  that  when  I  wfote 
**  Ivanhoe,"  for  example,  I  merely  wanted 
to — to  tell  a  story. 

Realist. — Still,  in  your  treatment  of 
the  Templar,  you  boldly  cast  off  the 
chains  of  Romanticism  and  rise  to  Real- 
ism. 

Elsmerian. — ^To  do  you  justice,  the 
Templar  seems  to  have  religious  doubts. 

Stylist. — I  once  wrote  a  little  paper 
on  your  probable  reasons  for  using  the 
word  *'  wand "  in  circumstances  that 
would  perhaps  have  justified  the  use  of 
''  reed."     I  have  not  published  it. 

Sir  Walter. — ^This  would  be  more 
gratifying  to  me  if  I  thought  that  I  de- 
served it. 

American.  —  I  remember  reading 
*'  Ivanhoe'*  before  I  knew  any  better  ; 
but  even  then  I  thought  it  poor  stuff. 
There  is  no  analysis  in  it  worthy  of  the 
name.  Why  did  Rowena  drop  her  hand- 
kerchief ?  Instead  of  telling  us  that,  you 
prance  off  after  a  band  of  archers.  Do 
you  really  believe  that  intellectual  men 
and  women  are  interested  in  tourbaments  ? 
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Sir  Walter. — You  have  grown  so  old 
Biuce  my  day.  Besides,  I  have  admitted 
that  the  Waverley  novels  were  written 
simply  to  entertain  the  public. 

Elsmerian. — No  one,  I  hope,  reads 
my  stones  for  entertainment.  We  have 
become  serions  now. 

American. — I  have  thought  at  times 
that  I  could  have  made  something  of 
"  Ivanhoe."  Yes,  sir,  if  the  theme  had 
been  left  to  me  I  would  have  worked  it 
out  in  a  manner  quite  different  from 
yours.  In  my  mind's  eye  I  can  see  my- 
self developing  the  character  of  the  hero. 
I  would  have  made  him  more  like  our- 
selves.  The  Rebecca,  too,  I  would  have 
reduced  in  size.  Of  course  the  plot  would 
have  had  to  go  overboard,  with  Robin 
Hood  and  Richard,  and  we  would  have 
had  no  fighting.  Yes,  it  might  be  done. 
I  would  call  it,  let  me  see,  I  would  call 
it,  ''Wilfrid:  a  Study/' 

Thackeray  {timidli/).  —  Have  you 
found  out  what  I  am  ? 

American. — ^You  are  intolerably  prosy. 

Stylist. — Some  people  called  Philis- 
tines maintain  that,  you  are  a  Stylist ;  but 
evidently  you  forgot  yourself  too  fre- 
quently for  that. 

RoMANCisT. — ^You  were  a  cynic,  which 
kills  romanticism. 

Realist. — And  men  allow  their  wives 
to  read  you,  so  you  don't  belong  to  us. 

American  {testily), — No,  sir,  you  need 
not  turn  to  me.  You  and  I  have  nothing 
in  common. 

Dickens. — I  am  a —  ? 

Realist. — It  is  true  that  you  wrote 
about  the  poor  ;  but  how  did  you  treat 
them  ?  Are  they  all  women  of  the  street 
and  brawling  ruffians  I  Instead  of  dwell- 
ing forever  on  their  sodden  minery,  and 
gloating  over  their  immorality,  you  posi- 
tively regard  them  from  a  genial  stand- 
point I  regret  to  have  to  say  it,  but 
you  are  a  Romancist. 

RoVfANCisT. — No,  no,  Mr.  Dickens,  do 
not  cross  to  me.  You  wrote  with  a  pur- 
pose, sir.     Remember  Dotheboys  HaJl. 

Elsmerian. — A  novel  without  a  pur* 
pose  is  as  a  helmless  ship. 

Dickens  (aghast). — Then  I  am  an  Els- 
merian ? 

Elsmerian. — ^Alas  !  you  had  no  other 
purpose  than  to  add  to  the  mateiial  com- 
forts of  the  people.  Not  one  of  your 
characters  was  troubled  with  religious 
doubts.     Where  does  Mr.  Pickwick  pause 


to  ask  himself  why  he  should  not  be  an 
atheist?  You  cannot  answer.  In  these 
days  of  earnest  self-communion  we  find 
Mr.  Pickwick  painfully  wanting.  How 
can  readers  rise  from  his  pages  in  distress 
of  mind  ?    Yon  never  give  them  a  chance. 

Thackeray. — No,  there  is  nothing 
sickly  about  Pickwick. 

Elsmerian. — Absolutely  nothing.  He 
is  of  a  different  world  (I  am  forced  to 
say  this)  from  that  in  which  my  heroes 
move.  Not,  indeed,  that  they  do  move 
much.  Give  me  a  chair  and  a  man  with 
doubts,  and  I  will  give  you  a  novel.  He 
has  only  to  sit  on  that  chair — 

Stylist. — As  I  sit  on  mine,  thinking, 
thinkings  thinking  about  my  style. 

Dickens. — ^Young  people  in  love  are 
out  of  fashion  in  novels  nowadays,  I  sup- 
pose ? 

Elsmerian. — ^Two  souls  in  doubt  may 
meet  and  pule  as  one. 

Thackeray. — As  a  novelist  I  had  no 
loftier  belief  than  this — that  high  art  is 
high  morality,  and  that  the  better  the 
literature  the  more  ennobling  it  must  be. 

Realist. — And  this  man  claimed  to  be 
one  of  us  1 

Dickens. — I  wrote  for  a  wide  public 
{Stylist  sighs)^  whom  I  loved  {Realist 
sighs).  I  loved  my  characters,  too 
{American  sighs)  ^  they  seemed  so  real  to 
me  {Romancist  sighs),  and  so  I  liked  to 
leave  them  happy.  I  believe  I  wanted  to 
see  the  whole  world  happy  (Elsmerian 
sighs). 

Sir  Walter. — I  also  had  that  ambition. 

Thackeray. — ^Do  you  even  find  Mr. 
Pickwick's  humor  offensive  nowadays  ? 

Romancist. — To  treat  a  character  with 
humor  is  to  lift  him  from  his  pedestal  to 
the  earth. 

Elsmerian. — ^We  have  no  patience  with 
humor.  In  these  days  of  anxious  thought 
humor  seems  a  trivial  thing.  The  world 
has  grown  sadder  since  your  time,  and  we 
novelists  of  to-day  begin  where  yon  left 
off.  Were  I  to  write  a  continuation  of 
"The  Pickwick  Papers,"  I  could  not 
treat  the  subject  as  Mr.  Dickens  did  ;  I 
really  could  not. 

Stylist. — Humor  is  vulgar. 

American. — Humor,  sir,  has  been  re- 
fined and  chastened  since  the  infancy  of 
fiction,  and  I  am  certain  that  were  my 
humorous  characters  to  meet  yours  mine 
would  be  made  quite  uncomfortable.  Mr. 
Pickwick  could  not  possibly  be  received 
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iQ  the  drawing-room  of  Sara  H.  Finney, 
and  Sam  Weller  would  be  turned  out  of 
her  kitchen.  I  believe  I  am  not  over- 
stating the  case  when  I  say  that  one  can 
positively  laugh  at  your  humor. 

Dickens. — They  used  to  laugh. 

American. — ^Ah,  they  never  laugh  at 
mine. 

Dickens. — But  if  I  am  not  a  Realist,  nor 
a  Romancist,  nor  an  Eismerian,  nor  a  St — 

American. — Oh,  we  have  placed  you. 
In  Boston  we  could  not  live  without  plac- 
ing everybody,  and  you  are  ticketed  a 
caricaturist. 

Dickens  (sighing), — I  liked  the  old 
way  best,  of  being  simply  a  novelist. 

American. — ^That  was  too  barbarous 
for  Boston.  We  have  analyzed  your 
methods,  and  found  them  puerile.  You 
have  no  subtle  insight  into  character. 
You  could  not  have  written  a  novel  about 
a  lady's  reasons  for  passing  the  cruet. 
Nay,  more,  we  find  that  you  never  drew 
either  a  lady  or  a  gentleman  Your  sub- 
sidiary characters  alone  would  rule  you  out 
of  court.  To  us  it  is  hard  work  to  put 
all  we  have  to  say  about  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man who  agree  not  to  become  engaged 
into  three  Tolumes.  But  you  never  send 
your  hero  twelve  miles  in  a  coach  without 
adding  another  half-dozen  characters  to 
your  list.  There  is  no  such  lack  of  artis- 
tic barrenness  in  our  school. 

Smollett  (entkusidsticallg), — What 
novels  you  who  think  so  much  about  the 
art  must  write  nowadays  !  You  will  let 
us  take  away  a  few  samples  ?  ( The  live 
novelists  catt^h,) 

Realist  {huskily). — ^You — you  have 
heard  of  oar  work  in  the  Grove  of  Bay- 
trees  ? 

Sir  Walter  (apologetically), — You  see 
we  are  not  in  the  way  of  hearing — (po- 
litely). But  we  look  forward  to  meeting 
you  there  some  day. 


Thackeray. — And  resuming  this  con- 
versation. None  of  you  happens  to  be 
the  gentleman  who  is  rewriting  Shake- 
speare and  Homer,  I  suppose  ?  It  is  of 
no  consequence  ;  I — I  only  thought  that 
if  he  had  been  here  I  would  have  liked  to 
look  at  him.     That  is  all. 

Fielding  (looking  at  the  sleeper). — He 
said  he  would  take  us  back. 
(  The  novelists  shake  Mr.  Stanley  timidly ^ 
hut  he  sleeps  on.) 

Stylist  (with  a  happy  inspiration). — 
Em  in — 

Mr,  Stanley  (starting  to  his  feet). — 
You  are  ready  ?  Fall  in  behind  me. 
Quick  mar — 

Sir  Walter. — ^You  won't  mind  carry- 
ing these  books  for  us?  (Gives  Stanley 
samples  of  Realism^  Elsm^rism,  etc.) 

Mr.  Stanley. — Right.  I  shall  give 
them  to  the  first  man  we  meet  in  Picca* 
dilly  to  carry. 

Romancist  (foolishly). — He  may  re- 
fuse. 

Mr.  Stanley  (grimly). — I  think  not. 
Now  then — 

Elsmerian  (good-naturedly). — A  mo- 
ment, sir.  We  have  shown  these  gentle- 
men how  the  art  of  fiction  has  developed 
since  their  day,  and  now  if  they  care  to 
offer  us  a  last  word  of  advice — 

Sir  Walter. — We  could  not  presume. 

Thackeray. — As  old-fashioned  novel- 
ists of  some  repute  at  one  time,  we  might 
say  this  :  that  perhaps  if  you  thought  and 
wrote  less  about  your  styles  and  methods 
and  the  aim  of  fiction,  and,  in  short,  for- 
got yourselves  now  and  again  in  your 
stories,  you  might  get  on  better  with  your 
work.     Think  it  over. 

Mr.  Stanley. — Quick  march. 
(  The  novelists  are  left  looking  at  each  other 
self  consciously, ) 
— Contemporary  Review. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  RUSSIAN  LITERATURE. 


BY   J.   M. 


It  seems  to  me  that  above  the  dim  por- 
tals of  that  vast  and  magic  edifice  already 
reared  by  Russian  intellect  to  Russia's 
eternal  glory,  might  be  aptly  inscribed 
Dante's  fateful  wordu,  **  Abandon  all 
hope^  ye  who  enter  here."     For  verily 


we  are  in  a  region  of  gloom,  of  sorrows 
so  mysterious  and  profound,  that  our  soul 
shrinks  within  us,  and,  overcome  by  an- 
guish, we  feel  impelled  to  re-echo  the  de- 
spairing cry  which  recurs  so  frequently  in 
Russian  writings — What  is  to  be  done  ! 
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At  least  that  is  the  impression  made  upon 
me  by  this  sombre  study,  and  I  defy  any 
one  with  sensitive  nerves  and  a  feeling 
heart  to  undertake  with  impunity  a  jour- 
ney into  this  Inferno. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  century 
dates  the  sudden  dawn  and  marvellous  ex- 
pansion of  the  singular  literature  which 
exerts  over  some  minds  so  powerful  a  fas- 
cination. It  requires  very  little  insight 
to  foresee  that  it  is  certain  to  exercise  a 
still  greater  influence  when  all  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  manifestation  of  Russian 
thought  is  more  generally  felt  and  appre- 
ciated. To-day  the  Russians  are  our  mas- 
ters in  a  new  school — we  can  sit  at  their 
feet  and  learn. 

To  many  the  name  of  Russia  is  associ- 
ated only  with  crude  ideas  of  Nihilism, 
of  attempts  to  assassinate  the  Czar,  of  a 
people  half-barbarous  and  plunged  in  utter 
Ignorance,  but  of  this  Eastern  giant  slowly 
awakening  to  a  consciousness  of  power, 
and  destined  perhaps  to  regenerate  our 
old  Europe  by  the  divine  gift  of  new  ideas 
and  a  new  religion,  they  know  nothing. 
They  may  even  peruse  from  curiosity  some 
chance  samples  of  this  strange  literature 
without  seizing  upon  the  sense  of  the 
mental  and  moral  upheaval  which  either 
we  ourselves  or  our  children  must  witness. 
As  yet,  it  is  too  early  to  prophesy  events, 
we  can  only  consider  tendencies  and  study 
to  some  extent  the  men  who,  as  deposi- 
taries of  the  sacred  fire,  have  been  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  mighty  reforms.  Among 
these  I  shall  refer  only  to  the  great  names 
which  stand  out  as  types,  and  resume  in 
themselves  the  development  of  Russia  dur- 
ing the  last  half-century.  In  them  we 
shall  find  concentrated  and  sublimed  the 
tears  and  aspirations  and  patient  yearnings 
of  a  whole  people.  If  their  joys  are  bit- 
terly ignored  and  remain  unnoted,  it  is 
because  in  truth  they  cannot  be  said  to 
exist. 

Forced  by  circumstance,  the  Russians 
have  raised  the  novel  to  the  exalted  posi- 
tion which  it  holds  with  us  moderns  as 
the  faithful  chronicle  of  the  historr  of  to- 

# 

day.  England  can  scarcely  be  called  the 
initiator  of  this  new  departure,  although 
to  ber  is  often  attributed  the  honor.  The 
English  novel  is  more  limited  in  scope 
and  mainly  domestic,  whereas  the  Russian 
novel  is  national,  in  the  broadest  sense  of 
the  word,  and  whosoever  wishes  to  con- 
struct in  the  future  the  history  of  Russia 


during  this  eventful  century  will  have  to 
turn  to  its  novels  for  documents.  And 
the  reason  is  very  simple.  In  Russia, 
owing  to  the  rigid  and  bmtal  censorship 
exercised  over  the  press,  there  was  no 
other  channel  in  which  could  run  the 
floods  of  daring  and  inspired  thoughts  that 
all  at  once  swept  over  the  country — it  was 
the  only  channel  not  open  to  suspicion. 
Autocracies  are  proverbially  stupid,  and 
this  one  was  no  exception.  Thus  veiled, 
it  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged  those 
barbed  words  which  were  to  sting  the 
conscience  of  a  great  and  oppressed  race 
deprived  for  centuries  of  its  birthright, 
and  arouse  it  to  attention,  but  not  to  im- 
mediate action.  Therein  at  present  lies 
the  weakness  of  the  Slav  temperament ; 
with  an  immense  capacity  for  reflection, 
Russians  have  as  yet  manifested  but  a 
limited  power  for  action. 

The  Russian  novel  contains,  therefore, 
within  itself  examples  of  poetry,  history, 
and  psychological  studies  such  as  the  world 
has  never  seen  equalled  for  minuteness, 
accuracy,  and  power.  Mystical  reveries, 
of  infinite  beauty  and  delicacy,  satires  so 
deadly  true  in  their  aim,  so  bitter  in  their 
hidden  wrath,  that  the  publication  of  one 
sufficed  to  overthrow  the  hideous  an- 
achronism of  serfdom,  an  under-current 
of  despair  so  subtle  and  profound  that  it 
manages  to  penetrate  even  our  materialis- 
tic envelope,  a  probing  into  the  mystery 
of  existence  with  a  persistency  and  inten- 
sity which  are  simply  appalling  in  auda- 
cious conception ;  finally,  the  restless 
searching  for  an  explanation  to  the  cruel 
problem  of  life,  the  cry  of  the  soul  for  a 
religion,  for  guidance,  for  peace.  Noth- 
ing is  sacred  to  these  investigators,  to 
these  untiring  searchers  of  the  human 
heart,  or  rather  all  is  sacred,  but  not  be- 
yond discussion  ;  and  these  original  minds, 
true  products  of  a  *'  virgin  soil,''  have  in- 
vested with  new  meaning  all  the  old  prob- 
lems of  existence. 

The  same  adverse  fate  which,  brooding 
over  this  unfortunate  country,  condemned 
it  after  a  long  and  painful  travail  to  give 
forth  only  the  echoes  of  the  anguish  which 
tortures  it,  has,  in  like  manner,  inexorably 
maimed  and  shortened  the  lives  of  its 
most  brilliant  children.  In  no  country 
could  such  a  list  of  fatalities  be  enumer- 
ated, as  overtaking  contemporary  talent 
almost  as  soon  as  their  names  began  to  be 
known,  and  to  be  carried  from  mouth  to 
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mouth.  To  mention  only  some  of  these. 
Rykeieff  was  hanged  as  a  conspirator  in 
1825  ;  Pouschkine,  Russia's  greatest  poet, 
was  killed,  at  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  in 
a  duel ;  Griboiedoff  was  assassinated  at 
Teheran  ;  Lermontoff,  a  well-known  and 
most  promising  writer,  was  killed  in  a 
duel  in  the  Caucasus  at  the  a^e  of  thirty  ; 
y^n^vitinoff  died  broken-hearted  at 
twenty-two,  his  end  hastened  by  the  in- 
sults and  outrages  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected ;  Eoltzoff,  at  twenty-three,  died  of 
griefy  caused  him  by  his  family  ;  Belinsky 
fell  a  victim,  at  the  age  of  thirty-fi?e,  to 
misery  and  hunger  ;  Dostoievsky,  after 
sentence  of  deatb,  was  sent,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  for  a  slight  offence,  to  the 
mines  of  ^  Siberia  forever  ;  ^and  lastly 
Gogol,  who  committed  suicide  when  only 
forty-three.  If,  as  is  said,  there  comes 
''  Misfortune  to  those  who  stone  their 
prophets,"  then  we  can  understand  in 
some  measure  why  the  misfortunes  of 
Russia  are  darker  and  deeper  than  those 
of  any  other  land. 

Until  the  commencement  of  this  cen- 
tury there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  national 
literature  in  Russia — in  fact,  one  could 
scarcely  say  that  there  was  any  national 
feeling.  The  mass  of  the  nation  was 
made  up  of  voiceless  slaves,  whose  unin- 
telligible murmurs  had  never  been  inter- 
preted ;  the  upper  or  governing  classes 
prided  themselves  on  introducing  customs 
and  modes  of  thought  borrowed  from 
France  and  Germany,  as  little  national  as 
possible.  Since  «ven  reflected  light  is 
preferable  to*  the  drear  night  of  igno- 
rance, the  scanty  education  then  offered  at 
the  universities  to  the  youth  of  that  epoch, 
evoked  longings  for  something  hieher, 
and  many  left  their  country  to  steep  them- 
selves more  fully  in  the  metaphysics  of 
Germany,  or  the  humanitarian  philosophy 
of  the  French  Revolution.  The  germ 
was  deposited  ;  it  had  but  to  fructify  and 
develop,  not  into  a  servile  imitation  of 
well-known  models,  but  into  that  rare  and 
powerful  literary  florescence  which  we 
are  at  present  considering.  At  flrst, 
doubtless,  even  among  those  possessed  of 
undeniable  genins,  the  influence  of  West- 
ern thought  was  clearly  manifest,  and  in 
the  works  of  Pouschkine,  the  first  poet  of 
any  eminence,  the  trace  of  Byron  is  un- 
mistakable. At  the  same  time,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that,  after  the  deceptions 
due  to  the  nnfulfiUed  hopes  engendered 


by  the  terrible  years  of  1789-91,  a  wave 
of  reaction  and  despair  swept  over  many 
souls  of  a  similar  bent,  simultaneously, 
and  with  almost  irresistible  force.  For 
instance,  Goethe  gave  us  Werther  and 
Faust,  than  which  there  are  no  gloomier 
contributions  to  modern  pessimism  ;  By- 
ron drew  from  his  lyre  morbid  strains  that 
were  not  wholly  theatrical,  but  repre- 
sented a  state  of  mind  common  to  many  ; 
in  France.  Chateaubriand  took  up  the 
same  theme,  and  these  great  men  had 
many  imitators.  So  late  as  the  middle  of 
this  century,  the  reverberation  of  these 
painful  chords  still  continued  in  the  work 
of  Alfred  de  Musset,  and  in  some  of  the 
early  work  of  Georges  Sand ;  and  for  a 
long  period  we  fail  to  find  the  joyful  note 
which  is  the  prelude  of  a  brighter  day. 
I  will  not  here  discuss  the  reasons  of  the 
disappointment  which  seemed  suddenly  to 
overwhelm  mankind.  We  can  destroy 
rapidly,  but  we  can  only  build  up  by  dint 
of  infinite  pains  and  patience,  and  it  is  a 
truth  we  too  often  forget  in  our  haste  to 
regenerate  the  world. 

The  Russians  inaugurated  the  modern 
realistic  or  naturalistic  form  of  novel, 
around  which  so  many  storms  have  raged, 
and  it  is  they  who,  backward  in  all  else, 
and  indebted  to  the  West  for  every  intel- 
lectual stimulus,  have  produced  and  fash- 
ioned this  marvellous  instrument  of  cul- 
ture and  progress.  Yet  it  must  be  noted, 
never  have  the  Russians  sullied  their  pages 
with  the  Inartistic  enormities  which-  we 
owe  to  the  pen  of  the  French  father  of 
naturalism.  Nothing  in  either  French, 
German,  or  English  literature  can  equal 
this  particular  product  of  the  Russian 
soil.  The  novel  with  us  Westerns  has 
not  had  the  same  function  to  fulfil,  and 
did  not  need  to  be  at  once  an  instrument 
of  enlightenment,  comfort,  counsel,  and 
reform.  Simple  amusement  is  not  even 
taken  into  consideration.  As  a  result,  an 
immense  country  has  been  gradually  revo- 
lutionized, educated,  uplifted  to  such  an 
extent,  and  in  so  short  a  space  of  time 
tbat  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  the  splen- 
did future  of  a  race  which  can  give  birth 
to  such  sons  and  daughters  under  such 
conditions.  In  fact,  in  the  enthusiastic 
opinion  of  some  admirers,  the  intellectual, 
if  not  material^  empire  of  the  world  will 
some  day  be  divided  between  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  the  Sclavonic  races,  two  peo- 
ples as  diverse  in  their  aims  and  natures 
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us  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The  Rus- 
sian, dreamy,  poetical,  subtle,  wonder- 
fully receptive,  and  naturally  devoid  of 
prejudice,  absorbing  all  learning  with  ease, 
possessing  talents  of  a  highly  aitistic  or- 
der, ardent,  though  indolent,  protoundly 
melancholy  and  religious.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon,  straightforward,  practical,  ener- 
getic, prejudiced  ;  not  given  to  dreams, 
much  more  materialistic  than  mystical, 
with  a  passion  rather  for  justice  than  for 
ideal  goodness  ;  a  dominating,  aggressive 
race,  with  talents  not  running  in  the  artis- 
tic direction,  taking  a  joyous  if  somewhat 
limited  view  of  existence,  and  little  tor- 
mented by  conceptions  of  the  Infinite.  It 
is  true  that  these  two  races  contrast  with, 
and  complete  each  other,  and  typify  in 
themselves  some  of  the  best  attributes  of 
humanity.  A  mighty  harmony  would 
arise  from  their  collaboration  in  the  work 
of  progress.  But  even  if  this  forecast  were 
correct,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  how 
greatly  mankind  is  indebted  to  the  Latin 
races  for  the  giace,  harmony,  and  lucidity 
of  their  productions,  as  well  as  to  less 
widely-known  but  not  less  interesting  peo- 
ples, for  those  unfamiliar  but  piquautly 
original  flowers  of  genius  which  blossom 
among  them  occasionally.  All  that  we 
can  feel  certain  of,  at  present,  is  that, 
overburdened  by  the  wealth  of  woe  sur- 
rounding them,  and  preoccupied  by  the 
many  wrongs  to  be  redressed,  the  Russian 
poets  and  prophets  have  not  said  their  last 
word.  Their  first  is  a  thrilliogone — it  is, 
perhaps,  best  expressed  by  the  word  com- 
passion. Noble  and  lovely  word  I  **  To 
pity"  means  ^*  to  help,"  and  who  knows 
where  that  new  solidarity  gradually  grow- 
ing up  between  nations  as  between  mem- 
bers of  groups  may  not  conduct  us  !  Even 
in  Russia  faint  gleams  of  the  Aurora 
which  at  length  is  to  overspread  her,  may 
be  discerned,  and  slight  warnings  of  that 
terrible  tempest  which,  before  clearing  the 
air,  will  cause  thrones  to  shake,  and  scat- 
ter the  sanctioned  abuses  of  centuries  far 
and  wide.  Russians  will  not,  in  that  day, 
not  far  distant,  forget  their  prophets  and 
martyrs,  their  heroes  and  saints.  They 
will  not  forget  those  who  opened  up  glori- 
ous paths  of  difficulty  and  danger,  who 
caught  and  fixed  all  the  scattered  gleams 
of  light  into  one  glowing  focus,  and 
stamped,  with  the  unmistakable  mark  of 
genius,  the  nationality  and  aspirations  of 
a  great  people.     Among  the  lesser  lights. 


the  illustrious  names  of  Gogol,  Pousch- 
kine,  Dostoievsky,  Tourgenief,  Tolstoi' — 
types  of  all  the  best  and  most  characteris- 
tic of  their  peculiar  qualities — will  then 
receive  the  homage  which  is  their  due. 

To  Gugol  belongs  the  honor  of  having 
the  first  gathered  together  and  enshrined 
as  only  genius  can,  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  innumerable  legends,  tales,  and  folk- 
lore in  which  Russia  abounds.  He  it  was 
who  first  translated  the  vague  complaint 
of  the  crushed  millions,  their  pathetic 
poetry,  their  measureless  patience,  their 
dim  longings.  The  whole  extent  of  their 
wrongs  he  perceived  better  than  they 
themselves  could,  and  by  such  works  as 
the  '*  Revisor,'*  a  marvel  of  masterly  sar- 
casm and  irony,  and  '*  Dead  Souls/*  he 
succeeded  in  overtnrning  a  system.  Many 
abuses  are  still  left,  but  some  at  least  are 
dead  or  slowly  dying.  It  is  impossible 
for  me,  however  tempted,  in  a  short  sketch 
like  this,  to  enter  into  the  method  of 
treatment  employed  by  the  author  in 
these  two  famous  works.  I  must  refer 
the  student  to  the  original.  But,  as  evi- 
dence of  his  wonderful  precision  of  detail, 
power  of  delineation  and  ironical  sallies, 
it  suffices  only  to  observe  that  in  Russia 
scores  and  scores  of  passages  have  become 
proverbial — as,  for  instance,  the  reproof 
administered  by  a  corrupt  official  to  an 
underling,  **  you  rob  too  much  for  your 
grade,'*  which  excites  roars  of  significant 
laughter  in  Russia,  where  the  allusion — 
owing  to  the  widespread  red-tapeism  and 
corruption — is  full  of  savor.  Here,  of 
course,  where  jobbery,  bribes,  and  mis- 
appropriation of  public  money  are  un- 
known, such  a  taunt  would  be  pointless. 
When  Gogol  read  his  manuscript  of  the 
*'  Re  visor*'  to  Pouschkine  this  latter  re- 
marked— so  great  was  the  sense  of  desola- 
tion which  overcame  him — '^  God  I  what 
a  sad  country  our  Russia  is  I**  That  was 
fifty  years  ago — it  is  still  a  sad  country, 
as  witness  one  of  the  last  productions  of 
Tolstoi's,  ''  What  is  to  be  done  f*  One 
arises  from  its  perusal  no  longer  English 
or  Russian,  but  a  human  being  only,  pro- 
foundly troubled,  conscience-stricken, 
asking,  '*Is  it  possible  such  misery  ex- 
ists ?*  When  we  thought  we  knew  the 
depths  we  find  there  are  still  greater 
depths.  Yes,  what  is  to  be  done  f  Who 
will  answer,  who  will  shed  a  ray  of  light 
on  this  gloomy  picture  I  To  Tolstoi  there 
is  but  one  answer — sympathy,  help,  but 
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intelligent  sympathy,  intelligent  help.  I 
am  sure  any  one  who  takes  up  this  chapter 
of  the  Gospel  of  Despair  and  reads  it,  text 
by  text,  as  I  read  it  with  the  wind  moan- 
ing among  the  firs  on  the  mountain-tops 
and  the  rain  flooding  the  mountain  streams, 
amid  the  intense  melancholy  of  Nature's 
most  melancholy  moods  in  the  dark  brood- 
ing of  the  silent  night,  will  receive  the 
same  impression  as  I  did,  will  absorb  all 
the  bitterness  and  yearning  of  Tolstoi's 
soul  and  will  relinquish  that  little  volume 
no  longer  astonished  that  he  should  ex- 
claim, "  What  is  to  be  done  V*  For  the 
moment  one  feels  inclined  to  welcome 
rather  a  thousand  revolutions  with  blood 
running  in  streams  and  a  thousand  crimes 
of  reprisal  against  oppressors  sinning 
doubtless  unknowingly  in  their  ciass  ob- 
tuseness,  than  a  continuance  of  such  un- 
merited poverty  and  suffering.  This  is 
the  attitude  of  mind  which  conducts  us  to 
what  is  vulgarly  called  active  Nihilism, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  stake  or  to  Siberia. 
Tolstoi  himself  it  has  led  to  a  voluntary 
renunciation  of  riches,  but  is  his  answer 
to  the  enigma  the  whole  answer  f  In 
**  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  the  Huthor  starts 
with  bags  of  money  to  relieve  the  wretched- 
ness with  which  he  is  being  continually 
haunted  in  Moscow.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
guess  the  result — deception — the  misery 
not  touched,  nay,  it  is  even  intensified  by 
his  gifts.  Then  comes  the  harrowing 
pictures  he  knows  so  well  how  to  draw — 
no  mere  artistic  touches  these,  but  true, 
profound,  human,  eternal.  It  is  our 
brothers  and  sisteis  we  see  there  before 
us,  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  palpitating, 
quivering,  and  most  pitiful  of  all,  uncom- 
plaining. Unknown  heroisms,  unwept, 
obscure  martyrdoms.  What  wonder  if 
Russian  ears  catch  only  the  burden  of 
heavy  days  I  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ? 
Whether  Tolstoi"  has  or  has  not  discovered 
the  true  remedy  for  this  terrible  state  of 
things  is  open  to  conjecture.  Enough 
that  he  is  satisfied,  that  his  soul  has  found 
peace  through  universal  charity  and 
brotherhood  in  Christ.  He  has  borne  his 
part  nobly,  and  has  sown  seed  which  will 
bear  fruit. 

I  have  passed,  not  without  reason,  from 
Gogol  to  Tolstoi,  to  instance  the  similarity 
of  spirit  but  dissimilarity  of  method  which 
unite  these  two  natures  so  opposite  in 
other  respects.  Both  are  distinguished 
by  an  intense  love  of  country  and  a  keen 


appreciation  of  the  causes  which  under- 
mine and  impair  that  country's  greatness. 
I  will  here  refrain  from  quoting  those 
thrilling  descriptions  of  Gogol  illustrative 
of  the  limitless,  vast  plains  of  Russia,  and 
of  their  beauty,  so  real,  so  perceptible  to 
the  Muscovite  soul.  Among  so  many 
gems,  each  one  more  wonderful  than  the 
other,  how  to  choose  ?  "  Night  in 
Ukraine,"  **  Invocation  to  the  Steppes, '* 
**  To  Russia,"  and  many  more  !  Love  of 
country  has  perhaps  beyond  and  above  all 
else  excited  man's  best  endeavors  and 
called  forth  his  highest  achievements. 
There  is  one  theme  only  which  lifts  us 
higher,  and  that  is  the  love  of  humanity^ 
comprising  as  it  does,  the  spiritual  and 
material,  a  conception  of  which  is  impos- 
sible without  intense  devotion  to  man  and 
to  what  some  of  us  call  God,  others,  high 
ideals. 

No  two  masters  can  be  more  opposite 
in  their  styles  and  manner  of  proceeding 
than  Tourgenief  and  Dostoievsky,  whose 
names  have  been  made  familiar  to  all  of 
us  by  means  of  French  and  English  trans- 
lations, more  or  less  true  to  the  original. 
And  yet  common  to  both  is  the  same  ar- 
dent desire  to  regenerate  Russia  and  the 
same  hopeless  and  helpless  undercurrent 
of  negation  (of  the  utter  vanity  and  noth- 
ingness of  everything)  which  distinguishes 
all  this  group  of  writers.  Nothing  can 
be  more  suave,  more  poetical,  more  per- 
fect than  Tourgenief's  descriptions  of 
scenery.  We  have  here  neither  the  rugged 
strength  of  Tolstoi  |nor  the  brilliant  and 
bitter  sarcasms  of  Gogol,  nor  ihe  tor- 
mented if  inspired  ravings  of  Dostoievsky, 
Tourgenief  has  caught  something  of  the 
Western  spirit  of  harmony  and  propor- 
tion. His  work  is,  as  we  say,  more  artis- 
tic. None  the  less  is  there  a  deep  pur- 
pose underlying  it  ?  He  was  the  first  to 
foresee,  to  define  and  describe  Russia's 
modern  malady,  Nihilism  or  Anarchism. 
In  order  to  understand  fully  the  entire  sig- 
nificance of  these  terms,  we  should  recall 
the  origin  (as  far  as  it  can  be  traced  back) 
of  the  Muscovite  race,  and  reflect  upon 
the  result  of  the  conversion  to  Christianity 
of  a  people  naturally  inclined  by  their 
Asiatic  temperament  to  the  more  contem- 
plative attitude  of  Buddhism  and  accept- 
ing not  unwillingly  here  and  hereafter  a 
state  of  renunciation  and  annihilation.  It 
is  difficult  to  explain  clearly  in  few  words 
this  fatalistic  bent  of  the  Russian  mind. 
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Upon  it  has  become  grafted  the  religion 
of  sacrifice  and  suffering,  intermingled 
with  the  negations  of  to-day,  the  pessi- 
mism of  Schopenhauer  and  his  school,  and 
the  mnltiplicitj  of  new  ideas  of  which  the 
seeds  sown  in  the  French  Revolution  have 
developed  and  expanded  through  the  light 
of  science  during  this  wonderful  nine- 
teenth century  into  all  those  doctrines  of 
progress  with  which  we  are  so  familiar, 
and  from  which  some"  of  us  expect  to  be 
ushered  in  the  reign  of  true  happiness  and 
peace.  But  it  seems  as  if  there  will  al- 
ways be  certain  natures  who,  endowed 
with  vivid  imagination  and  highly-wrought 
sympathies,  will  continue  to  suffer  from 
the  contemplation  of  Nature's  seeming 
eternal  immorality,  even  when  their  own 
lot  or  the  general  lot  of  their  country  is 
ameliorated.  They  will  continue  to  ask, 
why  all  this  senseless  suffering  in  the  past, 
why  these  longings  for  unattainable  per- 
fection ?  They  will  probe  and  search — 
we  shall  always  have  such  among  us — and 
the  result  will  forever  be  the  same,  pain 
and  confusion  and  the  last  cry  of  bewil- 
dered humanity  seeking  guidance  and 
comfort  in  hours  of  anguish,  *'  My  God, 
my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  ?** 
Let  those  who  think  that  material  gratifica- 
tions alone  will  satisfy  the  passionate  eager 
soul  of  man  keep  their  faith.  It  suits 
them,^but  those  who  hunger  for  the  ideal 
and  the  difiicult  of  attHinment  will,  as 
heretofore,  be  torn  and  wounded  in  life's 
struggle,  will  bear  their  cross  and  wear 
their  crown  of  thoins  until  they  sleep  in 
Death,  and  then,  as  Hamlet  says,  **  the 
rest  is  silence." 

To  return  to  Tourgenief.  He  paints 
with  rare  skill  the  interesting  physiog- 
nomies of  his  countrywomen.  Gogol  was 
perfectly  incapable  of  portraying  a  wom- 
an. His  women  are  mere  shadows,  none 
liave  the  breath  of  life.  But  with  what 
characters  has  not  Tourgenief  presented 
us  !  Indeed  all  critics  concur  in  finding 
Toui^enief's  heroines  far  superior  to  his 
male  creations.  They  possess  the  cour- 
age, the  determination,  the  fire,  the  prac- 
tical ability  wanting  in  these  latter.  They 
initiate  and  carry  out  the  boldest  designs 
without  faltering,  without  repenting, 
without  repining.  And  we  should  re- 
member that  these  are  not  the  mere  cre- 
ations of  a  poet's  fancy — they  are  real, 
living  portraits.  These  women,  or  others 
like  them,  lived,  suffered,  braved  every- 


thing for  the  cause  they  held  sacred.     The 
names  of  the  martyrs  of  '*  the  coibing  Rus- 
sia"  are  household  words  ;  we  are  proud 
to  claim  them  as  of  our  sex,  to  class  them 
with  the  Madame  Rolands,  the  Charlotte 
Cordays,   and   all   those   generous,   noble 
spirits  who  have  helped  to  keep  alight  the 
ardent  flame  which  serves  to  feed  ever  and 
anon  oar  cooling  enthusiasm  for  humanity. 
Every  question  is  discussed  in  all  its 
aspects  by  these  so-called  Nihilists.     Noth- 
ing is  considered  too  sacred.     Old  prej- 
udices are  swept  aside  as  cobwebs.     We 
have  only,  over  here,  advanced  timidly  to 
the  point  of  inquiting  whether  marriage, 
as  an  institution,  may  not  be  a  failure. 
These  audacious  iconoclasts  demand  boldly 
(in  Tourgenief  s   **  Fathers  and  Sons*') 
whether  **  Marriage  is  a  folly  or  a  crime  ?" 
Now,  whether  we  like  them  or  not,  such 
mental  shocks  are  beneficial,  and  dispose 
us  to  ask  whether — although,  of  course, 
the  Englfsh  are  the  most  moral  and  ad- 
vanced people  in  the  world — we  may  not 
have  something  to  learn  even  of  our  sav- 
age neighbors,  the  Russians.     And  I  warn 
those  who  may  feel  tempted,  from  curi- 
osity, and  for  no  deeper  motive,  to  study 
this  people  and  their  literature,  that  un- 
less they  really  desire  to  understand  and 
to  learn  and  to  admire  candidly,  they  will 
be  continually  out  of  harmony  with  their 
novel  mode  of  thinking  and  of  dealing 
with  the  eternal  problems  of   existence. 
Dostoievsky  introduces  us  to  yet  another 
world,  where  all  our  preconceived  notions 
of  right  and  wrong  become  confused  and 
disorganized,  and  where  all  social  conven- 
tions are  set  at  nought.     The  most  promi- 
nent figures  in  ''  Crime  and  Punishment" 
are  a  murderer  and  a  prostitute  ;  in  the 
''  Idiot,"  all  the  interest  of  the  story  cen- 
tres round  an  epileptic,   and  always  the 
poor  and  the  humble  and  the  diseased  and 
the  simple  and  the  criminal  are  exalted, 
pitied,   and  uncondemned.     And  do  not 
think  for  a  moment  that  the  murderer  is 
not  an  ordinary  murderer,  or  the  prosti- 
tute any  exception  to  her  class.     By  no 
means.     But  by  the  simple  and  sublime 
power  of  genius,  the  workings  of  these 
minds  are  laid  bare  before  us,  and,  com- 
prehending at  last  these  abnormalities,  we 
do  for  a  moment  what  is  not  done  in  real 
life,  we  forgive.     We  are  led  to  see  how 
any  one  of  us,  if  unprepared  by  previous 
training,  if  placed  in  certain  circumstances 
may   be  led  to  commit  certain    actions 
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some  of  the  ideals  he  aims  at  are  sDch  as 
we  are  all  fighting  for — auch  of  ua  at  least 
who  fight  at  all. 

What  is  to  be  the  f  ntnre  of  Rnssia  ? 
Who  shalh  solve  that  enigma  ?  Strain 
oar  ears  as  we  may,  we  can  only  catch 
faint  sounds  of  the  inevitable  strnggle. 
Russia  is  quietly  preparing  new  forces, 
slowly  undermining  the  work  of  ages,  and 
the  sudden  crash  of  despotic  institutions 
may  erelong  startle  ns  into  the  knowledge 
that  the  regeneration  of  a  mighty  empire 
has  commenced. 

I  cannot  conclude  more  fitly  this  inad- 
equate  sketch  than  by  rendering  Gogol's 
apostrophe  .to  Russia,  written  when  ho 
was  in  Italy  : 

**  Bnssia  !  Bossia  !  from  the  beaatifnl  ooon- 
try  I  inhabit  I  see  thee,  1  see  thee  distinctly, 
oh  my  country  I  Nature  has  not  been  prodigal 
to  thee.  Thou  hast  nothing  either  to  charm 
or  to  startle  the  eye.    No,  nothing  in  thee, 


Bossia,  either  splendid  or  marvellous.  All  la 
open,  desert,  flat.  The  little  towns  are 
scarcely  perceptible.  Nothing  to  seduce  or  to 
flatter  the  eyesight.  What  secret,  mysterious 
force  draws  me  then  to  thee  ?  Why  does  thy\ 
sad,  monotonous,  troubled  song— carried 
through  all  thy  length  and  breadth,  from  one 
sea  to  another  -  sound  forever  in  my  ears  ? 
What  is  this  song  ?  Whence  come  those  ac- 
cents and  those  sobs  re-echoing  in  my  heart  ? 
Wliat  are  those  painful  chords  which  pene- 
trate my  soul  and  awake  remembrances? 
Russia,  what  will'st  thou  of  me?  What  is 
this  obscure,  mysterious  tie  which  binds  us 
together  ?  Why  dost  thou  lool^  at  me  thus  ? 
My  lips  are  sealed  in  presence  of  thy  immen- 
sity. From  thy  infinite  Tastness  what  is  to 
be  prophesied  ?  Thou  art  the  mother  country 
of  thoughts,  the  greatness  of  which  cannot  be 
measured.  Thy  unmeasured  extent  is  power- 
fully reflected  in  my  soul,  and  an  unknown 
force  penetrates  into  the  depths  of  my  being. 
What  a  dazzling  future,  what  a  grand,  splen- 
did mirage  unknown  to  Earth,  O  Russia !" 

— Temple  Bar, 
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*"  Thb  Great  Forest  of  Equatorial  Africa, 
after  having  faded  away  from  public  atten- 
tion for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  once 
more  come  to  the  front  as  a  subject  of  the 
most  widespread  interest,  in  consequence 
of  the  heroic  exploits  of  Mr.  Stanley  and 
of  his  followers. 

I  have  been  invited  to  give  in  the  pages 
of  the  Fortnightly  Review  some  of  my  ex- 
periences of  this  extraordinary  region  at 
the  time  when  I,  the  first  white  man  who 
had  ever  penetrated  its  recesses,  journeyed 
thither,  and  I  do  so  with  the  more  readi- 
ness in  that  my  methods  of  exploration 
were,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  en- 
tirely different  from  those  of  Mr.  Stanley, 
and  that  my  experiences  consequently  rep- 
resent in  some  respects  a  different  aspect 
of  the  inany-sided  problem  from  that  which 
he  gives  us. 

I  cannot  but  allude — ^though  it  be  but 
a  passing  allusion — to*  the  bitter  storm  of 
incredulity  and  opposition  which  my  nar- 
rative at  that  time  called  forth  in  some 
quarters — the  cannibals,  the  dwarfs,  the 
mountains,  the  goiillas,  the  very  forest 
itself,  were  ridiculed  as  fictions,  or  even 
worse,  of  ray  own  imagination.  I  felt  all 
this  very  keenly  at  the  time,  and  but  for 
the  stanchness  and  kindness  of  the  many 


friends  who  stood  by  me,  and  encouraged 
me  throufirh  evil  report  and  good  report, 
I  could  not  have  faced  it,  and  was  content 
to  reflect  that  the  truth  in  the  long  tun 
must  prevail. 

My  experiences  differed  from  those  of 
Mr.  Stanley  chiefly  in  these  respects.  I 
was  travelling  alone,  at  my  leisure,  and  at 
ray  own  expense,  accompanied  only  by 
native  porters,  who  carried  my  stock  of 
necessaries  and  my  collections.  I  had  no 
very  large  company  to  feed,  and  no  im- 
mense stores  of  valuables  to  transport  and 
to  protect.  I  learned  sufficient  of  the  lan- 
guages and  dialects  of  the  region  to  enable 
me  to  make  friends  with  the  natives 
among  whom  I  resided.  I  was  passed  on 
from  tribe  to  tribe  as  a  friend,  learning 
their  customs,  and — so  far  as  was  possible 
for  a  civilized  man — living  their  life.  I 
soon  found  that  it  was  useless  for  me  to 
attempt  to  force  a  way  through  the  im- 
penetrable jungle,  and  that  in  order  to 
make  progress  it  was  necessary  to  follow 
the  intricate  and  labyrinthine  native  tracks 
from  village  to  village,  and  to  abandon  all 
hope  of  tiavelling  in  a  straight  line  from 
point  to  point. 

Mr.  Stanley,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the 
head  of  what  was  practically  a  small  army, 
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aud  apparently  peculiar  to  the  Slav  tem- 
perament. 

Tolstoi'  has  given  as  his  confession  in 
the  various  works  published  by  him  from 
time  to  time.  His  **  Peace  and  War*'  is 
a  chapter  from  history  palpitating  with  in< 
terest  and  actuality.  The  personality  of 
Tolstoi'y  his  thoughts,  struggles,  aims,  can 
be  traced  throughout  his  writings,  all  and 
every  one.  "  The  Cossacks"  is  a  won- 
derful study  of  the  civilized  man  brought 
suddenly  face  to  face  with  a  more  primi- 
tive but  not  ignoble  race.  In  ^^  Anna 
Earenina"  we  have  Tolstoi's  own  particu- 
lar views  on  marriage  and  divorce  set 
forth.  Marriage  he  regards  as  indissolu- 
ble, a  sacrament.  Anna  Earenina,  a  no- 
ble and  gentle  nature,  unable  to  support 
the  burden  of  a  false  position,  courts 
death  as  a  release.  ^  Unfortunately,  much 
of  the  asceticism  of  Tolstoi's  teaching 
loses  its  value  when  we  remember  that  he 
passed  through  the  fiery  period  of  youth, 
not  without  sundry  scars  and  scorchings, 
and  that,  although  we  listen  with  rever- 
ence to  the  words  of  wisdom  spoken  by  a 
master-mind,  we  are  not  obliged  to  believe 
that  he  is  m  absolute  possession  of  the 
whole  truth.  Enough  that  he  has  taught 
us  much,  and  raised,  and  helped  to  purify 
us. 

To  turn  to  two  of  the  shining  lights  of 
the  present  moment,  we  shall  be  well  re- 
paid by  a  perusal  of  the  works  of  Stepniak 
and  Erapotkin.  We  shall  then  be  able 
still  more  thoroughly  to  enter  into  those 
questions  which  are  agitating  Russia,  and 
which  more  or  less  occupy — although  less 
feverishly — much  of  the  attention  of  other 
European  nations. 

Stepniak  explains  the  working  of  the 
Russian  **  Mir"  and  dilates  on  the  agri- 
cultural  question.  He  has  given  us  the 
pathetic  sketches  in  '*  Underground  Rus- 
sia*' with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  We 
shall  also  see  that  although  the  name  of 
**  Nihilism*'  was  invented  by  Tourgenief, 
the  party  that  he  called  Nihilist  has  noth- 
ing in  common  with  the  party  which  as- 
tonished Europe  by  its  terrific  deeds  from 
1878^0  1881. 

Nihilism,  as  represented  by  Bazardoff 
in  **  Fathers  and  Sons,"  is  roughly  the 
negation  of  all  supernaturalism,  of  all 
duty,  religion  or  obligation,  the  absolute 
triumph  of  individual  will.  This  positiv- 
ist  fanaticism  exploded  in  Russia  imme- 
diately after  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
Nxw  SBBDn—YoL.  liU^  No.  1.  8 


serfs.  It  was  a  great  literary  and  philo* 
sophical  movement,  which  made  neither 
victims  nor  martyrs,  but  it  destroyed  the 
remnant  of  religious  spirit  in  the  upper 
classes  of  society,  and  contributed  to  the 
emancipation  of  women  in  that  country. 
Toward  1871,  the  Socialistic  movement 
began  to  spread.  As  the  government  of 
the  Czar  hes'tated  to  pursue  liberal  rc^ 
forms,  Bakomime  and  Lawroff  preached 
in  favor  of  a  revolution.  The  spectacle 
of  the  French  Commune  dazzled  and  ex- 
cited all  these  revolutionaries.  The  most 
fervent  members  of  the  **  International  " 
were  the  young  Russian  exiles  studying 
medicine  at  Zurich.  These  minds,  desti- 
tute^of  faith,  as  we  have  already  pointed 
out,  were  all  the  more  ready  to  accept  a 
new  religion,  whether  of  destruction  or 
reconstruction.  But  the  people  remained 
deaf  and  the  Government  pitiless.  Then 
we  have  the  story  of  the  memorable  days 
of  1878,  no  arrests  or  punishments  e^cr 
discouraging  the  ardent  little  band.  In 
Stepniak* s  work  we  find  the  lives  of  the 
saints  of  Nihilism  written  with  the  de- 
voted enthusiasm  of  a  believer,  or,  should 
we  say,  of  a  fanatic  ?  And,  in  spite  of 
ourselves,  in  poring  over  these  miracles  of 
energy,  patience  and  devotion,  we  forget 
the  horrors  of  the  crimes  committed,  in 
admiration  of  the  heroism  of  the  crimi- 
nals, in  order  to  judge  of  the  moral 
strength  of  these  Russian  tcrroriiits  we 
need  to  be  reminded  that  they  bad  no 
hope  of  a  future  life,  nur  any  desire  of 
public  recognition. 

And  now,  a  word  on  the  Anarchism  of 
Prince  Erapotkin.  Erapotkin  believes 
that  the  awakening  of  the  people  is  near, 
that  a  great  revolution  will  soon  renew  the 
face  of  the  earth,  that  everywhere  States 
are  trembling  to  their  foundations,  old 
governments  breaking  up,  ttie  age  of  capi- 
tal nearly  past,  and  that  the  result  of  this 
social  cataclysm  will  surely  be  a  com- 
munity of  goods  and  land,  with  no  privi- 
leged classes.  Liberties  are  no  longer  to 
be  given  with  a  grudging  hand  by  govern- 
ments, but  taken  by  the  people — that  is 
to  say,  no  government,  no  State,  Anarchy 
pure  and  simple,  and  the  reign  of  indi- 
vidual freedom,  meaning  in  Prince  Era- 
potkin's  mind,  we  presume,  the  reign  of 
love  upon  earth,  and  peace  and  good- will 
to  all  men — the  millennium. 

Here  we  probably  look  upon  him  as  a 
mystical  if  not  dangerous  dreamer,   but 
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gome  of  the  ideals  he  aims  at  are  sDch  as 
we  are  all  fighting  for — such  of  us  at  least 
who  fight  at  all. 

What  is  to  be  the  fntnre  of  Rnssia  ? 
Who  shalh  solve  that  enigma  ?  Strain 
our  ears  as  we  may,  we  can  only  catch 
faint  sounds  of  the  inevitable  struggle. 
Russia  is  quietly  preparing  new  forces, 
slowly  undermining  the  work  of  ages,  and 
the  sudden  crash  of  despotic  institutions 
may  erelong  startle  us  into  the  knowledge 
that  the  regeneration  of  a  mighty  empire 
has  commenced. 

I  cannot  conclude  more  'fitly  this  inad- 
equate sketch  than  by  rendering  Gogol's 
apostrophe  .to  Russia,  written  when  ho 
was  in  Italy  : 

**  BuBsia  !  Rnssia  !  from  the  beantifnl  oonn- 
try  I  inhabit  I  see  thee,  1  see  thee  distinctly, 
oh  my  oountry  !  Nature  has  not  been  prodigal 
to  thee.  Thou  hast  nothing  either  to  charm 
or  to  startle  the  eye.    No,  nothing  in  thee, 


Bossia,  either  splendid  or  marvellous.  All  ia 
open,  desert,  flat.  The  little  towns  are 
scarcely  perceptible.  Nothing  to  seduce  or  to 
flatter  the  eyesight.  What  secret,  mysterious 
force  draws  me  then  to  thee  ?  Why  does  thy\ 
sad,  monotonous,  troubled  song— carried 
through  all  thy  length  and  breadth,  from  one 
sea  to  another  -  sound  forever  in  my  ears  ? 
What  is  this  song  ?  Whence  come  those  ac- 
cents and  those  sobs  re-echoing  in  my  heart  ? 
Wliat  are  those  painful  chords  which  pene- 
trate my  soul  and  awake  remembrances? 
Russia,  what  wiU'st  thou  of  me?  What  is 
this  obscure,  mysterious  tie  which  binds  us 
together  ?  Why  dost  thou  lool^  at  me  thus  ? 
My  lips  are  sealed  in  presence  of  thy  immen- 
sity. From  thy  infinite  Tastness  what  is  to 
be  prophesied  ?  Thou  art  the  mother  country 
of  thoughts,  the  greatness  of  which  cannot  be 
measured.  Thy  unmeasured  extent  is  power- 
fully reflected  in  my  soul,  and  an  unknown 
force  penetrates  into  the  depths  of  my  being. 
What  a  dazzling  future,  what  a  grand,  splen- 
did mirage  unknown  to  Earth,  O  Russia  !" 

— Temple  Bar. 
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*"  Thb  Gieat  Forest  of  Equatorial  Africa, 
after  having  faded  away  from  public  atten- 
tion for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  once 
more  come  to  the  front  as  a  subject  of  the 
most  widespread  interest,  in  consequence 
of  the  heroic  exploits  of  Mr.  Stanley  and 
of  his  followers. 

I  have  been  invited  to  give  in  the  pages 
of  the  Fortnightly  Review  some  of  ray  ex- 
periences of  this  extraordinary  region  at 
the  time  when  I,  the  first  white  man  who 
had  ever  penetrated  its  recesses,  journeyed 
thither,  and  I  do  so  with  the  more  readi- 
ness in  that  my  methods  of  exploration 
were,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  en- 
tirely different  from  those  of  Mr.  Stanley, 
and  that  my  expericiices  consequently  rep- 
resent in  some  respects  a  different  aspect 
of  the  many-sided  problem  from  that  which 
he  gives  us. 

I  cannot  but  allude^ — though  it  be  but 
a  passing  allusion — to*  the  bitter  storm  of 
incredulity  and  opposition  which  my  nar- 
rative at  that  time  called  forth  in  some 
quarters — the  cannibals,  the  dwarfs,  the 
mountains,  the  gorillas,  the  very  forest 
itself,  were  ridiculed  as  fictions,  or  even 
worse,  of  my  own  imagination.  I  felt  all 
this  very  keenly  at  the  time,  and  but  for 
the  stanchness  and  kindness  of  the  many 


friends  who  stood  by  me,  and  encouraged 
me  throufirh  evil  report  and  good  report, 
I  could  not  have  faced  it,  and  was  content 
to  reflect  that  the  truth  in  the  long  lun 
must  prevail. 

My  experiences  differed  from  those  of 
Mr,  Stanley  chiefly  in  these  respects.  I 
was  travelling  alone,  at  my  leisure,  and  at 
my  own  expense,  accompanied  only  by 
native  porters,  who  carried  my  stock  of 
necessaries  and  my  collections.  I  had  no 
very  large  company  to  feed,  and  no  im- 
mense stores  of  valuables  to  transport  and 
to  protect.  I  learned  sufficient  of  the  lan- 
guages and  dialects  of  the  region  to  enable 
me  to  make  friends  with  the  natives 
among  whom  I  resided.  I  was  passed  on 
from  tribe  to  tribe  as  a  friend,  learning 
their  customs,  and — so  far  as  was  possible 
for  a  civilized  man — living  their  life.  I 
soon  found  that  it  was  useless  for  me  to 
attempt  to  force  a  way  through  the  im- 
penetrable jungle,  and  that  in  order  to 
make  progress  it  was  necessary  to  follow 
the  intricate  and  labyrinthine  native  tracks 
from  village  to  village,  and  to  abandon  all 
hope  of  tiavelling  in  a  straight  line  from 
point  to  point. 

Mr.  Stanley,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the 
head  of  what  was  practically  a  small  army, 
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tied  to  time,"  and  hampered  by  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  feeding  his  nuraerous  fol- 
lowers,  of  transporting  his  valuable  stores, 
and,  above  all,  of  fulfilling  within  a  limit- 
ed time  his  ail-important  mission,  was 
compelled  to  force  his  way  through  ob- 
stacles which  would  have  baffled  a  less 
strong  man  in  a  few  days. 

Once  only  during  my  explorations  did 
I  wish  that  I  had  a  strong  party,  for  then, 
when  there  was  no  other  alternative,  I 
would  have  made  my  way  by  force. 
While  in  the  country  of  the  dwarfs,  the 
gun  of  one  of  my  seven  followers  went  off 
accidentally,  and  killed  one  man  and  the 
sister  of  the  queen,  and  the  natives  natu- 
rally interpreted  this  as  an  attack,  and  re- 
taliated so  fiercely  that  we  all,  including 
myself,  were  wounded,  and  obliged  to 
beat  a  retreat. 

This  vast  difference  in  circumstances 
must  of  necessity  be  reflected  in  our  re- 
ports  on  the  country,  but  I  think  the  com- 
parison renders  all  the  more  striking  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Stanley  has  confirmed  in  all 
its  main  features,  so  far  as  the  scenes  of 
our  expeditions  coincided,  my  narrative  of 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

I  will,  without  further  preface,  proceed 
to  give  some  account  of  this  great  central 
African  forest. 

As  the  mariner  approaches  the  western 
coast  of  Africa  above  the  river  Oauipo, 
situated  2°  north  of  the  equator,  and  sails 
southward  along  the  land  as  far  as  the 
Gaboon  estuary  or  river,  the  southein 
shores  of  which  run  in  a  parallel  line  with 
the  equator  and  only  a  few  miles  north  of 
it,  he  beholds  all  the  way,  reaching  down 
to  the  water's  edge,  a  dense  unbroken 
forest,  and  far  inland,  several  mountain 
ranges  covered  with  trees  to  their  very  top. 
These  mountains  are  known  under  the 
name  of  Sierra  del  Crystal.  They  are 
gradually  lost  to  sight  as  one  nears  the 
Gaboon. 

This  immense  wooded  country,  in  which 
I  passed  several  years  (1856-1 85n)  when 
but  a  lad,  and  which  I  again  visited  in 
1863-65,  forms  the  outskirts  of  the  gi- 

f antic  equatorial  forest  which  I  was  the 
rst  to  explore  and  which  has  been  enter- 
ed, and  in  part  traversed  further  inland 
by  the  heroic  Stanley.  The  outer  or 
western  limit  of  this  belt  of  forest-clad 
region  is  the  very  sea  itself,  for  the  roots 
of  its  trees  spread  to  the  beach. 

A  grand  and  magnificent  sight  greets 


the  traveller  as  he  finds  himself  in  this 
woody  wilderness.  I  was  awed  by  the 
majesty  of  the  scene  and  lost  in  admira- 
tion of  the  wonderful  vegetation  which  is 
exhibited. 

The  silence  of  this  forest,  as  one  travels 
through  it,  is  sometimes  appalling.  Mile 
after  mile  is  traversed  without  even  hear- 
ing the  chatter  of  a  monkey,  the  shrill  cry 
of  a  parrot,  the  footstep  of  a  gazelle  or 
antelope.  The  falling  of  a  leaf,  the  mur- 
mur of  some  hidden  rivulet,  the  humming 
of  insects,  and  here  and  there  the  solitary 
note  of  a  bird,  only  come  to  give  life  and 
bring  relief  in  the  gloom  of  the  vast  soli- 
tude that  surrounds  you.  The  feeling 
which  seizes  you  as  you  move  along  in  the 
silent  path  is  undescribable. 

Once  in  a  while  the  silence  is  broken  by 
the  heavy  footstep  of  the  elephant,  the 
grunt  of  some  wild  boar,  or  the  light  foot- 
steps of  some  other  wild  animals.  Gigan- 
tic trees,  rising  to  a  height  of  two  or  three 
hundred  feet  and  even  more,  tower  over 
this  sea  of  everlasting  foliage  like  giants 
of  the  forest,  ready  to  give  the  first  warn- 
ing of  the  coming  tornado  or  tempest 
which  is  to  break  the  tranquillity  of  their 
domain.  Under  these  enormous  trees 
other  trees  of  less  size  grow,  under  these 
again  others  still  smaller,  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes,  and  finally  a  thick  jungle.  What 
a  jungle  it  is  I  Often  the  eye  tries  in 
vain  to  pierce  through  it  even  a  yard  or 
two.  Lianas,  like  gigantic  snakes,  stretch 
in  profusion  from  tree  to  tree,  and  twine 
themselves  round  the  stems,  or  hang  from 
their  branches  ;  thorny  creepers,  raalacca- 
like  canes,  with  their  hook-like  thorns 
resting  on  the  edge  of  the  leaves  ;  grass 
with  edges  as  sharp  as  razors  cling  to  your 
clothes,  or  cut  deep  into  the  flesh  if  they 
chance  to  touch  any  exposed  parts  ;  or  at 
times  pineapples  run  wild  are  seen  by  the 
ten  Ihousand — or  aloes — while  on  the  bark 
of  trees  hang  in  large  festoons  vast  masses 
of  orchids. 

Trees  covered  with  flowers,  often  of 
brilliant  color  and  beautiful  shape,  relieve 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  monot- 
ony of  the  dark  green.  Other  trees  and 
plants  bear  a  bountiful  crop  of  nuts,  fruits 
and  berries  of  various  sizes,  colors  and 
shapes.  The  number  of  these  fruit-bear- 
ing trees  is  very  great ;  one  of  them  spe- 
cially presents  a  most  beautiful  sight  when 
bearing  ;  from  its  trunk  hang  large 
bunches  of  olive-shape  fruits  of  the  most 
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gorge  0  as  red  color^  delicious  to  eat, 
though  somewhat  acid. 

Ebony,  bar-wood,  and  the  india-rubber 
vine  are  found  in  abundance,  specially  the 
india-rubber  ;  but  unfortunately  the  latter 
is  becoming  rarer  every  day,  owing  to  the 
reckless  waste  which  takes  place  in  tap- 
ping them.  The  native,  in  fact,  says  to 
himself,  '^  If  I  do  not  take  all  1  can,  an- 
other will  do  it  ;*  *  the  vine  dies  from  ex- 
haustion. Ivory,  beeswax,  a  little  gum 
copal,  bar-wood,  ebony,  a  little  palm  oil, 
are  the  natural  products  found. 

South  of  the  equator  the  monotony  of 
the  forest  is  broken  along  the  sea-shore, 
and  sometimes  inland,  by  open  prairies, 
till  they  again  give  place  to  the  vast  un- 
broken jungle.  Several  rivers  water  the 
land  ;  their  banks  by  the  sea-shore  are 
low  and  swampy,  and  covered  with  man- 
grove trees  as  far  as  the  brackish  water 
goes. 

I  said  in  Equatorial  Africa  : — 

'*  The  explorer  finds  here  a  region  so  densely 
wooded  that  the  whole  countiy  may  be  de- 
scribed as  an  impenetrable  jangle,  throagh 
which  man  pasbes  on  only  by  hewing  his  way 
with  the  axe.  The  forests,  which  have  been 
resting  for  ages  in  their  gloomy  solitude,  seem 
unfavorable  for  the  increase  of  beasts,  which 
are  their  chief  denizens." 

I  wrote  also  : — 

**8ome  of  the  slaves  of  the  Apingi  are 
brought  from  a  distance  to  the  eastward, 
which  they  counted  as  twenty  days*  journey, 
and  they  invariably  protested  that  the  moun- 
tains ia  sight  from  their  present  home  con- 
tinued in  an  uninterrupted  chain  far  beyond 
their  own  country.  •* 

I  thought  it  probable  that  the  impene- 
trable forests  of  this  mountain  range  and 
its  savage  inhabitants  formed  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  the  victorious  south- 
ward advance  of  Mohammedan  conquerors. 
South  of  the  equator,  at  any  rate  in  West 
Africa,  they  never  penetrated. 

Hunger  and  starvation  were  continually 
before  me,  but  when  young  ana  enthusi- 
astic these  privations  count  for  little.  I 
had  to  feed  on  nuts  and  berries  often  for 
a  long  time  together — once  for  eleven 
days — and  the  starvation  ended  by  eating 
part  of  a  leopard  I  had  shot.  Here  I  may 
observe  that  wo  had  to  depend  for  our 
food  on  our  guns  and  the  natural  products 
of  the  forest.  I  carried  no  supplies  of 
European  provisions  with  me,  but  lived  as 
the  natives  do  from  hand  to  mouth,  for 
porters  to  carry  provisions  were  generally 


not  obtainable.  Besides  starvation  there 
was  often  a  still  greater  impediment  to 
my  advance.  I  had  more  than  fifty  at-* 
tacks  of  fever,  taking  more  than  fourteen 
ounces  of  quinine  besides  arsenic,  to  cure 
myself,  and  many  a  time  I  lay  in  the  for- 
est helpless  under  a  tree  with  but  a  kind 
providence  watching  over  me.  When 
well  again,  all  the  past  starvation,  diseases, 
hardship,  home-sickness,  were  forgotten 
— the  African  forest  and  its  hidden  treas- 
ure of  natural  history  not  yet  discovered 
were  once  more  smiling  before  me. 

This  forest,  so  rich  in  berries,  nuts,  and 
fruits,  is  well  adapted  for  the  home  of  the 
ape.  There  lives  the  most  powerful  of 
all  apes — the  gorilla — a  giant  of  strength, 
who  roams  to  and  fro  in  the  great  solitude 
as  the  king  of  the  forest.  The  male  comes 
and  attacks  man  fiercely  and  without  fear 
when  disturbed  iki  its  haunts.  One  of  my 
hunters  was  killed  by  one  of  these  mon- 
sters, which,  in  its  rage,  bent  the  barrel 
of  his  gun,  and  then  left  him  in  his  gore. 

Besides  the  gorilla  there  are  other  vari- 
eties of  apes,  or  chimpanzees  ;  among  them 
the  kooloo-kamba,  the  nshiego-mbouve,  or 
bald-headed  ape,  the  nshiego-kengo,  and 
the  nshiego,  the  latter  being  the  well- 
known  chimpanzee.  One  may  form  an 
idea  of  the  age  and  continuity  of  this 
great  forest  when  one  reflects  that  such 
apes  as  are  found  there  are  only  the  sur- 
vivors of  numerous  species  of  a  far  past 
age. 

The  roar  of  the  gorilla  is  the  most  sin- 
gular and  awful  noise  heard  in  these  Afri- 
can woods.  It  begins  with  a  sharp  bark, 
then  glides  into  a  deep  bass  roll,  which 
literally  and  closely  resembles  the  sound 
of  distant  thunder  along  the  sky,  and  fills 
the  forest  with  its  reverberations. 

Neither  the  lion,  zebra,  gnu,  rhinoceros, 
giraffe,  nor  ostrich,  nor  the  ^reat  number 
and  varieties  of  antelopes  so  common  in 
other  parts  of  the  contment,  are  known 
here.  There  are  no  tamo  cattle,  no 
horses,  no  donkeys ;  in  fact,  the  only 
domesticated  animals  are  goats  and  fowls 
and  a  species  of  sheep. 

The  insect  world  is  very  abundant, 
scorpions  and  centipedes,  mosquitoes  with- 
out number,  and  also  a  species  of  gnat, 
perhaps  more  troublesome  than  the  mos- 
quitoes. Among  the  terrible  flies  are  the 
ibolai,  twice  as  large  as  our  common  fly  ; 
the  nchauna,  which  inserts  its  proboscis 
BO  gently  that  often  it  gets  its  fill  of  blood 
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before  you  know  you  are  bitten.  Pres- 
ently, however,  the  itching  begins,  and 
lasts  for  several  hours,  varied  at  intervals 
by  sudden  sharp  stabs  of  pain  which  often 
last  the  whole  day.  The  iboca, — its  bite 
is  the  most  severe  of  all,  and  clothing  is 
no  protection  from  it ;  often  the  blood 
has  run  from  ray  face  or  arm,  so  that  one 
would  think  that  a  leech  bad  been  at 
work.  The  most  dreaded  of  all  is  the 
elomatff  a  kind  of  wasp. 

The  butterflies  are  at  times  extremely 
numerous,  flitting  along  the  path  ;  their 
flight  is  as  still  as  the  forest  itself. 

Of  snakes  there  is  great  abundance  ;  a 
few  are  harmless,  but  the  bite  of  most  of 
the  species  is  deadly.  There  are  tree, 
land  and  water  snakes.  I  have  often  seen 
the  latter  coiled  up  and  resting  on  the 
branches  of  trees  under  water.  These 
vary  in  size  and  in  poisonous  venom. 
There  are  cases  where  the  man  bitten  dies 
in  a  short  time. 

There  are  a  great  many  species  of  ants, 
some  of  which  are  found  in  vast  numbers. 
The  most  remarkable  and  most  dreaded 
of  all  is  the  bctskikouay,  and  is  a  most 
voracious  creature,  which  carries  nothing 
away,  but  eats  its  prey  on  the  spot.  It  is 
the  dread  of  all  living  animals  of  the  for- 
est,— the  elephant,  the  leopard,  the  goril 
la,  and  all  the  insect  world — and  man 
himself  is  compelled  to  flee  before  the  ad- 
vance of  these  marauders  or  to  protect 
himself  by  fire  and  boiling  water.  It  is 
the  habit  of  the  bashikouay  to  march 
through  the  forest  in  a  loDg  regular  line — 
about  two  inches  broad  or  more,  and 
often  miles  in  length.  AH  along  the  line 
larger  ants,  who  act  as  office)^,  stand  out- 
side the  ranks,  and  keep  the  singular  army 
in  order.  If  they  come  to  a  place  where 
are  no  trees  to  shelter  them  from  the  sun, 
the  heat  of  which  they  cannot  bear,  they 
immediately  burrow  underground  and 
form  tunnels.  It  takes  often  more  than 
twelve  hours  for  one  of  these  armies  to 
pass. 

When  they  grow  hungry,  at  a  certain 
command  which  seems  to  take  place  ail 
along  the  line  at  the  same  time,  the  long 
file  spreads  itself  through  the  forest  in  a 
front  line,  and  attacks  and  devours  all  it 
overtakes  with  a  fury  that  is  quite  irresist- 
ible. All  the  other  living  inhabitants  of 
the  forest  flee  before  it.  I  myself  have 
had  to  run  for  my  life.  Their  advent  is 
known  beforehand  :   the  still  forest  be- 


comes alive,  the  trampling  of  the  ele- 
phant, the  flight  of  the  antelope  or  of  the 
gazelle,  of  the  leopard,  of  snakes,  all  the 
living  world,  in  the  same  direction  where 
the  other  animals  are  fleeing  away. 

I  remember  well  the  first  time  I  met 
the.se  bashikouays  in  their  attacking  raid. 
I  knew  not  then  what  was  in  store  for 
me.  I  was  hunting  by  myself  all  alone, 
when  suddenlv  the  forest  became  alive  in 
the  manner  I  have  described  above  ;  a 
sudden  dread  seized  me  ;  I  did  not  know 
what  all  this  meant.  Some  convulsion  of 
nature  was  perhaps  going  to  take  place. 
I  stood  still  in  the  hunting  path,  resting 
on  my  gun,  when  all  at  ouce,  as  if  by 
magic,  I  was  covered  with  them  and  bit- 
ten everywhere.  I  fled  in  haste  for  dear 
life  in  the  same  direction  the  animals  had 
taken,  and  the  middle  of  a  stream  became 
ray  refuge.  Their  manner  of  attack  is  an 
impetuous  leap,  instantly  the  strong  pin- 
cers are  fastened,  and  they  only  let  go 
when  the  piece  gives  way.  They  even 
ascend  to  the  top  of  the  trees  for  their 
prey.  This  ant  seems  to  be  animated  by 
a  kind  of  fury,  which  causes  it  entirely  to 
disregard  its  own  safety  and  seek  only  the 
conquest  of  its  prey.  Sometimes  men 
condemned  to  death  on  account  of  witch- 
craft are  made  fast  to  a  tree,  and  if  an 
army  of  hungry  bashikouays  passes,  in  a 
short  time  only  his  bare  skeleton  remains 
to  tell  the  tale. 

'the  power  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
white  man  extended  but  a  few  miles  from 
the  coast,  and  the  interior  was  a  terra  incog* 
nita.  To  ascend  the  rivers,  to  acquaint 
myself  with  the  superstitious  customs  and 
mode  of  life  of  the  black  tribes  who  had 
not  hitherto  been  visited  by  white  men, 
to  hunt  in  the  Great  Forest,  make  natural 
history  collections,  to  explore  the  countiy, 
were  among  the  chief  objects  I  had  in 
view.  In  that  Great  Forest  I  travelled, 
always  on  foot,  and  in  every  direction, 
and  unaccompanied  by  any  white  man, 
more  than  ten  thousand  miles  ;  I  shot, 
preserved,  and  brought  home  more  than 
two  thousand  birds,  many  of  which  were 
new  species  ;  and  more  than  two  hundred 
quadrupeds — twenty  of  these  were  also 
new  species  ;  and  more  than  eighty  skele- 
tons, and  some  hundred  and  twenty  skulls. 
All  these  had  to  be  carried  on  the  backs 
of  my  followers  and  carefully  packed  and 
protected  from  the  heavy  rain. 

What  terrific  weather  and  dangers  often 
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attended  na  in  our  marches  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  the  rainy  season  near 
the  sea-shore  lasted  nearly  nine  months, 
and  the  mountains  actually  seemed  to  have 
been  the  home  of  rain.  In  October  the 
fierce  tornado  began,  making  the  mighty 
forest  tremble  to  its  base  ;  and  often  the 
old  giant  trees,  unable  to  stand  its  force, 
fell,  carrying  everything  before  them. 
The  loud  crash  of  a  hundred  trees  upon 
which  it  fell  filled  the  forest.  The  tor- 
nado is  followed  by  terrific  thunder  and 
most  vivid  lightning,  and  many  a  time, 
for  several  consecutive  hours,  there  was 
no  cessation  even  of  a  few  seconds,  and 
torrents  of  rain  incessantly  descended  till 
morning. 

In  the  morning,  at  the  dawn  of  day- 
light, we  all  got  up,  food  was  cooked,  we 
took  a  scanty  breakfast,  walked  or  trav- 
elled till  noon,  rested  or  cooked  our  food 
for  about  an  hour,  and  then  on  the  march 
again  until  nearly  sunset.  When  we 
halted  for  the  night  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  was  for  the  men  and  women  to 
gather  firewood,  large  leaves  to  roof  our 
sheds,  and  cut  sticks  for  the  building  of 
these  sheds,  for  I  had  no  tent  with  me,  it 
being  impossible  to  carry  heavy  baggage 
through  the  forest.  All  these  were  so 
plentiful  in  the  forest,  that  all  were  srener- 
ally  collected  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 
8orae  running  little  rivulets  were  close  by^ 
so  that  we  could  get  our  water.  Then  we 
built  great  fires  and  made  ourselves  com- 
fortable, and  were  always  careful  to  build 
the  fires  in  such  a  manner  that  the  rains 
of  the  night  would  not  extinguish  them. 
A  long  part  of  the  evening  was  generally 
spent  by  me  in  preparing  the  skins  of 
birds  and  animals  1  had  shot. 

In  order  to  explore  the  country  my 
duty  was  first  to  make  friends  with  the 
chief  and  people  of  the  sea-coast,  and  to 
learn  their  language.  Then  after  a  while 
these  people  would  take  me  to  the  people 
of  the  next  tribe  ;  here  I  would  make 
friends  again  and  try  my  way  futther  and 
get  new  porters  ;  one  language  or  a  dia- 
lect would  carry  me  through  three  or  four 
tribes,  then  I  had  to  stop  and  learn  an- 
other dialect.  There  are  no  beasts  of 
burden  ;  man,  or  woman  rather,  is  the 
only  beast  of  burden.  Paths  lead  from 
one  village  to  another,  consequently  from 
one  tribe  to  another  ;  sometimes  some  of 
these  are  little  used  on  account  of  war  and 
enmity  between  villages  or  tribes  ;  then 


they  can  hardly  be  seen  and  are  almost  at 
times  quite  lont  in  the  jungle,  so  the  ut- 
most caution  and  all  the  skill  of  my  men 
was  necessary  in  order  that  we  should  not 
lose  our  way.  In  addition  to  these  there 
arc  paths  leading  to  plantations — which 
come  to  a  sudden  termination — and  hunt- 
ing tracks.  Woe  to  the  man  who  loses 
his  way  !  Many  of  the  villages  are  small 
and  they  are  often  far  apart,  so  that  no 
party  of  several  hundred  men  could  trav- 
erse the  country  without  bringing  famine, 
and  finding  themselves  famished  for  want 
of  procuring  sufficient  food  ;  hence  they 
would  have  to  take  the  food  by  force,  and 
their  advance  would  be  heralded  by  the 
war  cries  and  the  hostility  of  the  natives 
as  they  made  their  appearance,  and  one 
bloodv  condict  after  another  would  be  sure 
to  happen. 

The  advice  of  my  old  friend  King 
Quengueza,  of  which  I  often  proved  the 
truth,  ran  thus  : — 

*'  Now  listen  to  what  I  say — yon  will  visit 
many  strange  tribes.  If  yon  see  on  the  road 
or  in  the  streets  of  a  village  a  fine  bnaoh  of 
plantains  with  ground  nuts  lying  by  its  side, 
do  not  toach  them,  leave  the  village  at  onoe  ; 
this  is  a  tricky  village,  for  the  people  are  on 
the  watch  to  see'  what  yon  will  do  with  them. 
If  the  people  of  any  village  tell  yon  to  go  and 
catch  fowls  or  goats,  or  out  plantains  for  your- 
self, say  to  them,  '  Strangers  do  not  help 
themselves  :  it  is  the  duty  of  the  host  to  catch 
the  goat  or  fowl  and  to  cut  the  plantains,  and 
bring  the  present  to  the  house  that  has  been 
given  to  the  gnest.*  When  a  house  is  given 
to  you  in  any  village,  keep  to  that  honse,  and 
go  into  no  other  ;  and  if  yon  see  a  seat  do  not 
sit  upon  it,  for  there  are  setfts  which  none  bat 
the  owners  can  sit  npon.  Bnt.  above  all,  be- 
ware of  women  !  I  tell  yon  these  things  that 
yon  may  joororey  in  safety.'* 

The  food  of  the  country  is  maize,  sweet 
potatoes,  plantains,  yams,  cassava  (ma- 
nioc), pumpkins,  and  ground  nuts.  The 
two  first  do  not  go  far  inland.  Man  is 
comparatively  scarce  in  this  great  wilder- 
ness ;  the  population  is  divided  into  a 
great  number  of  tribes  ;  I  have  myself 
been  among  thirty-five  of  them.  The 
tribes  are  subdivided  into  clans.  The 
people  in  many  parts  of  the  country  live 
in  an  almost  permanent  state  of  war. 

Polygamy  and  slavery  are  well-estab- 
lished institutions  ;  most  men  own  slaves, 
but  the  slaves  must  belong  to  some  other 
tribe  ;  no  raids  are  made  upon  villages  for 
the  single  purpose  of  procuring  slaves. 
The  children  of  slaves  are  not  slaves,  but 
form  a  class  of  their  own.     Parents  in 
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many  cases,  w'th  the  consent  of  their  re- 
spective families,  can  sell  their  children. 

The  more  powerfal  a  man  is,  the  more 
slaves  and  wives  he  possesses.  Idol  wor- 
ship, the  belief  in  good  and  oil  spirits,  in 
the  power  of  fetiches,  and  of  incantation, 
arc  prevalent  everywhere.  But  there  is  a 
cnrse  probably  greater  than  slavery  itself  ; 
it  is  the  belief  of  the  people  in  the  power 
of  witchcraft.  Woe  to  the  man  who  is 
believed  to  be  a  wizard,  or  to  the  woman 
who  is  supposed  to  be  a  witch  ;  nothing 
but  the  ordeal  of  drinking  the  mboundou 
can  expiate  the  crime,  and  fortunate  in- 
deed are  those  who  pass  safely  through 
this  ordeal,  for  this  mboundou  is  a  most 
powerful  poison. 

The  most  characteristic  point  about 
the  negro  tribes  I  have  met  is  their  great 
eagerness  and  love  for  trade.  The  fortu- 
nate or  unfortunate  man  who  kills  an  ele- 
phant  and  lives  far  inland  has  to  wait  a 
long  time,  often  several  years,  before  he 
gets  goods  in  exchange  for  his  ivory.  The 
tusk  either  comes  down  the  river  or  by 
the  paths  which  lead  from  one  village  or 
tribe  to  another,  and  the  journey  takes  a 
long  time. 

Trade  is  carried  on  bv  baiter  in  the  fol- 

* 

lowing  manner  : — ^The  tribes  along  the 
sea-shore  are  succeeded  by  one  tribe  after 
another  in  the  interior.  Each  of  the 
tribes  claims  the  right  of  way,  and  assumes 
to  itself  the  privilege  of  acting  as  go-be- 
tween or  middle-man  to  those  next  to  it, 
and  charges  a  heavy  commission  for  this 
office,  and  no  infraction  of  this  rule  is  per- 
mitted. The  lucky  owner  of  a  tusk  is 
obliged  by  the  laws  of  trade  to  intrust  it 
to  some  man  he  knows  in  the  next  tribe 
nearer  the  coast.  This  one  in  turn  for- 
wards or  takes  it  to  the  next  chief  or 
friend.  So  the  ivory  often  passes  through 
a  dozen  hands  or  more  before  it  reaches 
the  coast.  But  th's  is  only  half  the  evil. 
Although  the  producer  trusts  his  ivory, 
this  trade  is  carried  on  entirely  on  credit, 
and  no  securities  are  given. 

The  ivory  of  the  coast  is  said  to  be  the 
finest  obtained  in  Western  Africa,  and  is 
or  was  very  plentiful  in  the  days  I  speak 
of,  about  100,000  pounds  coming  from 
the  Gaboon  alone  yearly.  Many  of  the 
ivory  tusks  find  their  way  from  the  in- 
terior to  the  sea-shore  f^om  a  long  dis- 
tance. 

Now  when  the  last  black  fellow  disposes 
of  his  tusk  of  ivory  to  the  white  merchant. 


he  retains,  in  the  first  place,  a  very  liberal 
percentage  of  the  return  for  his  valuable 
services,  and  transfers  the  remainder  of 
the  goods  to  the  next  man  or  tribe  in  the 
series.  He,  in  turn,  takes  a  commission 
for  his  trouble  in  the  transaction  and 
passes  on  what  is  left,  and  so,  finally,  a 
very  small  remainder  is  handed  to  the  fel- 
low who  killed  the  elephant,  and  the 
amount  he  receives  is  a  very  small  one 
compared  with  the  goods  received  on  the 
coast.  Slaves  are  sold  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Each  man  generally  waits  for  the 
proceeds.  The  creditor  in  such  case  lives 
with  the  debtor  ;  he  is  an  honored  guest, 
and  while  waiting,  the  host  gives  him  one 
of  his  own  wives — a  hospitable  custom  in 
this  part  of  Africa,  which  a  man  is  always 
expected  to  observe  toward  his  visitors. 
Whenever  I  entered  a  village,  the  chief 
always  made  haste  to  place  a  part,*  often 
all  his  wives,  at  my  service.  Time  is  lit- 
erally of  no  account  to  an  African.  A 
friend's  village  is  as  jolly  a  place  as  any 
village  of  his  own  countrv,  and  perhaps 
in  a  few  months  his  goods  would  come. 
So  the  days  go  on  pleasantly. 

Among  the  most  curious  tribes  or  peo- 
ple I  discovered  in  that  great  forest  were 
the  cannibals  and  the  dwarfs. 

The  cannibal  tribes  with  which  I  came 
in  contact  were  the  Fans  and  the  Oahebas. 
They  are  the  finest,  bravest-looking  ne- 
groes I  saw  in  the  interior,  and  eating  hu- 
man fiesh  seems  to  agree  with  them, 
though  I  afterward  saw  other  Fan  tribes 
whose  members  had  not  the  fine  air  of 
these  mountaineers. 

The  strangest  thing  about  the  Fans  is 
their  constant  encroachments  upon  the 
land  westward.  They  were  much  lighter 
in  color  than  any  of  the  coast  tribes, 
strong,  tall,  and  well-made,  and  evidently 
active.  The  men  were  almost  naked,  and 
wore  no  cloth  about  the  middle,  but  in- 
stead, the  soft  inside  bark  of  a  tree,  over 
which  in  front  was  su^ipended  the  skin  of 
some  wild  cat  or  other  animal.  They  had 
their  teeth  filed,  which  gcives  the  face  a 
ghastly  and  ferocious  look,  and  some  had 
their  teeth  blackened  besides.  All  tho 
Fans  wore  queues.  Their  hair  or  **  wool' ' 
was  drawn  out  into  long,  thin  plaits  ;  on 
the  end  of  each  stiff  plait  were  strung 
some  white  beads,  or  copper  or  iron  rings. 
Some  wore  feather  caps,  but  others  wore 
long  queues  made  of  their  own  wool  and  a 
kind  of  tow,  dyed  black  and  mixed  with 
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it,  and  giving  the  wearer  a  strange  appear- 
ance. 

The  women,  who  were  even  less  dressed 
than  the  men,  were  roach  smaller  than 
they,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Fernando  Po,  who  are  called 
Boobies,  I  never  saw  sach  ugly  women  as 
these.  These,  too,  had  their  teeth  filed, 
and  most  had  their  bodies,  like  those  of 
the  men,  painted  red,  by  means  of  a  dye 
obtained  from  the  bar- wood.  They  car- 
ried their  babies  on  their  backs  in  a  sling 
or  rest  made  of  some  kind  of  tree-bark 
and  fastened  to  the  neck  of  the  mother. 

The  king  was  a  ferocious-looking  fellow 
whose  body  was  painted  red,  and  whose 
face,  chest,  stomach,  and  back  were  tat- 
tooed in  a  rude  but  very  effective  manner. 

The  queue  of  Ndiayai^  the  king,  was 
the  biggest  of  all,  and  terminated  in  two 
tails,  in  which  were  strung  brass  rings, 
while  the  top  was  ornamented  with  white 
heads.  Brass  anklets  jingled  as  he  walked. 
The  front  of  his  middle-cloth  was  a  fine 
piece  of  genetta-skin.  His  beard  was 
plaited  in  several  plaits,  which  also  con- 
tained white  beads,  and  stuck  out  stiffly 
from  the  face. 

The  queen  was  neaily  naked,  her  only 
article*  of  dress  being  a  strip  of  the  Fan 
cloth,  died  red,  and  about  four  inches 
wide.  Her  entire  body  was  tattooed  in 
the  most  fanciful  manner  ;  her  skin,  from 
long  exposuie,  had  become  rough  and 
knotty.  She  wore  two  enormous  iron 
anklets — iron  being  a  very  precious  metal 
with  the  Fan — and  had  in  her  ears  a  pair 
of  copper  ear-rings  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  very  heavy.  These  had  so  weighed 
down  the  lobes  of  her  ears  that  I  could 
have  put  my  little  finger  easily  into  the 
holes  through  which  the  rings  were  run. 

All  the  Fan  villages  are  strongly  fenced 
or  palisaded,  and  by  night  a  careful  watch 
is  kept.  They  have  also  a  little  native 
dog,  whose  sharp  bark  is  the  signal  of 
some  one  approaching  from  without.'  The 
villages  are  as  a  rule  neat  and  clean,  the 
streets  being  swept,  and  all  garbage — ex- 
cept, indeed,  the  well-picked  bones  of 
their  human  victims —is  thrown  out. 

Signs  of  cannibalism,  in  piles  of  human 
bones,  mixed  up  with  other  offal,  thiown 
at  the  sides  of  several  houses,  were  seen 
everywhere. 

The  villages  consisted  mostly  of  a  single 
street  from  600  to  800  yards  long,  on 
each  side  of  which  were  built  the  houses. 


The  latter  were  small,  being  only  eight  or 
ten  feet  long,  five  or  six  wide,  and  four  or 
five  in  height,  with  slanting  roofs.  They 
were  made  of  bark,  and  the  roofs  were  of 
a  kind  of  matting  made  of  the  leaves  of  a 
palm-tree.  The  doors  run  up  to  the 
eaves,  about  four  feet  high,  and  there 
were  no  windows. 

As  blacksmiths  they  very  far  surpass  all 
the  tribes  of  this  region  who  have  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  whites.  Their 
warlike  habits  have  made  iron  a  most 
necessary  article  to  them  ;  and  though 
their  tools  are  very  simple,  their  patience 
is  great,  and  they  produce  some  very  neal 
workmanship. 

These  cannibals  have  a  great  diversity 
of  arms.  I  saw  men  armed  with  cross- 
bows, from  which  are  shot  either  iron- 
headed  arrows,  or  the  little,  but  really 
most  deadly,  poisoned- tipped  arrows. 
These  are  so  light  that  they  would  blow 
away  if  simply  laid  in  the  groove  of  the 
bow.  To  prevent  this  they  use  a  kind  of 
sticky  gum,  a  lump  of  whieh  is  kept  on 
the  under  side  of  the  bow,  and  with  which 
a  small  spot  in  the  groove  is  lightly 
rubbed.  The  handle  of  the  bow  is  in- 
geniously split,  and  by  a  little  peg,  which 
acts  as  a  trigger,  the  bow-string  is  dis- 
engaged, and,  as  the  spiing  is  very  strong, 
sends  the  arrow  to  a  great  distance,  and, 
light  as  it  is,  with  great  force.  They  are 
good  marksmen  with  their  bows,  which 
require  great  strength  to  bend.  They 
have  to  sit  on  their  haunches,  and  apply 
both  feet  to  the  middle  of  the  bow,  while 
they  pull  with  all  their  strength  on  the 
string  to  bend  it  back. 

The  larger  arrows  have  an  iron  head^ 
Bomethine;  like  the  sharp  barbs  of  a  har- 
poon.  These  are  used  for  hunting  wild 
beasts,  and  are  about  two  feet  long.  But 
the  more  deadly  weapon  is  the  little  in- 
significant stick,  not  more  than  twelve 
inches  long,  and  simply  sharpened  at  one 
end.  This  is  the  famed  poison-arrow — a 
missile  which  bears  death  wherever  it 
touches,  if  only  it  pricks  a  pin's-point  of 
blood.  The  poison  is  made  of  the  juices 
of  a  plant  which  was  not  shown  me. 
They  dip  the  sharp  ends  of  the  arrows 
several  times  in  this  sap,  and  let  it  get 
thoroughly  dried  into  the  wood.  It  gives 
the  point  a  red  color.  The  arrows  are 
very  carefully  kept  in  a  little  bag,  made 
neatly  of  the  skin  of  some  wild  animal. 
They  are  much  dreaded  among  the  neigh- 
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boring  tribes,  as  tbey  can  be  thrown  or 
projected  with  sach  power  as  to  take  effect 
at  a  distance  of  fifteen  yards,  and  with 
such  velocity  that  you  cannot  see  them  at 
all  till  they  are  spent. 

Over  their  shoulders  was  suspended  fhe 
huge  country  knife,  and  in  their  hands 
were  spears  and  the  great  shield  of  ele- 
phant-hide, and  about  the  necks  and 
bodies  of  all  was  hung  a  variety  of  fetiches 
and  greegrees,  which  rattled  as  they 
walked. 

The  Fan  shield  is  made  of  the  hide  of 
an  old  elephant,  and  only  of  that  part 
which  lies  across  the  back.  This,  when 
dried  and  smoked,  is  bard  and  almost  as 
impenetrable  as  iron.  The  shield  is  about 
three  feet  long  by  two  and  a  half  wide. 

Some  bore  on  their  shoulders  the  terri- 
ble war  axe,  one  blow- of  which  quite  suf- 
fices to  split  a  human  skull.  Some  of 
these  axes,  as  well  as  their  spears  and 
other  iron-work,  were  beautifully  orna- 
mented with  scroll- worky  and  wrought  in 
graceful  lines  and  curves  which  spoke  well 
for  their  artisans. 

The  war-knife,  which  hangs  by  the  side, 
is  a  terrible  weapon  for  a  hand-to-band 
conflict,  and,  as  they  explained  to  me,  is 
designed  to  thrust  through  the  enemy's 
body  ;  they  are  about  three  feet  long. 
There  is  another  huge  knife  also  worn  by 
some  of  the  men.  This  is  over  a  foot 
long,  by  about  eight  inches  wide,  and  is 
used  to  cut  down  through  the  shoulders  of 
an  adversary. 

Then  there  is  a  very  singular  pointed 
axe,  which  is  thrown  from  a  distance. 
When  thrown  it  strikes  with  the  point 
down,  and  inflicts  a  terrible  wound.  The 
object  aimed  at  with  tl^is  axe  is  the  head, 
and  they  use  it  with  great  dexterity.  The 
point  penetrates  to  the  brain,  and  kills  the 
victim  immediately  ;  and  then  the  round 
edge  of  the  axe  is  employed  to  cut  oft  the 
head,  which  is  borne  away  by  the  victor 
as  a  trophy. 

Many  of  the  men  wore  a  smaller  knife 
—but  also  rather  unwieldy — which  served 
the  various  offices  of  a  jack-knife,  a 
hatchet  and  a  table-knife. 

The  spears,  which  are  six  to  seven  feet 
in  length,  are  thrown  with  great  force  and 
great  accuracy  of  aim.  They  make  the 
long  Hlender  rod  fairly  whistle  through 
the  air.  Most  of  them  can  throw  a  spear 
effectively  to  the  distance  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  yards. 


In  the  midst  of  this  Great  Forest  I  dis* 
covered,  in  the  year  1865,  some  of  the 
dwarf  or  pigmy  tribes.  1  had  heard  of 
these  people  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Apingi  country,  under  the  name  of 
Ashoungas  ;  among  the  Ashangos  they 
are  called,  however,  Obongos.  From  the 
loose  and  exaggerated  descriptions  I  had 
heard,  1  had  given  no  more  credence  to 
the  report  of  the  existence  of  these  dwarf 
tribes  than  to  that  of  men  with  tails,  who 
bad  stools  with  a  hole  in  them  for  their 
tails  to  be  put  through,  or  to  the  stories 
of  the  Sapadi,  or  cloven- footed  men. 

The  first  positive  proof  I  had  of  the 
veracity  of  the  natives  in  this  part  oc- 
curred in  the  following  manner  : — While 
I  was  traversing  the  wild  forest  of  the 
Ashango  country  we  came  suddenly  upon 
a  cluster  of  most  extraordinary  diminutive 
huts,  which  I  should  have  passed  by, 
thinking  them  to  be  some  kind  of  fetich- 
houses,  if  I  had  not  been  told  by  my 
guides  that  we  might  meet  in  this  district 
with  villages  of  a  tribe  of  dwarf  negroes, 
who  are  scattered  about  the  Ishogo  and 
Ashango  countries  and  other  parts  farther 
east.  The  huts  were  of  a  low  oval  shape  ; 
the  highest  part — that  nearest  the  en- 
trance—was about  four  feet  from  the 
ground  ;  the  greatest  breadth  was  about 
four  feet  also.  On  each  side  were  three 
or  four  sticks  for  the  man  and  woman  to 
sleep  upon.  The  huts  were  made  of  flexi- 
ble branches  of  trees,  bent  almost  into  a 
circle  with  both  ends  fixed  in  the  ground, 
the  longest  branches  being  in  the  middle, 
and  the  others  successively  shorter,  the 
whole  being  covered  with  lai^e  leaves. 

So  far  as  my  experience  goes  they  are 
scattered  through  the  Great  Forest.  At 
times  several  of  these  villages  are  situated 
near  each  other.  Sometimes  1  could  see 
that  a  village  had  just  been  abandoned, 
while  others  were  inhabited,  but  the  people 
were  all  out  on  hunting  or  fishing  ex- 
peditions or  excursions. 

These  dwarfs  were  afterward  seen  by 
the  Gerinan  explorer  Schweinfurth — who 
kindly  mentioned  me  as  their  discoverer 
— subsequently  also  by  Dr.  Junker,  and 
lastly  by  Mr.  Stanley. 

The  dwarfs  were  very  shy  with  me,  and 
I  had  great  difficulty  in  approaching 
them  ;  but  on  one  occasion  we  suddenly 
came  upon  twelve  huts  of  this  strange 
tribe,  in  a  retired  nook  in  the  forest, 
scattered  without  order,  and  covering  alto- 
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gether  only  a  very  small  space  of  ground. 
When  we  approached  them  no  sign  of  a 
living  creature  was  to  be  seen,  and,  in 
fact,  we  found  them  deserted. 

Leaving  the  abandoned  huts,  we  con- 
tinued our  way  through  the  forest ;  and 
presently,  within  a  distance  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  we  came  on  another  village, 
composed,  like  the  last,  of  about  a  dozen 
ill- constructed  shelters.  The  dwellings 
had  been  newly  made,  for  the  branches  of 
trees  of  which  they  were  formed  had  still 
their  leaves  on  them,  quite  fresh.  We 
approached  with  the  greatest  caution,  in 
order  not  to  alarm  the  wild  inmates,  my 
Ashango  guides  holding  up  a  bunch  of 
beads  in  a  friendly  way,  and  shouting, 
*'  Do  not  run  away,  the  Spirit  has  come 
with  us  to  give  you  beads  ;"  but  all  our 
care  was  fruitless,  for  the  men,  at  least, 
were  gone  when  we  came  up.  Their 
flight  was  very  hurried.  We  hastened  to 
the  huts,  and  luckily  found  three  old  wom- 
en and  one  young  man,  who  had  not  had 
time  to  run  away,  besides  several  chil- 
dren, the  latter  hidden  in  one  of  the  huts. 

The  little  holes  which  serve  as  doors  to 
the  huts  were  closed  by  fresh-gathered 
branches  of  trees  stuck  in  the  ground, 
showing  that  the  owners  were  absent,  and 
no  one  was  permitted  to  enter. 

The  color  of  these  people  was  a  dirty 
yellow,  much  lighter  than  the  Ashangos 
who  surround  them,  and  their  eyes  had 
an  untamable  wildness  about  them  that 
struck  me  as  very  remarkable.  In  their 
whole  appearance,  physique,  and  color, 
and  in  their  habitations,  they  are  totally 
unlike  the  Ashangos  or  other  tribes  afnong 
whom  they  live.  The  Ashangos,  indeed, 
are  very  anxious  to  disown  kinship  with 
them.  They  do  not  intermarry  with 
them  ;  but  declare  that  the  Obongos  in- 
termarry among  themselves,  sisters  with 
brothers,  doing  this  to  keep  the  families 
together  as  much  as  they  can.  The  small- 
ness  of  their  communities,  and  the  isola- 
tion in  which  the  wretched  creatures  live, 
must  necessitate  close  interbreeding. 
Their  foreheads  are  exceedingly  low  and 
narrow,  and  they  have  prominent  cheek- 
bones  ;  but  I  did  not  notice  any  peculiarity 
in  their  hands  or  feet,  or  in  the  position 
of  the  toes,  or  in  the  relative  length  of 
iheir  arms  to  the  rest  of  their  bodies  ;  but 
their  legs  appeared  to  be  rather  short  in 
proportion  to  their  trunks  ;  the  palms  of 
their  hands  seemed  quite  white.     The  hair 


of  their  heads  grows  in  very  short  curly 
tufts,  like  that  of  the  bushmen  of  South 
Africa,  to  whom  they  seem  closely  re- 
lated ;  this  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the 
Ashangos  and  neighboring  tribes  have 
rafher  long  and  thick  hair  on  their  heads, 
which  enables  them  to  dress  it  in  various 
ways  ;  with  the  Obongos  the  dressing  of 
the  hair  in  masses  or  plaits,  as  is  done  by 
the  other  tribes,  is  impossible.  The  only 
dress  they  wear  consists  of  pieces  of  home- 
made cloth  which  they  buy  of  theAshangos, 
or  which  these  latter  give  them  out  of  pure 
kindness,  for  I  observed  that  it  was  quite  a 
custom  of  the  Ashangos  to  give  their  own 
worn  denguis  to  these  poor  Obongos. 

The  Ashangos  and  other  tribes  like  the 
presence  of  this  curious  people  near  their 
villages  because  the  Obongo  men  are  very 
expert  and  nimble  in  trapping  wild  ani- 
mals and  fish  in  the  streams,  the  surplus 
of  which,  after  supplying  their  own  wants, 
they  sell  to  their  neighbors  in  exchange 
for  plantains,  and  also  for  iron  imple- 
ments, cooking  utensils,  water- jugs,  and 
all  manufactured  articles  of  which  they 
stand  in  need. 

The  woods  near  their  villages  are  so  full 
of  traps  and  pitfalls  that  it  is  dangerous 
for  any  but  trained  woodsmen  to  wander 
about  in  them  ;  I  always  took  care  not  to 
walk  back  from  their  village  by  night. 

The  Obongos  never  remain  long  in  one 
place.  They  are  eminently  a  migratory 
people,  moving  fom  place  to  place  when- 
ever game  becomes  scarce.  But  they  do 
not  wander  very  far  ;  that  is,  the  Obongos 
who  live  within  the  Ashango  territory  do 
not  go  out  of  that  territory — they  are 
called  the  Obongos  of  the  Ashangos — 
those  who  live  among  the  Njavi  are  called 
Obongo  Njavi — and  the  same  with  other 
tribes.  Obongos  are  said  to  exist  very 
far  to  the  east,  as  far,  in  fact,  as  the 
Ashangos  or  their  slaves  have  any  knowl. 
edge.  I  was  surprised  at  the  kindness, 
almost  the  tenderness,  shown  by  the 
Ashangos  to  their  diminutive  neighbors. 
The  Obongo  language  is  a  mixture  of 
what  was  their  own  original  language  and 
the  languages  of  the  various  tribes  among 
whom  they  have  resided  for  many  years 
or  generations  past.  The  tallest  dwarf  I 
saw  was  5  feet  and  \  inch  in  height.  The 
others  varied  fiom  4  feet  \  inch  to  4  feet 
7^  inches.  I  measured  a  woman  3  feet 
9  inches,  but  this  was  a  great  exception. 
— Fortnightly  Review, 
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Phase  the  First. 

She  never  cared  about  bimy  but  then 
she  cared  about  no  one  else,  except  ber 
own  people  and  her  father's  house.  Sbe 
adored  her  father,  who  was  a  weak,  un- 
lucky, but  adorable  man,  iuU  of  wit  and 
humor  and  kindliness — unerobittered  by 
failure,  undated  by  success. 

So  she  married  her  lover — for  he  was 

food-natured  enough,  and  fond  of  her  in 
is  aimless  limp  way.  A  country  gentle- 
man of  large  property,  and  beautiful  to 
look  at — a  credit  to  any  one  to  go  about 
with.  But,  oh  I  so  weak,  so  self-indul- 
gent, so  soulless,  so  hopelessly,  so  in- 
effably dull. 

She  was  as  bright  as  possible, — not 
pretty,  but  full  of  charm  and  chic  and  in- 
nocence all  tumbled  up  together. 

She  thouorht  how  nice  it  would  be  to 
have  a  jolly  home  for  the  boys  to  come 
to,  and  a  place  of  happy  rest  for  the 
ruined  father.  It  seemed  just  the  best 
thing  to  do  all  round,  and  so  she  did  it ; 
for  she  had  great  confidence  in  her  own 
judgment,  and  a  certain  sort  of  wish  and 
determination  to  act  wiHely  and  without 
self-consideration  at  all  times. 

Well  !  Twenty-four  hours  after  the 
mariiage  she  began  to  feel  what  she  had 
done.  She  had  no  one  to  talk  to,  noth- 
ing to  do.  She  came  of  a  bright,  clever, 
active,  merry  family,  and  the  quiet  was 
awful.  No  jokes.  No  laughter.  Ue 
understood  nothing  she  thought,  very 
little  she  said — in  fact,  she  was  bored  to 
death. 

It  was  better  for  a  while  when  they  got 
home,  for  then  she  was  among  her  friends 
and  her  kindred  again,  and  the  new  life 
and  interest  that  surround  a  young  mar- 
lied  girl  closed  her  eyes  for  a  time. 

I  think  she  never  felt  like  a  girl  again 
after  she  first  saw  him  drunk.  That  shut 
the  door  on  her  youth,  and  filled  her  with 
a  bitter  sense  of  disgrace  and  humihation 
that  never  left  her. 

It  grew  and  grew  and  ate  into  her  soul. 
Her  tremendous  spirits  and  good  health, 
with  her  keen  capacity  for  enjoyment, 
however,    concealed  well   the  mine  that 


was  always  ready  to  explode — the  fox  thai 
was  gnawing  at  her  heart ;  and  no  human 
being  guessed  that  the  merry,  laughing, 
amusing  girl — the  life  and  soul  of  every 
social  gathering — was  rapidly  changing 
into  a  reckless,  callous  woman,  chafing 
under  the  bondage  that  she  felt  was  kill- 
ing all  that  was  good  in  her,  and  making 
impossible  the  fulfilment  of  all  that  she 
had  longed  and  hoped  to  do  with  her  life. 

Phase  the  Second. 

*  Then  came  the  baby,  and  brought  with 
it  the  torrent  of  love  that  had  been  latent 
and  unsuspected,  —  passionate,  uncom- 
promising love  for  the  fine,  healthy,  com- 
monplace child,  growing  stronger  every 
day,  till  all  disappointment,  all  sense  of 
want,  was  lost  or  forgotten  in  the  over- 
whelming enjoyment  of  the  fulness  of  this 
love.  His  wants  and  wishes  of  all  kinds 
filled  every  moment  of  her  life,  absorbed 
her  thoughts,  blinded  her  to  every  de- 
ficiency and  to  every  other  duty,  and  left 
no  blank — for  every  aching  void  was 
filled. 

Of  course,  as  he  grew  older  he  occu- 
pied her  more  and  more,  as  it  became 
more  and  more  possible  to  have  him  con- 
stantly with  her.  He  slept  in  her  room, 
and  was  rarely  an  hour  away  from  her. 

There  was  nothing  particularly  engaging 
about  the  child.  He  was  a  good,  strong, 
upright,  steady  boy, — certainly  for  the 
first  ten  years  of  his  life  thinking  his 
mother  the  most  perfect  creature  in  the 
world,  enjoying  her  high  spirits  and  her 
energy,  confident  in  her  love  of  him,  and 
in  his  power  to  do  just  as  he  liked  with 
the  imperious,  self-reliant  little  woman, 
of  whom  other  people  stood  rather  in  awe. 

She  had  long  ceased  to  be  anything 
but  housekeeper  and  caretaker  to  her  hus- 
band, and  he  just  sank  into  a  lazy,  animal, 
self-indulgent  life  ; — good-tempered,  or 
rather  easy-going,  as  long  as  no  one  inter- 
fered with  him  ;  but  violent  and  insolent 
if  she  or  any  one  else  attempted  to  remon- 
strate with  him. 

He  always  spoke  kindly  to  little  Frank 
when  he  saw  him,  but  certainly  never 
gave   himself    either  trouble   or  anxiety 
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about  him,  and  was  only  cross  and  irrita- 
ble if  he  were  ill  or  in  any  way  disturbed 
the  arrangements  of  the  house.  Still,  I 
think,  down  in  his  heart  there  was  a  jeal- 
ousy of  her  passionate  adoration  of,  and 
absorption  in,  the  child. 

So  passed  away  ten  years,  till  the  time 
came  for  the  boy  to  go  to  school. 

She  never  hesitated  where  his  good  was 
concerned,  and  he  was  sent  off — she  smil- 
ing to  the  last.  But,  oh  !  that  long  lonely 
night,  as  she  lay  and  thought  of  the  small 
and  great  anxieties  this  separation  meant 
Was  he  warm  ?  No  one  had  kissed  him 
* '  Good  night. "  Was  he  happy  ?  Would 
he  love  her  as  much  when  he  came  home  f 
One  thing  was  certain — it  would  never  be 
quite  the  same  again.  God  only  knows 
what  she  suffered  that  night, — ay,  and 
many  a  night  after  !  I  fancy  she  got  rest- 
less alone  without  the  boy,  and  her  con- 
tempt for  her  husband  and  his  habits  and 
associates  made  the  home-life  almost  un- 
bearable. 

^  Her  father  had  died  ;  the  brothers  had 
drifted  off  into  houses  and  interests  of 
their  own.  She  was  not  happy  in  the 
choice  of  her  friends  at  that  time,  and  she 
read  exciting  novels,  both  French  and 
English  ;  but  had  no  fixed  habits — did 
and  read  nothing  to  develop  the  good  side 
of  what  might  have  been  a  noble  char- 
acter. The  dreams  of  a  useful  life  had 
certainly  passed  away,  and  she  just  lived 
to  kill  the  time  till  Frank* s  holidays  came 
round.  Her  whole  nature  was  hardening 
and  deteriorating  with  a  rapidity  which 
perhaps  any  one  who  only  saw  the  respect- 
able, every -day,  outside  life  of  her  home 
would  have  thought  impossible. 

Well,  the  holidays  came,  and  with 
them  the  bright  sunny.faced  schoolboy, 
exuberant  in  his  delight  at  being  at  home 
again  ;  shouting  with  pride  and  joy  at  the 
bigger  pony  provided  for  him  by  her  lov- 
ing care ;  fondling  the  dog ;  shaking 
bands  with  the  butler  and  gamekeeper, 
and  all  the  men-servants,  but  very  '^  stand- 
offish'' with  the  women,  for  fear  they 
should  kiss  him  as  they  used  to  do  ;  but 
glad,  oh  1  very  glad,  to  be  cuddled  and 
kissed  by  the  proud  and  happy  mother 
when  they  were  quite  alone.  She  put 
him  to  bed,  ' '  just  like  a  little  chap,  you 
know,  mummie  dear." 

Those  first  holidays  were  glorious, — 
not  a  drawback,  except  every  now  and  then 
the  anxiety  to  get  him  up  to  bed  before 


his  father  came  in,  or  to  get  him  out  of 
the  way,  lest  he  should  see  or  suspect  the 
shame  and  sorrow  of  her  life  and  of  his 
home.  It  was  a  happy  time,  however,  in 
spite  of  this  ;  but,  oh  !  how  short.  Then 
came  the  wrench  of  parting  again,  and  the 
boy  went  back  to  school,  taking  all  her 
softness  and  sunlight  with  him,  and  leav- 
ing only  coldness,  loneliness,  bitterness, 
and  the  growing  callousness  behind. 

Phase  the  Third. 

Of  course  as  the  boy  grew  older  it  be- 
came impossible  to  conceal  from  him  the 
state  of  things  at  home.  He  said  little — 
very  little  even  to  his  mother — nothing  to 
any  one  else  ;  but  he  became  quieter,  and 
went  more  readily  away  from  home  to 
stay  with  friends.  One  day  she  said  to 
him  :  *'  Frank,  you  might  ask  any  one 
you  like  to  stay  here  or  come  for  the 
shooting  ;  indeed  I  think  you  ought  to 
ask  those  with  whom  you  have  been  stay- 
ing." 

'*No,  mummie;  I  can't  do  that.  I 
can't  have  fellows  staying  here,  you 
know  :  it  wouldn't  do." 

She  turned  as  white  and  cold  as  marble, 
and  not  a  word  more  was  said  ;  but  that 
night  the  last  remnant  of  softness  left  her 
heart  forever,  and  she  cried  aloud  bit- 
terly in  her  lonely  chamber  :  '^  Shall  he 
spoil  and  darken  my  boy's  life  too,  as  he 
has  darkened  mine  ?  Now  God  forbid. 
If  God  there  be,  where  would  itis  justice 
be  in  this  ?" 

From  that  time,  I  think,  the  idea  never 
ceased  to  recur  :  '*  How  different  our  lives 
would  be  if  he  were  not  here,  dragging  us 
down — shaming  my  boy  before  his  fellows, 
taking  the  brightness  out  of  my  darling's 
face.  It  shall  not  be."  She  drilled  her- 
self to  think  that  her  boy's  happiness 
ought  to  be  her  first  care — her  first  duty. 

The  contempt  for  her  husband  turned 
to  hatred.  She  grew  to  see  in  him  only 
an  obstruction  between  her  boy  and  hap- 
piness,— a  shadow  over  her  son's  life,  a 
cumberer  of  the  ground, — and  her  heart 
became  as  stone  toward  him. 

Little  by  little,  as  Frank  grew  older,  he 
too  became  contemptuous  of  his  father  ; 
and  although  the  good  sturdy  boy  never 
spoke  of  him  to  any  one  but  with  respect, 
he  was  certainly  anything  but  affectionate 
or  conciliatory  in  his  behavior  or  manner 
toward  him.  A  mutual  constraint  and 
coolness  grew  up  between  them, — the  son 
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in  bis  heart  despising  and  disliking  his 
father  ;  the  father  guessing  but  too  truly 
the  feelings  of  the  son.  She,  who  ob- 
served everything,  soon  saw  how  this  feel- 
ing was  growing — how  the  father,  who 
only  avoided  Frank  when  he  was  sober, 
looked  sullenly  and  even  vindictively  at 
him  when  he  was  otherwise  ;  and  a  terror 
came  into  her  heart,  lest  in  some  shape  he 
should  injure  the  lad,  whose  presence  and 
demeanor  were  evidently  becoming  intol- 
erable to  him. 

Alas  !  alas  !  everything  was  tending  to 
strengthen  the  hard  bitterness  of  her 
heart,  and  to  ripen  into  action  the  love 
and  the  hate  so  strangely  combined  in  her 
passionate,  undisciplined  nature. 

At  last  one  evening  the  father  came 
home,  very  late,  after  much  searching  for, 
and  anxiety^  shared  unfortunately  by  the 
lad,  now  fifteen  years  old.  Came  home, 
violent  and  unaccountable,  a  sad,  degrad- 
ing spectacle. 

All  but  mother  and  son  were  asleep  in 
the  house,  and  there  ensued  one  of  those 
scenes  which  should  never  be  described, 
but  must  and  ought  to  be  left  to  the  im- 
agination of  those  who  do  not  know,  for- 
tunately for  themselves.  Frank  remon- 
strated, not  too  respectfully,  and  in  his 
anger  the  father  said  :  **  Not  one  six- 
pence of  my  money  shall  you  have.  I'll 
make  a  will  leaving  you  without  a  penny, 
and  so  teach  you  who  you  are  really  de- 
pendent on."  The  mother  heard  the 
words,  and  all  the  fury  of  her  pent-up 
anger  broke  forth  within  her.  *'  Shall  he 
indeed  make  my  boy  miserable  in  his  life 
to  leave  him  a  beggar  at  his  death  ?"  she 
thought.  **  Nay,  then,  if  God  will  not 
give  him  happiness  and  relief,  I  will  seize 
them  from  him, — so  shall  my  son  have 
enjoyment  and  rest,  and  our  home  become 
like  the  home  of  others,  where  the  sun 
shines,  and  who  fear  not  daylight." 
When  the  anger  died  away,  she  recognized 
what  had  really  been  in  her  thoughts  for 
years, — the  resolution  that  had  been  grow- 
ing sIow!y  but  surely  for  so  long, — the 
wish  that  had  been  budding  in  her  heart, 
but  that  the  heat  of  this  storm  and  threat 
had  ripened  suddenly  into  blossom,  and 
which  bore  such  deadly  fruit. 

A  few  months  later  the  strong  man  lay 
sleeping  in  the  vault, — quiet  reigned  in 
the  home,  and  hope  sprung  again  in  the 
mother's  heart. 

She  sat  watching  for  her  boy's  return 


from  school,  and  thinkine  of  the  free 
happy  time  they  would  have  together. 
No  fear  now  of  asking  "  the  fellows"-^ 
nothing  to  prevent  any  in-coming  or  out- 
going ;  nothing  to  bring  a  cloud  over  her 
bonny  boy's  face.  *'  Truly  I  have  done 
wisely  and  well,"  she  thought  ;  ''  now 
will  my  son  know  the  true  nature  of  home, 
a  place  of  peace." 

Phase  the  Fourth, 

Did  it  all  come  to  pass  just  as  she  ex- 
pected and  planned  If  I  fancy  not.  True, 
the  boy  returned,  but  instead  of  bringing 
back  with  him  the  sunny  face  of  his  child- 
hoc  d,  as  she  hoped  and  expected,  she  saw 
a  graver,  quieter  expression  there  than 
had  ever  been  there  before.  ^  The  shadow 
of  Death  had  passed  over  him,  and  not  all 
her  love  could  take  it  away. 

The  child  had  left  him  and  her  forever  I 
It  seemed  as  if  the  darkness  of  the  sin  had 
left  its  shadow  on  the  boy  who  knew 
nothing  of  it,  and  passed  by  the  woman 
who  had  sinned,  but  whose  natural  spirits 
and  callousness  to  all  but  one  rode  trium- 
phantly over  the  cloud,  and  who  seemed 
and  felt  just  as  quiet  and  calm  as  though 
Death  had  entered  their  house  in  bis 
usual  masterful  way,  against  the  prayers 
and  wishes  of  the  family,  instead  of  being 
summoned  there  by  her  impatient  and  im- 
perious hand. 

The  lad  was  self-reliant  and  self-willed, 
kind  and  respectful  to  her  after  his  nature, 
but  hardly  confidential,  more  ''  grown 
up"  than  a  boy  of  sixteen  ought  to  be, 
and  colder  and  more  reserved  than  most 
boys  are.  He  always  spoke  of  his  father 
with  respect  and  affection  when  he  spoke 
of  him  at  all,  which  was  very  rarely. 
He  showed  himself  quite  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  now  master.  He  took 
his  pleasures  for  himself, — it  was  no  longer 
her  eager  loving  hand  that  provided  them. 
In  fact,  he  ruled  and  made  his  own  life. 
He  had  passed  from  her  guidance  and 
planning  into  a  world  and  a  life  of  his  own 
making. 

Unconsciously  she  resented  his  self- 
reliance  and  his  independence.  He  acted 
so  discreetly,  so  wisely  in  all  things,  that 
there  was*  nothing  to  find  fault  with. 
But,  oh  !  how  sore  and  disappointed  she 
was. 

He  did  not  care  about  being  petted  : 
he  was  a  reserved,  manly  lad,  very  much 
afraid  of  showing  any  feelings  he  had,  and 
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1  think  particularly  afraid  of  showing  them 
to  his  mother,  who  was  so  demonstrative 
and  excitable.  He  didn't  like  her  bifi^h 
spirits,  which  were  constitutional,  and 
»  quite  unaltered  by  circumstances.  He 
didn't  think  they  were  dignified.  Her 
active  step  and  perfect  health  aggravated 
him.  He  fancied,  somehow,  that  widows 
ought  to  be  quiet,  rather  delicate  women, 
who  smiled  kindly  but  sadly.  He  didn't 
approve  of  his  mother  joking  and  sajing 
smart  bright  things,  and  making  people 
laugh,  *'  as  if  nothing  had  happened." 
He  disliked  her  expression  of  unorthodox 
or  peculiar  opinions,  and  even  went  so  far 
as  to  ask  her  not  to  express  them,  '*  even 
if  she  had  the  misfortune  to  feel  them. ' ' 

But  not  for  a  moment  did  she  regret 
what  she  had  done.  On  the  contrary,  she 
felt  sometimes  how  wisely  she  had  acted 
in  putting  power  in  the  hands  of  this 
able,  ligbt-thinking  young  man. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  two 
such  opposite  natures  should  drift  further 
and  further  apart.  Though  neither  could 
have  told  you  why,  there  was  no  warmth 
of  intercourse  between  them,  and  each 
lived  the  life  they  made  for  themselves. 
He  with  his  friends,  his  duties,  and  his 
pleasures.  His  friends  shallow,  his  duties 
narrow,  and  his  pleasures  discreet.  She, 
in  her  loneliness  and  disappointment, 
reading,  more  wisely  than  earlier  in  her 
life,  and  philosophically  accepting  the  re- 
salts  of  her  own  act  and  character. 

So  the  old  house  was  dull  and  quiet 
enough,  till  he  brought  home  a  bright 
good  English  girl  as  his  wife, — one  of  a 
large,  happy,  prosperous,  commonplace 
family  of  boys  and  girls,  who  quite  ac- 
cepted Frank  as  one  of  themselves,  and 
who  laughed  him  out  of  his  gravity,  and 
chaffed  him  out  of  his  priggish ness^  and 
the  old  place  rang  with  the  noise  of  inno- 
cent, healthy  youth. 

Frank  himself  whistled  as  he  went 
about,  and  sang  again  as  he  used  to  do 
when  ho  was  a  merry  little  boy,  and  when 
the  sound  of  his  laughter  warmed  the  cold 
aching  heart  of  his  lonely  desolate  mother. 

Only  somehow  the  laughter  was  hushed 
and  the  whistling  ceased  when  she  came 
into  the  room,  or  joined  the  party  out  of 
doors.  And  the  silence  caused  by  her 
presence  went  like  a  knife  into  her  heart ; 
and  though  she  never  regretted  nor  re- 
pented having  lifted  the  burden  from  her 
well-beloved's  life,  her  soul  writhed  within 
her  as  she  saw  that  she  only  brought  cloud 


and  chill  where  others  brought  him  light 
and  warmth  and  happiness. 

Phase  the  Last. 

Alone,  always  alone.  Perhaps  in  her 
loneliness  growing  away  from  the  sin — 
perhaps  her  unrepining,  unselfish  life  ex- 
piating to  a  certain  degree  the  fearful 
crime  which  in  her  wrong-headedness  and 
cold-heartedness  and  self-confidence  she 
had  committed. 

She  soon  left  the  Hall  and  the  young 
people  to  themselves ;  and  though  a 
friendly  interchan'ge  of  hospitality  was 
continued  between  the  two  houses,  it  was 
of  a  straggling  intermittent  kind,  and  had 
no  real  vitality  in  it  She  spent  her  life 
in  what  is  called  "'  active  well-doing,"  and 
brought  into  everything  she  undertook 
considerable  talent,  perfect  unselfishness, 
and  a  vast  deal  of  energy. 

She  lived  much  alone,  but  was  cheerful 
and  amusing  in  society,  liked  by  many, 
feared  by  some,  and  respected  by  all. 
The  people  who  really  loved  her  were 
those  who  were  quite  dependent  on  her, 
and  to  those  in  suffering  or  distress  her 
tenderness  was  irresistible,  and  her  gen- 
tleness and  softness  complete. 

But  it  was  with  babies  and  children  that 
she  altered  entirely.  Her  love  and  sym- 
pathy with  them  was  unbounded,  her  ten- 
derness and  patience  inexhaustible,  and 
their  adoration  of  her  complete.  In 
every  baby  face  she  seemed  to  see  the 
face  of  her  own  lost  baby,  in  every  sor- 
row and  suffering  of  theirs  the  sorrow  and 
suffering  that  might  have  been  his,  and 
she  yearned  and  struggled  for  the  happi- 
ness of  the  little  street  children  with  the 
same  yearning  and  longing  as  she  had 
done  for  his. 

Indeed  my  own  impression  is  that  she 
was  full  of  sympathy  with  all  helplessness 
and  pain  of  all  kinds. 

She  worshipped  happiness  as  the  unat- 
tainable, the  unknown  Good,  the  thing 
most  to  be  striven  after — hopeless  as  the 
quest  of  the  Holy  Grail,  but  none  the 
less  for  that,  the  only  end  worth  working 
for.  And  if  at  times  there  came  into  her 
human  heart  a  doubt  or  feeling  that  she 
had  killed  the  happiness  of  one  fellow- 
creature  by  destroying  his  life,  she  put  it 
away  from  her,  saying,  **  How  much  better 
every  duty  is  performed  by  the  living  than 
ever  it  would  have  been  by  the  dead." 

In  the  midst  of  a  life  of  usefulness,  of 
complete  unselfishness,  and  of  the  most 
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bitter  disappointmeDt — but  witb  no  trace 
of  repentance,  nor  regret  for  a  cruel  crime, 
but  believing  to  the  end  that  this  wrong 
was  right — untouched  by  remorse,  re- 
spected and  loved,  she  passed  quietly  and 
peacefully  away. 


Mourned  and  regretted  by  all  who  were 
dependent  on  her,  and  who  lived  in  close 
contact  with  her — but  estranged  from  the 
child  of  her  passionate  love,  and  alone, 
always  alone. — Blackwood* b  Magazine. 
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^  I  HAVE  been  taken  to  task  at  great 
length  and  with  great  severity  by  the 
Spectator  for  having  identified  the  '*  elect" 
with  the  *'  select ;"  and  the  Guardian 
has  charged  me,  in  terms  not  less  profuse 
and  energetic,  with  entertaining  '*  flun- 
key" notions,  not  only  of  this  life,  but  of 
the  next.  The  Spectator^  furthermore, 
denounces  me  as  a  person  of  singularly 
**  savage"  and  **  scornful  "  disposition. 
JMow,  as  these  are  moral  rather  than  liter- 
ary censures,  and  as  any  one  may,  if  he 
likes,  Consider  that  he  is  under  obligation 
to  defend  his  character  publicly  when  it 
has  been  publicly  impugned,  1  desire  to 
say  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  expres- 
sions and  sentiments  which  I  think  that 
my  judges  have  misinterpreted. 

I  confess  frankly  to  a  general  preference 
for  persons  of  ^*  distinction,"  and  even  to 
believing  that  they  are  likely  to  have  a 
better  time  of  it  hereafter  than  the  undis- 
tinguished, but  I  humbly  and  sincerely 
protest  to  my  monitors  that  I  do  not,  as 
they  assume,  identify  '^  distinction"  with 
wealth,  culture,  and  modem  Conservative 
politics,  though  I  do  hold  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  culture  ^'distinction"  rarely  be- 
comes apparent,  just  as,  in  the  absence  of 
polish,  the  tints  and  veins  of  a  tine  wood 
or  marble,  though  they  may  be  there,  are 
little  evident.  In  this  world,  at  least, 
'*  de  non  apparent!  bus  et  de  non  existen- 
tibns  eadem  est  ratio." 

If  we  could  see  the  soul  of  every  man 
— as,  indeed,  we  can,  more  or  less,  in  his 
face,  which  is  never  much  like  the  face  of 
any  other — we  should  see  that  every  one 
is  in  some  degree  '*  distinguished."  He 
is  bom  '^  unique,"  and  does  hot  make 
himself  so,  though,  by  fidelity  to  himself 
and  by  walking  steadily  and  persistently  on 
his  own  lino,  his  distinction  can  be  in- 
definitely increased,  as  it  can  be  indefi- 
nitely diminished  by  the  contrary  process, 


until  he  may  end  in  extinction  ;  for,  in- 
teriorly, man  lives  by  contrast  and  har- 
monious opposition  to  others,  and  the 
communion  of  men  upon  earth  as  of  saints 
in  heaven  abhors  identity  more  than  na- 
ture does  a  vacuum.  Nothing  so  shocks 
and  repels  the  living  soul  as  a  row  of  ex- 
actly similar  things,  whether  it  consists  of 
modern  houses  or  of  modem  people,  and 
nothing  so  delights  and  edifies  as  *'*'  dis- 
tinction." 

It  was  said  of  a  celebrated  female  saint 
that  she  did  nothing  but  what  was  done 
by  everybody  else,  but  that  she  did  all 
things  as  no  one  else  did  them.  In  man- 
ners  and  art,  as  in  life,  it  signifies  far  less 
what  is  done  or  said  than  how  it  is  done 
and  said  ;  for  the  unique  personality,  the 
alone  truly  interesting  and  excellent  thing, 
tie  *'  distinction,"  comes  out  in  the  latter 
only. 

I  am  old  enough,  and  have  been  lucky 
enough — no  doubt,  through  favor  rather 
than  through  the  manifestation  of  any  dis- 
tinction of  my  own— to  have  been  occa- 
sionally present  at  small  private  gather- 
ings of  eminent  statesmen  and  literary 
men,  in  times  when  such  eminence  usually 
savored  of  distinction  ;  and  I  confess  that 
I  have  had  few  experiences  which  so  helped 
me  to  understand  how  pleasant  a  thing 
life  might  become  under  supernaturally 
favorable  circumstances. 

My  friendly  monitors  of  the  Guardian 
and  Spectator  may,  perhaps,  discover 
further  confirmation,  in  these  words,  of 
their  impression  that  I  am  at  once  a 
**  flunkey"  and  a  *'  savage,"  and  my  con- 
fession may  recall  to  their  minds  that 
other  savage  to  whom  the  missionary 
sought  in  vain  to  convey  any  idea  of 
Heaven  until  he  compared  it  with  a  per- 
petual feast  of  buffalo*  beef  well  masticated 
by  a  squaw.  Well,  difference,  though  it 
may  not  amount  to  distinction,  is  better 
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than  dull  nniformity  ;  and  I  will  go  on 
my  own  way  without  nourishing  ill-will 
toward  my  critics,  and,  I  hope,  without 
provoking  it  in  them.  There  is  so  little 
distinction  now,  that  I  will  not  quarrel 
with  anybody  for  not  understanding  me 
when  I  praise  it.  In  English  letters,  for 
example,  now  that  Matthew  Arnold  and 
William  Barnes  are  gone,  and  Dr.  New- 
man is  silent,  and  Lord  Tennyson's  fas- 
cinating genius  is  taking  a  well-earned  re- 
pose, distinction  has  nearly  vanished. 
The  few  writers  who  have  now  a  touch  of 
it  have  been  before  the  world  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  or  more. 

The  verse  of  Mr.  William  Morris,  al- 
ways masterly,  is  sometimes  really  dis- 
tinguished, as  in  the  prelude  and  some  of 
the  lyrics  of  Love  is  Enough.  The  dis- 
tinction, too,  of  Mr.  tiwinburne's  writing 
is  occasionally  unquestionable ;  but  he 
allows  himself  to  be  troubled  about  many 
things,  and  would,  I  fancy,  write  more 
poetically,  if  less  forcibly,  were  his  patri- 
otism not  so  feverish  and  his  horror  of  the 
errors  and  wickedness  of  Popery  more  ab- 
stract, disinterested,  and  impersonal.  He 
is  wanting,  I  venture  to  tbink,  in  what 
Catholic  moralists  call  ''  holy  indiffer- 
ence." Distinction  is  also  manifest  in  the 
prose  of  Mr.  George  Meredith  when  the 
cleverness  is  not  too  overwhelming  to 
allow  us  to  think  of  anything  else  ;  but, 
when  the  nose  of  epigram  after  epigram 
has  no  sooner  reached  the  visual  nerve 
than  the  tail  has  whisked  away  from  it,  so 
that  we  have  had  no  time  to  take  in  the 
body,  our  wonder  and  bedazement  make 
it  sometimes  impossible  for  us  to  distin- 
guish the  distinction,  if  it  be  there. 

Democracy  hates  distinction,  though  it 
has  a  humble  and  pathetic  regard  for  emi- 
nence and  rank  ;  and  eminence  and  rank, 
by  the  way,  never  paid  a  more  charming 
and  delicate  compliment  to  Democracy 
than  when  Lord  Rosebery  affirmed  that 
the  test  of  true  literature,  and  its  only 
justifiable  Imprimatur ^  is  '*  the  thumb- 
mark  of  the  artisan." 

The  ten  or  so  superior  and  inexhausti- 
bly fertile  periodical  writers  who  (with 
three  or  four  fairly  good  novelists)  now 
represent  English  literature,  and  are  the 
arbiters  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  mo- 
nopolists of  fame,  share  the  dislike  of  their 
clientele  to  '^  distinction,"  suppressing  it, 
when  it  ventures  to  appear,  with  a  **  con- 
spiracy of  silence"  more  effective  than  the 


guillotine,  while  they  exalt  the  merit  which 
they  delight  to  honor  by  voices  more  over- 
whelming than  the  plebiscite.  Witness 
the  fate  of  William  Barnes,  who,  though 
far  from  being  the  deepest  or  most  power- 
ful, was  by  far  the  most  uniformly  **  dis- 
tinguished" poet  of  our  time.  Mr.  G. 
S.  Venablcs  said,  perhaps,  no  more  than 
the  truth  when  he  declared,  as  he  did  in 
my  hearing,  that  there  had  been  no  poet 
of  such  peculiar  perfection  since  Horace. 
Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave  has  also  done  him 
generous  and  courageous  justice.  But 
what  effect  have  these  voices  had  against 
the  solid  silence  of  non-recognition  by  our 
actual  arbiters  of  fame  ?  He  is  never 
named  in  the  authentic  schedules  of  mod- 
ern English  poets.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
any  one  nearer  to  a  Countess  than  his 
friend  Mrs.  Norton  ever  asked  him  to  din- 
ner, and  there  was  not  so  much  as  an  en- 
thusiastic Dean  to  decree  (upon  his  own 
respectable  responsibility)  the  national 
honor  of  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey  to 
the  poor  classic.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
approving  voices  of  our  literary  and  demo- 
cratic Council  of  Ten  or  so  are  as  tremen- 
dously effective  as  their  silence.  No  such 
power  of  rewarding  humble  excellence 
ever  before  existed  in  the  world.  Mrs. 
Lynn  Lynton,  of  her  own  knowledge, 
writes  tbus  : — **  Of  a  work,  lately  pub- 
lished, one  man  alone  wrote  sixteen  re- 
views. The  author  was  his  friend,  and  in 
sixteen  '  vehicles '  he  carried  the  flag  of 
his  friend's  triumph."  To  compare  good 
things  with  bad,  this  beneficent  ventrilo- 
quism reminds  one  of  Milton's  description 
of  the  devil,  in  the  persons  of  the  piiests 
of  Baal,  as  ^'a  liar  in  four  hundred 
mouths." 

I  hope  that  I  may  further  exonerate 
myself  from  the  charge  of  a  proclivity  to 
**  plush" — this,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
was  the  word  used  by  the  Guardian — and 
also  from  that  of  a  *'  savage''  disrespect 
for  modern  enlightenment,  as  authenti- 
cated by  **  the  thumb-mark  of  the  arti- 
san," when  I  go  on  to  say  that,  to  my 
mind,  there  can  be  no  *' distinction,"  in 
life,  art,  or  manners,  worth  speaking  of, 
which  is  not  the  outcome  of  singular 
courage,  integrity,  and  generosity,  and, 
I  need  scarcely  add,  of  intellectual  vigor, 
which  is  usually  the  companion  of  those 
qualities  habitually  exercised.  An  accom- 
plished distinction,  as  the  sight  of  it  gives 
the  greatest  delight  to  those  who  have  it, 
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or  are  on  the  way  to  the  attainment  of  it, 
80  it  18  the  greatest  of  terrors  to  the  vul- 
gar, whether  of  the  gutter  or  in  gilded 
chambers.  Their  assertion  of  their  sordid 
selves  it  rebukes  with  a  silence  or  a  look 
of  benevolent  wonder,  which  they  can 
never  forgive,  and  which  they  always  take 
for  indications  of  intolerable  pride,  though 
it  is  nothing  other  than  the  fitting  and  in- 
evitable demeanor,  under  the  circum- 
stances, of  the  '*  good  man,  in  whose 
eyes,"  King  David  says,  "  a  vile  person 
is  despised  ;"  or  that  recommended  by 
8t.  Augustine,  who  tells  us  that,  if  a  man 
does  not  love  the  living  truth  of  things, 
you  should  ^*  let  him  be  as  dirt"  to  you  ; 
or  by  a  still  higher  Authority,  who  directs 
you  to  treat  such  an  one  as  a  *^  sinner  and 
a  publican/*  or,  in  modem  phrase,  a 
*^  cad."  Naturally,  the  average  democrat 
— who  has  not  yet  learned  to  love  the 
living  truth  of  things — resents  *^  distinc- 
tion," and  pathetically  turns  to  Lord 
Rosebery  and  other  such  highly  certifi- 
cated judges  of  what  is  really  excellent  for 
consolation  and  reassurance ;  and  natu- 
rally the  loaders  of  democracy,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  in  the  newspapers 
and  magazines,  are  as  jealous  of  distinc- 
tion as  tne  Roman  democrats  were  of  the 
man  who  presumed  to  roof  his  house  with 
a  pediment — which,  perhaps,  reminded 
them  too  disagreeably  of  a  Temple. 

The  finest  use  of  intercourse,  whether 
personal  or  through  books,  with  the  raind» 
of  others  is  not  so  much  to  acquire  their 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  characters  as  to 
corroborate  our  own,  by  compelling  these 
to  '*  take  aspect,"  and  to  derive  fresh 
consciousness,  form,  and  power  to  our 
proper  and  peculiar  selves.  Such  inter- 
course not  only  brings  latent  '*  distinc- 
tion" into  life,  but  it  increases  it  more 
and  more  ;  a  beautiful  and  beloved  oppo- 
sition acting  as  the  scientific  toy  called 
the  **  electric  doubler,"  by  which  the  op- 
posite forces  in  the  two  jnxtsfposed  disks 
may  be  accumulated  almost  without  limit, 
and  splendid  coruscations  of  contrasting 
life  evoked,  where  there  apparently  was 
mere  inertness  before.  The  best  use  of 
the  supremely  useful  intercourse  of  man 
and  woman  is  not  the  begetting  of  chil- 
dren, but  the  increase  of  contrasted  per- 
sonal consciousnees. 

All  attraction  and  life  are  due  to  mag- 
netic opposition,  and  a  great  individuality, 
appearing  in  any  company,  acts  as  a  thun- 
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der- cloud,  which  brightens  the  circum- 
jacent air  by  alluiing  to  or  repelling  from 
itself  all  the  dusty  and  inert  particles 
which  float  so  thickly  in  the  air  of  ordinal y 
companies.  The  Catholic  Church,  whose 
forte^  I  think,  is  psychological  insight,  is 
peculiarly  sensible  in  tlii5>,  that,  instead  of 
encournging  uniformity  of  thought  and 
feeling,  as  all  otlier  churches  do,  she  does 
her  best,  in  the  direction  of  souls,  to  de- 
velop a#  wide  a  -distinction  as  is  consistent 
with  formal  assent  to  her  singularly  few 
articles  of  obligatory  faith.  She  requires 
consent  to  the  letter  of  the  doctrine,  but 
welcomes  as  many  and  seeroingly  conflict- 
ing ways  of  viewing  it  as  there  are  idiosyn- 
crasies of  character  in  men,  recommend- 
ing  each  not  to  force  his  inclination,  but 
to  seek  such  good  in  the  doctrine  as  best 
suits  him.  Thus  does  she  encourage  the 
immense  diversity  with  which  the  final 
vision  of  Truth  shall  be  reflected  in  pris- 
matic glories  from  the  *'  Communion  of 
the  Saints." 

In  the  world,  as  I  have  said,  distinct  ion 
can  scarcely  be  manifested  without  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  culture,  especially  that 
part  of  culture  which  consists  in  sim- 
plicity, modesty,  and  veracity.  But  cul- 
ture in  the  democracy  is  usually  deficient 
in  these  characteristics,  and  is  also  want- 
ing in  that  purity  of  manner  and  phrase- 
ology without  which  delicate  distinctions 
of  nature  are,  more  or  less,  indecipher- 
able. Plain  speaking — sometimes  very 
unpleasantly  plain  speaking — may  be  con- 
sistent with  distinction  ;  but,  until  tSir 
William  Harcourt,  Mr.  Labouchere,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone,  for  example,  learn  to  leave 
off  calling  Tory  spades  sanguinary  shovels, 
their  eminent  personalities  must  lack  one 
fundamental  condition  of  true  self-mani- 
festation. Persons  who  habitually  express 
themselves  so  loosely  must  rest  content,  in 
this  world,  with  something  short  of  true 
distinction,  though  when  they  shall  have 
attained  to  the  Communion  of  Saints  it 
may  become  unexpectedly  conspicuous  in 
them.  So  in  art.  In  poetry,  for  in- 
stance, good  and  simple  manners  and  lan- 
guage are  not  distinction,  but  distinction 
nowhere  appears  without  them.  The  or- 
dinary laws  of  language  must  be  observed, 
or  those  small  inflections  of  customaiy 
phrase,  that  '*  continual  slight  novelty," 
which  is,  as  Aristotle,  I  think,  says,  the 
essential  character  of  poetic  language,  and 
which  is  so  because  it  is  the  true  and  nat- 
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nral  expression  of  individuality,  will  be 
wanting.  Even  the  genius  and  ardor  of 
Dr.  Fnrnivall  roust  fail  to  disinter  the  soft 
pearl  of  distinction  from  the  heaped  pot- 
sheids  and  broken  brickbats  of  a  violent 
and  self-imposed  originality  of  diction, 
however  great  the  natuial  and  acquired 
faculties  of  the  poet  may  be  ;  yes,  even 
though  such  faculties  be  far  greater  than 
those  of  others  who  may  have  added  to 
their  generally  inferior  abilities  the  art  of 
**  expressing  themseivei.^^  Self  must, 
however,  be  eliminated  from  a  man's  con- 
aeiousnesa  before  the  "how,"  which  is 
the  first  essential  in  art,  can  make  itself 
heard  above  the  voice  of  the  comparatively 
insignitieant  **  what.*'  To  many  persons 
this  setting  of  the  manner  before  the  mat- 
ter must  appear  almost  immoial.  Shall 
the  virtues  of  eagerness  and  earnetttness  in 
pursuit  of  one's  own  true  good  and  that  of 
mankind  be  put  after  such  a  trifle  as  the 
mode  of  professing  them  ?  The  truth, 
however,  is  that  such  eagerness  and  ear- 
uestnesR  are  not  viitues,  but  rather  proofs 
that  virtue  is  not  yet  attained,  just  as  the 
desire  for  praise  is  a  proof  that  praise  is 
not  fully  deserved.  Repose  *'  marks  the 
manners  of  the  great,"  for  it  is  the  ex- 
pression of  a  degree  of  attainment  which 
makes  all  further  attainment  that  is  de- 
sired easy,  sure,  and  unexciting,  and  of  a 
modesty  which  refuses  to  regard  self  as 
the  **  hub  of  the  universe,"  without  which 
it  cannot  revolve,  or  indeed  as  in  any  way 
necessary  to  its  existence  and  well-being, 
however  much  it  may  concern  a  man's 
own  well-being  that  he  should  take  his 
share,  to  the  best  of  his  abilities,  in  doing 
the  good  which  will  otherwise  be  done 
without  him.  The  worst  hindrance  to 
distinction  in  neatly  all  the  poetry  of  our 
generation  is  the  warm  interest  and  re- 
sponsibility which  the  poets  have  felt  in 
the  improvement  of  mankind  ;  as  if — 

«  Whether  a  man  serre  6k>d  or  his  own  whim, 
Mnoh  matters,  in  the  end  to  any  one  bat 
him!" 

But,  to  recur  again  from  Art  to  Life, 
the  virtuous  Democrat  is  always  a  little 
Atlas  who  goes  stumbling  along  with  his 
eye-balls  bursting  from  his  head  under  his 
self-assumed  burden.  Another  obstacle 
to  his  distinction  is  his  abhorrence  of  irra- 
tionality of  all  sorts.  lie  dreams  of  no 
beauty  or  excellence  beyond  the  colossal 
rationality  of  a  Washington  or  a  Frank- 
lin ;  whereas  distinction  has  its   root  in 


the  irrational.  The  more  lofty,  living 
and  spiritual  the  intellect  and  character 
become,  the  more  is  the  need  perceived 
for  the  sap  of  life  which  can  only  be 
sucked  from  the  inscrutable  and,  to  the 
wholly  rational  mind,  repulsive  ultimates 
of  nature  and  instinct.  The  ideal  nation 
of  rational  Democrats,  so  far  from  ex- 
emplifying the  glory  of  distinctions,  would 
find  its  similitude  in  a  great  library  con- 
sisting entirely  of  duplicates,  digests,  and 
popular  epitomes  of  the  works  of  John 
Stuart  Mill. 

I  confess,  therefore,  to  a  joyful  satis- 
faction in  my  conviction  that  a  real  De- 
mocracy, such  as  ours,  in  which  the  voice 
of  every  untaught  ninny  or  petty  knave  is 
as  potential  as  that  of  the  wisest  and  most 
cultivated,  is  so  contrary  to  nature  and 
order  that  it  is  necessarily  self-destructive. 
In  America  there  are  already  signs  of  the 
rise  of  an  aristocracy  which  promises  to 
be  more  exclusive,  and  may,  in  the  end, 
make  itself  more  predominant  than  any  of 
the  aristocracies  of  Europe  ;  aud  our  own 
Democracy,  being  entirely  without  bridle, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  come  to  an  early,  and 
probably  a  violent  end.  There  are,  how- 
ever, uses  for  all  things,  and  those  who 
love  juHice  enough  not  to  care  much 
should  disaster  to  themselves  be  involved 
in  its  execution  will  look,  not  without 
complacency,  on  the  formal  and  fiual  ruin 
of  superiorities  which  have  not  had  suffi- 
cient care  for  their  honor  and  their  rights 
to  induce  them  to  make  even  u  sincere 
parliamentary  stand  for  their  mainte- 
nance. *'  Superiorities,"  when  they  have 
reached  this  stage  of  decay,  arc  only  tit  to 
nourish  the  fields  of  future  civilization,  as 
ancient  civilizations,  gone  to  rot,  have  so 
richly  nourished  ours  ;  and  when  Democ- 
racy shall  have  done  its  temporary  work 
of  reducing  them  to  available  **  mixen,'* 
Democracy,  too,  will  disappear,  and — 
after  how  many  '*  dark  ages"  of  mere 
anarchy  and  war  and  petty  fiuctuating 
tyrannies,  who  can  tell  ? — there  will  come 
another  period  of  ordered  life  and  another 
harvest  of  *'  distinguished"  men. 

In  the  mean  time,  **  genius"  and  **  dis- 
tinction" will  become  more  and  more 
identified  with  loudness  ;  floods  of  vehe- 
ment verbiage,  without  any  sincere  con- 
viction, or  indications  of  the  character 
capable  of  arriving  at  one  ;  inhuman  hn- 
manitarianism  ;  profanity,  the  poisoner  of 
the  roots  of  life  ;  tolerance  and  even  open 
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profession  and  adoption  of  ideas  which 
Rochester  and  Little  would  have  been 
ashamed  even  remotely  to  surest ;  praise 
of  any  view  of  morals,  provided  it  be  an 
unprecedented '  one  ;  faith  in  any  foolish 
doctrine  that  sufficiently  disclaims  author- 
•ty. 

That  such  a  writer  as  Walt  Whitman 
should  have  attained  to  be  thought  a  dis- 
tinguished poet  by  many  persons  generally 
believed  to  have  themselves  claims  to  dis- 
tinction surely  more  than  justifies  my  fore- 
cast of  what  is  coming.  That  amazing 
consummation  is  already  come. 

Being  well  satisfied  that  the  world  can 
get  on  in  this,  its  destined  course,  without 
ray  help,  I  should  not  have  broken  my 
customary  habit,  in  order  to  trouble  it  and 
myself  with  the  expression  of  my  views  of 
*'  distinction*'  and  its  condition,  culture, 
bad  it  not  been  for  the  moral  obligation, 
nnder  which,  as  I  have  said,  any  one 
may,  if  he  likes,  consider  himself,  to  write 
an  Apologia  pro  moribus  suis.  when  these 
have  been  publicly  attacked.  I  do  not 
trouble  the  public  often,  and  have  never 
done  80  about  myself.  I  take  silent  and 
real  comfort  in  the  fatalism  which  teaches 
roe  to  believe  that,  if,  in  spite  of  my  best 
endeavors,  T  cannot  write  poetry,  it  is  be- 
cause poetry  is  not  the  thing  which  is 
wanted  from  me,  and  that,  when  wanted, 
it  will  come  from  somebody  else.  But  to 
be  stigmatized  as  a  '*  flunkey''  and  a 
'*  savage,"  by  writers  eminent  for  gentle- 
ness and  orthodox  manners,  is  a  different 
thing.  Flunkeyism  and  savMgery,  though, 
as  times  go,  they  should  be  considered  as 
vices  condoned  by  custom,  yet  are  vices  ; 
and  for  this  and  no  other  reason  have  I 
thought  it  right  to  explain  the  views,  feel- 
ings, and  expressions  upon  the  misconcep- 
tion of  which  these  charges  have  been 
founded. 

But  I  have  also  to  complain  that  there 
has  been  a  certain  amount  of  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  my  accusers.  I  do  not 
think  that  when  the  Ouardian  charges  me 
with  the  sin  of  having  said  nothing  in  the 
Angel  in  the  House,  about  the  **  l^obr,*' 
the  writer  should  have  remembered  the 
one  famous  line  I  have  ever  succeeded  in 
writing,  namely,  that  in  which  Mrs. 
Vaiighan  is  represented  as  conveying 


« 


A  gift  of  wine  to  Widow  Neale.' 


1  put  it  in  on  purpose  to  show  that  my 
thoughts  were  not  wholly  occupied  with 


cultivated  people,  though  I  knew  quite 
well  when  I  did  so  that  it  must  evoke 
from  the  Olympians — as  a  candid  friend, 
who  has  access  to  the  sacred  Hill,  assorts 
me  has  been  the  case — thunders  of  inex- 
tinguishable laughter.  Again,  I  am  sur- 
prised and  grieved  that  a  jonrnal,  whieh 
so  well  represents  and  protects  an  Estab- 
lishment in  which  primitive  graces  and 
doctrines  have,  of  late^  been  revived  in  so 
gratifying  a  manner,  should  have  accused 
me  of  carrying  my  flunkey  notions  into  a 
future  state,  with  no  other  proof  alleged 
than  my  affirmation  of  the  doctiine  of  t;he 
Intercession  of  Saints,  when  I  say  that 
sinners,  through  them,  approach  Divin- 
ity- 

**  With  a  reward  and  grace    < 
Ungae88*d  by  the  onwaah'd  boor  who  l\^l8 
film  to  his  face.*' 

Was  it  just  to  assume  that  by  the  '^  «in- 
wash'd  boor"  I  meant  only  the  artisan  wJbo 
had  not  put  aside,  for  the  Sunday,  4he 
materials  with  which  he  is  accustomed  to 
affix  his  Imprimatur  to  sound  literataret  ? 

Again,  L  must  say  that  the  writer  in  the 
Spectator — whose  hand  is  not  eanily  to*  be 
mistaken  for  any  but  that  of  the  kindest 
and  most  conscientious  of  editors — should 
not  have  denounced  me  as  a  person  of 
eminently  savage  dispo8ition,  when  he 
must,  I  think,  have  remembered  that,  the 
very  last  time  I  saw  him,  I  protested  to 
him  how  completely  my  feelings  were  in 
unison  with  the  mild  amenity  of  Dr.  New- 
man, adding,  by  way  of  confirmation, 
from  a  poem  of  my  own — 

'*  O,  that  I  were  so  gentle  and  so  sweet, 
8o  I  might  deal  fair  Sion*8  foolish  foes 
Such  blows  r* 

He  also  neglects,  I  think,  to  put  a  fair 
interpretation  upon  what  he  calls  my 
**  hatred  "  and  **  scorn  "  of  the  People. 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  a  time  when  the 
People  were  much  less  disagreeable  Uian 
they  are  become  in  this  the  day  of  their 
predominance,  declared  that  they  con- 
stituted the  only  entity  which  he  could 
say  with  truth  that  he  sincerely  hated. 
Now  Sir  Thomas  Browne  was,  as  we  know 
from  his  own  assurance,  among  the  sweet- 
est tempered  and  least  savage  of  men — Hf^ 
indeed,  I  believe  that  I  mvself  am. 
Neither  Sir  Thomas  nor  1  ever  meant  the 
least  unkindncss  or  aifront  to  any  indi- 
vidual. I  have  examined  my  conscience 
carefully,  and  I  find  myself  in  a  stato  of 
universal  charity.     I  condemn  no  ohe  to 
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perdition  ;  I  am  willing  to  believe  that, 
were  we  admitted  to  the  secret  reoessee  of 
their  souls,  we  might  discover  some  ap- 
prehension of  the  living  truth  of  things  in 
Mr.  (jirladstone,  some  conscience  in  Lord 
Rosehery  of  the  limits  which  should  be 
pat  to  party  complaisance,  some  candor  in 
the  editor  of  Truth  ;  and  I  am  so  far 
from  *'  hating'*  these  or  any,  in  a  wicked 
sense,  that,  though  I  cannot  love  them 
with  the  **  love  of  complacency" — as  I 
believe  the  schoolmen  call  it,  in  distinc- 
tion to  the  '*  love  of  benevolence" — I  love 
them  so  much  with  the  latter  kind  of  love 
that  I  desire  heartily  the  very  best  that 
could  happen  for  them,  which  would  be 
that,  for  a  moment,  they  should  see  them- 
selves as  they  truly  are.  I  cannot  help 
adding — ^though  I  think  the  t%i  quoque 
rather  vulgar — that,  when  this  really  ex- 
cellent politician  and  critic  said  that  I  con- 
founded the  select  with  the  elect,  he  him- 
self was  more  or  less  .confounding  the 
elect  with  the  electors. 

Finally,  had  I  really  been  a  *'  flunkey" 
— I  cannot  get  the  sting  of  that  word  out 
of  me — had  I  departed  from  my  Darby 
and  Joan  notions  to  please  the  dainty  with 
descriptions  of  abnormal  forms  of  affec- 
tion ;  had  I  sought  to  conciliate  the  phil- 
osophic by  insisting  that  no  son  can  rea- 
sonably regard  the  chastity  of  his  mother 


as  other  than  an  open  question  ;  had  I  en-* 
deavored  to  allure  laughter  by  such  easy 
combinations  of  profanity  and  patois  as 
have  won  for  so  many  a  reputation  for 
being  vastly  humorous  ;  had  I,  in  com- 
pliment to  abstainers  from  what  is  strong,, 
diluted  my  modicum  of  spirit  with  ten 
times  its  bulk  of  the  pure  element ;  had  I 
paid  even  proper  attention  to  the  arbiters 
of  fame, 'how  much  *' earthlier  happy" 
might  •  I  now  have  been  I  As  it  is, 
whether  my  thoughts  are  ^'  pinnacled  dim 
in  the  intense  inane"  of  the  ^'  Unknown 
Eros,"  or  I  proffer,  in  the  Angel  in  the 
House,  **  a  gift  of  wine  to  Widow  Neale," 
the  Council  of  Ten  or  so  are  alike  unsym- 
pathetic ;  in  my  declining  years  I  have 
scarcely  a  Countess  on  whom  I  can  rely 
for  a  dinner  ;  when  I  die  there  will  be  no 
discerning  Dean  to  bury  me,  upon  his 
own^  responsibility,  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey ;  and  on  my  obscure  tombstone  some 
virtuous  and  thoughtful  democrat  may 
very  likely  scribble,  ^'  Here  lies  the  last 
of  the  Savages  and  Flunkeys," — notwith- 
standing all  I  have  now  said  to  piove  that 
I  am  an  unpretentious  and  sweet-tempered 
old  gentleman,  who  is  harmlessly  and  re- 
spectably preparing  for  a  future  state,  in 
which  he  trusts  that  there  will  be  neither 
tomahawk  nor  *'  plush." — Fortnightly 
Review. 
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I. 


Oxford  undergiaduates  must  have  felt 
a  strong  thrill  of  interest  when  Mr.  Glad- 
stone at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty  recently 
paid  a  visit,  like  a  student,  to  his  old  Uni- 
versity town,  appearing  before  the  audi- 
ence in  his  doctor's  gown  for  an  address 
on  *'  The  Points  of  Contact  between  As- 
Syrian  Discovery  and  the  Homeric  Text." 
The  object  of  his  discourse  was  a  startling 
one.  From  the  reports  given,*  we  see 
that  he  exerted  himself  to  disestablish  the 
Homeric  Pantheon  and  to  lead  its  chief 
deities  into  Babylonian  captivity. 

"Plato,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,   *' was 

*  Those  of  the  Oxford  Review,  the  T^mts,  and 
the  Daily  News  have  been  compared.^ 


unjust  in  blaming  Homer  for  misrepresent- 
ing the  Gods.  They  were  not  his  Gods. 
They  were  the  foreign  intruding  Gods. 
Homer  evidently  recoiled  in  disgust  from 
the  character  of  the  corrupting  goddess 
Apkroditi,  No  doubt  she  was  lovely,  but 
she  was  not  the  Goddess  of  Beauty.  See 
the  speech  of  Penelope  in  Odyssey  (20), 
where  beauty  and  sense  were  given  [to 
the  orphan  daughters  of  Pandareos]  by 
Herd,  while  Aphrodite  served  them  with 
cheese,  honey,  and  wine.  Where  did  he 
get  his  model  for  this  deity  whom  he  did 
not  respect  ?  He  found  it  in  Ithtar. 
Now,  of  Ishtar,  if  he  were  to  say  that  she 
was  ncft  better  than  she  should  be,  he 
would  describe  her  feebly." 

The  rule  being  **  Ladies  first  !"  we  must 
begin  by  dealing  with  the  strange  suggea- 
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lion  that  Aphroditd,  in  the  Homeric  eon- 
ceptioD,  was  not  a  Goddess  of  Beauty,  but 
rather  a  kind  of  superior,  if  not  inferior, 
waitress.  It  is  not  for  the  first  time  we 
have  heard  this.*  But  with  all  due  defer- 
ence to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  studies,  I 
make  bold  to  express  a  hope  that  English 
undergraduates  understand  their  Iliad  and 
their  Odyssey  a  little  better. 

There  is  in  ancient  Hellenic  mythology 
a  most  charming  tale,  though  not  specially 
recorded  in  the  poems  that  pass  under 
^^ilomer^s"  name  ;  an  omission  perhaps 
to  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  of  that 
myth  being  too  well  known.  It  is  the 
tale  of  the  wave^isen,  foam-bom  Goddess, 
who  first  came  up  from  the  deep  near  the 
island  of  Kythera,  and  then  stepped  on 
shore  in  Cyprus.  Roses  and  myrtles 
sprouted  up  under  her  feet.  Eros  and 
Uimeros,  representatives  of  the  creative 
power  and  of  longing  love,  accompanied 
her  to  the  divine  circle.  The  whole  world 
uttered  a  rapt  cry  of  delight  when  she  rose 
from  the  sca.  Now,  can  it  be  that  Homer, 
or  rather  those  who  gradually  wrought  the 
floating  and  somewhat  discordant  ballads 
into  an  epic,  have  so  utterly  traduced  the 
Hellenic  Venus  as  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
make  us  believe  ? 

Far  from  it !  The  Scripture  texts  of 
Greek  heroic  poetry  show  more  chivalrous 
sentiments.  Aphrodite  Kypris,  in  Homer, 
is  the  ideal  of  female  charms,  the  very 
Queen  of  Beauty.  Her  radiant  eyes,  her 
splendid  neck  and  heaving  bosom  ;  her 
beautiful  skin,  her  winning  smile,  her 
wondrous  girdle  of  enchantment,  in  which 
all  the  fascinations  of  love  are  concentrat* 
ed,f  are  dwelt  upon  by  the  singer  in  en- 
thuiiiastic  terms.  Have  we  ever  heard 
that  such  qualities  go  without  beauty  ? 
The  possessor  of  these  magic  charms  is  the 
dailing  child,  the  daughter  dear,  of  Zeus 
and  Dion4*  She  is  the  '^  golden  Aphro- 
dite" of  tlie  heavenly  pair.  Winsome 
works  of  wedding  (*^  deeds  of  love  and 
tender  marriage  ties,*'  in  Lord  Derby's 
translation)  are  entrusted  to  her  by  the 
Hellenic  AIlfather,|  who  softly  smiles 
upon  his  daughter  when  appointing  her  the 
presiding  deity  of  the  union  of  hearts. 

Here,  the  artful,  when  wishing  to  en* 
snare  Zeus  for  her  own  purposes,  goes  to 


*  Compare  Mr.  Gladstone's  Juvenius  Mundi, 
p.  311.  t  ^iad,  xiv.,  215. 

t  Iliad,  v.,  429. 


the  Goddess,  from  whom  Homer  is  said 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  recoil  in  disgust,  and 
entreats  her  thus  : — 

Give  me  the  loveliness  and  power  to  charm. 
Whereby  thou  reign'st  o'er  Gods  and  men  sn- 
preme  I 

Moved  by  this  appeal,  and  by  filial  piety 
toward  the  high-throning  Kronion,  the 
Goddess  of  Beauty  hands  to  Her^  the  gir- 
dle of  universal  enchantment,  which  en- 
ables the  consort  of  Zeus  to  ensnare  even 
the  Ruler  of  Heaven.  In  Lord  Derby's 
translation  :  — 

Thus  Venus  spoke  ;  and  from  her  bosom  loosed 
Her  broidered  cestns,  wrought   with    many 

charms 
To  win  the  heart.     There  Love  ;  there  young 

Detiire  ; 
There  fond  Discourse,  and  there  Persuasion 

dwelt. 
Which  oft  enthralls  the  mind  of  wisest  men. 
*'  Take  thou  from  me,  and  in  thy  bosom  hide, 
This  broidered  cestns  ;  and  whate*er  thy  wish, 
Thou  Shalt  not  here  ungratifled  return  !** 

Then,  as  a  sign  of  the  renewed  union 
of  hearts,  a  scene  is  enacted  like  the  one 
at  Aphrodite's  rising  from  the  waves. 
Zeus  spreads  a  golden  cloud  around  him* 
self  and  his  consort : — 

Nor  god,  nor  mortal,  shall  our  joys  behold, 
Shaded  with  clouds,  and  ciroumfased  in  gold. 
Glad  earth  perceives,  and  from  her  bosom. 

ponrs 
Unbidden  herbs,  and  voluntary  flowers  ; 
Thick  new-bom  violets  a  soft  carpet  spread. 
And  clustering  lotos  swell'd  the  rising  bed. 
And  sudden  hyacinths  the  turf  bestrew. 
And  flamy  crocus  made  the  mountains  glow. 
Three  golden  clouds  conceal  the  heavenly  pair, 
Steep'd  in  soft  joys,  and  circumfnsed  with  air  ; 
Celestial  dews,  descending  o'er  the  ground. 
Perfume  the  mount,  and   breathe    ambrosia 

round.* 

What  a  vemarkable  result  of  the  Queen 
of  Beauty's  magic  gift  I  These  are  some 
of  the  descriptions  contained  in  Homer, 
who  is  alleged  to  have  *'*'  recoiled  in  dis- 
gust" from  what  to  him  were  **  foreign 
intruding  Gods."  It  is  incomprehensible 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  quietly  ignore 
such  verses  of  supreme  attractiveness.  It 
is  equally  extraordinary  that,  going  by  a 
single  passage  in  the  Odyssey,  he  should 
have  misunderstood  even  that  one.  In 
the  Odyssey,  too,  it  need  scarcely  be  said. 
Aphrodite  is  described  as  the  golden,  the 
beauteous,  the  charmfnl  deity  with  the 
winsome  smile,  who  makes  Gods  and  men 

♦  JBiod,  xiv. ;  Pope's  translation. 
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Captives  with  her  powerful  fetters.**^  The 
[Passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not 
in  the  leant  detract  from  her  high  posi- 
tion. When  Pandaieos'  daughters  are 
helpless  and  orphaned,  Aphrodite  ^*  fos- 
ters them  well  with  cheese-cake  and  wine, 
and  with  aromatic  honey.''  That  was  no- 
ble fare  in  the  heroic  age  when  Gods  and 
men  freely  intermingled. 

Mr.  Gladstone  renders  Tvp&  by 
*'  cheese  ;*'  and  it  does  not  matter.  In 
that  *'  incomparable  book/*  as  he  calls  it, 
Liddell  and  Scott,  he  will,  however,  find 
the  word  translated  as  :  *'  cheese-bread,  a 
cheese  cake,  or  cheese."  For  the  sake  of 
a  lady  who  easily  took  the  cake  in  heaven 
""and  on  earth,  he  might  have  given  her  the 
benefit  of  Liddell  and  Scott,  Still,  goat- 
cheese,  wine — even  with  an  onion  (by  your 
leave  !)  as  a  previous  relish  and  stimulant 
'for  the  drink — honey,  and  the  meal  of 
'*  sacred  wheat,"  were  held,  in  Homeric 
times,  to  be  kingly,  almost  heavenly,  food.f 
It  is  wrong,  therefore,  for  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  speak  disrespectfully  of  Aphrodite  be- 
cause she  helped  to  bring  up  Pandareos' 
daughters  in  that  way.  It  was  lather 
kind  and  thoughtful  of  her. 

Let  it  be  noted,  also,  that  the  Hellenic 
'  bard,  in  mentioning  the  several  female 
deities  who  formed  and  fashioned  those 
t>rphaned  girls  into  proper  accomplishment, 
'  names  the  Goddess  of  Beauty  first ;  and 
that  then  he  makes  her  *^  ascend  the  high 
OlympoR,  where  she  prays  Zeus  to  grant 
them  the  day  of  sweet  nuptials."  Here, 
again,  AphroditO  is  the  presiding  deity  of 
marriage — the  heaven-appointed  match- 
maker, to  put  it  shortly  ;  no  mean  status, 
in  truth. 

The  Goddess  of  Beauty  may  have  had  a 
deal  to  answer  for  in  her  mischievous  life. 
But  so  have  a  number  of  other  members  of 
the  Greek  divine  circle  and  of  the  mythol- 
ogy of  various  nations.  Those  creeds 
symbolize  the  forces  of  Nature.  We 
have,  therefore,   not  to  look  in  them  for 

'   an  elaborate  system    of  morality.     That 
wbich  is  true  of  Aphrodite,  is  true  also  of 

'  the  character  of  Goddesses  of  Beauty  and 
Love  from  Hindustan  to  the  Get  manic 
'North.  Astoreth,  Ishtar,  Mylitta  do  not 
stand  alone  in  this  respect.  There  are 
fickle  water-born  deities  of  love  every- 
where.     Lakshmi  Sri,   the  Indian   God- 

*  Odyssey,  viii.,  336. 
t  Iliad,  ii.,  630-641. 


dess  of  Beauty  and  Good  Luck,  rises  from 
the  Milky  Ocean,  even  as  Aphroditd  Ky- 
pris  did.  Kama,  the  attendant  Cupid  of 
Lakshmi,  who  has  a  fish  on  a  red  ground 
for  his  symbol,  is  wave-risen  too.  Those 
countless  Aphroditean  nymphs  in  India's 
Heaven,  the  Apsaras,  who  are  beaming 
with  youth  and  beauty,  show  in  their 
name  theij  origin  from  water.  What  a 
long  Leporello's  list  would  have  to  be  un- 
folded if  the  love-born  adventures  of  those 
amorous  deities,  or  of  Krishna  who  is 
facile  princeps  and  worst  among  them,  had 
to  be  described  ! 

If  we  turn  to  the  ancient  Teutonic  creed, 
which  resulted  ftom  a  compromise  between 
two  cosmogonio  systems — the  Vanic  and 
the  Asic  one — symbolizing  respectively  the 
origin  of  the  world  froo)  Water  or  from 
Fire,  we  again  come  upon  a  Love  Goddess 
connected  with  the  fluid  and  fickle  ele- 
ment. She  is  a  Sea-God's  daughter,  Frey- 
ja  by  name.  Shall  her  wayward  character 
be  given  from  the  Eddie  Banquet  of  Oegir, 
where  the  evil-tongued  Loki  did  not  mince 
matters  ?  Or  from  the  Song  of  Hyndla  in 
the  same  Norse  Scripture,  where  Freyja*s 
giant  oister  spoke  to  her  with  the  extraor- 
dinary freedom  of  an  irate,  and  perhaps 
rival,  lady  ? 

n. 

Had  Mr.  Gladstone  gone  a  little  deeper 
into  comparative  mythology,  he  would 
have  found  that  his  Babylonian  parallel, 
or  parallels,  can  be  found  everywhere. 
No  doubt  Cyprus,  where  Aphroditd  finally 
landed,  had  Phoenikian,  Semitic  settle- 
ments before  the  Hellenes  arrived  there. 
Nor  is  Babylonian  influence  wanting  in 
that  island.  Aphrodit6*s  Amathusian 
name,  I  may  even  add,  apparently  points 
to  a  Cyprian  Hamath,  corresponding  to 
the  Hamath  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  where  Phoenikians  dwelt.  Recent 
research  has,  however,  shown  that  the 
Phoenikians,  on  their  part,  were  preceded 
in  Cyprus  by  a  Thrakian  race,  kindred  to 
the  Teutonic  stock. 

This  is  the  strongly  expressed  opinion  of 
Mr.  Max  Ohnefaisch-Richter,  who  for  ten 
years  has  made  excavations  in  the  island. 
It  fully  fits  in  with  what  Herodotos  reports 
as  to  the  vast  Thrakian  race  having  been, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Egyptian 
priests,  the  oldest  and  earliest  in  those 
regions — earlier  even  than  the  Egyptians 
themselves.     Now,  who  will  contend  that 
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the  Tbrakians  had  not  a  Lo^e  Goddess  of 
their  own,  which  mav  afterward  have  be- 
come  merged  in  a  later  i  no  ported  Asloreth  ? 

More  than  this  :  let  it  be  kept  in  mitid 
that,  in  Homer's  statement,  Aphrodite  was 
the  offspring  of  Zeus  and  of  Dione,*  the 
Epirote  goddess.  WithEpirns,  where  the 
Dodonean  Zeus  had  his  temple,  we  at  once 
come  upon  northern,  upon  Thrakian, 
ground.  Rheia,  the  Kretan  mother  of 
Zeus,  is  herself  connected  with  the  same 
Thrakian  stock,  even  as  Kybele,  into 
whose  figure  Rheia  gradually  slid.  From 
Krete  there  was  a  migration  to  Asia  Mi- 
nor, which  resulted  in  the  foundation  of 
Troy  ;  and  Troy,  we  know,  was  a  settle- 
ment of  Tbrakians  of  the  great  Phrygian 
tribe. 

Here,  then,  we  have,  in  Homer  himself, 
an  Aphrodite,  daughter  of  an  Epirote,  i.e., 
non -Semitic,  Aryan,  Thrakian  Goddess — 
a  Goddess  of  a  race  which,  from  classic 
passages,  as  well  as  from  the  Gothic  his- 
torian Jornandes  (not  to  speak  of  the 
views  and  the  researches  of  men  like  Fis- 
chart,  Thurmayr,  Lessing,  Voss,  Pinker- 
ton,  Grimm,  Wirth,  and  George  Rawlin- 
Ronf),  can  be  shown  to  have  been  of  G^tic, 
Gotnic,  Germanic  kinship. 

Let  it  further  be  noted  that  the  journey 
of  the  wave- risen  Aphrodite  to  Cyprus  is, 
according  to  the  Greek  tale,  one  from  the 
West  to  the  East — not  from  East  to  West. 
Kythera  was  her  first,  Cyprus  her  second, 
station.  This,  if  brought  into  connection 
with  the  Homeric  statement  of  Aphrodite 
being  the  daughter  of  an  Epirote  mother, 
clearly  shows  that  there  is  no  exclusive 
Phoenikian  or  Babylonian  origin  of  the 
Greek  Goddess  of  Beauty.  Again,  where 
is  there  any  indication,  from  the  complex- 
ion, or  from  the  color  of  the  hair,  of  the 
Homeric  Aphrodite,  that  she  was  looked 
upon  as  a  dark  daughter  of  the  East  ? 
Was  the  golden  darling  of  Zeus  not  pre- 
sumably fair,  even  as  some  other  gods  and 
heroes  of  ancient  Greece  were  ? 

The  Hellenic  Pantheon  is  certainly  of  a 
composite  character.  Tbrakians,  of  yore 
an  aboriginal  race  in  Greece  ;  Phrenikians, 
Egyptians,  and  other  nations,  have  fur- 
nished their  contingents  to  it,  or  helped  in 
moulding  its  figures.  The  ancients  them- 
selves readily  acknowledged  that.     From 


Herodotos,  from  Aeschylos,  from  Piston, 
from  Demusthenes,  from  Strabon,  and  not 
a  few  others,  we  have  the  plain  and  un- 
varnished confession.  We  see,  in  Herod- 
otus,* Hyperborean  virgins  from  the 
North  arriving  at  Delos  with  the  images 
of  Gods — with  the  Gods  themselves 
{avToIai  ToJai  Oeinai),  as  he  puts  it.  Ho 
mentions  Thrakian  and  Paeonian  (Paeo- 
nian  is  only  a  subdivision  of  Thrakian)  sac- 
rificial customs,  and  hymns  composed  for 
them  by  the  Lyko-Thrakian  bard,  Glen. 
We  have  Strabon  averring  that  Phrj  giana 
and  other  Tbrakians,  both  of  Europe  and 
of  Asia  Minor,  had  the  most  powerful  in- 
fluence upon  Greek  religion  and  the  cult 
of  the  Muses — that,  in  fact,  the  latter  cult 
arose  with  the  Tbrakians  who  anciently 
held  possession  of  Pieria,  Oiympos,  Piin- 
pla,  and  Leibethron.  Strabonf  adds  that 
the  Athenians  adopted  many  foreign  rites, 
especially  those  of  European  Thrace  arid 
of  race- kindred  Phrygia.  GroteJ  dwells 
on  this  modification  of  the  religious  cult 
of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and,  through  theqi, 
of  the  Greek  world  in  general,  by  the 
Phrygian  and  Lydian  Tbrakians. 

All  this  sufiSciently  shows  that  there  is 
strong  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  figure 
of  Aphroditd  is  not  of  an  exclusively  non- 
Aryan  origin,  but  that  manifestly  the 
West  and  the  East  have  contributed  to  her 
formation  ;  nay,  that,  at  first,  she  was  an 
exclusively  Aryan  Goddess  of  Beauty  and 
Love. 

In  his  Juventus  Mundij  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  had  written,  years  ago  : — 

**  Her  (Aphrodite's)  relation  to  Paris 
{Ilias,  iii.,  400-402)  proves  that  sh6  was 
in  some  manner  acknowledged  in  Troas  ; 
and  the  taunt  of  Helen,  respecting  I^er 
supposed  favorites  in  Maeonia  and  Phry- 
gia, is  to  be  taken  as  showing  that  she  was 
also  recognized  aa  a  deity  in  those  regions. 
In  effect  she  was  an  Asiatic  deity." 

Quite  so.  But  were  the  Trojan,  Mae- 
onian,  Phrygian  Tbrakians  of  Asia  Minor 
perchance  Semites  ?  No ;  they  were 
Aryan  immigrants  from  the  European 
East,  kinsmen  of  the  Germanic  race  !  The 
very  name  of  Asia  (originally  confined  to 
Asia  Minor)  is  provable,  from  Herodotos, 
to  be  a  Thrakian  one.  It  has  manifest 
connection  with  the  many  Asic  names  on 


♦  Iliad,  v.,  370. 

4  Professor  George  Rawlinson*s  Herodotus^ 
Yol  i.,  p.  689  ;  vol.  iii.,  p.  213. 


♦  Book  iv.,  33-37. 

t  Book  X.,  0.  iii.,  17-18. 

j  Hiaivry  of  Greece,  iii.  39. 
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Teutonic  ground,  and  with  the  Asa-Gods 
of  the  Germans  and  the  Scandinavians. 
Hence  the  rektion  of  Aphrodite,  the 
daughter  of  Dion^,  to  Paris,  clearly  shows 
tliat  this  Aryan  deity  was  worshipped  from 
Epirus  to  Asia  Minor  by  tribes  which  all 
belonged  to  the  sarae  vast  Thrakian  stock, 
kindred  to  Scandinavians  and  to  Teutons 
in  general. 

III. 

In  his  Oxford  lecture,  Mr.  Gladstone 
further  says  : — 

*'  Then,  as  regarded  the  cosmogony  in 
the  Babylonian  legend,  water  was  the 
origin  of  the  world.  As  Homer  had  the 
same  conception,  it  could  only  have  come 
to  him  from  a  foieign  source.  That  was 
probably  the  case,  for  Homer  exhibited 
great  respect  for  Oceanus." 

This  is  an  opinion  which  will  truly  fill 
the  students  of  comparative  mythology 
with  the  utmost  astonishment.  Why, 
such  origin  of  the  Univeise  is  traceable 
not  only  in  Babylonian,  but  also  in  Yedic, 
Iranian,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Roman,  Ger- 
manic, and  other  creation-tales.  All  of 
them  generally  mention  water,  or  a  vast 
Ocean,  as  the  original  element,  the  gener- 
ative iluid  ;  or,  in  enumerating  the  things 
that  came  out  of  the  abysmal  Void,  they 
at  any  rate  placed  Water  first. 

Who  that  has  studied  this  subject  at  all 
has  not  heard  of  that  grand  Vedic  hymn 
{Rig  Veda,  x.  129*)  which  speaks  of 
a  Time,  or  rather  No-Time,  when  '*  Nor 
aught,  nor  nought  existed — not  Death, 
hence  also  nought  Immortal,'*  and  when 
at  last,  from  the  darkness  of  Water's  fath- 
omless abyss,  from  an  Ocean  without 
light,  this  Universe  arose,  through  a  ray 
of  Desire  or  Love  shooting  across  it  and 
bringing  forth  a  germ.  '  ^  The  Gods  them- 
selves came  later  into  being,"  says  the 
hymn  ;  being  in  harmony,  in  this  respect 
also,  with  many  other  cosmogonies,  Greek 
as  well  as  Germanic — to  give  but  two  in- 
stances. Similar  passages  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Khandogya  Upanishad  and  in  the 
philosopher  Kapila,  who  was  a  kind  of 
Darwin  of  Hindoo  antiquity. 

Into  dim  Aryan  antiquity  the  idea  of  an 
Aboriginal  Sea  can  be  traced,  from  which 
an   Aboriginal  Steer  comes  up  as  the  pro- 

♦  Comp.  Original  Sanskrit  TnUs^  by  John 
Mair  (iv.  4) ;  and  Max^iiller*8  Sanskrit  LUera- 
tare,  p.  564. 


totype  of  all  Life.  In  Norse  mythology, 
the  Universe  arises  from  a  junction  of  Ice 
(Water)  and  Fire.  So  we  learn  from  the 
£dda,  in  which  the  Odinic  creed  appears 
already  as  a  compromise  between  the  Nep- 
tunistic  and  the  Plutonic  theories  of  cos- 
mogony. These  contending  creeds  were 
held  of  yore  by  the  Vana  (Water)  and  the 
Asa  (Fire)  worshippers,  who  at  one  time 
fought  out  their  diffeiences  in  a*  tremen- 
dous battle.* 

Out  of  the  junction  of  Ice  and  Fire, 
there  arises,  in  the  composite  Eddie  cos- 
mogony, a  sea-giant,  Ymir,  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Aboiiginal  Flood  and  of  the 
elementary  Chaos.  His  surname  Brimir 
(the  Brimming  or  Surging  One)  also  con- 
nects him  with  the  Ocean.  Ymir  was  said 
to  be  the  father  of  Oegir  (the  Ocean  deity), 
of  Logi  (the  Flame),  and  of  Kari  (the 
Wind).  In  this  threefold  Titanic  offspring 
the  later  divine  Trinity  of  Odin,  Honir,  and 
Lodur  is  already  foreshadowed  ;  for  these 
three  Gods  also  represent  the  Air  or  Wind, 
the  Water,  and  the  Flame. 

Freyja  and  her  brother  Freyr,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  sea-God  Niord,  occupy  the 
largest  possible  place  in  the  Odinic  creed, 
though  they  were  received  into  Asgard  aa 
representatives  of  the  Vanic  or  Water  re- 
ligion. Freyr,  in  the  £dda,  is  even  said 
to  be  the  best  of  all  the  Gods,  f  One  of 
the  strongest  oaths  once  nsed  in  Scandi- 
navia and  Iceland  was:  ^^So  help  me 
Freyr  and  Niord,  and  the  almighty  As  V* 
(Odin,  or  Thor).  Two  deities,  represent- 
ing an  ancient  water-religion,  are  here  put 
in  the  divine  trinity  ;  and  they  are  put 
first. 

There  is  a  perfectly  bewildering  mass  of 
divine,  semi-divine,  and  animal  figures 
connected  with  the  sea,  the  livers,  and  the 
lakes  among  the  Teutonic  race,  showing 
what  a  deep  imprint  the  Vanic  creed  had 
made  upon  the  Asic  one.  Odin  himself, 
as  Nikar,  becomes  a  sea-god  and  a  father 
of  the  Nixes.  There  is  ^  Germanic  flood- 
tale,  too-— even  as  there  is  a  Hindoo  one 
— which  in  Titanic  times,  before  even  the 
earth  had  arisen,  makes  Bergelmir  and  bis 
wife  save  themselves  in  aboat.t  Must  we 
go  to  the  blessed  region  of  Mesopotamia 
to  explain  Bergelmir's  or  the  Hindoo 
Manu  Waiwaswata's  adventures  ? 

The  persistent  strength  of  the  Germanic 


*  VoluftpS,  28.  t  Oegisdrecka,  35.  37. 

t  Va/lhriidnismdi,  35  ;  Gyffatjinning,  7. 
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Vana  or  Water  creed,  which  lies  dimly  in 
the  backgrooDd  of  the  Asa  or  Fire  relig- 
ion,  is  shown  in  the  Eddie  Song  of  the 
Prophetess,  in  which  the  Teutonic  Sibyl, 
after  having  announced  the  coming  con- 
flagration and  downfall  of  the  wot  Id,  thus 
foretells  its  renewal  from  water  : — 

Then  I  see  arise,  a  second  time, 
Earth  from  Ocean  in  beauteons  growth. 

Intermixed  with  Thrakians  from  the 
earliest  times,  the  Greeks  were  surrounded 
by  them  to  the  north  and  to  the  east. 
From  the  Babylonians  the  Greeks  were 
shut  off  by  the  Thrakians  of  Asia  Minor. 
Yet,  Mr.  Gladstone  tries  to  account  for 
Okeanos,  in  Homer,  by  a  reference  to  the 
Babylonian  creation-tale,  in  which  Tiamat, 
the  aboriginal  Chaos  or  Water,  is  declared 
to  be  the  producing  mother  of  all.  But 
is  he  not  aware  that  Okeanos  has  his  full 
counterpait  in  the  wot  Id-encircling  Teu- 
tonic Midgard  Serpent  which  is  the  Ocean  ? 

There  is  classic  evidence  from  which  we 
gather  that  an  earth- em  bracing  Ocean — a 
notion  at  which  Herodotos  still  smiled, 
but  which  to  us  is  a  clear  geographical  fact 
— was  an  early  Sky  thian  notion.  Kinsmen 
of  the  Thrakians,  and  hence  of  the  Teu- 
tons, the  Skyths  (whose  very  name,  in 
Norse  and  German  speech,  marks  them  as 
that  which  they  pre-eminently  were, 
namely,  as  **  shooters''  with  the  bow) 
once  dwelt  from  farther  Asia  to  the  north 
of  Europe.  From  Asia  the  Skyths,  in 
their  stormy  course,  overran  the  countries 
as  far  as  the  Mediterranean,  including 
Egypt*  Might  we  not  give  them  the 
benefit  of  the  knowledge  of  an  all-surround- 
ing Ocean  ? 

It  is  over  a  great  water,  at  the  Fountain 
of  the  Past,  that  the  Norse  Yggdrasii,  the 
Tree  of  Existence,  which  symbolizes  the 
Universe,  stands  evergreen,  according  to 
the  Edjda  (staendr  ae  yfir  gi'oenn  Urdhar 
brunni).  That  water-boin  Tree  of  Exist- 
ence has  its  counterpart  in  Persian  and  Ind- 
ian creeds.  In  the  Iranian  account  we 
hear  of  the  tree  All-Seed,  which  has  grown 
up  in  the  sea.f  In  Hindoo  belief  there  is 
a  vast  tree  standing  near  a  lake,  at  an  age- 
less stream — a  Tree  jof  Continuous  Reju- 
venescence, that  bears  all  the  fruits  of  the 
world.     But  these  instances  of  water  being 

•  Comp.  Die  Skythen-Saken  die  Urvaitr  der 
Oeimanen,  Yon  Johannes  Fresal.  Miinchen, 
1886. 

t  Bundfhesh,  ix.,  xviii. 


conceived  as  the  souroe  of  things  might  be 
multiplied  endlessly.  Does  not  Thrakian 
philosophy,  too,  which  so  largely  influ- 
enced Greek  thought,  explain  the  rise  of 
the  All  from  water,  and  from  the  element* 
ary  Hyle  connected  with  it  ? 

What  need,  then,  is  there  to  go  to  Baby* 
Ionia,  in  order  to  understand  the  similar 
idea  in  Greek  poems,  some  of  the  chief 
heroes  of  which,  snch  as  Agamemnon, 
were  themselves  of  Thrakian,  of  Phrygian, 
descent,  their  grandfathers  being  foreign- 
ers, barbarians,  to  the  Hellenes  ?^ 

The  whole  west  and  south  of  Asia  Minor 
were  once  filled  with  the  Thrakian  race, 
which  gave  to  Greece  many  warriors, 
poets,  and  philosophers.  With  a  feeling 
of  awe  the  Greeks  pointed  to  the  great 
howes,  or  giaves,  of  the  Phrygians  who, 
as  followers  of  Pelops,  had  preceded  them 
in  the  Peloponnesus.  Do  we  not  know 
how  much  the  Greeks  owed  to  these  Phry- 
gians (whose  name,  according  to  classic 
testimony,  signified  **  freemen,"  a  name 
explainable  from  the  German  word,  fri  or 
/r(ff,/rei)  in  religion  as  well  as  in  various 
arts  ?  A  large  substratum  of  the  later 
Hellenic  population  of  Greece  was  Phrvgo- 
Thrakian.  Why,  then,  not  take  any  heed 
of  the  Skytho-Tbrakian  and  Germanic  idea 
of  the  world- encircling  sea,  or  Midgard 
serpent,  the  Thrakians  having  issued  from 
the  Skythian  stem  ? 

IV. 

Mr.  Gladstone  further  endeavors  to 
trace  the  Homeric  idea  of  a  divine  Triad, 
Zeus,  Poseidon,  Aidoneus,  to  Babylonia. 
Is  he  not  aware  that  such  triads,  trilogies, 
or  Trinities,  occur  in  quite  a  number  of 
religions — that  of  the  Germanic  race  in- 
cluded, as  has  already  been  shown  above  ? 

A  trilogy  of  Gods  shapes,  in  the  Edda, 
the  first  human  pair  from  figures  standing 
with  wood-like  immobility  on  the  sea- 
shore, into  whom  the  Aesir  instilled  life. 
Three  Vanic  deities  are  received  into  the 
Asic  circle,  when  the  compromise  before 
alluded  to  was  concluded  between  contend- 
ing religions  or  cosmogonic  theories. 
Three  is  a  sacred  number,  of  which,  from 
the  Edda  alone,  a  mass  of  remarkable  in- 
stances might  be  given,  not  to  speak  of 
Germanic  folklore  which  is  the  survival  of 
the  heathen  creed.     There  are  three  Asa 

*  Sopbokles*  Ajaa,  act  v.,  scene  IL ;  and 
Thnkydides,  i.,-9. 
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Gods,  who  occur  over  and  over  a^ain  ; 
three  UeaveDs  ;  three  Giants,  as  well  as  a 
three-headed  one  ;  three  Norns,  or  Weird 
Sisters  ;  a  triad  of  VaJkyrs,  or  Battle  Vir- 
gins ;  three  monster  children  of  Loki  ; 
three  roots  of  Y^drasil,  the  Tree  of  Ex- 
istence ;  three  wells,  or  seas,  placed  near 
the  roots  of  Yggdrasil,  the  oldest  of  those 
seas  being  the  very  Source  of  Being  ;  and 
so  forth.  Almost  everything  in  the  Edda 
goes  by  threes — if  not  by  nines,  twelves, 
or  sevens,  or  sometimes  by  fouis  and 
fives. 

It  woald  truly  lead  too  far  to  show  how 
many  religions  contain  a  Trinity,  and  how 
widely  distributed  the  sacred  character. of 
number  Seven  is,  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
also  wishes  to  deiive  from  Babylonia  into 
the  Homeric  poems.  Has  not  India  a 
**  Trimurti"  of  Brahma^  Shiva,  and  Vish- 
nu ?  Are  not  Teutonic  mythology  and 
folklore  brimful  of  sacred  sevens  ?* 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  speaking  of  the  Hel- 
lenic triad  of  Gods,  says  that  Zeus  had  the 
air  as  his  realm,  '*  which,  at  the  first 
blush,  seemed  a  poor  department.*'  This 
casual  remark  shows  a  strange  want  of  ac- 
quaintance with  the  ideas  of  early  races. 
In  truth,  the  rain-giving  Air-Ocean  was  to 
the  observant  mind  of  primitive  nations 
the  most  important  department.  More 
than  this,  the  heavenly  Air-Ocean  and  the 
waters  of  the  earth  were,  to  them,  no  con- 
trasts. Hence  water-nymphs  dwell  in  the 
Indian  Heaven.  So  also  Freyja  and  Freyr, 
together  with  their  father,  Niord,  the  Teu- 
tonic Neptune,  dwelt  high  up  in  Asgard. 
Though  residing  in  that  Asic  welkin  caa- 
tle,  Frigg,  the  consort  of  Odin,  has  a 
Water  Hall  there  as  her  abode.  No  won- 
der ;  the  sky  being  the  great  reservoir  of 
water.  So  also  Freia-Holda,  the  heavenly 
Goddess  of  Beauty  among  the  Germans, 
resides  in  a  lake,  or  bourne,  as  guardian 
deity  of  the  Unborn,  on  a  flowery  meadow 
lying  on  the  bottom  of  the  water.  This 
idea  of  a  watery  abode  in  celestial  regions, 
from  where  mankind  is  ever  renewed,  is 
still  contained  in  a  Christianized  German 
children's  rhyme  of  heathen  origin,  in 
which  the  Virgin  Mary  is  substituted  for 
the  Teutonic  Goddess  of  Beauty. 

Indra,  the  Ruler  of  the  Air,  once  formed 
a  trinity  with  Varuna  and  Agni,  the  Sun 
and   Fire    God.     Zeus,     Poseidaon,  and 


*  Comp.  the  Index  of  Simrook*s  Edda,  and 
of  Mannhardt's  Qermanisclie  Mytken, 


Hephaistoson  the  one  hand  ;  Odin  (Air), 
Hoenir  (Water),  and  Loki  (Fire),  on  the 
other,  are  Greek  and  Germanic  counter- 
parts. Odin,  as  ruler  of  the  air,  breathes 
the  soul  into  the^  first  pair  of  mankind. 
Is  that,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinion,  a 
very  **  poor  department"  ? 

Again,  why  should  Babylonia  be  requi- 
sitioned, as  Mr.  Gladstone  does,  for  the 
explanation  of  Aidoneus-Pluton  as  the 
*'  Pylaites,"  the  keeper  or  fastener  of  the 
Gate  of  the  Nether  World  ?  Do  we  not 
know  of  other  creeds  in  which  the  dwell- 
ing-place of  the  dead  is  fastened  with 
gates  ?  Let  us  only  look  into  the  Younger 
Edda,  that  catechism  of  the  Norse  relig- 
ion. -There  wo  have  Hel's  realm  described 
as  very  large,  with  walls  of  strange  height, 
and  closed  by  huge  gates.*  These  gates 
are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Older  Ed- 
die poems. f  When  Thor  quarrels  with 
Loki,  he  says  to  him  : — 

Silence  1  thou  onolean  wight,  or  else  my  ham. 

mer, 
Midlnir,  shall  stop  thy  month. 
Hrangnir*8  Destroyer  shall  send  thee  down  to 

Hel 
Behind  the  trellised  Oate  of  the  Dead. 
{Hrungnis  bam  mun  ther  i  Mel  koma 
Fyr  ndgrindr  nedhan,) 

When  Brynhild  orders  her  own  and 
Sigurd's  splendid  fire-burial,  she  so  pro- 
vides for  their  common  descent  to  the 
Nether  World  that  **  the  ring-adorned 
Gates  of  the  Hall  of  the  Dead  shall  not 
clang  against  the  heel  of  her  beloved,'* 
but  that  with  stately  pomp  they  should 
both  enter  the  realm  of  Hel.^ 

I  have  shown  on  other  occasions  how 
many  divine  and  heroic  forms,  as  well  as 
myths,  which  those  not  conversant  with 
the  details  of  ancient  Greek  tradition  look 
upon  as  purely  Hellenic,  are  in  reality 
taken  over  from  that  vast  Thrakian  race — 
a  race  of  Scandinavian  and  German  kin- 
ship— which  in  early  times  became  inter- 
mixed with  the  Hellenic  stock,  and  which 
for  a  lonor  time  afteiward  shut  off  the 
Greeks  from  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor. 
It  is  to  this  Thrakian  connection  I  would, 
with  all  respect,  direct  Mr.  Gladstone's  at- 
tention, when  he  once  more  approaches  a 
subject  which  requires  extensive  study. 

Of  the  difficulties  lying  in  that  way,  I 
humbly  confess  myself  fully  awaie.     At 


*  Oytfaginntnff,  34,  49. 

t  Skimisfor,  28  ;  Oegi^recka,  63. 

i  SigurdharicvidJia  FJfnisbana,  m  ,  66. 
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the  same  time,  I  trust  tbat  enough  has 
been  said  and  proved  in  these  few  pages  to 
show  tbat  Mr.  Gladstone's  references  to 
the  easily  accessible  Hornet ic  texts  are,  as 
regards  the  Gieek  Goddess  of  Beauty, 
most  incomplete  and  incorrect,  and  that  in 
bis  Babylonian  compaiisons  he  is  stran^rely 
one  sided,  leaving  out  the  most  obvious 
parallels  from   Aryan    creeds,    with   the 


holders  of  which  the  Greeks  had  close  and 
most  intimate  race  contact.  It  is  certain- 
ly not  in  such  cursory  way  tbat  important 
questions  of  the  Science  of  Religion  can 
be  treated.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
University  undergraduates  who  mean  to 
study  these  things  will^drink  a  little  deep- 
er at  the  Well  of  Knowledge. — National 
Revitw. 
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SrtmiBB  IN  HssEii's  Phiix)8opht  of  Rkuoiov. 
With  a  chapter  on  Christian  Unity  in  Ameri- 
ca. BjT  T.  MoBride  Sterrett,  D.D.,  Protes- 
Bor  of  Ethics  and  Apologetics  in  the  Seabory 
Divinity  School.  New  York  :  2>.  AppUion 
d:  Co. 

The  name  of  Hegel  stands  honored  in  Ger- 
man philosophy  as  second  only  to  Kant  in 
profundity  of  thinking,  if,  indeed,  he  is  second 
to  any.  In  deep  influence  on  modern  belief 
and  on  the  grest  Tital  qnestions  which  agitate 
the  public  mind,  Hegel  is  scarcely  less  a  po- 
tent force  than  his  direct  antithesis,  Schopen- 
hauer, the  philosopher  of  pessimism.  The 
Talne  of  Hegel  as  a  teacher  and  guide  in  the 
grave  problems  of  religion  and  society  has  im- 
pressed itself  more  and  more  on  men,  and  of 
recent  years  a  recognition  of  his  greatness  has 
grown  rapidly  in  countries  outside  of  his  own, 
where  his  philosophical  genius  has  always 
been  held  in  the  deepest  reverence. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  customary  for  those 
who  had  not  made  a  thorough  study  of  his 
works  to  consider  him  as  a  Pantheist,  as  a 
most  daogerons  enemy  of  Christianity  under 
the  insidious  garb  of  the  advocate  and  sup- 
porter. This  misapprehension  has  now  pretty 
well  disappeared,  and  such  digests  as  that  of 
Dr.  Sterrett,  now  before  us,  have  played  a  use- 
ful part  in  establishing  the  true  position  of 
the  thinker,  who  contributes  some  of  the  most 
trenchant  weapon^  to  the  armory  of  the  large- 
minded,  liberal,  and  progressive  Christian. 
Dr.  William  Harris  and  the  little  school  of 
philosophical  students  associated  with  him 
have  also  done  much  to  make  Hegel  better  un- 
derstood in  the  United  States.  The  difficulty 
of  reading  and  understanding  Hegel  makes 
the  work  of  the  interpreter,  such  as  Harris 
and  Sterrett  in  this  country  and  Dr.  Caird  In 
Scotland,  of  great  use.    Our  own  editor,  whose 


studies  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  as  implied 
to  religion  are  before  us,  says  :  *'  Hegel's  own 
work  is  heavy,  formal,  scholastic,  and  nemoved 
from  ordinary,  unscientific  conceptions  of  the 
revealed  mysteries  of  the  relations  of  God  and 
man.  But  it  contains  the  philosophical  key 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  His  whole  work 
is  to  reconcile  reason  with  religion,  by  finding 
reason  in  religion  and  religion  in  reason.  It 
explicates  in  the  form  of  the  thought  the  con- 
tent of  religion  which  is  ordinarily  held  in  the 
form  of  feeling  or  metaphor,  or  at  least  in  the 
form  of  faith  or  abbreviated  knowledge." 

Hegel  defines  the  true  field  of  religion  in  its 
relation  to  philosophy  as  follows  : 

'*  It  is  the  realm  where  all  enigmatical  prob- 
lems of  the  world  are  solved  ;  where  all  con- 
tradictions of  deep,  musing  thought  are  un- 
Teiled  and  all  pangs  of  feeling  soothed.  It  is 
the  region  of  eternal  truth,  rest,  and  peace. 
.  .  .  The  whole  manifold  of  human  rela- 
tions^activities,  joys,  everything  that  man 
values  and  esteems,  wherein  he  seeks  his  hap- 
piness, his  glory,  and  his  pride— all  find  their 
fin^  middle  point  in  religion,  in  the  thought, 
consciousness,  and  feeling  of  God.  God  is 
therefore  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  every- 
thing. He  is  the  centre,  which  animates, 
maintains,  and  inspires  everything.  By  means 
of  religion  man  is  placed  in  relation  to  this 
centre,  in  which  all  his  other  relations  con- 
verge, and  is  elevated  to  the  realm  of  highest 
freedom,  which  is  its  own  end  and  aim.  This 
relation  of  freedom  on  the  side  of  feeling  is 
the  joy  which  we  call  beatitude  ;  ...  on 
the  side  of  activity  its  sole  office  is  to  mani- 
fest the  honor  and  to  reveal  the  glory  of  God, 
so  that  man  in  this  relation  is  no  longer 
chiefly  concerned  with  himself,  his  oWn  inter- 
ests and  vanity,  but  rather  with  the  absolute 
end  and  aim.  All  nations  know  that  it  is  in 
their  religious  oonscionsness  they  possess 
truth,  and  they  have  always  looked  on  re- 
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ligion  as  their  chief  worth  and  as  the  thmday 
of  their  liTes.  Whatever  caases  ns  doabt  and 
anxiet/,  all  oar  sorrows  and  cares,  all  the  nar- 
row interests  of  temporal  life,  we  leave  behind 
US  on  the  sands  of  time  ;  and  as,  when  we  are 
ittanding  on  the  highest  point  of  a  moontain, 
remored  beyond  all  narrow,  earthly  sights,  we 
may  quietly  yiew  all  the  limits  of  the  land- 
scape  and  the  worid,  so  man,  lifted  above  the 
hard  actualities  of  life,  looks  npoD  it  as  a 
mere  image,  which  this  pure  region  mirrors  in 
the  beams  of  its  spiritaal  sun,  softening  all  its 
shades,  contrasts,  and  lights.  Here  the  dark 
shadows  of  life  are  softened  into  the  image  of 
a  dream  and  transfigured  into  a  mere  frame 
for  th^  radiance  of  the  Eternal  to  fill.  .  .  . 
This  is  the  general  view,  sentiment,  or  con- 
sciousness of  religion,  whose  nature  it  is  the 
object  of  these  lectures  to  observe,  examine, 
and  understand." 

In  this  passage  Hegel  is  almost  poetical, 
and  were  all  his  writings  like  this,  he  would 
not  need  interpretation.  But  when  he  begins 
the  serious  task  of  transforming  the  terms  of 
feeling  and  sentiment  into  terms  of  exact 
thinking,  he  is  acute,  logical,  and  sometimes 
transcen dentally  obscure.  The  editor  and 
commentator,  in  his  digest  of  Hegel's  views, 
shows  great  skill  in  elucidating  complex  and 
difficult  statement,  and  makes  a  sufficiently 
plain  exposition  as  to  suffice  for  the  man  of 
ordinary  intelligence,  who  may  be  interested 
in  such  discussion,  if  the  man  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence ever  is  interested.  It  would  be 
utterly  impracticable  to  condense,  within  the 
possible  limits  of  a  notice  in  this  department, 
even  the  dryest  abstract  of  Hegers  views  of 
religion  as  formulated  abstractly.  Those  who 
are  drawn  to  the  book,  however,  will  be  well 
rewarded  in  its  strong  exegesis.  Dr.  Sterrett 
closes  with  a  chapter  on  Christian  Unity  in 
America,  in  which  he  applies  the  Hegelian 
principles  to  religious  development  in  this 
country. 

HOW  TO  BE  AN  AUTHOR. 

The  Art  of  Authobship.  Literabt  Beminib- 
CENCES,  Methods  op  Work,  and  Advice  to 
YoDNO  Beginners.  Personally  contributed 
by  leading  authors  of  the  day.  Compiled 
and  edited  by  George  Bainton.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  cfe  Co. 

The  editor  of  this  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive book  has  compiled  the  confessions  and 
statements  of  many  of  the  leading  writers  of 
the  language,  and  many  more  who  are  second- 


dass  as  to  their  own  lit^ary  development,  in- 
volving, of  course,  their  notions  of  what  con- 
stitutes good  style  and  true  art  in  ccmposi- 
tion.  The  responses  quoted  in  the  book  are 
evidently  answers  to  letters  written  by  the 
editor,  as  they  have  too  much  freshness  and 
genuineness  for  second  hand,  and  certainly 
they  are  full  of  suggestiveness,  as  weH  as  in- 
teresting for  their  own  sake.  All  of  the  more 
judicious  of  these  correspondents  emphasize 
the  great  central  truth,  that  the  art  of  literary 
expression  must  be  the  outgrowth  of  some 
marked  natural  gift,  and  is  infinitely  differ- 
entiated by  temperament  even  n^ore  than  by 
intellect,  by  emotional  force  rather  than  by 
mere  thinking  power.  Yet  there  is  another 
fact  no  less  salient,  which  is  brought  into 
prominence  by  these  expert  witnesses.  Be- 
fore any  man  can  write  well,  he  must  have 
something  worth  saying  which  he  has  thought 
out  lucidly  to  an  end.  Foggy  thinking  always 
means  obscure  writing,  and  possibly  more 
than  one  author  of  repute  can  be  explained 
on  this  theory  as  relates  to  those  things  in  his 
books  which  are  hard  to  understand.  He 
does  not  himself  know,  but  is  chasing  his 
own  ideas  through  jungly  paths.  Lucid 
thinkers  always  write  clearly  and  strongly. 
The  first  advice,  then,  to  the  would-be  author 
is  to  be  a  master  of  his  own  thoughts.  But 
mere  simplicity  and  clearness  of  expression 
do  not  make  a  great  style.  A  certain  subtle 
sense  of  harmony,  an  insight  into  the  hidden 
force  of  words,  a  gift  for  that  exquisite  fitness 
of  sense  and  form  which  marries  them  into  a 
perfect  union — this  is  a  natural  dower,  and 
no  teaching  or  practice  can  bestow  it. 

Professor  Huxley's  contribution  to  the  book 
expresses  the  whole  thing  admirably — "The 
business  of  a  young  writer  is  not  to  ape  Addi- 
son or  Defoe,  Hobhes  or  G-ibbon,  but  to  make 
hifl  style  himself,  as  they  made  their  style 
themselves.  They  were  great  writers,  in  the 
first  place,  because  by  dint  of  learning  and 
thinking  they  had  acquired  clear  and  vivid 
conceptions  about  one  or  other  of  the  many 
aspects  of  men  and  thinf^.  In  the  second 
place,  because  they  took  infinite  pains  to  em. 
body  these  conceptions  in  language  exactly 
adapted  to  convey  them  to  other  minds.  In 
the  third  place,  because  they  possessed  that 
purely  artistic  sense  of  rhythm  and  propor- 
tion which  enabled  them  to  add  grace  to 
force,  and  while  loyal  to  truth,  made  exactness 
subservient  to  beauty.  ...  If  there  is  any 
merit  in  my  English  now  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
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that  I  have  by  degrees  oome  awake  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  three  oonditions  of  good  writ- 
ing which  I  ha^e  mentioned.  I  have  learned 
to  spare  no  labor  on  the  process  of  acquiring 
dear  ideas — to  think  nothing  of  writing  a  page 
four  or  five  times  over,  if  nothing  less  will 
bring  the  words  which  express  all  that  I  mean 
and  nothing  more  than  I  mean  ;  and  to  regard 
rhetorical  verbosity  as  the  deadliest  and  most 
degrading  of  literary  sins.  Any  one  who  pos- 
sesses a  tolerably  dear  head  and  a  decent  con- 
science should  be  able,  if  he  will  give  himself 
the  necessary  trouble,  thus  to  fulfil  the  first 
two  conditions  of  a  good  style.  The  carrying 
out  of  the  third  depends  neither  on  labor  nor 
honesty,  but  in  that  sense  which  is  inborn 
in  the  literary  artist,  and  can  by  no  means  be 
given  to  one  who  has  it  not  as  his  birth- 
right." 

We  think  in  these  words  Professor  Huxley 
sums  up  the  whole  question,  and  his  brother 
authors  sing  the  same  song  in  variations.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  the  result  of 
the  best  criticism  and  experience.  The  young 
writer  will  find  this  book  one  of  value  for  the 
richness  and  wisdom  of  its  hints,  and  it  is 
scarcely  needful  to  say  thoroughly  readable. 

A  ROMAN  TRAGEDY. 

Mkbsat.tka.  a  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.  By  Al- 
gernon Sydney  Logan,  author  of  "Saul," 
••A  Feather  from  the  World's  Wing," 
"Jesus  in  Modem  Life,*'  etc.  Philadel- 
phia :  J,  B.  LippinooH  Company. 

This  closet  tragedy,  fur  it  is  scarcdy  adapted 
for  the  stage,  deals  with  the  much-worn  sub- 
ject of  the  imperial  adulteress  whose  name 
has  become  a  type  of  sensual  infamy  and 
wickedness.  Of  course  the  background  of  the 
theme  is  dramatic,  but  it  has  been  shorn  of 
much  of  its  literary  attractiveness  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  become  threadbare.  It  might  be 
objected,  too,  that  a  personality  so  repulsive, 
a  character  which  historically  has  little  or  no 
good  even  in  its  most  crude  and  incipient 
form  to  modify  its  monstrous  depravity,  is  not 
one  to  yield  the  best  results  to  the  poet.  Vice 
and  wickedness  may  often  be  picturesque  in 
the  highest  sense,  but  only  when  they  exist  in 
contrast  with  dements  of  good,  either  moral 
or  intellectual,  in  the  character  composite. 
For  example,  Gtesar  Borgia  was  probably  one 
of  the  most  wicked  and  unscrupulous  men 
that  ever  lived.  But  with  his  colossal  wicked- 
ness were  conjoined  a  brilliant  intellectuality 
hardly  less  startling,  large-minded  statesman- 


ship, and  the  power  of  magnanimity.  In  a 
personality  which  is  marked  only  by  a  tre- 
mendous appetite  for  physical  pleasure,  when 
the  brain  lies  entirdy  behind  the  ears,  a  maxi- 
mum of  appetite  yoked  with  a  minimum  of 
mind,  we  detect  but  little  more  to  appeal  to 
the  imagination  than  in  some  deek  and  grace- 
ful beast.  Agrippina,  the  successor  to  Messa- 
lina  as  the  imperii  consort  of  Claudius,  a 
woman  scarcely  less  wicked,  is  far  more  at- 
tractive as  a  theme  for  the  dramatic  poet,  by 
virtue  of  a  more  complex  and  powerful  nature. 
Mr.  Logan  has  painted  the  excesses  and 
find  ruin  of  Messalina  with  some  imaginatiye 
vigor  and  sense  of  dramatic  fitness,  and  in  his 
use  of  blank  verse  displays  traces  of  trained 
skill.  There  is,  however,  nothing  in  the  poem 
which  one  is  tempted  to  commend  as  making 
it  sdient  among  a  score  of  similar  efforts. 
The  best  features  of  the  work  are  the  pictures 
of  Claudius  the  Emperor  and  of  Narcissus  the 
freedman.  These  are  sketched  with  a  firm 
grasp,  and  stand  forth  with  characteristic 
qudity.  We  can  hardly  fancy  the  literary 
reputation  of  Mr.  Logan  as  materidly  bene- 
fited by  this  last  effort. 

A  STRONG  NOVEL. 

JoosT  AvxLmoH.  A  Dutch  Story.  (Town  and 
Country  Library.)  By  Maarten  Maartens. 
New  York  :  D,  Appleion  d:  Co. 

This  issue  of  the  Town  and  Country  Library 
is  one  of  the  best  of  its  recent  numbers.  The 
story  is  powerfully  conceived,  the  conditions 
under  which  the  story  is  made  to  evolve  singu- 
larly fresh,  the  motive  a  noble  apped  to  all 
that  is  best  and  most  aspiring  in  the  reader's 
nature.  Joost  Avelingh,  an  unworldly  and 
high-minded  youth,  has  been  the  ward  of  his 
uncle,  the  master  of  high  rank  and  great  es- 
tate, but  has  been  treated  by  the  latter  with  a 
certain  acerbity  and  harshness  growing  out  of 
the  memory  of  the  mesalliance  of  his  sister, 
the  mother  of  Joost.  The  uncle  dies  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  though  there  is 
nothing  at  the  time  to  direct  the  suspicion  of 
guilt  to  Joost,  who  becomes  the  heir,  he  is 
findly  tried  for  murder  at  the  instigation  of 
another  relative  of  his  uncle,  who  is  prompted 
by  the  discovery  that  the  old  baron  had  been 
on  the  eve  of  making  a  will  in  his  favor  in- 
stead of  that  of  Joost  Avelingh.  Joost  is  ac- 
quitted, but  a  passionate  remorse,  bred  in  his 
soul  by  the  memory  of  the  fact  that  he  might 
have  saved  his  uncle's  life  had  he  loosened  his 
crivat  during  that  fatd  fit  of  apoplexy,  coupled 
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with  the  revelfttion  of  the  old  baron*s  purpose 
of  endoiring  the  rival  with  the  estate,  causes 
him  to  deed  over  the  great  property  to  the 
other  and  retire,  with  his  lovely  young  wife, 
to  another  city  on  a  meagre  pittance.  His 
self-abnegation  is  fully  abetted  by  the  devoted 
woman,  and  the  moral  elevation  and  dignity 
of  the  act  are  powerfully  emphasized  by  the 
manifold  conditions  which  lead  up  to  it.  The 
story'is  told  in  a  style  of  great  simplicity  and 
strength,  and  the  different  people  that  figure 
in  this  strong  drama,  where  so  many  conflict- 
ing  emotions  are  made  to  clash  and  strike  fire 
on  lines  genuinely  true  to  nature,  are  pkeiohed 
with  great  breadth  and  skill  of  insight.  The 
novel  departs  widely  from  the  conventional 
story,  and  distinctly  appeals  to  the  better  class 
of  readers.  It  has  also  that  merit  common  to 
portraits  of  the  highest  order.  One  may  never 
have  seen  the  subject,  but  says  instinctively, 
•*  Here  are  life  and  truth."  This  picture  of 
life  in  Holland  among  the  better  classes  of 
Dutch  society  impresses  the  reader  in  the 
same  fashion  as  a  representation  no  less  truth- 
ful than  vivid. 


FOKEIGN  LITERAKY  NOTES. 

Mb.  Francis  Rivinoton — who,  since  the 
withdrawal  of  his  brother  last  year,  has  been 
the  sole  representative  of  the  well  inown  pub- 
lishing firm  of  Rivingtons — ^has  now  himself 
resolved  to  retire.  The  business  has  been 
purchased,  as  from  July  Ist,  by  Messrs.  Long- 
mans, who  will  supply  all  the  books  in  Messrs. 
Rivingtons*  catalogue  at  their  house  in  Pater- 
noster Row.  An  historic  interest  attaches  to 
this  transfer,  for  the  names  of  Rivington  and 
Longman  may  be  found  side  by  side  on  a  large 
proportion  of  the  books  that  were  published 
in  London  during  the  last  century.  Riving- 
tons is  slightly  the  older  firm  of  the  two,  hav- 
ing been  founded  as  early  as  1719,  whereas 
Thomas  Longman  first  commenced  business 
seven  years  later. 

Mb.  H.  M.  Staklet  spent  his  last  evening 
before  leaving  London  for  the  relief  of  Emin 
Pasha  with  Sir  John  Pender,  and  on  parting 
the  latter  gave  Mr.  Stanley  a  miniature  edition 
of  Burns*  s  poems  published  by  Messrs.  Bryce, 
of  Glasgow.  This  the  great  explorer  said  he 
would  carry  wherever  he  went.  Sir  John 
Fender,  in  recently  writing  to  Mr.  Bryce, 
says  : 

"  When  I  met  Stanley  in  Egypt  in  the  spring 


I  had  not  been  in  conversation  with  him  many 
minutes  before  he  reminded  me  of  the  little 
copy  of  Bums's  poems,  and  he  said  it  had  been 
a  great  source  of  comfort  to  him  ;  he  had  read 
it  many  times  over,  and  he  believed  there  was 
no  better- thumbed  book  in  existence  than  that 
little  volume.  He  said  that  Bums  was  such  a 
child  of  nature,  and  that  he  was  so  much  in 
sympathy  with  him,  that  many  times  he  was 
not  only  deeply  touched  but  greatly  encour- 
aged by  the  perusal  of  the  poems." 

The  first  two  volumes  of  "  Lothar  Bucher's 
Leben  und  Werke,"  edited  by  Ritter  von 
Poscbinger,  are  expected  to  be  published  very 
shortly.  Herr  Bucher,  who  was  called  *'  the 
right  hand  of  Bismarck,'*  had  a  remarkable 
career,  and  very  few  German  journalists  equal- 
led him  in  elegance  of  style.  The  time  of  his 
political  exile  he  mostly  spent  in  Londpn. 
Later  on  he  became  a  member  of  the  Bismarck 
ministry,  from  which  he  retired  in  1886. 

The  correspondence  between  Maximilian  II. 
of  Bavaria  and  the  philosopher  Schelling  will 
shortly  be  issued  under  the  editorship  of  the 
learned  archivists  Leist  and  Trost.  The  work 
is  intended  to  form  part  of  a  documentary  his- 
tory of  the  king's  reign,  written  by  the  editors 
of  the  correspondence. 

A  MOVEMENT  has  been  started  to  buy  Dove 
Cottage  and  the  orchard  garden  where  Words- 
worth lived,  and  which  remain  almost  un- 
touched as  they  were  in  his  time.  It  is  proposed 
to  put  the  place  in  trust,  and  to  keep  it  as  a 
memorial  of  Wordsworth's  work.  The  whole 
may  be  acquired  for  6502.,  and  an  additional, 
sum  would  set  up  a  museum.  A  full  account 
and  other  reasons  for  the  purchase  are  given 
in  a  little  book  by  Mr.  Stopford  A.  Brooke, 
called  **  Dove  Cottage,"  and  published  by 
Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  to  whom  communi- 
cations and  subscriptions  may  be  addressed. 

'•Opposites,"  the  volume  whioh  Messrs. 
Blackwood  are  going  to  publish,  by  an  author 
who  assumes  the  pseudonym  of  Lewis  Thorn- 
ton, consists  of  essays  dealing  to  a  consider- 
able extent  with  theological  subjects.  Such 
titles  as  "  Philosophy,  Religious  Thought,  and 
the  Bible,"  "Evolution,*'  "Atheistic  Chris- 
tianity,"  **The  Christ  of  Scripture,"  and 
*'  Theology,"  indicate  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects discussed.  The  author,  who  by  his  own 
confession  is  far  from  oithodox,  remarks  : 
*' Theology  and  religion  may  often  be  quite 
separate  ;  and  if  history  shows  anything,  I 
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think  it  shows  that  they  have  nsaally  been  so. 
Therefore  any  remarks  which  may  be  felt  ob- 
noxious to  theology,  need  not  on  that  acoonnt 
be  thonght  injurious  to  religion."  He  profess- 
edly  takes  the  unpopular  side  on  popular  ques- 
tions, and  prefixes  as  his  motto  the  lines  of 
La  Fontaine  : 

L'hoinme  est  de  fea  poar  le  mcneonge, 
II  est  de  glace  aux  v^ritde. 

A  STATUTE  has  been  proposed  at  Oxford  ad- 
mitting women  to  the  examinations  in  law  and 
in  music.  Theology,  medicine,  and  Oriental 
languages  will  then  be  the  only  schools  con- 
iined  to  men. 

Mb.  EnwiitD  T.  Cook— author  of  *•  A  Popu- 
lar Handbook  to  the  National  Gallery/*  of 
which  an  enlarged  edition  will  shortly  be  is- 
sued by  Messrs.  Macmillan— has  just  finished 
a  new  work,  entitled  ''Studies  in  Ruskin." 
Tne  first  part  will  expound  "  the  gospel  ac- 
cording to  Buskin/  applying  his  principles 
of  art  to  practical  life  ;  the  second  part  will  de- 
scribe some  aspects  of  his  work — at  Oxford  and 
the  drawing  school  he  founded  there,  at  the 
Workingmen's  College,  in  connection  with  the 
St  George's  Guild,  May  Queens,  and  various 
industrial  experiments — with  a  special  chapter 
on  his  relations  with  the  booksellers.  In  an 
Appendix  will  be  given  notes  on  Mr.  Ruskin's 
Oxford  lectures  in  1877  and  1884.  *  The  vol- 
ume will  contain  twelve  wood  cuts,  including 
Sir  J.  E.  Boehm's  portrait-bust.  There  will 
also  be  a  large  paper  edition,  extra  illustrated 
with  fifteen  autotypes  of  original  drawings  by 
Mr.  Buskin,  presented  by  him  to  the  Drawing 
School  at  Oxford,  and  now  reproduced  for  the 
first  time. 

r  The  report  on  public  instruction  in  Bengal 
for  ttie  year  1888-89  shows  a  very  marked  ex- 
pansion of  higher  education,  but  little  or  no 
progress  in  the  diffusion  of  elementary  knowl- 
edge. The  total  number  of  pupils  under  in- 
struction in  the  province  was  1,482,150,  being 
about  thirty  thousand  more  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  spread  of  education  among 
the  upper  classes  is  said  to  be  due  not  so  much 
to  any  increase  of  Government  expenditure  as 
to  the  efforts  of  the  people  themselves.  It  is 
estimated  that  only  one  boy  in  four  is  on  the 
rolls  of  some  school,  and  one  girl  in  fifty- 
seven.  The  system  of  controlling  public  in- 
struction by  district  boards,  which  has  been 
in  force  now  for  two  years,  is  reported  to  be 
working  favorably. 


The  demand  for  university  education  is  to  a 
marked  extent  on  the  increase  in  the  North- 
western Provinces  of  India.  During  the  last 
five  years  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  college 
classes  has  increased  by  nearly  forty  per  cent, 
and  close  on  the  whole  increase  is  contributed 
by  students  who  are  independent  of  Govern, 
ment  support.  This  class  of  students  has 
doubled  during  the  last  four  years.  The  su- 
perior popularity  of  the  literary  as  compared 
with  the  scientific  course  for  the  B.A.  degree 
is  remarkable.  In  the  last  year  81  students 
presented  themselves  for  the  former,  and  only 
17  for  the  latter. 

The  report  on  public  instruction  in  Bombay 
for  the  year  1888-89  is  a  record  of  continued 
progress  throughout  the  year  in  almost  every 
branch  of  education.  There  are  now  in  the 
presidency  582.853  pupils  under  instruction 
in  11,732  institutions,  public  and  private. 

Public  institutions  number  8642,  with  507,- 
752  pupils  ;  private  institutions,  3090,  with  75,- 
101  pupils.  Out  of  the  total  number  of  those 
who  are  of  an  age  to  go  to  school  28  per  cent 
of  the  boys  and  3  per  cent  of  the  girls  are 
under  instruction.  The  total  expenditure  of 
the  Bombay  educational  department  during 
the  year  was  5,453,328  rupees. 

The  collected  works  of  the  distinguished 
theologian.  Dr.  Karl  Base,  whose  death  we 
recently  announced,  will  be  issued  at  Leipzig 
in  twelve  volumes.  The  collection  will  con. 
tain  several  posthumous  writings,  chiefly  re- 
lating to  ecclesiastical  history  and  to  the  au- 
thor's own  life.  The  publication  of  them  is 
expected  to  be  completed  in  three  years. 

Mb.  George  Allen,  of  Orpington,  has  pub- 
lished the  posthumous  poems  of  Charles  Mao- 
kay,  LL.D.,  under  the  title  of  **  Gossamer  and 
Snowdrift."  An  introduction  by  his  sob,  Mr. 
Eric  Mackay,  will  be  prefixed. 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Stanley's  forthcom- 
ing book  has  for  preface  an  open  letter  ad- 
dressed to  **  Dear  Sir  William"  (Mackinnon), 
in  which  Mr.  Stanley  repeats  his  determina- 
tion to  testify  to  the  band  of  God  before  the 
eyes  of  men.  He  speaks,  it  is  said,  in  some- 
what contemptuous  terms  of  Emin  Pasha's 
vacillation. 

••The  defeat  of  the  Copyright  Bill  in  the 
United  States  Congress,"  says  the  AthencBuni, 
'*  will  not  cause  much  stir  in  this  country,  as 
it  was  generally  expected  that  it  would  be 
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thrown  oni.  Its  warmest  supporters  were  far 
from  saDguine.  It  is  obvious  that  no  measures 
of  the  kind  can  be  expected  to  pass  until  a 
change  comes  over  the  ideas  of  the  American 
people  as  to  rights  of  foreign  authors." 

Mb.  Joseph  Hatton,  the  English  novelist, 
writes  to  the  Aihenceum  complaining  of  Mr. 
Loveirs  publication  in  America  of  the  novel, 
••  By  Order  of  the  Czar,**  without  his  author- 
ization, and  stating  that  this  piracy  had  pre- 
vented him  from  selling  to  another  American 
publisher.  Whereupon  a  Mr.  Balestier,  speak- 
ing for  Mr.  Lovell,  reminds  the  irate  novelist 
that  the  latter  had  granted  to  Mr.  Tillotson. 
of  Bolton  (presumably  for  pounds,  shillings  and 
pence),  several  years  since  full  authority  to 
negotiate  the  American  sale  of  his  novels  in 
book  form.  Lovell  &  Co.,  it  seems,  purchased 
of  Mr.  Bolton.  It  would  be  curious  to  dis- 
ooTer,  if  possible,  how  many  of  the  English 
complaints  of  a  similar  sort  would  simmer 
down  into  just  such  causeless  vaporing,  if  fully 
investigated. 


-♦•^ 


MISCELLANY. 

Hypnotism  as  an  Anjesthetio. — The  British 
Medical  Journal  prints  a  long  account  of  pro- 
ceedings the  other  day  at  the  rooms  of  Messrs. 
Carter  Brothers  &>  Turner,  dental  surgeons, 
Leeds,  where  upward  of  sixty  of  the  leading 
medical  men  and  dentists  of  the  district  wit- 
nessed a  series  of  surgical  and  dental  operations 
performed  under  hypnotic  influence  induced 
by  Dr.  Milne  Bramwell,  of  Goole,  Yorkshire, 
who  is  described  as  quite  a  master  of  the  art  of 
hypnotism  as  applied  to  medicine  and  surgery, 
and  is  shortly  to  publish  a  work  of  consider- 
able importance  on  the  subject.  The  object 
of  the  meetizl^  (says  a  local  correspondent  of 
our  contemporary)  was  to  show  the  power  of 
hypnotism  to  produce  absolute  anaesthesia 
in  very  painful  and  severe  operations.  A 
woman,  aged  twenty-five,  was  hypnotized  at 
a  word  by  Dr.  Bramwell.  She  was  told 
she  was  to  submit  to  three  teeth  being  ex- 
tracted, without  pain,  at  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Carter  ;  and  further,  that  she  was  to 
do  anything  that  Mr.  Carter  asked  her  to  do. 
This  was  perfectly  successful.  There  was  no 
expression  of  pain  in  the  face,  no  cry,  and 
when  told  to  awake  she  said  she  had  not  the 
least  pain  in  the  guma,  nor  had  she  fdt  the 
operation.  Dr.  Bramwell  then  hypnotised 
her,  and  orderod  her  to  leave  the  room  and  go 
upstairs  to  the  waiting-room.    This  she  did  as 


a  complete  somnambulist.  The  next  case  was 
that  of  a  servant-girl,  M.  A.  W.,  aged  nine- 
teen, on  whom,  under  the  hypnotic  influence 
induced  by  Dr.  Bramwell,  Mr.  Hewetson  had 
a  fortnight  previously  opened  and  scraped 
freely,  without  knowledge  or  pain,  a  large 
lachrymal  abscess  extending  into  the  cheek. 
Furthermore,  the  dressing  had  been  daily  per- 
formed and  the  cavity  freely  syringed  under 
hypnotic  anaesthesia,  the  ''  healing  sugges- 
tions** being  daily  given  to  the  patient,  to 
w^hicii  Dr.  Bramwell  in  a  great  measure  attrib- 
utes the  very  rapid  healing,  which  took  place 
in  ten  days— a  remarkably  short  space  of  time 
in  a  girl  by  no  means  in  a  good  state  of  health. 
She  was  put  to  sleep  by  the  following  letter 
from  Dr.  Bramwell  addressed  to  Mr.  Turner : 
— **  Burlington  Crescent,  Goole,  Yorks.— Dear 
Mr.  Turner,— I  send  you  a  patient  with  en- 
closed order.  When  you  give  it  her  she  will 
fall  asleep  at  once  and  obey  your  commands. 
—  J.  Milne  Bramwell.  **  *  *  Order.  —60  to 
sleep  at  Once,  by  order  of  Dr.  Bramwell,  and 
obey  Mr.  Tnrner*s  commands.— J.  Milns 
Bbamwell.**  This  experiment  answered  per- 
fectly. Sleep  was  induced  at  once  by  reading 
the  note,  and  was  so  profound  that,  at  the  end 
of  a  lengthy  operation  in  which  sixteen  stumps 
were  removed,  she  awoke  smiling,  and  insist- 
ed that  she  had  felt  no  pain,  and,  what  was 
remarkable,  there  was  no  pain  in  her  mouth. 
She  was  found  after  some  time,  when  unob- 
served, reading  the  Graphic  in  the  waiting- 
room  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  During  the 
whole  time  she  did  everything  which  Mr.  Tur- 
ner saggested,  but  it  was  observed  that  there 
was  a  diminished  flow  of  saliva,  and  that  the 
corneal  reflexes  were  absent,  the  breathing 
more  noisy  than  ordinarily,  and  the  pulse 
slower.  Dr.  Bramwell  took  occasion  to  explain 
that  the  next  case,  a  boy  aged  eight,  was  a  se- 
vere test,  and  would  probably  not  succeed, 
partly  because  the  patient  was  so  young,  and 
chiefly  beotuse  he  had  not  attempted  to  pro- 
duce hypnotic  ansBsthesia  earlier  than  two  days 
before,  fie  also  explained  that  patients  re- 
quire training  in  this  form  of  anaesthesia,  the 
time  of  training,  or  preparation,  varying  with 
each  individual.  However,  he  was  so  far 
hypnotized  that  he  allowed  Mr.  Mavo  Bobson 
to  operate  on  the  great  toe,  removing  a  bony 
growth  and  part  of  the  first  phalanx  with  no 
more  thari  a  few  cries  toward  the  close  of  the 
operation,  and  with  the  result  that,  when  ques- 
tioned afterward,  he  apppeared  to  know  very 
little  of  what  had  been  done. 
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Thb  Pbkbkst  State  of  the  Scdject.       ^"^  trouMed  the  miads  of  the  creduloiu 

who  are  always  prone  to  swallow  marvels. 

I,  Modern  bypnotism  owes  its  name  and 

its  appearance  in  the  realm  of  science  to 

Thi  history  of    hypnotism  forms  part    the  inrestigations  made  by  Braid.     He  is 

cf  the  history  of  the  marvellons  in  human     its  true  creator  ;  fae  made  it  what  it  is  ; 

existence.     Any  one  may  satisfy  himself     and  above  all,   he  esTe  emphasis  to   the    . 

of  this  by  reading  the  special  books  on     eKpcrimeotal  truth  by  means  of  wbiuh  tie 

the  subject ;  the  srope  of  this  article  does     proved   that,    when  hypnotic  pbcnomena 

not  allow  me   to  lay   any  further  stress     are  called  into  piny,  they  are  wholly  inde- 

npon  it.     la  reality,  hypnotism   is  found     pendent  of  any  supposed  influence  of  the 

under  different  names  at  all  periodsof  hia-     hypnotist  upon  the' hypnotized,  and  that 

lory,  from  ibe  incantations  of  the  ancient     the  bypnotrzed  person  simply  reacts  upon 

Egyptian  magicians  down  to  the  fascina-     himself  by  reason  of  latent  capacities  in 

tioTis  of  Mesmer  and  the  investigationa  of    him  which  are  artiiicially  developed. 

Braid.     These  two  persons  began  to  sep-         Braid  demonstrated  that,  in  this  series 

arato  the  wheat  from  the  cbafl,  and  went,  of    remarkable    phenomena,    hypnotism, 

far  to  show  what  there  was  that  was  real     acting  npon  a  bnman  subject  as  upon  a 

and  truly  scientific  in  that  series  of  fanci-     fallow  field,  merely  set  in  motion  e  string 

fal     practices,    bordering    on    witchcraft,     of  silent  faculties  which  only  needed  its 

which,    nnder  the    most   varied    aapecta,     assistance   to    reach   their    development. 

Nbw  Smmm.— Tou  Ln,,  No.  a.  10 
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Here  we  obviously  have  a  new  idea  and  a 
phenomenon  of  the  first  importance,  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  interesting 
axioms  of  the  question. 

In  this  field  of  new  research  Braid  had 
further  the  oppoitunitj  of  evincing  his 
clear-sightedness  in  many  other  particu- 
lars, and  it  may  be  said  of  him  that  from 
the  outset  he  foresaw  the  different  stages 
of  hypnotism,  just  as  they  have  been  since 
defined  in  France.  He  perceived  their 
different  manifestations,  and  be  thus  l»id 
the  first  foundation  of  the  structure  which 
has  been  so  fortunately  developed  by 
workers  in  different  countries,  and  which 
for  the  future  constitutes  an  entirely  new 
ch  ipter  in  general  neurology. 

In  order  to  produce  these  new  condi- 
tions which  have  attracted  attention  in  so 
unexpected  a  manner.  Braid  conceived  the 
idea  of  physical  action  upon  the  eye,  pro- 
ducing, by  the  use  of  some  bright  material 
held  at  a  distance  of  ten  to  sixteen  inches 
off,  a  definite  condition  of  fatigue  in  the 
retina  and  the  ocular  muscles  ;  and  this 
fatigue  of  itself  induces  a  kind  of  pseudo- 
sleep,  marked  by  peculiar  characteristics 
which  make  up  the  different  phases  of 
hypnotism.  By  the  help  of  this  simple 
process,  applied  to  suitable  persons,  Braid 
managed  »to  evolve  a  series  of  nerve  phe- 
no.nena  which,  though  isolated  and  dis- 
connected, nevertheless  constitute  the 
fundamental  types,  so  admirably  arranged 
and  thoroughly  understood,  which  we 
now  have.  Moreover,  he  had  a  vague 
conception  that  they  had  something  to  do 
with  an  evolutionary  process.  **  Hypnot- 
ism," he  says,  **  does  not  comprise  only 
one  condition,  it  is  rather  a  series  of  differ- 
ent points,  capable  of  infinite  variety,  ex- 
tending fiom  the  lightest  dreams,  in  which 
the  natural  functions  are  intensified,  to  the 
profoundest  state  of  coma,  from  which  the 
conscience  and  the  will  are  completely  ab- 
sent. ''  In  another  place  he  speaks  with 
more  detail  about  hypnotic  coma.  We 
are  right,  therefore,  in  saying  that  he 
foresaw  and  described  the  different  phases 
of  hypnotic  phenomena,  both  the  lethargy, 
which  he  calls  coma,  and  the  state  of  cata- 
lepsy and  of  somnambulism,  which  he  has 
described  in  very  clear  language.  He  also 
perceived  the  infinitesimal  effect  of  a  cur-  ^ 
rent  of  air  passed  over  the  surface  of  the 
skin  of  persons  experimented  upon  during 
the  period  of  catalepsy,  and  their  gradual 
passage  from  a  state  of  somnambulism  to 


a  state  of  awakening.  Moreover  he  points 
out  that  by  tickling  the  subject — the 
equivalent  in  his  mind  of  passing  a  cur- 
rent of  air  over  the  skin — he  succeeded  in 
causing  the  underlying  muscles  to  inove, 
and  that  by  this  means  he  could  make  a 
person  bend  his  hand  or  lift  his  arm  ;  and 
then,  by  influencing  the  opposite  muscles, 
make  him  stretch  out  his  hand  and  fingers 
and  drop  his  arm.  He  also  made  the  dis- 
covery of  the  remarkable  fact,  that  when 
one  set  of  muscles  has  been  set  in  motion 
by  a  given  infiuence,  and  has  remained 
for  some  lapse  of  time  in  the  same  pos- 
ture, the  application  of  apparently  the 
same  exciting  cause  will  produce  the  op- 
posite result.  **  If  a  muscle  is  at  rest,  it 
moves  ;  if  it  is  moving,  it  becomes  inac- 
tive, and  that,  t6o,  when  the  same  cause 
is  applied.*'  This  is  a  fact  which  is  well 
known  to  any  one  of  us  in  daily  practice, 
when,  for  instance,  by  a  slight  touch  ap- 
plied to  the  surface  of  the  forearm,  and 
the  help  of  a  gleam  of  light  from  a  piece 
of  gold  or  silver,  we  cause  the  subjacent 
primary  muscles  of  a  hypnotized  patient 
to  contract.  Thus,  too,  as  experience  in- 
creases, we  find  out  that  a  contraction 
caused  by  a  piece  of  gold  is  not  destroyed 
by  the  presentation  of  a  piece  of  silver  to 
the  opposite  muscles,  and  that  the  excit- 
ing cause  which  acts  specifically  in  pro- 
ducing the  contraction  must  be  of  the 
same  nature  in  order  to  release  it. 

The  question  of  **  suggestions,"  which, 
thanks  to  the  labors  of  Bemheim,  has  re- 
cently played  so  important  a  part  in 
France,  had  also  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention  from  Braid.  He  recognized  the 
coexistence  of  dissimilar  conditions  in  the 
different  states  of  hypnotism,  from  com- 
plete insensibility  and  catalepsy  up  to  the 
most  delicate  sensitiveness.  **'  Some  of 
these  changes,"  he  wiites,  "  may  be  re- 
produced by  suggestions  of  sound  or  of 
touch,  for  the  patients  display  an  exagger- 
ated sensitiveness  or  insensibility,  an  in-* 
credible  muscular  strength  or  the  utter 
loss  of  their  will,  according  to  the  impres- 
sions produced  upon  them  at  the  moment. 
These  impressions  are  produced  as  the  re- 
sult of  suggestions  of  sound  conveyed 
through  a  person's  voice.  Such  patients 
can  be  played  upon  as  if  they  were  a  mu- 
sical instiument,  and  can  be  made  to  take 
the  dreams  of  their  imagination  for  solid 
reality.  They  are  full  of  such  ideas  ;  they 
are  possessed  by  them,  and  act  in  accord- 
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ance  with  them,  however  wild  they  may 
be."  We  shall  see  how  nearly  this  view 
of  **  snggestion"  approaches  our  own 
conception  of  it,  and  how  this  distinguish- 
ed  man  embraced  within  the  ciicle  of  his 
studies  the  greater  part  of  the  phenomena 
which  modern  observers  have  collected, 
and  which  they  have  clothed  in  their  own 
livery  and  paraded  as  their  own  inventions. 

There  is  one  more  point  to  which  Braid 
directed  his  mind  in  a  special  degree, 
namely,  the  adaptation  of  his  own  discov- 
eries in  neurology,  not  only  to  the  healing 
of  nerve  diseases,  but  farther  of  a  whole 
group  of  different  diseases  in  which  the 
nerves  play  a  more  or  less  visible  part, 
and  to  which  he  usefully  applied  his  new 
processes.  This  is  one  of  many  points  of 
similarity  in  which  I  am  pleased  to  find 
myself  at  one  with  him. 

I  am  anxious,  therefore,  to  introduce  the 
English  public  to  the  deeply  interesting 
labors  of  an  original  thinker  whose  dis- 
coveries have  been  widely  followed  up  in 
France  and  in  Eutope  generally.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  pay  this  tribute  to  his 
memory,  to  point  out  the  part  of  initiator 
which  Braid  took  in  this  new  realm  of  neu- 
rology, and  to  show  how  large  a  portion  in 
the  general  work  belongs  to  him.  His  sud- 
den death,  in  1860,  deprived  him  of  the 
satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  triumph  of  his 
discoveries.  Public  opinion  in  England 
was  ^ill  prepared  to  receive  him  ;  people 
were  indifferent,  and  even  uneasy  when 
they  saw  the  investigations  of  scientists 
penetrate  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  per- 
sonal feeling,  and  for  a  time  remained  si- 
lent and  sceptical.  Yet  one  ray  of  light 
had  illumined  the  field  of  neurology,  and 
this  ray,  in  its  turn,  had  inspired  across 
the  Channel  a  certain  number  of  chosen 
spirits  who  had  perceived  the  truth  and 
the  originality  of  Braid.  They,  in  their 
turn,  were  able  to  keep  the  spark  alive, 
and  to  kindle  from  it,  as  we  shall  see  fur- 
ther on,  a  sacred  fire  which  produced 
many  new  scientific  discoveries.  The  im- 
petus had  been  given  and,  thanks  to  the 
combined  action  of  certain  curious  minds 
that  did  not  shrink  from  confronting  the 
scepticism  and  the  dulness  of  their  contem- 
poraries, the  domain  of  hypnotic  studies 
was  rapidly  enlarged  and  enriched  by 
theoretical  and  practical  discoveries. 
Thus,  too,  in  France,  the  labors  of  Azam, 
Broca,  Volpean,  Damarquais,  and  more 
recently  of  the  Salpetri^re  school  and  the 


school  of  Nancy,  have  contributed  to  pop- 
ularize these  discoveries.  Braid's  work 
was  indeed  especially  prized  in  France, 
thanks  to  the  action  of  Professor  Charcot, 
who  made  a  profound  study  of  these  in-> 
tercsting  problems.  He  had  the  honor 
of  establishing  and  of  defining  by  indis* 
putable  marks  the  different  phases  of  hyp- 
notism, by  assigning  to  them  a  special 
science  of  their  symptoms  and  distinguish* 
ing  them  sharply  from  each  other.  Thanks 
to  his  powerful  influence  investigation  has 
gone  on  continuously  ;  and  when  we  look 
at  discovery  after  discovery,  when  we  see 
the  boundaries  of  hypnotism  extended 
more  and  more  widely  in  the  region  of  in- 
ternal  pathology  properly  so  called>  and  the 
number  of  subjects  subordinate  to  hypnot- 
ism increasiug  from  day  to  day,  we  may 
well  wonder  at  what  point  the  limits  of  its 
expanding  force  will  be  reached. 

All  the  labors  of  which  I  have  spoken 
have  combined  to  make  up  what  is  known 
as  the  higher  hypnotism,  such  as  it  is  act- 
ually described  in  France  and,  above  all, 
in  Paris.  But  the  matter  does  not  stop 
there.  In  this  special  realm  we  have  seen 
ideas  not  yet  made  public,  and  new  phe- 
nomena arise  whichr  bear  a  genuine  family 
likeness  to  those  of  the  higher  hypnotism, 
but  still  are  distinguished  from  it  by  pe- 
culiar tokens  which  show  them  to  be  really 
original.  I  refer  to  those  mixed  or  com- 
pound conditions  known  as  fascinations 
which  have  often  been  exemplified  of  late 
years  by  the  interesting  writings  of  Dr« 
Bremand. 

The  Gbnbral  CHARACTERieTics  OF  Hyp- 
notic PUBNOMENA. 

Great  surprise  is  caused  in  the  study  of 
the  phenomena  of  hypnotism,  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  rapidity  of  its  manifestations 
and  on  the  other  by  the  sudden  disturb- 
ances which  supervene  on  many  activities 
of  the  nervous  system,  by  reason  of  which 
we  see  them  fade  away  before  our  eyes, 
disappear,  and  rise  again  elsewhere.  Thus, 
if  we  remark  that  sensitiveness  disappears 
at  a  given  moment— in  the  lethargic  stage 
—from  the  surface  of  the  skin  and  the 
mucous  membranes,  we  see  that  by  a  sort 
of  compensation  the  optic  nerves  become 
extremely  sensitive,  while  muscular  de- 
velopment presents  phenomena  of  extraor- 
dinary hyper-excitability.  In  the  region 
of  psychical  action  properly  so  called,  if 
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the  operations  of  conscious  activity  are  an- 
nihilated, the  manifestations  on  the  other 
hand  of  the  emotional  region  rise  to  a 
pitch  of  marvellous  intensity.  We  say 
then  that  the  chief  characteristic  of  a  state 
of  hypnotism  is  that  the  nerve  currents 
lose  their  normal  equilihrinm.  Just  when 
the  nervous  forces  appear  to  be  extinct 
they  spring  up  elsewhere  with  an  extra- 
phypiologiciil  intensity,  and  the  experi- 
mentalist develops  thereby  new  conditions 
and  unwonted  relations  between  the  differ- 
ent regions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  re- 
duces the  patient  to  a  condition  which  is 
known  as  the  extra-physiologically  mor- 
bid. 

With  regard  to  the  instantaneousness 
of  hypnotic  manifestations  nothing  is  more 
striking  than  that  which  occurs  daily  in 
our  hospitals  when  the  patients  are  suffi- 
ciently overcome.  A  patient  arrives  full 
of  life,  in  complete  contact  with  the  ex- 
ternal world  :  he  talks  and  laughs  gaily  ; 
but  if  we  only  make  him  fix  his  eye  on  a 
definite  object,  lay  our  fingers  lightly  on 
the  balls  of  his  eyes,  gently  press  the  lobe 
of  his  ear,  and  make  him  near  a  slight 
noise,  we  at  once  bring  him  to  a  state  of 
utter  annihilation  both  as  regards  his  fac- 
ulties and  his  motive  power.  He  falls  on 
the  floor  in  a  state  of  coma,  thunder- 
struck, so  to  speak,  and  simply  lies  there 
like  an  inert,  flabby,  senseless  mass,  ut- 
terly dead  to  the  touch  of  the  external 
world.  lie  is  no  longer  his  own  master 
and  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  hypnotizer  who 
controls  him.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
striking  picture  which  comes  across  us  in 
these  studies  and  which  proves  the  genu* 
ineness  of  the  manifestations. 

To  proceed  :  let  me  now  point  out  how 
the  nerve  currents  lose  their  equilibrium. 
What  will  happen  to  this  patient  whom 
we  have  just  seen  stricken  down  in  an  ut- 
ter lethargy  ?  We  open  his  eyelids,  we 
cause  a  flashing  light  to  penetrate  right 
into  his  eyes  ;  the  light  passes  into  his 
brain  and  proceeds  to  cause  special  kinds 
of  activity  and  to  illuminate  certain  special 
departments  of  the  brain.  A  new  condi- 
tion is  now  produced,  the  condition  of 
catalepsy.  This  condition  is  marked  by 
the  prc-emicence  of  optical  impressions 
which  exercise  absolute  sway  over  all  those 
activities  of  the  nervous  system  which  are 
aroused.  The  patient's  eyes  are  wide 
open,  fixed  and  motionless  ;  the  pupil  is 
especially  affected.     Uis  excessive  power 


of  sight  reaches  such  an  extraordinary 
pitch  of  acuteness  that  if  we  cover  his 
eyelids  with  a  layer  of  cotton  woo)  and 
then  put  a  newspaper  in  front  of  his  eyes, 
we  are  amazed  to  see  that  he  can  read  it, 
no  doubt  through  sonoe  tiny  cracks  im- 
perceptible to  us.  Suppose  we  show  to 
him,  behind  a  wooden  screen  one- fifth  of 
an  inch  thick,  balls  of  colored  glass,  cal- 
culated by  their  colors  to  arouse  in  him 
different  emotions  ;  the  usual  faculty  is 
so  snper-perceptive  that  the  patient  feels 
through  the  screen  the  different  vibrations 
of  light  and  reacts  correlatively.  Show 
him,  for  example,  behind  this  screen  a 
blue  ball,  he  will  exhibit  signs  of  sadness  ; 
show  him  a  yellow  one,  and  he  will  be  all 
gayety  and  hilarity,  and  so  on.  And  at 
the  same  time  with  this  extra-physiologi- 
cal development  of  his  optic  nerves,  we 
remark  that  the  movements  of  the  cuta« 
neous  teguments  and  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes are  utterly  paralyzed.  On  the  one 
side  we  have  i  iches,  on  the  other  poverty 
and  complete  loss  of  balance,  experiment- 
ally produced  in  the  distribution  of  sensi- 
tive nerve  currents  under  the  influence  of 
hypnotization.  If  we  carry  our  investiga- 
tions into  the  region  of  psychical  action 
we  find  again  disturbances  of  the  same 
kind,  the  exahation  of  ceitain  faculties  on 
the  one  side,  and  their  extinction  on  the 
other.  The  same  laws  of  repression  and 
expansion  which  govern  the  evolution  of 
these  phenomena  are  to  be  found  every- 
where. In  the  period  of  catalepsy  which 
follows  the  foregoing  stage,  if  the  sensi- 
tive nerves  of  the  skin  are  in  a  state  of  ab- 
solute ansesthesia,  on  the  other  hand  the 
emotional  regions  are  proportionately 
liable  to  extraordinary  excitement  under 
the  influence  of  various  causes.  If  the 
patient  sees  a  sketch  of  a  metry  face,  he 
assumes  a  look  of  merriment,  his  features 
expand  and  he  laughs  heartily.  If  he  sees 
a  gloomy  picture,  he  becomes  gloomy  and 
sullen  and  even  bursts  into  tears.  Colored 
rays  of  light  produce  different  kinds  of  feel- 
ings ;  so  too  do  different  substances  when 
brought  into  contact  with  certain  superfi- 
cial nerves :  and  by  this  we  recognize 
that  some  persons,  endowed  with  a  pecu- 
liar sensitiveness,  are  liable  to  develop  in 
the  sensorium  emotional  activities  of  a 
special  kind,  the  principal  types  of  which 
I  have  already  reproduced  by  the  help  of 
photographs,  in  one  of  my  works. 

The  somnambulist  phase  which  follows 
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the  two  precediDg  presents  again  the  same 
phenomena  of  loss  of  balance.  In  this 
condition,  by  the  aid  of  a  raechanicai  arti- 
fice, the  patient  has  had  the  faculty  of 
hearing  bestowed  apon  him.  So  he 
speaks,  he  answers  questions  ;  his  eyes 
being  open,  he  appears  to  be  in  his  normal 
condition  ;  and  yet  here,  too,  he  is  utterly 
off  his  balance.  While  the  realm  of  his 
consctousness  and  of  bis  psychic  peisonaN 
ity  is  still  torpid  and  dulled,  other  portions 
of  his  mental  activity  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  regard  as  the  most  characteristic 
sign  of  the  presence  of  the  mind — the 
faculty  of  speech,  of  reply,  of  converse 
with  one's  equals — reach  a  pitch  of  exag- 
gerated exaltation.  Memory  and  imagina- 
tiou  display  a  wealth  which  no  one  ever 
suspected  in  the  patient  while  in  his  nor- 
mal condition.  I  once  heard  a  young 
married  lady  who  had  listened  to  one  of 
my  lectures  repeat  the  lecture  several 
months  afterward  in  a  state  of  somnam- 
bulism with  the  utmost  accuracy,  repro- 
ducing like  a  phonograph  the  very  tones 
of  my  voice,  using  every  gesture  that  I 
used,  and  adapting,  too,  in  a  remarkable 
way,  her  words  to  her  subject.  A  year 
afterward  this  lady  had  still  the  same  ca- 
pacity, and  displayed  it  every  time  she 
was  put  into  a  state  of  somnambulism. 
And,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  whea, 
once  awakened  she  was  utterly  unable  to 
repeat  to  me  a  single  word  of  the  lecture. 
She  said  she  did  not  listen  to  it,  she  un- 
derstood not  a  word  of  it,  and  could  not 
say  a  single  line. 

Again,  as  a  very  curious  fact  in  these 
hypnotic  conditions,  we  may  note  the  ut- 
ter oblivion,  the  absolute  lack  of  conscious- 
ness which  the  patients  exhibit  on  awak- 
ening. They  have  not  felt  anything  of 
the  shock  that  has  been  given  to  their 
nervous  system  ;  and  though  they  may 
have  remained  in  the  most  tiring  positions 
during  the  cataleptic  period,  though  they 
have  been  made  to  take  part  as  principals 
in  robberies,  murders,  or  arson,  though 
all  kinds  of  troublous  feelings  have  been 
aroused  in  them,  though  they  have  been 
made  to  write,  to  give  all  sorts  of  fictitious 
presents,  to  make  wills,  sell  goods,  etc. — 
once  they  recover  consciousness  they  have 
no  recollection  of  what  has  gone  by. 
Their  consciousness  has  been  absolutely 
arrested,  and  all  that  they  have  done  has 
been  simply  the  result  of  automatic  ac- 
tion. 


Of  ths  Sbqubncb  of  Htpnotio  States. 

Our  next  inquiry  is  as  to  the  order  in 
which  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism  are 
arranged.  Must  they  be  regaided  as  bare 
conditions  of  the  nervous  system  with  no 
union  or  cohesion  between  them  f  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  a  succession  of  phjst- 
olosical  acts  that  follow  each  other  me* 
thodically  f  The  special  inquiries  that  have 
been  made  in  this  branch  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  the  latter  hypothesis,  and  thus 
these  phenomena  are  looked  upon  as  a  se- 
ries of  connected  acts,  and  as  forming  part 
of  a  genuine  process  in  evolution.  In 
reality,  hypnotism  effects  a  double  move- 
ment. In  the  one,  its  evolution  may  be 
compared  to  a  man  going  straight  down  a 
deep  mine,  gradually  leaving  the  outside 
world,  and  reaching,  at  a  greater  or  less 
depth,  the  bottom  of  the  mine — that  is, 
at  the  lethargic  period  which  represents 
the  most  complete  condition  of  utter  ex- 
haustion. In  the  other  movement  which 
the  patient  goes  through,  he  may  be  re- 
garded as  performing  an  opposite  process, 
tending  to  climb  up  again  toward  the 
light,  and  to  come  back  to  the  point  that 
he  started  from — the  condition  of  waking. 
Thus  the  patient  who  leaves  the  outside 
world,  and  reaches  the  period  of  lethargy 
which  is  the  real  zenith  and  perfection  of 
unconsciousness,  and  afterward  is  restored 
to  the  world,  traverses  a  perfect  circle, 
since  he  touches  during  his  ascent  one  after 
another  at  the  very  same  halting- places 
where  he  stopped  in  his  descent.  In  the 
latter  process  he  first  experiences  a  slight 
slumber,  while  the  outside  world  becomes 
misty  to  him.  By  degrees  this  mistiness 
becomes  more  complete,  and  he  passes  to 
the  somnambulistic  stage,  preserving  at 
first  his  faculty  of  hearing  and  of  speech  : 
we  call  this  the  period  of  lucid  somnam- 
bulism. Next,  his  faculties  are  over- 
whelmed, his  articulating  capacities  disap- 
pear, whilS  his  power  of  sight  alone  con- 
tinues. This  IS  the  beginning  of  the 
cataleptic  stage.  At  last,  in  the  third 
stage,  this  power  also  disappears  in  its 
turn,  and  the  patient  in  the  lethargy,  with 
all  his  sensorial  motors  anesthetized,  be- 
comes an  inert  mass,  absolutely  cut  off 
from  any  influences  of  the  world  around 
him.  He  is  now  in  the  profoundest 
period  of  annihilation  that  a  human  being 
can  be  in,  and  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
life  of  the  brain,  he  merely  lives  by  the 
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aatomatic  activities  of  bis  spinal  mar- 
row, which  still  go  od  providing  for  the 
plaj  of  his  chief  organic  functions — 
breathing  and  the  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  circle,  the 
hypnotized  person  goes  throngh  the  oppo- 
site phases.  He  advances  slowly  toward 
a  period  of  awakening  by  recovering  at 
each  halting-place  the  faculties  which  have 
been  temporarily  suspended.  Thus,  by 
raising  the  eyelids  the  vibrations  of  light 
are  brought  to  the  retina — this  or  that  por- 
tion of  the  brain  is  illuminated.  The 
catalepsy  of  re-awakening  is  then  develop- 
ing. Presently,  by  means  of  a  slight  fric- 
tion applied  to  the  forehead,  we  develop 
a  reflexive  action,  which,  by  acting  on 
certain  subjacent  parts  of  the  brain,  awak- 
ens the  faculty  of  hearing,  and  after  that 
the  faculty  of  speech.  The  period  of  the 
somnambulism  of  awakening  is  now  ar- 
rived at.  A  slight  current  of  air  on  the 
eyes  soon  sets  a  new  reflexive  action  in 
operation,  and  this  releases  and  sets  in 
motion  the  regions  of  conscious  perception 
of  the  external  world. 

In  this  general  outline  we  have  the  really 
physiological  manner  in  which  the  phe- 
nomena of  hypnotism  are  understocKl  to 
act.  These*  phases  of  somnambulism, 
catalepsy,  and  lethargy  being  only  differ- 
ent degrees  of  intensity  of  the  same  proc- 
ess, they  are  the  result  of  degrees  of  par- 
tial somnolence  which  successively  affect 
the  brain,  and  bring  about  different  con- 
ditions which  are  strictly  connected  with 
each  other.  Their  various  manifestations 
and  their  apparent  divergencies,  as  a  rule, 
depend  only  on  the  strength  or  the  weak- 
ness of  certain  peculiarities  ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  my  opinion  is,  that  we  may  now 
regard  them  as  representing  a  true  chain 
of  actions  successively  disposed  aloncf  a 
carve,  with  a  starting  point,  a  culmiDating 
point,  and  a  flnal  goal^  and  that  their  ap- 
parent manifestations  aie  based  upon  the 
natural  laws  of  the  physiology  of  the  brain. 
I  may  now  give  the  following  definition 
of  hypnotism  : — 

'^  Hypnotism  is  an  experimental  extra- 
physiological  condition  of  the  nervous 
system,  a  pseudo-sleep  into  which  a  pa- 
tient with  an  aptitude  for  it  can  be  made 
to  fall,  and  during  which  he  loses  for  the 
time  being  all  consciousness  of  bis  indi- 
vidual existence  and  of  the  external 
world.'' 


General 'Etiological  Symptoms. 

Frequenejf,  Predisposition,  The  fre- 
quency of  tendencies  to  hypnotism  is  one 
of  the  most  obscnre  points  of  these  stud- 
ies, inasmuch  as  we  are  not  yet  furnished 
with  sufficiently  precise  statistics.  Judg- 
ing from  the  progress  already  made,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  new  methods  which 
we  have  before  us,  it  is  probable  that  in  a 
given  population  the  number  of  hypnotic 
patients  may  go  on  increasing  in  direct 
ratio  with  the  variety  and  the  efficacy  of 
the  new  means  and  prooesscs  brought  into 
operation.  To  quote  only  one  instance,  I 
had  m  my  service  a  young  hospital  nurse 
whom  I  had  no  reason  to  suspect  of  being 
liable  to  hypnotism  ;  nothing  in  her  ways, 
her  manners,  or  her  character  disclosed 
latent  capacity  ;  imagine  then  my  surprise, 
while  attending  to  a  sick  patient,  when  I 
saw  this  nurse,  who  was  moving  to  and  fro 
in  the  room,  suddenly  stop  as  though 
transfixed,  and  remain  motionless  in  a  com- 
plete catalepsy.  In  a  list  of  thirty  young 
female  patients  from  the  ages  of  eighteen 
to  thirty  years,  1  found  fourteen  liable  to 
be  fascinated,  and  of  these  fourteen,  after 
two  or  three  stances,  five  exhibited  in 
perfect  distinctness  the  phenomena  of 
genuine  hypnotism.  Last  year  out  of 
thirty-one  male  patients,  suffering  from 
different  diseases,  and  ranging  from  seven- 
teen to  sixty  years  of  age,  I  found  eleven 
liable  to  fascination,  and  after  a  few  sit- 
tings two  of  them  were  found  able  to' pre- 
sent all  the  symptoms  of  genuine  hypnot- 
ism. Sex,  therefore,  may  be  taken  to  ex- 
ert a  marked  influence  ;  in  fact,  it  is 
among  women  that  most  of  the  subjects 
liable  to  fascination  are  found,  though 
practice  shows  us  that  the  number  of  males 
gifted  with  the  same  capacities  is  larger 
than  is  generally  supposed.  I  know  sev- 
eral young  men  who  live  in  the  ordinary 
fashion,  earn  their  livelihood  by  honest 
toil,  and  have  all  the  external  symptoms 
of  clear-headedness,  and  still  have  within 
them  a  fundamental  modification  of  their 
nervous  system,  by  reason  of  which  they 
are  liable  to  be  fascinated  even  by  a  sim- 
ple glance  or  a  gesture  of  command.  Age 
must  also  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Most  subjects  of  hypnotism  are  found  be- 
tween eighteen  and  thirty  years  of  age. 
We  have  no  accurate  documentary  evi- 
dence as  regards  the  aptitude  of  young 
persons  under  the  age  of  eighteen  ;  in  the 
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adult  peiiod  hjpnotization  and,  above 
all,  fascination,  are  liable  to  be  evoked, 
principally  in  persons  whose  nervous 
system  is  already  troubled  by  organic  in- 
juries. For  instance,  I  had  in  my  service 
a  patient  fifty-five  years  of  age,  who  was 
paraplegic,  and  a  woman  forty  eight  years 
of  age  who  was  heroiplegic,  who  could  be 
very  easily  fascinated  by  the  use  of  re- 
volving mirrors.  They  found  themselves 
g*e:itly  relieved,  and,  thanks  to  this  sys- 
tem of  cure,  they  recovered  the  power  of 
natural  sleep. 

Heredity  also  plays  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  development  of  aptitudes  for  hyp- 
notism. In  one  word,  hypnotics  inherit 
from  their  parents  a  special  neuropathic 
tendency,  and  it  is  this  condition  which 
makes  them  simply  like  a  fallow  field  only 
awaiting  the  influence  from  without  which 
is  to  affect  theia.  Thus,  by  the  study  of 
the  mental  condition  of  the  parents  of 
hypnotic  patients,  we  diseover  in  the  father 
or  the  mother  unusual  brain  conditions. 
Sometimes  the  mother  has  transmitted  to 
her  children  an  excessive  impressionability 
to  which  she  was  herself  subject ;  some- 
times the  source  of  the  mischief  is  found 
on  the  father's  side ;  possibly  the  father 
is  alcoholized  or  paralytic,  or  irregular  in 
his  noental  capacity,  or  perhaps  one  of  the 
parents  has  had  a  puny  or  stunted  consti- 
tution. As  an  instance  of  hereditary  in- 
fluence, I  have  just  received  a  visit  from  a 
mother  and  her  daughter.  The  daughter 
is  actually  cured  of  her  hystero  epileptic 
fits,  which  have  been  successfully  tieated 
by  repeated  hypnoiizations ;  she  comes 
regularly  once  or  twice  a  month  to  undergo 
hypnotization  in  order  to  keep  up  her  cure, 
and,  strange  to  say,  her  mother,  who  is  a 
bumble  working- woman,  earning  her  live- 
lihood very  honorably  by  hard  work, 
comes  to  be  hypnotized  together  with  her 
daughter  in  order  to  soothe  a  condition  of 
nervous  excitability  which  is  part  of  her 
normal  constitution  and,  so  to  speak,  an 
inherited  patrimony. 

The  Procb88S6  Employed  to  Produce 

HrPNOTISM. 

Since  the  discoveries  of  Braid,  who  ex- 
ercised the  power  of  hypnotization  by  the 
help  of  a  bright  substance  presented  to  the 
eyes,  all  subsequent  authors  have  in  greater 
or  less  degree  followed  the  same  lines. 
They  have  all  dealt  with  the  sensitiveness 


of  the  optic  nerve,  either  by  tiring  it  with 
a  dazzling  light,  or  by  compressing  it  by 
a  slight  pressure  upon  the  ball  of  the  eye. 
Attempt  has  also  been  made  to  act  upon 
the  region  of  hearing  ;  some  patients  are 
sent  oft  into  a  state  of  hypnotism  by  a 
regular  striking  of  the  notes  of  the  scalr. 

The  sensitiveneAS  of  certain  special 
nerves  can  also  be  laid  under  contribution. 
For  instance,  in  certain  hysterical  persons  ^ 
who  possess  hysteria-producing  nerves, 
one  needs  only  to  apply  a  slight  touch  to 
one  of  these  nerves  in  order  to  induce  a 
hypnotic  state  which  usually  is  that  of 
lethargy.  In  fact,  we  need  only  pinch 
lightly  the  lobe  of  the  ear  or  the  breast 
with  our  fingers,  and  we  shall  see  the  pa- 
tients straightway  stop  talking,  close  their 
eyes,  and  sink  back  exhausted  in  a  state 
of  lethargy. 

A  suggestion  made  to  one  perfectly 
awake  is  also  a  process  commonly  em- 
ployed in  dealing  with  persons  who  have 
a  tendency  to  hypnotism  ;  the  experi- 
menter says  to  the  patient,  ''  You  and  I 
will  count  together  up  to  six,  and  when 
we  reach  four  you  will  be  asleep.''  The 
effect  follows  Ihe  cause,  and  the  experi- 
ment, if  carefully  managed,  always  suc- 
ceeds. When  the  number  four  is  reached 
the  patient  closes  his  eyes,  sinks  back  on' 
his  chair,  and  falls  into  a  state  of  lethargy. 
All  these  methods  can  be  indifferently  ap- 
plied when  we  have  to  do  with  persons  who 
are  overpowered,  and  are  especially  disposed 
to  yield  to  the  experiments  of  hypnot- 
ism, for  it  cannot  be  too  frequently  re- 
peated that  hypnotism  does  not  control 
every  one  ;  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  be 
treated  there  must  be  a  special  receptivity 
and  a  particular  condition  of  his  nervous 
system  to  allow  him  to  undergo  the  treat- 
ment which  is  applied  to  him.  Above 
all,  he  must  yield  readily,  and  submit 
voluntarily  to  the  treatment  of  the  experi- 
menter. 

Mt/  own  Process. — In  view  of  the  un- 
certainty and  the  frequent  failures  which 
accompany  the  use  of  brilliant  substances, 
and  particularly,  too,  of  the  sustained  at- 
tention and  the  fatigue  required  to  develop 
hypnotism  in  new  patients,  I  conceived 
the  idea  of  presenting  the  brilliant  sub- 
stance mechanically,  instead  of  holding  it 
in  my  own  hands,  giving  it  at  the  same 
time  a  rotatory  motion  in  order  to  increase 
its  influence.  A  patient  required  to  keep 
his  eyes  .fixed  on   bright  particles  which 
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ate  f evolving  before  him  feels  a  sense  of 
weariness  after  one  or  two  minutes  ;  he  is 
insensibly  fascinated,  and  to  one's  sarprise 
one  sees  him  gradually  close  his  eyes  and 
lie  back  in  his  chair,  like  a  person  falling 
fast  asleep  ;  he  is  then  in  the  state  of 
lethargy.  Since  I  took  to  using  revolving 
mirrors  in  order  to  produce  hypnotic  sleep 
I  have  never  failed  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
results.  After  two  or  three  minutes  pa- 
tients of  either  sex  who  are  operated  on 
show  themselves  equally  quick  in  feeling 
the  effect,  the  young  and  the  old  alike. 
It  can  also  be  shown  that  this  sleep  me- 
chanically produced  is  not,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  natural  sleep,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  sleep,  for 
which  I  suggest  the  term  mechanical  sleep. 
It  brings  about  in  the  nervous  system  a 
very  special  condition,  which  is  distin- 
guished by  a  general  ansesthesia  of  the  in- 
teguments, a  catalepsy  of  the  muscles,  and 
a  tendency  to  act  upon  any  suggestions 
made.  The  importance  of  the  practical 
results  of  this  new  method,  which  brings 
about  hypnotization  without  fatierue  and 
of  prolonged  duration,  while  it  also  en- 
ables one  to  subject  several  patients  at  once 
to  the  influence  of  hypnotism,  is  easily 
comprehended.  Every  day  by  its  appli- 
cation I  can  have  eight  or  ten  patients  in 
my  laboratory,  who  are  all  hypnotized  to- 
gether by  the  influence  of  a  single  revolv- 
ing mirror  placed  in  the  centre  of  them. 
There  is  also  an  extremely  interesting 
point  to  be  deduced  from  the  use  of  this 
method,  viz.,  that  by  being  thus  able  to 
produce  without  difficulty  a  state  of  trance 
in  a  number  of  patients,  the  patients  are 
brought  to  a  special  condition  of  the  nerves, 
by  means  of  which  they  become  ready  to 
accept  other  influences  and  to  undergo 
therapeutic  influence.  By  this  means  I 
have  been  enabled  to  bring  about  a  series 
of  valuable  practical  results,  such  as  the 
stopping  of  sharp  pains,  the  restoration  of 
sleep  to  persons  tortured  by  prolonged  in- 
somnia, the  renewal  of  the  powers  of  lo- 
comotion in  paralytics,  and  in  short,  a 
number  of  improvements  of  very  distinct 
character  and  of  long  duration.  Besides, 
I  may  say  this  in  favor  of  the  new  meth- 
ods which  1  have  adopted,  that  out  of  two 
hundred  patients  actually  brought  under 
ray  notice,  I  have  never  observed  a  single 
accident.  The  process,  therefore,  is  per- 
fectly harmless,  and  when  employed  with 
skill  and  prudence,  I  am  thoroughly  con- 


vinced that  it  can  produce  no  harmful 
effects  in  tie  persons  experimented  upon. 

Mbthods   for   Putting    an   End   to   a 
State  of  IItpnotism. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  awaken  patients 
at  the  right  moment.  Indeed,  to  know 
how  to  do  this  is  one  of  the  most  delicate 
portions  of  the  science,  and  at  the  present 
time  inexperienced  persons  often  find 
themselves  in  grave  perplexity.  It  is  ab- 
solutely necessaiy  to  know  whether  the 
patient  at  the  close  of  an  experiment  is  re- 
stored to  his  senses  without  the  hypnotist 
being  aware  that  he  is  not  perfectly  con* 
scions  of  what  he  is  doing,  for  the  patient 
might  run  the  risk  of  finding  himself 
amenable  to  the  law.  If  indeed  the  patient 
only  half  awakened  is  sent  back  in  this 
condition  to  his  daily  life,  he  has  only  a 
half  consciousness  of  the  nature  of  his 
acts.  He  may  walk  straight  on  without 
knowing  where  he  is  going,  or  collide  with 
persons  passing  by,  ho  may  knock  them 
down,  steal  articles  exposed  in  shops,  com- 
mit all  kinds  of  offences,  even  outrages  on 
decency,  and  this  unconscious  person, 
whom  the  public  and  the  magistrates  re- 
gard as  in  possession  of  all  his  senses, 
may  find  himself  the  object  of  undeserved 
punishment.  I  cannot  therefore  too  ear- 
nestly warn  young  experimenters  against 
the  serious  consequences  of  an  incomplete- 
ly effected  awakening.  Usually,  a  slight 
puff  of  air  upon  the  opened  eyes  of  the 
patient  is  enough  ;  for,  once  the  reflex 
action  on  the  brain  is  set  up,  he  rubs  his 
eyelids  just  like  a  person  awakening  from 
real  sleep.  He  looks  around  him,  he  takes 
in  surrounding  circumstances,  and  the 
tone  of  his  voice  also  resumes  its  ordinary 
character.  He  says  that  he  knows  where 
he  is,  and  mentions  the  name  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  he  is  speaking.  Personally 
I  do  not  approve  of  this  practice.  I  think 
it  best  not  to  act  hastily,  and  to  use  for 
the  purpose  of  awakening  the  patient 
methods  which  are  more  physiological  ; 
for  instance,  such  as  saying  to  the  patient, 
by  way  of  suggestion,  **  You  will  be  awake 
in  a  minute.' '  The  verbal  impulse  thus 
fixed  in  his  brain  works  slowly  and  calmly, 
and  to  the  surprise  of  many  the  patient 
opens  his  eyes  quite  naturally  at  the  end 
of  the  minute  and  regains  consciousness 
of  his  surroundings.  When  this  is  ac- 
complished, then  by  way  of  verifying  his 
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condition,  you  ask,  **  \Vhere  are  you  ? 
Do  you  recogtiize  me?"  And  if  he  re- 
plies correctly  to  these  two  questions  you 
may  be  sure  that  he  is  conscious  and  per- 
fectly awake. 

There  is  another  very  important  point  of 
practice  that  concerns  hvpnotic  persons, 
and  above  all  that  class  of  persons  who  are 
easily  put  into  a  trance  simply  by  holding 
up  one*s  finger  before  their  eyes.  It  is 
this  :  Before  waking  them  you  should  sug- 
gest to  them  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
sent  to  sleep  by  any  one  except  by  yourself 
or  by  some  other  doctor  selected  by  you. 
This  is  a  really  kindly  measure  which  I 
beg  all  experimenters  to  keep  in  their 
mind,  in  order  to  save  these  easily  en- 
tranced persons  from  being  sent  off  to 
sleep  by  any  casual  operator  who  wishes  to 
abuse  their  condition.  This  kind  of  sug- 
gestion is,  as  a  rule,  quite  successful 

These  preliminaiies  being  established,  I 
pass  on  to  set  out  briefly  the  principal  con- 
ditions of  the  higher  hypnotism,  lethargy, 
catalepsy,  and  somnambulism.  Afterward 
I  will  touch  on  minor  hypnotism  or  the 
state  of  trance.  Finally,  I  will  refer  to 
those  .points  of  medical  jurisprudence 
which  raise  interesting  problems,  and  in 
conclusion  I  will  explain  the  new  thera- 
peutic uses  which  these  new  discoveries 
may  offer  to  the  science  of  nerve  disease. 

Lbthargt. 

Lethargy  is  the  most  clearly  defined 
phase  of  all  the  hypnotic  states  ;  it  is 
equivalent  to  a  complete  annihilation  of  all 
organic  sensitiveness,  together  with  an  ut- 
ter darkening  of  the  mental  faculties.  The 
individual  in  a  period  of  lethargy  is  utterly 
unstrung,  his  muscular  forces  are  absolute- 
ly powerless,  his  integuments  and  mucous 
membranes  are  completely  aniosthetized, 
and  he  lies  there  an  inert  flaccid  mass,  in- 
capable of  resistance  or  of  reaction  :  it  is 
simply  a  state  of  experimental  coma.  Let 
us  now  consider  the  physiological  pecu- 
liarities which  the  patient  presents  to  the 
observer.  One  fact  at  the  outset  strikes 
us,  the  utter  disarrangement  of  the  balance 
of  the  nerve  forces  which  has  been  already 
alluded  to.  Annihilated  in  certain  re- 
gions, they  are  over-excited  in  others,  and 
exhibit  a  mixture  of  ansesthesia  with  hy- 
peraesthesia,  of  torpidity  and  over- excite- 
ment combined.  The  patient  in  this  state 
feels  absolutely  nothing  ;  you  may  test  the 


sensitiveness  of  his  skin  with  a  pin,  a 
needle,  or  a  pair  of  pincers,  and  you  will 
find  no  movement  on  his  part.  It  is  the 
same  with  his  mucous  membranes — in  the 
nose,  for  instance,  in  which  you  can  make 
incisions  with  impunity.  In  most  pa- 
tients the  loss  of  sensitiveness  to  touch,  to 
tickling,  to  pain,  or  to  an  electric  shock  is 
immediate  and  complete,  and  curiously 
enough  this  abolition  of  the  faculties  of 
sense  is  brought  about  in  a  moment,  the 
instant  that  the  person  experimented  on 
has  been  reduced  to  the  state  of  lethargy. 
If  we  pa^s  now  to  examine  phenomena  of 
the  intensifying  of  other  nerve  centres,  we 
again  find  remarkably  interesting  levela- 
tions.  In  one  of  my  female  patients  when 
in  complete  lethargy  and  in  a  state  of  gen- 
eral ansesthesia,  the  capacity  of  feeling 
was  preserved  and  concentrated  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  optic  nerve  to  such  an  extent 
that  when  I  placed  before  her  closed  eyes 
an  ordinary  cork  cut  into  strips  with  a 
wooden  screen  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  between  the  cork  and  her  eyes, 
she  felt  the  vibration  of  light,  and  at  once 
she  was  seen  to  open  her  eyes  enormously 
wide  with  a  startled  look,  not  uttering  a 
word,  like  a  person  in  a  state  of  violent 
terror  ;  the  removal  of  the  cork  restored 
her  to  calmness,  and  sent  her  back  to  her 
state  of  lethargy.  Does  this  imply  a 
transposition  of  the  nervous  activities  pass- 
ing from  certain  parts  to  the  eyes  ?  Are 
the  currents  that  disappear  from  one  part 
of  the  system  directed  elsewhere  in  it  ?  I 
must  leave  the  consideration  of  such 
points  to  those  who  will  follow  up  the  in- 
quiry. Hypnotized  patientn,  once  placed 
in  a  lethargic  state,  have  their  muscular 
system  completely  unstrung  ;  you  lift  their 
arm  and  it  falls  lifeless  at  their  side  ;  their 
legs' are  equally  powerless.  If  the  patient 
is  seated,  he  has  a  tendency  to  slip  down  ; 
throughout  we  find  the  same  condition  of 
flaccidity  and  of  strengthlessness  in  the 
muscles.  But  side  by  side  with  this  com- 
plete nervelessness  a  new  phenomenon  ap- 
pears which  may  be  regarded  as  the  genu- 
ine test  of  the  lethargic  state,  and  this 
phenomenon,  of  which  Professor  Charcot 
has  made  a  special  study  under  the  name 
of  nervo- muscular  hyper-excitability,  ex- 
hibits itself  especially  in  certain  groups  of 
muscles,  for  instance,  in  those  of  the  fore- 
arm. If  you  just  graze  lightly  the  skin 
of  the  forearm  in  a  patient  in  the  lethargic 
state,  or  lightly  squeeze  the  cubital  nerve 
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where  it  joins  the  elbow,  yoa  see  the  hand 
move  immediately,  the  arm  begin  to 
bend,  and  that  too  with  a  dvnaroi'o  force 
which  must  be  felt  to  be  appreciated.  The 
forearm  is  so  powerfully  bent  that  it  can- 
not be  unbent  without  dragging  with  it 
the  whole  body  of  the  patient ;  an  abso- 
lute dynamo-producer  has  been  roused  in 
these  muscles  by  the  fact  of  the  transi- 
tion to  the  lethargic  stage.  To  convince 
oneself  of  this,  the  following  experiment 
is  applied  :  Before  hypnotizing  the  pa- 
tient, his  arm  is  bent  and  a  dynamometer 
attached  to  his  wrist,  when  you  tind  that 
it  requires  a  force  of  twenty-two  to  twenty- 
five  pounds  to  unbend  the  forearm.  If  the 
patient  is  in  a  lethargy,  an  extraordinary 
phenomenon  is  then  to  be  seen,  a  sudden 
genuine  dislodging  of  muscular  strength, 
which  is,  so  to  speak,  doubled  on  the  spot, 
inasmuch  as  by  the  help  of  a  .force  of  fifty- 
five  pounds  the  muscles  cannot  be  released 
from  their  contraction.  Further,  these 
powerful  contractions  can  be  instantly  de- 
stroyed, not,  as  might  be  supposed,  by 
making  use  of  an  increasing  strain,  but  by 
infinitesimal  forces  judiciously  applied  ;  in 
fact,  a  slight  friction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
opposite  parts  of  the  extensors  of  the  arm 
and  of  the  forearm  will  make  this  muscu- 
lar spasm  cease  at  once  and  restore  the 
flaccid  state  of  the  limb.  These  facts 
have  been  found  out  by  pure  experiment ; 
nor  is  there  any  satisfactory  explanation  of 
their  physiological  causes.  Still,  for  diag- 
nozing  the  state  of  lethargy  they  are  of  in- 
disputable value.  Besides,  these  phenom- 
ena of  muscular  hypcr-excitability  are 
spread  over  all  the  muscles  of  the  organ- 
ism ;  they  can  bo  evoked  in  all  the  mus- 
cles of  the  lower  extremities.  The  dia- 
phragm can  be  separately  dealt  with,  and 
its  experimental  contraction  is  proved  by 
the  sudden  swelling  of  the  stomach  and 
the  prominence  of  the  intestinal  organs. 
All  the  facial  muscles  can  be  made  to  ac- 
quire an  over-activity  and  to  contract  under 
the  influence  either  of  alight  touch  on  the 
skin,  or  of  breathing,  or  of  an  exceeding- 
ly slight  current  of  air.  With  some  pa- 
tients feelings  of  joy  and  of  sorrow  are 
thus  brought  into  play  at  will^  according 
as  this  or  that  muscular  group  is  set  in 
motion.  In  others,  I  have  under  certain 
circumstances  been  enabled  to  develop 
very  palpable  movements  in  certain  groups 
of  muscles  which  probably  are  never  con- 
tracted at  all  in  human   beings — I  mean 


certain  muscles  in  the  ear  whose  rise  and 
fall  I  have  shown  plainly  to  persons  who 
were  watching  my  experiments. 

In  the  sphere  of  mental  activity  it  is 
curious  to  note  that  these  phenomena  hf 
disarrangement  of  the  balance  of  nervous 
forces,  the  reality  of  which  has  been  al- 
ready pointed  out,  reappear  with  the  same 
symptoms.  While  we  see  lethargic  per- 
sons utterly  lose  consciousness  of  the  ex* 
ternal  world,  and  remark  that  the  psychi- 
cal elements  are  in  a  state  of  suspension, 
during  which  the  personality  is  asleep,  we 
see  on  the  other  side  other  departments 
flash  with  unwonted  brilliance  and  ac- 
quire new  energy  and  intensity  by  the  hyp- 
notic impulse.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  emotional  elements  rise  above  their 
ordinary  condition,  and  compensate  by 
their  excitable  activity  for  the  temporary 
overclouding  of  the  consciousness.  This 
new  exaltation  of  the  emotional  faculties 
may  be  brought  to  light  in  an  absolutely 
automatic  manner  by  the  presence  of  ma- 
terial agents  of  different  kinds — by  the 
luminous  vibrations  of  different  colors,  by 
the  magnetic  attraction  of  a  loadstone, 
and  by  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  substances 
held  before  them  in  tubes  and  placed  in 
contact  with  the  skin  of  the  patients  ex- 
perimented on. 

The  lethargic  patient  being  thus  in  a 
period  of  abandonment  and  general  anaes- 
thesia, if  we  set  before  him  glass  balls  of 
various  colors  we  see  the  strange  specta- 
cle of  the  man  apparently  dead  coming 
suddenly  back  to  life  ;  he  opens  his  eyes, 
and  if  the  ball  placed  before  him  has  a 
color  which  pleases  him  he  exhibits  an  ap- 
propriate recognition  of  it :  his  eyes  di- 
late, his  face  expands,  he  becomes  ani- 
mated, and  by  his  general  demeanor  dis- 
plays the  satisfaction  of  his  whole  being. 
If  the  ball  is  of  a  color  which  produces  an 
unpleasant  effect  upon  him  his  physiog- 
nomy darkens,  his  general  demeanor  be- 
comes repellent,  and  his  whole  being 
shows  that  painful  emotions  are  passing 
through  him.  The  scope  of  this  article 
does  not  allow  me  to  sufliciently  develop 
the  question  of  arousing  emotions  in  pa- 
tients who  are  hypnotized  by  means  of 
different  substances  placed  in  tubes,  and 
I  must  refer  the  reader  to  my  special  ex- 
amination of  this  subject  in  other  writ- 
ings. 

The  period  of  lethargv  may  be  of  long 
or  short  duration  ;  its  length  is  not  yet 
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accurately  determined.  I  have  had  one 
patient  who  declared  that  she  remained 
for  thirty-three  days  in  a  state  of  leth- 
argy, and  that  daring  all  this  time  she  was 
artificially  fed  by  injection  ;  on  awaken- 
ing she  had  no  consciousness  of  the  treat- 
ment which  she  had  undergone.  I  have 
experimentally  kept  a  young  hysterical 
woman  in  a  state  of  lethargy  for  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  she  awoke  of  her  own  ac- 
cord,  as  the  result  of  an  internal  chill, 
though  I  had  taken  care  to  place  bowls  of 
hot  water  around  her  while  asleep.  This 
indeed  is  what  ordinarily  happens  in  pro- 
portion as  the  lethargic  state  is  prolonged  ; 
the  circulation  slackens,  the  a tterial  pulsa- 
tions become  slower,  the  respiratory  action 
is  less  frequent,  and  the  patient  gradually 
loses  his  color.  This  state,  therefore,  if 
left  to  itself  can  last  for  a  variable  time, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  patients  ; 
they  wake  of  their  own  accord,  and  usu- 
ally complain  of  a  sensation  of  intense 
cold.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  le- 
thargic state,  and  to  awaken  the  patient,  the 
proper  course  is  to  produce  the  cataleptic 
condition  which  borders  upon  it.  All 
that  need  be  done  is  to  lift  up  the  patient's 
upper  eyelids.  The  light  catches  the  retina 
and,  acting  on  the  bruin,  effects  an  instan- 
taneous change  in  the  nervous  activities. 
Then  follows  the  cataleptic  stage,  which  I 
will  now  describe  with  its  various  phases. 

Catalkpst. 

This  stage  touches  on  the  one  side  the 
state  of  lethargy,  on  the  other  the  state 
of  somnambulism.  In  the  series  of  halt- 
ing-places through  which  the  subject  passes 
inordertoget)back  to  the  state  of  awaken- 
ing, the  cataleptic  stage  marks  the  first 
efforts  of  the  organism  to  emerge  from  the 
profound  darkness  into  which  it  had  sunk 
during  the  lethargic  period.  The  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  catalepsy  are  a  spe- 
cial motionlessnesa  of  the  muscles  and  a 
rigidity  of  posture.  If,  for  instance,  you 
take  the  arm  of  a  cataleptic  patient  and  lift 
it  up  it  remains  for  an  indefinite  time  in 
the  position  in  which  it  has  been  placed. 
If  you  bend  the  body  in  this  or  that  direc- 
tion it  remains  bent.  The  muscles  raised 
are  flexible  and  easy  ;  they  arrange  them- 
selves harmoniously  in  any  attitude  assign- 
ed to  them.  The  face,  too,  has  a  pecu- 
liar aspect ;  the  eyes  are  wide  open  and 
Bet,  and  the  features  are  moveless  ;  the 


whole  physiognomy  is  thus  peculiarly  im- 
passive and  silent.  The  skin  and  the 
mucous  membranes  are  alike  impervious 
to  sensation.  This  condition  can  be  pro- 
duced at  the  outset  by  any  sharp  impres- 
sion, a  shock  striking  on  the  auditory 
nerves  ;  for  instance,  the  blow  of  a  gong, 
a  shrill  whistle,  or  even  by  the  monoto- 
nous tick  of  a  watch,  or,  again,  by  the 
presence  of  a  bright  light,  a  ray  of  sun 
caught  in  a  mirror,  or  especially  by  rota- 
tory mirrors  which  I  have  arranged  for 
this  purpose.  An  electric  discbarge,  a 
clap  of  thunder,  has  often  brought  about 
catalepsy  in  patients  caught  in  a  storm.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  numbers  of  per- 
sons who  have  been  struck  by  lightning 
have  been  found  in  attitudes  expressive  of 
catalepsy,  which  came  on  them  at  the  mo- 
ment they  were  struck.  It  can  also  be 
brought  about  by  a  suggestion  made  to  the 
patient.  If  he  is  in  the  state  of  somnam- 
bulism, you  tell  him  to  pass  into  the  cata- 
leptic stage,  and  he  passes  of  his  own  ac- 
cord by  some  mysterious  action  of  which 
we  do  not  possess  the  physiological  ex- 
planation. 

In  the  series  of  phenomena  of  the  high- 
er hypnotism,  catalepsy  follows  the  state 
of  lethargy.  To  produce  it  one  has  only 
to  throw  a  ray  of  light  on  to  the  retina 
while  raisinsc  the  eyelids  ;  the  light  passes 
thence  to  the  brain,  and  the  new  condition 
known  as  catalepsy  follows.  At  this  stage 
a  very  interesting  and  delicate  experiment 
may  be  made,  which  shows  how  it  is  pos- 
sible to  double  the  nerve-unit  throughout 
the  organism.  The  patient  being,  for  ex- 
ample, in  a  state  of  lethargy,  instead  of 
opening  both  his  eyelids  at  once,  suppose 
that  we  lift  up  only  one  eyelid,  the  effect  of 
the  light  introduced  will  then  only  reach 
one  side  of  the  brain,  and  we  observe  that 
the  patient  is  not  the  same  on  the  left  side 
as  on  the  right.  On  the  one  side  the 
raised  arm  maintains  the  cataleptic  posture 
and  remains  elevated,  while  on  the  other, 
which  has  not  been  affected  by  the  rays 
of  light,  it  remains  in  the  lethargic  stage, 
and  this  can  also  be  demonstrated  by  the 
persistence  of  the  nervo- muscular  over- 
excitability  on  this  side.  These  condi- 
tions are  termed  hemi>catalepsy  and  hemi- 
lethargy. 

In  the  cataleptic  stage  appear  certain 
clearly-marked  manifestations  which  make 
it  the  best  defined  of  all  hypnotic  process- 
es.    It  is   specially  marked  by  peculiar 
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mannerisms  which  arise  in  the  mascular 
movements  and  by  a  correspondingly  ex- 
cessive exaltation  of  the  organs  of  sight. 
Thus  the  muscles  maintain ,  just  like  the 
limbs  of  a  puppet,  the  poses  given  to 
them.  The  arms  remain  folded,  the  hands 
outstretched,  the  patient  may  be  bent  in 
any  direction,  and  remains  motionless  in 
that  position  ;  he  has  no  sensation,  and 
his  face  shows  no  sign  of  fatigue.  The 
faculty  of  balancing  is  raised  to  |an  ex- 
traordinary pitch  of  exaltation.  Stand  him 
on  one  leg,  bend  his  bpdy  forward  or 
backward,  his  equilibrium  still  maintains 
itself.  Bend  his  spinal  column  while 
making  him  throw  his  head  back  and  his 
stomach  forward,  and  still  he  maintains 
his  equilibrium.  Finally,  there  is  one  de- 
cisive experiment,  namely,  to  lift  the  pa- 
tient up  horizontally  and  place  his  head  on 
the  back  of  one  chair  and  his  feet  on  the 
back  of  another.     Ee  is  still  as  stiff  as  a 

Elank  of  wood,  and  he  remains  in  that 
orizontai  posture,  supported  bv  his  ex- 
tremities. The  dynamic  force  of  his  mus- 
cles is  so  great  that  a  heavy  weight  can  be 
placed  on  his  body  without  overcoming 
their  resistance.  This  extraordinary  mus- 
cular contraction,  which  no  one  can  produce 
in  his  natural  condition,  can  be  maintained 
for  several  consecutive  minutes  ;  and  if  the 
muscular  system  of  a  cataleptic  person  is 
set  in  motion  it  develops  extraordinary 
force.  In  fact,  the  man  becomes  a  ma- 
chine with  springs  wound  up  to  produce 
any  kind  of  movement,  and,  once  started, 
he  may  be  seen  to  repeat  a  series  of  ac- 
tions connected  with  his  ordinarv  habits. 
Thus,  to  a  patient  who  is  accustomed  to 
knit,  without  sajing  a  word,  you  hand  the 
needles  and  the  ball  of  worsted,  and  he 
sets  to  work  at  once  like  a  genuine  ma- 
chine, and  knits  without  stopping  for  a 
moment,  and  without  the  slightest  distrac- 
tion, and  can  go  on  in  the  same  way  for 
six  hours  consecutively,  even  forgetting 
the  times  for  meals.  By  reason  of  the 
same  mechanical  force,  the  cataleptic  pa- 
tient goes  through  a  whole  series  of  acts 
which  he  accomplishes  unconsciously,  but 
with  perfect  regularity.  Give  him  a  knife 
and  a  piece  of  bread,  he  cuts  the  bread  ; 
an  umbrella,  he  opens  it ;  a  ladder,  he 
climbs  up  it ;  a  comb,  he  raises  it  to  his 
head  and  combs  his  hair  ;  a  ci^ar  and  a 
match,  and  he  strikes  the  match  to  light 
the  cigar. 

Besides  the  influence  of  touch,  the  in- 


fluence of  light  and  of  sound  is  equally 
calculated  to  bring  about  acts  which  the 
patient  repeats  as  by  an  irresistible  impulse 
without  any  sign  of  fatigue.  Thus,  if  you 
place  yourself  in  the  patient's  line  of  vis- 
ion and  go  through  a  performance  of  rais- 
ing and  lowering  your  arm,  he  repeats  the 
same  motion  at  once  ;  if  you  twist  your 
arms  one  around  the  other  he  replies  sim- 
ilarly, being  carried  away  by  an  irresist- 
ible impulse  like  a  turning  machine  which 
it  is  impossible  to  stop.  This  stage  of 
catalepsy  also  presents  from  the  psychical 
point  of  view  some  interesting  phenomena 
which  show  how  the  emotions  are  brought 
into  play  in  a  manner  that  is  perfectly 
methodical.  Here,  too,  we  can  trace 
modifications  of  the  nervous  system  anal- 
ogous to  those  which  have  been  noticed  in 
lethargy.  We  have  the  insensibility  of 
the  integuments,  that  is,  the  torpidity  of 
the  personal  consciousness  displa}  ed  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  while  the  optic  nerves 
and  the  emotional  faculties  are  marvel- 
lously developed  in  power.  The  patient 
may  be  handled  like  soft  wax  and  allows 
his  limbs  to  be  put  into  any  posture  with- 
out reaction  on  his  part ;  in  fact,  he  is 
absolutely  impassive  ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  some  faculties  are  in  a  state  of  pe- 
culiar excitement,  and  his  emotional  capac- 
ity is  like  an  electrical  apparatus  ready  to 
discharge  its  electricity  whenever  required 
to  do  so.  Hence  we  can  produce  all  man- 
ner of  different  emotions  in  him  by  the 
medium  of  sight,  of  hearing,  of  the  state 
of  muscular  fibre,  or  of  various  chemical 
substances  which  have  a  special  tendency 
to  produce  this  or  that  emotion  in  a  pa- 
tient. He  can  be  made  glad  or  melan- 
choly without  a  word  by  simply  putting 
in  his  line  of  vision  a  sketch  of  happy 
faces  ;  the  patient  grasps  the  subject,  he 
fixes  it  in  his  brain,  he  is  saturated  with 
it,  his  features  expand,  a  smile  overspreads 
them,  and  by  degrees  the  hilarity  goes  on 
increasing  iftitil  he  breaks  out  into  a  loud 
laugh.  Conversely,  a  sketch  of  gloomy- 
looking  persons  fills  him  with  sadness,  and 
he  will  go  so  far  as  to  burst  into  sobs. 
Similarly,  too,  colored  rays  of  different 
hue  produce  different  states  of  emotion  in 
the  cataleptic.  A  white  light  reflected  on 
a  polished  glass  or  a  silvered  reflecting 
mirror  keeps  a  cataleptic  patient  in  a  state 
of  misty  darkness  ;  blue  raises  emotions  of 
sorrow  and  gestures  of  eager  repulsion  ; 
yellow   or  red  excites  joy  and  delight ; 
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green  and  orange,  wbicb  are  intermediate 
tints^  have  different  effects  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  receptivity  of  the  patient.  In 
practical  experiments,  I  generally  use  col- 
ored glass  balls  of  the  size  of  an  orange. 
I  show  them  in  rapid  saccession  to  the 
patient  and  produce  in  rapid  succession  the 
emotions  peculiar  to  each  color.  Further, 
we  have  this  curious  fact,  that  the  reagent 
emotions  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  surface  of  these  balls  which 
is  shown  to  tl^e  patient.  A  yellow  ball  as 
big  as  an  orange  produces  moderate  satis- 
faction, but  one  of  the  same  color,  as  large 
as  a  melon,  for  instance,  produces  hilarity 
and  extreme  jubilation  with  appropriate 
signs  of  approval.  Again,  while  a  cataleptic 
may  be  deaf  to  questions  put  to  him  and 
may  merely  repeat  like  an  echo  the  words 
that  strike  his  ear,  his  sense  of  hearing 
being  then  dull  on  one  side,  on  the  other 
it  will  be  extremely  curious  to  note  how 
susceptible  he  is  to  certain  other  noises, 
and  how  some  central  regions  seem  to 
catch  musical  sounds  and  to  develop  emo- 
tions appropriate  to  them.  If  you  pro- 
duce to  a  cataleptic  patient  chords  of  music 
of  various  characters^  some  joyful,  others 
gloomy,  the  very  man  who  cannot  reply 
to  a  question  addressed  to  him  will  dis- 
play a  remarkable  power  of  distinguishing 
the  waves  of  sound,  and  his  sensorium 
will  vibrate  in  harmony  with  them.  If  he 
hears  a  rapid  movement  played  in  perfect 
time,  a  waltz  tune  for  instance,  he  begins 
to  stand  up,  to  turn  round  alone  in 
rhythmic  dance  with  a  smile  on  his  face  ; 
a  funeral  march  with  its  notes  of  sorrow 
casts  him  down  into  a  profound  melan- 
choly. One  patient  whom  I  saw  myself 
settled  his  face  and  behaved  just  as  if  he 
were  taking  part  in  the  funeral.  The 
sound  of  the  Marseillaise  played  directly 
after  the  funeral  march  caused  an  alto- 
gether different  state  of  things  ;  the  pa- 
tient felt  hmsclf  a  new  man  ;  he  strode 
about,  and  by  an  expressive  pantomime 
showed  plainly  that  he  was  eager  to  march 
boldly  to  the  front.  The  emotional  fac- 
nlties  may  also  be  developed  by  special 
conditions,  applied  experimentally  to  the 
muscular  system.  In  one's  ordinary  state 
emotions  are  shown  by  certain  sympathetic 
external  movements  :  irritation  or  passion 
is  seen  in  the  arm  outstretched  with  the 
fist  clenched.  An  affectionate  sentiment 
may  be  known  b}  the  hand  touching  the 
lips  and  wafting  a  kiss.     So  there  is  a  pre- 


established  harmony  between  the  emotion 
in  the  brain  and  the  gesture  that  expresses 
it.  This  is  a  centrifugal  action  of  the 
nerves.  In  the  state  of  lethargy  the  same 
harmonious  actions  can  be  set  in  motion 
and  united  by  an  inverse  method  of  pro- 
cedure. If  the  patient  is  at  rest,  you  take 
his  arm,  clench  his  fist,  say  not  a  word 
but  put  his  fist  in  a  threatening  posture, 
and  little  by  little,  by  a  centripetal  reac- 
tion, the  emotional  faculties  set  themselves 
automatically  in  harmony  and  an  expres- 
sion of  anger  follows.  So  if  one  takes  a 
patient's  right  hand  and  puts  it  in  the  at- 
titude of  throwing  a  kiss,  one  sees  his  face 
express  delight  and  pleasure  :  thus  various 
emotions  have  been  artificially  produced 
in  him. 

Besides  these  manifestations  I  must  not 
omit  to  treat  of  the  peculiar  phenomenon 
which  is  known  everywhere  by  the  term 
prise  du  regard.  The  sensitiveness  of  the 
optic  nerves  is,  as  we  have  seen,  raised  to 
an  extraordinary  pitch  in  a  state  of  cata- 
lepsy. If  then  the  patient's  eye  catches 
yours,  there  is  straightway  a  bond  of 
sympathetic  union  formed  between  you 
and  him  ;  he  looks  fixedly  at  you  and 
wherever  you  move  he  follows  you  just  as 
a  needle  follows  a  magnet  You  turn 
your  head  and  he  turns  his  in  the  same 
way  so  as  not  to  lose  sight  of  your  eyes  ; 
and  if  you  put  your  hands  like  a  screen  in 
front  of  your  eyes  he  pulls  them  down 
with  an  extraordinary  energy,  in  order  to 
catch  your  eyes,  which  he  is  yearning  to 
behold.  The  human  eye,  however,  is  not 
alone  in  being  able  to  produce  these  phe- 
nomena of  fascination  Jn  cataleptic  pa- 
tients ;  any  bright  object,  a  metal  button 
or  a  colored  rosette,  may  exercise  the 
same  fascination,  and  I  have  seen  persons 
remain  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  some  such 
object  for  more  than  10  or  15  minutes. 
To  put  an  end  to  this  fixity  of  gaze  you 
need  only  place  your  fingers  over  the  pa- 
tient's eyes  and  direct  his  look  up  to  the 
ceiling.  He  follows  your  fingers  and  re- 
mains motionless  with  his  eyes  looking 
straight  upward.  The  action  of  a  magnet 
or  of  other  metals  often  produces  upon 
cataleptic  persons  a  peculiar  receptivity 
whereby  phenomena  of  attraction  or  re- 
pulsion, of  contraction  or  expansion  of 
different  nerves  are  to  be  seen  in  them. 
In  my  experiments  with  magnets  and 
metals  I  used  at  first  a  tiny  magnetic  bar 
capable  of  lifting  only  a  weight  of  2  dwts., 
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want  of  moral  coarage.  The  apper  classes 
lacked  backbone.  Frank)!  n,  as  he  looked 
to  GreuzCy  had  an  interesting  and  strong 
coantenance.  A  thoughtful  habit  is 
shown  in  deep-set,  brown  eyes.  His  face 
explains  bett-er  than  his  writings  why  he 
was  so  successful  a  negotiator,  and  raade 
his  way  so  far  in  a  society  which,  if  cor- 
rupt and  light-headed,  was  quick  to  per- 
ceive and  penetrate. 

**  Scenes  from  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence," in  another  square  piece  of  Jouy 
cotton,  are  placed  near  a  grisaille  repre- 
senting a  marble  bust  of  Washington  as 
Father  of  his  Country.  The  bust  is  sup- 
ported by  a  spread  eagle,  and  belonged  to 
Lafayette.  The  scenes  are  fanciful,  but 
give  insight  into  French  consciousness  on 
the  subject  of  America.  It  was  then  pic- 
tured as  a  tropical  paradise,  inhabited  by 
planters,  elegant  ladies,  and  joyous  negro 
slaves,  all  of  whom  Lafayette  and  his 
troops  released  from  British  tyranny. 

How  far  away  in  the  past  seems  a  letter 
of  the  Marquis  de  Dreux  Br^ze,  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  who  drew  down 
with  flippant  levity  the  first  thunderbolt 
which  fell  upon  the  monarchy.  This  docu- 
ment relates  to  the  ceremonial  to  be  ob- 
served at  the  Assembly  of  Notables,  held 
in  the  Palace  of  Versailles  in  1787  and  in 
1788.  Discontent  was  fast  rising  in  the 
provinces  in  those  years.  Side  by  side 
with  Dreux  Brez6*s  letter,  a  seditious 
placard  hangs  on  the  wall.  It  was  stuck 
on  a  pillar  of  the  wheat-market  at  Pam- 
iers,  on  December  6,  1787,  to  stir  up  that 
burg  to  revolt  against  capitalists  and  high 
officials  accused  of  being  engaged  in  fore- 
stalling operations  in  cereals  (a  pacte  de 
famine),  Paris  was  in  a  similar  mood, 
and  a  mob  burned  the  guard-house  of  the 
Place  Dauphine.  Ladies'  fans  in  that 
year  were  turned  into  arms  against  the 
Court,  and  hinted  at  the  revelations  of 
Madame  de  la  Motte  which  had  come  out 
in  London.  There  is  a  fan  decorated 
with  a  too-transparent  allegory,  making 
the  Queen  out  to  be  the  associate  of  a 
gang  of  knaves  engaged  in  the  diamond- 
necklace  swindle.  Truth  absolves  Cardi- 
nal de  Rohan  of  complicitv  in  robbing  the 
jewellers  Boemer  and  Bossange.  How 
tongues  must  Jiave  dealt  in  scan,  mag, 
when  that  fan  was  ilirted  1  Pictorial 
squibs,  more  or  less  ribald,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  hall  of  the  Precursors  of  the  Revo- 
lution.    Some  are  clever^  some  far-fetch- 


ed, some  stupid,  and  all  done  on  coarse 
paper.  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  are  exalt- 
ed, and  the  episcopacy,  whose  members 
are  wealthy  and  corrupt,  are  lampooned, 
but  with  constraint,  for  fear  of  conse- 
quences. There  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  turgid  allusions  of  the  lampoons 
of  1787  and  the  stiaight  hits  of  Marat's 
VAmi  du  Peuple  of  three  years  later,  or 
the  direct  hammering  of  le  Pere  Duchesne, 
whose  editor  had  studied  the  vices  of  the 
aristocracy  as  a  valet  In  one  of  the 
'*  precursor"  squibs,  '^  Lasottise  humaine 
est  cit6e  au  tribunal  de  D^mocrite  par 
rennemi  du  sang  et  Tami  du  bon  sens." 
Another  is,  *^  Une  AUegorie  de  la  Kaison 
repr^sentant  la  grande  guerre  contre  les 
areopotites  [the  clergy]  ou  les  marchands 
de  I'air  qui  sacrifient  Ic  Dieu  de  la  Nature 
au  Dieu  de  T^cole.  Voltaire  et  Rous- 
seau, grands  !^vang^listes  de  la  Religion 
eternelle,  qui,  suivant  Jesus  lui-meme, 
consiste  dans  F  am  our  de  Dieu  et  dea 
hommes,  voyant  I'Eglise  bati  sur  la  pointe 
d'une  aiguille  la  poussent  de  leurs  plumes 
et  la  font  chanceler."  Later  on  there  is 
a  consultation  between  a  bishop  and  a 
notary  ;  the  bishop,  in  return  for  some 
millions  that  he  wants  to  enjoy,  offers  a 
mortgage  on  an  estate  in  another  world. 
''C'est  une  garantie  iusuffisante,"  says 
the  notary  ;  *'  I  must  advise  my  clients 
not  to  lend  the  money." 

Mrs.  Partington  keeping  out  the  tide 
with  a  mop  was  hardly  more  unreasonable 
than  the  Lady  Artists  of  Paris,  who,  in 
the  hope  of  covering  the  public  deficit, 
carried  their  trinkets  and  silver  spoons  to 
the  Altar  of  the  Country,  or,  in  plain 
language,  to  the  Bureau  of  the  National 
Assembly.  Les  Dames  Artistes  are  in 
elegant  apparel.  Some  of  them  mount  the 
bureau  with  their  offerings.  Deputies  on 
the  floor  hasten  to  set  armchairs  on  which 
the  ladies  may  sit  while  the  President 
harangues  them  :  the  galleries  are  packed 
with  spectators,  who  applaud.  The  gifts 
are  childish  in  their  slenderness,  and  per- 
haps merely  an  occasion  for  the  givers  to 
win  a  little  prominence.  All  seem  to  play 
a  part  in  an  elegant  comedy.  The  Furies 
had  not  yet  banished  Thalia  from  the 
scene. 

W  e  mount  the  stairs,  and  find  at  the  top 
Mirabeau  on  an  "  Altar  of  the  Country." 
Altars  of  the  country  sprang  up  in  the 
public  places  between  1789  and  1794, 
when  the  Revolutionary  tide  began  to  ebb. 
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Mirabeaa  appears  as  he  was,  a  blusterer  of 
genius  and  an  arrant  postnrer.  He  was 
only  ballasted  by  love  of  money.  His 
ciurastly-shaped  body  was  the  incarnation 
of  the  tempest.  When  he  was  popular, 
his  roughly  blocked-out  head  was  made 
to  serve  for  decorating  pottery  f^tatuettes, 
and  busts  of  him  were  made  in  Sevres  bis- 
cuit, plaster,  bronze,  marble,  Rouen  delf 
and  terra  cotta.  These  objects  are  display- 
ed on  the  Altar  of  the  Country.  The  cast 
(there  also)  of  his  seamed  face,  taken  after 
death,  was  regarded  as  a  sacred  object, 
but,  on  the  discovery  of  his  '*  grand  trea- 
son,'' was  flung  aside  as  recalliug  one 
whose  memory  deserved  to  rot.  I  know 
of  nothing  in  pictorial  art  so  bombastic  as 
*'  The  Death  of  Mirabeau,"  which  is  too 
elaborately  engraved  not  to  have  been  in- 
tended for  rich  bourgfois,  I  assume  it  was 
for  them,  because  the  aristocracy  did 
not  like  bombast.  There  is  a  perfect 
Olympus  of  Allegorical  figures  which  are 
not  trusted  to  explain  themselves.  This 
b  what  is  said  for  them  : — 

**  La  France"  (who  wears  a  royal  crown 
and  a  mantle  studded  with  flours  de  lys) 
*^  en  pleurs  temoigne  ses  regrets,  et  sem- 
ble  f aire  des  efforts  pour  arracher  aU  tripos 
rhomrae  cel^bre  qu'on  voit  repr^sent^  sur 
)e  lit  de  mort"  (a  flag  on  the  top  of  steps^, 
**  mais  Pheure  fatale  est  sonn^e  et  la 
Parque  ob^itau  Destin.  Mirabeau  indiqne 
en  raourant  les  coupables  auteurs  des 
troubles  qui  agitent  le  royaurae,  et  la  v^r- 
it6,  soulevant  un  coin  du  voile  lalsse  aper- 
cevoir  une  horde  de  factieux  se  disputant 
les  debris  du  Tr5ne  qu*ils  s'efforcent  de 
renverscr ;  mais  la  foudre  delate  et  vient 
frapper  les  perndes  ennemis  des  lois  et  de 
la  felicite  pubtique."  Death  is  behind 
weeping  France  :  Fame  wipes  away  a  tear 
and  prepares  to  blow  her  trumpet  Time 
crowned  with  stars  points  to  a  tablet  which 
is  as  if  about  to  fall  from  Mirabeau' s 
hands.  Thereon  is  written  his  decUration, 
made  when  he  had  taken  a  bribe  from  the 
Court : — **  Je  combatrai  les  factieux  de 
quelque  parti  qu'ils  soient,  de  quelque 
cot^  qu'ils  se  trouvent"  Amoretti  weep 
as  this  resonant  phrase  falls  from  the  ora- 
tor's mouth. 

Mirabeau's  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
political  funerals  carried  on  through  a 
period  of  a  hundred  years.  This  kind  of 
apotheosis  was  unknown  in  France  before 
bis  death.  David,  then  struggling  up, 
was  the  initiator  of  the  grand  theatrical 


funeral  for  which  the  streets  of  Paris  have 
so  often  served  as  a  stage. 

A  triumphant  Liberty,  belonging  to  the 
Bheims  Museum,  overshadows  the  Altar 
of  the  Country.  The  room  next  to  the 
lobby  is  devoted  to  the  royal  victims 
offered  thereupon — namely,  Louis  XVL 
and  his  family.  Of  these  royal  personi^es 
there  is  a  variety  of  portraits,  autograph?, 
and  other  relics.  Nearly  every  one  has 
seen  busts  of  Marie  Antoinette.  A  par- 
ticular one  at  this  Exhibition  betrays  just 
a  touch  of  silliness  which  L  have  not  no- 
ticed in  any  other.  Yet,  what  nobility  in 
her  mien  !  Her  husband's  bust  is  ideal- 
ized ;  but  one  feels  as  if  really  in  his  pres- 
ence when  one  stands  before  a  portrait  of 
him  by  Greuze,  who  makes  him  obese, 
homely,  kindly,  with  pale-blue  eyes  (in 
the  corner  of  which  there  is  the  ghost  of 
a  sly  twinkle),  and  gives  him  a  vast  ex- 
panse of  sunburned  fieshy  face.  A  brown 
print,  in  which  he  weais  a  red  cap  q(  lib- 
erty and  a  cockade  excites  pity — he  is  »o 
resigned  and  good-natured.  "  Monsieur," 
his  brother,  wearing  the  Order  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  is  of  a  cynical  counlienance. 
His  sister,  Madame  Elizabeth,  whose 
stiffly-erect  and  slender  neck  is  to  pass 
under  the  axe  of  the  guillotine,  has  the 
duck-bill  retrouss^  nose  of  her  grand- 
mother, Marie  Leczenska,  and  generally 
resembles  her,  but  on  a  small  pattern. 
She  is  upright  in  carriage,  and  of  an  oi- 
dinary  intellect,  but  is  about  the  most 
heroic  character  of  the  Revolution,  and 
certainly  the  most  simple  in  her  submission 
to  duty,  and  to  the  dictates  of  sisterly 
affection.  The  hair  of  this  princess  is 
dressed  high.  Madame  Royale,  a  girl  of 
nine,  and  the  image  of  her  mother  (who 
treated  her  with  severity),  is  in  the  family 
group.  Later  in  life,  her  contour  took  an 
expression  of  masculine  harshness,  and  her 
voice  became  a  rough  and  deep  bass.  A 
toy -house,  built  in  dark-gray  cardboard, 
and  having  windows  of  wire  net-work, 
stands  nearer,  and  suggests  prison  gloom. 
The  King  and  Dauphin  made  it  for  the 
amusement  of  the  latter  when  they  were 
virtual  prisoners  at  the  Tuileries.  The 
ladies  beguiled  the  tedium  of  their  cap- 
tivity with  needlework.  Elizabeth  was 
expert  with  her  needle,  and  taught  her 
niece,  of  whose  handiwork  there  is  a  speci- 
men in  a  bit  of  feather-stitch  embroidery. 
Yon  miniature  of  the  guillotine,  which 
stands  beside  a  model  of  the  Bastille,  cut 
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ed.     It  is  a  principal*  characteristic  of  the 
BomnarabuHstic  stage. 

There  are  other  disturbances  of  the  or- 
dinary faculties  which  occur  in  this  stage, 
and  it  is  of  the  highest  value  to  examine 
these  which  tend  to  make  us  advance  a 
step  or  two  in  the  obscure  region  of  men- 
tal power.  T^ke  first  the  sense  of  sight, 
and  let  us  see  what  happens.  The  patient 
certainly  has  his  eyes  open  ;  his  attitude, 
his  replies,  even  his  physiognomy,  certain- 
ly express  the  state  of  an  ordinary  person, 
and  yet  this  is  not  really  the  case.  For 
note,  if  he  has  his  eyes  open  for  the  per- 
ception of  material  things,  if  he  has  a 
special  aptitude  for  the  eifect  of  rays  of 
light,  he  has  all  the  same  lost  his  mental 
vision f  this  special  faculty  which  associates 
with  a  special  object  a  series  of  old  mem- 
ories. He  does  not  see  what  surrounds 
him.  Ask  him  where  he  is,  he  cannot  re- 
ply. Ask  him  who  it  is  who  is  speaking 
to  him,  whom  he  knows  perfectly  well, 
he  is  wholly  unable  to  say,  and  yet  if  you 
tell  him  he  is  in  a  drawing-room,  or  a 
garden,  he  will  agree.  Hand  him  a  pen- 
holder and  ask  him  what  it  is,  he  does  not 
know  ;  tell  him  it  is  barley  sugar  and  he 
will  put  it  in  his  mouth.  Hand  him  a 
looking-glass,  he  cannot  recognize  his  own 
face  in  it  :  he  has  lost  the  notion  of  his 
own  personality,  he  has  forgotten  his  ac- 
quired ideas  of  the  reflection  of  light,  and 
believing  that  there  is  another  person  be- 
hind the  glass,  he  begins  to  converse  with 
him.  The  same  phenomena  occur  in  re- 
lation to  the  sense  of  hearing.  The  som- 
nambulist hears  all  sounds  very  distinctly, 
even  delicate  tones  at  a  distance  from  his 
ear.  Ue  answers  questions  plainly,  but 
all  this  is  purely  physical  hearing  ;  mental 
hearing  is  absolutely  extinct.  Put  to  him 
a  simple  question  which  calls  up  old  rec- 
ollections, and  you  find  he  cannot  answer 
it.  Ask  him  if  he  knows  the  questioner's 
voice,  and  he  will  tell  you  yes,  but  only 
as  a  sound  without  conscious  recollection 
of  the  speaker  ;  he  absolutely  cannot  say 
to  whom  it  belongs.  Thus,  the  phonetic 
links  which  exist  between  old  memories 
and  his  conscious  personality  are  destroyed 
by  the  phenomenon  of  hypnotism.  Sim- 
ply because  this  consciousness  is  silent  and 
put  to  sleep,  the  patient  has  in  a  moment 
lost  all  connection  with  it  and  has  utterly 
forgotten  its  existence.  He  is  no  longer 
himself,  nor  connected  with  any  of  his 
old  ties  ;  he  is  released  from  his  past  and 


dissevered  from  his  surroundings ;  he 
passively  submits  to  any  external  impulses 
and  willingly  accepts  the  most  utter  ab- 
surdities. Ue  will  even  abdicate  his  own 
personality  and  clothe  himself  in  the  bor- 
rowed personality  of  any  person  just  as  the 
experimenter  bids  him  ;  he  may  be  told 
that  he  is  no  longer  himself,  that  he  has 
changed  his  sex,  that  he  is  transformed 
into  a  general,  a  priest,  a  professor,  or  any 
kind  of  creature,  and,  extraordinary  as  it 
may  seem,  and  contraty  to  our  notions  of 
psychology,  he  submits  to  all,  agrees  with  a 
good  grace,  however  absurd  the  statements, 
adapts  himself  to  the  new  situation  im- 
posed on  him,  and  takes  in  real  earnest  his 
borrowed  character,  and  expresses  it  by 
appropriate  gestures.  These  are  new  phe- 
nomena, described  daily  in  hypnology 
under  the  term  of  Tendency/  to  change  one^s 
personality.  But  it  is  not  peculiar  to  hyp- 
notism ;  it  is  to  be  found  either  perma- 
nently or  in  a  transitory  condition  in  the 
annals  of  mental  pathology.  In  fact,  all 
specialists  in  lunacy  know  that  many  of 
their  patients  are  influenced  by  the  same 
kind  of  delusion,  and  believe  that  their 
personality  has  undergone  new  transfor- 
mations ;  persons  with  paralyzed  brains 
imagine  themselves  important  personages, 
emperors,  kings,  presidents  of  a  republic, 
and  completely  forget  their  previous  life. 

The  bodily  peculiarities  which  are  found 
in  lucid  somnambulism  are  also  exhibited 
in  the  region  of  sensitiveness  and  of  move- 
ment. The  peculiarities  of  senitiveness,  a 
complete  ansesthesia,  reappear  in  a  con- 
sistent fashion.  You  can  stick  a  pin  with 
Impunity  into  the  skin  of  the  patient,  nip 
him  with  pincers,  burn  him  with  a  hot 
cauterizer,  and  still  he  has  no  sensation 
and  remains  utterly  unaware  of  what  is 
going  on.  He  continues  to  talk  if  ques- 
tions are  put  to  him.  His  mucous  mem- 
branes are  similarly  deadened.  This  gen- 
eral lack  of  sensation  is  a  physical  symp- 
tom of  the  highest  importance  for  distin- 
guishing the  state  of  somnambulism  in  a 
person  who  speaks  fluently,  has  his  eyes 
open,  and  appears  to  be  in  his  ordinary 
condition — for  instance,  in  a  person  sum- 
moned before  a  magistrate.  One  has 
merely  to  pinch  his'arm  or  flesh  anywhere 
to  find  out  if  he  is  in  a  state  of  somnam- 
bulism or  awake. 

The  states  of  nervo-mnscular  over-excit- 
ability which  we  have  seen  in  lethargy  re- 
appear in  somnambulism,  and  though  less 
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distinct,  ftre  still  perfectly  similar  to  those 
which  we  have  already  described.  You 
toach  lightly  the  surface  of  the  patient's 
forearm,  in  order  to  produce  a  contraction 
of  the  underlying  muscles.  Thus  you  can 
render  motionless  the  hand  of  a  patient 
when  lying  on  a  table,  by  causing  a  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  of  the  forearm  with 
a  slight  breath  of  air  on  its  surface.  The 
patient  can  be  left  motionless  on  the  floor 
by  applying  the  same  process  to  the  mus- 
cles of  the  lower  limbs.  Strange  scenes 
are  thus  produced.  The  patient*s  hand 
is  laid  on  the  arm  of  a  person  who  is  pres- 
ent ;  with  a  slight  breath  of  wind  the  hand 
of  the  patient  gradually  contracts  on  the 
other  person's  arm  and  grips  it  tighter  and 
tighter  until  it  is  impossible  to  release  it. 
This  is  a  purely  automatic  process  which 
the  patient  cannot  prevent ;  he  remains 
contracted  in  the  place  where  his  hand 
was  laid,  and  a  slight  touch  or  breath  of 
wind  on  the  opposing  muscles  will  put  an 
end  to  this  state  of  violent  contraction. 

This  state  of  muscular  over-excitability 
is  of  such  a  character  that  in  certain  pa- 
tients it  can  be  aroused  by  the  most  infin- 
itesimal provocation.  1  have  known  it 
produced  by  a  slight  breath  of  wind  ten 
yards  away.  There  is  also  a  peculiar 
symptom  in  this  over-excitability,  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  be  stimulated,  and 
allows  us  to  recognize  the  genuineness  of 
the  somnambulist  stage.  The  changes 
effected  in  the  patient's  tone  of  voice  are 
also  important  signs  of  the  somnambulist 
stage.  His  speech  is  very  plainly  modi- 
fied ;  it  comes  out  clumsily,  inasmuch  as 
the  mental  hearing  which  governs  its  vari- 
ations has  disappeared.     Besides,  as  the 


patient  does  not  know  the  person  to  whom 
he  is  speaking,  be  usually  addresses  him 
with  the  familiar  "  thou."  Finally  an 
examination  of  the  state  of  the  eye  supplies 
accurate  information  for  one  diagnosing 
the  somnambulist  stage.  The  modifica- 
tions of  the  circulation  at  the  base  of  the 
eye  are  almost  the  same  as  in  the  catalep- 
tic stage.  The  red  of  the  pupil  is  less 
marked  than  in  the  preceding  stage,  but 
it  is  always  more  intense  than  in  the  nor- 
mal state  of  the  patient. 

The  experimental  somnambulist  period 
may  be  prolonged  for  an  indefinite  time 
by  taking  care  to  keep  before  the  patient 
a  constantly  operating  agent ;  for  iubtance, 
rays  of  light,  continuous  sounds,  a  weak 
magnet,  any  active  substance  contained  in 
a  tube  and  applied  to  the  skin  of  the  pa- 
tient, etc.  As  for  the  spontaneous  som- 
nambulism, which  is  developed  in  certain 
patients  who  have  a  predisposition  toward 
it,  we  have  no  data  wherewith  to  fix  with 
accuracy  its  commencement  and  its  end. 

Obviously  these  periods  of  unconscious- 
ness must  give  rise  in  many  persons  to  a 
number  of  acts  which  come  within  the 
province  of  medical  jurisprudence,  acts  in 
which  the  patient's  responsibility  must 
clearly  be  regarded  as  nil.  The  termina- 
tion of  the  somnambulist  state  is  brought 
about  by  the  return  to  the  waking  state. 
To  produce  this  transition,  a  puff  of  air 
on  the  patient's  eyes  sufficeis,  or  better 
still  the  awakening  of  the  patient  by  sug- 
gestion, saying  to  him  in  a  whisper  :  '*  In 
a  minute  you  will  wakQ  up," — Fortnight- 
ly Meview. 

{To  be  continued,) 
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MUTE  WITNESSES  OF  THE  BEVOLUTION. 
A  Walk  Through  the  Historical  ExHiemoN  of  the  French  Revolution. 

BY   MRS.  BMILT    CRAWFORD. 


The  Society  for  promoting  Historical 
Research  into  the  Revolution  and  its 
Csuses,  have  sought  in  their  Exhibition  to 
correct,  by  a  series  of  visible  objects,,  the 
written  accounts  of  that  event.  Truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  was  their  aim. 
To  get  at  the  whole  truth  was  impossible. 
Their  belief  in  the  salutary  nature  of  that 
great  event,  or  series  of  events,  moved 
New  Ssbhs.— Vol.  LIL,  Ko.  2. 


them  to  receive  every  kind  of  evidence 
which  bore  upon  the  Revolution.  The 
imagery  expressing  the  enthusiasm  which 
the  sweeping  movement  called  out,  the 
caricatures  which  were  meant  to  sting  and 
injure  those  who  held  the  handle  of  the 
besom,  the  touching  relics  of  the  Temple 
prison,  the  picture  of  the  Dauphin  in  the 
ill  condition  in  which  the  cobbler  Simon 
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kept  bim,  are  all  impartially  displayed. 
Louts  XVi.y  the  Girondins  and  JacobiDs, 
the  Moantain  and  Plain,  Danton  and 
Robespierre,  Charlotte  Oorday  and  Marat, 
are  equally  in  view.  This  exhibition,  ar- 
ranged with  chronological  sequence,  shows 
first  the  precursors,  and  then  the  actors, 
in  the  period  embraced  between  the  open- 
ing of  the  States-General  in  1789  and  the 
creation  in  1804  of  the  Empire,  which 
arose  in  tawdry  showiness  and  ended  in 
depletion  and  national  disaster. 

Everything  is  full  of  suggestion  in  the 
material  evidence  thus  collected  and  clas- 
sified. One  sees  what  the  Monarchy  was 
before  the  storm  burst  which  brought  it 
down,  the  rapidity  of  its  fall,  and  the 
spontaneously  evolved  agencies  which 
forced  France  into  a  Republic.  That  the 
Revolution  was  to  be,  and  could  not  but 
be,  is  the  conclusion  forced  upon  the 
thoughtful  visitor  who  has  been  prepared 
by  previous  study  to  seize  the  points  fur- 
nished by  the  mute  witnesses  of  which  I 
speak.  Human  design  had  but  a  small 
part  in  directing  the  general  current  of 
events,  which  imparted  to  commonplace 
men  and  women  who  took  part  in  them 
an  astonishing  grandeur.  Others  of  the 
actors,  who  had  evil  passions,  became 
prodigiously  terrible.  Most  were  as  if 
under  the  influence  of  possession.  Some 
were  possessed  by  noble,  some  by  fero- 
cious spirits,  and  all,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, aided  in  transforming  the  old- 
est and  most  powerful  Monarchy  of  Europe 
into  a  Republic.  It  is  shown  in  the  hall 
devoted  to  the  precursors  of  the  Revolu- 
tion that  the  tempest  had  its  birthplace  in 
North  America,  and  that  Washington,  not 
less  than  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  helped  to 
furnish  the  momentum. 

Montgolfier  the  balloonist,  and  Galvani, 
are  classed  as  precursors,  though  the  sci- 
entists had  but  a  small  place  among  those 
who  prepared  the  way  for  the  Revolution. 
Galvani  in  reanimating  dead  frogs  and 
Franklin  in  flying  his  kite  had  an  intuition 
that  much  was  to  come  of  what  they  were 
doing.  But  they  could  not  have  known 
that  they  were  beginning  to  give  a  nervous 
system  to  the  planet. 

Irony  was  the  great  intellectual  pewer 
of  the  eiji^hteenth  century.  Its  reign  be- 
gan in  England,  having  its  origin  as  far 
back  as  (he  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  and  that 
icign  was  extended  through  Voltaire  to 
Paris  and  Berlin,  where  Frederick  sought 


in  it  an  intellectual  pastime.  The  wits 
were  masters  of  the  age.  Ribaldry  and 
raillery  filled  its  literature,  and  held  the 
first  place  in  letters  and  in  the  conversation 
of  the  great.  Voltaire  towered  above 
them  all,  because  he  had  a  burning  hatred 
of  injustice  and  of  those  legal  iin  quities 
which  were  giants  in  his  time.  What  wit 
before  him  ever  elected  to  be  an  exile  for 
the  best  part  of  his  life  rather  than  cease 
attacking  inhuman  laws  and  customs  t 
There  was  no  such  reforming  purpose  in 
Bolingbroke,  Sterne,  or  Fielding,  what- 
ever  there  may  have  been  by  fits  and  starts 
in  Swift. 

It  is  therefore  due  to  Voltaire  to  place 
his  bust  bv  Houdon  at  the  entrance  to  the 
hall  of  the  precursors.  Rousseau's  faces 
it.  The  one  came  to  destroy  through  in- 
tellectual action,  the  other  fo  set  right  the 
world,  which  he  found  out  of  joint, 
through  the  action  of  the  heart  and  sensi- 
bilities. Rousseau  was  the  father  of  So- 
cialism, and  found  his  gospel  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  was  brought  home  to  him 
by  a  life  of  misery  too  great  for  words  to 
utter.  Louis  Blanc  was  his  descendant  in 
the  spiritual  order,  and  Lassalle,  Karl  Marx 
and  the  German  Socialists  borrowed  largely 
of  Louis  Blanc.  Rousseau  was  the  teacher 
of  the  blessings  of  inwardness.  His  effigy 
is  indicative  of  painful  chronic  disease, 
from  the  misery  of  which  he  could  only 
escape  by  retiring  to  a  dreamland  within 
himself.  There  he  found  the  eloquence 
which  enabled  him  to  give  old  truths  the 
freshness  of  a  spring  bloom.  His  eyes, 
as  if  drawn  in  from  behind,  have  the  look 
which  we  And  in  a  cholera  patient  who  is 
past  recovery.  There  is  also  a  querulous 
expression  which,  if  it  robs  the  head  of 
dignity,  testifies  to  the  sculptor's  veracity. 

On  a  panel  facing  the  door  kept  by  these 
two  illustrious  janitors,  we  find  proof  that 
tradespeople  made  use  of  the  events  of  the 
Revolution  to  make  business  hits.  A  piece 
of  printed  Jouy  cotton  is  stretdhed  on  the 
panel  ;  the  prints  are  in  red,  brown,  and 
gray,  on  a  white  ground,  and  illustrate 
the  rejoicings  at  the  fall  of  the  Bastille. 
That  prison  fortress  is  all  but  demolished, 
and  the  rubbish  is  being  cleared  away. 
No  cotton  printer  of  our  time  would  pack 
such  a  variety  of  designs  into  a  space  of  a 
few  yards  square.  Parties  of  pleasure  visit 
the  ruins,  cross  a  drawbridge,  unfurl  flags, 
dance,  embrace,  drink  coffee,  and  read 
gazettes  at  little  tables.     Elegantly  dressed 
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ladiefl  wheel  rubbish  away  in  barrows.  A 
fever  of  demolition  has  taken  hold  of  men 
who  tear  down  walls.  Costumes  mark  the 
date  1790.  The  Marie  Antoinette  style  is 
not  yet  out,  but  it  is  going,  going,  and 
soon  will  be  gone. 

This  Jouy  cotton  was  intended  as  a  sub- 
stitute  for  tapestry.  A  treaty  of  com- 
merce was  concluded  between  France  and 
England  a  few  years  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  competition  of  English  cottons 
and  pottery  had  already  put  the  French 
npon  their  mettle.  It  was  complained 
that,  while  Franco  bought  largely  these 
wares  of  England,  England  bought  but  lit- 
tle Sevres,  Bourg  la  Heine,  Nevers,  or 
Rouen  porcelain  and  faience,  because  they 
were  too  dear.  A  means  of  taking  the 
wind  out  of  the  English  saiU  was  hit  upon 
by  French  potters  in  the  Revolution.  It 
was  to  give  the  interest  of  actuality  to 
vessels  in  coarse  clays,  which  would  be 
within  the  reach  of  persons  of  small  means. 
They  carried  out  their  idea,  and  a  great 
number  of  pictorial  plates,  dishes,  salad- 
bowls  and  barber's  dishes  frame  the  square 
of  Jouay  cotton,  and  help  to  illustrate 
episodes  of  the  Revolution.  They  belong 
to  the  famous  Champfleury  collection. 

Voltaire  and  Rousseau  occupy  the  larg- 
est space  in  Precursors'  Hall.  Both  great 
men  are  in  many  subject-pictures.  Fancy 
has  no  part  in  those  of  Voltaire,  who  often 
gave  hospitality  to  artists.  One  of  them 
aid  for  him  from  life  a  picture  of  the 
Colas  family,  which  is  here.  But  imag- 
ination runs  riot  in  most  of  the  subject- 
pictures  about  Rousseau.  There  are  cur- 
sory sketches  of  Voltaire  in  pen  and  ink 
worth  close  study.  Obviously  they  were 
also  done  from  life,  and  perhaps  he  was 
not  aware  when  the  artists'  pencil  was  busy 
setting  down  his  traits  that  he  was  being 
sketched.  His  visage  is  worn  away,  his 
mouth  sunken  from  want  of  teeth,  and  the 
body  attenuated  and  bent  A  few  lines 
mark  the  contour  of  jaw,  strong  cheek- 
bones, nose,  forehead,  and  goggle  eyes, 
which  are  still  watchful,  bright,  and  eager, 
and,  it  may  surprise  many  to  hear,  strange- 
ly and  beautifully  soft.  Indeed,  all  the 
harshness  lies  around  the  mouth.  In  an- 
other sketch  he  is  writing,  and  looks  as 
though  he  knew  that  vitriol  f  ^wed  from 
his  pen.  A  portrait  of  him  iv  pastels  of 
singular  charm  was  done  when  ho  was  a 
young  man.  The  limner  caught  and  fixed 
a  bright  fugitive  expression.     Another  in 


the  same  style,  done  by  La  Tour  as  a  study 
for  a  portrait  in  oils,  brings  Voltaire  at  the 
age  of  forty- two  vividly  before  us.  He 
must  have  been  then  a  man  of  rare  fascina- 
tion, and  had  the  beauty  of  an  interesting 
and  highly  intellectual  physiognomy.  The 
smile  has  not  yet  become  the  harsh  rictus 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  and  shows 
amiability.  Joseph  Vemet's  pencil  en-  ^ 
ables  us  to  form  a  lively  idea  of  Voltaire's  ' 
reception  at  the  Academy  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  death,  and  that  of  Moreau  the 
Younger,  of  the  ovation  given  him  at  the 
Th^ft.tre  Fran9ais  (now  the  Od6on)  on 
March  16,  1778. 

**  Irene"  has  just  been  played,  and  the 
drop-curtain  lifted.  All  the  company  are 
on  the  stage,  the  actors  dressed  as  Kem- 
ble  used  to  be  in  **  Coriolanus,"  and  the 
actresses  in  long-waisted  stomachers  and 
wide  hooped  skirts,  highly  ornate  in  their 
trimmings.  They  advance  with  intermin- 
able garlands,  to  twine  them  round  the 
pedestal  on  which  Voltaire's  bust  stands, 
and  by  their  pretty  gestures,  and  their 
glances,  try  in  vain  to  divert  some  atten- 
tion to  themselves  from  the  lion  of  the 
evening.  The  whole  house  (and  what  a 
brilliant  house  it  is !)  gaze  in  a  state  of 
rapture  on  the  stage- box  in  the  second 
tier.  An  old  man,  in  a  furred  dressing- 
gown  and  wig,  leans  over,  and  salutes  with 
hand  and  head.  Madame  Denis,  his  niece 
(la  bonne  et  la  belle),  and  the  Villettes, 
whom  he  adopted,  are  behind  him.  The 
mortal  illness  which  brought  the  message 
that  his  soul  was  required  of  him,  came 
on  the  following  day. 

Of  Madame  Denis  there  is  a  delightful 
oil  portrait.  She  was  ch&telaino  of  her 
uncle's  house  at  Ferney,  and  dispensed 
hospitality  with  aifable  composure.  Cer- 
tain lines  and  dimples  near  ker  mouth  are 
Voltairean  :  otherwise,  she  is  unlike  her 
uncle.  She  has  not  much  of  a  nose,  but 
what  there  is,  is  straight,  and  must  have 
been  pretty  in  youth.  Her  attentive  and 
reading  brown  eyes  do  not  peer ;  the 
neatly-turned  back  hair  is  powdered,  and 
a  point-lace  cap,  not  high  or  elaborate,  is 
placed  on  it.  A  pearl  necklace,  applied 
on  a  ribbon,  encircles  a  short,  plump  neck, 
and  a  posey  is  stuck  in  a  semi-low  corsage. 
Madame  Denis  was  Kmaitresie  femmef  and 
ruled  her  uncle — for  his  good.  ^ 

One  realizes  well  at  this  exhibition  how 
the  eighteenth  century  felt  Rousseau,  and 
how  he  opened  French  eyes  to  a  percep- 
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tion  of  nature.  Woods  and  forests,  in- 
fested with  wolves  and  robbers,  were  ob- 
jects of  horror  to  our  remote  forefathers. 
The  dislike  became  hereditary.  Then, 
the  country  was  not  a  place  to  wear  elegant 
clothes  in,  or  high-heeled  shoes.  It  was 
very  well  at  a  distance,  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  Watteau  and  Boucher,  who  were 
by  no  means  realists,  for  outside  Holland 
and  Hogarth's  studio  there  were  then  no 
realistic  artists.  People  were  astonished 
to  find  from  Rousseau  that  nature  was  so 
lovely.  He  called  forth  a  different  sort 
of  admiration  from  that  commanded  by 
Voltaire,  and  it  extended  over  a  far  wider 
sphere.  Cheap  woodcuts  of  him — the  art 
lispings  of  an  epoch  that  was  coming  in — 
were  issued  in  a  constant  flow.  From  the 
continuity  and  artlessness,  we  may  infer 
the  demand  in  the  lower  strata  of  the 
bourgeois  class.  Connoisseurs  would  have 
scorned  such  pictorial  effusions.  Never- 
theless, this  cult  was  an  answering  of  deep 
to  deep.  Rousseau  appealed  to  the  heart 
and  sensibilities  of  his  time,  and  exalted 
natural  duties.  An  affectionate  response 
came  back  to  him  from  all  who  could  read 
his  works.  Women  pitied  and  loved  him, 
and  to  fall  in  with  his  ideas  began  ^when 
they  were  ladies)  to  nurse  their  children. 
Good  portraits  of  Rousseau  are  few,  and 
there  are  many  bad  ones.  But  the  sub- 
ject-pictures establish  that,  as  he  got  older 
and  poorer,  his  reputation  rose,  and  he 
was  held  in  greater  and  more  general  affec- 
tion. It  may  be  said  of  him  that  he  was 
the  first  national  idol  who  did  not  occupy 
the  throne  of  France.  Modem  criticism 
his  shown  that  he  never  had  children  to 
sand  to  the  Foundling  Hospital. 

Of  Rousseau's  industry  as  a  copyist  of 
music,  the  specimens  exhibited  are  as  easy 
to  read  as  print.  Here  is  a  part  of  the 
manuscript  scjre  of  his  **  Devin  du  Vil- 
lage." The  autographs  of  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau  comprise  specimens  of  their  pen- 
manship from  their  prime  to  old  age. 
Voltaire's  in  eaily  life  was  plain  and  well 
formed,  with  decided  down  strokes,  and 
singularly  bold  terminal  tails  and  turned-in 
d's.  A  change  came  over  it  from  the  day 
of  Madame  de  Chati lion's  death,  when  it 
got  scratchy,  and  so  remained.  Rous- 
seau's hand  is  fairly  strong,  flowing,  re- 
fined, and  that  of  a  man  who  writes  a 
great  deal.  His  MSS.  have  few  erasures 
or  even  interlineations.  Obviously,  the 
pen  ran  on  at  a  good  pace.     Tet  he  com- 


plained of  the  extreme  trouble  it  gave  him 
to  shape  his  thoughts,  when  engaged  in 
authorship.  Perhaps  this  was  because  he 
was  more  emotional  than  thoughtful,  and 
so  preferred  copying  music  to  literary 
work,  when  it  became  a  labor. 

There  are  two  authentic  busts  and  three 
portraits  of  Diderot  at  this  Exhibition. 
The  most  life-like  is  in  pastels.  It  gives 
him  a  strong  aquiline  nose  and  a  coarse, 
heavy  under  face.  In  the  oil-painting  he 
has  the  visage  of  a  well-fed  and  epicurean 
canon.  To  study  these  portraits  aids  one 
to  understand  Diderot's  writings.  He 
blazed  up  high  and  freely,  but,  like  bitu- 
minous coal,  gave  out  as  much  smoke  as 
flame.  The  **go"  which  the  other  en- 
cyclopaedists wanted,  Diderot  supplied  ;  in 
trying  to  reform  the  world  he  took  it  as 
he  found  it,  and  died  a  pensioner  of  the 
^Impress  Catherine.  Her  munificent  pat- 
ronage was  granted  with  a  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing that  bound  him  to  her,  even  after  he 
had  refused,  though  poor,  to  be  her  pen- 
sioner. She  hear^  he  wanted  to  sell  hia 
library — bought  it,  and  begged  of  him  to 
be  her  librarian,  for  a  salaiy  which  she 
named.  How  refuse  ?  Diderot  accepted. 
His  books  are  now  at  the  Hermitage  Pal- 
ace. He  must  have  had  devoted  lady- 
friends,  to  judge  from  the  knick-knncka 
they  gave  him.  Among  these  objects  we 
find  a  portfolio  with  vellum  leaves  within, 
and  green  silk  without.  A  miniature  of 
himself  of  rare  beauty,  too,  is  painted  on 
one  of  the  leaves.  Sauvage  pinxit.  A 
garland  of  flowers  serves  to  frame  the 
head  :  they  are  in  the  trim  style  of  the 
day,  by  Madame  Vallayer  Coster,  the 
donor.  The  Precursors  of  the  Revolution 
owed  much  to  the  sympathy  of  women. 

Cagliostro  ranks  as  a  Precursor.  He 
was  certainly  a  dissolving  ferment  in 
French  society  just  before  the  Revolution, 
and  strikes  one  as  a  powerfully  blatant  im- 
postor. Cagliostro  was  the  Mirabeau  of 
charlatanism.  His  portrait  is  like  Mi- 
rabeau's. 

Lafayette  is  handed  down  to  us  in  an 
engraving  by  Paon,  ^'  war  painter  to  his 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Conde,"  as  he 
may  have  wished  himself  to  be  shown  to 
posterity,  and  as  the  bourgeoisie  of  Paris 
expected  to  see  him  when  he  was  *'  camp 
marshal  to  the  king,  and  commander  of 
the  national  guard. ' '  Ijafayette,  a  finical, 
natty  person,  stands  before  a  neighing  war- 
horse   (which  is  held  by  a  negro  man- 
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servant)  in  an  American  Yolanteer  uniform 
and  the  feathered  hat  of  a  French  noble- 
roan.  His  wide  brim  is  thatched  aii  round 
with  ostrich  feathers,  the  ends  of  which 
droop  over  the  brim.  The  general  points 
toward  an  army  which  marcnes  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  bay  filled  with  transport- ves- 
sels, but  his  eyes  look  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection.    The  letterpress  tells  us  that-^ 

'*  L*Ameriqne  ^tait  asservie 
Ge  heros  vint  briser  sea  fers 
Son  Buoc^  au  dela  dee  mera 
Presageait  oeux  de  la  Patrie." 

Near  to  Lafayette  is  a  picture  of  the 
last  lit  (i.e.,  lecture  or  reading)  of  justice. 
(Carlylc,  by-the-by,  translates  lit  de  jus- 
tice,  **  bed  of  justice,"  as  he  translated  aer- 
viettes —  i.e.,  portfolios  of  the  judges  and 
councillors  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris — 
"towels.")  Louis  is  perched  up  on  a 
throne  in  a  corner,  on  a  lofty,  and,  to 
modem  eyes,  grotesque  scaffolding  cov^ 
ered  with  jffettr-(/e-/y«  cloth.  There  is  no 
access,  save  from  behind,  to  his  perch. 
One  of  his  brothers  sits  on  a  step  at  the 
edge  of  the  scaffolding.  The  position  is 
an  uneasy  one,  there  being  no  baluster, 
and  the  top  of  the  last  step  being,  perhaps, 
seven  feet  from  the  ground.  The  Due 
d'Orl^ans  protests,  with  the  judges,  against 
the  king's  order  to  register  what  has  been 
read  in  his  name.  They  are  drawing 
down  thunderbolts  upon  themselves  and 
on  the  monarchy  with  light  hearts,  not 
knowing  what  they  do. 

And  so  we  come  to  Washington  as  a 
young  colonel  of  the  United  Slates  Mili- 
tia, and  also  as  a  soldier  under  Braddock 
in  the  service  of  King  George,  whose 
weakness  he  learned  when  serving  him 
Against  the  French  in  Ohio.  I  deem  it  a 
piece  of  good  luck  to  have  had  my  former 
impressions  of  Washington  corrected  by 
this  portrait.  By  the  time  he  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  Father  of  his  Country, 
his  countenance  was  spoiled  by  an  ill-fit- 
ting set  of  false  teeth  (American  dentistry 
not  yet  existing).  We  have  him  among 
the  mute  witnesses  in  a  large  oval  water- 
color  miniature,  done  on  rough  paper,  and 
in  the  French  style  of  the  time,  Wash- 
ington, under  Braddock,  took  a  good 
many  French  prisoners.  It  is  possible 
that  there  was  one  among  them  who  knew 
how  to  paint  a  good  portrait.  The  Amer- 
ican patriot  in  this  miniature  is  a  young 
man,  and  ouirht  to  be  a  man  of  strong  im- 
pulses and  passions,  held  well   in  hand. 


There  is  no  constrained  set  expression  in 
the  under  part  of  the  face,  and  there  is 
manly  beauty  and  dignity  in  the  whole 
head.  You  get  at  once  into  sympathetic 
feeling  with  the  Colonel,  who  must  be  as 
courageous  as  he  is  thoughtful  and  judi- 
cious. The  hazel  eyes,  accustomed  to 
watch  for  ambushes  of  French  and  Indians 
in  a  wild  country,  have  an  eagle  glance 
that  scours  the  horizon.  Washington  was 
an  eager  as  well  as  a  judicious  man.  He 
shrank  from  no  responsibility  when  once 
he  saw  his  way  to  da  a  daring  thing  which 
it  was  well  to  venture  upon.  The  hair  is 
less  carefully  brushed  than  in  most  of 
Washington's  portraits,  and  grows  from 
the  scalp,  though  young  men  wore  wigs 
when  he  was  sent  to  Fort  Ohio.  There 
is  a  slight  dust  of  powder  on  it.  George, 
the  founder  of  the  United  States,  followed 
the  gentlemanly  modes  of  his  time  at  a 
distance.  Possibly  he  might  have  evolved 
into  George  the  First  of  the  Kingdom  of 
America,  if  about  the  time  he  sat  for  this 
sketchy  likeness  he  had  not  been  jilted. 
We  may  assume  that  his  lady-love  was  in- 
sensible to  those  qualities  which  make  him 
to  our  eye?  the  greatest  political  man  of 
his  century  and  the  idol  of  the  Ameii  • 
cans.  Mrs.  Martha  Custis,  when  he  mar- 
ried her,  had  gone  through  a  sobering  ex- 
perience of  life,  and  learned  wisdom  in 
that  school.  Her  head  was  as  solid  as  her 
husband's,  and  she  was  appreciative  of  the 
quiet  happiness  of  her  lot  as  the  wife  of  a 
Virginian  planter  of  mental  and  moral 
worth,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  fair  opu- 
lence. We  do  not  hear  enoug:h  of  Mrs. 
Washington.  No  vestige  of  her  is  to  be 
found  among  the  relics  with  which  I  deal. 
Franklin,  according  to  Greuze,  is  also 
widely  different  from  the  prosaic  patriarch 
of  the  United  States  postage-stamps  and 
from  most  of  his  other  portraits.  In  him 
and  Washington  there  is  a  characteristic 
expression  that  I  do  not  find  in  a  single 
great  Frenchman  of  their  time.  They 
were  both  weighted  by  a  sense  of  their  re- 
sponsibilitics,  purposeful,  patient,  and  self- 
reliant,  and  Washington  was  high  hearted. 
All  this  told  in  their  physiognomies.  Ma- 
dame Roland  truly  said  that  the  tyranny 
of  the  Monarchy  for  eleven  centuries  left 
no  place  for  steadfastness  #in  the  French 
character.  Wit  and  quick  apprehension 
were  the  paramount  qualities,  and  wit  too 
often  was  degraded  to  ribaldry.  She  at- 
tributed the  crimes  of  the  Revolution  to 
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waDt  of  moral  coarage.  The  apper  classes 
lacked  backbone.  Frankl'iDy  as  he  looked 
to  Greuze,  Lad  an  interesting  and  strong 
countenance.  A  thoughtful  habit  is 
shown  in  deep-set,  brown  eyes.  His  face 
explains  better  than  his  writings  why  he 
was  so  successful  a  negotiator,  and  raade 
his  way  so  far  in  a  society  which,  if  cor- 
rupt and  light-headed,  was  quick  to  per- 
ceive and  penetrate. 

**  Scenes  from  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence," in  another  square  piece  of  Jouy 
cotton,  are  placed  near  a  grisaille  repre- 
senting a  marble  bust  of  Washington  as 
Father  of  his  Country.  The  bust  is  sup- 
ported by  a  spread  eagle,  and  belonged  to 
Lafayette.  The  scenes  are  fanciful,  but 
give  insight  into  French  consciousness  on 
the  subject  of  America.  It  was  then  pic- 
tured as  a  tropical  paradise,  inhabited  by 
planters,  elegant  ladies,  and  joyous  negro 
slaves,  all  oP  whom  Lafayette  and  his 
troops  released  from  British  tyranny. 

How  far  away  in  the  past  seems  a  letter 
of  the  Marquis  de  Dreux  Br^ze,  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  who  drew  down 
with  flippant  levity  the  first  thunderbolt 
which  fell  upon  the  monarchy.  This  docu- 
ment relates  to  the  ceremonial  to  be  ob- 
served at  the  Assembly  of  Notables,  held 
in  the  Palace  of  Versailles  in  1787  and  in 
1788.  Discontent  was  fast  rising  in  the 
pro\'inccs  in  those  years.  Side  by  side 
with  Drenx  Brez^'s  letter,  a  seditious 
placard  hangs  on  the  wall.  It  was  stuck 
on  a  pillar  of  the  wheat-market  at  Pam- 
iers,  on  December  6,  1787,  to  stir  up  that 
burg  to  revolt  against  capitalists  and  high 
officials  accused  of  being  engaged  in  fore- 
stalling operations  in  cereals  (a  pacte  de 
famine).  Paris  was  in  a  similar  mood, 
and  a  mob  burned  the  guard-house  of  the 
Place  Dauphine.  Ladies'  fans  in  that 
year  were  turned  into  arms  against  the 
Court,  and  hinted  at  the  revelations  of 
Madame  de  la  Motte  which  had  come  out 
in  London.  There  is  a  fan  decorated 
with  a  too-transparent  allegory,  making 
the  Queen  out  to  be  the  associate  of  a 
gang  of  knaves  engaged  in  the  diamond- 
necklace  swindle.  Truth  absolves  Cardi- 
nal (Je  Rohan  of  complicitv  in  robbing  the 
jewellers  Boemer  and  Bossange.  How 
tongues  must  Jiave  dealt  in  scan,  mag, 
when  that  fan  was  flirted  !  Pictorial 
squibs,  more  or  less  ribald,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  hall  of  the  Precursors  of  the  Revo- 
lution.    Some  are  clever,  some  far-fetch- 


ed, some  stupid,  and  all  done  on  coarse 
paper.  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  are  exalt- 
ed, and  the  episcopacy,  whose  members 
are  wealthy  and  corrupt,  are  lampooned, 
but  with  constraint,  for  fear  of  conse- 
quences. There  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  turgid  allusions  of  the  lampoons 
of  1787  and  the  stiaight  hits  of  Marat's 
VAmi  du  Peuple  of  three  years  later,  or 
the  direct  hammering  of  le  P ere  Duchesne, 
whose  editor  had  studied  the  vices  of  the 
aristocracy  as  a  valet  In  one  of  the 
'*  precursor"  squibs,  **  Lasottise  humaine 
est  cit6e  au  tribunal  de  D^mociite  par 
I'ennemi  du  sang  et  Tami  du  bon  sens." 
Another  is,  *  ^  Une  Allegorie  de  la  Raison 
repr^sentant  la  grande  guerre  contre  les 
areopotites  [the  clergy]  ou  les  marchands 
de  Tair  qui  sacrifient  Ic  Dieu  de  la  Nature 
au  Dieu  de  T^cole.  Voltaire  et  Rous- 
seau, grands  i^vang^listes  de  la  Religion 
eternelTe,  qui,  suivant  Jesus  Ini-meme, 
consiste  dans  I'amour  de  Dieu  et  dea 
hommes,  voyant  I'i^glise  bati  sur  la  pointe 
d'une  aiguille  la  poussent  de  leurs  plumes 
et  la  font  chanceler."  Later  on  there  is 
a  consultation  between  a  bishop  and  a 
notary  ;  the  bishop,  in  return  for  some 
millions  that  he  wants  to  enjoy,  offers  a 
mortgage  on  an  estate  in  another  world. 
^'C'est  une  garantie  iusuffisante,"  says 
the  notary  ;  **  I  must  advise  my  clients 
not  to  lend  the  money." 

Mrs.  Partington  keeping  out  the  tide 
with  a  mop  was  hardly  moie  unreasonable 
than  the  Lady  Artists  of  Paris,  who,  in 
the  hope  of  covering  the  public  deficit, 
carried  their  trinkets  and  silver  spoons  to 
the  Altar  of  the  Country,  or,  in  plain 
language,  to  the  Bureau  of  the  National 
Assembly.  Les  Dames  Artistes  are  in 
elegant  apparel.  Some  of  them  mount  the 
bureau  with  their  offerings.  Deputies  on 
the  floor  hasten  to  set  armchairs  on  which 
the  ladies  may  sit  while  the  President 
harangues  them  :  the  galleries  are  packed 
with  spectators,  who  applaud.  The  gifts 
are  childish  in  their  slenderness,  and  per- 
haps merely  an  occasion  for  the  givers  to 
win  a  little  prominence.  All  seem  to  play 
a  part  in  an  elegant  comedy.  The  Furies 
had  not  yet  banished  Thalia  from  the 
scene. 

W  e  mount  the  stairs,  and  find  at  the  top 
Mirabeau  on  an  "  Altar  of  the  Country." 
Altars  of  the  country  sprang  up  in  the 
public  places  between  1789  and  1794, 
when  the  Revolutionary  tide  began  to  ebb. 
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Mirabeaa  appears  as  he  was,  a  blusterer  of 
genius  and  an  arrant  posturer.  He  was 
only  ballasted  bj  love  of  money.  His 
clumsily-shaped  body  was  the  incarnation 
of  the  tempest.  When  he  was  popular, 
his  roughly  blocked-out  head  was  made 
to  serve  for  decorating  pottery  statuettes, 
and  busts  of  him  were  made  in  Sevres  bis- 
cuit, plaster,  bronze,  marble,  Rouen  delf 
and  terra  cotta.  These  objects  are  display- 
ed on  the  Altar  of  the  Country.  The  cast 
(there  also)  of  his  seamed  face,  taken  after 
death,  was  regarded  as  a  sacred  object, 
but,  on  the  discovery  of  his  '^  grand  trea- 
son,''  was  flung  aside  as  recalling  one 
whose  memory  deserved  to  rot  I  know 
of  nothing  in  pictorial  art  so  bombastic  as 
**  The  Death  of  Mirabeau,"  which  is  too 
elaborately  engraved  not  to  have  been  in- 
tended for  rich  bourgeois,  I  assume  it  was 
for  them,  because  the  aristocracy  did 
not  like  bombast.  There  is  a  perfect 
Olympus  of  Allegorical  figures  which  are 
not  trusted  to  explain  themselves.  This 
is  what  is  said  for  them  : — 

**  La  France"  (who  wears  a  royal  crown 
and  a  mantle  studded  with  fleurs  de  lys) 
^*  en  pleurs  tern  eigne  sea  regrets,  et  sem- 
ble  faire  des  efforts  pour  arracher  au  tripos 
Fhomrae  cel6bre  qu'onvoit  repr^sent^  sur 
le  lit  de  mort''  (a  flag  on  the  top  of  steps^, 
**  mais  rheure  fatale  est  sonn^e  et  la 
Parque  obSit  au  Destin.  Mirabeau  indique 
en  mourant  les  coupables  auteurs  des 
troubles  qui  agitent  le  royaume,  et  la  v6r- 
it^,  soulevant  un  coin  du  voile  laisse  aper- 
cevoir  une  horde  de  factieux  se  disputant 
les  debris  du  Tr&ne  quails  s'efforcent  de 
renverser  ;  mais  la  foudre  delate  et  vient 
f rapper  les  perndes  ennemis  des  lois  et  de 
la  felicite  publique."  Death  is  behind 
weeping  France  :  Fame  wipes  away  a  tear 
and  prepares  to  blow  her  trumpet.  Time 
crowned  with  stars  points  to  a  tablet  which 
is  as  if  about  to  fall  from  Mirabeau' s 
hands.  Thereon  is  written  his  declaration, 
made  when  he  had  taken  a  bribe  from  the 
Court : — **  Je  combatrai  les  factieux  de 
quelque  parti  qu'ils  soient,  de  quelque 
cot6  qu'ils  se  trouvent"  Amoretti  weep 
as  this  resonant  phrase  falls  from  the  ora- 
tor's mouth. 

Mirabeau's  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
political  funerals  carried  on  through  a 
period  of  a  hundred  years.  This  kind  of 
apotheosis  was  unknown  in  France  before 
his  death.  David,  then  struggling  up, 
was  the  initiator  of  the  grand  theatricid 


funeral  for  which  the  streets  of  Paris  have 
so  often  served  as  a  stage. 

A  triumphant  Liberty,  belonging  to  the 
Bheims  Museum,  overshadows  the  Altar 
of  the  Country.  The  room  next  to  the 
lobby  is  devoted  to  the  royal  victims 
offered  thereupon — namely,  Louis  XVL 
and  his  family.  Of  these  royal  personages 
there  is  a  variety  of  portraits,  autograph?, 
and  other  relics.  Nearly  every  one  has 
seen  busts  of  Marie  Antoinette.  A  par- 
ticular one  at  this  Exhibition  betrays  just 
a  touch  of  silliness  which  I  have  not  no- 
ticed in  any  other.  Yet,  what  nobility  in 
her  mien  I  Her  husband's  bust  is  ideal- 
ized ;  but  one  feels  as  if  really  in  his  p^e^- 
ence  when  one  stands  before  a  portrait  of 
him  by  Greuze,  who  makes  him  obese, 
homely,  kindly,  with  pale-blue  eyes  (in 
the  corner  of  which  there  is  the  ghost  of 
a  sly  twinkle),  and  gives  him  a  vast  ex- 
panse of  sunburned  fleshy  face.  A  brown 
print,  in  which  he  wears  a  red  cap  ^f  lib- 
erty and  a  cockade  excites  pity — he  is  8o 
resigned  and  good-natured.  ^*  Monsieur," 
his  brother,  wearing  the  Order  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  is  of  a  cynical  countenance. 
His  sister,  Madame  Elizabeth,  whose 
stiffly-erect  and  slender  neck  is  to  pass 
under  the  axe  of  the  guillotine,  has  the 
duck-bill  retrousse  nose  of  her  grand- 
mother, Marie  Leczenska,  and  generally 
resembles  her,  but  on  a  small  pattern. 
She  is  upright  in  carriage,  and  of  an  oi- 
dinary  intellect,  but  is  about  the  mot^t 
heroic  character  of.  the  Revolution,  and 
certainly  the  most  simple  in  her  submission 
to  duty,  and  to  the  dictates  of  sisterly 
affection.  The  hair  of  this  princess  is 
dressed  high.  Madame  Roy  ale,  a  girl  of 
nine,  and  the  image  of  her  mother  (who 
treated  her  with  severity),  is  in  the  family 
group.  Later  in  life,  her  contour  took  an 
expression  of  masculine  harshness,  and  her 
voice  became  a  rough  and  deep  bass.  A 
toy-house,  built  in  dark-gray  cardboard, 
and  having  windows  of  wire  net-work, 
stands  nearer,  and  suggests  prison  gloom. 
The  King  and  Dauphin  made  it  for  the 
amnsement  of  the  latter  when  they  were 
virtual  prisoners  at  the  Tuileries.  The 
ladies  beguiled  the  tedium  of  their  cap- 
tivity with  needlework.  Elizabeth  was 
expert  with  her  needle,  and  taught  her 
niece,  of  whose  handiwork  there  is  a  speci- 
men in  a  bit  of  feather-stitch  embroidery. 
Yon  miniature  of  the  guillotine,  which 
stands  beside  a  model  of  the  Bastille,  cut 
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out  of  a  stone  of  that  State-prison,  is  no 
toy,  but  a  model,  by  Schmidt,  submitted 
by  Doctor  Guillotin,  *'  physician  in  ordi- 
nary to  the  King,"  to  Louis,  who  improved 
its  mechanism  by  changing  the  shape  of 
the  blade. 

Guillotin  himself,  as  well  as  his  ma- 
chine, was  a  good  deal  pictured  on  cheap 
delf.  A  miniature  of  him  has  come  down 
with  the  other  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the 
Revolution.  It  gives  us  the  idea  of  a  cor- 
rect, judicious  practitioner  with  the  half- 
closed  eye  of  one  who  is  mentally  think- 
ing out  some  problem.  He  was  always 
improving  his  surgical  instruments  in  order 
to  abridge  pain  by  rapidity  in  operating, 
and  thought  to  minimize  it  at  capital  exe- 
cutions. The  principle  of  equality  was  to 
be  demonstrated  by  the  guillotine,  since 
king,  nobles,  and  sans  culottes  vr ere  to  \o9e 
their  heads  by  Dr.  Guillotin's  process. 
His  small  model  of  his  head-lopping  ma- 
chine-is near  his  miniature,  and  *'  is  quite 
equal  to  cutting  off  a  man's  finger*' — a 
policeman  says  who  works  it  to  oblige  vis- 
itors. Samson,  the  public  executioner, 
we  find,  took  snuff.  His  snuff-box,  of 
plain  brass,  is  on  view  also.  Further  on 
are  gruesome  relics,  such,  for  instance,  as 
a  handkerchief  steeped  in  Marie  Antoi- 
nette's blood.  Instruments  of  torture, 
which  fell  into  disuse  forever  at  the  Rev- 
olution, are  grouped  round  the  guillotine, 
which  perhaps  was  used  as  much  as  it  was 
by  the  Revolutionists  because  it  was  a 
novelty.  It  killed  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  Finishing  off  the  King  and  Queen 
gave  it  prestige,  and  made  it  the  rage  as  a 
gratis  spectacle.  An  old  evil  is  most  dan- 
gerons  in  a  new  form. 

Of  poor  little  Louis  XVII.  there  is  a 
heartrending  portrait  taken  when  he  was 
under  Simon's  care  ;  a  blight  has  come 
over  him,  making  his  features  pinched  and 
peaky,  and  sinking  his  eyes,  which  have 
grown  furtive,  in  their  sockets.  The  lids 
are  scorbutic.  A  frill,  in  too  much  need 
of  the  laundress,  falls  over  his  black  jack- 
et, on  which  his  trousers  are  buttoned. 
But  a  short  time  ago  he  was  painted  sit- 
ting on  a  mossy  bank  beneath  a  wild-rose 
thicket  in  the  Trianon  Park,  and  Madame 
de  Polignac,  his  governess,  cutting  roses 
to  throw  them  into  his  uplifted  hands. 
An  artless  fellow-painting  shows  the  queen 
elegantly  dressed,  with  her  children  and 
her  Italian  greyhound,  in  her  Trianon 
farni-jard,     watching    a    maid    milk    a 


cow,  and  surrounded  by  a  cock,  hens, 
geese,  goslings,  and  milk-pails.  In  no 
memoirs  have  we  read  that  the  ill-starred 
queen  was  fond  of  dogs,  but  in  these  pic- 
torial relics  we  see  many  testimonies  that 
she  was.  A  spaniel  enters  charmingly  into 
a  family  group,  also  in  the  Trianon  Park, 
and  is  the  only  being  in  it  that  is  really 
free  from  a  simpering  affectation  of  sim- 
plicity. Her  Majesty,  sitting  on  a  knoll 
at  the  foot  of  a  gnarled  oak,  holds  with 
one  hand  her  boy  on  her  knee,  and  passes 
the  other  round  the  neck  of  the  king,  who 
reclines  beside  her.  An  infant — the  child 
who  was  doomed  to  perish  in  the  Temple 
—  casts  bread-crumbs  to  a  flock  of  goslings, 
which  may  have  been  purposely  separated 
from  the  parent  goose  and  gander,  which 
are  not  to  be  seen  ;  and  an  elegant  lady, 
with  head  on  shoalder,  looks -on  in  ecsta- 
sies. The  juvenile  princess  royal  dances 
a  measure,  with  toe  far  pointed  out,  for 
the  amusement  of  the  spaniel,  which  frisks 
about  her.  Rousseau,  badly  assimilated, 
underlies  the  composition.  Artists,  to  be 
in  fashion,  Roussean-ized  the  pictures  or- 
dered of  them  by  august  and  illustrious 
patrons.  Madame  Yig^e  Le  Brun  was  one 
of  the  few  persons  in  relations  with  the 
Court  who  was  not  bitten  by  the  mania,  and 
preferred  la  science  du  chiffon  to  sham  rus- 
ticities. An  engraving,  fine  as  a  vignette, 
of  the  fiction-founded-upon  fact  character, 
and  dedicated  by  permission  to  the  queen, 
gives  her  seated  on  a  rock  facing  the  Tri- 
anon gate.  She  rests  her  arm  languidly 
on  the  stump  of  a  tree.  A  gentleman  be- 
hind her — not  the  king — leans  forward  in 
a  sentimental  attitude.  Courtiers  are 
grouped  round  ;  a  few  of  the  ladies  sit  on 
the  grass  :  gentlemen,  fanning  them,  talk 
into  their  ears.  The  queen  is  attendrS 
either  by  what  is  said  to  her,  or  by  the 
performance  of  the  strolling  company  of 
Savoyards  and  their  dogs  and  monkeys  on 
the  gravel  sweep  at  the  gate.  The  realism 
of  the  strollers  jars  with  the  sentimentality 
of  the  Court.  Beneath  the  varnish  of 
Rousseau-i^m  one  truth  is  perceptible — 
namely,  that  flirtation  was  the  grand  pas- 
time at  the  Trianon,  where  the  king  only 
came  by  special  invitation. 

The  Princess  de  Lamballe,  nie  Princess 
de  Savoy  Carignan,  and  great-aunt  of  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel,  in  a  degree  belongs  to  **  the 
Royal  Family,"  and  is  the  most  poetized 
martyr  of  the  Revolution.  Maria  Theresa 
objected  to  her  intimate  companionship 
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with  tbe  queen,  because  of  her  hyper- 
sensibility,  which  made  her  faint  when, 
one  day  boating  at  Choisy  with  Marie  An- 
toinette, a  man  fell  out  of  their  boat  into 
the  Seine  and  was  drowned.  The  Ger- 
man Empress  (who  be  it  remembered 
urged  Marie  Antoinette  te  be  friendly  to 
Madame  du  Barri  when  the  latter  was  the 
Sultana  of  Louis  XV.)  thought  it  disgrace- 
ful to  faint  when  a  drowning  man  was  to 
be  rescued.  Presence  of  mind  would  have 
been  noble,  whereas  the  over-mastery  of 
head  by  nerves  was  contemptible.  We 
must  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  the  Princess 
de  Lamballe's  beauty,  fostered  by  the 
photographs  of  her  sold  in  Paris  print- 
shops.  A  mute  witness  in  the  form  of  a 
large  oval  portrait,  colored  in  chalks,  es- 
taMishes  that  she  was  pUin,  and  had  a 
compleiion  to  match  with  sandy  hair,  and 
was  of  the  Savoy  Carignan,  or  House  of 
Italy,  type.  Though  her  features  are  or- 
dinary, she  has  not  a  vulgar  face.  In  this 
portrait  there  is  bitterness  beneath  her 
smile,  and  a  spice  of  primness  in  her  bear- 
ing. A  stiffly-garlanded  hat  is  set  on  the 
side  of  her  high-dressed,  powdered  hair. 
When  she  found  herself  supplanted  by  the 
Duchess  de  Polignac  in  the  queen's  favor, 
she  wept  till  she  thought  the  source  of  her 
tears  dried  up.  Her  grievance  might  have 
been  fresh  when  those  flowers  were  being 
woven  into  the  wreath  for  her  hat.  The 
wierd  she  had  to  dree  was  one  of  heart- 
bitterness,  ending  in  gruesome  tragedy. 
Married  to  the  heir  of  the  richest  noble- 
man in  France,  she  was  a  widow  at  the 
age  of  eighteen.  Her  husband,  who  was 
not  much  her  senior,  died  of  debauchery. 
All  her  affections  were  then  vested  in  the 
queen,  of  whom  she  became,  during  sev- 
eral years,  the^confidante  and  daily  com- 
panion. The  poor  princess,  when  the 
royal  family  were  prisoners,  came  back 
from  a  place  of  safety  abroad,  to  see  how 
she  could  serve  them.  Her  head  was  for 
the  last  time  seen  by  her  royal  mistress, 
held  up  on  a  pike  before  a  window  in  the 
Temple. 

As  a  set-off  against  the  Temple  relics, 
comprising  a  model  of  that  prison-like 
castle  made  in  dark  cardboard  by  the 
Dauphin,  there  are  other  objects  which 
at  one  time  set  blood  boiling  in  France. 
They  are  the  tools  made  by  Latude,  and 
the  ladder,  manufactured  out  of  his  bed- 
clothes, by  means  of  which  he  escaped 
from  the  Bastille.     A  deep  window-niche 


is  given  up  to  documents  relating  to  the 
taking  of  that  fortress  prison,  to  padlocks 
of  cells  made  by  clumsy  smiths  who 
thought  ponderousness  a  guarantee  for  se- 
curity. Turgot's  great-grandson  lent  the 
portrait  of  that  economist  and  administra- 
tor, who  foresaw  that  a  grinding  Jisc  would 
be  as  ruinous  to  the  French  Monarchy  as 
it  was  to  the  Roman  Empire.  What  is 
80  remarkable  in  Turgot  as  here  portrayed 
is  that  he  looks  not  the  business  man  whom 
we  conceive  him,  but  a  man  of  imagina- 
tion. Ih  it  possible,  without  the  imagina- 
tion which  enables  one  to  put  one's  self  in 
the  place  of  others,  to  be  an  earnest  and 
eager  reformer  ? 

Events  came  and  went  so  fast  between 
the  opening  of  the  States-General  and  the 
seizure  of  the  king  and  queen  in  their  pal- 
ace, as  to  keep  on  the  alert  all  who  wanted 
to  chronicle  them  with  pen  or  pencil. 
They  had  to  hit  their  birds  on  the  wing, 
Camille  Desmoulins  wrote  a  legible  and 
even  hand  before  the  Revolution.  But  in 
the  hot  haste  in  which  he  had  later  to  jot 
down  his  impressions  it  appears  to  have 
got  disjointed,  snaggled,  and  scratchy. 
We  are  enabled  to  see  what  manner  of 
countenance  he  had.  Well,  be  was  a  beau 
laid,  sallow,  lantern-jawed,  and  wide- 
mouthed,  but  with  a  glorious  pair  of  black 
eyes,  though  one  of  them  slightly  squint- 
ed. Camille  was  one  of  the  three  or  four 
who,  in  1789,  thought  of  and  hoped  for  a 
Republic.  His  classical  books  which  he 
used  at  school  are  scored  with  pen  and 
ink,  in  passages  relating  to  the  grandeur 
of  Republican  Rome.  A  deputy's  order 
for  the  sitting  of  the  Assembly  on  October 
5,  1789,  at  Versailles,  is  signed  by  Dr. 
Gnillotin.  We  see  in  other  wreckage 
thrown  up  by  the  sea  of  oblivion  how  the 
Revolution  struck  those  who  watched  its 
course.  At  the  start,  there  was  much 
aiming  at  effect  and  stnginess.  Trifles 
connected  with  points  of  etiquette  were 
thought  of  prime  importance  by  the  Court, 
which  snubbed  and  teased  the  deputies  of 
the  people  rather  than  oppressed  them. 
A  pattern  mantle,  which  the  Grand  Cham- 
berlain insisted  on  their  adopting  for  their 
official  costume,  is  in  coarse,  black  serge, 
and  resembles  a  pinafore  worn  behind  in- 
stead of  before.  Quite  a  gallery  of  like- 
nesses in  black  and  white  bring  down  to 
us  the  faces  of  the  men  who  were  emerg- 
ing from  obscurity  into  public  life.  "  The 
Tennis  Court  Oath, ' '  depicted  at  the  time, 
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does  not  impress  one  with  a  high  idea  of 
the  sincerity  of  those  who  took  it.  They 
attitudinize  too  much  to  he  really  in  ear- 
nest. Did  they  mean  it  to  divert  from 
the  palace  the  anger  of  the  crowd  that 
raged  in  the  streets  outside  if     Prohahly. 

We  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  social  con- 
dition of  France,  as  the  Monarchy  was  top- 
pling, by  bcanning  the  sumptuary  relics. 
Gentlemen  dressed  in  richer  stuffs  and  in 
as  bright  colors  as  ladies.  The  lay  figures 
clad  in  the  coats  and  waistcoats  of  men  of 

4 

rankliave  to  our  eye  a  f^cy-ball  charac- 
ter. One  effect  of  the  Revolution  was  to 
plunge  the  manhood  of  the  civilized  world 
into  black.  Muscadins  and  Incroyables 
reacted  against  this  in  a  spirit  of  levity, 
and  Napoleon,  as  Emperor,  in  the  spirit 
of  a  snob.  His  Impeiial  trappings  are 
now  absurd,  and  in  his  own  time  must 
have  excited  the  derision  of  men  like  Tal- 
leyrand. 

Louis  XYI.,  so  long  as  he  was  thought 
favorable  to  constitutional  and  fiscal  re- 
form, was  simply  adored  by  his  subjects. 
Here  he  is  on  a  medallion  of  biscuit  por- 
celain— *'  the  father  of  his  people,  the  re- 
storer of  French  liberties*'  (when  did  they 
ever  exist  Sf);  *'  the  protector  of  trades  and 
handicrafts,  the  Whitesmith  King,  and 
the  godfather  of  the  American  Republic.'' 
He  is  lauded  for  having  set  an  example  of 
respect  for  labor  in  having  the  Dauphin 
taught  the  use  of  carpenter's  tools  and  of 
a  turning  lathe.  The  poor  boy's  little 
plane  and  bench  are  among  the  wreckage 
collected  in  this  Exhibition.  I  note,  as  I 
read  the  time-stained  laudations  of  Louis 
XV  L,  that  his  wife's  name  does  not  ap* 
pear  in  them.  But  ^*  Madame  Veto"  is 
always  coupled  with  him  from  the  mo- 
ment loyalty  to  the  king  cools  and  the 
suspicion  arises  of  his  playing  a  double 
game.  The  railing  and  ribald  spirit  of  the 
eighteenth  century  is  then  especially  di- 
rected against  the  queen.  A  Carruthers 
Gould,  of  1791,  illustrates  a  popular  song, 
having  for  its  burden  their  alleged  plan 
to  escape  abroad.  The  king's  head  is  on 
a  cock's  body,  the  queen's  on  a  hen's. 
The  royal  pair  are  Monsieur  et  Madame 
Coco.     She  thus  advises  him  : 

Air—*'  Oui.  Oui.- 

*'  Coco  prends  ta  lunette, 
Ne  Yois  tu  pas,  dis  moi, 
L'orage  qui  s'apprete, 
Et  qui  grande  snr  toi. 
Abandonnons  Paris, 


Et  gagnons  da  Pays 
Meltons  notre  menage 
A  Tabri  de  rorage 
Dans  nn  petit  village 
Oa  dans  qaelqae  hameaa. 
Good  !  Coco  I 

'*  Sauvons  nous  plntdt, 
Je  Yous  serre  les  nippes  ; 
Toi,  gdre  le  magot 
Des  charges  manioipes 
Laissons  le  tripot. 
Quittons  notre  Palais, 
Et  tons  no8  grands  laqnais 
Abandonnons  encore, 
L'eoharpe  trioolore, 
Qae  si  bien  te  decore, 
Et  ton  petit  manteaa. 
Coco !  Coco  !* 

Enthusiasm  for  the  States-General  is  felt 
chiefly  by  the  bourgeoisie  in  Paris.  Pic- 
torial artists  are  quick  to  take  advantage 
of  this  feeling.  They  work  in  the  spirit 
which  inspired  the  pedantic  engraving  of 
the  death  of  Mirabeau.  Two  of  their  col* 
ored  engravings  depict  two  cars  four  tiers 
in  height.  Representatives  of  the  nobil- 
ity of  Paris  and  of  the  He  de  France  are 
seated  on  one  of  the  vehicles,  and  the 
deputies  of  the  commons  on  the  other« 
The  nobles,  in  their  gala  dresses,  which 
they  wore  for  the  last  time  in  1789,  are 
diawn  by  a  team  of  lions.  D'Orleans  acts 
as  coachman.  He  and  his  fellow. aristo- 
crats have  feathered  hats  and  gorgeous 
clothing.  Here  the  lions  are  supposed  to 
symbolize  the  warlike  character  of  the 
aristocracy,  who  were  so  soon  to  run  away 
from  France,  and  to  be  called  **  emigres" 
instead  of  poltroons.  Bulls  and  lambs 
draw  the  deputies  of  the  people.  Hope 
stands  on  the  footboard  behind.  Fame 
flies  before  the  car,  blowing  her  trumpet. 
Minerva,  looking  like  a  Parisian  grisette 
at  a  fancy-ball,  is  seated  at  a  cloud,  smil- 
ing at  the  deputies.  The  association  of 
the  bulls  and  lambs  has  now  a  funny 
effect,  which  it  was  far  from  producing  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  if  the  deputies 
and  the  allegory-and-rhetoric-loving  bour- 
geoisie had  not  had  behind  them  a  volcanic 
populace,  the  Court  would  have  got  the 
better  of  the  National  Assembly.  There 
is  much  in  this  collection  which  speaks  of 
the  promptness  of  the  plebs  to  act  at  crit- 
ical turning-points.  Their  intervention 
saved  the  Revolution  from  failure.  A 
rude  art  sprang  up  during  the  events  of 
which  Paris  was  the  theatre  between  1789 
and  1795.     Its  object  was  to  do  what  is 
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now  accoinplUhed  by  the  halfpenny  news- 
paper. Few  plebeians  then  knew  how  to 
read.  The  favorite  pictures  of  the  events 
of  the  day  were  typical  in  their  character. 
Each  contained  a  group  of  human  beings, 
working  with  furious  ardor  at  soroe  revo- 
lutionary or  patriotic  task.  The  figures 
were  outlined,  next  embossed^  and  then 
colored.  I  never  saw  more  speaking  pic- 
tures. They  are  all  inspired  by  the  events 
they  seek  to  represent,  very  impressionist, 
and  though  rude  and  crude  have  the  spirit 
of  an  epic  poem.  Every  figure  has  a  dis- 
tinct physiognomy.  Gaiety  is  mingled 
with  the  popular  furia.  In  no  case  is 
there  a  seeking  after  effect ;  but  effect  is 
never  missed,  because  there  is  such  a  strong 
desire  to  picture  things  as  the  artist  saw 
them.  The  actors  in  this  historical  image- 
ry are  nearly  all  sans  culottes  (or  trousers- 
wearers  as  distinguished  from  wearers  of 
shoits),  or  fishwomen  and  other  lower-stra- 
tum females.  An  etching  touched  up 
with  colors,  which  I  should  think  is  a  very 
truthful  representation,  gives  the  famous 
charge  of  Prince  de  Lambesc's  cavalry  at 
the  gate  of  the  Tuileries  gardens.  There 
is  nothing  heroic  on  either  side.  German 
(their  faces  show  their  nationality)  dra- 
goons slash  scared  and  rather  cowardly 
bourgeois,  who  have  come  for  a  Sunday 
outing.  There  are  paterfamilias,  his  stout 
and  somewhat  vulgar-looking  wife,  their 
grown-up  daughter,  whom  they  have  taken 
to  the  Promenade,  and  many  prosaic  indi- 
%iduals  in  Sunday  clothes.  The  elderly 
persons  have  the  fat,  loose-built  figures 
given  by  good  eating  and  sedentary  habits. 
Most  of  them  are  panic-stricken.  But  an 
old  lady  furiously  faces  round  toward  a 
dragoon  to  give  him  a  piece  of  her  mind. 
Ue  does  not  seem  to  understand  her  invec- 
tive. We  are  shown  in  other  artless  em- 
bossed prints  how  nuns  took  the  decree  re- 
leasing them  from  their  vows  and  secular- 
izing their  convents  ;  how  Paris  wrought 
for  national  defence  committees,  and  how 
its  plebeian  women  behaved  in  their  march 
on  Versailles.  One  John  Wells  followed 
them,  noting  their  acts  and  deeds  with  a 
quick  and  graphic  pencil.  Who  can  he 
have  been  ?  The  few  sketches  he  mado 
are  so  good  that  one  is  surprised  at  his 
having  been  swallowed  up  in  oblivion. 
He  and  his  fellow-limners  give  on  the 
whole  a  favorable  impression  of  the  women 
who  went  out  against  Versailles  to  fetch 
the  Royal  family  as  hostages  back  to  Paris. 


As  Madame  Campan  remarked,  they  are 
neatly  dressed,  but  mannish  and  haggard 
from  want.  One  word  describes  their 
mental  and  moral  state — desperation.  We 
know  that  they  were  driven  forward  to 
risk  the  gallows  by  the  cries  of  their  chil- 
dren for  bread. 

Wells  and  many  other  artists  quite  un- 
known to  fame,  though  worthy  of  renown, 
give  the  triumphant  return  of  the  women 
and  the  Paris  crowd  and  National  Guards 
which  followed  them  to  Versailles.  The 
episodes  of  the  march  back  are  v^ry  funny 
and  very  awful.  Not  a  sign  of  respect  is 
shown  for  the  Crown.  Indeed,  the  whole 
thing  looks  like  a  mirthful  saturnalia, 
though  the  forest  of  pikes,  scythes,  and 
reaping-hooks  is  enough  to  make  the  flesh 
creep.  Those  rural  implements  suggest 
an  influx  of  country  folks  into  Paris,  the 
immediate  suburbs  of  which  were  quite  in 
the  country. 

Bcaumarchais  should  be  among  the  pre- 
cursors, but  is  classed  with  the  actors  in 
events  which  took  place  after  the  Assem- 
bly came  to  Paris.  He  comes  down  to 
us,  according  to  Lep^cie,  as  a  wide-awake 
boy,  aqd  as  an  adult  according  to  Greuze. 
**  The  child,'**  in  his  case,  is  plainly  **  the 
father  of  the  man. "  In  an  autograph  let- 
ter to  Bailly  he  protests  against  the  slan- 
ders of  which  he  is  the  butt.  There  is  a 
Talleyrand  at  the  age  of  twenty,  in  an  ab- 
ba's robe  and  bands — baby-faced,  fair,  re- 
fined, intriguing,  and  saucy. 

Skipping  much  precious  matter,  we 
glance  at  a  letter  of  Louis  XVI.,  dated 
August  10,  1792,  and  penned  in  the  log- 
ographs'  (read  "reporters'")  gallery  at 
the  Assembly.  This  is  his  last  act  of  au- 
thority. The  letter  is  addressed  to  a  Cap- 
tain Durier,  whom  the  king  orders  to  cease 
to  defend  the  Tuileries.  As  to  the  hand- 
writing, it  is  that  of  a  placid,  painstaking 
schoolboy.  Though  pictorial  **  interview- 
ers," as  we  find  from  sketches  taken  of 
the  Royal  prisoners,  followed  them  into 
the  box,  and  a  decisive  step  on  the  road 
toward  the  guillotine  was  being  taken,  one 
may  examine  this  State  paper  with  a  mag- 
nifying glass  and  find  no  trace  of  nervous 
tremor.  Temple  relics  come  after  the  let- 
ters. A  night- shirt  which  was  made  for 
the  king's  prisoners  has  the  Government 
stamp  of  **  Louis  Rex."  Louis  Capet 
slept  in  this  garment  the  night  before  his 
execution.  The  Dauphin,  when  he  went 
to  the  Temple,  had  on  a  pretty  little  silken 
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suit  of  a  quaint  cut :  the  coat  is  green  and 
white,  the  waistcoat  pink  and  white,  and 
the  knee  breeches  are  lavender-gray  with 
steel  figured  buttons.  His  stockings  and 
shoes  are  elegant,  though  not  particularly 
expensive.  The  stitching  of  the  clothes 
betrays  an  inexperienced  seamstress.  The 
Queen  and  her  sister-in-law,  it  is  stated  in 
a  letter  of  Clery,  the  King's  faithful  valet, 
made  this  suit,  which  was  not  greatly  worn 
before  the  young  Prince  had  to  change  it 
for  a  plainer  one  given  for  winter  use  by 
the  Commune  of  Paris.  When  he  was 
under  Simon  the  cobbler  bonds  were  is- 
sued in  the  name  of  Louis  XVII.  by  **  the 
Catholic  Army,  payable  when  monarchy 
is  restored."  Thev  circulated  in  the  west 
of  France,  where  tne  assignats  of  the  Re- 
public did  not  run.  These  debentures  for 
the  first  time  are  exhumed.  Historians 
who  plead  extenuating  circumstances  for 
the  harsh  usage  the  ill-starred  Dauphin 
met  with  should  not  forget  the  bonds  of 
the  Catholic  Army. 

The  activity  of  the  guillotine  in  the 
Reign  of  Terror  and  in  the  Therm idor  re- 
action comes  home  to  one  in  looking  over 
quite  a  gallery  of  black  and  white  portraits 
of  men  of  the  Revolution.  The  word  de* 
capiti  is  written  under  the  greater  number. 
Savants  are  among  the  few  exceptions. 
Defeated^enerals  have  no  choice  between 
flight  and  decapitation.  The  will  of  the 
beheaded  king  was  taken  from  the  Temple 
to  the  national  archives,  whence  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  Exhibition  obtained  a  loan 
of  it.  There  are  tear  stains  on  the  yellow 
letter  paper  on  which  it  is  drawn  up,  and 
the  handwriting  is  shaky  where  the  dis- 
crowned testator  asks  pardon  of  his  wife 
for  any  offence  he  may  have  given  her,  as 
he  forgives  her  what  pain  she  ever  caused 
him.  The  speech  of  his  counsel  Deseze 
lies  with  the  will.  It  was  published  by 
order  of  the  Convention — a  plucky  act. 
Belonging  to  this  set  of  papers  is  a  decree 
of  the  Convention  in  the  names  of  Liberty, 
Equality,  and  Justice  (no  Fraternity),  de- 
creeing the  execution  of  Louis  Capet.  One 
is  horror-struck  in  glancing  over  the  sur- 
rounding objects.  **  Louis  mounts  the 
scaffold,"  **  Louis  is  shown  to  the  peo- 
ple," **  Food  for  reflection,  dedicated  to 
the  crowned  heads  of  the  world."  This 
**food"  is  the_  holding  up  by  a  coarse 
masculine  hand,  which  grasps  a  pigtail,  of 
the  freshly  decapitated  head.  An  awful 
picture  truly  !     How  describe  it  without 


being  a  naturalist  ¥  The  ex-sanguine  face 
is  the  color  of  a  calf's- head  at  the  butch- 
er's. Infinite  suffering  and  resignation  are 
still  expressed,  though  life  has  fled,  in  the 
region  of  the  eyes.  In  all  that  deals  with 
civic,  or  republican,  or  revolutionary  senti 
ment  there  is  force.  Whatever  was  done 
in  Paris,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain  from 
the  relics  in  this  Exhibition,  shows  that 
Royalist  art  was  feeble.  The  artists  at 
the  service  of  the  Monarchy  ran  into  poor 
conceits.  Puzzle  pictures  of  an  elegiac 
nature  of  king,  queen,  and  royal  children 
met  the  taste  of  their  partisans.  But, 
contrasting  with  these  affectations,  is  an 
intercepted  letter  of  Marie  Antoinette  to 
the  Comte  de  Provence,  enclosing  him  the 
signet-ring  of  her  husband.  Grief  was 
never  expressed  in  more  pathetically  lovely 
and  simple  terms. 

Robespierre  and  Marat  are  enigmatical 
characters.  Their  deeds  were  hc^rrible  ; 
but  the  casts  of  their  heads  taken  after 
death  are  of  ineffable  sweetness.  In  both 
the  cerebral  development  is  poor,  particu- 
larly in  the  coronal  region.  The  skulls, 
each  of  which  goes  up  into  a  point,  may 
have  pressed  there  on  the  brains.  Phreno- 
logical developments,  or  lack  of  develop- 
ment, taken  with  facial  traits,  betoken  ill- 
balanced  minds.  Marat's  face,  in  David's 
portrait  of  him,  is  in  all  but  complexion 
that  of  a  Red  Indian.  Robespierre's  sis- 
ter, on  the  other  hand,  is  sweet,  serene, 
pensive,  and  of  a  lovely  purity  of  expres- 
sion. 

Charlotte  Corday,  according  to  Dan- 
loux,  one  of  her  portraitists,  was  a  rather 
good-looking  young  woman,  more  the 
peasant  than  the  lady.  She  had  a  hard, 
quick,  wilful  glance.  Tallien  was  another 
ill-balanced  creature.  He  had  the  profile 
of  an  Egyptian  dog-god.  Carnot,  the  one 
noble  character  of  the  Directory,  looks 
sweet  and  shrewd.  His  watch,  a  plain 
'^  turnip,"  and  bunch  of  seals,  have  little 
intrinsic  value.  Two  gold  medals  granted 
him  by  the  Academy  of  Dijon  belong  to 
the  relics,  lent  by  his  son's  widow.  His 
spectacles  have  heavy  steel  rims,  his  ink- 
stand is  in  plain  bronze,  and  his  snuff-box 
of  the  same  metal  has  on  the  lid  a  gouache 
portrait  of  himself.  Carnot's  Director's 
sword  bears  on  one  side  a  motto  which  he 
proposed  as  the  rule  of  conduct  of  the 
Directory  :  "  Unity  to  restore  peace." 

But  his  love  of  peace  and  his  content- 
ment with  a  slender  income  did  not  suit 
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tho  men  and  women  who  rose  to  the  top 
in  Thermidor.  To  escape  banishment  to 
Cayenne,  he  had  at  the  Coap  d'etat  of 
Fructidor  to  fly  to  Switzerland,  and  was 
obliged  to  remain  a  long  time  in  exile. 
The  principle  of  corruption  which  was  at 
work  originated  greatly  in  the  tempta- 
tions to  plunder  which  were  held  out  to 
common  people  by  the  sweeping  confisca- 
tions and  the  guillotinings  of  rich  aristo- 
crats, land  especially  by  the  army  of  Italy 
being  invited  to  plunder  by  Bonaparte. 
Mechanics  who  were  dishonest  presidents 
of  sections,  were  as  if  fixed  in  amber  by 
the  artists  who  did  the  embossed  pictures 
for  the  vulgar.  Those  who  got  rich  on 
plunder  began  to  fear  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  went  with  a  rush  to  Napo- 
leon. Pleasure  and  financial  speculation 
absorbed  the  newly  enriched  class.  The 
streets  were  as  a  fancy-ball.  Prints  of  the 
period  show  women  chanting,  as  amazons, 
war  songs  in  the  streets.  ^*  Bals  masqu6s 
at  Paphos,"  are  now  subjects  on  ladies' 
fans.  Civilians  wearing  corkscrew  curls, 
and  having  a  mincing  air,  plot  for  mon- 
archy. Theatrical  costumes  arc  invented 
for  old  men,  who  look  like  Druids. 
Churches  are  transformed  into  temples  of 
sentiment.  Josephine  Beauhamais  be« 
comes  a  society  queen,  and  intrigues  with  • 
Barras  for  Louis  XVIII.  She  writes  good 
English,  an  accompUshment  that  later 
served  her  in  wheedling  English  agents, 
when  Bonaparte  was  hemmed  in  at  Acre. 
She  was  a  luxurious  being.  Uer  scent- 
bottled  and  pocket-handkerchiefs  retained 
her  first  husband's  coronet  until  she  be- 
came Empress  of  the  French.  The  gay 
world  of  the  Directory  fiocked  to  her  house 


in  the  Rue  Chantereine.  Lucien  Bona- 
parte engaged  the  pictorial  journals  to  puff 
his  brother.  lie  came  out  in  their  car- 
toons as  "Bonaparte  the  Clemente," 
"  Bonaparte  pointing  on  a  map  of  Ger- 
many at  Rastadt,*'  "  Bonaparte,  Pacifier 
of  Europe,"  *'  Bonaparte  contemplating 
the  Pyramids,"  *' Bonaparte  braving  the 
plague  at  Jaffa. "  Nobody  thought  of  the 
other  generals.  Bonaparte  is  made  to 
"question  the  Sphinx  on  his  destiny." 
She  says,  "  Make  baste  to  touch  again  na- 
tive soil. ' '  Though  crushed  on  the  Nile,  he 
came  back  as  if  a  victor.  The  Revolution- 
ary Museum  ends  in  a  show  of  Imperial 
frippery  worthy  of  Tussaud's,  and  in  sav- 
age caricatures  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine 
by  Gilray. 

The  caricaturist  had  no  conception  of 
the  physical  grace  and  refinement  of  Jo- 
sephine. He  heard  of  her  as  a  middle-aged 
woman,  the  mother  of  two  nearly  grown- 
up children,  and  as  being  twice  married, 
and  assumed  her  to  be  a  staringly  dressed 
blowzy  materfamilias  who,  though  good- 
natured,  is  puffed  up.  In  Marie  Antoi- 
nette's dressing-room  she  is  quite  the  hand- 
maid who  is  heir  to  her  mistress.  In  one 
of  his  caricatures,  Gilray  saw  farther  than 
most  men  of  his  day.  Nelson,  with  a  fol- 
lowing of  Nile  crocodiles,  Prussia,  Russia, 
and  Napoleon  are  busy  carving  at  a  plum- 
pudding  which  represents  the  globe.  The 
other  Powers  scarcely  count.  John  Bull 
is  willing  to  let  the  three  Continental 
Powers  have  a  free  hand  if  he  be  allowed 
right  of  passage  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
Egypt  as  a  road  to  India  and  to  undiscov- 
ered lands  in  Africa. — Contemporary  Be' 
view. 
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It  is  doubtless  a  wise  and  beneficent  ar- 
rangement that  the  great  body  of  living 
creatures  upon  this  earth  should  be  devoid 
of  the  power  of  acting  in  combination. 
Were  mere  brute  force  capable  of  self- 
organization  and  co-operative  action  man 
must  long  since  have  succumbed  to  the 
superior  might  of  some  of  the  so-called 
lower  animals.  But  this  incapacity  is  not 
limited  to  the  brute  creation.  The  lowest 
savages,  though  they  may  fight,  or  hunt. 


or  live  in  communities,  have  always  a  tend- 
ency to  fly  apart,  to  form  new  and  smaller 
communities  ;  the  tie  binding  any  individ- 
ual to  the  corporate  body  is  easily  snapped 
by  some  bait  to  personal  cupidity,  or 
vanity,  or  love  of  ease.  It  whs  not  to  the 
want  of  individual  skill  or  valor  on  the 
part  of  his  enemies  that  Ciesar  attributed 
the  success  of  his  invasion  of  Britain,  bnt 
to  their  inability  to  combine  against  him. 
Civilized  races  have  of  course  always 
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possessed  some  measare  of  the  power  of 
acting  in  concert,  and  among  these  the 
most  intelligent  have  undoabtedly  been 
those  who  possessed  this  power  in  the 
highest  degree.  It  is  the  same  with  in- 
dividuals composing  nations.  Esprit  de 
corps  is  better  understood  and  has  a  more 
binding  effect  upon  the  educated  and  in- 
telligent classes  than  it  has  upon  the  lower 
orders  in  a  community.  When  the  stnig- 
gle  for  existence  presses  sorely  the  natural 
man  is  apt  to  snatch  what  personal  advan- 
tage comes  in  his  way,  without  any  consid- 
eration of  the  consequences  to  his  fellows. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  deplored.  Men  living 
in  these  circumstances  cannot  possibly 
judge  wisely  even  for  their  own  class  ;  yet 
their  overwhelming  numbers  in  every  civ- 
ilized community  would  enable  them,  if 
combined,  to  crush  out  of  existence  the 
chosen  few  by  whom  and  for  whose  sake 
they  are  saved  from  extinction,  to  utterly 
destroy  the  salt  of  the  earth  which  serves 
to  keep  the  huge  carcase  of  humanity  from 
putrefaction. 

But  manv  of  the  lowest  classes  are  in 
these  days  learning  the  secret  of  combined 
action,  or  are  having  it  thrust  upon  them 
by  professional  agitators,  politicians,  and 
philanthropists  ;  and  men  who  are  not  in- 
telligent enough  to  see  the  ultimate  result 
of  their  action,  have  acquired  sufficient 
command  over  their  merely  individual  pro- 
pensities to  face  want  and  physical  misery 
in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  leaders 
of  an  organization.  It  may  be  urged  that 
the  possession  of  so  much  self-control  as 
is  required  to  do  this  argues  that  the  pos- 
sessors of  it  no  longer  belong  to  the  low- 
est classes,  and  are  therefore  not  unfitted 
to  judge  of  what  is  best  for  themselves 
and  their  fellows.  This  might  in  some 
measure  be  admitted,  did  the  tendency  to 
combine  grow  up  naturally.  But  we  know 
this  is  not  so  with  our  lowest  classes.  We 
know  that  it  is  only  by  a  judicious  ming- 
ling  of  cajolery  with  menace  that  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  working  classes  is 
forced  into  organized  action — a  form  of 
cajolery  and  menace,  moreover,  not  by  any 
means  addressed  to  the  higher  intelligence 
or  the  better  feelings  of  mankind.  Al- 
most any  human  animal  can  appreciate  the 
personal  pleasure  of  doing  a  half-day's 
work  for  a  whole-day's  wage,  or  of  living 
in  a  house  without  paying  any  rent  for  it. 
Almost  every  creature  can  nnderstand  the 
misery  of  being  waylaid  and  beaten  by 


half  a  dozen  of  one's  fellows,  as  well  as  of 
being  shunned  and  tabooed  at  the  public- 
house  and  other  places  of  common  resort. 
Yet  it  is  by  the  admixture  of  this  kind  of 
pleasing  promises  with  savage  threats  that 
most  of  the  combinations  formed  among 
the  working-classes  have  in  these  days  suc- 
ceeded. 

These  are,  however,  men — all  men  ! 
Women  have  hitherto  generally  stood 
aloof  from  combined  effort.  But  now  an 
attempt  is  being  made,  as  spasmodic  at- 
tempts have  before  been  made,  to  organize 
female  labor,  female  talent,  female  energy. 
Like  all  movements  which  originate  with- 
out a  bodv,  and  are  artificial  instead  of 
spontaneous,  these  efforts  have  in  the  main 
failed,  and  will  it  may  safely  be  predicted 
in  the  immediate  future  continue  to  fail. 
But  why,  it  may  bo  asked,  should  that 
which  has  succeeded  where  men  are  con- 
cerned fail  when  applied  to  women  ?  Be- 
fore attempting  to  reply  to  this  question 
let  me  ask  another.  Have  the  Trades 
Uniuns  and  their  outcome  the  strikes,  suc- 
ceeded— that  is  to  say,  have,  they  perma- 
nently benefited  the  men  they  were  intend- 
ed to  benefit  ?  Is  the  condition  of  the  la- 
boring poor  in  these  countries  better,  and 
not  worse,  since  the  workers  have  com- 
bined against  their  employers  ?  It  would 
be  idle,  perhaps,  at  the  present  time  to 
expect  any  but  one  answer  to  this  question. 
The  British  public  has  scarcely  yet  recov- 
ered from  the  fit  of  feverish  enthusiasm 
(to  periodical  attacks  of  which,  as  we  all 
know,  it  is  subject)  into  which  it  was 
thrown  last  autumn  by  the  great  strike  of 
the  dock  laborers  in  London.  We  took  a 
side  in  that  struggle  between  Capital  and 
Labor,  and  our  side  gained  the  day,  or 
seemed  to  do  so,  and  we  were  well  pleased.* 
It  would  be  unpleasant  to  acknowledge 
that  we  had  no  reason  to  congratulate  our- 
selves upon  that  occasion,  as  we  shouM 
have  to  do  were  we  to  admit  that  the  com- 
bination of  workers  in  general  against  their 
employers  has  not  been  of  any  real  benefit 
to  our  laboring  classes.  Let  ns  defer  an- 
swering this  question  therefore,  and  con- 
tinue to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the 
fine  spirit  that  was  shown  by  many  of  the 

*  The  action  of  the  women  in  a  recent  strike 
in  an  Eaet-End  shirt  factory  is  an  interesting 
example  of  the  pecnliar  diaposition  of  the  sex. 
The  women  struck,  not  on  their  own  behalf, 
but  to  help  £he  men  who  were  employed  in 
the  factory. 
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laborers,  the  sympatliy  and  kindly  feeling 
manifested  by  society  at  large  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  strike.  In  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge 
of  the  value  of  that  victory  of  Labor. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  our  labor-market 
will  be  affected  to  any  serious  extent  by 
the  conclusions  of  the  Berlin  Conference. 
Were  it  possible  to  establish  any  kind  of 
international  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
labor  there  would  still  remain  numberless 
difficulties  arising  from  the  different  habits 
of  different  nations,  the  unequal  cost  of 
living  in  various  countries,  etc.  The  poor 
Polish  or  German  Jew  counts  himself  well 
off  on  the  pittance  that  would  barely  keep 
an  Englishman  alive.  iTntil  our  working- 
classes  have  learned  some  of  the  thrifty 
and  industrious  habits  of  Continental  na- 
tions they  will  never  be  able  to  compete 
with  them  in  certain  branches  of  produce 
tion. 

The  thrifty  Scot  and  the  potato-eating 
North  Irelander  have  largely  benefited  by 
the  strikes  in  the  London  ship-building 
trade,  and  the  policy  that  silenced  the 
sound  of  the  hammer  on  the  Thames  has 
awakened  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde 
and  the  shores  of  Belfast  Lough.  Well 
— these  are  our  fellow-countrymen — we 
may  be  glad  for  them  to  reap  the  benefit. 
But  was  this  result  intended  or  foreseen  by 
the  men  who  brought  it  about  ?  It  is  sel- 
dom, too,  that  a  trade  forsaking  any  body 
of  British  subjects  remains  in  these  coun- 
tries. Far  oftener  it  is  the  foreigner  who 
is  the  only  gainer  by  our  internal  dissen- 
sions. The  printers  of  London  are,  per- 
haps, the  best  organized  body  of  workmen 
in  the  kingilom,  arul  no  doubt  the  trade 
of  printer  is  still  a  good  one  even  m  Eng- 
land. But  how  many  English  printers  are 
there  in  proportion  to  our  population  and 
the  amount  of  printed  matter  required  by 
US  ?  In  this,  as  in  almost  every  trade  not 
demanding  the  actual  presence  of  the 
worker  in  this  country,  the  frugal-living, 
thrifty,  industrious  German  takes  a  very 
large  slice  from  the  bread  that  should  go 
to  feed  our  own  children.  The  German 
printer  is  found  abU  to  compete  with  the 
English  printer  even  in  the  special  depart- 
ment of  the  latter  ;  and,  in  spite  of  being 
handicapped  by  the  cost  of  transit,  suc- 
ceeds in  driving  him  in  many  cases  from 
the  field.  How  far  foreign  competition  in 
the  printing  trade  may  extend,  it  is  hard 
to  say.     It  would,  for  example,  be  inter- 


esting and  instructive  to  ascertain  what 
proportion  of  the  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  cards  sold  during  the  months  of 
December  and  January  have  borne  the 
stamp.  Printed  in  Oermany ;  of  those 
that  have  come  under  the  writer's  notice 
about  ninety  per  cent  were  from  the  Fa- 
therland. 

But  there  is  no  need,  alas  !  to  multiply 
instances  of  the  decline  of  our  trade. 
While  we  were  rocking  ourselves  to  sleep  in 
happy  security  that  we  were  the  Heaven- 
ordained  manufacturers  and  traders  of  the 
world,  other  nations  were  awake  and 
straining  every  nerve  to  teach  us  under 
what  a  delusion  yfA  labored.  Their  efforts 
have  been  crowned  with  success.  Not 
only  has  our  trade  in  a  great  measure  been 
wrested  from  us,  but  foreign  artisans  and 
laborers  of  every  sort  are  rapidly  pushing 
their  British  rivals  aside.  A  few  years 
since  France  saw  the  rank  and  file  em- 
ployed in  one  of  her  great  public  works 
entirely  composed  of  foreigners — a  strange 
and  sorry  sight  for  any  country  !  Some 
persons  who  have  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  British  workman  think  it  not  im- 
possible that  the  experience  of  our  neighbor 
may  be  our  own  before  long,  and  that  our 
next  great  metropolitan  or  national  piece 
of  work  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  French, 
or  German,  or  Italian  workingmen.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  number  of  Italian  work- 
men were  employed  in  the  construction  of 
the  new  Forth  Bridge.  What,  one  would 
like  to  know,  was  the  reason  of  this  ? 

Still,  so  far  as  the  men  of  the  working 
classes,  in  general,  are  concerned,  foreign 
competition  has  its  limits.  Living  in  Ger- 
many and  France  is  in  some  respects  dearer 
than  in  England,  though  the  habits  of  the 
people  enable  them  to  be  comfortable  upon 
what  is  often  wasted  by  the  same  class  in 
these  countries^  The  great  drain  upon  the 
male  population  by  the  military  system  of 
the  Continent  also  tends  to  increase  the 
price  of  men's  labor,  so  that  although  the 
population  of  Germany,*  especially  among 
the  working  classes,  increases  rapidly,  the 
strain  of  this  is  not  felt  by  them  as  it  is 
here.  Since  three  years  are  taken  out  of 
every  workman's  life  by  the  military  au- 
thorities, the  actual  working  population  is 
considerably  redu«ed  on  the  Continent ; 
this  must  affect  the  cost  of  production 
there,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  extent  to 
which  foreign  competition  is  to  be  dreaded 
by  English  workers^ 
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But  with  regard  to  both  home  and  for- 
eign  competition  women  are  in  a  much 
worse  position,  a  position  moreover  not 
likely  to  be  favorably  affected  by  any  in- 
ternational regulations.     Workingwomen, 
like  workingmen,   fall  naturally  into  the 
two  great  classes  of  skilled  and  unskilled 
laborers.     In  the  existing  condition  of  the 
former  there  is  little  to  cause  anxiety,  ex- 
cept its  numerical  weakness.     Parents  in 
these   countries  are  unfortunately  rather 
negligent   of    their    duty    toward    their 
daughters  ;  few  girls  are  subjected  to  the 
discipline,  or  afforded  the  training  that  is 
in    almost    every    rank    given    to    their 
brothers.     Odd  jobs  in  the  lowest  classes, 
and  a  little  amateur  sewing  and  housework 
in  the  classes  rather  higher  in  the  social 
scale,  fill  up  the  years  that  ought  to  bo 
employed  in  giving  a  girl  some  kind  of 
practical  outfit  with  which  to  start  in  life. 
Even  when  taught  a  trade,  such  as  milli- 
nery or  dressmaking,  the  laws  which  bind 
the  apprentice  to  ber  employer  are  too  lax 
to  make  it  worth  while  for  the  latter  to 
concern   herself  greatly   with   the    girl's 
training.     Much  of   her  day  is  passed  in 
going  on  errands,  and,  although  this  may 
be  a  healthful  arrangement,  it  scarcely  adds 
to  her  knowledge  or  skill.     In  the  work- 
room, she  is  often  too  careless  and  igno- 
rant to  be  entrusted  with  anything  but  the 
most  elementary  part  of  her  trade.     Not 
unfrequently,  when  her  time  is  served,  she 
knows  little  more  than  when  she  entered 
upon  her  apprenticeship.     But  even  this 
modicum  of  training  is  valuable,  and  the 
girl  who  has  enjoyed  it  is  in  a  fairly  in- 
dependent  position,  provided  she  remain 
unmarried,  for  the  rest  of  her  life.    Skilled 
manual   labor  among  women,   as  among 
men,  is  highly  prized  and  well  paid  for  at 
the  present  day,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
continuous  demand  for  dressmakers  and 
milliners  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
daily   papers.      And   this  is  so   without 
any  organization  whatsoever.     Competent 
seamstresses,  mantle-cutters,  fitters,    bod- 
ice-hands, bonnet-trimmers,  are  all  able  to 
command  a  fair  price  for  their  labor,  and 
their  employers  have  chiefly  to  complain 
that  the  supply  is  so  limited.     Indeed, 
such  is  the  pi  ice  demanded  at  the  present 
time  for  all  this  kind  of  work,  that  a  new 
branch   of   feminine    industry   has    been 
created  by  it.     A  school  for  imparting  in- 
struction in  the  art  of  clothing  the  female 
form  divine,  with  due  regaidto  fashion  if 


not  to  beauty,  has  sent  its  teachers  into 
almost  every  town  of  the  kingdom,  and 
almost  every  middle-class  family  boasts  at 
least  one  couturiere  among  its  daughters. 
This  is  the  natural  result  of  the  high  prices 
asked  by  professional  dressmakers  ;  for 
woman,  like  the  ratepayer,  is  generally 
poor,  and  her  time  is  of  little  monetary 
value.  Nevertheless,  were  a  union  of 
workwomen,  who  understand  their  busi- 
ness and  can  really  work,  considered  de- 
sirable, the  dressmaking  and  kindred 
trades  could  probably  bear  it  for  many 
years. 

There  are  always  numbers  of  women 
that  have  either  no  necessity,  or  no  incli- 
nation, or  no  time  to  make  their  clothes, 
and  clever  workers  are  pretty  sure  of  hav- 
ing their  services  well  paid  by  these.  The 
same  remark  holds  good  of  domestic  ser- 
vants. The  really  competent  cook,  or 
housemaid,  or  general  servant,  is  in  Eng- 
land one  of  the  most  independent  and  best 
paid  of  workingwomen.  Even  the  in- 
competent servant  fares  comparatively 
well,  and  a  mistress  after  taking  the  trouble 
of  teaching  and  training  a  young  woman 
finds  herself  merely  in  the  position  of  the 
tenant  who  is  called  on  to  pay  an  increased 
rent  for  the  improvements  he  himself  has 
made. 

And  why  should  this  be  ?  Because  do- 
mestic service  is  the  one  employment  which 
is  most  universally  objected  to.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  wholly  unreasonable  that  women, 
who  are  emotional  cieaturcs,  should  ob- 
ject to  making  their  homes  in  the  houses, 
and  passing  their  lives  in  the  services  of 
people  with  whom,  however  intimately 
connected,  they  are  expected  to  have  noth- 
ing in  common.  A  girl  naturally  looks 
for  companions,  for  sympathy,  for  some 
'Mife,"  while  she  is  young,  and  the  en* 
joyment  of  these  is  seldom  compatible 
with  the  discharge  of  her  duties  as  a  do- 
mestic servant.  So  long  as  Englishwomen 
are  ashamed  or  unable  to  do  the  work  of 
their  homes  themselves — so  long  must  the 
women  who  are  willing  to  adopt  domestic 
service  as  a  profession  be  rewarded  and 
decently  treated.  No  strong  combination 
of  female  servants  could,  at  the  present 
time,  be  resisted^  though  it  is  pretty  cer- 
tain it  would  eventually  force  a  new  class 
of  workers  into  this  employment,  and 
might  finally  bring  us  back  to  the  patri- 
archal mode  of  living,  in  which  a  very 
large  share  of  the  household  labor  was  not 
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only  oiganized  and  overlooked,  bat  actu- 
ally doll^  by  the  mistress  of  an  establish- 
ment. Bat  that  lime  is  still  a  long  way 
off  and,  as  remarked,  servants,  if  com- 
bined as  a  Trades  Union,  coa!d  in  these 
days  almost  dictate  thair  own  terms  to 
their  employers.  Such  a  union  has,  how- 
ever, scarcely  ever  been  prophesied.  It 
is  not  necessary,  people  sav,  and  fail  to 
perceive  that  precisely  in  the  proportion 
in  which  combination  is  unnecessary  is  it 
likely  to  be  successful. 

Who  dreams  of  a  Trades  Union  for 
daily  and  resident  governesses,  for  the 
ladies  who  advertise,  as  part  of  their 
stock-in-trade,  the  fact  that  they  are  the 
daughters  of  a  naval  officer  or  the  sisters 
of  a  clergyman  ?  It  is  well  known  that  if 
all  the  private  governesses  in  the  kingdom 
were  to  strike  work  to-morrow,  the  agita- 
tion would  scarcely  caase  a  flutter  in  a  single 
household,  and  would  certainlv  not  im- 
prove  the  condition  of  the  etiikeis.  And 
why  f  Because  the  supply  of  governesses 
is  far  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  disproportionate 
every  year  ;  not  because  these  ladies  are 
entirely  unfitted  for  the  task  of  education, 
but  merely  because  they  are  numerous. 
The  best  trained  teachers  in  general  seek 
places  in  public  and  other  large  schools  ; 
but  such  openings  are  few  in  comparison 
with  the  numbers  desiring  them.  The 
ranks  of  private  teachers  have  long  been 
over-full,  yet  every  year  new  recruits  press 
in,  while  every  year  the  great  educational 
mill  of  the  Continent  turns  out  a  fresh 
batch  of  teachers  on  our  shores.  The 
effect  of  this  plethora  of  teaching  stuff 
bears  hardly  upon  thousands  of  honest  in- 
dustrious Englishwomen  ;  yet  no  one  sup- 
poses that  either  a  strike  or  any  other  re- 
sult of  combination  would  be  of  service  to 
them.  But  why  do  ladies  admit  this  in 
the  case  of  governesses  and  deny  it  in  the 
case  of  other  workwomen  ? 

The  truth  is,  ladies  understand  the  facts 
of  the  case  in  this  matter.  Benevolent 
women,  whose  hearts  are  deeply  touched 
with  pity  for  the  unhappy  victims  of  Cap- 
ital in  another  class  than  their  own,  are 
the  first  to  recognize  the  truth  where 
ladies  are  concerned.  *^  My  dear,  half  of 
the  ffirls  at  the  present  day  are  supet  flu- 
ous,  is  a  not  uncommon  remark  ;  and 
then,  with  a  little  sigh,  you  are  told  that 
governesses  in  general  belong,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  gentle  speaker,  to  the  great, 
Nbw  Skbibb.— Vol.  LII.,  No.  2.  12 


melancholy  array  whose  badge  bears  the 
insciiption,  Not  Wanted, 

**  How  did  you  manage  to  pick  up  such 
a  charming  and  accomplished  girl  as  that 
governess  of  yours  ?"  an  acquaintance  of 
mine  asked  a  friend.  **  Oh,  very  easily," 
was  the  reply.  '*  I  chose  her  simply  l)e- 
cause  she  was  willing  to  come  for  no  sal- 
ary, and  I  could  have  had  crowds  of 
others,  I  believe,  on  much  the  same 
terms."  *'  I  am  bo  tired,"  said  a  slen- 
der, delicate-faced,  young  creature  to  me 
one  evening,   as  I  bade  her  good-night. 

**  I    have    been    scrubbing    Mrs.   's 

floor,"  she  added,  by  way  of  explanation  ; 
*^  the  soot  came  down  the  chimney  and 

made  the  room  so  dirty  that  Mrs. 

could  not  sleep  in  it,  so  I  had  to  clean  it, 
for,  of  course,  we  could  not  ask  any  of 
the  servants  to  do  such  work  at  this 
hour."  This  girl  was  the  daughter  of  a 
professional  man,  and  was  employed  as 
governess  in  a  house  in  which  I  was  visit- 
ing  lately  ;  it  was  nearly  midnight  and  she 
had  been  at  work  from  soon  after  seven  in 
the  morning. 

If,  then,  it  be  true  that,  even  in  the 
case  of  persons  possessing  a  moderate  de* 
gree  of  skill  in  their  trade  or  profession, 
numbers  suffice  to  reduce  the  workers  to  a 
position  little  better  than  that  uf  serfdom, 
how  much  more  likely  is  this  to  be  so  when 
these  are  totally  unskilled,  as  is  the  case 
of  the  unhappy  women  at  the  East  End  of 
London  f  Yet  these  are  the  women  whom 
it  is  now  sought  to  combine  for  their  own 
protection  in  a  kind  of  Trades  Union. 
The  intention  is  no  doubt  excellent,  but 
tbe  execution  is  fraught  with  difficulties, 
and  the  result,  even  if  it  could  be  man- 
aged, far  from  likely  to  benefit  the  major- 
ity of  the  workers. 

Any  organization  of  female  labor  must 
inevitably  become  either  a  small  union  of 
skilled  workers,  who  do  not  specially  re- 
quire combination  in  order  to  get  a  fair 
wage,  or  else  sink  into  a  mere  Charitable 
Society.  This  is  true  of  women's  work 
in  a  way  in  which  it  is  not  true  of  men's. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  most  mis- 
erable workers  in  this  country  are  mariied 
women  or  widows.  This  implies,  in  the 
first  place,  that  tbey  probably  have  not 
always  been  entirely  dependent  upon,  their 
own  labor  for  their  support ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  they  have  not  pursued  any  one 
calling  uninterruptedly. 

By  those  who  oppose  the  opening  of 
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certain  trades  and  professions  to  women, 
it  is  often  said  :  '*  The  competition  of 
women  will  inevitably  lower  the  remuner- 
ation of  the  workers  all  round,  and  this 
will  bear  moie  hardly  on  men  than  on  the 
opposite  sex.  What  will  support  a  wom- 
an decently  will  not  support  a  man,  who, 
in  addition  to  being  a  more  expensive  ani- 
mal, is  expected  to  maintain  a  wife  and  a 
family  of  children.  * '  In  the  lowest  classes 
this  is  only  partially  tiue  ;  most  of  the 
women  belonging  to  them  are  expected  to 
do  something  toward  filling  the  common 
purse.  But  a  woman  who  has  children 
and  attends  to  them,  who  keeps  her  little 
homo  clean,  washes  for  the  family,  sews 
and  cooks  for  them,  can  do  little  other 
work.  It  is  true  that  she  is  obliged  to 
neglect  many  of  these  duties  in  order  to 
eke  out  the  pittance  her  husband  provides 
her  with  ;  but  some  of  them  she  cannot 
shirk,  and  these  are  sufficient  to  prevent 
her  from  pursuing  any  form  of  labor  sys- 
tematically, as  well  as  from  attempting  auy 
kind  of  higher  work.  The  making  of 
cardboard  and  match-boxes  is  one  of  the 
worst  paid  trades  in  this  country  ;  because 
it  is  one  that  can  easily  be  learned,  does 
not  require  great  cleanliness  of  person  or 
surroundings,  and  her  children  can  assist 
the  worker  in  her  labor  from  an  early  age. 
Consequently  if  we  were  to  organize  all 
the  match-box  makers  of  the  East  End  to- 
morrow, it  would  avail  nothing.  A  new 
troop  of  workers  would  rapidly  spring  up 
to  take  the  place  of  the  old,  since  the  woik 
is  simple,  and  there  are  always  women 
wanting  an  employment  to  save  them  from 
the  stern  discipline  of  the  poor-house. 
Even  should  all  the  poor  women  of  these 
countries  join  this  union,  the  result  would 
only  be  that  the  entire  trade  of  match-box 
miking  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  for- 
eigners. A  part  of  the  trade  has  already 
indeed  left  the  country,  and  it  is  gieatly 
to  be  feared  that  the  present  agitation  will 
sweep  away  the  remainder.  The  British 
match-box  maker  wiJl  receive  for  her  labor 
a  small  fraction  beyond  the  remuneration 
that  would  suffice  to  support  life  in  the 
cheapest  towns  and  villages  of  the  Euro- 
peai^  Continent.  If  she  accept  this,  she 
will  in  all  probability  be  chosen  rather  than 
a  foreigner  to  do  the  work  ;  but  if 'she  re- 
fuse it,  then  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
trade  will  take  flight,  and  leave  the  un- 
happy creatures  at  present  earning  some 
kind  of  livelihood   by  it  in   still   worse 


plight  than  they  are.  Once  let  it  become 
the  settled  industry  of  such  a  community 
as  is  to  be  found  in  many  a  Swedish  ham- 
let or  German  foreet- village,  and  it  is  gone 
from  our  people  forever.  The  foreigner, 
working  under  healthier  conditions,  inured 
to  poverty  and  of  thrifty  habits,  will  ac- 
quire such  dexterity  as  to  leave  the  Lon- 
don rival  far  behind,  and  make  it  easy  for 
the  trader  to  gain  his  profit  without  being 
held  up  to  execration  by  the  majority  of 
his  countrymen. 

This  holds  good  too  of  a  higher  order 
of  labor.  The  **  finishers"  of  mantles  and 
jackets  form  another  class  of  ill-paid  work- 
ers. But  they  are  working  under  much 
the  same  conditions  as  the  match-box 
makers.  Many  of  them  are  only  eking 
out  a  subsistence  and  could  take  no  regu- 
lar daily  employment,  or  they  have  not 
been  trained  to  do  good  work.  A  wom- 
an, when  her  family  becomes  too  numer- 
ous for  her  husband  toSupport,  or  the  lat- 
ter falls  ill,  loses  work,  or  takes  to  drink- 
ing, is  forced  to  make  some  shift  to  keep 
a  roof  over  her  head.  Machine-woik 
readily  suggests  itself  in  such  circum- 
stances. The  machine  is  probably  bought 
on  the  hire-system  and  a  little  instruction 
soon  makes  the  purchaser  able  to  use  it 
She  applies  for  work  and,  if  she  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  receive  it,  devotes  all  the 
time  to  it  she  cari  spare  from  attending  to 
her  husband  and  children,'  cleaning,  wash- 
ing and  cooking.  But  work  done  under 
these  conditions  is  not  likely  to  be  first- 
rate  work.  Few  people  would  care  to 
give  good  material  to  a  person  in  this  po- 
sition, with  i^hom  it  is  liable  to  be  crush- 
ed, soiled,  or  otherwise  injured  in  the 
small  and  crowded  home  in  which  a  mar- 
ried woman  of  the  working  classes  is  almost 
certain  to  live.  Knowing  this,  the  em- 
ployer is  sure  to  entrust  such  a  person  with 
only  the  cheapest  class  of  work,  and  it  is, 
in  fact,  only  such  work  that  is  done  by 
these  women.* 

And  here  may  be  noted  one  or  two 
points  in  which  woman's  work  differs  from 
man's,  and  places  her  at  a  disadvantage, 


*  It  is  not  meant  here  to  assert  that  only 
married  women,  or  women  with  families,  or 
those  whose  time  cannot  be  wholly  given  to 
their  work,  are  employed  in  poorly  paid 
trades  ;  bat  that  such  women,  being  always 
glad  to  take  any  work  requiring  no  great  nicety 
and  that  can  be  done  at  home,  must  handicap 
the  others. 
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when   any   form   of    combination   is   at- 
tempted. 

The  laws  of  Trades  Unions  are  framed 
in  the  interests  of  the  mediocre  woiker, 
and  the  best  as  well  as  the  worst  work- 
man must  consequently  suffer  from  them. 
A  really  clever  and  conscientloas  man  is 
deprived  by  them  of  the  power  of  show- 
ing his  superiority,  and  of  obtaining  the 
reward  which  is  due  to  his  talents  and 
character.  The  inferior  worker,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  often  a  still  greater  suffer- 
er. He  is  readily  seen  to  be  worth  less 
than  his  fellows,  yet  he  may  not  accept  the 
small  wage  which  is  the  just  reward  of  his 
inferior  labor,  and  he  is  therefore  driven 
oot  of  regular  employment  down  into  a 
lower  class,  where  his  intrusion  helps  to 
make  life  a  little  harder  for  the  poor  un- 
skilled laborer  earning  a  haphazard  liveli- 
hood by  picking  up  any  chance  work  that 
may  fall  in  his  way.  But  the  nature  of 
women  will  never  submit  to  such  treat- 
ment as  this.  Women  are  far  too  strongly 
individual  to  allow  themselves  to  be  boil- 
ed down  in  the  common  female- labor  cal- 
dron to  a  kind  of  feminine  hodge-podge. 
The  best  workwoman  is  generally  she  who 
has  few  social  ties  and  few  pleasures  in 
life.  The  joys  of  the  public-house,  the 
race-course,  and  the  gambling- table  are 
denied  to  the  decent  working  girl,  and  she 
is  forced  to  find  an  outlet  for  her  affec- 
tions in  the  products  of  her  labor.  Her 
work  becomes  dear  to  her,  a  part  of  her- 
self, and  she  could  no  more  bear  the 
thought  of  having  it  rated  with  wdrk  which 
she  considers  inferior,  than  a  mother  could 
bear  to  have  her  children  classed  with  the 
children  of  other  people  whom  she  de- 
spises. 

And  even  if  this  were  not  true,  wom- 
en's work  is  subjected  to  another  disad- 
vantage, which  scarcely  affects  many  of 
the  trades  engaged  in  by  men.  Trades 
Unions  succeed  in  keeping  up  the  price  of 
labor  in  certain  trades  because  the  work- 
men as  yet  are  practically  limited  to  persons 
residing  in  these  countries.  Masons,  car- 
penters, plumbers,  plasterers,  painters, 
etc.,  are  all  obliged  to  live  at  least  for  a 
time  in  the  country  in  which  they  work. 
Now,  these  trades  are  not  acquired  read- 
ily, or  without  considerable  training  and 
experience.  But  it  is  only  the  compara- 
tively well-to-do  parents  in  £ngland  who 
have  their  sons  taught  a  trade.  Conse- 
quently, if  a  strike  take  place  in  any  of 


these  trades,  the  employers  are  in  a  great 
measure  at  the  mercy  of  the  employed, 
for  their  places  cannot  readily  be  filled  up. 
Good  artisans,  when  unable  to  find  em- 
ployment at  home,  emigrate  or  adopt  some 
other  calling,  so  that  there  is  never  a  largo 
standing  army  of  qualified  workmen  ready 
to  supply  the  defection  of  a  large  body  of 
actual  workers.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
counted  unadvisable  to  import  artisans  in 
large  numbers  from  abroad  ;  even  if  their 
work  were  superior,  their  ignorance  of  the 
language  and  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
English  branch  of  their  trade  must  lessen 
the  value  of  their  services.  The  gradual 
introduction  of  foreigners  would  be  of  no 
assistance  to  employers.  Being  obliged 
to  reside  in  this  country,  the  foreigner 
would  soon  acquire  the  ways  of  his  Eng- 
lish fellow- workers  and  would  certainly 
throw  in  his  lot  with  them  in  any  struggle 
between  Capital  and  Labor.  The  German 
is  generally  very  humble  in  his  demands 
when  he  comes  as  a  stranger  to  this  coun- 
try seeking  work  ;  but  once  he  has  got  a 
footing,  there  is  no  Briton  who  sets  a 
higher  value  on  his  services. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  worst  paid 
trades  in  which  women  are  employed  their 
presence  in  a  certain  district  or  country  is 
not  essential.  This  causes  foreign  com- 
petition to  bear  with  peculiar  hardness  on 
them.  If  they  work  less  well  than  wom- 
en abroad,  or  demand  a  much  h'gher  price 
for  their  work,  it  is  sure  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  foreigners.  This  Is  in  effect 
what  has  happened.  The  needlewomen 
at  the  East  End  are  not  highly  skilled 
workers  ;  those  at  the  West  End  ask  too 
high  prices  to  give  the  trader  enough 
profit  for  his  risk  and  labor  ;  and  there- 
fore the  best  part  of  the  trade  has  left  the 
country. 

A  lady,  looking  over  the  stock  in  a 
wholesale  mantle  warehouse  lately,  re- 
marked to  the  young  man  who  was  show- 
ing the  goods  to  her  that  they  seemed 
chiefly  to  be  of  German  manufacture. 
*'  Oh,  yes,"  he  replied,  **  we  get  all  our 
best  work  from  Germany  ;  we  could  get 
nothing  like  this  done  here."  It  is  not' 
to  be  supposed  that  the  women  of  these 
countriee  cannot  do  what  their  Teutonic 
sisters  can,  but  that  the  price  asked  for 
good  work  here  is  such  as  practically  to 
put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  latter.  All  this 
may  appear  very  cruel  and  unfair  in  the 
eyes  of  many  amiable  persons,  and  may 
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lead  tbcm  to  say  hard  things  of  traders 
and  employers  of  labor.  But  these  well- 
meaninor  people  mnst  bear  in  mind  that 
even  for  traders  existence  is  a  terrible 
struggle.  The  competition  among  the 
trading  classes  is  rapidly  reducing  the  proBt 
of  each  individnal  to  the  lowest  point  at 
which  it  would  be  worth  while  to  invest 
capital.  No  doubt,  there  are  many  trad- 
ers at  the  present  time  making  a  large 
profit  oat  of  badly  paid  labor,  but  no  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  the  public  would 
remedy  this  condition  of  things.  Were 
it  possible  arbitral  ily  to  raise  the  price  of 
labor  and  diminish  the  trader's  profit,  the 
result  would  be  far  from  desirable.  The 
small  capitalists  and  retail  dealers  would 
be  unable  to  support  themselves  on  the 
merely  fractional  profit  that  would  suffice 
to  keep  large  traders  afloat.  The  former 
would  inevitably  be  driven  oat  of  the  ranks 
of  capitalists  and  would  pass  down  into  a 
lower  social  stratum,  there  to  swell  the 
numbers  of  the  already  too  numerous  work- 
ing classes.  The  larger  traders,  being 
able  to  endure  until  the  pressure  of  com- 
petition should  be  somewhat  slackened, 
would  be  the  real  gainers  ;  eventually  they 
would  secure  their  old  profits  by  a  return 
to  high  prices,  and  this  would  of  course 
react  unfavorably  upon  the  labor  market, 
by  lessening  the  demand  for  the  goods 
furnished  by  labor.  Meantime  we  should 
be  back  to  past  conditions,  to  a  time  when 
high  prices  mnst  be  paid  by  the  nation  at 
large  for  articles  in  the  production  of 
which  it  has  probably  received  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  wages  spent.  This 
state  of  matters  would  bear  with  peculiar 
hardness  upon  the  poor.  The  work  done 
by  the  lowest  class  of  workers  does  not 
benefit  people  in  comfortable  so  much  as 
it  does  those  in  narrow  circumstances. 
The  ulsters  and  other  mantles  sewn  by  the 
East  End  women  for  such  meagre  remu- 
neration are  not  worn  by  women  who  can 
afford  to  pay  much  for  clothes,  but  by 
women  only  a  little  better  off  in  worldly  cir- 
cumstances than  the  workers  themselves. 
What,  then,  would  be  the  condition  of  the 
"working  classes,  and  the  poor  generally  in 
this  country,  if  clothing  and  other  neces- 
sities of  civilized  life  were  expensive,  while 
the  demand  for  their  labor  was  gradually 
diminishing  ?  A  cry  for  Protection  would 
of  course  be  raised,  and  the  protection  of 
manufacturers  must  be  followed  by  the 
protection  of  other  interests,  notably  those 


of  the  farmer  and  cattle- raiser.  Bnt 
would  the  country  be  prepared  to  return 
to  Protection  ?  And  if  it  were,  what 
would  it  gain  in  the  long  run  by  it  ?  This 
is  not  the  place  to  argue  the  merits  of  the 
case  of  Free  Trade  versus  Protection  ;  the 
country  has  decided  in  favor  of  the  for- 
mer, and  there  seems  little  likelihood  of  its 
reversing  its  judgment. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  to  be 
done  ?  Are  we  to  leave  these  wretched 
victims  of  our  modern  civilization  to  be 
bled  at  pleasure  by  their  luckier  fellows  ? 
Are  we  to  suffer  people  who  happen  to  be 
born  in  poverty  to  be  treated  as  worse  than 
criminals,  and  driven  down  to  the  lowest 
point  at  which  existence  can  be  maintain- 
ed ?  It  would  require  a  stout  heart  in- 
deed in  these  days,  as  well  as  a  cold  one, 
to  answer  such  a  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive. Let  us  hope  this  will  never  be  re- 
quired of  us.  Something  may  no  doubt 
be  done  toward  the  amelioration  of  the  lot 
of  these  poor  sisters  ;  but  any  great  or  rad- 
ical change  in  their  condition  is  scarcely  to 
be  expected,  so  long  as  women  are  plenti- 
ful and  their  labor  of  no  great  value.  That 
the  establishment  of  Trades  Unions  among 
the  poorer  female  workers  would  fail  to 
accomplish  the  desired  end,  nay,  that 
Trades  Unionism  itself  will  never  succeed 
among  women,  it  has  been  the  endeavor 
of  this  article  to  show.  At  the  lisk  of 
being  tedious,  however,  it  may  be  well  to 
recapitulate  the  reasons  for  such  state- 
ments. Briefly  then.  Trades  Unionism 
among  the  poorest  classes  of  working- 
women  will  never  snccecd,  because  (1)  the 
trade  of  most  women  is  only  a  part  of 
their  business,  not  always  the  most  im- 
portant part ;  consequently  a  class  feeling 
can  scarcely  exist  as  it  would  in  the  case 
of  men.  (2)  Many  of  these  workers  are 
only  eking  out  a  living,  and  the  low  wage 
paid  for  their  work  does  not  bear  very 
hardly  upon  them.  (3)  Others  are  only 
obliged  to  work  at  intervals,  when  some 
special  necessity  forces  them  to  unusual 
exertion  ;  they  may  therefore  leave  the 
ranks  of  these  woikers  any  day,  and  are 
not  likely  to  make  sacrifices  for  a  class  to 
which  they  only  occasionally  belong. 
(4)  Work  done  at  home  may  be  taken  by 
peisons  belonging  to  very  different  classes 
in  society,  and  women  who  are  glad  to  in- 
crease their  little  incomes,  even  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  few  pence,  would  scorn  the  idea 
of  identifying  themselves  with  the  great 
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mass  of  their  fellow-workers,  (5)  In 
maDj  cases  it  could  nerer  be  ascertained 
at  what  rate  women  were  paid  for  their 
work.  (6)  If  all  other  difficulties  were 
overcome,  and  women  succeeded  in  forc- 
ing up  the  price  of  this  kind  of  work  by 
combination,  the  higher  prices  could  not 
long  be  maintained,  for  they  would  only 
succeed  in  attracting  a  larger  number  of 
workers  into  the  field,  or  in  driving  the 
woik  out  of  the  country. 

We  might  as  well  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
law  of  gravitation  and  reckon  upon  an  ap- 
ple remaining  unsupported  in  the  air,  pro- 
vided its  doing  so  would  benefit  many  per- 
sons known  to  us,  as  deny  by  word  or  ac- 
tion that  competition  must  influence  the 
labor  market,  and  that  when  women  are 
superabundant  their  work  is   necessarily 


cheap.  What  may  be  done  toward  help- 
ing these  unfortunate  persons  we  cannot 
now  stop  to  enquire.  The  object  of  the 
present  writer  is  merely  to  lift  a  voice  of 
warning  against  raising  hopes  that  can 
never  be  fulfilled,  and  forcing  organiza- 
tions into  existence  calculated  to  have  a 
most  injurious  effect,  not  upou  one  class 
alone,  but  upon  the  country  at  large.  Let 
benevolent  people  remember  that  Nature 
is  not  a  philanthropist  after  the  modern 
idea  of  philanthropy.  The  great  laws  by 
which  the  Author  of  all  things  has  caused 
our  world  to  be  governed  have  been  framed 
for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  not  for  any 
one  order  or  body  ;  and  all  attempts  to  in- 
terfere with  their  really  beneficent  opera- 
tion must  inevitably  end  in  disaster — J/of- 
millan^s  Magazine, 
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Wb  hear  a  good  deal  in  the  present 
day  of  the  love  of  truth  which  animates 
the  explorers  of  physical  or  historical  sci- 
ence, and  those  who  do  not  unreservedly 
sympathize  with  them  are  said  to  be  in- 
different to  truth — or  even  to  be  its  ene- 
mies. It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  remind 
ourselves  that  truths  may  be  lost  as  well  as 
gained  ;  that  there  are  old  truths  to  pre- 
serve as  well  as  new  truths  to  learn  ;  that 
scientific  discovery  is  concerned  only  with 
new  truth  ;  that  though  all  truth  is  in- 
trindicaily  consistent,  it  may  not  always 
appear  so  in  the  course  of  its  attainment ; 
and  that  at  a  given  stage  a  too  exclusive 
concentration  on  steps  toward  new  truth 
way  obscure  for  the  individual  mind  its 
perception  of  truths  already  possessed. 
The  truest  discoveries  may  come  upon  an 
individual,  or  even  upon  a  nation,  accom- 
panied by  all  the  peculiarities  of  a  new 
fashion  ;  and  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
new  fashion  to  neglect  and  undervalue  the 
old  ;  to  develop  a  pet  tendency  out  of  due 
proportion  ;  to  pass  over  as  of  no  account 
that  which  is  out  of  harmony  with  itself  ; 
to  absorb  the  attention  of  its  votaries  for 
the  moment  as  though  it  were  all-suffi- 
cient ;  to  discourage  and  expel  by  its  sneer 
that  which  is  unlike  itself.  These  are  the 
characteristics  of  all  fashions,  intellectual 
or  social,  artistic  or  religious.     The  ques- 


tion, then,  may  be  asked  whether  qualified 
sympathy  with  a  particular  scientific  move- 
ment may  not  sometimes  be  due  to  suspi- 
cion of  its  form  as  a  fashion,  its  surround- 
ings and  exaggerations,  rather  than  to  want 
of  love  for  the  truth  to  which  it  is  lead- 
ing ;  to  an  attachment  to  old  truth  rather 
than  indifference  to  new — nay,  to  love  of 
truth  itself  measured  by  the  quantity  and 
importance  of  the  knowledge  preserved 
rather  than  by  its  novelty  alone. 

That  great  intellectual  movements  have 
in  the  past  had  the  characteristic  of  exag- 
gerating for  the  moment  their  own  impor- 
tance, and  expelling  and  discrediting  much 
that  was  really  valuable,  needs  no  proof. 
The  litterateurs  of  the  Renaissance  de- 
spised the  Bible.  The  deep  and  subtle 
intellects  of  the  mediaeval  scholastics  were 
in  so  little  repute  at  t^he  time  of  the  Ref- 
ormation that  the  popular  nickname  for 
the  remnant  who  read  the  works  of  Duns 
Scotus  furnished  for  our  own  day  the  word 
**  dunce."*  Or,  to  take  an  instance  of 
scientific  discovery  proper.  Bacon's  doc- 
trine of  induction,  in  insisting  on  the  value 
of  observation*  so  undervalued  the  deduc- 
tive method  of  the  older  logic,  which  was 
required    for    its    fruitful    exercise,  that 

*  See  Trench.  Study  of  Wards ;  19th  edi- 
tion, p.  144. 
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while  he  bequeathed  to  us  the  greatest  in- 
strumeot  of  discovery  we  possess,  his  sys- 
tem as  he  expounded  it  was  almost  use- 
less.* 

Fashions  reign  intolerant  and  imperious  ; 
but  fashions  die  and  truth  lives.  Though 
obscured  or  lost  for  a  season  it  prevails  in 
the  end.  Time  prunes  the  excrescences  of 
novelty.  Lovers  of  Horace  do  not  now  de- 
spise the  literary  features  of  the  Bible. 
No  one  in  our  own  day  denies  tbe  subtlety 
of  the  scholastic,  intellect ;  no  one  hopes 
for  discovery  without  deduction  from 
hypothesis.  But,  learning  from  past  ex- 
perience, those  who  love  old  truths  and 
wish  to  preserve  them  in  their  ownpenero' 
tion  will  do  well  to  wait  till  discoveries  are 
mellow,  and  have  lost  the  dangerous  char- 
acteristics of  new  fashion,  and  can  rest 
peacefully  in  company  with  all  that  is  tt'ue 
in  our  inheritance  from  the  past,  before 
they  finally  estimate  their  bearing  on  the 
universe  of  knowledge.  There  are  old 
truths  whose  knowledge  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  each  individual,  and  he  cannot 
afford  to  lose  them,  even  though  his 
grandson  should  eventually  regain  them. 
Let  him  then  be  chary  of  allowing  the  raw 
exaggerations  which  accompany  new  dis- 
coveries to  mutilate  or  destroy  his  inher- 
itance. Let  the  two  be  kept  apart  until 
the  new  is  ripe  for  assimilation  with  the 
old.  *'  No  man  seweth  a  piece  of  raw 
cloth  to  an  old  garment,  otherwise  the  new 
piecing  taketh  away  from  the  old,  and 
there  is  made  a  greater  rent  :  and  no  man 
putteth  new  wine  into  old  bottles  ;  other- 
wise the  wine  will  burst  the  bottles,  and 
both  the  wine  will  be  spilled  and  the  bot- 
tles will  be  lost.^f 

These  remarks  are  sugrgested  by  recent 
attempts,  to  which  public  attention  has 
been  drawn,  to  find  a  modus  vivendi  be- 
tween Christian  faith  and  advancing  sci- 
ence. We  have  in  the  first  place  the 
scheme  of  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward,  as  set 
forth  in  the  manifesto  to  which  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau's  subscription  has  given  a  weight 
which  it  could  not  otherwise  have  had.  J 
The  tone  and  spirit,  however,  of  the 
manifesto  are  the  tone  and  spirit  of  Rob- 
ert  Msmere  and  not  of  Dr.  Martincau. 
The   peculiar  vividness   with    which   Dr. 

*  This  is  brought  out  in  a  very  interesting 
manner  by  Jevons  {Logic,  p.  255).  See  also 
the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  Bacon,  p.  244. 

t  St.  Mark  ii.  21. 

X  See  PaU  MaU  Gazette,  March  10. 


Martineau  realizes  the  bearing  and  impor- 
tance of  the  dogmas  to  which  he  adheres — 
definite  Theism,  the  life  of  prayer,  per- 
sonal immortality — and  which  makes  him 
far  more  in  sympathy  ethically  with  Mr. 
Uutton,  or  the  late  Mr.  F.  D.  Maurice, 
than  with  any  school  of  negative  criticism, 
is  entirely  absent  from  the  manifesto, 
which  brings  us  rather  into  the  vague  and 
enervating  atmosphere  of  JRobert  Elxmtre 
than  the  bracing  oxygen  of  A  Study  of 
Religion,  Read  in  the  light  of  its  origin 
and  with  Robert  Elsmere  as  its  commen- 
tary, it  is  so  complete  and  n>elancboly  an 
illustration  of  my  theme,  that  its  discus- 
sion need  not  detain  me  long.  *'*'  Hope  iu 
God  and  love  of  man,"  this  is  the  meagre 
remnant  of  the  old  truth  which  Mrs. 
Ward's  scheme,  as  explained  in  her  preface 
to  the  manifesto,  aims  at  preserving  and 
fostering.  The  study  of  biblical  criticism 
and  of  comparative  religion  is  to  be  one 
main  instrument  of  increasing  the  spiritual 
stature  of  the  neo>Christians,  and  we  know 
from  Robert  JElsTnere  the  manner  in  which 
this  is  conceived  ; — the  latest  theories  in 
criticism  accepted  bodily,  not  as  steps,  as 
hypotheses  with  more  or  less  of  plaosibil- 
ity,  to  be  examined  and  re-examined,  to 
be  tested  as  to  their  unconscious  and  uq* 
proved  assumptions,  and  the  views  of  hu- 
man nature  and  of  the  supernatural  which 
these  presuppose  ;  but  to  be  swallowed 
wholesale,  and  judged  to  be  final  by  a 
mysterious  **  historical  sense"  without  ap- 
peal. The  natural  exaggerations  of  a  dis- 
coverer, the  tendency  of  novelty,  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  to  assume  for  the  time  the 
undue  preponderance  of  a  fashion,  the 
tentative  character  of  the  proofs  them- 
selves, are  entirely  ignored.  If  the  Tii-  * 
bingen  school  were  in  fashion,  its  conclu- 
sions would  be  interwoven  as  integral 
parts  of  the  new  gospel.  The  general  ac- 
ceptance of  any  suggestion  of  an  able  critic 
as  a  proved  fact,  has  eviscerated  natural 
religion  itself.  Theism  has  become  a 
manifestation  of  a  divine  something  io 
good  men  ;  immortality  has  ceased  to  be 
a  certain  hope.  If  Reuss  and  his  friends 
share  the  fate  of  Baur  and  Yolkmar,  the 
articles  of  belief  must  undergo  a  corre- 
sponding change  Were  the  scheme  to 
last,  its  gospel  would  have  to  be  consid- 
erably remodelled  every  ten  years  at  least, 
and  a  formula  for  retractation  should  in 
common  prudence  be  provided  in  the  new 
liturgy. 
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But  more  than  this,  the  inspiring  ideal 
of  Christ's  character,  which  is  to  bo  the 
aninaatiDg  principle  of  iU  philanthropic 
work,  may  well  cease  to  inspire  when  criti- 
cism has  been  allowed  to  rove  freelv,  with 
no  better  rudder  or  compass  than  the 
scheme  furnishes.  M.  Renan  will  not  be 
excluded  from  the  programme,  and  to 
many  minds  his  conclusions  will  be  far 
from  satisfying.  The  **  frightful  accesses 
of  enthusiasm''  which  he  describes,  the 
acquiescence  in  pious  frauds  which  he 
postulates  in  his  account  of  the  central  fig- 
ure of  the  Gospels,  may  temper  the  en- 
thusiasm of  some,  and  will  hopelessly  be- 
wilder more.  The  figure  which  is  supposed 
to  be  one  of  ideal  perfection  may  in  the 
end  appear  to  combine  the  very  unstimu- 
iatin/sr  mass  of  contradictions  which  it  con- 
veyed to  Bishop  Alexander  : — 

Divinely  gentle  yet  a  sombre  giant. 
Divinely  perfect  yet  imperfect  man, 

Divinely  calm  yet  recklessly  defiant, 
Divinely  trae  yet  half  a  charlatan. 

Enough  has  been  said.  In  such  a  plan 
there  is  no  modus  vivendi,  no  recognition 
of  the  independent  claims  and  basis  of  old 
truth.  New  methods,  new  exaggerations, 
new  fashions  have  been  swallowed  with  a 
wholesale  timidity,  and  in  defiance  of  all 
the  lessons  history  teaches  as  to  the  ad- 
vancing tide  of  trnth,  with  the  constant 
incidental  errors,  which,  like  the  backdraw 
of  each  wave  in  a  flowing  tide,  are  its  nor- 
mal accompaniment  We  may  sympathize 
with  the  kindness  and  philanthropy  in  the 
practical  aim  of  such  a  plan,  but  of  stable 
intellectual  basis  it  has  none.  The  new 
wine  has  been  poured  bodily  into  the  old 
bottles,  and  the  bottles  have  burst  forth- 
with. The  scheme  preserves  only  a  few 
of  their  fragments. 

Bi^t  a  much  more  serious  and  important 
attempt  at  the  modus  viueudi  to  which  I 
have  referred  is  contained  in  the  collection 
of  Essays  entitled  Lux  Mundi,  which  has 
been  recently  published  by  some  influen- 
tial members  of  the  High  Church  party. 

To  many  the  special  interest  of  the  vol- 
ume will  arise  from  the  mode  and  motive 
of  its  composition.  It  is  not  the  work  of 
a  number  of  men  aiiing  pet  theories  on 
the  relations  between  science  and  religion  ; 
but  it  arose,  as  we  gather  from  the  woik 
itself,  from  the  practical  experience  of  a 
few  able  and  thoughtful  tutors  and  clergy- 
men in  the  University  of  Oxford,  as  to  the 
necessity  of  reconciling  apparent  contra- 


dictions between  current  Christianity  and 
current  biblical  ctiticism  and  other  scien- 
tific movements,  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
faith  and  peace  of  mind,  and  that  of  their 
friends.  It  is  this  actuality  of  the  prob- 
lem it  attempts  to  solve,  and  the  accom- 
panying sense  which  many  readers  will 
have  that  that  problem  is  a  veiy  real  one 
for  themselves,  which  raises  the  discussion 
from  the  rank  of  mere  abstract  speculation, 
and  gives  it  an  interest  for  the  general 
reader  as  well  as  the  professed  theologian. 
The  two  deep  feelings  which  inspire  the 
writers  are  a  devotion  to  many  elements  in 
traditional  Catholic  Christianity  and  be- 
lief in  its  essence  (as  they  conceive  it)  en 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  a  sense  of 
the  discrepancy  between  modern  research, 
physical  and  critical,  and  certain  features 
in  the  current  Anglican  teaching.  This 
discrepancy  has  doubtless  been  forced  on 
the  writers  with  peculiar  vividness  by  the 
difiiculties  they  have  witnessed  in  the 
minds  of  young  men,  at  an  age  when  tie 
logical  powers  are  keen,  and  a  sense  of  in- 
consistency the  more  urgent  because  the 
experience  which  life  brings  of  the  many 
puzzles  and  enigmas  which  the  finite  mind 
must  patiently  bear  with  to  the  end  is  yet 
to  come.  On  the  other  hand,  men  of  the 
old  school  whose  minds  have  been  formed, 
and  whose  associations  have  been  welded 
together,  before  the  problems  raised  by 
the  theory  of  evolution  and  modern  bibli- 
cal criticism  became  pressing,  fail  to  real- 
ize the  vividness  with  which  these  theories 
and  their  apparent  consequences  press  on 
those  who  are  in  process  of  educating  their 
intellectual  nature  and  shaping  and  arrang- 
ing their  convictions.  Such  men  see  no 
difficulty  because  they  see  no  reality  (as 
it  has  t)een  expressed)  in  a  series  of  hy- 
potheses or  scientific  proofs  which  have 
come  before  them  after  their  capacity  for 
assimilating  new  ideas  and  principles  as 
active  and  determining  forces  hae  in  the 
course  of  nature  become  dulled. 

Thus  Archdeacon  Denison  writes  of  this 
book — a  book,  be  it  observed,  prompted 
apparently  by  the  motive  of  saving  the  faith 
of  many  who  are  in  danger  of  losing  it — 
as  **  the  most  grievous  specimen  of  defence 
of  truth  of  all  those  I  have  had  to  contend 
against,  and  the  most  ruinous  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  its  production,  a  blow 
ab  intra  without  parallel."  And  other 
divines  of  influence  are  known  to  entertain 
similar  feelings. 
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It  is  not  to  my  pnrpose  to  discasA  the 
problems  raiecd  by  Lux  Mundi :  the  work 
of  writers  of  so  much  weight  and  abil- 
ity would  call  for  fuller  treatment  than  my 
limits  allow.  But,  looking  at  the  opposite 
attitudes  of  Mr.  Gore  ard  Archdeacon 
Deniscn  in  the  light  of  the  opening  re- 
marks of  this  essay,  an  important  question 
suggests  itself.  If  Mr.  Goie  finds  that 
those  who  seek  his  sympathy  or  guidance 
arc  hard-pressed  by  the  apparent  inconsis- 
tency between  the  outlook  suggested  by 
science  at  the  moment  and  the  religion 
they  have  been  taught^  is  he  not  bound  to 
make  some  such  attempt  as  Lux  Mundi  to 
solve  the  problem,  if  only  to  help  men  to 
hold  by  their  faith  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
if  what  I  said  at  starting  is  true,  that  sci- 
entific advance^  in  the  rawness,  inaccu- 
racy^ and  impel fection  of  its  different 
stages,  is  far  more  exacting  in  its  demands 
for  sacrifice  of  traditional  interpretations 
than  truth  requires,  may  not  Archdeacon 
Denison  be  right  in  discouraging  a  modus 
Vivendi  ?  Does  not  Lux  Mundi  tend  to 
the  rashness  of  pouring  new  wine  into  old 
bottles?  Still  the  retort  will  be  that 
young  men  cannot  be  influenced  by  advice 
which  appears  to  ignore  the  maich  of  sci- 
ence, and  will  not  listen  to  conservatives 
who  tend  to  think  that  the  distinctive 
glory  of  their  age  is  an  idle  boast. 

The  fact  is  that  the  problem  is  a  double 
one  :  truth  is  to  be  guarded,  and  individ- 
ual consciences  are  to  be  protected,  and 
the  matter  cannot  be  dealt  with  satisfac- 
torily unless  this  is  recognized.  The 
young  man  cannot  practically,  in  the  pies- 
ent  day,  be  simply  toM  not  to  believe  in 
scientific  progress.  Such  a  course  would 
pnt  his  faith  in  opposition  to  his  common 
sense.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ever-grow- 
ing, ever-changing  forms  of  scientific  opin- 
i  >n  may  not  be  in  such  a  8tat«  that  the 
Church  can  commit  herself  to  them,  or 
condescend  to  revise  and  guard  her  state- 
ments to  suit  what  may  be  a  temporary 
phase  of  opinion.  Such  a  thought  sug- 
gests an  explanation  of  the  mode  of  action 
often  pursued  in  the  Catholic  Church  in 
these  matters^  though  her  application  of 
the  same  principle  is,  as  we  shall  see,  na- 
turally somewhat  different  in  different 
ages. 

The  question  formed  a  theme  of  inter- 
esting discussion  at  the  International  Sci- 
entific Congress  of  Catholics  at  Paiis, 
which  I  attended  in  company  with  the  late 


Father  Perry,  S.  J  ,  in  1888,  and  which 
is  to  hold  its  second  session  next  year. 
And  I  the  rather  choose  that  Congress  as 
furnishing  a  sort  of  text  to  ray  remarks  as 
it  partook  of  the  actuality  and  practical- 
ness which,  as  I  have  said,  lends  such  in- 
terest to  Lux  Mundi,  It  wa^Tno  authori- 
tative meeting  in  its  form,  but  an  assem- 
bly which  included  many  >ery  distinguish- 
ed and  eminent  Catholics,  who  met  to 
discuss  scientific  and  critical  questions, 
and  who  made  use  of  the  opportunity  for 
comparing  notes  as  to  how  practically  an 
individual  could  and  should  stand  with  ref- 
erence  to  the  modem  speculations  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

Let  me,  as  indicating  a  line  of  thought 
which  I  found  to  be  a  common  one  among 
the  congressists,  make  a  citation  from  the 
introductory  address  of  the  organizer  of 
the  Congress,  Monseigneurd^Hulst,  rector 
of  the  Catholic  University  of  Paris. 

n  a  tonjonrs  existi,  il  existera  tonjoTirs  des 
dissentiments  parmi  nous  sur  les  points  qne 
I'aatorite  de  r]^gli8e  n*a  pas  tranche.  Les 
occasions  de  rencontre  sont  nombrenses  entre 
la  science  et  la  foi.  Si  la  foi  ^st  immobile,  la 
science  ne  Test  pas.  C'est  la  gloire  de  la 
parole  divine  d  etre  toa jours  semblable  ji  elle- 
meine.  G'est  I'honnenrde  la  j)ensee  hnmaine 
de  n'etre  jamais  contente  d'elle-mCme  et  de 
reculer  sans  cesse  les  homes  toujours  etroites 
de  ses  connaissances.  Mais  entre  deux  termes 
contigus,  dont  I'an  est  en  repos,  I'autre  en 
mouvement,  il  est  inevitable  que  les  points  de 
contact  Be  deplacent.  Si  le  deplacement  se 
faisait  toujours  au  nom  d*une  certitude  abso. 
lue,  I'accord  serait  facile  entre  croyants  ;  car 
autant  ils  sont  convainous  qu'une  proposition 
revelee  n'a  rien  k  craindre  des  constatations 
scientifiques,  autant  ils  sont  pr^ts  &  affirmer 
qu'une  proposition  demon  tree  n'encourra  ja. 
mais  le  dementi  autorise  des  juges  de  la  oroy. 
auce.  Ces  deux  axiomes  repr^senient  les 
deux  faces  d*une  meme  veritee  enseigpee  ea 
termes  exprespar  le  Concile  dn  Vatican  et  par 
toute  une  serie  d'actes  pontificaux,  et  qu'on 
pent  r^sumer  en  cette  formule :  le  dotjme 
catholique  ne  aaurait  Sire  pris  en  dffaiU  par  Us 
faiis.  Mais  le  probl^me  est  moins  simple  que 
cela  dans  la  pratique. 

La  science,  en  effet,  arrive  rarement  d*un 
bond  ft  la  certitude.  Elle  proc^de  par  Thy- 
poth^se,  s'essaie  aux  verifications  experiment* 
ales  et  s'achemine  k  travers  des  probabilites 
grandissantes  vers  le  terme  desire  de  1* evi- 
dence discursive.  Encore  si  cette  marche 
etait  reguli^^re  et  const  ante  !  Mais  nun.  II  y 
a  des  t&tonnements  et  de  fausses  manoeuvres  ; 
il  ya  des  chevauchees  hors  de  la  route  :  magni 
passus,  8td  extra  viom ;  il  y  a  des  hypotheses 
qui  jouissent  longtempsd'une  certaine  faveur 
et  que  de  nouvelles  rccherches  obligent 
d'abandonner.  Tant  que  dure  leur  cr^it 
provisoire,  bon  nombre  d'esprits  trop  prompts 
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k  coDclare  les  confondent  aveo  leg  dires  ab- 
solos  de  la  science,  et  pendant  ce  temps-l&  on 
se  demande  comment  les  mettre  d* accord  aveo 
Tenseignement  chr^tien.  - 

Les  nns  disent :  "  Le  disaccord  est  mani- 
festo, c'est  r by poth^se  qai  a  tort."  Les  autres 
r§pondent :  "  L'bypotb^se  est  bien  appuyee, 
c'est  Yous  qui  interpretez  mal  la  croyance.  Ce 
qae  yous  prenez  pour  I'enseigDement  cntbo- 
lique  n*est  qu'nne  fa9on  d* entendre  cet  en- 
seiKnement,  fa9on  bien  naturelle  tant  qu'on 
n'a?ait  pas  de  raisons  d'en  cberoher  nne 
autre,  mais  qu*il  faut  abandonner  a  la  de- 
mande de  r experience."  Sans  doute.  si  I'au- 
torite  suprSme  intervient  pour  fixer  le  sens 
indecis  du  dogme,  le  dissentiment  fait  place 
A  I'unanimite.  Mais  il  est  rare  que  cette  au- 
torite  se  mele  ainsi  aux  virements  de  bord  de 
la  science.  Oardienne  prudente  de  la  parole 
saoree,  protectrice  bienveillante  de  Tactivite 
humaine.  elle  attend  d*ordinaire,  secontentant 
de  surveiller  le  mouyement  et  de  condamner 
les  exo^  de  part  et  d'autre.  Pendant  ce 
temps- 1^  deux  tendances  se  manifestent  par- 
mi  les  catholiqnes  :  celle  des  hardis,  qui  sont 
parfois  temeraires  ;  celles  des  timides,  qui 
sont  parfois  arrier^a.  Et  la  encore  la  situation 
se  complique  et  les  reproches  se  croisent. 
Les  hardis  pr^tendent  que  ce  sont  eux  qui 
sont  prudents,  parce  qu'ils  r^seryent  I'ayenir 
et  ^pargnent  aux  th^ologiens  la  n^cessite  de 
s*infliger  plus  tard  h  eux-m(;mes  un  d^sayeu. 
Les  timides  r6pondent  que  ce  sont  eux  qui 
m6ritent  la  louange  d^cem^e  aux  brayes,  parce 
qu*ils  t6moignent  moins  d 'apprehensions  de- 
yant  les  attaques  de  la  science,  plus  de  con- 
fiance  dans  la  yictoire  finale  de  la  conception 
traditionnelle. 

Encore  une  fois,  Messieurs,  ces  diyergences 
sont  in6yitables,  et  couloir  les  pr^yenir  serait 
interdire  aux  croyants  de  penser.  Aussi  bien, 
le  danger  n'est  pas  dans  ces  discussions  loy. 
ales  et  fratemelles,  un  pen  yiyes  parfois.  mais 
ton  jours  plac^es  sons  la  double  garantie  du 
respect  r^ciproque  et  d'une  commune  docility 
enyers  T^glise.  Le  p6ril  commencerait  le 
jour  o^  Ton  pr^tendrait  engager  V  Eglise  elle- 
m^me  dans  I'expression  d' opinions  partic- 
nli^res. 

Et  oe  peril  croitrait  si  cette  imprudence 
6tait  le  fait  non  plus  d'un  6criyain  ou  d'un 
gronpe,  mais  d'uue  assembl6e  nombreuse  et 
accr6dit6e  par  le  m^rite  individuel  de  ses 
mombres,  par  Teclat  de  lenrs  travaux  et  de 
leurs  services  ;  si  une  telle  assembl^e  usurpait 
sans  antorit^  le  rOIe  d'un  ooncile. 

This  passage  brings  into  special  relief 
tbe  help  which  the  constitution  of  the 
Catholic  Church  may  give  in  dealing  with 
the  double  aspect  of  the  problem  to  which 
I  have  already  referred.  Where  there  is 
no  clear  distinction  between  the  individual 
teachers  and  the  final  living  anthority  of 
the  Churchy  the  immediate  skirmishes 
called  for  by  each  fresh  scientific  hypoth- 
esisy  which  has  for  a  time  a  hold  on  public 
opinion^  seem  to  commit  the  whole  faith 


of  a  Christian  to  the  counter  movement 
which  is  made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
An  undergraduate  comes  to  his  tutor  full 
of  Baur's  theory  as  to  the  dates  of  the 
Gospels  in  the  days  when  Baar  reigned 
supreme,  or  looking  on  Darwin's  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  moral  sense  as  finally 
proved,  and  his  adviser  tells  him  that 
though  not  in  keeping  with  traditional 
Anglicanism  both  may  be  accepted.  In 
many  cases  Baur's  theory,  as  discrediting 
all  approach  to  contemporary  evidence  of 
Apostolic  Christianity,  has,  as  we  know, 
been  found  to  weaken  or  destroy  all  belief 
in  the  received  Christian  history  ;  to  com- 
mend the  **  myth"  hypothesis  ;  and  even 
to  lead  to  Agnosticism.  And  the  evolution 
theory  of  conscience  has  often  had  a  paral- 
lel result.  Years  pass  on  :  the  exaggera- 
tions of  the  Tubingen  school  become  dis- 
credited, and  Wallace  brings  his  great  au- 
thority on  purely  scientific  grounds  to  de- 
stroy the  urgency  of  the  young  man's 
original  difficulty  as  to  the  moral  faculties 
of  mankind.  The  tutor  sees  that  a  little 
patience  would  have  saved  his  pupil.  Or 
suppose  he  has  taken  the  opposite  course, 
which  Archdeacon  Denison  would  perhaps 
prefer,  and  has  said,  ^'  You  cannot  ac- 
cept Baur  or  Darwin,"  the  young  man, 
overcome  by  the  tide  of  popular  opinion 
and  the  tyranny  of  the  Zeitgeist,  refuses 
to  retain  belief  in  a  religion  so  antiquated 
and  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  times. 
Years  pass  ;  irreligious  habits  are  formed, 
and  by  the  time  that  scientific  teachers 
have  modified  their  decision  he  is  incur- 
ably a  godless  man  of  the  world. 

I  do  not  deny  that  want  of  tact  on  the 
part  of  a  Catholic  teacher  might  issue  in 
a  similar  result.  But  I  nant  to  point  out 
the  vital  importance  of  the  third  alterna- 
tive which  obviously  suggests  itself  in  the 
case  of  a  Catholic.  He  may  simply  be 
told,  as  Monseigneurd'Hulst  reminded  his 
hearers,  that  the  Church  has  not  contem- 
plated what  is  new,  and  has  not  pronounced 
on  it ;  and  he  may  be  reminded  that 
neither  has  science  pronounced  fully  and 
finally.  The  lesson  appropriate  to  the  sit- 
uation is  that  of  prudence  and  patience. 
There  stand  the  corresponding  principles 
of  scientific  progress  and  development  of 
Christian  doctrines ;  and  the  limits  of 
their  application,  so  far  as  the  trials  hie  et 
nunc  to  individual  faith  go,  have  to  be  de- 
cided to  the  best  of  the  Catholic  tutor's 
or  adviser's   ability.     The  double  guid- 
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certain  trades  and  professions  to  women, 
it  is  often  said  :  *'  The  competition  of 
women  will  inevitably  lower  the  remuner- 
ation of  the  workers  all  round,  and  this 
will  hear  moie  hardly  on  men  than  on  the 
opposite  sex.  What  will  support  a  wom- 
an decently  will  not  support  a  man,  who, 
in  addition  to  being  a  more  expensive  ani- 
mal, is  expected  to  maintain  a  wife  and  a 
family  of  children. ' '  In  the  lowest  classes 
this  is  only  partially  true  ;  most  of  the 
women  belonging  to  them  are  expected  to 
do  something  toward  filling  the  common 
purse.  But  a  woman  who  has  children 
and  attends  to  them,  who  keeps  her  little 
homo  clean,  washes  for  the  family,  sews 
and  cooks  for  them,  can  do  little  other 
work.  It  is  true  that  she  is  obliged  to 
neglect  many  of  these  duties  in  order  to 
eke  out  the  pittance  her  husband  provides 
her  with  ;  but  some  of  them  she  cannot 
shirk,  and  these  are  sufficient  to  prevent 
her  from  pursuing  any  form  of  labor  sys- 
tematically, as  well  as  from  attempting  auy 
kind  of  higher  work.  The  making  of 
cardboard  and  match-boxes  is  one  of  the 
worst  paid  trades  in  this  country  ;  because 
it  is  one  that  can  easily  be  learned,  does 
not  require  great  cleanliness  of  person  or 
surroundings,  and  her  children  can  assist 
the  worker  in  her  labor  from  an  early  age. 
Consequently  if  we  were  to  organize  all 
the  match-box  makers  of  the  East  End  to- 
morrow, it  would  avail  nothing.  A  new 
troop  of  workers  would  rapidly  spring  up 
to  take  the  place  of  the  old,  since  the  work 
is  simple,  and  there  are  always  women 
wanting  an  employment  to  save  them  from 
the  stern  discipline  of  the  poor-house. 
Even  should  all  the  poor  women  of  these 
countries  join  this  union,  the  result  would 
only  be  that  the  entire  trade  of  match-box 
miking  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  for- 
eigners. A  part  of  the  trade  has  already 
indeed  left  the  country,  and  it  is  gteatly 
to  be  feared  that  the  present  agitation  will 
sweep  away  the  remainder.  The  Biitish 
match  box  maker  will  receive  for  her  labor 
a  small  fraction  beyond  the  remuneration 
that  would  suffice  to  support  life  in  the 
eheapest  towns  and  villages  of  the  Euro- 
pean Continent.  If  she  accept  this,  she 
will  in  all  probability  be  chosen  rather  than 
a  foreigner  to  do  the  work  ;  but  if  she  re- 
fuse it,  then  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
trade  will  take  flight,  and  leave  the  un- 
happy creatures  at  present  earning  some 
kind  of   livelihood   by  it   in   still    worse 


plight  than  they  are.  Once  let  it  become 
the  settled  industry  of  such  a  community 
as  is  to  be  found  in  many  a  Swedish  ham- 
let or  German  forest-village,  and  it  is  gono 
from  our  people  forever.  The  foreigner, 
working  under  healthier  conditions,  inured 
to  poverty  and  of  thrifty  habits,  will  ac- 
quire such  dexterity  as  to  leave  the  Lon- 
don rival  far  behind,  and  make  it  easy  for 
the  trader  to  gain  his  profit  with9ut  being 
held  up  to  execration  by  the  majority  of 
his  countrymen. 

This  holds  good  too  of  a  higher  order 
of  labor.  The  * '  finishers"  of  mantles  and 
jackets  form  another  class  of  ill-paid  work- 
ers. But  they  are  working  under  much 
the  same  conditions  as  the  match-box 
makers.  Many  of  them  are  only  eking 
out  a  subsistence  and  could  take  no  regu- 
lar daily  employment^  or  they  have  not 
been  trained  to  do  good  work.  A  wom- 
an, when  her  family  becomes  too  numer- 
ous for  her  husband  toNupport,  or  the  lat- 
ter falls  ill,  loses  work,  or  takes  to  drink- 
ing, is  forced  to  make  some  shift  to  keep 
a  roof  over  her  head.  Machine-woik 
readily  suggests  itself  in  such  circum- 
stances. The  machine  is  probably  bought 
on  the  hire- system  and  a  little  instruction 
soon  makes  the  purchaser  able  to  use  it 
She  applies  for  work  and,  if  she  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  receive  it,  devotes  all  the 
time  to  it  she  can  spare  from  attending  to 
her  husband  and  children/  cleaning,  wash- 
ing and  cooking.  But  work  done  under 
these  conditions  is  not  likely  to  be  first- 
rate  work.  Few  people  would  care  to 
give  good  material  to  a  person  in  this  po- 
sition, with  |?hom  it  is  liable  to  be  crush- 
ed, soiled,  or  otherwise  injured  in  the 
small  and  crowded  home  in  which  a  mar- 
ried woman  of  the  working  classes  is  almost 
certain  to  live.  Knowing  this,  the  em- 
ployer is  sure  to  entrust  such  a  person  with 
only  the  cheapest  class  of  work,  and  it  is, 
in  fact,  only  such  wofk  that  is  done  by 
these  women.* 

And  here  may  be  noted  one  or  two 
points  in  which  woman's  work  differs  from 
man's,  and  places  her  at  a  disadvantage, 


*  It  is  not  meant  here  to  assert  that  only 
married  women,  or  women  with  families,  or 
those  whose  time  cannot  be  wholly  given  to 
their  work,  are  employed  in  poorly  paid 
trades  ;  bat  that  such  women,  being  always 
glad  to  take  any  work  requiring  no  great  nicety 
and  that  can  be  done  at  home,  must  handicap 
the  others. 
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when   any   form   of    combination   is   at- 
tempted. 

The  laws  of  Trades  Unions  are  framed 
in  the  interests  of  the  mediocre  woiker, 
and  the  best  as  well  as  the  worst  work- 
man must  consequently  suffer  from  them. 
A  really  clever  and  conscientious  man  is 
deprived  by  them  of  the  power  of  show- 
ing his  superiority,  and  of  obtaining  the 
reward  which  is  due  to  his  talents  and 
character.  The  inferior  worker,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  often  a  still  greater  suffer- 
er. He  is  readily  seen  to  be  worth  less 
than  his  fellows,  yet  he  may  not  accept  the 
small  wage  which  is  the  just  reward  of  his 
inferior  labor,  and  he  is  therefore  driven 
out  of  regular  employment  down  into  a 
lower  class,  where  his  intrusion  helps  to 
make  life  a  little  harder  for  the  poor  un- 
skilled laborer  earning  a  haphazard  liveli- 
hood by  picking  up  any  chance  work  that 
may  fall  in  his  way.  But  the  nature  of 
women  will  never  submit  to  such  treat- 
ment as  this.  Women  are  far  too  strongly 
individual  to  allow  themselves  to  be  boil- 
ed down  in  the  common  female- labor  cal- 
dron to  a  kind  of  feminine  hodge-podge. 
The  best  workwoman  is  generally  she  who 
has  few  social  ties  and  few  pleasures  in 
life.  The  joys  of  the  public-house,  the 
race-course,  and  the  gambling- table  are 
denied  to  the  decent  working  girl,  and  she 
is  forced  to  find  an  outlet  for  her  affec- 
tions in  the  products  of  her  labor.  Her 
work  becomes  dear  to  her,  a  part  of  her- 
self, and  she  could  no  more  bear  the 
thought  of  having  it  rated  with  w(5rk  which 
she  considers  inferior,  than  a  mother  could 
bear  to  have  her  children  classed  with  the 
children  of  other  people  whom  she  de- 
spises. 

And  even  if  this  were  not  true,  wom- 
en's work  is  subjected  to  another  disad- 
vantage, which  scarcely  affects  many  of 
the  trades  engaged  in  by  men.  Trades 
Unions  succeed  in  keeping  up  the  price  of 
labor  in  certain  trades  because  the  work- 
men as  yet  are  practically  limited  to  persons 
residing  in  these  countries.  Masons,  car- 
penters, plumbers,  plasterers,  painters, 
etc.,  are  all  obliged  to  live  at  least  for  a 
time  in  the  country  in  which  they  work. 
Now,  these  trades  are  not  acquired  read- 
ily^ or  without  considerable  training  and 
experience.  But  it  is  only  the  compara- 
tively well-to-do  parents  in  England  who 
have  their  sons  taught  a  trade.  Conse- 
quently, if  a  strike  take  place  in  any  of 


these  trades,  the  employers  are  in  a  great 
measure  at  the  mercy  of  the  employed, 
for  their  places  cannot  readily  be  filled  up. 
Good  artisans,  when  unable  to  find  em- 
ployment at  home,  emigrate  or  adopt  some 
other  calling,  so  that  there  is  never  a  largo 
standing  army  of  qualified  workmen  ready 
to  supply  the  defection  of  a  large  body  of 
actual  workers.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
counted  unadvisable  to  import  artisans  in 
large  numbers  from  abroad  ;  even  if  their 
work  were  superior,  their  ignorance  of  the 
language  and  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
English  branch  of  their  trade  must  lessen 
the  value  of  their  services.  The  gradual 
introduction  of  foreigners  would  be  of  no 
assistance  to  employers.  Being  obliged 
to  reside  in  this  country,  the  foreigner 
would  soon  acquire  the  ways  of  his  Eng- 
lish fellow-workers  and  would  certainly 
throw  in  his  lot  with  them  in  any  struggle 
between  Capital  and  Labor.  The  German 
is  generally  very  humble  in  his  demands 
when  he  comes  as  a  stranger  to  this  coun- 
try seeking  work  ;  but  once  he  has  got  a 
footing,  there  is  no  Briton  who  sets  a 
higher  value  on  his  services. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  worst  paid 
trades  in  which  women  are  employed  their 
presence  in  a  certain  district  or  country  is 
not  essential.  This  causes  foreign  com- 
petition to  bear  with  peculiar  hardness  on 
them.  If  they  work  less  well  than  wom- 
en abroad,  or  demand  a  much  h'gher  price 
for  their  work,  it  is  sure  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  foreigners.  This  Is  in  effect 
what  has  happened.  The  needlewomen 
at  the  East  End  are  not  highly  skilled 
workers  ;  those  at  the  West  End  ask  too 
high  prices  to  give  the  trader  enough 
profit  for  his  risk  and  labor  ;  and  there- 
fore the  best  part  of  the  trade  has  left  the 
country. 

A  lady,  looking  over  the  stock  in  a 
wholesale  mantle  warehouse  lately,  re- 
marked to  the  young  man  who  was  show- 
ing the  goods  to  her  that  they  seemed 
chiefly  to  be  of  German  manufacture. 
**  Oh,  yes,"  he  replied,  **  we  get  all  our 
best  work  from  Germany  ;  we  could  get 
nothing  like  this  done  here."  It  is  not* 
to  be  supposed  that  the  women  of  these 
countries  cannot  do  what  their  Teutonic 
sisters  can,  but  that  the  price  asked  for 
good  work  here  is  such  as  practically  to 
put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  latter.  All  this 
may  appear  very  cruel  and  unfair  in  the 
eyes  of  many  amiable  persons,  and  may 
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lead  them  to  say  hard  tbings  of  traders 
and  employers  of  labor.  But  these  well- 
meaning  people  must  bear  in  mind  that 
even  for  traders  existence  is  a  terrible 
struggle.  The  competition  among  the 
trading  classes  is  rapidly  reducing  the  profit 
of  each  individual  to  the  lowest  point  at 
which  it  would  be  worth  while  to  invest 
capital.  No  doubt,  there  are  many  trad- 
ers at  the  present  time  making  a  large 
profit  out  of  badly  paid  labor,  but  no  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  the  public  would 
remedy  this  condition  of  things.  Were 
it  possible  arbitrarily  to  raise  the  price  of 
labor  and  diminish  the  trader's  profit,  the 
result  would  be  far  from  desirable.  The 
small  capitalists  and  retail  dealers  would 
be  unable  to  support  themselves  on  the 
merely  fractional  profit  that  would  suffice 
to  keep  large  traders  afloat.  The  former 
would  inevitably  be  driven  out  of  the  ranks 
of  capitalists  and  would  pass  down  into  a 
lower  social  stratum,  there  to  swell  the 
numbers  of  the  already  too  numerous  woik- 
ing  classes.  The  larger  traders,  being 
able  to  endure  until  the  pressure  of  com- 
petition should  be  somewhat  slackened, 
would  be  the  real  gainers  ;  eventually  they 
would  secure  their  old  profits  by  a  return 
to  high  prices,  and  this  would  of  course 
react  unfavorably  upon  the  labor  market, 
by  lessening  the  demand  for  the  goods 
furnished  by  labor.  Meantime  we  should 
be  back  to  past  conditions,  to  a  time  when 
high  prices  must  be  paid  by  the  nation  at 
large  for  articles  in  the  production  of 
which  it  has  probably  received  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  wages  spent.  This 
state  of  matters  would  bear  with  peculiar 
hardness  upon  the  poor.  The  work  done 
by  the  lowest  class  of  workers  does  not 
benefit  people  io  comfortable  so  much  as 
it  does  those  in  narrow  circumstances. 
The  ulsters  and  other  mantles  sewn  by  the 
East  End  women  for  such  meagre  remu- 
neration are  not  worn  by  women  who  can 
afford  to  pay  much  for  clothes,  but  by 
women  only  a  little  better  off  in  worldly  cir- 
cumstances than  the  workers  themselves. 
What,  then,  would  be  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes,  and  the  poor  generally  in 
this  country,  if  clothing  and  other  neces- 
sities of  civilized  life  were  expensive,  while 
the  demand  for  their  labor  was  gradually 
diminishing  ?  A  cry  for  Protection  would 
of  course  be  raised,  and  the  protection  of 
manufacturers  must  be  followed  by  the 
protection  of  other  interests,  notably  those 


of  the  farmer  and  cattle-raiser.  But 
would  the  country  be  prepared  to  return 
to  Protection  ?  And  if  it  were,  what 
would  it  gain  in  the  long  run  by  it  ?  This 
is  not  the  place  to  argue  the  merits  of  the 
case  of  Free  Trade  versus  Protection  ;  the 
country  has  decided  in  favor  of  the  for- 
mer, and  there  seems  little  likelihood  of  its 
reversing  its  judgment. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  to  be 
done  ?  Arc  we  to  leave  these  wretched 
victims  of  our  modern  civilization  to  be 
bled  at  pleasure  by  their  luckier  fellows  ? 
Are  we  to  suffer  people  who  happen  to  be 
born  in  poverty  to  be  treated  as  worse  than 
criminals,  and  driven  down  to  the  lowest 
point  at  which  existence  can  be  maintain, 
ed  ?  It  would  require  a  stout  heart  in- 
deed in  these  days,  as  well  as  a  cold  one, 
to  answer  such  a  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive. Let  us  hope  this  will  never  be  re- 
quired of  us.  Something  may  no  doubt 
be  done  toward  the  amelioration  of  the  lot 
of  these  poor  sisters  ;  but  any  great  or  rad- 
ical change  in  their  condition  is  scarcely  to 
be  expected,  so  long  as  women  are  plenti- 
ful and  their  labor  of  no  great  value.  That 
the  establishment  of  Trades  Unions  among 
the  poorer  female  workers  would  fail  to 
accomplish  the  desired  end,  nay,  that 
Trades  Unionism  itself  will  never  succeed 
among  women,  it  has  been  the  endeavor 
of  this  article  to  show.  At  the  risk  of 
being  tedious,  however,  it  may  be  well  to 
recapitulate  the  reasons  for  such  state- 
ments. Briefly  then,  Trades  Unionism 
among  the  poorest  classes  of  working- 
women  will  never  succeed,  because  (1)  the 
trade  of  most  women  is  only  a  part  of 
their  business,  not  always  the  most  im- 
portant part ;  consequently  a  class  feeling 
can  scarcely  exist  as  it  would  in  the  case 
of  men.  (2)  Many  of  these  workers  are 
only  eking  out  a  living,  and  the  low  wage 
paid  for  their  work  does  not  bear  very 
hardly  upon  them.  (3)  Others  are  onlj 
obliged  to  work  at  intervals,  when  some 
special  necessity  forces  them  to  unusual 
exertion  ;  they  may  therefore  leave  the 
ranks  of  these  woikers  any  day,  and  are 
not  likely  to  make  sacrifices  for  a  class  to 
which  they  only  occasionally  belong. 
(4)  Work  done  at  home  may  be  taken  by 
persons  belonging  to  very  different  classes 
in  society,  and  women  who  are  glad  to  in- 
crease their  little  incomes,  even  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  few  pence,  would  scorn  the  idea 
of  identifying  themselves  with  the  great 
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mass  of  their  fellow-workers.  (5)  In 
many  cases  it  could  never  be  ascertained 
at  what  rate  women  were  paid  for  their 
work.  (6)  If  all  other  difficulties  were 
orercorae,  and  women  succeeded  in  forc- 
ing up  the  price  of  this  kind  of  work  by 
combination,  the  higher  prices  could  not 
long  be  maintained,  for  they  would  only 
succeed  in  attractinpr  a  larger  number  of 
workers  into  the  field,  or  in  driving  the 
woik  out  of  the  country. 

We  might  as  well  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
law  of  gravitation  and  reckon  upon  an  ap- 
ple remaining  unsupported  in  the  air,  pro- 
vided its  doing  so  would  benefit  many  per- 
sons known  to  us,  as  deny  by  word  or  ac- 
tion that  competition  must  influence  the 
labor  market,  and  that  when  women  are 
superabundant  their  work  is   necessarily 


cheap.  What  may  be  done  toward  help- 
ing these  unfortunate  persons  we  cannot 
now  stop  to  enqaire.  The  object  of  the 
present  writer  is  merely  to  lift  a  voice  of 
warning  against  raising  hopes  that  can 
never  be  fulfilled,  and  forcing  organiza- 
tions into  existence  calculated  to  have  a 
most  injurious  effect,  not  upon  one  class 
alone,  but  upon  the  country  at  large.  Let 
benevolent  people  remember  that  Nature 
is  not  a  philanthropist  after  the  modern 
idea  of  philanthropy.  The  great  laws  by 
which  the  Author  of  all  things  has  caused 
our  world  to  be  governed  have  been  framed 
for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  not  for  any 
one  order  or  body  ;  and  all  attempts  to  in- 
terfere with  their  really  beneficent  opera- 
tion must  inevitably  end  in  disaster — MaC' 
miilan^s  Magazine, 
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Wb  hear  a  good  deal  in  the  present 
day  of  the  love  of  truth  which  animates 
the  explorers  of  physical  or  historical  sci- 
ence, and  those  who  do  not  unreservedly 
sympathize  with  them  are  said  to  be  in- 
different to  truth — or  even  to  be  its  ene- 
mies. It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  remind 
ourselves  that  truths  may  be  lost  as  well  as 
gained  ;  that  there  are  old  truths  to  pre- 
serve as  well  as  new  truths  to  learn  ;  that 
scientific  discovery  is  concerned  only  with 
new  truth  ;  that  thou^^h  all  truth  is  in- 
triudically  consistent,  it  may  not  always 
appear  so  in  the  course  of  its  attainment ; 
^  and  that  at  a  given  stage  a  too  exclusive 
concentration  on  steps  toward  new  truth 
may  obscure  for  the  individual  mind  its 
perception  of  truths  already  possessed. 
The  truest  discoveries  may  come  upon  an 
individual,  or  even  upon  a  nation,  accom- 
panied by  all  the  peculiarities  of  a  new 
fashion  ;  and  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
new  fashion  to  neglect  and  undervalue  the 
old  ;  to  develop  a  pet  tendency  out  of  due 
proportion  ;  to  pass  over  as  of  no  account 
that  which  is  out  of  harmony  with  itself  ; 
to  absorb  the  attention  of  its  votaries  for 
the  moment  as  though  it  were  all-suffi- 
cient ;  to  discourage  and  expel  by  its  sneer 
that  which  is  unlike  itself.  These  are  the 
characteristics  of  all  fashions,  intellectual 
or  social,  artistic  or  religious.     The  ques- 


tion, then,  may  be  asked  whether  qualified 
sympathy  with  a  particular  scientific  move- 
ment may  not  sometimes  be  due  to  suspi* 
cion  of  its  form  as  a  fashion,  its  surround- 
ings and  exaggerations,  rather  than  to  want 
of  love  for  the  truth  to  which  it  is  lead- 
ing ;  to  an  attachment  to  old  truth  rather 
than  indifference  to  new — nay,  to  love  of 
truth  itself  measured  by  the  quantity  and 
importance  of  the  knowledge  preserved 
rather  than  by  its  novelty  alone. 

That  great  intellectual  movements  have 
in  the  past  had  the  characteristic  of  exag- 
gerating for  the  moment  their  own  impor- 
tance, and  expelling  and  discrediting  much 
that  was  really  valuable^  needs  no  proof. 
The  litterateurs  of  the  Renaissance  de- 
spised the  Bible.  The  deep  and  subtle 
intellects  of  the  mediseval  scholastics  were 
in  so  little  repute  at  the  time  of  the  Ref- 
ormation that  the  popular  nickname  for 
the  remnant  who  read  the  works  of  Duns 
Scotus  furnished  for  our  own  day  the  word 
'*  dunce."*  Or,  to  take  an  instance  of 
scientific  discovery  proper,  Bacon's  doc- 
trine of  induction,  in  insisting  on  the  value 
of  observation,  so  undervalued  the  deduc- 
tive method  of  the  older  logic,  which  was 
required    for    its    fruitful    exercise,  that 

^^— ^^^^^  ■■■■■»  -  I  ■  I     — ^^^  m^^^^^m^^^^^^^^^^tm^^ 

*  See  Trench,  Study  of  Wirrds ;   19th  edi- 
tion, p.  144. 
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while  he  bequeathed  to  us  the  greatest  in- 
strument of  discovery  we  possess,  his  sys- 
tem as  he  expounded  it  was  almost  use- 
less.* 

Fashions  reign  intolerant  and  imperiona  ; 
but  fashions  die  and  truth  lives.  Though 
obscured  or  lost  for  a  season  it  prevails  in 
the  end.  Time  prunes  the  excrescences  of 
novelty.  Lovers  of  Horace  do  not  now  de- 
spise the  literary  features  of  the  Bible. 
No  one  in  our  own  day  denies  tbe  subtlety 
of  the  scholastic,  intellect ;  no  one  hopes 
for  discovery  without  deduction  from 
hypothesis.  But,  learning  from  past  ex- 
perience, those  who  love  old  truths  and 
wish  to  preserve  them  in  their  oton genera- 
tion will  do  well  to  wait  till  discoveries  are 
mellow,  and  have  lost  the  dangerous  char- 
acteristics of  new  fashion,  and  can  rest 
peacefully  in  company  with  all  that  is  true 
in  our  iuheritauce  from  the  past,  before 
they  finally  estimate  their  bearing  on  the 
universe  of  knowledge.  There  are  old 
truths  whose  knowledge  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  each  individual,  and  he  cannot 
afford  to  lose  them,  even  though  his 
grandson  should  eventually  regain  them. 
Let  him  then  be  chary  of  allowing  the  raw 
exaggerations  which  accompany  new  dis- 
coveries to  mutilate  or  destroy  his  inher- 
itance. Let  the  two  be  kept  apart  until 
the  new  is  ripe  for  assimilation  with  the 
old.  *'  No  man  seweth  a  piece  of  raw 
cloth  to  an  old  garment,  otherwise  the  new 
piecing  taketh  away  from  the  old,  and 
there  is  made  a  greater  rent  :  and  no  man 
patteth  new  wine  into  old  bottles  ;  other- 
wise the  wine  will  burst  the  bottles,  and 
both  the  wine  will  be  spilled  and  the  bot- 
tles will  be  lost.''f 

These  remarks  are  sugfgested  by  recent 
attempts,  to  which  public  attention  has 
been  drawn,  to  find  a  modus  vivendi  be- 
tween Christian  faith  and  advancing  sci- 
ence. We  have  in  the  first  place  the 
scheme  of  Mrs.  Ilqmphrey  Ward,  as  set 
forth  in  the  manifesto  to  which  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau's  subscription  has  given  a  weight 
which  it  could  not  otherwise  have  had.  J 
The  tone  and  spirit,  however,  of  the 
manifesto  are  the  tone  and  spirit  of  Mob- 
ert  Msmere  and  not  of  Dr.  Marti neau. 
The   peculiar  vividness   with    which   Dr. 

*  This  is  broaght  oat  in  a  very  interesting 
manner  by  Jevons  {Logic,  p.  255).  See  also 
the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  Bacon,  p.  244. 

t  St.  Mark  ii.  21. 

X  See  Pall  MaU  Gazette,  March  10. 


Martineau  realizes  the  bearing  and  impor- 
tance of  the  dogmas  to  which  he  adheres — 
definite  Theism,  the  life  of  prayer,  per- 
sonal immortality — and  which  makes  him 
far  more  in  sympathy  ethically  with  Mr. 
Uutton,  or  the  late  Mr.  F.  D.  Maurice, 
than  with  any  school  of  negative  criticism, 
is  entirely  absent  from  the  manifesto, 
which  brings  us  rather  into  the  vague  and 
enervating  atmosphere  of  Robert  Elumere 
than  the  bracing  oxygen  of  A  Study  of 
Religion.  Read  in  the  light  of  its  origin 
and  with  Robert  Elsmere  as  its  commen- 
tary, it  is  so  complete  and  melancholy  an 
illustration  of  my  theme,  that  its  discus- 
sion need  not  detain  me  long.  '^  Hope  in 
God  and  love  of  man,"  this  is  the  meagre 
remnant  of  the  old  truth  which  Mrs. 
Ward's  scheme,  as  explained  in  her  preface 
to  the  manifesto,  aims  at  preserving  and 
fostering.  The  study  of  biblical  criticism 
and  of  comparative  religion  is  to  be  one 
main  instrument  of  increasing  the  spiritual 
stature  of  the  neo-Christians,  and  we  know 
from  Robert  Ehmere  the  manner  in  which 
this  is  conceived  ; — the  latest  theories  in 
criticism  accepted  bodily,  not  as  steps,  as 
hypotheses  with  more  or  less  of  plausibil- 
ity, to  be  examined  and  re-examined,  to 
be  tested  as  to  their  unconscious  and  un- 
proved assumptions,  and  the  views  of  hu- 
man nature  and  of  the  supernatural  which 
these  presuppose  ;  but  to  be  swallowed 
wholesale,  and  judged  to  be  final  by  a 
mysterious  **  historical  sense"  without  ap- 
peal. The  natural  exaggerations  of  a  dis- 
coverer, the  tendency  of  novelty,  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  to  assume  for  the  time  the 
undue  preponderance  of  a  fashion,  the 
tentative  character  of  the  proofs  them- 
selves, are  entirely  ignored.  If  the  Tii-  • 
bingen  school  were  in  fashion^  its  conclu- 
sions would  be  interwoven  as  integral 
parts  of  the  new  gospel.  The  general  ac- 
ceptance of  any  suggestion  of  an  able  critic 
as  a  proved  fact,  has  eviscerated  natural 
religion  itself.  Theism  has  become  a 
manifestation  of  a  divine  something  in 
good  men  ;  immortality  has  ceased  to  be 
a  certain  hope.  If  Renss  and  his  friends 
share  the  fate  of  Baur  and  Yolk  mar,  the 
articles  of  belief  must  undergo  a  corre- 
sponding change  Were  the  scheme  to 
last,  its  gospel  would  have  to  be  consid- 
erably remodelled  every  ten  years  at  least, 
and  a  formula  for  retractation  should  in 
common  prudence  bo  provided  in  the  new 
liturgy. 
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But  more  than  this,  the  inspiring  ideal 
of  Christ's  character,  which  is  to  be  the 
animating  principle  of  iU  philanthropic 
work,  may  well  cease  to  inspire  when  criti- 
cism has  been  allowed  to  rove  freelv,  with 
no  better  rudder  or  compass  than  the 
scheme  furnishes.  M.  Renan  will  not  be 
excluded  from  the  programme,  and  to 
many  minds  his  conclusions  will  be  far 
from  satisfying.  The  **  frightful  accesses 
of  enthusiasm"  which  he  describes,  the 
acquiescence  in  pious  frauds  which  he 
postulates  in  his  account  of  the  central  fig- 
ure of  the  Gospels,  may  temper  the  en- 
thusiasm of  some,  and  will  hopelessly  be- 
wilder more.  The  fi<^ure  which  is  supposed 
to  be  one  of  ideal  perfection  may  in  the 
end  appear  to  combine  the  very  unstimu- 
iatin^  mass  of  contradictions  which  it  con- 
veyed to  Bishop  Alexander  : — 

Dirinely  gentle  yet  a  sombre  giant, 
Dirinely  perfect  yet  imperfect  man, 

Divinely  calm  yet  recklessly  defiant, 
Divinely  trae  yet  half  a  charlatan. 

Enough  has  been  said.  In  such  a  plan 
there  is  no  modus  vivendi,  no  recognition 
of  the  independent  claims  and  basis  of  old 
truth.  New  methods,  new  exaggerations, 
new  fashions  have  been  swallowed  with  a 
wholesale  timidity,  and  in  defiance  of  all 
the  lessons  history  teaches  as  to  the  ad- 
vancing tide  of  truth,  with  the  constant 
incidental  errors,  which,  like  the  backdraw 
of  each  wave  in  a  flowing  tide,  are  its  nor- 
mal accompaniment  \Ve  may  sympathize 
with  the  kindness  and  philanthropy  in  the 
practical  aim  of  such  a  plan,  but  of  stable 
intellectual  basis  it  has  none.  The  new 
wine  has  been  poured  bodily  into  the  old 
bottles,  and  the  bottles  have  burst  forth- 
with. The  scheme  preserves  only  a  few 
of  their  fragments. 

Bi^t  a  much  more  serious  and  important 
attempt  at  the  modus  vivendi  to  which  I 
have  referred  is  contained  in  the  collection 
of  Essays  entitled  Lux  Mundi,  which  has 
been  recently  published  by  some  influen- 
tial members  of  the  Hip:h  Church  party. 

To  many  the  special  interest  of  the  vol- 
ume will  arise  from  the  mode  and  motive 
of  its  composition.  It  is  not  the  work  of 
a  number  of  men  aiiing  pet  theories  on 
the  relations  between  science  and  religion  ; 
but  it  arose,  as  we  gather  from  the  woik 
itself,  from  the  practical  experience  of  a 
few  able  and  thoughtful  tutors  and  clergy- 
men in  the  University  of  Oxford,  as  to  the 
necessity  of  reconciling  apparent  contra- 


dictions between  current  Chri^tianity  and 
current  biblical  ciiticism  and  other  scien- 
tific movements,  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
faith  and  peace  of  mind,  and  that  of  their 
friends.  It  is  this  actuality  of  the  prob- 
lem it  attempts  to  solve,  and  the  accom- 
panying sense  which  many  readers  will 
have  that  that  problem  is  a  veiy  real  one 
for  themselves,  which  raises  the  discussion 
from  the  rank  of  mere  abstract  speculation, 
and  gives  it  an  interest  for  the  general 
reader  as  well  as  the  professed  theologian. 
The  two  deep  feelings  which  inspire  the 
writers  are  a  devotion  to  many  elements  in 
traditional  Catholic  Christianity  and  be- 
lief in  its  essence  (as  they  conceive  it)  en 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  a  sense  of 
the  discrepancy  between  modern  research, 
physical  and  critical,  and  certain  features 
in  the  current  Anorlican  teachinsf.  This 
discrepancy  has  doubtless  been  forced  on 
the  writers  with  peculiar  vividness  by  the 
difiiculties  they  have  witnessed  in  the 
minds  of  young  men,  at  an  age  when  tie 
logical  powers  are  keen,  and  a  sense  of  in- 
con.^istency  the  more  urgent  because  the 
experience  which  life  brings  of  the  many 
puzzles  and  enigmas  which  the  finite  mind 
must  patiently  bear  with  to  the  end  is  yet 
to  come.  On  the  other  hand,  men  of  the 
old  school  whose  minds  have  been  formed, 
and  whose  associations  have  been  welded 
together,  before  the  problems  raised  by 
the  theory  of  evolution  and  modern  bibli- 
cal criticism  became  pressing,  fail  to  real- 
ize  the  vividness  with  which  these  theories 
and  their  apparent  consequences  press  on 
those  who  are  in  process  of  educating  their 
intellectual  nature  and  shaping  and  arrang- 
ing their  convictions.  Such  men  see  no 
difficulty  because  they  see  no  reality  (as 
it  has  been  expressed)  in  a  series  of  hy- 
potheses or  scientific  proofs  which  have 
come  before  them  after  their  capacity  for 
assimilating  new  ideas  and  principles  as 
active  and  determining  forces  hae  in  the 
course  of  nature  become  dulled. 

Thus  Archdeacon  Denison  writes  of  this 
book — a  book,  be  it  observed,  prompted 
apparently  by  the  motive  of  saving  the  faith 
of  many  who  are  in  danger  of  losing  it — 
as  **  the  most  grievous  specimen  of  defence 
of  truth  of  all  those  I  have  had  to  contend 
against,  and  the  most  ruinous  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  its  production,  a  blow 
ab  intra  without  parallel."  And  other 
divines  of  influence  are  known  to  entertain 
similar  feelings. 
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tion  in  ret  am  for  certain  serTioes.  Their 
notions  of  the  Unseen,  when  they  have 
any,  would  appear  to  be  of  the  very  crud- 
est. Their  languages  seem  to  be  distinct 
from  others,  related  among  themselves, 
and  very  peculiar.  This  is  a  point  to 
which  I  shall  revert  later  on. 

Leaving  aside  the  classical  writers,*  the 
earliest  reference  to  the  Pygmies  occurs  in 
the  narrative  of  Andrew  Battcll,f  who 
spent  three  years  in  the  kingdom  of  Lo- 
ango  during  the  first  decade  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,     lie  sa}s  : 

To  the  north-east  of  Man!  Kesock  are  a  kind 
of  little  people  called  Matimbas,  which  are  no 
bigger  than  Boyes  of  twelve  yeares  olde,  bnt 
verie  thicke,  and  live  onely  upon  fleshe,  which 
they  kill  in  the  woods  with  their  Bowes  and 
Darts.  They  pay  tribnte  to  Mani  Kesock,  and 
bring  all  their  Elephants'  teeth  and  tayles  to 
him.  They  will  not  enter  into  any  of  the 
Marombos*  houses,  nor  will  suffer  any  to  come 
where  they  dwell.  And  if  by  chance  any  Ma- 
rombo,  or  people  of  Loango  passe  where  they 
dwell,  then  they  will  forsake  that  place  and  go 
to  another.  The  Women  carry  Bow  and  Ar- 
rowes  as  well  as  the  men.  And  one  of  these 
will  walk  in  the  Woods  alone,  and  kill  the 
Pongo  with  their  poysoned  Arrowes. 

The  Flemish  geographer  Dapper,  writ- 
ing in  the  seventeenth  century,  refers  to 
the  Pygmies  in  the  following  passage  : 

Before  the  King's  cloth  sit  some  Dwarfs, 
with  their  backti  toward  him  ;  Pigmies  indeed 
in  btatate,  but  with  heads  of  a  prodigioas  big- 
ness ;  for  the  more  exact  deforming  whereof 
they  wear  the  skin  of  some  Beast  tied  round 
abont  them.  The  Blacks  say  there  is  a  Wil. 
demess  where  reside  none  but  men  of  snch  a 
statnre,  who  shoot  those  Gigantick  Creatures, 
the  Elephants.  The  common  name  of  these 
dwarfs  is  Bakke  Bakke  ;  but  they  are  also 
called  Mimo's.} 

These  Bakke-Bakke  (whose  name  re- 
minds UJ»  of  Akkas,  Tikki  Tikki,  and 
Wambatti,  and  possibly  Batwa)  seem  at 
first  sight  to  come  under  the  heading  of 
true  dwarfs,  or  natural  malformations ; 
but  the  disproportioned  heads  may  be  an 
accidental  mistake  magnified   by  report. 

*  An  excellent  summary  of  what  is  said  bv 
these,  and  also  of  modem  discoveries  up  to 
1871,  is  given  in  an  article,  "  Ueber  Zwergvffl- 
ker  in  Africa"  (to  which  I  have  been  greatly 
indebted  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper),  in 
PtttrwanrCs  MiltheUuvgen  for  that  year. 

+  Purchas.  Vol.  IL,  p.  983. 

\  *'  Description  of  the  Kingdom  of  Lovango, 
or  the  Countrey  of  the  Bramas  in  Nether.Ethi- 
opia."  (Africa:  Collected  and  tmnslniea from 
mosl  aulhen  tick  Authors,  By  John  Ogil by,  Esq. 
1670.) 


The  other  items  of  the  account  tally  with 
the  descriptions  of  Battelland  others — the 
skins  of  beasts,  worn  ^'  for  the  moie  exact 
deforming  of  the  head,"  are  probably  the 
leopard  and  monkey-skin  caps  worn  among 
many  of  the  Congo  tiibes  at  the  present 
day. 

De  Commerson,  who  accompanied 
Bougainville  on  his  voyage  round  the 
woild,  and  visited  Madagascar  in  1771, 
heard  of  a  small  race  in  the  interior  of  that 
island,  called  Kimos  or  Quimos,  and  actu- 
ally saw  one  woman — a  slave  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  Governor  of  the  French  settle- 
ment, the  Comte  de  Modave.  De  Modave 
collected  all  the  information  he  could  about 
the  Quimos  from  native  chiefs,  but  never 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  valleys  where 
they  were  said  to  live,  or  meeting  with 
any,  except  the  slave-woman  before  men- 
tioned, who  may  or  may  not  have  been  a 
typical  specimen.  Ellis  and  other  mis- 
sionaries, in  later  times,  heard  of  these 
people  under  the  name  of  Vazimba,  but 
never  appear  to  have  seen  them  ;  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  of  them  ex- 
ist at  the  present  day.  The  native  state- 
ments preserved  by  De  Commerson  and 
De  Modave  would,  if  true,  show  the 
Quimos  to  have  been  in  some  respects 
physiologically  different  to  the  rest  of 
mankind  ;  but  these  statements  —  and 
rightly  so,  in  the  absence  of  further  evi- 
dence— are  treated  by  both  gentlemen  with 
extreme  caution.  For  the  rest,  the  de- 
scription of  the  Comte  de  Modave's  Qnimo 
slave  might  very  well  stand  for  the  por- 
trait of  the  average  Bushwonian. 

Captain  Boteler,  who  was  on  the  East 
Coast  of  Africa  between  the  years  1821 
and  1826,  heard  of  a  tribe  of  small  people, 
living  in  the  inteiior,  called  Waberikimo  ; 
and  reports  of  these  seem  at  different  times 
to  have  reached  Zanzibar.  The  native  in- 
formation on  this  point  was  somewhat 
vague  ;  but  from  all  accounts  they  would 
appear  to  be  the  same  as  the  Doko,  of 
whom  Dr.  Krapf  received  a  description  in 
1840  from  a  slave  of  the  name  of  Dilbo,  a 
native  of  Enarea.  The  Doko  were  said  to 
live  in  the  Galla  country  ;  they  were  small 
in  stature,  and  of  a  dark  olive  color.  They 
lived  on  fruits,  roots,  mice,  and  wild 
honey,  and  were  unacquainted  with  the 
use  of  fire.  They  had  neither  witapons, 
houses,  nor  temples,  nor  even,  like  the 
Gallas,  sacred  trees.  Yet  they  had  some 
notion  of  a  Supreme  Being,  to  whom,  un- 
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der  the  name  of  Yer,  thoy  sometimes  ad- 
dressed prayers,  ^'  in  moments  of  sadness 
and  terror,"  said  Dilbo.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain pathos  in  what  follows  ;  bat  we  must 
remember  that  it  was  filtered  through  the 
imagination — perhaps  elicited  by  the  lead* 
ing  qaestions— of  a  kind-hearted  German 
with  a  touch  of  poetic  mysticism  about 
him.  "  In  their  prayer  they  say  :  *  Yer, 
if  Thou  dost  really  exist,  why  dost  Thou 
let  us  be  slain  f  We  ask  Thee  not  for 
food  or  clothing,  for  we  only  live  on 
snakes,  ants,  and  mice.  Thou  hast  made 
us,  why  dost  Thou  let  us  be  trodden 
down  V  " 

The  Doko  had  neither  chiefs  nor  laws  ; 
they  **  lived  in  the  woods,  climbing  trees 
for  fruit,  like  monkeys ;"  but  diseases 
were  unknown  among  them,  and  they 
were  much  liked  as  slaves  in  £narea,  be- 
ing docile  and  obedient. 

Dr.  Krapf  again  heard  of  the  Doko  in 
Ukambani  and  at  Barawa,  and  at  the  lat- 
ter place  even  saw  a  slave  corresponding  to 
Dilbo's  description.  Father  Leon  des 
Avanchers,  a  French  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
aionarv,  heard  of  them  from  the  Somalia 
in  1858,  under  the  name  of  ''Tchin- 
Tchelle"  (which  is,  being  interpreted, 
**  Quel  miracle P').  In  1864  he  saw 
some  of  them  for  himself  in  the  kingdom 
of  Gera  (north  of  Kaffa,  in  Abyssinia), 
and  described  them  in  a  letter  to  M. 
d'Abbadie,  published  in  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Paris  Geographical  Society.  The 
word  Doko  may  be  another  form  of  the 
Swahili  mdogo  (=  small),  but  this  has 
been  disputed. 

Proceeding  in  geographical  rather  than 
in  chronological  order,  we  come  next  to 
the  Akkas,  with  whom  Colonel  Long's 
Tikki  Tikki*  would  seem  to  be  identical. 
They  were  first  heard  of,  vaguely,  by 
Petherick,  in  1854  ;  but  the  first  real  an- 
nouncement of  their  existence  to  the  civil- 
ized world  was  made  by  Dr.  Schwein- 
furth  in  1871*.  They  live  in  the  Monbuttu 
country,  which  lies  south  of  the  Bahr-el- 
Gazal  and  west  of  the  Ek|uatorial  Province 
of  Egypt.  Dr.  Schweinfurth's  account 
has  been  ably  supplemented  by  Dr.  Felkin 
and  Emin- Pasha,  the  latter  of  whom  en- 
joyed ample  opportunities  for  studying 
them  during  the  twelve  years  he  spent  in 
Central  Africa,  and,  in  1886,  communi- 

♦  CenhraX  Africa,    By  CJol.  0.  ChaiUfeLong. 
London,  1876.     Pp.  263  aqq, 
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cated  to  the  Berlin  Zettschrift  far  EthnoU 
ogie  a  very  valuable  and  interesting  paper 
on  the  subject,  accompanied  by  detailed 
measurements.     He  insists  on  the  distinc- 
tion betwieen  the  Akkas  and  real  dwarfs 
(e.e.,  persons  whose  growth  has  been  ar- 
rested by  pathological  or  other  causes),  of 
whom  he  saw  several   at   Mtcsa's  court. 
^^  Tout  an  contraire,  les  Akkas  6ont  une 
race  qui  n' off  rent  aucun  signe  pathologi- 
que,  mais  qui,  formes  h  point,  depr^ciera- 
ient  bien  vivement  les  Spith^tes  de  ^  race 
dechue,'  de    peuplade  vou6e  k  1* extinc- 
tion, dont  on  a  bien  vonlu  les  gratifier/* 
They  live  in  bands  composed  of  a  few  fam- 
ilies each,  putting  up  the  rough  shelters  of 
reeds  and  branches  which  form  their  tem- 
porary camp  in  the  woods,  near  some  run- 
ning stream,  and  usually  within  reach  of 
a  Monbuttu  or  Momvu  village.     They  are 
good  marksmen,   and  kill  even  elephants 
and  buffaloes,  bartering  with  the  villagers 
the  meat  they  do  not  require  for  them- 
selves, in  return  for  grain,  oil,  native  beer, 
and  other    necessaries.     The    Monbuttu, 
moreover,  obtain  from  them  all  the  skins 
and  feathers  used  by  them  for  clothing  and 
ornament ;  and  any  chief  who  should  re- 
fuse hospitality  to  the  Akkas  would  not 
only  forfeit  these  supplies,  but  draw  down 
the  speedy  vengeance  of  the  little  people 
the  nrst  time  he  or  any  of  his  tribe  ven- 
tured into  the  forest  alone.     The  Akkas 
are  cannibals,  and  make  no  secret  of  the 
fact ;  those    personally    known    to     Dr. 
Schnitzer  '*  savaient  parfaitement  me  dire 
quelle  part  dn  corps  humain  soit  la  plus 
savoureuse."*      The    average  height    of 
some  thirty  individuals  measured  by  the 
Pasha  was  1.36  m^tre.     They  are  usually 
of  a  lighter  brown  than  the  Monbuttu,  but 
the  difference  of  coloring  is  rather  in  the 
tone  than  in  the  ihade — in  other  words, 
the  Akkas  are  of  a  r^  brown,  the  Mon* 
buttu  of  a  yellow  hfOYrn.\    Their  hair  is 
black-brown  or  quite  black,  giowing  in 
tufts,  as  already  described,  short  and  very 
woolly,  and  too  scanty  to  be  made  into  the 
ornamental  coiffures  so  much  in   vogue 


*  Thus  differing  from  Winwood  Beade's 
Fan  acqnaintance,  who  assured  him  that,  con- 
sidered as  a  dish,  man  was  "  all  alike  good.'* 
f  *'  Tandis  qne  les  Akkas  appartiennent  aux 
eaples  negres  dont  le  fond  da  noir  est  rougt^ 
es  Mombonttoos  montrent  on  bran  on  noir 
an  fond  jawne,**  This  appears  to  contradict 
the  general  tenor  of  what  has  been  said  about 
the  Pygmy  races,  bat  it  is  probable  that  no 
hard-and-ftist  rale  can  be  laid  down  as  to  color. 
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among  the  Africans.  There  is  an  abun- 
dant growth  of  hair  a]l  over  the  body,  and 
*'  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  month  re- 
sembles that  of  certain  apes."  This  is 
noteworthy  when  contrasted  with  Dr. 
Wolf's  remark  on  the  Batwa,  **  Irgend 
welche  pithecoide  Merkmale  waren  nicht 
vorhanden."  The  Monbatta  frequently 
intermarry  with  the  Akkas,  and  half-breeds 
are  far  from  uncommon.  Two  Akkas 
were  sent  to  Italy  by  Signor  Miani,  one  of 
whom,  we  believe,  is  still  living  at  Verona. 

The  Wambatti,  first  made  known  to  the 
world  by  Mr.  Stanley's  narrative,  live  far- 
ther west  than  the  Akkas,  from  whom  they 
do  not  appear  to  difEer  materially — unless 
it  be  in  the  *^  spiteful  and  venomous"  dis- 
position evinced  by  their  unprovoked  at- 
tacks on  the  expedition  ;  whereas  the  Ak- 
kas, though  dangerous  on  provocation,  are 
tolerably  peaceable  when  well  treated. 

Within  the  great  horseshoe  bend  of  the 
Congo,  and  apparently  ranging  over  a  vast 
extent  of  country,  dwell  the  Watwa  or 
Batwa.  Mr.  Stanley  first  heard  of  them 
in  1876,  from  Rumanika  of  Earragw^, 
and,  later  on,  at  Nyangw6,  from  Abed 
bin  Jumah,  who,  in  a  singularly  pictu- 
resque and  graphic  narrative,  recounted  the 
tragic  history  of  Sheikh  Mtagamoyo,  the 
cruel  and  dauntless — how  he  fitted  out  a 
strong  caravan  for  the  country  of  the 
d waifs,  expecting  to  make  his  fortune  in 
ivory,  and  went  back  poorer  than  he 
came.*  Stanley  did  not  himself  come  in 
contact  with  these  Watwa,  except  in  the 
person  of  a  single  individual  who  was 
brought  in  by  his  men  at  Ikondu,  on  tHe 
Upper  Congo  or  Lualaba  River. f  He 
measured  3  feet  6^  inches  in  height,  was 
.  '*  light  chocolate"  in  complexion,  and  car- 
ried a  bow  and  poisoned  arrows. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston, J  in  1883,  saw  two 
slaves  among  the  Bayansi,  near  the  Kw^ 
river,  who  probably  belonged  to  this  race. 
More  extended  observations  were  made  in 
1885  by  the  late  Dr.  Ludwig  Wolf,  who 
accompanied  Lieutenant  Wissmann's  ex- 
pedition, and  spent  some  time  in  the  Kas* 
sai  region.  He  says  that  the  Batwa  in 
some  places  live  side  by  side  with  the  Ba- 
kuba — in  others  they  have  settlements  of 
their  own,  hidden  away  in  the  dense  for- 
est. They  are  most  numerous  about  the 
•parallel  of  5°  S.    Each  sub-chief  of  the  Ba- 

♦  Through  the  Dark  Coniinent,  pp.  390-3d3. 

t  Ibid.,  pp.  435,436. 

t  Th$  River  Congo,  p.  215. 


kuba  has  a  Batwa  village  assigned  to  him, 
whose  inhabitants  supply  him  with  palm- 
wine  and  game.  The  independent  Batwa 
of  the  forest  sometimes  offer  dried  meat 
in  exchange  for  manioc  or  maize  to  the 
Bakuba,  at  periodical  markets  held  on 
neutral  ground.  Dr.  Wolf  experienced 
some  difficulty  in  obtaining  accurate  meas- 
urements ;  but  the  first  series  of  those  he 
was  able  to  record  gave  1.44*  mdtre  as  a 
maximum,  and  1.40  m.  as  a  minimum. 
On  a  later  occasion,  he  found  that  the 
heights  obtained  ranged  between  1.30  m. 
and  1.35  m. — which  last  figure  is  some- 
what less  than  that  given  for  Stanley's 
dwarf. 

Dr.  Wolf  was  disposed  to  think  that 
there  is,  in  this  respect,  little  if  any  differ- 
ence between  the  Batwa  and  the  Bush- 
men. For  the  rest,  he  says  that  they  were 
in  general  tolerably  well-formed,  *'  nnd 
machten  dnrchans  den  Eindruck  dea  Nor- 
malen. "  The  skull  was  not  markedly 
prognathous,  and  no  ape-like  peculiarities 
were  noticeable.  They  followed  no  par- 
ticular custom  in  the  disposal  of  their 
dead,  and  were,  like  other  Africans,  firm 
believers  in  witchcraft,  f 

According  to  Major  Wissmann,  these 
Batwa  hunt  with  dogs,  and,  indeed,  pos- 
sess a  superior  breed  of  greyhounds. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Latrobe  Bateman,  in  '^  Under 
the  Lone  Star,"  speaks  of  two  nomadic 
tribes — the  *^  Batwa  Bankonko"  and  the 
**  Batwa  Basingi" — the  former  of  whom 
were  tbe  terror  of  the  Bakete,  who,  to  ob- 
tain protection  from  them,  became  tribu- 
tary to  the  Bakuba.  He  makes  no  men- 
tion, however,  of  their  racial  peculiarities. 

The  Obongo,  discovered  by  du  Chailla 
in  1865,  inhabit  the  Ashango  country,  in 
the  mountains  sonth  of  the  Ogow^.  They 
were  "stoutly  built,  like  chimpanzees," 
with  broad  chests  and  muscular  limbs  ; 
some  of  them  were  not  more  than  4  feet  in 
height,  others  from  4  feet  2  inches  to  4 
feet  7  inches.  Tl^ey  were'  '*  of  a  dirty 
yellow  color,"  with  hair  growing  in  tufts  ; 
and  lived  in  the  same  sort  of  relation  to 
the  Ashangos  as  the  Batwa  to  the  Bakuba. 
A  full  description  of  their  settlement  and 
its  little  circular  huts  made  of  branches 
may  be  found  in  Du  Chaillu's  **  Ashangn- 
Land."t 

The  same  people  were  seen  by  Dr.  Lenz, 

*  About  4  feet  9^  inches. 

f  Trana.  Berlin  Anihrop.  8oc„  1886. 

X  Pp.  315  sqq. 
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urhen  he  ascended  the  Okanda  (a  tributary 
of  the  Ogowe)  in  1874.  He  found  that 
they  were  called  *'  Babongo,"  and  also 
**  Vambuta"  (Wambatti  ?),  though  their 
real  name  appeared  to  be  6a ri  or  Bali.  As 
he  did  not  penetrate  further  than  12°  £., 
he  did  not  reach  their  actual  divelling- 
places,  which  were  said  to  be  a  fortnight's 
journey  beyond  that  point,  though  he  saw 
and  measured  a  considerable  number  of  in- 
dividuals. His  measurements  range  be- 
tween ].S2  and  1.42  metre,  and  he  partic- 
ularly notices  the  contrast  between  their 
round  huts  and  the  rectangular  style  of 
architecture  prevailing  in  the  district.* 

Somewhere  to  the  north  of  these,  per- 
haps, may  be  placed  the  Kenkob  and  Bet- 
san,  of  whom  Dr.  Eoelle,  the  learned  au- 
thor of  the  **  Polyglotta  Africana" 
(1854),  heard  at  Sierra  Leone.  He  ob- 
tained his  information  from  two  liberated 
slaves,  one  of  whom,  a  man  named  Yon, 
was  a  native  of  a  country  called  Bayon, 
supposed  to  lie  about  5°  N.  and  between 
12°  and  13°  E.  This  man  declared  that 
four  days'  journey  eastward  from  his  home 
there  was  a  great  lake  called  Liba,  on 
whose  banks  lived  the  Lufum  tribe,  '*  tall, 
strong,  and  warlike  ;  clad  in  black  mon- 
key-skins, and  fighting  with  spears  and 
lUTOws.  Near  Lufum,"  the  account  con- 
tinues, '*  and  also  on  the  shores  of  the 
Liba,  is  another  people,  called  Kenkob, 
only  three  or  four  feet  high,  but  very 
stout,  and  the  most  excellent  marksmen. 
They  are  peaceful,  live  on  the  produce  of 
the  chase,  and  are  so  liberal  that  if,  e.g,^ 
one  has  killed  an  elephant  he  would  give 
the  whole  of  it  away." 

Another  man,  whose  home  was  to  the 
northwestward  of  Bayon,  gave  Dr.  Eoelle 
a  very  similar  account  of  a  tribe  called 
**  Betsan,*'  liring  "  on  the  river  Riba,f 
which  comes  from  Bansa  and  goes  to  Bam- 
bongo."  These,  too,  are  successful  hunt- 
ers, and  are  also  said  to  make  bark  cloth 
for  themselves,  whereas  Du  Chaillu's 
Obongo  wore  nothing  but  the  cast-off  grass 
cloths  of  the  Ashangos.  The  Betsan 
sometimes  exchange  their  venison  for  mil- 
let, etc.,  in  the  Rufum  country.  **  They 
do  not  cultivate  the  ground,  but  are  con- 


♦  See  PetermanrCs  MUiheiivrngen  for  1877  (p. 
108).  Also  Dr.  Lenz*s  paper  in  the  Transaa- 
iions  of  the  Berlin  OeographiccU  Society. 

t  Evidently  the  same  as  Liba  ;  as  Kafam= 
Lufum. 


stantly  on  the  move,  changing  their  abode 
every  six  or  twelve  months.  Their  houses 
can  be  easily  built,  taken  down,  and  even 
carried  along  with  them,  consisting,  as  they 
do,  of  the  bark  of  a  large  tree.  The  Bet- 
san hunt  monkeys,  baboons,  wild  hogs, 
deer,  elephants,  etc."* 

I  can  suggest  no  affinity  for  the  names 
here  given  to  the  Pygmies,  unless  Kenkob 
contains  a  possible  reminiscence  of  "  Khol- 
Khoi,"  or  "  Koi  Koib,"  the  tiibal  name 
used  by  the  Hottentots  among  themselves. 
It  is  utterly  unlike  a  Bantu  word,  and  may 
be  a  relic  of  the  language  originally  com- 
mon to  all  the  Pycmy  tribes,  which  many 
of  them  seem  to  oe  losing.  Bambongo, 
on  the  other  hand,  distinctly  suggests 
Obongo,  and  may  have  originated  the  lat- 
ter name  (which,  as  the  variant  Babonfto 
shows,  seems  to  be  Bantu) — the  Kenkob 
adopting  it  from  the  district  where  they 
had  sojourned.  Or,  again,  it  may  be  a 
tribal  name,  reported  to  Dr.  Koelle's  in- 
formant as  that  of  a  district. 

Turning  to  Southwestern  Africa,  we  find 
that  Major  Serpa  Pinto,f  in  1878,  met 
with  a  tribe  called**  Mucassequeres,'*  liv- 
ing in  the  forests  between  the  Cubango  and 
Cuando,  while  the  open  country  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Ambuellas.  These  people 
have  *'  eyes  very  small  and  out  of  the 
right  line,  cheek-bones  very  far  apart  and 
high,  nose  fiat  to  the  face,  and  nostrils  dis- 
proportionately wide. ' '  Their  hair  is  crisp 
and  woolly,  growing  in  separate  patches^ 
and  thickest  on  the  top  of  the  head.  Un- 
like  the  Obongo,  they  build  no  kind  of 
shelter,  but,  like  them,  are  skilled  in  the 
use  of  bows  and  arrows,  and  live  on  roots, 
honey,  and  game.  In  color  they  are  *  *  a 
dirty  yellow,  like  the  Hottentots,  while 
the  Ambuellas  are  black,  though  of  a  Cau- 
casian type  of  feature." 

Further  south,  near  the  borders  of  the 
Kalahari  Desert,  Serpa  Pinto  found  a 
tribe  similar  in  most  respects  to  the  Mu- 
oassequercs,  but  deep  black,  and  known 
by  the  name  uf  Massaruas.  These  (who 
are  less  savage  than  the  Mucassequeres) 
are  probably  a  tribe  of  Bushmen,  very 
much  resembling,  if  not  identical  with, 
the  M'Kabba,  or  N'Tchabba,  brought  by 
Signer  Farini  from  the  Kalahari  Desert. 
These  last  were  carefully  examined  by 
Professor  Virchow,  and  described  by  him 

♦  Polyglotta  Africana,  p.  12. 

t  HovD  I  Crossed  Africa,  Vol.  11.,  pp.  320  sqq^ 
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in  a  paper  read  before  the  Berlin  Anthro- 
pological Society,  March  20,  1886. 

We  have  now  to  notice  the  section  of 
the  Pygmy  race  with  which  Europeans 
have  come  most  in  contact — the  Hotten- 
tots and  Bushmen.  The  Hottentots  (as 
they  are  now  known  to  ns,  their  real 
name  for  themselves  being  "  Khoi- 
Khoi''*)  represent  probably  the  highest 
development  of  the  race,  and  differ  not- 
ably from  its  other  members  in  being  a 
pastoral  people.  When  Van  Riebeek 
landed  at  the  Cape,  in  1652,  they  existed 
in  great  numbers,  roaming  the  country 
with  large  herds  of  cattle.  Kafir  wars 
and  Dutch  ^*  commandoes,"  with  other 
causes,  have  so  far  thinned  them  out  that 
few,  if  any,  genuine  '*  Cape  Hottentots" 
now  exist,  their  place  being  taken  by  the 
Giiquas  and  other  tribes  of  mixed  race. 
Two  cognate  tribes,  the  Eoiannasf  and 
Namaquas,  still  exist,  but  in  diminished 
numbers. 

That  keen  observer,  Moffat,  as  long  ago 
as  the  fiist  decade  of  this  century,  noticed 
the  distinct  and  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  Hottentots,  and  recognized  their  ra- 
cial identity  with  the  Bushmen.  He 
speaks  of  ''that  nation,  which  includes 
Hottentots,  Korannas,  Namaquas,  and 
Bushmen,'*  and  describes  them,  as  a 
whole,  as  ''  not  swarthy'  or  black,  but 
rather  of  a  sallow  color,  and  in  some  cases 
so  light  that  a  tinge  of  red  in  the  cheek  is 
perceptible,  especially  among  the  Bush- 
men. They  are  generally  smaller  in  stat- 
ure than  their  neighbors  of  the  interior  ; 
their  visage  and  form  very  distinct,  and 
in  general  the  top  of  the  head  broad  and 
flat ;  their  faces  tapering  to  the  chin, 
with  high  cheek-bones,  flat  nose,  and 
large  lips."  He  further  notes  that  the 
first  three  speak  languages  which  are  mu- 
tually intelligible,  while  that  of  the  Bush- 
men, though  cognate,  is  quite  distinct. 
Writing  (after  his  retuin  to  England)  in 
1842,  when  as  yet  the  Akkas  and  Batwa 
were  unknown  to  science,  he  suggests 
that,  *'  when  the  sons  of  Ham  entered 
Afiica  by  Egypt^  and  the  Arabians  by  the 

*  Or  Koi-koib  (*'m%n  of  men")  according 
to  Dr.  Cast.  The  Kafirs  call  them  **  Lawi.*' 
**  Hottentot*'  is  merely  a  nickname  given  by 
the  early  Dutch  settlers,  who  declared  the  na- 
tives spoke  an  unintelligible  language,  consist- 
ing only  of  soundu  like  hoi  and  tot, 

t  Some  ethnologists  are  inclined  to  look  on 
the  Koranna  tribe  as  a  cross  between  Hottjen- 
tots  and  Bushmen. 


Red  Sea,  the  Hottentot  progenitors  took 
the  lead,  and  gradually  advanced,  as  they 
weie  forced  forward  by  an  inci easing  pop- 
ulation in  their  rear,  until  they  reached 
the  ends  of  the  earth."  He  further  re- 
marks :  *^  It  may  also  be  easily  conceived 
by  those  acquainted  with  the  emigration 
of  tribes  that,  during  their  progress  to  the 
south,  parties  remained  behind  in  the  more 
sequestered  and  isolated  spots  where  they 
had  located,  while  the  nation  moved  on- 
ward, and  research  may  yet  prove  that 
that  remarkable  people  originally  came 
from  Egypt."  In  corroboration  of  this 
theory,  he  mentions  having  beard  from  a 
Syrian,  who  had  lived  in  ^ypt,  of  slaves 
in  the  Cairo  market,  brought  from  a  great 
distance  in  the  interior,  who  spoke  a  lan- 
guage similar  to  that  of  the  Hottentots,  and 
were  not  nearly  so  dark-colored  as  ne- 
groes in  general.  These  must  certainly 
have  been  Akkas.* 

As  for  the  Bushmen,  wo  have  pretty 
full  accounts  of  them  from  various  sources. 
Moffat  has  much  to  say  about  them — too 
much  to  quote  in  full — which  may  be 
found  in  the  first  and  fourth  chapters  of 
his  '*  Missionary  Labors  in  South  Africa," 
and  is  supplemented  by  Livingstone  in 
the  **  Missionary  Travels." 

Mr.  Alfred  J.  Bethell  (in  a  letter  to 
the  Standard  which  appeared  on  April 
26,  1889)  says  that  the  Bushmen  proper 
are  now  *'  nearly  if  not  quite  extinct," 
the  people  now  so  called  being  outcasts 
from  the  Matabele,  Bamangwato,  and 
other  Bantu  communities.  Mr.  A.  A. 
Anderson,!  however,  who  extended  his 
journeys  far  beyond  the  northern  limits  of 
the  Transvaal,  makes  frequent  mention  of 
them,  and  discriminates  four  distinct 
types,  noticing  especially  a  very  light- 
colored  variety,  only  found  in  the  Drak- 
ensberg  Mountains  and  the  ranges  west  of 
them.  There  seems  to  be  a  tradition  of 
hostility  between  the  Bushmen  and  Hot- 
tentots ;  and  the  difference  between  them 
in  pursuits  and  habits  has  always  been 
sharply  marked  ;  but  the  fact  of  their 
aflSnity  has  seldom   or  never  been  ques- 

^^-^— ^-^^— ^^^— ^^^— ^-^— ^-^^-^-^^    -  -  ■  III    I  a 

*  Win  wood  Beade*8  remark  (African  Sketch 
Book,  Vol  n.,  p.  528),  written  m  1873  or  ear- 
lier, is  worth  notice.  *  *  His  (Da  Ghailln'  s)  dia* 
covet y  of  the  Dwarfs  {who  are  certainly  Bush- 
men) is  an  important  oontribntion  to  the  eth- 
nology of  Africa." 

t  Twenty-five  years  in  a  Wagon  in  South 
Africa,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  235,  282,  etc.;  Vol.  H.,  p. 
74. 
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tioned.  Moffat  distinctly  states  his  belief 
(supported  by  the  amdogy  of  the  Balala, 
or  out-cast  Bechuanas)  that  they  are  the 
descendants  of  Hottentots  driven  by  want 
and  the  hostility  of  stronger  neighbors 
into  the  desert.  Generations  of  perpetual 
living  on  the  edge  of  starvation  have  made 
of  thera  the  gauntest  and  skinniest  of 
ahapes — seemingly  designed  by  nature  to 
show  what  human  beings  can  endure  in 
that  line,  and  live — and  developed  in 
them,  in  spite,  or  because  of  their  physi- 
cal weakness  and  insignificance,  a  cunning 
and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  nature  that 
to  the  savage  mind  seems  little  short  of 
superhuman.  Some  of  the  Kafirs  believe 
that  the  Bushmen  can  understand  the 
language  of  the  baboons ;  and  countless 
instances  of  their  skill  in  tracking  game 
and  finding  water  are  on  record.  They 
possess  a  wonderful  gift  of  mimicry,  can 
imitate  to  the  life  the  action  of  any  man 
or  animal,  and  have  a  passionate  love  of 
music.  They  can  evolve  from  their  prim- 
itive instruments — the  **  gorah,"  with  its 
catgut  and  quill,  or  the  hollow  gourd- 
shell,  with  strings  stretched  across  it — 
plaintive  melodies  of  a  surprising  sweet- 
ness, very  different  from  the  hideous  tin' 
tamarre  of  horns  and  tom-toms  which  de- 
lights the  heart. of  the  average  African. 
Moreover,  having  a  quick  ear  and  a  re- 
tentive memory,  they  will  pick  up  and 
repeat  any  civilized  tune  once  heard — 
whether  the  Chorales  of  the  German  mis- 
sion, or  the  more  secular  ditty  sung  by 
the  wandering  traders.  Their  poisoned 
arrows,  and  their  noiseless,  furtive  ways 
of  coming  and  going,  inspire  the  stronger 
races  with  a  vague  .  dread  of  them — 
strengthened,  no  doubt,  by  that  uncanny 
something  which,  as  Mr.  F.  Boyle  re- 
marks, '^  makes  a  Bush-boy  resemble  a 
bird  the  more,  the  more  he  shows  a  sim- 
ian intelligence." 

We  have  thus,  in  a  hasty  and  imperfect 
manner,  surveyed  the  known  fragments 
of  the  aboriginal  African  race.  We  have 
seen  that  they  resemble  each  other  to  a 
great  extent  in  physical  conformation  and 
in  manners  and  customs  ;  the  differences 
being  for  the  most  part  due  (like  the  ex- 
tremely poor  development  and  degraded 
way  of  life  of  the  Bushmen)  to  differences 
in  habitat  and  environment.  The  Hot- 
tentot and  S;ln  or  Saab  (Bushman)  lan- 
gnages  we  have  seen  to  be  related,  though 
distinct ;  and  they  are  radically  different 


from  every  known  Bantu  tongue.  Some 
have  even  denied  that  tliey  are  articulate 
speech  at  all.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
^  clicks"  has  often  been  insisted  on  ;* 
another  distinguishing  characteristic  is  the 
existence  (at  least  in  the  Hottentot  lan- 
guage) of  grammatical  gender — a  feature 
wholly  absent  from  the  Bantu  tongue?. 
The  Bushman  language  is  said  to  be  mono- 
syllabic. The  Hottentots,  however,  now 
mostly  speak  Dutch — or  that  variety  of  it 
to  be  heard  at  the  Cape — and  probably 
both  languages  are  on  the  way  to  extinc- 
tion. It  is  said  that  *'  a  missionary,  be- 
ing invited  by  the  Government  to  send 
books  in  the  Eoraf  dialect  to  be  printed, 
remarked  that  his  experience  was  that  it 
was  easier  to  teach  the  young  to  read 
Dutch,  and  that  the  old  could  not  learn 

at  all.  "t 

An  examination   of  the  list   of  Batwa 

words  collected  by  Dr.  Wolf,  as  compared 
with  his  Baluba  and  Bakuba  vocabularies, 
and  the  Congo  and  Swahili  languages,  has 
convinced  me  that  the  Batwa,  if  they  have 
not  adopted  and  modified  the  speech  of 
their  neighbors,  have  at  any  rate  adopted 
a  great  many  Bantu  words  into  their  own. 
The  numbers  up  to  ten,  for  instance,  are 
identical  (with  slight  differences  of  pro- 
nunciation) in  the  Batwa  and  Baluba  lan- 
guages. But  as  yet  the  materials  for  com- 
parison are  too  scanty  for  any  definite 
statement  to  be  made.  The  few  words 
elicited  from  the  dwarf  met  by  Stanley 
were,  as  Mr.  Johnston  points  out,  decid- 
edly Bantu  ;  but  we  need  not  conclude 
from  this  that  the  Pygmy  race  consists 
merely  of  outcast  and  degenerate  Bantus. 
What  more  likely  than  that  a  small  and 
isolated  tribe,  who,  like  the  Batwa,  fre- 
quently had  friendly  intercourse  with  sur- 
rounding and  more  powerful  tribes,  should, 
to  a  certain  extent,  adopt  the  language  of 
the  latter  f 

'Surveying  the  Pygmy  race  as  a, whole, 
we  find  them — shorn  of  th^  mythical  and 
magical  glamour  with  which  distance  and 
mystery  had  invested  them — not  so  very 
different,  after  all,  from  other  human  be- 
ings, but  still  sufficiently  interesting. 
There  is  a  shock  of  disillusion  in  passing 

*  Some  of  the  Kaftr  languages  possess  these 
clicks,  bat  they  have  undoubtedly  been  bor- 
rowed. 

t  Spoken  on  the  Orange  Biver. 

X  Modem  Ltviguagts  of  Africa,  By  B.  N. 
Cost. 
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from  the  elves  and  trolls  of  a  past  age — not 
to  mention  Alberic  of  the  Nibelung's  Hoard 
— to  the  worthy  but  prosaic  Lapps  of  the 
present  day  ;  and  the  "  little  people"  of 
whom  Bwana  Abed  entertained  such  a 
vivid  and  unpleasant  recollection  were 
doubtless  minimized  in  stature  by  the  ret- 
rospective imagination.  No  well-authen- 
ticated adult  Mtwa,  Akka,  or  Mbattl 
seems  to  be  much  less  than  4  feet  6 
inches  ;  while  Dr.  Petermann  thinks  that 
the  Pygmies  on  the  whole,  run  about  a 
head  shorter  than  the  average  negro.  Thid 
may  be  disappointing  to  those  who  are 
ever  on  the  look-out  for  the  marvellous — 
by  which  they  mean  the  abnormal — but 
the  facts  as  they  stand  present  quite  suffi- 
cient food  for  thought  to  a  more  rational 
frame  of  mind. 

1  cannot  attempt  to  deal  with  the  origin 
of  the  Pygmy  race,  or  its  relationship  to 
the  Andamanese  and  the  Veddahs  of  Cey- 
lon, who  are  said  to  have  some  character- 
istics in  common  with  them.  But  it 
seems  clear  that  they  were  once  spread 
over  a  great  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
continent ;  that  they  were  broken  up  and 
])artially  exterminated  by  the  advent  of 
the  stronger  dark  races  ;  and  that,  as  a 
race,  they  are  passing  away.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  look  at  an  analogous  case  in 
Europe.  A  race  of  small  stature,  slight 
frame,  and  comparatively  low  type, 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  advanced  beyond  the 
hunter  stage,  occupied  the  British  Islands 
and  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Conti- 
nent. They  were  partly  massacfed  or  en- 
slaved, partly  driven  into  the  mountains, 
by  their  Celtic  conquerors  ;  and  in  the 
lonely  recesses  of  the  hills  and  woods — 
what  with  their  weakness  and  their 
strength,  their  cunning  and  their  skill  in 
metals,  their  music,  and  their  underground 
dwellings  and  their  stiange,  uncanny  wis- 
dom— a  growth  of  legend  and  poetry 
sprang*  up  about  them,  till  they  were  no 
longer  known  save  as  elves,  gnomes,  trolls, 
or  **  Good  People,"  whom  one  dared  not 
name. 

It  is  somewhat  suggestive,  as  beaiing  on 
the  question  of  the  original  immigration 
into  Africa,  to  note  that  there  was,  as 
late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  a  Pygmy 
tribe  living  in  Arabia,  who  may  well  have 
been  a  detachment  left  behind  when  the 
main  body  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  authority 


for  this  fact  is  Lodovico  di  Bartema,  other* 
wise  known  as  Ludovicus  Wertomannus, 
whose  narrative  of  a  visit  to  Mecca  (about 
1500)  is  contained  in  Vol.  IV.  of  "  Ha- 
kluyt's  Voyages."  This  account  inns 
thus  : 

In  the  space  of  ejght  dajes  we  came  to  a 
monntayne  which  conteynetL  in  circuit  ten  or 
twelve  myles.  This  is  inhabited  with  Jewes 
to  the  nnmber  of  fy ve  thousiiDd  or  thereabout. 
They  are  very4ittl6  of  statare,  as  of  the  hyght 
of  hye  or  sixe  spannes.  and  some  mnche  lesse. 
They  have  small  voyces  like  women,  and  of 
blacSce  colonr,  yet  some  blacker  than  other. 
They  feede  of  none  other  meate  than  goates' 
fleshe.  They  are  oircamcised,  and  deny  not 
themselves  to  be  Jewes. 

This  last  sentence,  apparently,  contains 
the  evidence  for  their  Judaism.  It  is  now 
well  known  that  the  rite  in  question  is  com- 
monly practised  in  Africa,  and  by  the 
Hottentots,  among  others.  What  has  be- 
come of  these  **  Jewes'^  does  not  appear. 
Probably  they  have  gone  the  way  of  nearly 
all  the  Bushmen.  Will  the  Akkas  and 
the  rest  follow  them  ?  As  a  race  they  are 
doomed  to  pass  away  ;  yet  this  need  not 
imply — we  hope  it  does  not — that  they 
are  to  be  massacred,  or  starved  ont  of  ex- 
istence. It  was  long  believed  that  the 
Celtic  Britons  had  been  utterly  exter- 
minated (except  in  Wales  and  Cornwall) 
by  the  Teutonic  invaders,  whom  the  older 
school  histories  taught  ns  to  consider  as 
our  exclusive  ancestors.  When  the  ex- 
istence of  the  older,  dwarfish,  Euskarran 
or  Neolithic  race  was  discovered,  it  was  at 
first  supposed  that  they  had  in  tike  man- 
ner been  made  a  clean  sweep  of  by  the 
Celts.  Recent  researches  have  made  it 
probable  that  this  was  by  no  means  the 
case  ;  indeed,  Mr.  Grant  Allen  thinks  that 
there  is  a  considerable  Euskarran  element 
in  the  English  population  of  to-day.  The 
black-haired  aborigines — what  was  left  of 
them — gradually  amalgamated  with  the 
light-haired  and  blue-eyed  Celts  ;  and  these 
were,  in  turn,  absorbed  by  the  English 
properly  so  called.  And  wo  have  seen 
that  tho  GriquHs  and  other  mixed  races 
exist  in  Cape  Colony,  some,  at  least,  of 
whom  have  shown  themselves  capable  of 
being  respectable  and  useful  in  their  gen- 
eration ;  and  it  is  at  least  possible  that 
these  mixed  races  may  survive,  and  in 
time  amalgamate  with  the  Bantu. — Gen^ 
tleman^s  Magazine, 
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•*BuT  if  itbeagririr' 

'*  Lord  of  mj  life,  it  canaot  be.  I 
have  prayed  for  so  maDj  nights,  and  sent 
gifts  to  Sheikh  Badl's  slirine  so  often, 
that  I  know  God  will  give  us  a  son— a 
man  child  that  shall  grow  into  a  man. 
Think  of  this  and  be  glad.  My  mother 
shall  be  his  mother  till  I  can  take  him 
again,  and  the  mullah  of  the  Pattan 
mosque  shall  cast  his  nativity — God  send 
he  be  born  in  an  auspicious  hour  ! — and 
then,  and  then  thou  wilt  never  weary  of 
me,  thv  slave." 

^'  Since  when  hast  thou  been  a  slave, 
my  queen  ?" 

**  Since  the  beginning — till  this  mercy 
came  to  me.  How  could  I  be  sure  of  thy 
love  when  I  knew  that  I  had  been  bought 
with  silver?" 

**  Nay,  that  was  the  dowry.  I  paid  it 
to  thy  mother." 

'*  And  she  has  buried  it,  and  sits  upon 
it  all  day  long  like  a  hen.  What  talk  is 
yours  of  dower  I  I  was  bought  as  though 
I  had  been  a  Lucknow  dancing-girl  instead 
of  a  child." 

**  Art  thou  sorry  for  the  sale  ?" 

'*  I  have  sorrowed  ;  but  to-day  I  am 
glad.  Thou  wilt  never  cease  to  love  me 
now  ? — answer,  my  king." 

**  Never — never.     No." 

**  Not  even  though  the  mem-log ^ihe 
white  women  of  thy  own  blood — love 
thee  i  And  remember,  I  have  watched 
them  driving  in  the  evening ;  they  are 
very  fair." 

^*  I  have  seen  fire-balloons  by  the  hun- 
dred. I  have  seen  the  moon,  and — then 
I  saw  no  more  fire-balloons." 

Ameera  clapped  her  hands  and  laughed. 
**  Very  good  talk,"  she  said.  Then  with 
an  assumption  of  great  statelinesa  :  *Mt  is 
enough.  Thou  hast  my  permission  to  de- 
part,— if  thou  wilt." 

The  man  did  not  move.  He  was  sit- 
ting on  a  low  red-lacquered  couch  in  a 
room  furnished  only  with  a  blue  and  white 
floor-cloth,  some  rugs,  and  a  very  com- 
plete collection  of  native  cushions.  At 
his  feet  sat  a  woman  of  sixteen,  and  she 
was  all  but  all  the  wot  Id  in  his  e\es.  By 
every  rule  and  law  she  should  have  been 
otherwise,  for  he  was  an  Englishman,  and 


she  a  Mussulman's  daughter  bought  two 
years  before  from  her  mother,  who,  being 
left  without  money,  would  have  sold 
Ameera  shrieking  to  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness if  the  pi  ice  had  been  sufi&cient 

It  was  a  contract  entered  into  with  a 
light  heart ;  but  even  before  the  girl  had 
reached  her  bloom  she  came  to  fill  the 
greater  portion  of  John  Holden's  life. 
For  her,  and  the  withered  hag  her  moth- 
er, he  had  taken  a  little  house  overlooking 
the  great  red- walled  city,  and  found, — 
when  the  marigolds  had  sprung  up  by  the 
well  in  the  courtyard,  and  Ameera  had 
established  herself  according  to  her  own 
ideas  of  comfort,  and  her  mother  had 
ceased  grumbling  at  the  inadequacy  of  the 
cooking-places,  the  distance  from  the  daily 
market,  and  at  matters  of  housekeeping  in 
general, — that  the  house  was  to  him  his 
home.  Any  one  could  enter  his  bachelor's 
bungalow  by  day  or  night,  and  the  life 
that  he  led  there  was  an  unlovely  one.  In 
the  house  in  the  city  his  feet  only  could 
pass  beyond  the  outer  courtyard  to  the 
women's  rooms  ;  and  when  the  big  wood- 
en gate  was  bolted  behind  him  he  was 
king  in  his  own  territory,  with  Ameera  for 
queen.  And  there  was  going  to  be  added 
to  this  kingdom  a  third  person  whose  ar- 
rival Holden  felt  inclined  to  resent.  It  in- 
terfered with  his  perfect  happiness.  It 
disarranged  the  orderly  peace  of  the  house 
that  was  his  own.  But  Ameera  was  wild 
with  delight  at  the  thought  of  it,  and  her 
mother  not  less  so.  The  love  of  a  man, 
and  particulaily  a  white  man,  was  at  the 
best  an  inconstant  afi^air,  but  it  might, 
both  women  argued,  be  held  fast  by  a 
baby's  hands.  '*  And  then,"  Ameera 
would  always  say,  *'  then  he  will  never 
care  for  the  white  mem-log.  I  hate  them 
all— I  hate  them  all." 

'*  He  will  go  back  to  his  own  people  in 
time,"  said  the  mother  ;  **  but  by  the 
blessing  of  God  that  time  is  yet  afar  off." 

Holden  sat  silent  on  the  couch  thinking 
of  the  future,  and  his  thoughts  were  not 
pleasant.  The  drawbacks  of  a  double  life 
are  manifold.  The  Government,  with 
singular  care,  had  ordered  him  out  of  the 
station  for  a  foitnight  on  special  duty  in 
the  place  of  a  man  who  was  watching  by 
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the  bedside  of  a  sick  wife.  The  verbal 
BOtificntioD  of  the  transfer  bad  been  edged 
by  a  cheerful  remark  that  Holden  ought 
to  think  himself  lucky  in  being  a  bachelor 
and  a  free  man.  Ue  came  to  break  the 
news  to  Aroeera. 

^'  It  is  not  good,"  she  said  slowly, 
''but  it  is  not  all  bad.  There  is  my 
mother  here,  and  no  harm  will  come  to 
me — unless  indeed  I  die  of  pure  joy.  Go 
thou  to  thy  work  and  think  no  trouble- 
some thoughts.  When  the  dajs  are  done 
1  believe  .  .  .  nay,  I  am  sure.  And — 
and  then  I  shall  lay  him  in  thy  arms,  and 
thou  wilt  love  me  forever.  The  tiain  goes 
to-night,  at  midnight  is  it  not  ?  Go  now, 
and  do  not  let  thy  heart  be  heavy  by  cause 
of  me.  But  thou  wilt  not  delay  in  return- 
ing ?  Thou  wilt  not  stay  on  the  road  to 
talk  to  the  bold  white  mem-log.  Come 
back  to  me  swiftly,  my  life." 

As  he  left  the  courtyard  to  reach  his 
horse  that  was  tethered  to  the  gate-post, 
Holden  spoke  to  the  white-haired  old 
watchman  who  guarded  the  house,  and 
bade  him  under  certain  contingencies  de- 
spatch the  iilled-up  telegraph -form  that 
Uolden  gave  him.  It  was  all  that  could 
be  done,  and  with  the  sensations  of  a  man 
who  has  attended  his  own  funeral  Holden 
went  away  by  the  night-mail  to  his  exile. 
Every  hour  of  the  day  he  dreaded  the  ar- 
rival of  the  telegrain,  and  every  hour  of 
the  night  he  pictured  to  himself  the  death 
of  Ameera.  In  consequence  his  work  for 
the  State  was  not  of  first-rate  quality,  nor 
was  his  temper  toward  his  colleagues  of 
the  most  amiable.  The  fortnight  ended 
without  a  sign  from  his  home,  and,  torn 
to  pieces  by  his  anxieties,  Holden  returned 
to  be  swallowed  up  for  two  precious  hours 
by  a  dinner  at  the  club,  wherein  he  heard, 
HS  a  man  hears  in  a  swoon,  voices  telling 
him  how  execrably  he  had  performed  the 
other  man^s  duties,  and  how  he  had  en- 
deared himself  to  all  his  associates.  Then 
he  fled  on  horseback  through  the  night 
with  his  heart  in  his  mouth.  There  was 
no  answer  at  first  to  his  blows  on  the  gate, 
and  he  had  just  wheeled  his  horse  round 
to  kick  it  in  when  Pir  Khan  appeared  with 
a  lantern  and  held  his  stirrup. 

**  Has  aught  occurred  ?"  said  Holden. 

**  The  news  does  not  come  from  my 
mouth.  Protector  of  the  Poor,  but — " 
He  held  out  his  shaking  hand  as  befitted 
the  bearer  of  good  news  who  is  entitled  to 
a  reward. 


Holden  hurried  through  the  courtyard. 
A  light  burned  in'  the  upper  room.  His 
horse  neighed  in  the  gateway  and  he  heard 
a  shrill  little  wail  that  sent  all  the  blood 
into  the  apple  of  his  throat.  It  was  a 
new  voice,  but  it  did  not  profe  that 
Ameera  was  alive. 

**  Who  is  there  ?"  he  called  up  the 
narrow  brick  staircase. 

There  was  a  cry  of  delight  from 
Ameera,  and  then  the  voice  of  the  moth- 
er, tremulous  with  old  age  and  pride — 
*'  We  be  two  women  and — the — man — 
thy — son." 

On  the  threshold  of  the  room  Holden 
stepped  on  a  naked  dagger,  that  was  laid 
there  to  avert  ili-luck,  and  it  broke  at  the 
hilt  under  his  impatient  heel. 

'*  God  is  great !"  cooed  Ameera  in  the 
half-light.  ^^  Thou  hast  taken  his  mis- 
fortunes on  thy  head. " 

**  Ay,  but  how  is  it  with  thee,  life  of 
my  life  ?  Old  woman,  how  is  it  with 
her  ?" 

^^  She  has  forgotten  her  sufferings  for 
joy  that  the  child  is  born.  There  is  no 
harm  ;  but  speak  softly,"  said  the 
mother. 

*'  It  only  needed  thy  presence  to  make 
me  all  well,"  said  Ameera.  '^  My  king, 
thou  hast  been  very  long  away.  What 
gifts  hast  thou  for  iiie  ?  Ah,  ah  !  It  is 
I  that  bring  gifts  this  time.  Look,  my 
life,  look.  Was  there  ever  such  a  babe  ? 
Nay,  I  am  too  weak  even  to  clear  my  arm 
from  him." 

'*  Rest  then,  and  do  not  talk.  I  am 
here,  bachari  (little  woman)." 

*'  Well  said,  for  there  is  a  bond  and  a 
heel-rope  (peecharee)  between  us  now  that 
nothing  can  break.  Look — canst  thou  see 
in  this  light  ?  He  is  without  spot  or 
blemish.  Never  was  such  a  man-child. 
Ya  Utah !  he  shall  be  a  pundit — no,  a 
trooper  of  the  Queen.  And,  my  life, 
dost  thou  love  me  as  well  as  ever,  though 
I  am  faint  and  sick  and  worn  ?  Answer 
truly." 

**  Yea.  I  love  as  I  have  loved,  with  all 
my  soul.     Lie  still,  pearl,  and  rest." 

'*  Then  do  not  go.  Sit  by  my  side  here 
— so.  Mother,  the  lord  of  this  house 
needs  a  cushion.  Bring  it."  There  was 
an  almost  imperceptible  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  new  life  that  lay  in  the  hollow 
of  Ameera's  arm.  "  Aho  I"  she  said, 
her  voice  breaking  with  love.  "  The  babe 
is  a  champion  from  his  birth.     He  is  kick- 
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in?  me  in  the  side  with  mighty  kicks. 
Was  there  ever  such  a  babe  !  And  he  is 
oars  to  us — thioe  and  mine.  Put  thy 
hand  on  his  head,  but  carefully,  for  he  is 
very  young,  and  men  are  unskilled  in 
such  matters.'' 

Very  cautiously  Holden  touched  with 
the  tips  of  his  finf^ers  the  downy  head. 

''He  is  of  the  Faith,"  said  Ameera  ; 
''  for  lying  here  in  the  night-watches  I 
whispered  the  call  to  prayer  and  the  pro- 
fession of  faith  into  his  ears.  And  it  is 
most  marvellous  that  he  was  born  upon  a 
Friday,  as  I  was  born.  Be  careful  of 
him,  my  life  ;  but  he  can  almost  grip  with 
his  hands." 

Holden  found  one  helpless  little  hand 
that  closed  feebly  on  his  finger.  And  the 
dutch  ran  through  his  limbs  till  it  settled 
about  his  heart.  Till  then  his  sole  thought 
had  been  for  Ameera.  He  began  to  real* 
ize  that  there  was  some  one  else  in  the 
world,  but  he  could  not  feel  that  it  was  a 
veritable  son  with  a  soul.  He  sat  down 
to  think,  and  Ameera  dozed  lightly. 

'*  Get  hence,  sahib,**  said  her  mother 
under  her  breath.  ''It  is  not  good  that 
she  should  find  you  here  on  waking.  She 
must  be  still." 

"  I  go,"  said  Holden  submissively. 
"  Here  be  rupees.  See  that  ray  baba  gets 
fat  and  finds  all  that  he  needs. ' ' 

The  chink  of  the  silver  roused  Ameera. 
"  I  am  his  mother,  and  no  hireling,"  she 
said  weakly.  "  Shall  I  look  to  him  more 
or  less  for  the  sake  of  money  ?  Mother, 
give  it  back.     I  have  borne  my  lord  a 


son. 
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The  deep  sleep  of  weakness  came  upon 
her  almost  before  the  sentence  was  com- 
pleted. Holden  went  down  to  the  court- 
yard very  softly  with  his  heart  at  ease. 
Pir  Khan,  the  old  watchman,  was  chuck- 
ling with  delight.  "  This  house  is  now 
complete,"  he  said,  and  without  further 
comment  thrust  into  Holden's  hands  the 
hilt  of  a  sabre  worn  many  years  ago  when 
he,  Pir  Khan,  served  the  Queen  in  the 
police.  The  bleat  of  a  tethered  goat  came 
from  the  well-kerb. 

"  There  be  two,"  said  Pir  Khan,  "  two 
goats  of  the  best  I  bought  them,  and 
they  cost  much  money  ;  and  since  there 
is  no  birth-party  assembled  their  flesh 
will  be  all  mine.  Strike  craftily,  sahib  ! 
'Tis  an  ill- balanced  sabre  at  the  best. 
Wait  till  they  raise  their  heads  from  crop- 
ping the  marigolds." 


"  And  why  ?"  said  Holden,  bewildered. 

*  *  For  the  birth-sacrifice.  What  else  ? 
Otherwise  the  child  being  unguarded  from 
fate  may  die.  The  Protector  of  the  Poor 
knows  the  fitting  words  to  be  said." 

Holden  had  learned  them  once  with  lit- 
tle thought  that  ho  would  ever  speak  them 
in  earnest.  The  touch  of  the  cold  sabre- 
hilt  in  his  palm  turned  suddenly  to  the 
clinging  grip  of  the  child  upstairs — the 
child  that  was  his  own  son — and  a  dread 
of  loss  filled  him. 

"  Strike  1"  said  Pir  Khan.  "  Never 
life  came  into  the  world  but  life  was  paid 
for  it.  See,  the  goats  have  raised  their 
heads.     Now  I     With  a  drawing  cut !" 

Hardly  knowing  what  he  did  Holden 
cut  twice  as  he  muttered  the  Mohamme- 
dan prayer  that  runs  : — "  Almighty  !  In 
place  of  this  ray  son  I  offer  life  for  life, 
blood  for  blood,  head  for  head,  bone  for 
bone,  hair  for  hair,  skin  for  skin."  The 
waiting  horse  snorted  and  bounded  in  his 
pickets  at  the  smell  of  the  raw  blood  that 
spirted  over  Holden's  riding-boots. 

"  Well  smitten  !"  said  Pir  Khan  wip- 
ing the  sabre.  "  A  swordsman  was  lost 
in  thee.  Go  with  a  light  heart,  Heaven- 
born.  I  am  thy  servant,  and  the  servant 
of  thy  son.  May  the  Presence  live  a 
thousand  years  and  .  .  .  the  flesh  of  the 
goats  is  all  mine  ?"  Pir  Khan  drew  back 
richer  by  a  month's  pay.  Holden  swung 
himself  into  the  saddle  and  rode  off 
through  the  low  hanging  wood-smoke  of 
the  evening.  He  was  full  of  riotous  ex- 
ultation, alternating  with  a  vast  vague  ten- 
derness directed  toward  no  particular  ob- 
ject, that  made  him  choke  as  he  bent  over 
the  neck  of  his  uneasy  horse.  '^  I  never 
felt  like  this  in  my  life,"  he  thought. 
"  I'll  go  to  the  club  and  pull  myself  to- 
gether." 

A  game  of  pool  was  beginning,  and  the 
room  was  full  of  men.  Holden  entered, 
eager  to  get  to  the  light  and  the  company 
of  his  fellows,  singing  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  : 

In  Baltimore  a-walking,  a  lady  I  did  meet  I 

"  Did  you  ?"  said  the  club-secretary 
from  his  corner.  "  Did  she  happen  to 
tell  you  that  your  boots  were  wringing 
wet  ?     Great  goodness,  man,  it's  blood  !" 

"  Bosh  !"  said  Holden,  picking  his  cue 
from  the  rack.  "  May  I  cut  in  ?  It's 
due.     Pve    been    riding    through    high 
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crops.     Mv  faith  !  my  boots  are  in  a  mess 
though  !"  " 

And  if  it  be  a  girl  she  shall  wear  a  wedding 

ring, 
And  if  it  be  a  boy  he  shall  fight  for  his  king. 
With  his  dirk,  and   his  cap,  and  his  little 

jacket  blue. 
He  shall  walk  the  qnarter-deck — " 

**  Yellow  on  blue — green  next  player/' 
said  the  marker  monotonously. 

**  He  shall  walk  the  quarter  deck, — am 
I  green,  marker  ?  He  shall  walk  the 
quarter-deck y — eh  !  that's  a  bad  shot, — as 
his  daddy  used  to  do  !^^ 

**  I  don't  see  that  you  have  anything  to 
crow  about,"  said  a  zealous  junior  civilian 
acidly.  **  The  Government  is  not  exact- 
ly pleased  with  your  work  when  you  re- 
lieved Sanders." 

^*  Does  that  inean  a  wigging  from  head- 
quarters f"  said  Holden  with  an  abstract- 
ed smile.     **  I  think  I  can  stand  it." 

The  talk  beat  up  round  the  ever-fresh 
subject  of  each  man's  work,  and  steadied 
II olden  till  it  was  time  to  go  to  his  dark 
empty  bungalow,  where  his  butler  received 
him  as  one  who  knew  all  his  affairs. 
Holden  remained  awake  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  night,  and  his  dreams  were 
pleasant  ones. 

II. 

**  How  old  is  he  now  ?" 

*  *  Ya  illah  !  What  a  man's  question  I 
He  is  all  but  six  wefks  old  ;  and  on  this 
night  I  go  up  to  the  house-top  with  thee^ 
my  life,  to  count  the  stars.  For  that  is 
auspicious.  And  he  was  bom  on  a  Friday 
under  the  sign  of  the  sun,  and  it  has  been 
told  to  me  that  he  will  outlive  us  both  and 
get  wealth.  Can  we  wish  for  aught  bet- 
ter, beloved  ?" 

**  There  is  nothing  better.  Let  us  go 
up  to  the  roof,  and  thou  shalt  count  the 
stars — but  a  few  only,  for  the  sky  is 
heavy  with  cloud." 

*'  The  winter  rains  are  late,  and  maybe 
they  come  out  of  season.  Come,  before 
all  the  stars  are  hid.  I  have  put  on  my 
richest  jewels." 

**  Thou  has  forgotten  the  best  of  all." 

^^  Ai!  Ours.  He  comes  also.  He 
has  never  yet  seen  the  skies." 

Ameera  climbed  the  narrow  staircase 
that  led  to  the  flat  roof.  The  child,  placid 
and  unwinking,  lay  in  the  hollow  cf  her 
right  arm,  gorgeous  in  silver-fringed  mus- 
lin with  a  small  skull-cap   on  his  head. 


Ameera  wore  all  that  she  valued  most. 
The  diamond  nose-stud  that  takes  the 
place  of  the  Western  patch  in  drawing  at- 
tention to  the  curve  of  the  nostril,  the 
gold  ornament  in  the  centre  of  the  fore- 
head studded  with  tallow-drop  emeralds 
and  flawed  rubies,  the  heavy  circlet  of 
beaten  gold  that  was  fastened  round  her 
neck  by  the  softness  of  the  pure  metal, 
and  the  chinking  curb-patterned  silver 
anklets  hanging  low  over  the  rosy  ankle-* 
bone.  She  was  dressed  in  jade  green  mus- 
lin as  befitted  a  daughter  of  the  Faith,  and 
from  shoulder  to  elbow  and  elbow  to  wrist 
ran  bracelets  of  silver  tied  with  floss  silk, 
frail  glass  bangles  slipped  over  the  wrist 
in  proof  of  the  slenderncss  of  the  hand, 
and  certain  heavy  gold  bracelets  that  had 
no  part  in  her  country's  ornaments  but, 
since  they  were  Holden' s  gift  and  fastened 
with  a  cunning  European  snap,  delighted 
her  immensely. 

They  sat  down  by  the  low  white  parapet 
of  the  roof,  overlooking  the  city  and  its 
lights. 

**Thcy  are  happy  down  there,"  said 
Ameera.  **  But  I  do  not  think  that  they 
are  as  happy  as  we.  Nor  do  I  think  the 
white  mem-log  are  as  happy.  And 
thou  ?" 

"  I  know  they  are  not.'* 

**  How  dost  thou  know  ?" 

*'  They  give  their  children  over  to  the 
nurses." 

*'  I  have  never  seen  that,"  said  Ameera 
with  a  sigh,  *'nor  do  I  wish  to  see. 
AhiP^ — she  dropped  her  head  on  Hol- 
den's  shoulder, — **  I  have  counted  forty 
stars^  and  I  am  tired.  Look  at  the  child, 
love  of  my  life,  he  is  counting  too." 

The  baby  was  staring  with  round  eyes 
at  the  dark  of  the  heavens.  Ameera 
placed  him  in  Holden's  arms,  and  he  lay 
there  without  a  cry. 

*'*'  What  shall  we  call  him  among  our. 
selves?"  she  said.  ^*  Look  I  Art  thou 
ever  tired  of  looking  ?  He  carries  thy 
very  eyes.     But  the  mouth—" 

**  Is  thine,  most  dear.  Who  should 
know  better  than  I  ?" 

'Tis  such  a  feeble  mouth.  Oh,  so  small  I 
And  yet  it  holds  my  heart  between  its  lips. 
Give  him  to  me  now.  He  has  been  too 
long  away." 

**  Nay,  let  him  lie  ;  he  has  not  yet  be- 
gun to  cry." 

**  When  he  cries  thou  wilt  give  him 
back — eh  I     What  a  man  of  mankind  tho^i 
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art !  If  he  cried  he  were  only  the  dearer 
to  me.  But,  my  life,  what  little  name 
shall  we  give  him  ?*' 

The  small  body  lay  close  to  Holden's 
heart.  It  was  utterly  helpless  and  very 
soft  He  scarcely  dared  to  breathe  for 
fear  of  crushing  it.  The  caged  green  par- 
rot that  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  guardian 
spirit  in  most  native  households  moved  on 
its  perch  and  fluttered  a  drowsy  wing. 

**  There  is  the  answer,"  said  Holden. 
*'  Mian  Mittu  has  spoken.  He  shall  be 
the  parrot.  When  he  is  ready  he  will  talk 
mightily  and  run  about.  Mian  Mittu  is 
the  parrot  in  thy — in  the  Mussulman 
tongue,  is  it  not?'' 

*  *  Why  put  me  so  far  off  V  *  said 
Ameera  fretfully.  **  Let  it  be  like  unto 
some  English  name — but  not  wholly.  For 
he  is  mine." 

'*  Then  call  him  Tota,  for  that  is  likest 
English." 

**  Ay,  Tota,  and  that  is  still  the  parrot. 
Forgive  me,  my  lord,  for  a  minute  ago, 
but  in  truth  he  is  too  little  to  wear  all  the 
weight  of  Mian  Mittu  for  name.  He  shall 
be  Tota— our  Tota  to  us.  Hearest  thou, 
oh,  small  one  ?  Littlest,  thou  art  Tota." 
She  touched  the  child*s  cheek,  and  he 
waking  wailed,  and  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
turn him  to  his  mother,  who  soothed  him 
with  the  wonderful  rhyme  of  Ari  koko, 
Ja  re  koko  !  which  says  : 

Oh,orow!  Goorow!  Baby*  s  sleeping  sound, 
And  the  wild  plains  grow  in  the  jungle,  only 

a  penny  a  pound. 
Only  a  penny  a  pound,  haba,  only  a  penny  a 

ponnd. 

Reassured  many  times  as  to  the  price  of 
those  plums,  Tota  cuddled  himself  down 
to  sleep.  The  two  sleek,  white  well  bul- 
locks in  the  courtyard  were  steadily  chew- 
ing the  cud  of  their  evening  meal  ;  old 
Pir  Khan  squatted  at  the  head  of  Holden^s 
horse,  his  police  sabre  across  his  knees, 
pulling  drowsily  at  a  big  water-pipe  that 
croaked  like  a  bull-frog  in  a  pond. 
Ameera's  mother  sat  spinntng  in  the  lower 
veranda,  and  the  wooden  gate  was  shut 
and  barred.  The  music  of  a  marriage  pro- 
cession came  to  the  roof  above  the  gentle 
hum  of  the  city,  and  a  string  of  flying- 
foxes  crossed  the  face  of  the  low  moon. 

**  I  have  prayed,"  said  Ameera  after  a 
long  pause,  '*  I  have  prayed  for  two 
things.  First,  that  I  may  die  in  thy  stead 
if  thy  death  is  demanded,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond that  I  may  die  in  the  place  of  the 


child.  I  have  prayed  to  the  Prophet  and 
to  Beebee  Miiiam  [the  Virgin  Mary]. 
Thinkest  thou  either  will  hear  f" 

'^  From«thy  lips  who  would  not  hear  the 
lightest  word  ?" 

'*  I  asked  for  straight  talk,  and  thou 
hast  given  me  sweet  talk.  Will  my  pray- 
ers be  heard  ?*' 

"  How  can  I  say  ?     God  is  very  good." 

**  Of  that  I  am  not  sure.  Listen  now. 
When  I  die,  or  the  child  dies,  what  is  thy 
fate  ?  Living,  thou  wilt  return  to  the 
bold  white  mem-log^  for  kind  calls  to 
kind." 

**  Not  always." 

**  With  a  woman,  no  ;  with  a  man  it  is 
otherwise.  Thou  wilt  in  this  life,  later 
on,  go  back  to  thine  own  folk.  That  I 
could  almost  endure,  for  I  should  be  dead. 
But  in  thy  very  death  thou  wilt  be  taken 
away  to  a  strange  place  and  a  paradise 
that  I  do  not  know." 

**  Will  it  be  paradise?" 

**  Surely,  for  who  would  harm  thee  ? 
But  we  two — I  and  the  child — shall  be 
elsewhere,  and  we  cannot  come  to  thee, 
nor  canst  thou  come  to  us.  In  the  old 
days,  before  the  child  was  born,  I  did 
not  think  of  these  things  ;  but  now  I  think 
of  them  always.     It  is  very  hard  talk." 

**  It  will  fall  as  it  will  fall.  To-morrow 
we  do  not  know,  but  to-day  and  love 
we  know  well.  Surely  we  are  happy 
now." 

**  So  happy  that  it  were  well  to  make 
our  happiness  assured.  And  thy  Beebeo 
Miriam  should  listen  to  me  ;  for  she  is 
also  a  woman.  But  then  she  would  envy 
me  !  It  is  not  seemly  for  men  to  worship 
a  woman." 

Holden  laughed  aloud  at  Ameera's  little 
spasm  of  jealousy. 

"  Is  it  not  seemly  ?  Why  didst  thou 
not  turn  me  from  worship  of  thee,  then  ?" 

**  Thou  a  worshipper  !  And  of  me  I 
My  king,  for  all  thy  sweet  words,  well  I 
know  that  I  am  thy  servant  and  thy  slave, 
and  the  dust  under  thy  feet.  And  I  would 
not  have  it  otherwise.     See  1" 

Before  Holden  could  prevent  her  she 
stooped  forward  and  touched  his  feet ;  re- 
covering herself  with  a  little  laugh  she 
hugged  Tota  closer  to  her  bosom.  Then, 
almost  savagely —  * 

**  Is  it  true  that  the  bold  white  mem-log 
live  for  three  times  the  length  of  my  life  } 
Is  it  true  that  they  make  their  marriages 
not  before  they  are  old  women  ?^ 
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**  They  marry  as  do  others — when  they 
are  women." 

**  That  I  know,  but  they  wed  when 
they  are  twenty-five.     Is  that  true  T' 

**That  istiue.'* 

"  Va  illah!  At  twenty-five  !  Who 
would  of  his  own  will  take  a  wife  even  of 
eighteen  ?  She  is  a  woman— ageing  every 
hour.  Twenty -five  !  I  shall  be  an  old 
woman  at  that  age,  and —  Those  viem- 
log  remain  young  forever.  How  I  hate 
them  !'' 

**  What  have  they  to  do  with  us  ?" 

'^  I  cannot  tell.  I  know  only  that  there 
may  now  be  alive  on  this  earth  a  woman 
ten  years  older  than  I  who  may  come  to 
thee  and  take  thy  love  ten  years  after  I  am 
an  old  woman,  gray  headed,  and  the 
nurse  of  Tota's  son.  That  is  unjust  and 
evil.     They  should  die  too." 

**  Now,  for  all  thy  years  thou  art  a 
child,  and  shalt  be  picked  up  and  carried 
down  the  staircase. " 

"  Tota  !  Have  a  care  for  Tota,  mv 
lord  !  Thou  at  least  art  as  foolish  as  any 
babe  !"  Ameera  tucked  Tota  out  of 
harm^s  way  in  the  hollow  of  her  neck, 
and  was  carried  down  stairs  laughing  in 
Holden^s  arms,  while  Tota'  opened  his 
eyes  and  smiled  after  the  manner  of  the 
lesser  angels. 

He  was  a  silent  infant,  and,  almost  be- 
fore Holden  could  realize  that  he  was  in 
the  world,  developed  into  a  small  gold- 
colored  little  god  and  unquestioned  despot 
of  the  house  overlooking  the  city.  Those 
were  months  of  absolute  happiness  to 
Holden  and  Ameera — happiness  with- 
drawn from  the  world,  shut  in  behind  the 
wooden  gate  that  Pir  Khan  guarded.  By 
day  Holden  did  his  work  with  an  immense 

Eity  for  such  as  were  not  so  fortunate  as 
imself,  and  a  sympathy  for  small  children 
that  amazed  and  amused  many  mothers  at 
the  little  station-gatherings.  At  nightfall 
he  returned  to  Ameera — Ameera  full  of 
the  wondrous  doings  of  Tota,  how  he  had 
been  seen  to  clap  his  hands  together  and 
move  his  fingers  with  intention  and  pur- 
pose— which  was  manifestly  a  miracle — 
how  later,  he  h^d  of  his  own  initiative 
crawled  out  of  his  low  bedstead  on  to  the 
floor  and  swayed  on  both  feet  for  the  space 
of  thre*^  breaths. 

**  And  they  were  long  breaths,  for  my 
heart  stood  still  with  delight,"  said 
Ameera. 

Then  he  took  the  beasts  into  his  coun- 


cils— ^the  well- bullocks,  the  little  gray 
squirrels,  the  mongoose  that  lived  in  a 
hole  near  the  well,  and  especially  Mian 
Mittu,  the  parrot,  whose  tail  he  grievously 
pulled,  and  Mian  Mittu  screamed  till 
Ameera  and  Holden  arrived, 

**0h,  villain!  Child  of  strength  I 
This  to  thv  brother  on  the  house-top  ! 
TobaK  tohah  !  Fie  !  Fie  !  But  I  know 
a  charm  to  make  him  wise  as  Suleiman 
and  Aflatoun  [Solomon  and  Plato].  Now 
look,"  said  Ameera.  She  drew  from  an 
embroidered  bag  a  handful  of  almonds. 
**  See  1  wo  count  seven.  In  the  name  of 
God  !" 

She  placed  Mian  Mittu,  very  angry  and 
rumpled,  on  the  top  of  his  cage,  and 
seating  herself  between  the  babe  and  the 
bird  she  cracked  and  peeled  an  almond 
less  white  than  her  teeth.  *'  This  is  a 
true  charm,  my  life,  and  do  not  laugh. 
See  I  I  give  the  parrot  one  half  and  Tota 
the  other. "  Mian  Mittu  with  careful  beak 
took  his  share  from  between  Ameera's  lips, 
and  she  kissed  the  other  half  into  the 
month  of  the  child,  who  ate  it  slowly  with 
wondering  eyes.  ''This  I  will  do  each 
day  of  seven,  and  without  doubt  he  wbo 
is  ours  will  be  a  bold  speaker  and  wise. 
Eh,  Tota,  what  wilt  thou  be  when  thou  art 
a  man  and  I  am  gray-headed  ?"  Tota 
tucked  his  fat  legs  into  adorable  creases. 
He  could  crawl,  but  he  was  not  going  to 
waste  the  spring  of  his  youth  in  idle 
speech.  He  wanted  Mian  Mittu' s  tail  to 
tweak. 

When  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  a  silver  belt — which,  with  a  magic- 
square  engraved  on  silver  and  hung  round 
his  neck,  made  up  the  greater  part  of  his 
clothing — he  staggered  on  a  perilous  jour- 
ney down  the  garden  to  Pir  Ehan  and 
proffered  him  all  his  jewels  in  exchange 
for  one  little  ride  on  Holden 's  horse,  hav- 
ing seen  nis  mother's  mother  chaffering 
with  pedlers  in  the  veranda.  Pir  Khan 
wept  and  set  the  untried  feet  on  his  own 
gray  head  in  sign  of  fealty,  and  brought 
the  bold  adventurer  to  his  mother's  arms, 
vowing  that  Tota  would  be  a  leader  of  men 
ere  his  beard  was  grown. 

One  hot  evening  while  he  sat  on  the 
roof  between  his  father  and  mpther  watch- 
ing  the  never-ending  warfare  of  the  kites, 
that  the  city  boys  flew,  he  demanded  a 
kite  of  his  own  with  Pir  Khan  to  fly  it, 
because  he  had  a  fear  of  dealing  with  any- 
thing larger  than  himself,  and  when  Hoi* 
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den  called  him  a  '*  spark/'  he  rose  to  his 
feet  and  answered  slowly  in  defence  of  his 
new-found  individaality  :  '*  Hum*  park 
nakin  hat.  Ham  admi  hat,  (I  am  no 
sparky  but  a  man.)" 

The  protest  made  Holdcn  choke  and 
derote  himself  very  seriously  to  a  consid- 
eration of  Tota's  future.  He  need  hardly 
have  taken  the  trouble.  The  delight  of 
that  life  was  too  perfect  to  endure.  There- 
fore it  was  taken  away  as  many  things  are 
taken  away  in  India — suddenly  and  with- 
out warning. '  The  little  lord  of  the  house, 
as  Pir  Khan  called  him,  grew  sorrowful 
and  complaiued  of  pains  who  had  never 
known  the  meaning  of  pain.  Ameera, 
wild  with  terror,  watched  him  through  the 
nighty  and  In  the  dawning  of  the  second 
day  the  Fife  was  shaken  out  of  him  by 
fever — the  seasonal  autumn  fever.  It 
seemed  altogether  impossible  that  he  could 
die,  and  neither  Ameera  nor  Holden  at 
firnt  believed  the  evidence  of  the  little  body 
on  the  bedstead.  Then  Ameera  beat  her 
bead  against  the  wall  and  would  have  flung 
herself  down  the  well  in  the  garden  had 
Holden  not  restrained  her  by  main  foice. 

One  mercy  only  was  granted  to  Holden. 
He  rode  to  his  office  in  broad  daylight  and 
found  waiting  him  an  unusually  heavy  mail 
that  demanded  concentrated  attention  and 
hard  work.  He  was  not,  however,  alive 
to  this  kindness  of  the  gods. 

HI. 

Thb  first  shock  of  a  bullet  is  no  more 
than  a  brisk  pinch.  The  wrecked  body 
does  not  send  in  its  protest  to  the  soul 
till  ten  or  fifteen  seconds  later.  Holden 
realized  his  pain  slowly,  exactly  as  he  had 
realized  his  happiness,  and  with  the  same 
imperious  necessity  for  hiding  all  trace  of 
it.  In  the  beginning  he  only  felt  that 
there  had  been  a  loss,  and  that  Ameera 
needed  comforting,  where  she  sat  with 
her  head  on  her  knees  shivering  as  Mian 
Mitu  from  the  house-top  called,  Tata  / 
Tata  /  Tata  !  Later  all  his  world  and  the 
daily  life  of  it  rose  up  to  hurt  him.  It 
was  an  outrage  that  any  one  of  the  chil- 
dren at  the  band-stand  in  the  evening 
should  be  alive  and  clamorous,  when  his 
own  child  lay  dead.  It  was  more  than 
mere  pain  when  one  of  them  touched  him, 
and  stories  told  by  over-fond  fathers  of 
their  children's  latest  performances  cut 
him  to  the  quick.     He  could  not  declare 


his  pain.  He  had  neither  help,  comfort, 
nor  sympathy  ;  and  Ameera  at  the  end  of 
each  weary -day  would  lead  him  through 
the  hell  of  self-questioning  reproach  which 
is  reserved  for  those  who  have  lost  a  child, 
and  believe  that  with  a  little — ^just  a  little 
more  care — it  might  have  been  saved. 

"Perhaps,"  Ameera  would  say,  **  I 
did  not  take  sufficient  heed.  Did  I,  or 
did  I  not  \  The  sun  on  the  roof  that  day 
when  he  played  so  long  alone  and  I  was — 
ahi!  braiding  my  hair — it  may  be  that 
the  sun  then  bred  the  fever.  If  I  had 
warned  him  from  the  sun  he  might  have 
lived.  But,  oh  my  life,  say  that  I  am 
guiltless  I  Thou  knowcst  that  I  loved  him 
as  I  love  thee.  Say  that  there  is  no  blame 
on  me,  or  I  shall  die — I  shall  die  !" 

**  There  is  no  blame — before  God,  none. 
It  was  written  and  how  could  we  do  aught 
to  save  ?  What  has  been,  has  been.  Let 
it  go,  beloved." 

"  He  was  all  my  heart  to  me.  How 
can  I  let  the  thought  go  when  my  arm  tells 
me  every  night  that  he  is  not  here  \  Ahi  f 
Ahi  /  Oh  Tota,  come  back  to  me— come 
back  again,  and  let  us  be  all  together  as  it 
was  before  1" 

"  Peace,  peace  1  For  thine  own  sake^ 
and  for  mine  also,  if  thou  lovest  me — rest." 

'*  By  this  I  know  thou  dost  not  caie  ; 
and  how  shouldst  thou  ?  The  white  men 
have  hearts  of  stone  and  souls  of  iron. 
Oh  that  I  had  married  a  man  of  mine  own 
people — though  he  beat  me,  and  had 
never  eaten  the  bread  of  an  alien  !" 

**  Am  I  an  alien — mother  of  my  son  ?" 

"What  else — sahib  f  .  .  .  Oh  forgive 
me — ^forgive  !  The  death  has  driven  me 
mad.  Thou  art  the  life  of  my  heart,  and 
the  light  of  my  eyes,  and  the  breath  of 
my  life,  and — and  I  have  put  thee  from 
me  though  it  was  but  for  a  moment.  If 
thou  goest  away  to  whom  shall  I  look  for 
help  ?  Do  not  be  angry.  Indeed,  it  was 
the  pain  that  spoke  and  not  thy  slave." 

**  I  know,  I  know.  We  be  two  who 
were  three.  The  greater  need  therefore 
that  we  should  be  one." 

They  were  sitting  on  the  roof  as  of  cus- 
tom. The  night  was  a  warm  one  in  early 
spring,  and  sheet-lightning  was  dancing 
on  the  horizon  to  a  broken  tune  played  by 
far-off  thunder.  Ameera  settled  herself 
in  Holden's  arms. 

**  The  dry  earth  is  lowing  like  a  cow  for 
the  rain,  and  I — I  am  afraid.  It  was  not 
like  this  when  we  counted  the  stars.     But 
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thoa  lovest  me  as  much  as  before,  though 
a  bond  is  taken  away  ?    Answer  !" 

''  I  love  more  because  a  new  bond  has 
come  out  of  the  sorrow  that  we  have  eaten 
together,  and  that  thou  knowest." 

"  Yea,  I  knew,"  said  Ameera  in  a  very 
small  whisper.  '*  But  it  is  good  to  hear 
thee  say  so,  my  life,  who  art  so  strong  to 
help.  I  will  be  a  child  no  more,  but  a 
woman  and  an  aid  to  thee.  Listen  I  Give 
me  my  sitar  and  I  will  sing  bravely." 

She  took  the  light  silver-studded  sitar 

and  began  a  song  of  the  great  hero  Rajah 

Kasalu.     The  hand  failed  on  the  strings, 

the  tune  halted,  checked,  and  at  a  low 

note  turned  ofE  to  the  poor  little  nursery* 

rhyme  about  the  wicked  crow  : 

And  the  wild  plums  grow  in  the  jangle,  only 

a  penny  a  pound. 
Only  a  penny  a  pound,  haha—only  .  .  . 

Then  came  the  tears,  and  the  piteous  re- 
bellion against  fate  till  she  slept,  moaning 
a  little  in  her  sleep,  with  the  right  arm 
thrown  clear  of  the  body  as  though  it  pro- 
tected something  that  was  not  there.  It 
was  after  this  night  that  life  became  a  lit- 
tle easier  for  Holden.  The  ever-present 
pain  of  loss  drove  him  into  his  work,  and 
the  work*  repaid  him  by  filling  up  his  mind 
for  eight  or  nine  hours  a  day.  Ameera 
sat  alone  in  the  house  and  brooded,  but 
grew  happier  when  she  understood  that 
Holden  was  more  at  ease,  according  to  the 
custom  of  women.  They  touched  happi- 
ness again,  but  this  time  with  caution. 

'*  It  was  because  we  loved  Tota  that  he 
died.  The  jealousy  of  God  was  upon  us,' ' 
said  Ameera,  *'  I  have  hung  up  a  large 
black  jar  before  our  window  to  turn  the 
evil  eye  from  us,  and  we  must  make  no 
protestations  of  delight  but  go  softly  un- 
derneath the  stare,  lest  God  find  us  out 
Is  that  not  good  talk,  worthless  one  ?" 

8he  had  shifted  the  accent  on  the  word 
that  means  **  beloved,"  in  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  her  purpose.  But  the  kiss 
that  followed  the  new  christening  was  a 
thing  that  any  deity  might  have  envied. 
They  went  about  henceforward  saying, 
'*  It  is  naught,  it  is  naught ;"  and  hoping 
that  all  the  Powers  heard. 

The  Powers  were  busy  on  other  things. 
They  had  allowed  thirty  million  people 
four  years  of  plenty  wherein  men  fed  well 
and  the  crops  were  certain  a^^d  the  birth- 
rate rose  year  by  year  :  the  districts  re- 
ported a  purely  agricultural  population 
varying  from  nine  hundred  to  two  thousand 


to  the  square  mile  of  the  overburdened 
earth  ;  and  the  Member  for  Lower  Toot- 
ing, wandering  about  India  in  top-hat  and 
frock-coat  talked  largely  of  the  benefits  of 
Brit'jsh  rule,  and  suggested  as  the  one 
thing  needful  the  establishment  of  a  duly 
qualified  electoral  system  and  a  general  be- 
stowal of  the  franchise.  His  long  suffer- 
ing hosts  smiled  and  made  him  welcome, 
and  y^hen  he  paused  to  admire,  with  pretty 
picked  words,  the  blossom  of  the  blood- 
red  dhak  tree  that  had  flowered  untimely 
for  a  sign  of  what  was  coming,  they  smiled 
more  than  ever. 

It  was  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Eot  Eumharseii,  staying  at  the  club  for  a 
day,  who  lightly  told  a  tale  that  made 
Holden's  blood  run  cold  as  he  overheard 
the  end. 

**  He  won't  bother  any  one  any  more, 
Never  saw  a  man  so  astonished  in  my  life. 
By  Jove,  I  thought  he  meant  to  ask  a 
question  in  the  House  about  it.  Fellow- 
passenger  in  his  ship— dined  next  him — 
bowled  over  by  cholera  and  died  in  eigh- 
teen hours.  You  needn't  laugh,  you  fel- 
lows. The  Member  for  Lower  Tooting  is 
awfully  angry  about  it ;  but  he's  more 
scared.  I  think  he's  going  to  take  his 
enlightened  self  out  of  India." 

**  rd  give  a  good  deal  if  he  were  knock- 
ed over.  It  might  keep  a  few  vestrymen 
of  his  kidney  to  their  own  parish.  But 
what's  this  about  cholera  ?  It's  full  early 
for  anything  of  that  kind,"  said  a  warden 
of  an  unprofitable  salt-lick. 

'•  Don't  know,"  said  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioner refiectively.  **  We've  got  lo- 
custs with  us.  There's  sporadic  cholera  all 
along  the  north — at  least  we're  calling  it 
sporadic  for  decency's  sake.  The  spring 
crops  are  short  in  five  districts,  ana  no- 
body seems  to  know  where  the  rains  are. 
It's  nearl]^  March  now.  I  don't  want  to 
scare  anybody,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
Nature's  going  to  audit  her  accounts  with 
a  big  red  pencil  this  summer." 

**  Just  when  I  wanted  to  take  leave, 
too  1"  said  a  voice  across  the  room. 

**  There  won't  be  much  leave  this  year, 
but  there  ought  to  be  a  great  deal  of  pro- 
motion. I've  come  in  to  persuade  the 
Government  to  put  my  pet  canal  on  the 
list  of  famine  relief-works.  It's  an  ill- 
wind  that  blows  no  good.  I  shall  get  that 
canal  finished  at  last." 

**  Is  it  the  old  programme  then,"  said 
Holden  ;  '*  famine,  fever,  and  cholera  ?" 
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*'  Oh  no.  Only  local  scarcity  and  an 
nnasual  prevalence  of  seasonal  sickness. 
You'll  find  it  all  in  the  reports  if  you  live 
till  next  year.  You're  a  lucky  chap.  You 
haven't  got  a  wife  to  put  out  of  harm's 
way.  The  hill-stations  ought  to  he  full  of 
women  this  year." 

"  I  think  you're  inclined  to  exaggerate 
the  talk  in  the  bazaars,^ ^  said  a  young  ci- 
vilian in  the  Secretariat.  **  Now  I  have 
observed — ' ' 

"  I  dare  say  you  have,"  said  the  Dep- 
uty Commissioner,  **  but  you've  a  great 
deal  more  to  observe,  my  son.  In  the 
meantime,  I  wish  to  observe  to  you — " 
and  he  drew  him  aside  to  discuss  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  that  was  so  dear  to 
his  heart.  liolden  went  to  his  bungalow 
and  began  to  understand  that  he  was  not 
alone  in  the  world,  and  also  that  *he  was 
afraid  for  the  sake  of  another, — which  is 
the  most  soul -satisfying  fear  known  to 
man. 

Two  months  later,  as  the  Deputy  had 
foretold.  Nature  began  to  audit  her  ac- 
counts with  a  red  pencil.  On  the  heels 
of  the  spring-reapings  came  a  cry  for 
bread,  and  the  Government,  which  had 
decreed  that  no  man  should  die  of  want, 
sent  wheat.  Then  came  the  cholera  from 
all  four  quarters  of  the  compass.  •  It  struck 
a  pilgrim-gathering  of  half  a  million  at  a 
sacred  shrine.  Many  died  at  the  feet  of 
their  god  ;  the  others  broke  and  ran  over 
the  face  of  the  land  carrying  the  pestilence 
with  them.  It  smote  a  walled  city  and 
killed  two  hundred  a  day.  The  people 
crowded  the  trains,  hanging  on  to  the  foot- 
boards and  squatting  on  the  roofs  of  the 
carriages,  and  the  cholera  followed  them, 
for  at  each  station  they  dragged  out  the 
dead  and  the  dying.  They  died  bv  the 
roadside,  and  the  horses  of  the  Englishmen 
shied  at  the  corpses  in  the  grass.  The 
rains  did  not  come,  and  the  earth  turned 
to  iron  lest  man  should  escape  death  by 
hiding  in  her.  The  English  sent  their 
wives  away  to  the  hills  and  went  about 
their  work,  coming  forward  as  they  were 
bidden  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  fighting-line. 
Holden,  sick  with  fear  of  losing  his  chief- 
est  treasure  on  earth,  had  done  his  best  to 
persuade  Ameera  to  go  away  with  her 
mother  to  the  Himalayas. 

**  Why  should  I  go?"  said  she  one 
evening  on  the  roof. 

**  There  is  sickness,  and  people  are  dy- 
ing, and  all  the  white  mem4og  have  gone. " 


"  All  of  them  ?" 

**  All — unless  perhaps  there  remain 
some  old  sc^Id-head  who  vexes  her  hus- 
band's heart  by  running  risk  of  death." 

'*  Nay  ;  who  stays  is  my  sister,  and 
thou  must  not  abuse  her,  for  I  will  be  a 
scald-head  too.  I  am  glad  all  the  bold 
mem-log  are  gone." 

*'  Do  I  speak  to  a  woman  or  a  babe  ? 
Go  to  the  hills  and  I  will  see  to  it  that  thou 
goest  like  a  queen's  daughter.  Think, 
child.  In  a  red-lacquered  bullock  cart, 
veiled  and  curtained,  with  brass  peacocks 
upon  the  pole  and  red  cloth  hangings.  I 
will  send  two  orderlies  for  guard  and — " 

**  Peace  !  Thou  art  the  babe  in  speak- 
ing thus.  What  use  are  those  toys  to 
me  ?  He  would  have  patted  the  bullocks 
and  played  with  the  housings.  For  his 
sake,  perhaps — thou  hast  made  me  very 
English —  I  might  have  gone.  Now,'  I 
will  not.     Let  the  mem-log  run." 

**  Their  husbands  are  sending  them,  be- 
loved." 

*'  Very  good  talk.  Since  when  hast 
thou  been  my  husband  to  tell  me  what  to 
do  ?  I  have  but  borne  thee  a  son.  Thou 
ait  only  all  the  desire  of  my  soul  to  me. 
How  shall  I  depart  when  I  know  that  if 
evil  befall  thee  by  the  breadth  of  so  much 
as  my  littlest  finger-nail — :s  that  not 
small  ? — I  should  be  aware  of  it  though  I 
were  in  paradise.  And  here,  this  summer 
thou  mayst  die — ai,  janee,  die  !  and  in 
dying  they  might  call  to  tend  thee  a  white 
won»an,  and  she  would  rob  me  in  the  last 
of  thy  love  !" 

''  But  love  is  not  born  in  a  moment  or 
on  a  death-bed  !" 

"  What  dost  thou  know  of  love,  stone- 
heart  ?  She  would  take  thy  thanks  at 
least  and,  by  God  and  the  Prophet  and 
Beebce  Miriam  the  mother  of  thy  Proph- 
et, that  I  will  never  endure.  My  lord 
and  my  love,  let  there  be  no  more  foolish 
talk  of  going  away.  Where  thou  art,  I 
am.  It  is  enough."  She  put  an  arm 
round  his  neck  and  a  hand  on  his  mouth. 

There  are  not  many  happinesses  so  com- 
plete as  those  that  are  snatched  under  the 
shadow  of  the  sword.  They  sat  together 
and  laughed,  calling  each  other  openly  by 
every  pet  name  that  could  move  the  wrath 
of  the  gods.  The  city  below  them  was 
locked  up  in  its  own  torments.  Sulphur 
fires  blazed  in  the  streets  ;  the  conches  in 
the  Hindu  temples  screamed  and  bellowed, 
for  the  gods    were    inattentive  in   those 
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days.  There  was  a  service  in  the  great 
Mahomcdan  shrine,  and  the  call  to  prayer 
from  the  minarets  was  almost  unceasing. 
They  heard  the  wailing  in  the  houses  of  the 
dead7'«Dd  once  the  shriek  of  a  mother 
who  had  lost  a  child  and  was  calling  for 
its  return.  In  the  gray  dawn  they  saw  the 
dead  borne  out  through  the  city  gates, 
each  litter  with  its  own  little  knot  of 
mourners.  Wherefore  they  kissed  each 
other  and  shivered. 

It  was  a  red  and  heavy  audit,  for  the 
land  was  very  sick  and  needed  a  little 
breathing-space  ere  the  torrent  of  cheap 
life  should  flood  it  anew.  The  children 
of  immature  fathers  and  undeveloped 
mothers  made  no  resistance.  They  were 
cowed  and  sat  still,  waiting  till  the  sword 
should  be  sheathed  in  November  if  it  were 
BQ  willed.  There  were  gaps  among  the 
English,  but  the  gaps  were  filled.  The 
work  of  superintending  famine-relief, 
cholera  sheds,  medicine-distribution,  and 
what  little  sanitation  was  possible,  went 
forward  because  it  was  so  otdered. 

Holden  had  been  told  to  keep  himself 
in  readiness  to  move  to  replace  the  next 
man  who  should  fall.  There  were  twelve 
hours  in  each  day  when  he  could  not  see 
Ameera,  and  she  might  die  in  three.  He 
was  considering  what  his  pain  would  be  if 
he  could  not  see  her  for  three  months,  or 
if  she  died  out  of  his  sight.  He  was  ab- 
solutely certain  that  her  death  would  be 
demanded — so  certain  that  when  he  looked 
up  from  the  telegram  and  saw  Pir  Khan 
breathless  in  the  doorway,  he  laughed 
aloud.  **  And?"  said  he— 

'*  When  there  is  a  cry  in  the  night  and 
the  spirit  flutters  into  the  throat,  who  has 
a  charm  that  will  restore  ?  Come  swiftly, 
Heaven-born  !     It  is  the  black  cholera  !" 

Holden  galloped  to  his  home.  The  sky 
was  heavy  with  clouds,  for  the  long  de- 
ferred rains  were  near  and  the  heat  was 
stifling.  Ameera's  mother  met  him  in 
the  courtyard,  whimpering,  **  She  is  dy- 
ing. She  is  nursing  herself  into  death. 
She  is  all  but  dead.  What  shall  I  do, 
sahib  r' 

Ameera  was  lying  in  the  room  in  which 
Tota  had  leen  born.  She  made  no  sign 
when  Holden  entered  because  the  human 
Boul  is  a  very  lonely  thing  and,  when  it  is 
getting  ready  to  go  away,  hides  itself  in  a 
misty  borderland  where  the  living  may 
not  follow.  The  black  cholera  does  its 
work    quietly   and   without  explanation. 


Ameera  was  being  thrust  out  of  life  as 
though  the  Angel  of  Death  had  himself 
put  his  hand  upon  her.  The  quick  breath- 
ing seemed  to  show  that  she  was  neither 
afraid  nor  in  pain,  but  neither  eyes  nor 
mouth  gave  any  answer  to  Holden 's  kisses. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  said  or  done. 
Holden  could  only  wait  and  suffer.  The 
first  drops  of  the  rain  began  to  fall  on  the 
roof  and  he  could  hear  shouts  of  joy  in 
the  parched  city. 

The  soul  came  back  a  little  and  the  lips 
moved.  Holden  bent  down  to  listen. 
*'  Keep  nothing  of  mine,"  said  Ameera. 
'*  Take  no  hair  from  my  head.  She 
would  make  thee  bum  it  later  on.  That 
flame  I  should  feel.  Lower  1  Stoop 
lower  I  Remember  only  that  I  was  thine 
and  bore  thee  a  son.  Though  thou- wed 
a  white  woman  to-morrow,  the  pleasure 
of  receiving  in  thy  arms  thy  first  son  is 
taken  from  thee  forever.  Remember  me 
when  thy  son  is  born — the  one  that  shall 
carry  thy  name  before  all  men.  His  mis- 
fortunes be  on  my  head.  I  bear  witness 
— I  bear  witness" — the  lips  were  forming 
the  words  on  his  ear — *'  that  there  is  no 
God  but — thee,  beloved  1" 

Then  she  died.  Holden  sat  still,  and 
all  thonght  was  taken  from  him — till  he 
heard  Anrnera's  mother  lift  the  cuitain. 

**  Is  she  dead,  sahib  T^ 

"She  is  dead." 

**  Then  I  will  mourn,  and  afterward 
take  an  inventory  of  the  fumitnre  in  this 
house.  For  that  will  be  mine.  The  sahib 
does  not  mean  to  resume  it  f  It  is  so  lit- 
tle, so  very  little,  sahib^  and  I  am  an  old 
woman.     I  would  like  to  lie  softlv." 

**  For  the  mercy  of  God  be  silent,  a 
while.  Go  out  and  mourn  where  I  can- 
not bear." 

"  Sahib f  she  will  be  buried  in  four 
hours." 

"  I  know  the  custom.  I  shall  go  ere 
she  is  taken  away.  That  matter  is  in  thy 
hands.  Look  to  it,  that  the  bed  on  which 
-  -on  which  she  lies — * ' 

*'  Aha  !  That  beautiful  red-lacquered 
bed.     I  have  long  desired — " 

"  That  the  bed  is  left  here  nntouched 
for  my  disposal.  All  else  in  the  house  is 
thine.  Hire  a  cart,  take  everything,  go 
hence,  and  before  sunrise  let  there  be 
nothing  in  this  house  but  that  which  I 
have  oidered  thee  to  respect." 

"  I  am  an  old  woman.  I  would  stay  at 
least  for  the  days  of  mourning,  and  the 
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raios  bave  just  broken.     Whilber  sball  I 

go?" 

**  Wbat  18  tbat  to  me  ?  My  order  is 
tbat  tbere  is  a  going.  ^Tbe  bouse-gear  is 
wortb  a  tbousand  rupees  and  my  orderly 
sball  bring  tbee  a  bundred  rupees  to- 
nigbt." 

"  Tbat  is  very  little.  Think  of  the 
cart-hire." 

*'  It  shall  be  nothing  unless  thou  goest, 
and  with  speed.  O  woman,  get  hence 
and  leave  me  to  my  dead  1" 

The  mother  shuffled  down  the  staircase, 
and  in  her  anxiety  to  take  stock  of  the 
house-fittings  forgot  to  mourn.  Uolden 
stayed  by  Ameera's  side  and  the  rain 
roared  on  the  roof.  He  could  not  think 
connectedly  by  reason  of  the  noise,  though 
he  made  many  attempts  to  do  so.  Then 
four  sheeted  ghosts  glided  dripping  into 
the  room  and  stared  at  him  through  their 
veils.  They  were  the  washers  of  the 
dead,  llolden  left  the  room  and  went 
out  to  his  horse.  He  had  come  in  a  dead, 
stifling  calm  througrh  ankle-deep  dust. 
He  found  the  court  yard  a  rain-lashed 
pond  alive  with  frogs  ;  a  torrent  of  yellow 
water  ran  under  the  gate,  and  a  roaring 
wind  drove  the  bolts  of  the  rain  like  buck- 
shot against  the  mud  walls.  Pir  Khan 
was  shivering  in  his  little  hut  by  the  gate, 
and  the  horse  was  stamping  uneasily  in 
the  water. 

**  I  have  been  told  the  sahib^s  order," 
said  Pir  Khan.  **  It  is  well.  This  house 
is  now  desolate.  I  go  also,  for  my  mon- 
key-face would  be  a  reminder  of  that 
which  has  been.  Concerning  the  bed,  I 
will  bring  that  to  thy  house  yonder  in  the 
morning  ;  but  remember,  sakibf  it  will  be 
to  thee  a  knife  turned  in  a  green  wound. 
I  go  upon  a  pilgi image,  and  I  will  take  no 
money.  I  have  grown  fat  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Presence  whose  sorrow  is  my 
sorrow.     For  the  last  time  I  hold  his  stir- 
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He  touched  Holden's  foot  with  both 
hands  and  the  horse  sprang  out  into  the 
road,  where  the  creaking  bamboos  were 
whipping  the  sky  and  all  the  frogs  were 
chuckling.  Holden  could  not  see  for  the 
rain  in  his  face.  He  put  his  hands  before 
bis  eyes  and  muttered, 

*  *  Oh  you  brute  I     You  utter  brute  !' 

The  news  of  his  trouble  was  already  in 

his   bungalow.     He  read    the  knowledge 

in    his  butler's  eyes  when  Ahmed  Khan 

brought  in  food,  and  for  the  first  and  last 
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time  in  his  life  laid  a  hand  upon  his  mas- 
ter's shoulder,  saying  :  *'  Eat,  sahib,  eat. 
Meat  is  good  against  sorrow.  I  also  have 
known.  Moreover  the  shadows  come  and 
go,  sahib;  the  shadows  come  and  go. 
These  be  curried  eggs." 

Holden  could  neither  cat  nor  sleep. 
The  heavens  sent  down  ei<]:ht  inches  of  rain 
in  that  night  and  washed  the  earth  clean. 
The  waters  tore  down  walls,  broke  roads, 
and  scoured  open  the  shallow  graves  on 
the  Mahomedan  burying  ground.  All 
next  day  it  rained,  and  Holden  sat  still  in 
bis  house  consideiing  bis  sorrow.  On  the 
morning  of  the  third  day  he  received  a 
telegram  which  said  only  :  **  Rickells, 
Myndonie.  Dying.  Holden  relieve. 
Immediate."  Then  he  thought  tbat  be- 
fore he  departed  he  would  look  at  the 
house  wherein  he  had  been  master  and 
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lord.  There  was  a  break  in  the  weather, 
and  the  rank  earth  steamed  with  vapor. 

He  found  that  the  rains  had  torn  down 
the  mud  pillars  of  the  gateway,  and  the 
heavy  wooden  gate  that  had  guarded  his 
life  hung  lazily  from  one  hinge.  There 
was  grass  three  inches  high  in  the  court- 
yard ;  Pijr  Khan's  lodge  was  empty,  and 
the  sodden  thatch ,  sagged  between  the 
beams.  A  gray  squirrel  was  in  possession 
of  the  veranda,  as  if  the  house  had  been 
untenanted  for  thirty  years  instead  of 
three  days.  Ameera's  mother  bad  re- 
moved everything  except  some  mildewed 
matting.  The  tick- tick  of  the  little  scor- 
pions as  they  hurried  across  the  floor  was 
the  only  sound  in  the  house.  Ameera's 
room  and  the  other  one  where  Tota  bad 
lived  were  heavy  with  mildew  ;  and  the 
narrow  staircase  leading  to  the  roof  was 
streaked  and  stained  with  rain- borne  mud. 
Holden  saw  all  these  things,  and  came  out 
again  to  meet  in  the  roadDurga  Dass,  his 
landlord — portly,  affable,  clothed  in  white 
muslin,  and  driving  a  C-spiing  buggy. 
He  was  overlooking  his  property  to  see 
how  the  roofs  stood  the  stress  of  the  first 


rains. 


I  have  heard,"    said  he,  **  you  will 
not  take  this  place  any  more,  sahib  f^ 
**  Wbat  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  ?" 
*'  Perhaps  I  shall  let  it  again." 
"  Then  I  will  keep  it  on  while  I   am 
away." 

Durga  Dass  was  silent  for  some  time. 
"  You  shall  not  take  it  on,  sahib/^  he 
said.  **  When  I  was  a  young  man  I  also 
— ,  but  to-day  I  am  a  member  of  the 
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Mnnicipality.     Ho  !     Ho  I     No.     When  itj  shall  make  a  road  across,  as  they  de- 

the  birdH  have  ^one  what  need  to  keep  the  sire,  from  the  burning  ghaut  to  the  city 

nest  ?     I   will  have  it  pulled   down — the  wall,  so  that  no  man  may  say  where  this 

timber  will  sell  for  something  always,     it  house  stood." — Macmillan' 8  Magazine, 
shall  be  pulled  down,  and  the  Municipal- 
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A  VISION  OF  SOUND. 

BY    M.   FRBRS. 

Rush  of  waves  I  where  waters  meet : 

Roll  of  wheels  along  the  street ! 

Clatt'ring  hoofs  that  nearer  come, 

Barking  dogs  that  guard  their  home  I 

Wide-stretch 'd  wings  that  cleave  the  sky — 

As  the  cawing  rooks  home  fly  1 

Music  !  (when  the  monarch-mine 

Doth  his  world,  as  subjects,  bind  I) 

Whether  great  Beethoven  thunder  ! 

Or  'tis  Bach  who  rends  asunder 

Veil  that  shelters  the  Unseen  ! 

Or  Chopin's  airy  waltzes  queen 

Far  heights  of  fancy  1  or  a  Glee 

Win  a  hearing  presently  1 

Or  sonorous  organ  rise 

To  wondrous  flute-like  harmonies  I 

Laughter  1  crying  !  creaking  door — 

Fall  of  flail  on  threshing  floor — 

Whistling  engine  I  thunder  hoarse  I 

Winds  to  try  the  fir-trees'  force  I 

Buzzing  gnat,  or  drowsy  bee  ! 

Drip  of  rain-drops — "  one,"  **  two,"  *'  three"  I 

Clock  1  that  weighs  the  passing  time  ! 

Bells  1  that  clanging  changes  chime 

Wind-transported  ;  and  proclaim 

Which  way  fitful  breezes  came  1 

These — and  such  as  these — ah  me  ! 

Fast  can  fill  the  vacancy  ! 

Rumbling  earth  that  quakes  and  sea 

That  no  more  at  rest  may  be  ! 

Pebbles,  through  which  down  apace 

Wave-rejoining-wave-drops  race  ! 

Trumpet-blare  I     Fierce  snort  of  funnel, 

Sudden  rush  of  train  through  tunnel. 

Breaking  stillness  of  the  night 

By  the  roaring  of  its  flight  ! 

Grind  of  upper-millstone,  worn 

By  the  grit  of  golden  com  ! 

Knife-edge  chirp  of  flittermonse 

Hovering  about  the  house  ! 

Crickets  1  (elfish  bellows  blowing, 

Hearthstone  to  their  comrades  showing  !) 

Lowing  oxen  I  grunting  swine  1 

Rustle  of  soft  silk  gowns  fine  1 

Rustle  of  the  autumn  leaves  1 

Rustle  of  the  barley  sheaves  I 
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Shout  of  children  tossing  hay 
Through  the  clear  long  summer's  day  ! 
Tender  song  of  nightingale 
Breaking  stillness  !  while  the  pale 
Cold  moon  shines  on  us 

Redbreast's  ditty, 

Sparrow's  chirp  in  roaring  city, 
Linnet's  twitter  on  the  tree 
Swaying  round  him  airily  1 
Lark's  low  tone — while  prone  he  lies 
Ere  his  clear  song  wake  the  skies  ! 
Thrush's  soft  melodious  note  ! 
Blackbird's  gurgle  !  while  with  throat 
Wide-op'd,  many  a  turn  he  sings 
And  counter-turn,  on  men  and  things. 
Flinging  wing- supporting  joy 
Broadcast — Gladness  sans  alloy  ! 
These,  and  more  and  such  as  they 
May  vibrate  on  the  air  to-day — 
Or  within  the  silent  night 
Vex  the  wearied,  or  delight ! 
Moor-hen's  startled  midnight  cry 
Warning  of  the  poacher  nigh  I 
Ghostly  sound  of  great  white  owl — 
Snoring  'neath  his  feather'd  cowl  ! 
Artillery  of  summer  night 
That  wraps  the  world  in  blinding  light  1 
Crow  of  haaghty  Chanticleer 
Heralding  the  dawn  as  near, 
Sound  of  wind  among  the  reeds  1 
Bleating  lambs  !  or  neiehing  steeds  ! 
Squeak  of  wainscot-shelter' d  mouse — 
Whirr  of  heavy- winged  grouse  ! 
Bell  of  stag  across  the  glen  ! 
Roll  of  drums  !  and  march  of  men  ! 
Crack'ling  fire  ! — the  shot  of  coal 
Flung  by  tons  into  the  hole  I 
Cats  !  the  witch-imps  !  ever  roaming 
O'er  the  dark  roofs  in  the  gloaming  ! 
Drive  of  skates  upon  the  ice. 
Needle,  graving  quaint  device  ! 
Noisy  factory's  ceaseless  din 
When  the  busy  Hands  are  in  I 
Peaceful  sound  of  cottage  loom, 
(Close  where  water-lilies  bloom  :) 
Farrier's  blows,  that  fall  full  fast ! 
Post-horn  !  as  the  coach  whirls  past ! 
Splash  of  fishes  in  a  pool 
Where  they  shelter  in  the  cool 
From  day's  noon* tide  (nor  turn  by 
To  entrap  the  gadding  fly  1) 
Plunge  of  water-rat  that  goes 
A  header,  under  terrier's  nose  ! 
Yell  !  that  at  the  winning-post 
Tells  the  Fav'rite's  won, — or  lost ! 
These,  and  every  other  sound 
That  in  wide  world  doth  abound  ! — 
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Corncrake  !  cuckoo  I  flight  of  plover  I 

Cry  of  hounds  that  draw  the  cover, 

Joyful  sound  of  view- halloo  I — 

Jackals'  wailing  (doleful  crew  1) 

Echoes  of  far-distant  lands 

Held  in  memory's  fateful  bands  ! 

Eight-bells  summons  a-board  ship  I 

Crack  of  foreign  post-boy's  whip, 

Thud  of  colts^hoofs,  home  that  pelt, 

Driven  o'er  the  flow'ring  Veldt : 

Squeal  of  shepherds'  pipes,  that  come 

From  where  ragged  peasants  roam 

O'er  Campagna  I  as  with  song 

They,  dancing,  drive  the  day  along  I 

Hyaenas  that  wildly  laugh  ! 

(Drunk  with  hunger  I) — plaint  of  calf  I 

Leaping  flames  that  lick  the  air  I 

Grow]  of  leopard  in  bis  lair  I 

Scream  of  parrots,  as  they  fly 

Athwart  the  hot  unclouded  sky  I 

Monkey's  chatter  I  as  they  mock 

Pursuit ;  and  swing  from  rock  to  rock  : 

Groaning  camels,  that  complain 

Like  prison'd  souls  in  speechless  pain  : 

Heavy  creek  of  water-wheel 

As  o'er  and  o'er  the  pitchers  reel — 

While  drudging  beast,  with  eyes  close-bound 

Makes  his  daily  Nile-bank  round  ; 

Hailstorm  of  swift  rausketiy  1 

Cannons  booming  ! — by  and  by 

War's  alarum  !    (**  Here  come  I 

*'  At  whose  advent  ye  shall  die  I") 

These,  and  all  that  has  been  heard 

Since  erst  was  spoke  an  utter 'd  word,— • 

These,  and  all  that  has  been  read, 

May  float  into  the  dreaming  head 

Antagonists  to  rest  1  or  come 

To  chase  the  hope  of  silence  home  I 

Pleasing,  paming,  to  and  fro 

Hither  flit  I  and  thither  go  I 

Jar  or  jangle  in  the  mind — 

These,  or  others  it  may  find 

Or,  by  concord  and  device 

Fit  with  thought,  and  harmonize  ! 

How-so-much  they  tuneful  be. 

None  of  these  enthralleth  me  I 

These  !  and  thousands  such  as  they 

Sad  or  merry  I  grave  or  gay  I 

One  Sound  puts  other  sounds  to  flight  I 

One  Sound — makes  pain,  or  joy,  delight  I 

AH  else  as  Silence'  self  I  hold 

Whenever  the  true  Hour  is  told  I 

One  Sound,  the  never-elsewhere-found. 

One  Sound  !  that  is  much  more  than  sound  ! 

One  Sound — in  which  all  virtue's  wrought ! 

One  Sound  in  which  is  fus'd  all  thought  I 

A  Sound  to  bid  each  heartache  fly, 

And  life  beat  time  to  ecstasy  I 
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One  Scmnd  ;  (above  thy  steadfast  tread- 
More  lov'd  than  all  that  comes  instead) 
One  Soand  to  make  my  heart  rejoice 
The  long'd-for  music  of  Thy  Voice, 


— Spectator, 
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DE  QUINCEY. 


BY    OEORQB    SAINTSBURT. 


In  not  a  few  respects  the  literary  lot  of 
Thomas  de  Qaincey,  both  daring  his  life 
and  after  it,  has  been  exceedingly  pecul- 
iar. In  one  respect  it  has  been  unique. 
I  do  not  know  that  any  other  author  of 
anything  like  his  merit  during  our  time 
has  had  a  piece  of  work  published  for 
fully  twenty  years  as  his,  only  for  it  to  be 
excluded  as  somebody  else^s  at  the  end  of 
that  time.  Certainly  The  Traditions  of 
the  BabbtM  was  very  De  Quinceyish  ;  In- 
deed, it  was  so  De  Quinceyish  that  the 
discovery,  after  such  a  length  of  time, 
that  it  was  not  De  Qnincey's  at  all,  but 
**  SalathieP'  Croly's,  must  have  given  un- 
pleasant qualms  to  more  than  one  critic 
accustomed  to  be  positive  on  internal  evi- 
dence. But  if  De  Quincey  had  thus  at- 
tributed to  him  work  that  was  not  his,  he 
has  also  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  get- 
ting attributed  to  him  in  any  accessible 
form  work  that  was  his  own.  Three,  or 
nominally  four,  editions — one  in  the  de- 
cade of  his  death,  superintended  for  the 
most  part  by  himself  ;  another  in  1862, 
whose  blue  coat  and  white  labels  dwell  in 
the  fond  memory  ;  and  another  in  1878 
(reprinted  in  1880)  a  little  altered  and 
enlarged,  with  the  Rabbins  turned  out  and 
more  soberly  clad,  but  identical  in  the 
main — pat  before  the  British  public  for 
some  thirty-tive  years  a  certain  portion  of 
his  strange,  long-delayed,  but  voluminous 
work.  This  work  had  occupied  him  for 
about  the  same  period,  that  is  to  say  for 
the  last  and  shorter  half  of  his  extraor- 
dinary and  yet  uneventful  life.  Now  after 
much  praying  of  readers,  and  grumbling 
of  critics,  we  have  a  fifth  and  definitive 
edition  from  the  English  critic  who  has 
given  most  attention  to  De  Quincey,  Pro- 
fessor Masson.*     I  may  say  with  hearty 

♦  De  Quincey*  8  Works  ;  edited  by  David 
Masson.  In  fourteen  volumes  ;  Edinbnr^^h, 
1889-90.  The  first  volume  appeared  in  No- 
Tember  last,  and  the  others  have  followed 
monthly  since. 


acknowledgment  of  Mr.  Masson's  services 
to  English  literature — acknowledgments 
which  can  nowhere  be  more  in  place  than 
here — that  I  do  not  very  much  like  this 
last  edition.  De  Quincey,  never  much 
favored  by  the  mechanical  producers  of 
books,  has  had  his  sizings,  as  Byron  would 
say,  still  further  stinted  in  the  matter  of 
print,  margins,  and  the  like  ;  and  what  I 
cannot  but  regard  as  a  rather  unceremoni- 
ous tampering  with  his  own  arrangement 
has  taken  place,  the  new  matter  being  not 
added  in  supplementary  volumes  or  in  ap- 
pendices to  the  reprinted  volumes,  but 
thrust  into  or  between  the  separate  es- 
says, sometimes  to  the  destruction  of  De 
Quincey's  **  redaction"  altogether,  and 
always  to  the  confusion  and  dislocation  of 
his  arrangement,  which  has  also  been  neg- 
lected in  other  ways.  In  former  reissues 
Messrs.  Black,  following  the  usage  of  all 
the  best  publishers,  arranged  their  addi- 
tions so  that  the  possessors  of  earlier  is* 
sues  could  complete  them  at  will,  and,  so 
far  as  I  know,  De  Quincey 's  own  arrange, 
ment  was  entirely  respected,  except  in  the 
very  harmless  change  of  making  the  fifth 
volume  the  first  so  as  to  lead  oS  with  the 
Confessions,  Such  a  completion  is  now 
impossible*  and  though  this  is  a  small 
evil  in  comparison  with  the  slight  put  on 
De  Quincey's  digestion  of  his  own  work, 
it  is,  I  think,  an  evil.  Still  the  actual 
generation  of  readers,  when  this  edition  is 
finished,  will  undoubtedly  have  before 
them  a  fuller  and  completer  edition  of  De 
Quincey  than  even  Americans  have  yet 
had  ;  and  they  will  have  it  edited  by  an 
accomplished  scholar  who  has  taken  a 
great  deal  of  pains  to  acquaint  himself 
thoroughly  with  the  subject. 

Will   they   form  a    different  estimate 
from  that  which  those  of  us  who  have 

*  Some  help  has  however  been  given  by  a 
snbseqnent  publication  of  De  Quincey^s  On- 
collected  Writings^  by  J.  Hogg.  Two  vols.  ; 
London,  1890. 
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known  the  older  editions  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  have  formed,  and  will  thai  esti- 
mate, if  it  is  different,  be  higher  or  lower  ? 
To  answer  such  questions  is  always  diffi- 
cult ;  but  it  is  especially  difficult  here,  for 
a  certain  reason  which  I  bad  chiefly  in 
mind  when  I  said  just  now  that  Do  Quin- 
cey's  literary  lot  has  been  very  peculiar. 
I  believe  that  I  am  not  speaking  for  my- 
self only  ;  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  am 
speaking  my  own  deliberate  opinion  when 
1  say  that  on  scarcely  any  English  writer 
is  it  so  hard  to  strike  a  critical  balance — 
to  get  a  clear  definite  opinion  that  you 
can  put  on  the  shelf  and  need  merely  take 
down  now  and  then  to  be  dusted  and  pol- 
ished up  by  a  fresh  reading — as  on  De 
Quincey.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  his  merits  are  of  the  class  that  ap- 
peals to,  while  his  faults  are  of  the  class 
that  is  excused  by,  the  average  boy  who 
has  some  interest  in  literature.  To  read 
the  JSssay  on  Murder,  the  English  Mail 
Coach^  the  Spanish  Nun,  the  Caisars, 
and  half  a  score  other  things  at  the  age  of 
about  fifteen  or  sixteen  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
to  fall  in  love  with  them.  And  there  is 
nothing  more  unpleasant  for  les  dmes  bien 
nees,  as  the  famous  distich  has  it,  than  to 
find  fault  in  after  life  with  that  with  which 
you  have  fallen  in  love  at  fifteen  or  six- 
teen. Yet  most  unfortunately,  just  as  De 
Quincey 's  meiits,  or  some  of  them,  ap- 
peal specially  to  youth  and  his  defects 
specially  escape  the  notice  of  youth,  so 
age  with  stealing  steps  especially  claws 
those  merits  into  his  clutch  and  leaves  the 
defects  exposed  to  derision.  The  roost 
gracious  state  of  authors  is  that  they  shall 
charm  at  all  ages  those  whom  they  do 
charm.  There  are  others — Dante,  Cer- 
vantes, Goethe  are  instances — as  to  whom 
you  may  even  begin  with  a  little  aversion, 
aad  go  on  to  love  them  more  and  more. 
De  Quincey,  I  fear,  belongs  to  a  third 
class,  as  to  whom  it  is  difficult  to  keep  up 
the  first  love,  or  rather  whose  defects 
begin  before  long  to  urge  themselves  upon 
the  critical  lover  (some  would  say  there 
are  no  critical  lovers,  but  that  I  deny) 
with  an  even  less  happy  result  than  is  re- 
corded in  one  of  Catullus's  finest  lines. 
This  kind  of  discovery 

Cogit  amare  minus,  nee  bene  velle  magis. 

How,  and  to  what  extent  this  is  the 
case,  it  must  be  the  business  of  this  paper 
to  attempt  to  show.     But  first  it  is  desir- 


able to  give  as  usual  a  brief  sketch  of  De 
Quincey*8  life.  It  need  only  be  a  brief 
one,  for  the  external  events  of  that  life 
were  few  and  meagre  ;  nor  can  they  be 
said  to  be,  even  after  the  researches  of 
Mr.  Page  and  Professor  Masson,  very  ac- 
curately or  exhaustively  known.  Before 
those  researches  '^  all  was  mist  and  myth" 
about  De  Quincey.  I  remember  as  a 
boy,  a  year  or  two  after  his  death,  hear- 
ing a  piece  of  scandal  abont  his  domestic 
relations,  which  seems  to  have  had  no 
foundation  whatever,  but  which  pretty 
evidently  was  an  echo  of  the  "  libel  *' 
(published  in  a  short-lived  newspaper  of 
the  kind  which  after  many  years  has  agaio 
risen  to  infest  London)  whereof  be  cona- 
plains  with  perhaps  more  acrimony  than 
dignity  in  a  paper  for  the  first  time  ex- 
humed and  reprinted  in  Professor  Masson 'a 
edition.  Many  of  the  details  of  the  Con- 
fessions and  the  Autobiography  have  a 
singular  unbelievableness  as  one  reads 
them  ;  and  though  the  tendency  of  recent 
biographers  has  been  to  accept  them  as  od 
the  whole  genuine,  I  own  that  I  am  rather 
sceptical  about  many  of  them  still.  Was 
the  ever  famous  Malay  a  real  Malay,  or  a 
thing  of  shreds  and  patches  ?  Did  De 
Quincey  actually  call  upon  the  awful  Dean 
Cyril  Jackson  and  affably  discuss  with 
him  the  propriety  of  entering  himself  at 
Christ-church  ?  Did  he  really  journey 
pennilessly  down  to  Eton  on  the  chance 
of  finding  a  casual  peer  of  the  realm  of 
tender  years  who  would  back  a  bill  for 
liim  ?  These  are  but  a  few  out  of  a  large 
number  of  questions  which  in  idle  moods 
(for  the  answer  to  hardly  one  of  them  is 
of  the  least  importance)  suggest  them- 
selves ;  and  which  have  been  very  par- 
tially answered  hitherto  even  of  late  years, 
though  they  have  been  much  discussed. 
The  plain  and  tolerably  certain  facts  which 
are  important  in  connection  with  his  work 
may  be  pretty  rapidly  summed  up. 

Thomas  de  Quincey  (or  Quincey,  for  it 
appears  that  he  invented  or  revived  the 
de)  was  born  in  Manchester  ;  but  appar- 
ently not,  as  he  himself  thought,  at  the 
country  house  of  Greenhay  which  his 
parents  afterward  inhabited,  on  Augiut 
15th,  1*785.  His  father  was  a  merchant, 
well  to  do  but  of  weak  health,  who  died 
when  Thomas  was  seven  years  old.  Of 
his  childhood  he  has  left  very  copious 
reminiscences,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
reminiscences  of  childhood  do  linger  long 
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after  later  memories  have  disappeared. 
But  to  what  extent  De  QuiDcey  gave 
'*  cocked  hats  and  canes"  to  bis  childish 
thoughts  and  to  his  relations  with  his 
brothers  and  sisters  individual  judgment 
must  decide.  I  should  say  for  my  part 
that  the  extent  was  considerable.  It 
seems,  however,  pretty  clear  that  he  was 
as  a  child  very  much  what  he  was  all  his 
life — emphatically  '*  old  fashioned,"  re- 
tiring without  being  exactly  shy,  full  of 
far- brought  fancies  and  yet  intensely  con- 
centrated upon  himself.  In  1796  his 
mother  moved  to  Bath,  and  Thomas  was 
educated  first  at  the  Grammar  School  there 
and  then  at  a  private  school  in  Wiltshire. 
It  was  at  Bath,  his  head-quarters  being 
there,  that  he  met,  according  to  his  own 
account,  various  persons  of  distinction — 
Lord  Westpoit,  Lord  and  Lady  Carbery 
and  others,  who  figure  largely  in  the  Auto- 
biography,  but  are  never  heard  of  after- 
ward. It  was  with  Lord  Westport,  a  boy 
somewhat  younger  than  himself,  that  he 
took  a  trip  to  Ireland,  the  only  country 
beyond  Great  Britain  that  he  visited.  In 
1800  he  was  sent  by  his  guardians  to  the 
Manchester  Grammar  School  in  order  to 
obtain,  by  three  years'  boarding  there, 
one  of  the  Somerset  Exhibitions  to  Brase- 
nose.  As  a  separate  income  of  £150  had 
been  left  by  De  Quincey's  father  to  eadh 
of  his  sons,  as  this  income,  or  part  of  it, 
must  havo  been  accumulating,  and  as  the 
mother  was  very  well  off,  this  roundabout 
way  of  securing  for  him  a  miserable  forty 
or  fifty  pounds  a  year  seems  strange 
enough.  But  it  has  to  be  remembered 
that  for  all  these  details  we  have  little 
security  but  De  Quincey  himself — a  se- 
curity which  I  confess  I  like  not.  How- 
ever, that  he  did  go  to  Manchester,  and 
did,  after  rather  more  than  two  of  his 
three  years'  probation,  run  away  is,  I  sup- 
pose, indisputable.  His  mother  was  liv- 
ing at  Chester,  and  the  calf  was  not  killed 
for  this  prodigal  son  ;  but  he  had  the  lib- 
erty given  him  of  wandering  about  Wales 
on  an  allowance  of  a  guinea  a  week. 
That  there  is  some  mystery,  or  mystifica- 
tion, about  all  this  is  nearly  certain.  If 
things  really  went  as  he  represents  them 
his  mother  ought  to  have  been  ashamed 
of  herself,  and  his  guardians  ought  to 
have  had,  to  say  the  least,  an  experience 
of  the  roughest  side  of  Lord  Eldon's 
tongue.  The  wanderings  in  Wales  were 
followed  by  the  famous  sojourn  in  Soho, 


with  its  waitings  at  money-lenders'  doors, 
and  its  perambulations  of  Oxford  Street. 
Then,  by  another  sudden  revolution,  we 
find  De  Quincey  with  two-thirds  of  his 
allowance  handed  over  to  him  and  permis- 
sion to  go  to  Oxford  as  he  wished,  but 
abandoned  to  his  own  devices  by  his 
mother  and  his  guardians,  as  surely'  no 
mother  and  no  guardians  ever  abandoned 
an  exceptionally  unworldly  boy  of  eigh- 
teen before.  They  seem  to  have  put  fifty 
guineas  in  his  pocket  and  sent  him  up  to 
Oxford,  without  even  recommending  him 
a  college  (they  could  at  least  have  made 
sure  that  he  would  not  have  gone  to  that 
particular  one  if  they  had),  and  with  an 
income  which  made  it  practically  certain 
that  he  would  once  more  seek  the  Jews. 
When  he  had  spent  so  much  of  his  fifty 
guineas  that  there  was  not  enough  left  to 
pay  caution  money  at  most  colleges,  he 
went  to  Worcester  where  it  happened  to 
be  low.  He  seems  to  have  stayed  there, 
on  and  off,  for  nearly  six  years.  But  he 
took  no  degree,  his  eternal  caprices  mak- 
ing him  shun  vivd,  voce  (then  a  much 
more  important  part  of  the  examination 
than  it  is  now)  after  sending  in  unusually 
good  written  papers.  Instead  of  taking 
a  degree  he  began  to  take  opium,  and  to 
make  acquaintance  with  the  *^  Lakers"  in 
both  their  haunts  of  Somerset  and  West- 
moreland. He  entered  himself  at  the 
Middle  Temple,  he  may  have  eaten  some 
dinners,  and  somehow  or  other  he  '^  came 
into  his  property,"  though  there  are  dire 
surmises  that  it  was  by  the  Hebrew  door. 
At  any  rate  in  November,  1809,  he  gave 
up  both  Oxford  and  London,  which  lie 
had  frequented  a  good  deal,  chiefly,  ho 
says,  for  ihe  sake  of  the  opera  of  which 
he  was  very  fond,  and  established  himself 
at  Grasmere.  One  of  the  most  singular 
things  about  his  singular  life — an  oddity 
due,  no  doubt,  in  part  to  the  fact  that  he 
outlived  his  more  literary  associates  in- 
stead of  being  outlived  by  them — is  that 
though  we  hear  much  from  De  Quincey 
of  other  people  we  hear  extremely  little 
from  other  people  about  De  Quincey. 
Indeed  what  we  do  so  hear  dates  almost 
entirely  from  the  last  days  of  his  life. 

As  for  the  autobiographic  details  in  hia 
ConfessionH  and  elsewhere,  anybody  who 
chooses  may  put  those  Sibj^lline  leaves  to- 
gether for  himself.  It  would  only  appear 
certain  that  for  ten  years  he  led  the  life 
of  a  I  eel  use  student  and  a  hard  laudanum- 
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drinker,  varied  by  a  little  society  now  and 
then  ;  that  in  1816  he  married  Margaret 
Simpson,  a  dalesman's  daughter,  of  whom 
we  have  hardly  any  personal  notices  save 
to  the  effect  that  she  was  very  beautiful, 
and  who  seems  to  have  been  almost  the 
most  exemplary  of  wives  to  almost  the 
most  eccentric  of  husbands ;  that  for 
most  of  the  time  he  was  in  more  or  less 
ease  and  affluence  (ease  and  affluence  still 
it  would  seem  of  a  treacherous  Hebraic 
origin)  ;  and  that  about  1819  he  found 
himself  in  great  pecuniary  difficulties. 
Then  at  length  he  turned  to  Hteratuc^, 
started  as  editor  of  a  little  Tory  paper  at 
Kendal,  went  to  London,  and  took  rank, 
never  to  be  cancelled,  as  a  man  of  letters 
by  the  first  part  of  The  Confessions  of  an 
Opium  Eater^  published  in  the  London 
Magazine  tot  1^21,  He  began  as  a  maga- 
zine-writer and  he  continued  as  such  till 
the  end  of  his  life  ;  his  publications  in 
book-form  being,  till  ho  was  induced  to 
collect  his  articles,  quite  insignificant. 
Between  1821  and  1825  he  seems  to  have 
been  chiefly  in  London,  though  sometimes 
at  Grasmere ;  between  1825  and  1830 
chiefly  at  Grasmere,  but  much  in  Edin- 
burgh, where  Wilson  (whose  friendship 
he  had  secured,  not  at  Oxford,  though 
they  were  contemporaries,  but  at  the 
Lakes)  was  now  residing  and  where  he 
was  introduced  to  Blackwood.  In  1830 
he  moved  his  household  to  the  Scotch 
capital,  and  lived  there,  or  (after  his 
wife's  death  in  1837)  at  Lasswade,  or 
rather  Polton,  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
His  affairs  had  come  to  their  worst  before 
he  lost  his  wife,  and  it  is  now  known  that 
for  some  considerable  time  he  lived,  like 
Mr.  Chrystal  Croftangry,  in  the  sanctuary 
of  Holy  rood.  But  De  Qaincey's  way  of 
**  living"  at  any  place  was  as  mysterious 
as  most  of  his  other  ways  ;  and,  though 
he  seems  to  have  been  very  fond  of  his 
family  and  not  at  all  put  out  by  them,  it 
was  his  constant  habit  to  establish  himself 
in  separate  lodgings.  These  he  as  con- 
stantly shifted  (sometimes  as  far  as  Glas- 
gow) for  no  intelligible  reason  that  has 
ever  been  discovered  or  surmised,  his  pe- 
cuniary troubles  having  long  ceased.  It 
was  in  the  latest  and  most  permanent  of 
these  lodgings,  42  Lothian  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, not  at  Lasswade,  that  he  died  on 
the  8th  of  December,  1859.  He  had  lat- 
terly written  mainly,  though  not  solely, 
for  TaiCs  Magazine  and  Hogg^s  Instruc- 


tor.  But  his  chief  literary  employment 
for  at  least  seven  years  before  this  had 
been  the  arrangement  of  the  authorized 
edition  of  his  works,  the  last  or  four- 
teenth volume  of  which  was  in  the  press 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

So  meagre  are  the  known  facts  in  a  life 
of  seventy-four  years,  during  nearly  forty 
of  which  Do  Quincey,  though  never  pop- 
ular, was  still  recognized  as  a  great  name 
in  English  .letters,  while  during  the  same 
period  he  knew,  and  was  known  to  not  a 
few  distinguished  men.  But  little  as  is 
recorded  of  the  facts  of  his  life,  even  less 
is  recorded  of  his  character,  and  for  once 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  discover  that 
character  from  his  works.  The  few  per- 
sons who  met  him  all  agree  as  to  his  im- 
penetrability,— an  impenetrability  not  in 
the  least  due  to  posing,  but  apparently 
natural  and  fated.  '  De  Quincey  was  at 
once  egotistic  and  impersonal,  at  once  de- 
lighted to  talk  and  resolutely  shunning 
society.  To  him,  one  is  tempted  to  say, 
reading  and  writing  did  come  by  nature, 
and  nothing  else  was  natural  at  all.  With 
books  he  is  always  at  home.  A  De  Quin- 
cey in  a  world  where  there  was  neither 
reading  nor  writing  of  books,  would  certain- 
ly either  have  committed  suicide  or  gone 
mad.  Pope's  theory  of  the  master  pas- 
sion, so  often  abused,  justified  itself  here. 

The  quantity  of  work  produced  during 
this  singular  existence,  from  the  time 
when  De  Quincey  first  began,  unusually 
late,  to  write  for  publication,  was  very 
large.  As  collected  by  the  author,  it 
filled  fourteen  volumes ;  the  collection 
was  subsequently  enlarged  to  sixteen,  and 
though  the  new  edition  promises  to  re- 
strict itself  to  the  older  and  lesser  num- 
ber, the  contents  of  each  volume  have 
been  very  considerably  increased.  But 
this  printed  and  reprinted  total,  so  far  as 
can  be  judged  from  De  Quincey 's  own 
assertions  and  from  the  observations  of 
those  who  were  acquainted  with  him  (no- 
body can  be  said  to  have  known  him) 
during  his  later  years,  must  have  been 
but  the  smaller  part  of  what  he  actually 
wrote.  He  was  always  writing,  and  al- 
ways leaving  deposits  of  his  manuscripts 
in  the  various  lodgings  where  it  was  his 
habit  to  bestow  himself.  The  greater 
part  of  De  Quincey's  writing  was  of  a 
kind  almost  as  easily  written  by  so  full  a 
reader  and  so  logical  a  thinker  as  an  or- 
dinary newspaper  article  by  an  ordinary 
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roan  ;  and  except  when  he  was  sleeping, 
wandering  about,  or  reading,  he  was  al- 
ways writing.  It  is,  of  course,  true,  that 
he  spent  a  great  deal  of  time,  especially 
in  his  last  years  of  all,  in  rewriting  and 
refashioning  previously  executed  work ; 
and  also  that  illness  and  opium  made  con- 
siderable  inroads  on  his  leisure.  But  I 
should  imagine  that  if  we  had  all  that  he 
actually  wrote  during  these  nearly  forty 
years,  forty  or  sixty  printed  volumes 
would  more  nearly  express  its  amount  than 
fourteen  or  sixteen. 

Still  what  we  have  is  no  mean  bulk  of 
work  for  any  man  to  have  accomplished, 
especially  when  it  is  considered  how  ex- 
traordinarily  good   much   of  it  is.      To 
classify  it  is  not  particularly  easy  ;  and  I 
doubt,  myself,  whether  any  classification 
is  necessary.     De  Quincey  himself  tried, 
and  made  rather  a  muddle  of  it.     Profes- 
sor Masson  is  trying  also,  with  what  suc- 
cess we  shall  see.      But,  in  truth,  except 
those  wonderful  purple  patches  of  **  nu- 
merous" prose,  which  are  stuck  all  about 
the  work,  and  perhaps  in  strictness  not 
excepting  them,  everything  that  De  Quin- 
cey wrote,  whether  it  was  dream  or  rem- 
iniscence, literary  criticism   or   historical 
study,  politics  or  political  economy,  had 
one  characteristic  so  strongly  impressed 
on  it  as  to  dwarf  and  obscure  the  differ- 
ences of  subject.     It  is  not  very  easy  to 
find  a  description  at  once  accurate   and 
fair,  brief  and  adequate,  of  this  peculiar- 
ity ;  it  is  best  hinted  at  in  a  remark  on 
De  Quincey's  conversation  which  I  have 
seen  quotea  somewhere  (whether  by  Pro- 
fessor Masson  or  not  1  hardly  know),  that 
it  was,  with  many  interesting  and  delight- 
ful qualities,  a  kind  of  *'  rigmarole."     So 
far  as  I  remember,  the  remark  was  not 
applied  in  any  unfriendly  spirit,  nor  is  it 
adduced  here  in  any  such,  but  both  in 
the  printed  works,  in  the  remembrances 
of  De  Quincey 's  conversation  which  have 
been  printed,  in  his  letters  which  are  ex- 
actly like  his  articles,  and  in  those  aston- 
ishinc:  imaginary  conversations  attributed 
to  him  in  the  Noctes  AmhrosiancB^  which 
are  said,  by  good  authorities,  exactly  to 
represent  his  way  of  talk,  this  quality  of 
rigmarole  appears.     It  is  absolutely  im- 
possible for  the  author  (to  confine  our- 
selves to  the  printed  work  only)  to  keep 
to  his  subject,  or  any  subject.     It  is  as 
impossible   for  him   to   pull   himself  up 
briefly  in  any  digression  from  that  sub- 


ject.    In   his  finest  passages,    as  in   his 
most  trivial,   he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
will-o'-the-wisp    of    divagation.     In    his 
later  rehandlings  of  his  work,  he  did  to 
some  extent  limit  his  followings  of  this 
will-o'-the-wisp  to  notes,  but  by  no  means 
always  ;  and  both  in  his  later  and  in  his 
earlier  work,  as  it  was   written  for  the 
first  time,  he  indulged  them  freely  in  the 
text.     For  pure  rigmarole,  for  stories,  as 
Mr.  Chadband  has  it,  ^'  of  a  cock  and  of 
a  bull,  and  of  a  lady  and  of  a  half-crown," 
few  things,  even  in  De  Quincey,  can  ex- 
ceed, and  nothing  out  of  De  Quincey  can 
approach,  the  passages  about  the  woman 
he  met  on  the  '*  cop"  at  Chester,   and 
about  the  Greek  letter  that  he  did  not 
send  to  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  in  the  pre- 
liminary part  of  the   Cor^essions.      Rig- 
marole, however,  can  be  a  very  agreeable 
thing  in  its  way,  and  De  Quincey  has  car- 
ried  it  to   a  point  of  perfection    never 
reached  by  any  other  rigmaroler.     Despite 
his   undoubted   possession   of  a  kind  of 
humor,  it  is  a  very  remarkable  thing  that 
he  rigmaroles,  so  far  as  can  be  made  out 
by  the  application  of  the  most  sensitive 
tests,  quite  seriously,  and  almost,  if  not 
quite,  unconsciously.      These  digressions 
or  deviations  are  studded  with  quips  and 
jests,   good,   bad,   and  indifferent.      But 
the  writer  never  seems  to  suspect  that  his 
own  general  attitude  is  at  least  susceptible 
of  being  made  fun-  of.     It  is  said,  and  we 
can  very  well  believe  it,  that  he  was  ex- 
cessively  annoyed   at   Lamb's   delightful 
parody  of  his  Letters  to  a  Young  Man 
whose  Education  has  been  Neglected  ;  and 
on  the  whole  I  should  say  that  no  great 
man   of  letters  in    this  century,    except 
Balzac  and  Victor  Hugo,  was  so  insensi- 
ble to  the  ludicrous  aspect  of  his  own  per- 
formances.    This   in   the   author  of  the 
Essay  on  Murder  may  seem  surprising, 
but,    in   fact,    there   are    few    things   of 
which  there  are  so  many  subdivisions,  or 
in  which  the  subdivisions  are  marked  off 
from  each  other  by  such  apparently  im- 
permeable lines,  as  humor.     If  I  may  re- 
fine a  little  I  should  say  that  there  was 
very  frequently,  if  not  generally,  a  humor- 
ous  basis   for  these   divagations    of    De 
Quincey 's  ;  but  that  ho  almost  invariably 
lost  sight  of  that  basis,  and  proceeded  to 
reason   away   quite    gravely   from   it,    in 
what  is  (not  entirely  with  justice)  called 
the   scholastic   manner.      How    much   of 
this  was  due  to  the  influence  of  Jean  Paul 
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and  the  other  German  humorists  of  the 
last  century,  with  whom  he  became  ac- 
quainted very  early,  I  should  not  like  to 
say.  I  confess  that  my  own  enjoyment 
of  Richter,  which  has  nevertheless  been 
considerable,  has  always  been  lessened  by 
the  presence  in  him,  to  a  still  greater  de- 
gree, of  this  same  habit  of  quasi-serious 
divap^ation.  To  appreciate  the  mistake  of 
it,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the 
manner  of  Swift.  The  Tale  of  a  Tub  is 
in  appearance  as  daringly  discursive  as 
anything  can  be,  but  the  author  in  the 
first  place  never  loses  his  way,  and  in  the 
second  never  fails  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
on  himself  lest  he  should  be  getting  too 
serious  or  too  tedious.  That  is  what 
Richter  and  De  Quincey  fail  to  do. 

Yet  though  these  drawbacks  are  grave, 
and  though  they  are  (to  judge  from  my 
own  experience)  felt  more  seriously  at 
each  successive  reading,  most  assuredly 
no  man  who  loves  English  literature  could 
spare  De  Quincey  from  it ;  most  assuredly 
all  who  love  English  literature  would 
sooner  spare  some  much  more  faultless 
writers.  Even  that  quality  of  his  which 
has  been  already  noted,  his  extraordinary 
attraction  for  youth,  is  a  singular  and 
priceless  one.  The  Master  of  the  Court 
of  the  (rentiles,  or  the  Instructor  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Prophets,  he  might  be  called 
in  a  fantastic  nomenclature,  which  he 
would  have  himself  appreciated  if  it  had 
been  applied  to  any  one  but  himself. 
What  he  somewhere  calls  his  "  extraor- 
dinary ignorance  of  daily  life''  does  not 
revolt  youth.  His  little  pedantries,  which 
to  the  day  of  his  death  were  like  those  of 
a  clever  school-boy,  appeal  directly  to  it. 
His  best  fun  is  quite  intelligible  ;  his 
worst  not  wholly  uncongenial.  His  habit 
(a  certain  most  respected  professor  in  a 
northern  university  may  recognize  the 
words)  of  **  getting  into  logical  coaches 
and  letting  himself  be  carried  on  without 
minding  where  he  is  going''  is  anything 
but  repugnant  to  brisk  minds  of  seven- 
teen. They  are  quite  able  to  comprehend 
the  great  if  mannered  beauty  of  his  finest 
style — the  style,  to  quote  his  own  words 
once  more,  as  of  **  an  elaborate  and  pom- 
pous sunset.*'  Such  a  schoolmaster  to 
bring  youths  of  promise  not  merely  to 
good  literature  but  to  the  best,  nowhere 
else  exists.  But  he  is  much  more  than  a 
mere  schoolmaster,  and  in  order  that  we 
may  see  what  he  is,  it  is  desirable  first  of 


all  to  despatch  two  other  objections  made 
to  him  from  different  quarters,  and  on 
different  lines  of  thought.  The  one  ob- 
jection (I  should  say  that  I  do  not  fully 
espouse  either  of  them)  is  that  ho  is  an 
untrustworthy  critic  of  books  ;  the  other 
is  that  he  is  a  very  spiteful  commentator 
on  men. 

This  latter  charge  has  found  wide  ac- 
ceptance and  has  been  practically  corrob- 
orated and  endorsed  by  persons  so  differ- 
ent as  Southey  and  Carlyle.  It  would 
not  in  any  case  concern  us  much,  for 
when  a  man  is  once  dead  it  matters  un- 
commonly little  whether  he  was  personally 
unamiable  or  not.  But  I  think  that  De 
Quincey  has  in  this  respect  been  hardly 
treated.  He  led  such  a  wholly  unnatural 
life,  he  was  at  all  times  and  in  all  places 
so  thoroughly  excluded  from  the  natural 
contact  and  friction  of  society  that  his 
utterances  hardly  partake  of  the  ordinary 
character  of  men*8  speech.  In  the  **  va- 
cant interlunar  caves"  where  he  hid  him^ 
self,  he  could  hardly  feel  the  restraints 
that  press  on  those  who  move  within  ear- 
shot and  jostle  of  their  fellows  on  this 
actual  earth.  This  is  not  a  triumphant 
defence,  no  doubt ;  but  I  think  it  is  a 
defence.  And  further,  it  has  yet  to  be 
proved  that  De  Quincey  set  down  any* 
thing  in  malice.  He  called  his  literary 
idol,  Wordsworth,  **  inhumanly  arro- 
gant." Does  anybody — not  being  a 
Wordsworthian  and  therefore  out  of  reach 
of  reason — doubt  that  Wordsworth's  arro- 
gance was  inhuman  ?  He,  not  unpro- 
voked by  scant  gratitude  on  Coleridge's 
part  for  very  solid  services,  and  by  a 
doubtless  sincere  but  rather  unctuous  pro- 
test of  his  brother  in  opium-eating  against 
the  Confessions,  told  some  home  truths 
against  that  magnificent  genius  but  most 
unsatisfactory  man.  A  sort  of  foolish 
folk  has  recently  arisen  which  tells  us  that 
because  Coleridge  wrote  the  Ancient 
Mariner  and  Kuhla  Khan  he  was  quite 
entitled  to  leave  his  wife  and  children  to 
be  looked  after  by  anybody  who  chose,  to 
take  stipends  from  casual  benefactors, 
and  to  scold,  by  himself  or  by  his  next 
friend  Mr.  Wordsworth,  other  benefac- 
tors, like  Thomas  Poole,  who  were  not 
prepared  at  a  moment's  notice  to  give  him 
a  hundred  pounds  for  a  trip  to  the  Azores. 
The  rest  of  us,  though  we  may  feel  no 
call  to  denounce  Coleridge  for  these  pro- 
ceedings, may  surely  hold  that  the  An* 
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dent  Mariner  and  Kuhla  Khan  are  no  de- 
fence to  the  particular  charges.  I  do  not 
see  that  De  Qaincey  said  anything  worse 
of  Coleridge  than  any  man  who  knew  the 
then  little  but  now  well-known  facts  of 
Coleridge's  life  was  entitled  to  say  if  he 
chose.  And  so  in  other  cases.  That  he 
was  what  is  called  a  thoughtful  person  : 
— that  is  to  say  that  he  ever  said  to  him- 
self, **  Will  what  I  am  writing  give  pain, 
and  ought  I  to  give  that  pain?*'  I  do 
not  allege.  In  fact,  the  very  excuse 
which  has  been  made  for  him  above  is  in- 
consistent with  it.  He  always  wrote  far 
too  much  as  one  in  another  planet  for 
anything  of  the  kind  to  occur  to  him,  and 
he  was  perhaps  for  a  very  similar  reason 
rather  too  fond  of  the  "  personal  talk** 
which  Wordswoith  wisely  disdained. 
But  that  he  was  in  any  proper  sense  spite- 
ful, that  is  to  say  that  he  ever  wrote  either 
with  a  deliberate  intention  to  woun(^or 
with  a  deliberate  indifference  whether  he 
wounded  or  not,  I  do  not  believe. 

The  other  charge,  that  he  was  a  bad  or 
rather  a  very  untrustworthy  critic  of 
books,  cannot  be  met  quite  so  directly. 
He  is  indeed  responsible  for  a  singulaily 
large  number  of  singularly  grave  critical 
blunders — by  which  I  mean  of  course  not 
critical  opinions  disagreeing  with  my  own, 
but  critical  opinions  which  the  general 
consent  of  competent  critics  on  the  whole 
negatives.  The  minor  classical  writers 
are  not  much  read  now,  but  there  must 
be  a  sufficient  jury  to  whom  I  can  appeal 
to  know  what  is  to  be  doiie  with  a  pro- 
fessed critic  of  style — at  least  asserting 
himself  to  be  no  mean  classical  scholar — 
who  declares  that  ''  Paganism  had  no 
more  brilliant  master  of  composition  to 
show  than" — Velleius  Paterculus  !  Sup- 
pose this  to  be  a  mere  fling  or  freak,  what 
is  to  be  thought  of  a  man  who  evidently 
sets  Cicero,  as  a  writer,  if  not  as  a  think- 
er, above  Plato  ?  It  would  be  not  only 
possible  but  easy  to  follow  this  up  with  a 
long  list  of  critical  enormities  on  Be 
Quincey's  part,  enormities  due  not  to  ac- 
cidental and  casual  crotchet  or  prejudice, 
as  in  llazlitt*s  case,  but  apparently  to 
some  perverse  idionsyncrasv.  I  doubt 
very  much,  though  the  doubt  may  seem 
horribly  heretical  to  some  people,  whether 
De  Quincey  really  cared  much  for  poetry 
as  poetry.  He  liked  philosophical  poets  : 
—Milton,  Wordsworth,  Shakespeare  (in- 
asmuch as  Shakespeare  was  as  he  saw  the 


greatest  of  philosophical  poets),  Pope 
even  in  a  certain  way.  But  read  the  in- 
teresting paper  which  late  in  life  ho  de- 
voted to  Shelley.  He  treats  Shelley  as  a 
man  admirablv,  with  freedom  alike  from 
the'  maudlin  sentiment  of  our  modern 
chatterers  and  from  Puritanical  precise- 
ness.  He  is  not  too  hard  on  him  in  any 
way,  he  thinks  him  a  pleasing  personality 
and  a  thinker  distorted  but  interesting. 
Of  Shelley's  strictly  poetical  quality  he 
says  nothing,  if  he  knew  or  felt  anything. 
In  fact,  of  lyrical  poetry  generally,  that 
is  to  say  of  poetry  in  its  most  purely 
poetical  condition,  he  speaks  very  little  in 
all  his  extensive  ciitical  dissertations. 
His  want  of  appreciation  of  it  may  be 
some  explanation  of  his  unpardonable 
treatment  of  Goethe.  That  he  should 
have  maltreated  Wilhelm  Meister  is  quite 
excusable.  There  are  fervent  admirers  of 
Goethe  at  his  best  who  acknowledge  most 
fully  the  presence  in  Wilhelm  of  the  two 
worst  characteristics  of  German  life  and 
literature,  bad  taste  and  tediousness. 
But  it  is  not  excusable  that  ranch  later, 
and  indeed  at  the  very  height  of  his  lit- 
erary powers  and  practice,  he  should  have 
written  the  article  in  the  Encyclopasdia 
Britannica  on  the  author  of  Faust,  of  JEp- 
montf  and  above  all  of  the  shorter  poems. 
Here  he  deliberately  assents  to  the  opin- 
ion that  Werther  is  **  superior  to  every- 
thing that  came  after  it,  and  for  mere 
power  Goethe's  paramount  work,"  dis- 
misses Faust  as  something  that  *^  no  two 
people  have  ever  agreed  about,"  sentences 
Egmont  as  **  violating  the  historic  truth 
of  character,"  and  mentions  not  a  single 
one  of  those  lyrics,  unmatched,  or  rather 
only  matched  by  Heine,  in  the  language, 
by  which  Goethe  first  gave  German  rank 
with  the  great  poetic  tongues.  His  sever- 
ity on  Swift  is  connected  with  his  special 
**  will  worship"  of  ornate  style,  of  which 
more  presently,  and  in  general  it  may  be 
said  that  De  Quincey's  extremely  logical 
disposition  of  mind  was  rather  a  snare  to 
him  in  his  criticism.  He  was  constantly 
constructing  general  principles  and  then 
arguing  downward  from  them  ;  in  which 
case  woe  to  any  individual  fact  or  person 
that  happened  to  get  in  the  way.  Where 
Wilson,  the  **  only  intimate  male  friend 
I  have  had  "  (as  he  somewhere  says  with 
a  half-pathetic  touch  of  self-illumination 
more  instructive  than  reams  of  imagina- 
tive autobiography)  went  wrong  from  not 
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having  enough  of  general  principle,  where 
Hazlitt  went  wrong  from  letting  prejudices 
unconnected  with  the  literary  side  of  the 
matter  blind  his  otherwise  piercing  liter- 
ary sight,  De  Quincey  fell  through  an  un- 
swervingness  of  deduction  more  French 
than  English.  Your  ornate  writer  must 
be  better  than  your  plain  one,  ergOj  let  us 
say,  Cicero  must  be  better  than  Swift. 

One  other  curious  weakness  of  his 
(which  has  been  glanced  at  already)  re- 
mains to  be  noticed.  This  is  the  alto- 
gether deplorable  notion  of  jocularity 
which  he  only  too  often  exhibits.  Mr. 
Masson,  trying  to  propitiate  the  enemy, 
admits  that  *'to  address  the  historian 
Josephus  as  *  Joe,*  through  a  whole  arti- 
cle, and  give  him  a  black  eye  into  the 
bargain,  is  positively  profane."  I  am 
not  sure  as  to  the  profanity,  knowing 
nothing  particularly  sacred  about  Jose- 
phus. But  if  Mr.  Masson  had  called  it 
excessively  silly,  I  should  have  agreed 
heartily  ;  and  if  any  one  else  denounced 
it  as  a  breach  of  good  literary  manners,  I 
do  not  know  that  I  should  protest.  The 
habit  is  the  more  curious  in  that  all  au- 
thorities agree  as  to  the  exceptional  com- 
bination of  scholarliness  and  courtliness 
which  marked  De  Quincey' s  colloquial 
style  and  expression.  Wilson's  daughter, 
Mrs.  Gordon,  says,  that  he  used  to  ad- 
dress her  father's  cook  ^^  as  if  she  had 
been  a  duchess"  ;  and  that  the  cook, 
though  much  flattered,  was  somewhat 
aghast  at  \i\%  punctilio.  That  a  man  of 
this  kind  should  think  it  both  allowable  and 
funny  to  talk  of  Josephus  as  **  Joe,"  and 
of  Magliabecchi  as  **  Mag,"  may  be  only  a 
new  example  of  that  odd  law  of  human 
nature  which  constantly  prompts  people 
in  various  relations  of  life,  and  not  least 
in  literature,  to  assume  most  the  particu- 
lar qualities  (not  always  virtues  or  graces) 
that  they  have  not.  Yet  it  is  fair  to  re- 
member that  Wilson  and  the  Blackwood 
set,  together  with  not  a  few  writers  in  the 
London  Magazine — the  two  literary  co- 
teries, in  connection  with  whom  De  Quin- 
cey started  as  a  writer — had  deliberately 
imported  this  element  of  horse-play  into 
literature,  that  it  at  least  did  not  seem  to 
interfere  with  their  popularity,  and  that 
De  Quincey  himself,  after  1830,  lived  too 
much  out  of  touch  with  actual  life  to  be 
aware  that  the  style  was  becoming  as  un- 
fashionable as  it  had  always,  save  on  very 
exceptional    subjects,    been    ungraceful. 


Even  on  Wilson,  who  was  to  the  manner 
born  of  riotous  spirits,  it  often  sits  awk- 
wardly ;  in  De  Quincey 's  case  it  is,  to 
borrow  Sir  Walter's  admirable  simile  in 
another  case,  like  '*  the  forced  impudence 
of  a  bashful  man."  Grim  humor  he  can 
manage  admirably,  and  he  also — as  in  the 
passage  about  the  fate  which  waited  upon 
all  who  possessed  anything  which  might 
be  convenient  to  Wordsworth,  if  they 
died — can  manage  a  certain  kind  of  sly 
humor  not  much  less  admirably.  But 
**  Joe"  and  '*  Mag,"  and,  to  take  another 
example,  the  stuff  about  Catalina's  *'  croco- 
dile papa,"  are  neither  grim  nor  sly,  they 
are  only  puerile.  His  stanchest  defender 
asks,  '*  why  De  Quincey  should  not  have 
the  same  license  as  Swift  and  Thackeray  ?" 
The  answer  is  quick  and  crushing.  Swift 
and  Thackeray  justify  their  license  by 
their  use  of  it ;  De  Quincey  does  not. 
After  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add, 
though  this  is  almost  final  in  itself,  that 
neither  Swift  nor  Thackeray  interlards 
perfectly  and  unaffectedly  serious  work 
with  mere  fooling:  of  the  **  Joe"  and 
'*  Mag"  kind.  Swift  did  not  put  mollis 
ahuti  in  the  Four  last  years  of  Queen 
Anne,  nor  Thackeray  his  Punch  jokes  in 
the  death  scene  of  Colonel  Newcome.  I 
can  quite  conceive  De  Quincey  doing 
both. 

And  now  I  have  done  enough  in  the 
fault-finding  way,  and  nothing  shall  in- 
duce me  to  say  another  word  of  De  Quin- 
cey in  this  article  save  in  praise.  For 
praise  he  himself  gives  the  amplest  occa- 
sion ;  he  might  almost  remain  unblamed 
altogether  if  his  praisers  had  not  been  fre- 
quently unwise,  and  if  his  exemplar  were 
not  specially  vitiis  imitabile.  Few  Eng- 
lish writers  have  touched  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  subjects  with  such  competence  both 
in  information  and  in  power  of  handling. 
Still  fewer  have  exhibited  such  remarkable 
logical  faculty.  One  main  reason  why 
one  is  sometimes  tempted  to  quarrel  with 
him  is  that  his  play  of  fence  is  so  excel- 
lent that  one  longs  to  cross  swords.  For 
this  and  for  other  reasons  no  writer  has  a 
more  stimulating  effect,  or  is  more  likely 
to  lehd  his  readers  on  to  explore  and  to 
think  for  themselves.  In  none  is  that  in- 
curable curiosity,  that  infinite  variety  of 
desire  for  knowledge  and  for  argument 
which  age  cannot  quench,  more  observa- 
ble. ,  Few  if  any  have  the  indefinable 
quality  of  freshness  in  so  large  a  measure. 
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Yon  never  qnite  know,  though  you  may 
have  a  shrewd  suspicion,  what  De  Quincey 
will  say  on  any  subject ;  his  gift  of  sight« 
ing  and  approaching  new  facets  of  it  is  so 
immense.  Whether  he  was  in  truth  as 
accomplished  a  classical  scholar  as  he 
claimed  to  be  I  do  not  know  ;  he  has  left 
few  positive  documents  to  tell  us.  But 
I  should  think  that  he  was,  for  he  has  all 
the  characteristics  of  a  scholar  of  the  best 
and  larest  kind — the  scholar  who  is  exact 
as  to  language  without  failing  to  compre- 
hend literature,  and  competent  in  litera- 
ture without  being  slipshod  as  to  lan- 
guage. He  was  not  exactly  as  Southey 
was  **  omnilegent  :'*  but  in  his  own  de- 
partments, and  they  were  numerous,  he 
went  further  below  the  surface  and  con- 
nected his  readings  together  better  than 
Southey  did.  Of  the  two  classes  of  se* 
verer  study  to  which  he  specially  addicted 
himself,  his  political  economy  suffered 
perhaps  a  little,  acute  as  his  views  in  it 
often  are,  from  the  fact  that  in  his  time 
it  was  practically  a  new  study,  and  that 
he  had  neither  sufliqient  facts  nor  suffi- 
cient literature  to  go  upon.  In  metaphys- 
ics, to  which  he  gave  himself  up  for  years 
and  in  which  he  seems  really  to  have 
known  whatever  there  was  to  know,  I  fear 
that  the  opium  fiend  cheated  the  world  of 
something  like  masterpieces.  Only  three 
men  during  Do  Quincey's  lifetime  had 
anything  like  his  powers  in  this  depart- 
ment. Now  De  Quincey  could  write  Eng- 
lish, and  Sir  William  Hamilton  either 
could  not  or  would  not  Ferrier  could 
and  did  write  English  ;  but  he  could  not, 
as  De  Quincey  could,  throw  upon  philoso- 
phy the  play  of  literary  and  miscellaneous 
illustration  which  of  all  the  sciences  it 
most  requires,  and  which  all  its  really  su- 
preme exponents  have  been  able  to  give 
it.  Mansel  could  do  both  these  things  ; 
but  he  was  somewhat  indolent,  and  had 
many  avocations.  De  Quincey  could 
write  perfect  English,  he  had  every  re- 
source of  illustration  and  relief  at  com- 
mand, he  was  in  his  way  as  **  brazen- bow. 
elled'^  at  work  as  he  was  '*  golden- 
mouthed"  at  expression,  and  he  had  am- 
ple leisure.  But  the  inability  to  undertake 
sustained  labor,  which  he  himself  recog- 
nizes as  the  one  unquestionable  curse  of 
opium,  deprived  us  of  an  English  philoso- 
pher who  would  have  stood  as  far  above 
Kant  in  exoteric  graces  as  he  would  have 
stood  above  Bacon  in  esoteric  value.     It 


was  not  entirely  De  Quincey^s  fault.  It 
seems  to  be  generally  recognized  now  that 
whatever  occasional  excesses  he  may  have 
committed,  opium  was  really  required  in 
his  case,  and  gave  us  what  we  have  as 
much  as  it  took  away  what  we  have  not. 
But  if  any  one  chose  to  write  in  the  an- 
tique style  a  debate  between  Philosophy, 
Tar- water  and  Laudanum,  it  would  be  al- 
most enough  to  put  in  the  mouth  of  Phi- 
losophy, '  *  This  gave  mo  Berkeley  and 
that  deprived  me  of  De  Quincey,'* 

De  Quincey  is,  however,  first  of  all  a 
writer  of  ornate  English,  which  for  once 
was  never  a  mere  cover  to  bare  thought. 
Overpraise  and  mispraise  him  as  anybody 
may,  he  cannot  be  overpraised  for  this. 
Mistake  as  he  chose  to  do  and  as  others 
have  chosen  to  do,  the  relative  value  of 
his  gift,  the  absolute  value  of  it  is  unmis- 
takable. What  other  Englishman,  from 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  downward,  has  writ- 
ten a  sentence  surpassing  in  melody  that 
on  Our  Lady  of  Sighs  ;  "  And  her  eyes, 
if  they  were  ever  seen,  would  be  neither 
sweet  nor  subtle  ;  no  man  could  read  their 
story  ;  they  would  be  found  filled  with 
perishing  dreams  and  with  wrecks  of  for- 
gotten delirium"  ?  Compare  that  with 
the  masterpieces  of  some  later  practition- 
ers. There  are  no  out-ofthe-way  words  ; 
there  is  no  needless  expense  of  adjectives  ; 
the  sense  is  quite  adequate  to  the  sound  ; 
the  sound  is  only  what  is  required  as  ac- 
companiment to  the  sense.  And  though 
I  do  not  know  that  in  a  single  instance  of 
equal  length — even  in  the  still  more  fa- 
mous, and  as  a  whole  justly  more  famous, 
tour  deforce  on  Our  Lady  of  Darkness — 
Do  Quincey  ever  quite  equalled  the  com- 
bined simplicity  and  majesty  of  this  phrase, 
he  has  constantly  come  close  to  it.  The 
Suspi:'ia  are  full  of  such  passages — there 
are  even  some  who  prefer  Savannah  la 
Mar  to  the  Ladies  of  Sorrow,  Beautiful 
as  it  is  I  do  not,  because  the  accursed 
superfluous  adjective  appears  there.  The 
famous  passages  of  the  Confessions  are  in 
every  one's  memory  ;  and  so  1  suppose  is 
the  Vision  of  Sudden  Death,  Many  pas* 
sages  in  the  Ccesars,  though  somewhat 
less  florid,  are  hardly  less  good  ;  and  the 
close  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  as  famous  as  the 
most  ambitious  attempts  of  the  Confess 
sions  and  ,the  Mail  Coach,  Moreover  in 
all  the  sixteen  volumes  specimens  of  the 
same  kind  may  be  found  here  and  there, 
alternating  with  very  different  matter  ;  so 
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mach  80  that  it  has  no  doubt  often  oc- 
curred to  readers  that  the  author's  occa- 
sional  divergence  into  questionable  quips 
and  cranks  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  set 
off  his  rhetoric,  as  dramatists  of  the  no- 
blest school  have  always  set  off  their  trag- 
edy, with  comedy,  if  not  with  farce. 
That  such  a  principle  would  imply  con- 
fusion of  the  study  and  the  stage  is  argu- 
able enough,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it 
was  not  present.  At  any  rate  the  con- 
trast, deliberate  or  not,  is  very  strong  in- 
deed in  De  Quincey — stronger  than  in 
any  other  prose  author  except  his  friend, 
and  pupil  rather  than  master,  Wilson. 

The  great  advantage  that  De  Quincey 
has,  not  only  over  this  friend  of  his  but 
over  all  practitioners  of  the  ornate  style  in 
this  century,  lies  in  his  sureness  of  hand 
in  the  first  place,  and  secondly  in  the 
comparative  frugality  of  means  which  per- 
haps is  an  inseparable  accompaniment  of 
sureness  of  hand.  To  mention  living  per- 
sons would  be  invidious  ;  but  Wilson  and 
Land  or  are  within  the  most  scrupulous 
critic's  right  of  comparison.  All  three 
were  contemporaries  ;  all  three  were  Ox- 
ford men — Landor  about  ten  years  senior 
to  the  other  two — and  all  three  in  their 
different  ways  set  themselves  deliberately 
to  reverse  the  practice  of  English  prose 
for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half.  They 
did  great  things,  but  De  Quincey  did,  I 
think,  the  greatest  and  certainly  the  most 
classical  in  the  proper  sense,  for  all  Lan* 
dor's  superior  air  of  Hellenism.  Voluble 
as  De  Quincey  often  is,  he  seems  always 
to  have  felt  that  when  you  are  in  your  alti- 
tudes it  is  well  not  to  stay  there  too  long. 
And  his  flights,  while  they  are  far  more 
uniformly  high  than  Wilson's,  which  al- 
ternately soar  and  drag,  are  much  more 
merciful  in  regard  of  length  than  Landor*s, 
as  well  as  for  the  most  part  much  more 
closely  connected  with  the  sense  of  his 
subjects.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  the 
Imaginary  Conversations  which  would  not 
be  the  better  for  very  considerable  thin- 
ning, while  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
The  English  Mail  Coachy  De  Quincey' s 
surplusage,  obvious  enough  in  many  cases, 
is  scarcely  ever  found  in  his  most  elabo- 
rate and  ornate  passages.  The  total 
amount  of  such  passages  in  the  Confes- 
sions is  by  no  means  large,  and  the  more 
ambitious  parts  of  the  Suspiria  do  not 
much  exceed  a  dozen  pages.  De  Quincey 
was  certainly  justified  by  his  own  practice 


in  adopting  and  urging  as  he  did  the  dis- 
tinction, due,  he  says,  to  Wordsworth, 
between  the  common  and  erroneous  idea 
of  style  as  the  dress  of  thought,  and  the 
true  definition  of  it  as  the  incarnation  of 
thought.  The  most  wizened  of  coxcombs 
may  spend  days  and  years  in  dressing  up 
his  meagre  and  ugly  carcass  ;  but  few  are 
the  sons  of  men  who  have  sufficient 
thought  to  provide  the  soul  of  any  con- 
siderable series  of  avatars.  De  Quincey 
had  ;  and  therefore,  though  the  manner 
(with  certain  exceptions  heretofore  taken) 
in  him  is  always  worth  attention,  it  never 
need  or  should  divert  attention  from  the 
matter.  And  thus  he  was  not  driven  to 
make  a  little  thought  do  tyrannous  duty 
as  lay-figure  for  an  infinite  amount  of 
dress,  or  to  hang  out  frippery  on  a  clothes- 
line with  not  so  much  as  a  lay-figure  in- 
side it.  Even  when  he  is  most  conspicu- 
ously **  fighting  a  prize,"  as  he  sometimes 
is,  there  is  always  solid  stuff  in  him. 

Few  indeed  are  the  writers  of  whom  so 
much  can  be  said,  and  fewer  still  the  mis- 
cellaneous writers,  among  whom  De  Quin- 
cey must  be  classed.  On  almost  any  sub- 
ject that  interested  him — and  the  number 
of  such  subjects  was  astonishing,  curious 
as  are  the  gaps  between  the  different 
groups  of  them --what  he  has  to  say  is 
pretty  sure,  even  if  it  be  the  wildest  para- 
dox in  appearance,  to  be  worth  attending 
to.  And  in  regard  to  most  things  that  he 
has  to  say  the  reader  may  bo  pretty  sure 
also  that  he  will  not  find  them  better  said 
elsewhere.  It  has  sometimes  been  com- 
plained by  students,  both  of  De  Quincey 
the  man  and  of  De  Quincey  the  writer, 
that  there  is  something  not  exactly  human 
in  him.  There  is  certainly  much  in  him 
of  the  demonic,  to  use  a  word  which  was 
a  very  good  word  and  really  required  in 
the  language  and  which  ought  not  to  be 
exiled  because  it  has  been  foolishly  abused. 
Sometimes,  as  has  also  been  complained, 
the  demon  is  a  mere  familiar  with  the 
tricksiness  of  Puck  rather  than  the  light- 
ness of  Ariel.  But  far  oftener  he  is  a 
more  potent  spirit  than  any  Robin  Good- 
fellow,  and  as  powerful  as  Ariel  and  Ariel's 
master.  Trust  him  wholly  you  may  not ; 
a  characteristic  often  noted  in  intelligences 
that  are  neither  exactly  human,  nor  ex- 
actly diabolic,  nor  exactly  divine.  But 
he  will  do  great  things  for  you,  and  a  lit- 
tle wit  and  courage  on  your  part  will  pre- 
vent his  doing  anything  serious  against 
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you.  To  him,  with  mnch  greater  justice 
than  to  Hogg,  might  Wilson  have  applied 
the  nickname  of  Brownie,  which  he  was 
so  fond  of  bestowing  upon  the  author  of 
Kilmeny.  He  will  do  solid  work,  con- 
jure up  a  concert  of  aerial  music,  play  a 
shrewd  trick  now  and  then,  and  all  this 
with  a  curious  air  of  irresponsibility  and 
of  remoteness  of  nature.  In  ancient  days 
when  kings  played  experiments  to  ascer- 
tain the  universal  or  original  language, 
some  monarch  might  have  been  tempted 


to  take  a  very  clever  child,  interest  him 
so  far  as  possible  in  nothing  but  books 
and  opium,  and  see  whether  he  would 
turn  out  anything  like  De  Quincey.  But 
it  is  in  the  higlvest  degiee  improbable  that 
he  would.  Therefore  let  us  rejoice, 
though  according  to  the  precepts  of  wis- 
dom and  not  too  indiscriminately,  in  our 
De  Quincey  as  we  once,  and  probably 
once  for  all,  received  him, — Macmillan's 
Magazine, 
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No  future  treatise  on  political  economy 
will  be  complete  without  an  exposition  of 
modem  Trusts,  which  have  attained  such 
alarming  proportions  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  growth  of  these  com- 
binations is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
economic  developments  of  the  time.  The 
great  staples  of  the  country  are  fast  falling 
into  their  clutches  ;  and  some  of  the  nec- 
essaries of  Fife  are  already  under  their  con- 
trol. Trusts  are  illegal  corporations,  born 
of  rapacity,  and  maintained  by  the  exer- 
cise of  tyranny.  Their  organization  is  se- 
cret ;  their  workings  dark,  silent,  and  sub- 
tle. They  stretch  out  their  tentacles — 
quietly  and  stealthily — until  whole  indus- 
tries are  in  their  grasp.  They  are  contri- 
vances to  create  a  monopoly  by  throttling 
all  competitors.  They  squeeze  the  people 
at  both  extremes  of  the  commercial  scale 
-—grinding  down  those  who  furnish  the  ' 
raw  material  and  supply  the  labor  to  the 
lowest  limit,  and  exacting  the  highest  pos- 
sible price  from  the  consumer.  Once  es- 
tablished. Trusts  soon  become  strong — 
almost  itnpregnable — citadels  of  capital. 
The  highest  business  capacity  is  employed 
in  organizing  and  maintaining  them.  They 
laugh  at  public  opinion,  ride  rou^h-shod 
over  legislative  enactments,  and  baffle  the 
law  courts.  They  bridle  newspapers  with 
subsidies  and  send  members  to  Congress. 
They  have  their  agents  in  every  Legisla- 
ture, and  Bills  are  passed  in  their  interest. 
They  tamper  with  judges,  they  ally  them- 
selves with  political  leaders,  and  hire  pro- 
fessors of  political  economy  to  defend 
them.  But  the  people  are  at  last  awaken- 
ing to  the  dangers  of  Trusts,  and  see  in 


them  not  only  an  interference  with  trade, 
but  a  menace  to  political  liberty.  Trusts 
stand  in  the  forefront  of  the  Protectionist 
breastworks.  They  are  the  crux  of  the 
tariff  question.  It  is  round  them  that  the 
battle  rages  most  fiercely,  and  tariff  reform- 
ers are  bent  before  all  things  on  clearing 
them  away.  In  this  article  I  will  endeavor 
to  sketch  the  rise  of  these  Trusts,  to  ex- 
plain their  organization,  to  indicate  their 
extent,  to  point  out  their  effect,  to  seek 
the  cause  of  their  existence,  and  suggest 
the  remedy. 

I. 

What  is  a  Trust  ?  In  answering  this 
question,  the  apologists  of  Trusts  go  away 
back  to  the  time  of  Charles  the  First  and 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  bring  forth  a  mass 
of  legal  evidence  intended  to  show  that 
the  Trust  is  a  very  ancient  and  respectable 
institution.  I  am  not  concerned  with  these 
excursions  into  ancient  history,  and  do  not 
intend  to  disinter  the  petrified  prototypes 
of  the  Trust.  Old  Trusts  and  monopolies 
have  no  bearing  on  the  case.  The  mod- 
em Trust  is  the  creation  of  the  present 
commercial  age.  It  bears  no  relation  to 
its  ancient  namesake,  and  the  word  IVust 
in  the  legal  sense  in  no  way  describes  it. 
A  Trust  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  term  is 
an  arrangement  whereby  one  person  holds 
the  title  to  property  for  the  benefit  of  an- 
other. The  American  Trust  is  a  very 
different  thing. 

It  is  a  combination  of  manufacturers, 
engaged  in  the  same  industry,  to  kill  com- 
petition and  establish  a  monopoly.  All 
monopolies  are  not  Trusts  ;  but  all  Trusts 
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are  monopolien,  or  attempts  to  be  monop- 
olies. A  Trust  anites  the  various  manu- 
facturers or  traders  in  the  same  article  on 
a  new  principle.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  **poor*  system.  A  %  pool"  was  a 
temporary  arrangement  to  raise  prices  arti- 
ficially. The  Trust  is  a  permanent 
**  pool,"  but  organized  on  a  solid,  and 
not  on  a  loose  basis.  It  is  not  a  corpora- 
tion made  up  of  individuals  ;  but  a  com- 
bination of  corporations  governed  by  a  di- 
rectorate of  trustees.  The  Federal  system 
of  the  United  States  is  particularly  favor- 
able to  the  creation  of  Trusts.  They  make 
a  show  of  complying  with  the  law,  while 
in  reftlity  they  trample  it  under  foot. 

There  are  various  ways  of  forming  a 
Trust ;  but  the  avowed  purposes  of  Trusts 
are  the  same  : — to  destroy  all  competition, 
to  diminish  supplies,  and  to  raise  prices. 
The  system  most  generally  adopted  to 
achieve  these  ends  is  as  follows  : — Each  of 
the  parties  entering  into  the  Trust  incor- 
poiates  his  own  establishment,  if  it  is  not 
an  incorporated  company  already.  The 
stock  of  the  several  corporations  forming 
the  Trust  is  then  handed  over  to  certain 
persons  called  trustees.  In  payment  for 
the  stock  the  trustees  issue  to  each  party 
'*  trust"  certificates — similar  to  shares  of 
stock  in  corporations — and  also  *'  trust" 
certificates  for  the  goodwill  of  the  busi- 
ness. These  certificates  generally  repre- 
sent four  times  the  real  value  of  the  prop- 
erty. The  trustees — who  have  been  the 
prime  movers  in  the  concern  and  the  lead- 
ing manufacturers  of  the  product  **  trust- 
ed'*— retain  the  major  part  of  the  stock  in 
each  corporation.  They  elect  directors — 
themselves  if  they  like — appoint  agents, 
and  systematize  the  working.  The  man- 
agement is  centrahzed,  and  the  directors 
placed  in  supreme  authority.  They  have 
absolute  power.  They  regulate  produc- 
tion, and  dontrol  the  market.  They  can 
raise  prices  in  one  direction,  lower  them 
in  another,  and  **  shut  down"*  establish- 
ments when  they  think  fit.  The  fact  that 
a  factory  is  standing  idle  does  not  reduce 
the  profits  of  the  owners  or  stockholders 
in  this  particular  branch  of  the  business. 
The  profits — whether  one  factory,  or  ten 
factories  are  working — are  distributed 
equally  among  all  the  holders  of  trust  cer- 
tificates. It  is  understood  that  the  direc- 
tors  know  their  business  best,   and   are 

*  An  Americanism  for  "  shtit  up**  or  oloae. 


working  in  the  interest  of  all.  Complete 
confidence  is  placed  in  them.  As  Trusts 
are  outside  the  pale  of  the  law,  confidence 
in  the  managing  directors  and  ties  of  self- 
interest  are  what  unite  them.  There  are 
other  ways  of  foiming  Trusts,  but  the 
same  object  is  attained.  What  were  for- 
merly conflicting  interests  are  united  and 
placed  under  one  control,  and  the  organic 
zation  is  ingeniously  devised  so  as  to  evade 
the  law. 

II. 

Some  of  the  existing  Trusts  were  evolved 
out  of  **  pools,"  **  corners,"  or  **  com- 
bines," which  were  only  temporary  and 
uncertain  arrangements  ;  but  supposing  a 
new  Trust  is  to  be  formed  without  having 
such  foundation,  this  is  how  it  is  done  : — 
Several  of  the  leading  manufacturers  in  any 
industry — sugar,  salt,  steel,  whiskey,  oil, 
paper,  or  anything  else — will  take  the  ini- 
tiative. They  are  men  who  have  hitherto 
held  stronglv  to  ihe  belief  that  **  compe- 
tition is  the  life  of  trade  ;"  but  are  begin- 
ning to  lose  confidence  in  it.  Competiliou 
has  grown  too  fierce,  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence too  hard.  Some  have  profited,  but 
others  have  failed.  The  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple have,  no  doubt,  benefited  from  com- 
petition, but  that  does  not  interest  the 
manufacturers  ;  so  the  leaders  call  a  meet- 
ing to  extinguish  this  *'  competition,  which 
is  the  life  of  trade."  The  majority  of  the 
manufactures  meet.  **  Now,"  they  say, 
'^  let  us  talk  over  our  affairs  in  a  business- 
like spirit.  This  fierce  competition  is 
ruining  our  trade  ;  we  spend  the  greater 
part  of  our  profits  in  trying  to  keep  abreast 
of  each  other,  we  are  always  having  trouble 
with  our  workmen,  and  somebody  else  gets 
ahead.  Come,  let  us  put  an  end  to  this 
unprofitable  rivalry.  Let  us  stop  cutting 
each  other's  throats.  Our  interests  are 
identical.  Our  one  object  is  to  make 
money.  Now,  if  we  could  work  in  har- 
mony we  should  save  an  enormous  amount 
in  salaries,  in  buying  new  machinery,  in 
finding  a  market  for  our  goods,  in  adver- 
tising, and  in  other  directions  ;  we  could 
adjust  prices  and  wages  to  suit  ourselves. 
Above  all,  we  should  make  money. ' '  This 
sound  economic  doctrine  naturally  com« 
mends  itself  to  a  set  of  intelligent  manu- 
facturers. They  see  that  if  they  were  all 
united  they  could  just  pay  as  little  as  pos- 
sible for  their  raw  material  and  labor,  and 
they  could  adjust  the  selling  price  to  suit 
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their  consciences,  which  are  pretty  sure  to 
be  elastic.  Being  intelligent  manafac- 
turcrs  and  sharp  business  men,  the  logic  of 
these  facts  prove  irresistible.  They  re- 
solve to  form  a  Trust. 

Having  formed  their  Trust,  they  begin 
by  making  a  discovery  which  heretofore 
escaped  their  attention.  There  has  been 
**  over-production'*  in  their  business. 
This  must  be  put  a  stop  to  at  once.  To 
bring  production  down  to  the  proper  level, 
factories  arc  closed,  and  the  Tiusts  have 
been  known  to  destroy  goods  rather  than 
put  them  on  the  market.  The  workmen 
who  used  to  kick  against  their  wages  are 
now  thrown  out  of  employment,  or  have 
their  wages  reduced.'  The  directors  then 
turn  to  certain  rivals  who  have  obstinately 
held  out  against  the  blandishments  of  the 
Trust-makers,  and  present  to  them  the 
pleasing  alternative,  to  join  or  be  crushed. 
If  the  competitors  still  cling  to  a  belief  in 
the  virtue  of  competition,  down  go  the 
Trust's  prices,  its  factories  are  all  set  ago- 
ing, and  it  floods  the  market  with  cheap 
goods.  The  Tiust  continues  this — aided 
in  its  designs  by  railway  companies  and 
other  corporations  in  league  with  it — until 
the  recalcitrant  ones  are  brought  to  a  sense 
of  their  duty.  This  method  of  warfare 
has  never  in  the  long  run  been  known  to 
fail,  and  the  outsiders  end  by  joining  the 
Trust  or  by  going  into  bankruptcy.  Minor 
competitors,  who  do  not  interfere  seriously 
with  the  Trust's  business,  may  be  left 
alone,  and  in  a  country  so  vast  as  the 
United  States  distance  often  makes  manu- 
facturers in  the  same  line  as  the  Trust 
quite  harmless.  Some  Trusts  are  purely 
local  concerns,  such  as  the  Milk  Trust  in 
New  York,  and  the  Gas  Trust  in  Chicago. 
Others  are  confined  to  particular  States  and 
are  safe  from  competitors  in  other  States. 
The  cost  of  transportation  alone  prevents 
competitors  3000  miles  away  from  serious- 
ly injuring  the  interests  of  a  Trust.  But 
there  are  Trusts  which  are  not  confined  to 
States  or  territorial  regions,  but  stretch  over 
the  whole  continent  of  North  America. 
Having  crushed  competitors  that  come  in 
its  way,  and  obtained  control  of  the  market, 
a  Trust  soon  recuperates  itself  from  the  ef- 
fects of  temporary  lowering  its  prices.  The 
reader  will  now  understand  what  a  Trust 
is,  and  will  have  some  idea  how  it  works. 

III. 

Trusts  organized  on  the  lines  described 
are  quite  modern  concerns.     The  Standard 
New  Smss«— Vol.  UI.,  No.  2. 


Oil  Trust,  which  was  the  pioneer  in  this 
line  of  business,  and  has  served  as  a  model 
for  future  Trusts,  was  organized  in  1882. 
The  Cotton  Oil  Trust  and  the  Sugar  Trust 
followed  ;  but  it  was  not  until  1887  that 
there  was  any  alanning  progress  made  in 
the  formation  of  Trusts.  During  that  year 
there  was  the  first  **boom"  in  Trusts. 
Public  attention  was  then  directed  to  them. 
The  press  began  to  expose  them..  The 
New  York  Times  was  the  first  newspaper 
to  declare  war  against  Trusts,  and,  ever 
since,  ibis  ably  conducted  journal  has  given 
the  fullest  details  of  their  working  and  the 
best  exposure  of  their  evils.  Other  met- 
ropolitan journals  entered  the  campaign 
against  Trusts,  and  in  the  West  the  Chu 
cago  Tribune  led  the  attack.  As  the  i^res- 
idential  election  approached,  the  attack  on 
Trusts  became  general.  All  the  Demo- 
crats denounced  them,  and  luany  Republi- 
cans opposed  them.  Mr.  Blaine  declared 
that  **  Trusts  were  private  affairs, ' '  but  the 
Republican  Convention  thought  it  advis- 
able to  include  in  its  platform  a  denuncia^ 
tion  of  Trusts.  This  was  by  way  o| 
answer  to  the  Democratic  cry  that  the 
high  protective  tariff  was  responsible  for 
Trusts. 

In  the  winter  session  of  1887-1888  in- 
quiries were  instituted  into  the  working 
of  Trusts  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  Canadian  Parliament,  and 
by  the  New  York  Legislature.  As  the 
evidence  taken  by  these  committees  of  in- 
quiry was  published  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1888,  the  people  began  to  know 
something  more  about  Trusts,  and  hoped 
that  something  would  be  done  to  destroy 
them.  There  was  a  lull  in  the  creation  of 
Trusts  while  the  presidential  election  was 
in  progress,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  found 
that  the  Protectionist  party  had  triumph- 
ed, the  Trust  fever  broke  out  again. 
Measures  were  introduced  into  different 
State  Legislatures  last  year  to  prohibit 
and  suppress  Trusts,  but  they  still  continue 
to  flourish,  and  there  are  now  more  Trusts 
in  the  country  than  ever  there  were.  There 
are  Trusts  in  kerosene  oil,  sugar,  cotton- 
seed oil,  steel,  rubber,  steel  beams,  car- 
tridges, lead,  iron,  nails,  straw  paper,  lin* 
seed  oil,  coal,  slates,  gas,  cattle,  tramways, 
steel  rails,  iron  nuts,  wrought- iron  pipes, 
stones,  copper,  paving  pitch,  felt  rooting, 
ploughs,  threshing,  reaping  and  binding 
machines,  glass,  oatmeal,  white  corn  meal, 
starch,  peailed  batley,  waterworks,  lard, 
castor  oil,   barbed    wire,    school    slates, 
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school  books,  lead  pencils,  paper  bags,  en- 
velopes, meat,  milk,  niatches,  canvas*  back 
duck,  ultramarine,  borax,  sand-paper, 
screws,    cordage,    marble,   coffins,   tooth- 

ticks,  peanuts,  lumber,  lime,  overshoes, 
ides,  railway  springs,  carriage  bolts,  pat- 
ent leather,  thread,  white-lead,  and  whis- 
key. Some  few  Trusts  have  failed  through 
internal  disputes  and  other  causes,  but  the 
list  is  not  by  any  means  complete.  One 
Trust  breeds  another  Trust,  and  new  com- 
bi  nations  are  being  formed  every  week. 

IV. 

The  greatest  of.  all  these  combinations  is 
the  Standard  Oil  Trust.  It  is  the  great- 
est, the  most  poweiful,  and  the  m(  st  hated. 
Throughout  the  country,  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific,  the  very  name  Standard 
suggests  tyranny  and  smacks  of  rapacity. 
But  the  epithets  applied  to  it  do  not  hurt 
it.  The  attacks  made  on  it  are  as  harm- 
less as  birdshot  to  a  turret  ship.  It  pur- 
sues its  way  unimpeded  and  overcomes  all 
enemies.  It  seems  to  be  impregnable. 
Of  all  the  Trusts  it  makes  out  the  roost 
plausible  case  on  its  own  behalf — plausi- 
ble, I  say,  because  the  credit  which  it 
claims  for  not  raising  prices  like  other 
Trusts,  is  of  a  negative  order.  In  prepar- 
ing this  article  I  applied  to  this  Trust  for 
its  case,  and  received  a  collection  of 
pamphlets  kept  in  stock  to  satisfy  all  in- 
quiries. If  one  were  to  read  these  trea- 
tises, and  accept  all  the  statements  they 
contain  as  facts,  one  would  g^t  the  im- 
.  pression  that  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  is  a 
great  blessing  in  disguise,  and  conducted 
on  the  lines  of  an  eleemosynary  institu- 
tion. It  doth  protest  too  much.  We  are 
told  that  a  combination  is  **  simply  a  com- 
mon ownership  of  stock  in  various  corpo- 
rations," and  a  Trust  is  defined  as  **  a  com- 
bination conducting  business  on  a  large 
scale."  Trusts  do  ngt  destroy  competi- 
tion ;  they  merely  *'  carry  competition  to 
a  higher  plane."  Competition  doesn't 
always  adjust  itself  to  suit  producers.  The 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio  was  or- 
ganized in  1870,  but  two  years  later  it 
drew  the  four  great  oil  concerns  in  the 
country  round  it  to  regulate  competition. 
This  combination  managed  to  keep  com- 
petition under  control  until  1882,  when 
after  receiving  many  accessions  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Trust  was  evolved,  and  competition 
^finally  planted  on  '^  the  higher  plane," 


where  it  has  since  remained.  ^Mt  was 
simply  an  agreement  placing  ail  the  stocks 
in  the  hands  of  tnistees,  declaring  the  trust 
on  which  they  were  held,  and  providing 
for  the  issuing  of  a  ceitificate  showing  the 
amount  of  interest  of  each  owner  in  the 
stocks  so  held  in  trust."  The  trustees 
held  the  majority  of  all  the  stocks,  and 
had  thus  absolute  control. 

The  result  of  this  new  combination,  to 
quote  the  Trust's  own  statement  and  give 
it  all  the  credit  which  it  claims^  has 
been  greatly  to  reduce  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

"  Since  the  Standard  Oil  oombination  was 
formed,  in  1872,  crude  oil  has  decieased  in 
price  from  9*42  cents  per  gallon  to  l'o9  cents 
per  gallon  in  1887.  Befined  dedined  in  the 
same  time  from  23  59  cents  per  gallon  to  6  72 
cents  per  gallon.  The  decline  in  the  crude 
product  is  attributed  to  the  enormons  sup- 
ply. Had  reiined  declined  only  at  the  same 
rate  the  minimum  price  woald  have  been 
15  75  cents  per  gallon.  Bat  the  fall  in  re- 
fined is  9*03  per  gallon  greater  than  the  fall 
in  crude.  As  over  1,000,000,000  of  gallons 
were  consumed  in  1887,  the  saving  of  9*03 
cents  per  gallon  to  the  public  amounted  to 
nearly  $100,000,000  for  that  single  year.  Bo 
it  remembered  too  that  the  price  of  1872  was 
a  competitive  price  ;  competition  was  so  fierce 
that  refiners  were  forced  to  combine  to  pre- 
vent ruin,** 

This  result  has  been  obtained  by  **  en- 
larging the  out  put  and  making  large  gains 
out  of  small  profits,"  by  cheapening 
methods  of  transportation,  by  obtaining 
the  best  skill,  and  *'  the  best  and  cheapest 
methods  of  manufacture  as  well  as  the  use 
of  all  patents,"  by  the  cheapening  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  manufacture  of  bar- 
rels, tin  cans,  boxes,  paint  and  other  arti- 
cles used  in  connection  with  the  business. 
**  At  the  close  of  1887,  six  years  after  the 
creation  of  the  Trust,  we  find  the  supply 
to  the  markets  increased  to  over  twenty-six 
and  a  half  millions  of  barrels  of  42  gallons 
each  per  year.  And  notwithstanding  the 
almost  nominal  price  of  oil,  the  value  of 
exported  products  reached  for  that  year 
the  enormous  sum  of  $46,824,933.  These 
figures  speak  for  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany as  nothing  else  can  do." 

Let  us  see.  The  saving  which  arises 
from  conducting  an  industry  like  the  oil 
trade  on  a  large  scale  is  enormous,  and 
shows  what  a  terrible  waste  resnUs  from 
fierce  competition.  The  Standard  Oil 
Trust  has  economized  greatly  in  storage, 
in  transportation,  in  distribution,   and  in 
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its  parchases  ;  but  even  its  own  figures, 
'*  which  speak  as  nothing  else  can  do," 
show  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  oil — in 
order  to  be  commensurate  with  the  fall  in 
other  things — ought  to  have  been  greater. 
We  find  that  in  fourteen  years  the  actual 
cost  of  manufacturing  refined  oil  has  been 
reduced  66  per  cent.  The  rate  of  trans- 
portation has  been  reduced  about  two- 
thirds,  making  a  saving  of  $20,000,000  a 
year.  In  1872  it  cost  fifty  cents  to  trans- 

Sort  a  barrel  of  oil  by  pipe  ten  miles. 
Tow  it  costs  only  ten  cents  to  pump  a  bar- 
rel of  oil  from  the  oil-fields  to  the  Atlantic 
sea-  board.  The  Trust  uses  3, 500,000  bar- 
rels a  year,  and  the  annual  saving  on  these 
has  been  $4,000,000.  The  saving  on  the 
purchase  of  cans  amounts  to  $5,400,000, 
and  on  wooden  cases  it  has  been  $1,250,- 
000.  "The  public,"  says  the  Trust, 
'*  has  had  the  benefit  of  all  these  savings 
in  a  cheaper  product  ;*'  but  the  product 
has  not  been  by  any  means  reduced  so 
much  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  consider- 
ing these  savings  and  the  greatly  increased 
out-put.  Between  1861  and  1872,  when 
consumption  was  small,  and  when  *'  com- 
petition was  so  fierce  that  refiners  were 
forced  to  combine  to  prevent  ruin,"  the 
annual  decrease  in  price  was  about  10  per 
cent.  From  1872  to  1881  under  the  com- 
bination system  the  reduction  was  7  per 
cent,  but  since  then  the  annual  reduction 
has  fallen  to  2  per  cent.  In  1889,  al- 
though the  out-pnt  increased  from  60,- 
000  barrels  to  66,000  barrels  a  day,  the 
price  rose  one  cent  per  gallon.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  all  the  efforts  of  the  Trust  have 
been  directed  to  keeping  the  price  from 
falling.  It  has  always  wanted  to  raise  the 
price,  but  the  phenomenal  richness  of  the 
oil-fields  of  Pennsvlvania  interfered  with 
its  plans.  Referring  to  this  fact  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Senate,  which  inquired  into  the 
working  of  Trusts,  says  : 

"  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  since  the  dis- 
covery of  coal  and  kerosene  oil  there  has  been 
a  constant  diminntion  in  price  to  the  con- 
Bomer  and  prodocer  ;  bat  such  diminution  in 
price  to  the  ooQHumer  is  not  due  to  the  infla- 
enoe  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  or  Company, 
but  is  attributable  to  causes  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  it ;  to  wit,  the  constantly  widening 
field  of  oil  prodaction  and  the  ever-increasing 
volume  of  crude  oil  put  on  the  market.*' 

The  Trust's  case  was  presented  before 
this  committee  in  the  most  favorable  light 
possible.     It  refused  to  produce  its  rec 


ords,  and  the  trustees  were  at  first  reluc- 
tant to  give  evidence  ;  but  although  no 
witnesses  were  called  against  it  nothing 
came  out  calculated  to  gain  it  public  favor. 
It  is  not  known  to  what  extent  the  Trust 
controls  the  supply  of  crude  oil  but  evi- 
dence was  given  before  the  Congress  Com- 
mittee on  Trusts,  which  showed  that  5,- 
000,000  barrels  of  refined  oil  were  set 
aside  by  the  Trust  for  the  benefit  of  an 
association  of  producers  on  condition  that 
they  curtailed  the  production  by  at  least 
17,500  barrels  a  day. 

The  Standard  Oil  Trust  has  used  every 
means  to  maintain  its  supremacy,  and  to 
crush  its  competitors..  It  is  affiliated  with 
other  corporations  which  help  to  maintain 
its  monopoly — notably  with  railway  com- 
panies and  traffic  agencies.  One  of  its 
favorite  plans  for  squeezing  rivals  out  of 
the  market  has  been  to  get  preferential 
rates  for  its  own  oil,  while  its  rivals  were 
compelled  to  pay  high  rates  for  the  trans- 
port of  their  product.  At  one  time  the 
Trust  received  rebates  from  railway  com- 
panies averaging  half  a  million  dollars  a 
month.  The  independent  refiners  were 
gradually  becoming  absorbed  by  the  Trust, 
but  the  existence  of  a  few  competitors  in 
Ohio  and  elsewhere,  and  the  fear  of  com- 
petitors from  the  Baku  oil- fields,  has  help- 
ed to  keep  down  the  price  of  petroleum. 

Another  powerful  combination  is  tlie 
great  §ugar  Trust.  Sugar  presented  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  Trust-makers. 
It  is  protected  by  a  duty  which  averages 
about  80  per  cent.,  and  a  bounty  is  paid 
by  the  Government  on  all  sugar  exported. 
Sugar  is  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
is  used  in  every  household.  The  sugar  re- 
finers discovered  in  1 887  that  too  much 
sugar  was  being  manufactured,  so  they 
consolidated  to  reduce  the  supply  and  raise 
the  price.  The  real  value  of  the  property 
*•  trusted*'  was $15,000,000,  but**  trust" 
certificates  were  issued  which  *'  watered" 
it  up  to  $60,000,000.  The  Trust  first 
depressed  the  price  of  raw  sugar,  and  then 
raised  the  price  of  cut  loaf  and  crushed 
sugar  by  l5^  cents  per  lb.,  and  of  granu- 
lated sugar  by  1  cent  per  lb.  A  rise  of  1 
cent  per  lb.  on  the  sugar  consumed  in  the 
United  States  would  mean  an  increased 
profit  of  $30,000,000.  Strong  opposition 
has  been  made  to  this  Trust,  but  it  still 
holds  its  own.  A  millionaire  sugar  refiner 
is  at  present  building  an  immense  factory 
at  Philadelphia  to  crush  the  Trust,  and  has 
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obtained  a  great  amonnt  of  gratuitous  ad- 
vertising from  the  newspapers  for  his  en- 
terprise, but  so  lung  as  the  present  protec- 
tive and  bounty  system  lasts,  the  Ameri- 
cans are  not  likely  to  get  cheap  sugar. 
English  people  have  nothing  to  complain 
of  in  this  matter.  They  ought  to  appre- 
ciate the  friendly  attitude  of  the  United 
States  Government  as  it  helps  to  pay  for 
their  sugar.  After  allowing  for  the  cost  of 
transportation  from  America  to  England, 
including  charges  for  handling,  insurance, 
etc.,  the  American  refiner  can  stil! — with 
the  aid  of  the  **  drawback" — sell  sugar  at  98 
less  per  100  lbs.  in  England  than  in  Amer- 
ica. Up  to  1875,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment  used  to  retain  10  per  cent,  of  the 
'*  drawback,''  but  it  was  very  properly 
thought  that  this  was  not  quite  fair  to  the 
refiners  and  their  English  customers,  so 
that  an  Act  was  passed  requiring  the  re- 
tention of  only  1  per  cent.  Some  protec- 
tionists still  thought  that  this  was  not  gen- 
erous enough,  and  it  was  proposed  in  the 
Senate  Bill  of  last  year  to  give  the  refiners 
the  full  benefit  of  the  *'  drawback."  All 
this,  ol  course,  makes  excellent  business 
for  the  Trust,  but  it  has  incurred  great  ex- 
pense in  crushing  competitors  and  main- 
taining the  illegal  constitution  in  the  teeth 
of  the  law  couits. 

One  Trust  breeds  another  Trust.  When 
the  sugar  refiners  obtained  control  of  the 
market,  the  manufacturers  of  glucose  and 
cheap  giape  sugar — used  for  the  purposes 
of  adulteration — followed  their  example 
and  went  into  a  Trust.  When  the  steel 
combination  pressed  on  the  western  plough 
manufacturers  they  in  turn  organized  a 
Trust,  and  squeezed  the  farmers,  who  are 
now  contemplating  a  similai  course  to  re- 
sist the  pressute. 

A  steel  rail  combination  has  been  in  ex- 
istence since  1877.  It  is  not  formed  on 
Trust  lines,  but  serves  the  same  purpose. 
The  **  iron  lords'*  and  **  steel  lords"  are 
bound  together  by  the  closest  ties  of  self- 
interest  in  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  As- 
sociation. This  Association  keeps  the 
prices  as  high  as  the  taiiff  will  allow,  and 
does  all  it  can  by  the  circulation  of  pam- 
phlets, by  employing  **  lobbyists, "  and  by 
resorting  to  other  well-known  methods,  to 
maintain  a  feeling  in  favor  of  the  continu- 
ance of  a  protective  tariff  on  iron  and  steel. 

There  is  a  very  respectable  Trust  in  lin- 
seed oil.  It  was  formed  in  January  1877, 
in  consequence,  as  usual,  of  there  being  too 


much  linseed  oil  in  the  country  ;  during 
that  year  the  price  of  the  oil  rose  from  38 
cents  to  52  cents  per  gallon,  and  it  is  now 
61  cents.  The  price  of  linseed  oil  in  Eng- 
land is  about  34  cents  per  gallon.  The 
Trust  is  protected  by  a  duty  of  54  per 
cent.  The  increased  price  since  the  foima- 
tion  of  the  Trust  is  clear  piofit  ;  add  to 
this,  economy  in  manufacture,  and  the  re- 
duction in  the  price  paid  to  the  farmer  for 
seed,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  this  Trust 
must  have  enriched  its  members.  It  had 
an  opposite  effect  on  the  workmen,  many  of 
whom  lost  employment  through  the  stop- 
page of  mills,  and  as  the  higher  ptice  of  the 
oil  must  have  lessened  the  consumption, 
workers  have  suffered  in  another  way. 
The  Cotton-aeed  Oil  Trust  has  increased 
its  profits  both  in  buying  and  in  selling  in 
a  similar  way.  The  evidence  given  in  the 
suit  brought  against  this  monopolist  Trust 
by  the  State  of  Louisiana  showed  that  it 
had  reduced  the  price  paid  to  the  planters 
for  seed  from  7  to  4  dollars  per  ton.  As 
the  Trust  buys  about  700,000  tons  a  year, 
this  is  a  clear  gain  of  over  two  million  dol- 
lars at  one  sweep. 

The  principal  manufacturers  of  Ameri- 
can whiskey  got  up  **  pools"  now  and 
then  between  1878  and  1887  to  arrange 
prices.  The  "pools'*  were  not  quite  so 
successful  as  the  distillers  desired,  and  in 
1887  they  discovered  that  the  hitch  arose 
because  there  was  too  much  whiskey. 
This  discovery  was  worthy  of  temperance 
reformers,  but  the  object  of  the  distillers 
was  not  to  help  forward  the  prohibition 
movement,  or  the  temperance  cause.  Nor 
was  their  ultimate  aim  the  limitation  of 
whiskey-drinking.  They  only  wanted  to 
temporarily  limit  the  supply.  They  or- 
ganized the  Western  Distilteis  and  Cattle 
Feeders  Trust — a  compound  sort  of  Trust. 
On  its  formation,  seventy  distillers  joined 
it,  and  the  price  of  whiskey  was  at  once 
raised  from  30  to  40  per  cent.  Fifty-seven 
distilleries  were  closed,  and  the  remaining 
thirteen  left  to  make  profits  for  the  time 
being  for  all  the  shareholders.  The  own- 
ers of  the  distilleries  which  were  lying  idle 
therefore  did  not  lose  anything.  The 
wages  of  the  men  still  left  at  work  were 
cut  down  from  10  to  20  percent.  But 
the  Trust  had  been  too  grasping,  and  com- 
petition began  to  reappear.  New  distil- 
leries were  opened,  and  as  these  had  to  be 
crushed  or  absorbed,  down  went  the  price 
of  whiskey — lower  than  it  had  ever  been 
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before — until  they  succumbed.  The  Trust 
now  controls  more  than  half  thedistilleiies 
in  the  country.  It  also  fixes  the  price  for 
**  mash*'  used  for  feeding  cattle — hence 
its  double-barrelled  name.  The  duty 
on  alcohol  is  1 71*85  per  cent.,  and  the 
duty  on  spirits  distilled  from  grain — such 
as  the  Trust  makes — rises  to  396*43  per 
cent. 

The  stove- makers  met  early  in  1888  and 
having  considered  that  a  great  saving  iu 
patterns,  catalogues,  advertising,  and  in 
other  things  might  be  effected  by  combi- 
nation, concluded  that  '^  the  trust  plan  is 
founded  on  the  fundamental  laws  of  com- 
merce and  the  dictates  of  reason,''  and 
they  proceeded  to  comply  with  both.  The 
nail-makers  iu  the  Atlantic  States  found 
that  there  were  too  many  nails  being  made, 
and  as  the  protective  duty  ranges  from  40 
per  cent,  to  80  percent.,  they  combined  to 
check  production  and  receive  the  full  bene- 
fits of  protection.  When  the  combination 
in  lead  raised  the  cost  of  lead  to  the  car- 
tridge and  ammunition  manufacturers,  they 
also  consolidated.  Over-production  was 
going  on  in  railway  car  springs  in  March 
1888,  and  the  makers  united  to  regulate 
the  market.  As  the  duty  on  iron  carriage 
bolts  is  60  percent,  and  is  practically  pro- 
hibitory, this  was  too  good  an  opportunity 
for  a  trust  experiment  to  be  lost.  The 
White  Lead  Trust  is  a  formidable  concern  ; 
but  the  duty — which  is  3  cents  in  the 
pound — is  not  quite  high  enough  to  ward 
oS.  foreign  competitors,  as  over  700,000 
lbs.  are  imported  every  year.  English 
white  lead  in  oil  is  now  selling  at  4^  cents 
a  pound  in  England,  and  at  8  cents  in 
America.  There  are  Trusts  in  light  and 
heavy  rubber-clothing,  which  have  ad- 
vanced prices  between  25  and  50  per  cent. 
The  Trust  remedy  was  applied  to  the  sand- 
paper and  emery  cloth  business  as  there 
was  a  superabundance  of  these  articles. 
There  was  a  great  overstock  of  paving  pitch 
and  felt  roofing  in  the  country,  so  that  the 
makers  when  they  got  up  their  Trust  made 
a  bonfire  of  30,000  barrels  of  pitch  in 
Philadelphia.  A  duty  of  1 00  per  cent,  was 
not  sufficient  to  protect  the  screw- makers. 
They  paid  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain's  firm 
in  Birmingham  an  annual  subsidy  not  to 
send  screws  to  America.  They  have  now 
created  a  Trust.  There  is  a  particularly 
audacious  Trust  in  envelopes.  It  recently 
sent  out  circulars  asking  customers  to  boy- 
cott the  Government-stamped  envelopes. 


It  complained  that  to  buy  these  envelopes 
was  to  encourage  a  Government  monop- 
oly. There  is  a  Natural  Gas  Trust — an 
ofifshoot  from  the  Standard  Oil  Trust.  It 
has  just  paid  its  usual  quarterly  dividend 
of  2^  per  cent,  with  an  extra  stock  dividend 
of  25  per  cent.  As  its  capital  is  greatly 
inflated,  the  real' dividend  is  much  higher. 
One  of  the  newest  Trusts  is  in  school 
books.  All  the  great  publishing  firms, 
except  one,  are  in  it.  The  promoters  say 
that  '*  ruinous  competition"  necessitated 
the  Trust. 

The  American  must  deal  with  Trusts  all 
through  life.  If  he  is  a  native  of  New 
York  State  a  Trust  will  nurture  him  with 
milk,  which  it  buys  from  the  farmers  at 
three  cents  a  quart,  and  sells  to  the  people 
at  from  seven  to  ten  cents  a  quart.  When 
he  goes  to  school  his  slate  is  furnished  by 
another  Trust,  which  has  raised  the  price 
of  school  slates  30  per  cent.,  and,  thanks 
to  Protection,  sends  its  best  slates  to  Eng- 
land and  Germany.  If  the  American  boy 
wants  a  lead  pencil  he  must  apply  to  a 
Trust,  which  charges  Americans  one-aud- 
a-third  more  for  pencils  than  it  asks  from 
foreigners.  The  American  boy's  candy  is 
indirectly  affected  by  the  Sugar  Trust,  and 
his  peanuts  are  doled  out  to  him  through 
the  medium  of  the  peanut  combination. 
If  the  American  has  a  taste  for  canvas- back 
duck,  the  Baltimore  Trust,  which  has  con- 
trol of  that  delicacy,  will  supply  him. 
When  he  has  finished  the  duck,  auother 
Trust  is  ready  with  a  toothpick  for  him  — 
for  even  such  an  insignificant  industry  as 
toothpick-making  has  not  escaped  the 
Trust  schemers.  The  American  may  con- 
tinue his  progress  through  life,  using 
"trusted"  envelopes,  wearing  **  trusted" 
overshoes,  drinking  **  trusted"  whiskey, 
warming  himself  at  *'  trusted"  stoves,  and 
patronizing  other  Trusts  which  control  in- 
dispensable commodities.  Should  illness 
overtake  him  a  Castor-oil  Trust  will  do  its 
best  for  him,  and  as  the  duty  of  200  per 
cent,  on  castor  oil  insures  it  an  absolute 
monopoly,  it  will  charge  very  highly  for 
its  medicine.  Even  death  does  not  free 
the  American  from  Trusts.  They  pursue 
him  to  the  grave.  There  is  a  coffin-mak- 
ers' ring  in  New  York,  which  has  raised 
prices  to  the  Trust  standard.  There  is  also 
a  Trust  in  marble,  which  has  increased  the 
price  of  tombstones.  Thus,  the  American 
citizen,  who  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  with 
accommodating  Trusts  through  life,  may 
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be  baried  in  a  **  trusted'*  coffin,  and  com- 
memorated by  a  "  1 1  listed"  tombstone 

Tbis  list  of  Trusts  is  not  by  any  means 
complete.  New  Trusts  are  continually 
being  ofganized.  Hardly  a  day  passes  in 
\vhich  tbe  newspapers  do  not  contain  the 
announcement  of  the  creation  of  some  new 
combination.  The  New  York  Tribune — 
a  leading  Protectionist  organ,  which*  be- 
friends Tiusts— of  the  day  on  which  I 
write  contains  these  headings  close  to  each 
other — **  The  Window  glass  makeis  com- 
bine,** **  A  Rubber  Tiust  foimed  in  Ti en- 
ton,"  and  *'  Physicians  form  a  Trust." 
The  last  named  is  a  curiosity,  and  refers 
to  the  physicians  of  a  city  who  agreed  to 
raise  their  { rofessional  charges  during  the 
recent  influenza  epidemic.  The  other  two 
are  of  the  usual  stamp,  and  will  have  the 
usual  effect,  for  we  are  told  that,  **  here- 
after buyers  of  window  glass  must  pay 
higher  prices  than  at  any  time  within  t)^e 
lant  five  years." 

There  are  many  monopolies  in  the 
United  States  which  do  not  come  under 
the  head  of  Trusts.  Nearly  the  whole 
mineral  wealth  of  the  country  is  owned  by 
monopolists.  Zinc  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
combination.  The  copper  mines  are  con- 
trolled by  a  few  men.  The  great  railway 
corporations  possess  immense  mineral 
tracts.  The  rich  anthracite  coal  fields  of 
Pennsylvania  cover  300,000  acres,  and 
two-thirds  of  this  area  is  owned  by  seven 
railway  companies,  which  work  together 
in  making  the  price  low  in  districts  where 
they  have  competition,  and  arbitral y  where 
they  have  a  monopoly.*  The  companies 
extracted  34,643,127  tons  of  coal  from 
their  mines  in  1887,  for  which  they  ob- 
tained 90,261,805  dollars.  Owning  the 
mines  and  possessing  the  means  of  trans- 
portation, the  companies  can  defy  compet- 
itors. The  mines  in  the  State  of  Missouri 
and  in  the  Indian  Territory  are  controlled 
by  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  which 
also  shares  with  other  railway  companies 
in  the  ownership  of  the  Colorado  mines. 
The  Wyoming  fields  are  distributed  among 
other  companies.  One  company  works 
the  mines  in  the  northern  part  of  Illinois, 
and  another  controls  the  output  in  the 
southern  part.  The  Oregon  Railway  man- 
ages the  coal  trade  on  the  Pacific  slope. 

mt  III  [■■».i  III  ■■■■■■■  < 

*  The  anthracite  coal  miners  are  at  present 
poverty-stricken,  and  are  living  on  public 
charity,  because  the  coal  owners  find  it  oon- 
yenient  just  now  to  limit  the  supply. 


In  fact  the  whole  coal  business  of  the 
United  States  is  at  the  meicy  of  railway 
coiporations.  The  prices  are  raised  to 
just  a  little  below  where  it  would  be  profit- 
able to  import  coal  from  Nova  Scotia, 
England  or  Anstialia. 

There  arc  other  monopolies,  such  as  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  and 
the  Bell  Telephone  Company.  The  West- 
em  Union  has  now  absorbed  most  of  its 
rivals.  The  unification  of  the  telegraph 
service  resulted  in  a  great  saving,  in  plant, 
in  ofiSces,  in  emplo}es  and  in  canvassinfif 
for  business.  The  rates  are  high,  but  can- 
not be  made  exorbitant,  as  the  telegraph  is 
a  convenience  rather  than  a  necessity,  and 
exorbitant  charges  would  reduce  the  profits. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  telephone. 

Trusts  have  spread  over  Canada  as  well 
as  the  United  States.  The  committee  of 
the  Dominion  Parliament  which  inquired 
into  the  subject^  reported  that  it  had  *'*'  re- 
ceived sufiicieut  evidence  of  their  injurious 
tendencies  and  effects  to  justify  legislative 
action  in  suppressing  the  e\ils  arising  from 
this  and  similar  combinations."  The 
principal  Trust  in  Canada  is  one  which 
regulates  the  supply  of  sugar,  and  which 
includes  both  refiners  and  wholesale  deal- 
ers. Members  of  the  Trust  receive  re- 
bates, and  outsiders  are  charged  exorbitant 
prices.  There  is  also  a  well-organized  coal 
ring  in  the  Dominion  which  employs  de- 
tectives to  see  that  its  members  comply 
with  its  regulations. 

As  much  has  been  heard  recently  about 
the  organization  of  English  syndicates  in 
America,  it  may  be  briefly  explained  tliat 
more  than  half  the  stories  which  obtain 
currency  concerning  the  purchase  of  brew- 
eries, grain -elevators  and  flour-mills  by 
English  capitalists  are  purely  fictitious.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  during  last  year  a 
very  large  sum  of  English  capital — said  to 
amount  to  £20,000,000— has  been  invest- 
ed in  America,  but  the  industries  capital- 
ized bear  no  relation  to  Trusts,  or  are  not 
likely  to  develop  into  monopolies.  Lon- 
don company  promoters  have  discovered 
a  new  field  for  their  operations,  but  the 
'*  boom"  now  seems  to  have  subsided. 
America  does  not  possess  similar  facilities 
for  the  capitalization  of  industrial  enter- 
prises on  a  stock  basis  with  proper  safe- 
guards, so  that  small  investors  can  put  their 
money  in  them.  W^hen  several  flour-mills 
or  breweries  are  turned  over  to  a  company 
and  floated  in  London,  the  usual  plan  is 
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for  the  owners  to  become  the  managers  and 
retain  a  third  of  the  stock.  It  seems, 
however,  that  an  English  company  is  some- 
times preferred  to  a  Trust.  The  promot- 
ers of  a  brick  woiks  company  recently 
floated  in  London  give  it  oat  that,  *^  One 
reason,  and  the  principal  one,  for  bringing 
this  out  as  an  English  company  is  to  pre- 
vent the  State  Legislature  from  interfering 
as  it  does  in  Trusts  formed  in  the  States." 
Attempts  to  form  an  international  Trust 
have  as  yet  been  unsuccessful.  The 
French  copper  ring  tried  to  "  comer"  the 
world's  supply  of  copper,  but  collapsed, 
and  the  attempts  made  in  England  and 
America  to  do  away  with  competition  in 
salt  have  fallen  through.  The  North 
American  Salt  Company  and  the  English 
Salt  Union  were  engineered  by  shrewd 
business  men,  and  at  first  threatened  to 
be  successful,  but  fortunately  they  did 
not  succeed  as  an  international  combina- 
tion. 

V. 

Having  explained  the  organization  of 
Trusts,  and  indicated  their  extent  in  the 
United  States,  I  will  now  deal  with  their 
legal  aspect,  and  the  attempts  made  to 
suppress  them.  The  historic  side  of  the 
case  is  of  importance  to  lawyers.  Al- 
though the  modem  Trust  differs  greatly 
from  its  ancient  prototype,  the  existence 
of  combinations  which  restrict  production, 
or  prerent  competition,  or  regulate  prices, 
is  considered  to  be  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon law  of  England  and  the  United  States. 
Lord  Coke,  in  tho  famous  *'  ease  of  the 
monopolies,"  laid  down  a  trae  rule,  and 
created  a  precedent,  when  he  said  that 
the  inevitable  results  of  monopoly  were 
three  :  (1)  **  That  the  price  of  the  same 
commodity  will  be  raised  ;  (2)  that  the 
commodity  is  not  so  good  as  before  ;  (3) 
that  it  tends  to  the  impoverishment  of 
divers  artisans,  artificers,  and  others." 
These  results  are  deemed  to  be  against  the 
interests  of  trade,  and  contrary  to  public 
policy,  and  several  States  in  America  have 
statutes  directed  against  combinations  and 
monopolies.  It  is  a  conspiracy  under  the 
law  of  New  York  State  for  two  or  more 
persons  to  combine  to  do  anything  **  in- 
jnrions  to  trade  and  commerce,"  or  to 
^'attempt  to  destroy  competition,"  and 
when  such  paitnership  or  combinations 
have  come  before  the  courts  the  judges 
refuse  to  interfere.     And  when  the  stock- 


holders or  directors  in  tho  modem  Trust 
appeal  to  law  they  are  told  that  their  dis- 
putes cannot  be  settled  by  the  coutts,  or 
their  agreements  enforced  by  law.  It  is 
clear  that  Trusts  are  illegal  combinations. 
The  courts  do  not  uphold  them  ;  can  the 
courts  suppress  them  ? 

That  question  is  now  being  put  to  the 
test.  Trusts  were  too  subtle  and  too  far 
reaching  in  their  organization  to  be  dealt 
with  effectively  by  the  law  as  it  stood,  and 
many  bills  were  introduced  into  State  Leg- 
islatures last  year  specially  directed  against 
Trusts.  Some  of  these  anti-Trust  bills 
have  become  law,  and  others  are  still  pend- 
ing. These  laws  are  sweeping  enough  to 
embrace  all  possible  Trusts,  '^  pools,"  and 
combinations  calculated  to  restrict  compe- 
tition and  interfere  with  the  freedom  of 
trade,  or  which  are  designed  to  have  such 
a  tendency.  Several  suits  have  -been 
brought  against  Trusts,  but  they  generally 
manage  to  adroitly  manipulate  their  affairs 
so  that  they  wriggle  out  of  the  clutches 
of  the  law.  They  appeal  from  court  to 
court,  migrate  from  State  to  State,  or  re- 
sort to  some  other  means  to  baffle  the 
courts. 

The  first  case  of  importance  to  test  the 
legality  of  Tmsts  was  that  instituted  by 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  New 
York  against  the  North  River  Refining 
Company,  one  of  the  corporations  form- 
ing the  Sugar  Trust.  It  was  brought  un- 
der the  law  as  it  then  existed,  on  the  ground 
that  by  entering  into  an  illegal  combina- 
tion it  had  forfeited  its  charter  from  that 
State.  The  case  first  came  before  the 
lower  conrts,  and  was  decided  against  the 
company.  When  it  came  up  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  January  1889,  Judge 
Barrett  again  condemned  it,  and  in  giving 
his  decision  said  that  '^  if  Trasts  were  al- 
lowed to  thrive,  and  to  become  general, 
they  must  inevitably  lead  to  tho  oppression 
of  the  people,  and  ultimately  to  the  sub- 
version of  their  political  rights."  Judge 
Barrett's  order  annulling  the  company's 
charter  was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  The  judges  held  that  by  entering 
into  an  unlawful  combination,  the  com- 
pany had  *'  renounced  and  abandoned  its 
own  duties,  and  subverted  its  own  fran- 
chises." Of  course  the  Trust  has  again 
appealed,  and  the  case  is  now  before  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  but,  antici- 
pating another  adverse  verdict,  it  has  ar- 
ranged to  migrate. 
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The  counsel  of  the  Sugar  Trust  succeed- 
ed in  getting  a  charter  from  the  Connecti- 
cut Legislature  last  year  for  the  **  Com- 
monwealth Refining  Company,"  and  the 
charter  is  so  wide  that  the  whole  sugar  in- 
dustry of  the  world  might  be  transacted 
under  it.  The  company  is  authorized 
**  to  acquire,  purchase,  receive  in  trust,  or 
otherwise  hold,  grant,  sell,  mortgage, 
lease,  and  otherwise  dispose  of  all  kinds 
of  property — real,  personal  and  mixed — 
whether  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  or 
elsewhere."  There  is  nothing  niggardly 
about  this  charter.  The  Trust  is  perfectly 
safe.  Technically  it  will  tiansfer  itself  to 
Connecticut,  but  the  headquarters  will  re- 
main in  New  York,  and  everything  will 
go  on  as  before.  While  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut is  rescinding  its  charter  and  taking 
proceedings  against  it,  the  Trust  will  have 
plenty  of  time  to  make  another  move. 
The  net  result  of  this  prosecution  seems, 
therefore,  to  be  that  the  State  and  the  po- 
litical organization  that  instigated  the  suit 
will  have  spent  a  large  sum  for  nothing, 
and  that  the  expenses  to  which  the  Trust 
has  been  put  will  be  wrung  from  the  peo- 
ple in  higher  prices  for  sugar. 

The  State  of  Missouri  has  passed  the 
severest  anti-Trust  law.  This  law  requires 
that  every  corporation  chartered  by  the 
State  must  make  affidavit  that  it  is  not  con- 
nected with  any  Trust,  *'  pool"  or  other 
combination  which  tends  to  suppress  or 
restrict  competition,  or  to  fix  prices,  and 
the  corporation  that  refuses  to  make  this 
declaration  will  be  declared  illegal  and  have 
its  charter  cancelled.  'The  law  applies  to 
corporations  organized  in  other  States  and 
doing  business  in  Missouri.  As  1000  cor- 
porations failed  to  disavow  association  with 
combinations  the  Secretary  of  State  revok- 
ed their  charters,  and  decided  to  proceed 
against  200  foreign  corporations  which  did 
not  comply  with  the  law.  Proceedings 
have  now  been  instituted  against  the 
offending  companies,  but  they  are  going 
to  hedge  themselves  in  the  Federal  courts, 
on  the  ground  that  they  lawfully  existed 
before  the  new  law  passed,  and  that  the 
State  is  going  against  the  Constitution  in 
trying  to  regulate  commerce  between 
States.  One  State  has  very  little  chance 
against  a  thousand  corporations,  and  Trusts 
are  generally  in  a  position  to  spend  more 
money  in  defending  themselves  than  the 
State  treasuries  can  afford  for  prosecuting 
them. 


The  people  of  Chicago  are  fighting  a 
Gas  Trust  which  has  planted  itself  in  that 
city,  and  their  case  is  more  hopeful  than 
any  which  has  yet  come  up.  There  used 
to  be  several  gas  companies  in  the  city, 
but  they  amalgamated  and  went  through 
the  usual  process  of  inflating  their  stock. 
When  the  monopoly  was  established  the 
stock  of  the  gas  companies  on  which  the 
people  were  supposed  to  pay  dividends 
was  increased  from  $15,000,000  to  $40,- 
000,000,  and  the  bonds  which  the  people 
are  expected  to  pay,  both  principal  and  in- 
terest, were  swollen  from  $10,000,000  to 
$18,000,000.  It  is  stated  that  the  whole 
property  is  not  worth  more  than  $10,000,- 
000,  and  that  the  Trust  attempted  to  noake 
the  people  pay  dividends  and  interest  on 
four  times  as  much  by  exorbitant  charges 
for  gas.  The  Trust  pretended  to  issue  the 
stock  in  place  of  the  stock  of  the  several 
companies  which  formerly  existed.  The 
Attorney-General  proceeded  against  the 
Trust  because  it  had  abused  the  powers 
granted  to  it  by  the  State,  and  had  estab- 
lished a  monopoly.  As  far  as  the  case  has 
gone  the  decisions  have  been  adverse  to 
the  Trust.  A  Louisiana  corporation  con- 
trolled by  the  Cotton  Oil  Trust  was  sued 
by  that  State,  but  escaped  by  transferring 
all  its  property  to  another  corporation,  also 
in  the  trust,  but  doing  business  in  Kbode 
Island.  A  San  Francisco  company  joined 
the  Sugar  Trust,  and  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia proceeded  against  it,  but  it  sought 
refuge  in  a  pretended  transfer  of  its  busi- 
ness to  three  trustees  as  individuals  or  as 
members  of  a  firm.  Tne  law  courts,  it  is 
thus  seen,  are  not  able  to  cope  with  Trusts. 

VI. 

It  is  easy  to  bring  a  strong  indictment 
against  Trusts ;  but  it  will  be  a  difficult 
thing  to  sweep  them  away.  The  Ameri- 
can people  have  a  great  struggle  before 
them.  Trusts  cannot  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue as  they  are.  They  have  demonstrated 
clearly  the  advantage  of  production  on  a 
large  scale,  and  the  evils  of  cut-throat  com- 
petition. They  have  also  proved  that  in- 
dustries can  be  organised  on  a  national 
basis.  But  the  result  of  cheaper  produc- 
tion has  not  benefited  the  public  in  any 
way,  but  has  had  just  the  opposite  effect. 
It  has  simply  led  to  the  enrichment  of  a  few 
individuals.  Immense  fortunes  have  been 
made  out  of  Trusts  in  a  few  years,  and  we 
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hear  of  one  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  di- 
rectorn  who  alone  possesses  twenty  millions 
sterling.  The  vast  aggregations  of  capital 
in  the  bands  of  a  few  illegal  corporations, 
if  allowed  to  continue,  will  lead  to  the  sub- 
version of  all  liberties,  and  the  country  will 
be  governed  by  a  band  of  plutocrats.  How 
»  the  country  to  escape  this  fate  ?  How 
are  Trusts  to  be  abolished  ?  Cue  remedy 
suggested  for  Trusts  is  the  encouragement  of 
new  competitors  to  storm  the  monopolist's 
stronghold.  This  might  for  a  short  time 
benefit  the  people,  but  ultimately  the  new 
competitor  would  be  strangled,  or  would 
kill  the  Trusty  or  the  two  would  amalga- 
mate. It  is  evident  that  little  can  be  ex- 
pected from  anti-Trnst  laws.  Free  Trade 
would  be  more  useful.  But  for  the  pro- 
tective tariff  few  of  the  Trusts  could  exist. 
It  looks  at  present  as  if  duties  were  ex- 
pressly put  on  to  foster  Trusts.  The  new 
Tariff  Bill  now  being  discussed  by  Con- 
gress seems  to  have  been  framed  in  the  in- 
terest of  certain  powerful  Trusts,  such  as 
the  Sugar,  Lead,  Linseed  Oil,  and  Dia- 
mond Match  Trusts.  There  is  also  an 
Anti-Trust  Bill  before  the  Senate,*  but 
even  if  passed  this  measure  will  be  unable 
to  cope  with  combinations  which  have  not 
been  affected  by  the  adverse  decisions  of 
the  State  Courts,  and  which  now  receive 
fresh  encouragement  from  the  Protection- 
ist party  in  ottice.  Free  Trade,  therefore, 
is  the  remedy  most  generally  advocated. 
But  Free  Trade  is  more  of  a  palliative  than 
a  remedy.  It  would  not  abolish  all 
Trusts,  it  would  not  affect  the  Standard 
Oil  Trust,  or  the  Cotton  Seed  Oil  Trust. 
And  international  Trusts  might  exist  under 
Free  Trade.     The  real  remedy  for  Trusts 


*  Some  of  the  petitions  which  come  from 
farmers  in  favor  of  this  Bill  are  expressed  in 
remarkably  strong  langaage.  The  National 
Farmers'  Alliance  ask  for  relief  against  the 
robbery  and  oppression  of  Trusts  and  mo- 
nopolies, and  a  petition  from  Missouri  farmers, 
after  stating  that  there  is  great  danger  that 
"  we  will  soon  be  a  nation  of  millionaires  and 
paupers,*'  says,   "  we  ask    Congress  to  pay 

particalar   attention    to and    his    moat 

Trust,  the  most  damnable  robbers*  den  on 
this  continent,  by  which  the  producers  as 
well  as  the  consumers  of  the  oonntry  are 
robbed  of  millions  every  year.*' 


is  not  abolition,  but  Government  control. 
The  Standard  Oil  Trust  itself  thinks  this  is 
the  only  solution.  In  the  history  and  de- 
fence of  the  Trust  written  by  its  solicitor, 
we  are  told  that  **  the  facts  show''  that 
the  Trust,  or  '*  some  similar  combination'' 
was  *' essential  to  the  building  up  and 
maintenauce  of  the  American  oil  trade," 
and  that  its  destruction  ^'  would  be  the 
destruction  of  that  trade."  Therefore, 
'^  let  the  State  and  National  Legislature 
provide  a  better  mode  for  carrying  on  this 
business  if  they  can,  but  let  them  not  de- 
spoil the  structure  until  a  better  is  provid- 
ed to  take  itsphice."  Socialism,  and  the 
very  antithesis  of  Socialism — the  greatest 
combination  of  capital  in  the  world — are 
thus  of  the  same  opinion.  -  Why  should 
we  fiee  from  the  Scylla  of  monopoly  to  be 
wrecked  again  on  the  Chary bdis  of  waste- 
ful competition  ? 

Edward  Bellamy,  in  his  '^  Looking 
Backward,"  which  has  had  an  enormous 
sale  in  the  United  States,  and  has  led  to 
the  formation  of  many  associations  and 
clubs  for  the  propagation  of  *^  national- 
ism,*' thinks  that  Trusts  are  a  pa<t  of  the 
industrial  evolution  which  is  not  yet  com- 
plete. **  Was  there,"  he  writes,  **  no 
way  of  commanding  the  services  of  the 
mighty  wealth-producing  principle  of  con- 
solidated capital  without  bowing  down  to 
a  plutocracy  like  that  of  Carthage  ?  As 
soon  as  men  began  to  ask  themselves  these 
questions,  they  found  the  answer  ready  for 
them.  The  movement  toward  the  conduct 
of  business  by  larger  and  larger  aggrega- 
tions of  capital,  the  tendency  toward  mo- 
nopolies, which  had  been  so  desperately 
and  vainly  resisted,  waf^ recognized  at  last, 
in  its  true  significance,  as  a  process  which 
only  needed  to  complete  its  logical  evolu- 
tion to  open  a  golden  future  to  humanity." 
Mr.  Bellamy  does  not  tell  us  how  the 
transfer  was  effected.  Public  opinion,  he 
says,  bad  become  fully  ripe  for  it.  Public 
opinion  must  have  undergone  a  great 
change,  and  human  nature  must  have  al- 
tered. Before  we  reach  *  *  the  golden  fu- 
ture of  humanity,"  men  must  become  less 
selfish,  and  work,  not  for  their  private 
ends,  but  for  the  common  weal. — Con- 
temporary  Review. 
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BT    PROFESSOR   DOWDBN. 


Thb  study  of  a  great  writer  acquires  its 
highest  interest  only  when  we  view  his 
work  as  a  whole  ;  when  we  perceive  the 
relation  of  the  parts  to  one  another,  and 
to  their  centre  ;  when  nothing  remains 
isolated  or  fragnaentary  ;  when  we  trace 
out  unity  in  variety  ;  when  we  feel  the 
pulse  and  the  rhythm  of  life.  I  had 
hoped  to  speak  of  Donne  the  famous 
preacher  as  well  as  Donne  the  poet,  and 
to  show  how  the  same  intellect  and  the 
same  heart  lived  under  the  doublet  of  the 
poet,  courtier,  scholar,  and  the  gown  of 
the  grave,  yet  passionate  divine.  But 
the  task  has  proved  too  much  for  the  lim- 
ited time  at  my  disposal.  I  must  reserve 
for  some  other  occasion  what  I  have  to 
say  of  the  eloquent  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 
In  presenting  to  Sir  Robert  Carr,  after- 
ward Earl  of  Somerset,  the  unworthy 
favorite  of  James  L,  one  of  his  eariy 
works,  the  author  begs  him  to  remember 
that  '*  Jack  Donne,''  not  "  Dr.  Donne," 
was  the  writer.  It  is  of  Jack  Donne  that 
I  propose  to  speak  this  evening.  After 
he  had  taken  holy  orders  Donne  seldom 
threw  his  passions  into  verse  ;  even  his 
**  Divine  Poems"  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, of  early  date  ;  the  poet  in  Donne 
did  not  cease  to  exist,  but  his  ardor,  his 
imagination,  his  delight  in  what  is  strange 
and  wonderful,  his  tenderness,  his  tears, 
his  smiles,  his  erudition,  his  intellectual 
ingenuities,  were  all  placed  at  the  service 
of  one  whose  de»ir^  was  that  he  might  die 
in  the  pulpit,  or  if  not  die,  that  he  might 
take  his  death  in  the  pulpit,  a  desire 
which  was  in  fact  fulfilled. 

The  latest  historian  of  Elizabethan  liter- 
ature, Mr.  Saintsbury,  has  said  that  Donne 
the  poet  should  be  regarded  by  every 
catholic  student  of  English  literature  with 
a  respect  only  *' this  side  idolatry." 
There  is  indeed  a  large  expense  of  spirit 
in  the  poems  of  Donne,  an  expense  of 
spirit  not  always  judicious  or  profitable*- 
and  the  reader  who  comes  with  reason- 
able expectations  will  get  a  sufficient  re- 
ward.     When  prospecting  for  gold  the 

*Read  before  the  Elizabethan  Literary 
Society,  May  7,  1890.  The  subject  had  been 
annonnced  as  **  John  Donne  :  his  Verse  and 
Prose." 


miner  considers  himself  fortunate  if  he 
can  reckon  on  finding  some  twenty  penny- 
weights of  the  precious  metal  in  a  ton  of 
quartz  and  wash-dirt.  The  prospector  in 
the  lesser  poetry  of  any  former  age  must 
be  content  to  crush  a  good  deal  of  quartz 
and  wash  a  good  deal  of  sand  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  an  ounce  of  pnre  gold.  But 
by  vigor  and  perseverance  in  the  pursuit 
large  fortunes  may  bo  amassed. 

Donne  as  a  poet  is  certainly  difficult  of 
access.  How  shall  we  approach  him, 
how  effect  an  entrance  ?  With  different 
authors  we  need  different  methods  of  ap- 
proach, different  kinds  of  cunning  to  be- 
come free  of  their  domdn.  Some  must 
be  taken  by  storm,  some  mnst  be  en- 
treated, caressed,  wheedled  into  acqnies- 
cence.  There  are  poets  who  in  a  single 
lyric  give  us,  as  it  were,  a  key  which  ad- 
mits us  to  the  mastery  of  all  their  wealth. 
Toward  others  we  must  make  an  indirect 
advance,  we  must  reach  them  through  the 
age  which  they  represent,  or  the  school  in 
which  they  have  been  teachers  or  pupils. 
It  is  as  the  founder  of  a  school  of  English 
poetry  that  Donne  is  ordinarily  set  before 
us.  We  are  told  that  in  the  decline  of 
the  greater  poetry  of  the  Elizabethan 
period  a  '*  metaphysical  school"  arose, 
and  that  Donne  was  the  founder  or  the 
first  eminent  member  of  this  school.  I 
do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  this  so- 
called '^  metaphysical  school.*'  Much  of 
the  most  characteristic  poetry  of  Donne 
belongs  to  the  flood-tide  hour  of  Eliza- 
bethan literature  ;  to  the  time  when  Spen- 
ser  was  at  work  on  the  later  books  of  the 
Faerie  Queene  and  Shakespeare  was  pro- 
ducing bis  early  histories  and  comedies. 
The  delight  in  subtleties  of  thought,  in 
over-ingenious  fantasies,  in  far  fetched 
imagery,  in  curiosity,  and  not  always  felic- 
itous curiosity,  of  expression  was  common 
to  almost  all  the  writers  of  the  period. 
The  dramatists  were  to  some  extent  pre- 
served from  the  abuse  of  fantastic  in- 
genuity by  the  fact  that  they  wrote  for  ft 
popular  audience,  and  must  have  failed 
unless  they  were  at  once  intelligible.  But 
authors  of  prose  as  well  as  authors  in 
verse  were  fascinated  by  subtilties  of  the 
fancy  ;    the  theologian  and  the  philoso- 
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pher,  as  well  as  tbo  poet,  swung  in  tho 
centre  of  a  spider's  web  of  fantasies, 

"  All  the  waviag  mesh 
Laughing    with   lucid    dew-drops    rainbow- 
edged." 

There  was  no  special  coterie  or  school  of 
'*  metaphysical  poets,"  bnt  this  writer  or 
that  yielded  with  more  abandon  than  the 
rest  to  a  tendency  of  the  time. 

It  is  not  then  by  studying  Donne  as  the 
leader  of  a  school  that  we  shall  come  to 
understand  him.  We  get  access  to  his 
writings,  I  believe,  most  readily  through 
his  life,  and  through  an  interest  in  his 
character  as  an  individual.  And  fortu- 
nately he  is  the  subject  of  a  contemporary 
biography  which  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful biographies  in  the  language.  We 
possess  a  large  number  of  his  letters,  and 
for  Donne  friendship  was  almost  a  second 
religion,  and  to  write  a  letter  was  often  to 
give  himself  up  to  an  ecstasy.  The  story 
of  his  life  is  an  Elizabethan  romance, 
made  the  more  impressive  by  the  fact 
that  the  romance  is  a  piece  of  reality. 
The  son  of  a  London  merchant,  he  had  in 
his  veins  the  blood  of  the  poet  John  Hey- 
wood  and  that  of  the  sister  of  Sir  Thomas 
More.  His  two  maternal  uncles,  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  suffered  per- 
secution in  their  native  land,  and  died  in 
exile  on  the  Continent.  The  little  boy, 
left  fatherless  at  the  age  of  three,  must 
have  been  a  zealous  student,  for  he  was 
admitted  at  Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  when  in 
his  twelfth  year.  While  still  hardly  more 
than  a  child  he  travelled  abroad  for  some 
three  years,  gaining  a  knowledge  of 
French,  Spanish,  and  Italian.  On  his  re- 
turn he  became  a  student  of  Lincoln^s 
Inn,  but  he  was  more  interested  in  poetry 
and  theology  than  in  the  law.  When  he 
was  twenty  he  was  already  known  as  a 
writer  of  high-conceited  love  lyrics,  and 
led  the  way  in  another  department  of 
poetry  as  the  first  English  satirist.  He 
was  the  friend  of  wits  and  ladies  and  men 
of  letters  ;  he  probably  had  knowL  some 
of  the  bitter-sweets  of  forbidden  pleasure. 
He  had  doubtless  received  a  deep  shock 
when  his  younger  brother  was  thrown  into 
prison  for  the  crime  of  harboring  a  semi- 
nary priest,  and  it  may  have  been  this,  as 
Dr.  Jessop  suggests,  which  set  him  upon 
his  study  of  the  rival  claims  of  the  Protes- 
tant faith  and  of  that  Church  in  which  he 
had  been  devoutly  reared.  In  June, 
1 596,  he  was  on  shipboard  as  a  volunteer 


in  the  expedition  against  Spain  under  the 
Earl  of  Essex.  The  soldier  and  sailor  was 
by  and  by  transformed  into  the  Lord 
Keeper's  secretary,  and  became  acquainted 
with  the  intrigues  and  follies  and  fashions 
of  the  Couit.  And  then  came  about  the 
great  happiness  and  the  great  misfortune 
of  Donne's  life — his  passion  for  the  niece 
of  Lord  Keeper  Egerton's  second  wife — 
she  sixteen  years  old,  he  nearly  twenty- 
seven — their  secret  marriage,  followed  by 
the  dismissal  of  the  bridegroom  from  his 
patron's  service,  his  disgrace  and  im- 
prisonment, his  subsequent  poveity,  with 
a  constantly  increasing  family,  the  trials  ' 
and  fidelity  of  love,  and  the  years  of 
weary  waiting  for  Couit  employment,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  dulled  the  sense  of 
misery  with  what  he  terms  "  the  worst  vo- 
luptuousness, an  hydroptique  immoderate 
desire  of  human  learning  and  languages." 
In  the  same  letter — a  melancholy  one-^  in 
which  he  uses  these  words  Donne  speaks  * 
of  his  passion  for  meditation  as  being  al- 
most  criminal  in  one  who  has  duties  to 
those  dependent  on  him  ;  even  in  that 
deep  desire  for  a  future  world,  which  re- 
mained with  him  through  good  and  evilfor- 
tunc,  he  finds  something  of  sin.  He  would 
not  meet  death  in  a  lethargy,  but  con- 
front it  with  the  courage  of  a  man  of  ac- 
tion ;  but  how  and  where  to  act  ? — ^that 
was  the  question  :  '*  I  would  not  that 
death  should  take  roe  asleep.  I  would 
not  have  him  merely  seize  me,  and  only 
declare  me  to  bo  dead,  but  win  me  and 
overcome  me.  When  I  must  shipwrack, 
I  would  do  it  in  a  sea,  where  mine  im- 
potency  might  have  some  excuse  ;  not  in 
a  snllen  weedy  lake,  where  I  could  not 
have  BO  much  as  exercise  for  my  swim- 
ming." We  talk  of  melancholy  as  a  dis- 
ease of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  bnt  Bur- 
ton anatomized  it  more  than  two  hundred 
years  tigo.  Donne,  in  one  of  his  ser- 
mons, speaks  of  the  peculiar  liability  of 
men  in  his  own  time  to  ^^  an  extraor- 
dinary sadness,  a  predominant  melancholy* 
a  faintness  of  heart,  a  cheerlessness,  a  joy- 
lessness  of  spirit,"  and  he  exhorts  his 
hearers  to  the  duty  of  dilating  the  heart 
with  holy  gladness — the  duty  of  a  *  *  true 
joy  in  this  world  that  shall  flow  into  the 
joy  of  heaven  as  a  river  flows  into  the 
sea."  Doubtless  he  had  himself  known 
that  sadness  which  comes  from  thought 
and  desire  that  cannot  be  turned  to  active 
uses  ;  doubtless  he  had  often  longed  ^'  to 
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make  to  himself  some  matk,  and  go  tow- 
ard its  alegrement,^'  as  ho  advises  the 
friend  to  whom  his  mournful  letter  is  ad- 
dressed. 

*'  ]  be  in  such  a  planetary  and  erratiqne 
fortune/*  he  writes,  **  that  1  can  do  noth- 
ing constantly/'  Papist  and  Protestant ; 
doubter  and  believer  ;  a  seeker  for  faith 
and  one  who  amused  himself  with  scepti- 
cal paradoxes  ;  a  solitary  thinker  on  ob- 
scurest problems  and  **  a  great  visitor  of 
ladies,"  as  Sir  Richard  Baker  describes 
him,  **a  great  frequenter  of  plays";  a 
passionate  student  longing  for  action  ;  a 
reader  of  .the  law  ;  a  toiler  among  folios 
of  theology  ;  a  poet  and  a  soldier  ;  one 
who  communed  with  lust  and  with  death  ; 
a  courtier  and  a  satirist  of  the  court ;  a 
wanderer  over  Europe  and  one  who  lay 
inactive  in  a  sullen  weedy  lake  without 
space  for  stroke  of  arms  or  legs — such 
was  Donne  up  to  his  fortieth  year.  Wo 
have  not  now  to  consider  him  as  he  was 
in  his  later  life,  when  all  his  powers  were 
concentrated  in  the  intense  effort  to  plead 
with  the  souls  of  men — **  a  preacher  in 
earnest,*'  as  Izaak  Walton  has  pictured 
him,  **  weeping  sometimes  for  his  audi- 
tory, sometimes  with  them  ;  always 
preaching  to  himself,  like  an  angel /rom 
a  cloud,  but  in  none  ;  carrying  some,  as 
St.  Paul  was,  to  heaven  in  holy  raptures, 
and  enticing  others  by  a  sacred  art  and 
courtship  to  amend  their  lives  .  .  .  and 
all  this  with  a  most  particular  grace  and 
an  inexpnissible  addition  of  comeliness." 
We  have  not  now  to  think  of  Dr.  Donne, 
the  preacher  ;  but  when  we  look  at  the 
portrait  of  Donne  in  his  youth  with  right 
hand  upon  the  sword,  the  jewelled  cross 
pendant  at  his  ear,  and  those  other  adorn- 
ments which,  as  Walton  says,  might  then 
suit  with  the  present  fashions  of  youth 
and  the  giddy  gayeties  of  that  age,  and 
when  we  read  his  motto — 

''  How  mach  shall  I  be  changed, 
Before  I  am  changed  ?" 

we  are  constrained  to  recall  that  other 
portrait  executed  by  his  own  desire,  in 
which  he  was  represented  with  closed  eyes, 
cadaverous  face,  and  the  winding  sheet 
knotted  at  the  head  and  feet.  It  was  a 
morbid  thought  of  Donne  to  be  so  pic- 
tured ;  but  he  had  always  lived  in  the 
presence  of  death  ;  and  undoubtedly, 
apart  from  the  one  great  sorrow  that  his 
faithful  wife   was  taken  from  him,  the 


closing  years  of  his  life  were  the  happiest 
years.  He  was  no  longer  a  disappointed 
waverer  ;  he  had  a  supreme  purpose  ;  his 
powers  were  organized  in  a  great  cause  ; 
he  had  abundant  evidence  that  he  did  not 
fight  now  as  one  that  beateth  the  air. 
Donne,  amid  the  pleasures  of  his  youth, 
amid  the  studies  of  his  early  middle  life, 
was  not  a  happy  man.  Donne,  as  he 
feebly  ascended  the  pulpit  Atcps  on  that 
first  Friday  in  Lent,  with  hollow  cheeks 
and  pallid  lips,  and  gave  forth  with  a 
tremulous  voice  the  text  of,  his  own  funeral 
sermon,  "  To  God  the  Lord  belong  the 
issues  from  death,"  was  filled  with  a  joy 
that  passeth  understanding. 

About  the  time  when  Donne  wrote  the 
melancholy  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Goodere 
from  which  I  have  quoted,  he  wrote  also 
the  poem  entitled  Thi  LUaniey  and  sent 
the  manuscript  to  the  same  friend. 
Through  this  poem  we  can  obtain,  per- 
haps, a  clearer  insight  into  Donne's  char- 
acter than  through  any  other  that  he  has 
written.  In  a  series  of  stanzas,  full  of 
spiritual  ardor,  he  invokes  the  persons  of 
the  Trinity,  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Angels, 
Patriarchs,  Prophets,  Apostles,  Martyrs, 
Confessors,  Virgins,  and  Doctors.  He 
laments  that  ho  has  fallen  into  ruin,  that 
his  heart  by  its  dejection  has  turned  to 
clay,  that  he  who  had  been  wasted  by 
**  youth's  fires  of  pride  and  lust"  is  now 
weather-beaten  by  new  storms  ;  he  prays 
that  his  perpetual  inquisition  of  truth  may 
not  darken  the  spiritual  wisdom  within 
him  : — 

"  Let  not  my  mind  be  blinder  by  more  light"  ; 

He  implores  the  **  eagle-sighted  Prophets" 
to  petition  on  his  behalf  that  he  may  not 
by  their  example  excuse  his  excess 

**  In  seeking  secrets  or  poetiqueness* ' ; 

He  hopes  to  win,  through  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs,  *' a  discreet  patience,"  which 
may  endure  death,  or  life,  and,  if  life, 
then  without  too  passionate  a  longing  for 
the  grave  : — 

**  For  oh,  to  some 
Not  to  be  martyrs  is  a  martyrdom  !" 

And  then  in  his  litany  he  passes  on  to  a 
series  of  petitions,  which  seem  to  be  veri- 
table sighs  of  desire  from  his  inmost  heart. 
The  general  purport  of  these  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  saying  that  they  are  prayers  for 
temperance  of  mind,  for  a  via  media  be- 
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twecn  the  extremes  and  excesses  natural 
to  a  temperament  at  once  ardently  sen- 
sual and  ardently  spiritual.  Donne  feels 
that  in  either  extreme  of  passion  he  must 
lose  himself.  He  fears  that  the  world 
may  be  too  much  to  him,  and  fears  equally 
that  it  may  be  too  little  ;  he  would  not 
think  that  all  happiness  is  centred  in 
earth's  brightest  places,  nor  yet  that  this 
earth  is  only  framed  for  our  prison  ;  he 
prays  that  we  may  be  preserved  from  the 
danger  **  of  thinking  us  all  soul,"  and  in 
consequence  neglecting  our  mutual  duties  ; 
from  the  danger  of  indiscreet  humility  ; 
from  thirst  of  fame,  and  no  less  froni  an 
unjust  scorn  of  fame  ;  from  contempt  of 
poverty,  and  from  contempt  of  riches. 
The  bodily  senses,  he  maintains,  though 
often  fighting  for  sin,  are  in  truth,  not 
opposed  to  lighteousness,  but  rather  the 
**  soldiers  of  God  "  ;  learning,  which 
sometimes  tempts  us  from  our  allegiance, 
is,  in  truth,  **  God's  ambassador"  ; 
beauty,  though  it  may  be  poisoned,  is,  in 
truth,  a  flower  of  Paiadise  made  for  pre- 
cious uses.  The  whole  poem  is  directed 
against  the  temptations  to  which  a  man 
liable  to  the  opposite  violences  of  the  flesh 
warring  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit 
warring  against  the  flesh,  is  exposed.  He 
fears  a  barren  asceticism  or  the  sweet 
blindness  of  mystical  devotion  almost  as 
much  as  he  fears  the  world  and  the  flesh. 
With  both  extremes  he  has  been  ac- 
quainted, and  now  would  win,  if  possible, 
an  **  evenness"  instead  of  his  *'  intermit- 
ting aguish  piety."  He  would  especially 
seek  deliverance  from  temptations  of  the 
intellect ;  from  dwelling  with  an  endlei's 
idle  curiosity  on  nature,  and  so  ceasing  to 
bear  his  part  in  the  life  of  the  world,  from 
a  dilettante  interest  in  religion,  which 
uses  it  only  as  a  mode  of  deploying  a 
shallow  intellectuality.  The  poem  is  the 
litany  of  the  scholar,  the  courtier,  the 
poet ;  it  admits  us  to  the  secrets  of  its 
wi  iter's  troubled  spirit. 

Something  of  the  same  feeling  appears 
in  poems  which  are  rather  ethical  than  re- 
ligious. Donne  commends  what  he  does 
not  himself  possess — a  philosophical 
equanimity.  In  one  of  his  letters  in  verse 
addressed  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  he 
speaks  of  the  various  ways  in  which  men 
lose  themselves  in  cities,  in  courts,  and  in 
the  solitude  of  the  country,  how  the  ideals 
of  early  life  are  corrupted  and  destroyed, 
so  that  if  one  of  these  men  were  to  meet 


his  true  self  there  would  scarcely  be  a 
recognition  between  the  pair  : — 

'*  Tbey  would  like  strangers  greet  themselves, 
being  then 
Utopian  yonth  grown  old  Italian."  ♦ 

And  then  Donne  proceeds  to  exhort  his 
friend  to  seek  for  the  tranquillity  of  a 
self-E^ufficing  soul  : — 

'*  Be  then  thine  own  home,  and  in  thyself 

dwell ; 
Inn  anywhere  ;  continuance  maketh  hell. 
And  seeing  the  snail,  which  everywhere  doth 

roam, 
Carrying  his  own  honse  still,  is  still  at  home, 
Follow— for  he  is  easy- paced— this  snail  : 
Be  thine  own  palace,  or  the  world's  thy  jail." 

But  it  is  not  a  ban  en  quietism  that 
Donne  commends.  Man's  nature  is  at 
first  a  wilderness,  which  must  by  degrees 
l>e  reclaimed,  and  then  actively  tilled, 
that  it  may  bear  the  noblest  fruits.  We 
are  familiar  with  Tennyson's  exhortation 
in  In  Memoriam  :— 

**  Work  ont  the  beast, 
And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die.' ' 

The  same  image  is  to  be  found  in  Donne's 
letter  to  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  afterward 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cher  bury  : — 

**How  happy*s   he  which    hath    dne    place 
assigned 
To  his  beasts,  and  disafforested  his  mind." 

Donne  would  have  these  beasts  tamed 
and  put  to  the  uses  for  which  they  are 
best  fitted.  How  happy,  the  poet  goes 
on,  is  he  who  has 

<*  Empal'd  himself  to  keep  them  ont,  not  in  ; 
Can  sow,  and  darts  trust  com  where  they 

have  bin, 
Can  use  his  horse,  goat,    wolf,  and  every 

beast." 

« 

When  the  wilderness  is  reclaimed,  then 
begins  the  vigorous  tillage  of  the  soil  ;  as 
Donne  elsewhere  puts  it  : — 

•*  We  are  but  farmers  of  ourselves,  yet  may. 
If  we  can  stock  ourselves  and  thrive,  uplay 
Much,  much  good  treasure  for  the  great 
rent  day."  f 

The  vital  centre  of  some  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  poems,  in  which  he  tells  of  the 
pains  of  outward  distraction  and  inward 
division,  may  be  found  in  his  exhortation 
to  us  to  ^*  rsilly  the  good  in  the  depths  of 
ourselves,"  or  in  such  a  line  as  that  which 

*  Italy  being  taken  as  the  land  of  nameless 
vices,  and  so  opposed  to  Utopia. 

t  To  Mr.  Rowland  Woodward,  ed.  1669,  p. 
163. 
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concludes  the  remarkable  sonnet  saggested 
by  words  of  Marcus  Aurclius  : — 

**  The  aids  to  nohle  life  are  all  within/' 

Donne  preaches  no  such  stoical  gospel 
constantly  ;  but  he,  too,  can  at  times 
take  a  stoical  text  for  his  discourse  : — 

*'  Seek  we  then  onrselyes  in  ourselyes  ;  for  as 
Men  force  the  sun  with  mnoh  more  force  to 

pass 
By  gathering  his  beams    with  a  chrystal 
glass, 

So  we,  if  we  into  onrselves  will  turn, 
Blowing  our  spark  of  virtue,  may  out-bnm 
The  straw  which  doth  about  our  hearts  so- 
journ. " 

There  is  some  danger  in  the  pride  of 
stoicism  ;  in  the  notion  that  one  has  at- 
tained ;  in  the  tendency  to  look  down  as 
from  a  pinnacle,  rather  than  up  toward 
the  endless  height  yet  to  be  climbed.  In 
our  own  day  no  poet  has  expressed  so 
nobly  as  Robert  Browning  the  unsatisfied 
aspiration  of  the  soul  after  perpetual  prog- 
ress. What  though  the  body  stand  still 
or  decline,  the  soul  only  rises  from  the 
body's  decay,  and  spreads  wings  for  a 
farther  flight.  We  remember  me  exul- 
tant spiritual  advance  of  Rabbi  ben  Ezra 
amid  the  growing  infirmities  and  sad- 
nesses of  old  age.  Browning  hardly  ex- 
pressed this  prerogative  of  the  soul  wiih 
more  imaginative  energy  than  Donne  in 
his  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Goodere  : — 

**  A  palace,  when  'tis  that  which  it  should  be, 

Leaves  growing,  and  stands  such,  or  else 

decays  ; 

But  he  which  dwells  there  is  not  so  ;  for  he 

Strives  to  urge  upward,  and  his  fortune 

raise  : 

"  So  had  yonr  body  her  morning,  hath  her 
noon. 
And  shall  not  better  ;  her  next  change  is 
night : 
But  her  fair  larger  Guest,  to  whom  sun  and 
moon 
Are  sparks  and  shortliv'd,  claims  another 
right." 

Donne  apologizes  in  this  poem  for  his 
moralizings,  which  might  as  well  be 
found,  he  says,  at  the  end  of  fables  or  in 
the  mottoes  inscribed  on  fruit-trenchers. 
Even  if  this  were  true,  we  might  read 
what  he  has  written  in  this  kind  with  in- 
terest.  Much  of  a  man's  character  and 
inmost  experience  is  revealed  by  the  selec- 
tibn  which  he  makes  from  among  the  com- 
monplaces of  morality.  When  a  truism 
strikes  us  as  eminently  true,  it  must  have 
been  vivified  for  us  by  some  passage  of 


the  inner  life,   some  moral    victory    or 
moral  failure. 

Several  of  Donne's  most  interesting 
poems  are  connected  with  incidents  of  his 
persona!  history,  and  gain  an  added  inter- 
est from  the  fact  that  they  are  autobio- 
graphical. Few  lovers  of  poetry  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  Elegy  addressed  per- 
haps  to  his  young  wife  when  he  thought 
of  quitting  his  native  land,  and  the  ardent 
girl — a  Shakespearean  Viola  in  real  life — 
proposed  to  accompany  him  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  page.  There  is  a  vigor  of 
movement,  a  strong  coherence  of  freedom 
from  conceits  in  these  lines  which  is  not 
always  or  perhaps  very  often,  to  be  found 
in  a  like  degree  in  Donne,  and  which  we 
may  ascribe  to  the  feivor  and  directness 
of  his  feeling  : — 

**  By  our  first  strange  and  fatal  interview, 
By  all  desires  which  thereof  did  ensue, 
By  our  long  starving  hopes,  by  that  remorse 
Which    my    words'    masculine-persuasive 

force 
Begot  in  thee,  and  by  the  memory 
Of  hurts  which  spies  and  rivals  threatened 

me, 
I  calmly  beg  ;  but  by  thy  parents'  wrath, 
By  all  pains  which  want  and  divorcement 

hath 
X  conjure  thee  ;  and  all  those  oaths,  which  I 
And  thou  have  sworn  to  seal  joint  con- 
stancy, 
Here  1  unswear  and  overswear  them  thus — 
Thou  sbalt  not  love  by  ways  so  dangerous  ; 
Temper,   O    fair   love.    Love's    impetuous 

rage, 
Be  my  true  mistress  still,  not  my  feigned 
page." 

Touches  of  dramatic  power  are  rare  in 
Donne,  whose  genius  was  lyrical  and 
meditative,  not  ttrnt  of  a  dramatist;  but 
in  this  Elegy  there  is  one  touch  which 
might  seem  of  triumphant  power  even  if 
it  had  occurred  in  a  tragedy  by  Webster. 
Having  pictured  the  dangers  to  which  his 
lady  would  be  exposed  in  foreign  lands, 
where,  in  spite  of  her  garb  of  a  boy,  all 
would  spy  in  her 


(« 


A  blushing  womanly  discovering  grace, 


f» 


• 

Donne  goes  on  to  exhort  her,  for  his  sake, 

to  be  of  good  cheer,  and  to  dream  no  ill 

dreams  during  his  absence  : — 

**  Nor  in  bed  fright  thy  nurse 
With  midnight  stortings,   crying  out,   *  Oh  1 

Oh! 
Nurse,  oh  1  my  love  is  slain  1    I  saw  him  go 
O'er  the  white  Alps  alone  ;  £  saw  him,  I, 
Assail'd,  fight,  taken,  stabb'd,  bleed,  fall,  and 

die.'  " 
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All  the  greatness  and  terror  of  external 
nature  are  here  made  subservient  to  the 
passion  of  a  girl's  heart  in  that  midnight 
cry — **  I  saw  him  go  o'er  the  white  Alps 
alone." 

There  are  other  poems  of  parting  which 
probably  refer  to  later  seasons  of  their 
writer's  life.  The  births  of  Donne's  chil- 
dren followed  each  other  at  no  long  inter- 
vals ;  and  it  was  when  his  wife  looked 
forward  to  hours  of  trial  and  danger  that 
he  was  urged  by  Sir  Robert  Drury  to  be 
his  companion  on  a  visit  to  the  court  of 
the  French  king,  Henry  IV.  When  Izaak 
Walton,  speaking  of  the  unwillingness  of 
Mrs.  Donne  to  let  her  husband  part  from 
her  on  this  occasion,  quotes  the  words, 
'*  her  divining  soul  boded  her  some  ill  in 
his  absence,"  he  was,  in  fact,  citing  them 
from  the  exquisite  lyric  of  parting  which 
begins  with  the  lines  : — 

*'  Sweetest  love,  I  do  not  go 
For  weariness  of  thee, 
Nor  in  hope  the  world  can  show 
A  fitter  love  for  me.' ' 

Two  days  after  Donne's  arrival  in  Paris, 
he  saw,  at  midday,  a  vision  of  his  wife 
pass  before  him  twice,  with  her  hair  hang- 
ing about  her  shoulders,  and  a  dead  child 
in  her  arms.  Her  ill-divining  fears  were 
in  fact  realized  ;  the  infant  of  which  she 
was  delivered  died  at  birth.  Walton  re- 
efers to  the  same  occasion  of  parting 
Donne's  **  Valediction,  forbidding  to 
mourn,"  in  which  occurs  the  quaint  image 
of  the  two  feet  of  the  compass,  one  fixed, 
the  other  moving,  and  each  inseparably 
united  to  the  other.  The  poet  prays  for 
a  mild  departure,  without  violences  of 
gtief,  like  that  of  a  good  man  when  leav- 
ing his  friends  on  earth  in  a  tranquil 
death  : — 

"  So  let  us  melt,  and  make  no  noise. 

No  tear-Hoods  nor  tigh.tempests  move  ; 
'Twere  profanation  of  onr  joys 
To  tell  the  laity  oar  love.'* 

It  will  be  for  some  close  investigator  of 
the  facts  qf  Donne's  life — ^for  Dr.  Jessop, 
let  us  hope — ^to  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
precise  occasions  of  several  of  his  poems. 
I  like  to  think  that  it  is  of  his  young  bride 
and  the  new  glad  morning  of  life  which 
he  found  in  her  love  that  he  speaks  in  his 
•  **  Good-morrow"  : — 

''  I  wonder,  by  my  troth,  what  thou  and  I 
Did  till  we  loved :  were  we  not  wean'd 
till  then, 


But  snck'd  on  cjiildish  pleasures  seelily  ? 
Or  slumber* d  we  in  the  Seven  Sleepers' 

den? 
'Twas  so  ;  but  as  all  pleasnres  fancies  be, 
If  ever  any  beanty  1  did  see 
Which  I  desired  and  got,  'twas  but  a  dream 

of  thee." 

And  I  suppose  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  is  the  first  annual  return  of  the  day 
of  his  meeting  with  her  which  is  cele- 
brated in  another  poem,  written  before 
marriage,  and  entitled  The  Anniversary, 
The  two  lovers  are  a  king  and  a  queen, 
and  what  king  and  queen  so  safe  as  they, 
whom  no  treason  can  assail  if 

"  Tme  and  false  fears  let  ns  refrain. 
Let  ns  love  nobly,  and  live,  and  add  again 
Years  and  years  unto  years,  till  we  attain 
To  write  threescore  :  this  is  the  second  of 
our  rt-ign." 

A  Lecture  upon  the  Shadow,  one  of  the 
most  admirable  of  Donne's  shorter  poems, 
has  in  it  a  touch  of  fear  lest  love  may,  in- 
deed, pass  it3  meridian  and  decline  toward 
the  west.  The  poet  undertakes  to  read 
his  mistress  a  lecture  in  love's  natural 
philosophy  ;  as  they  walked  side  by  side 
in  the  morning  hours,  the  eastern  sun 
threw  their  shadows  behind  them  on  the 
ground  ;  so  it  was  in  the  early  days  of 
secret  love,  when  they  practised  disguises 
and  concealment  upon  others  ;  but  now  it 
is  love's  full  noon,  and  they  tread  all 
shadows  under  foot  : 

<'  That  love  hath  not  attain*d  the  highest  de- 
gree. 
Which  is  still  diligent  lest  others  see.  *' 

Ah  !  what  if  the  sun  of  love  decline 
westerly  ?  Then  the  shadows  will  work 
upon  themselves  and  darken  their  path  ; 
each  of  them  will  practice  disguisings 
upon  the  other  : — 

''  The  morning  shadows  wear  away, 
Bat  these  grow  longer  all  the  day, 
Bat  oh,  love*s  day  is  short,  if  love  decay." 

Unfaith  in  aught,  sings  Vivien,  is  want 
of  faith  in  all,  and  Donne's  Lecture  upon 
the  Shadow  closes  with  the  same  tiuth — 
or  shall  we  say  sophism  ? — of  an  ardent 
heart : — 

"  Love  is  a  growing,  or  full  constant  light : 
And  his  short  minute  after  noon  is  night." 

The  love  of  Donne  and  his  wife  may, 
perhaps,  have  known  some  of  the  cloudy 
vicissitudes  incident  to  all  things  on  earth, 
but  it  never  waned.  After  her  death, 
which  took  place  before  the  days  of  his 
worldly  prosperity  as  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
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^'  his  first  motion  from  his  desolated 
house  was,**  says  Walton,  **  to  preach 
where  his  beloved  wife  lay  buried,  in  St. 
Clement's  Church,  near  Temple  Bar,  Lon- 
don ;  and  his  text  was  a  pait  of  the 
Prophet  Jeremiah's  Lamentation  :  *  Zo  / 
am  the  man  that  have  seen  affliction,'  " 

In  several  of  his  early  poems  Donne, 
with  his  delight  in  paradox  and  dialectical 
ingenuity,  maintains  that  love  must  needs 
lange  and  change  with  boundless  incon- 
stancy : — 

''  Chnnge  is  the  nnrsery 
Of  music,  joy,  life,  and  eternity." 

It  is,  he  declares,  the  very  law  of  man's 
nature  ;  and  as  for  woman,  a  fair  woman 
and  a  tnie  may  be  found  when  we  can 
catch  a  falling  star,  or  translate  the  mer- 
maid's song,  or  tell  who  cleft  the  devil's 
foot.  We  cannot  doubt  that  Donne  him- 
self had  followed  false  fires  of  passion  be- 
fore he  found  his  true  home  of  love.  But 
it  were  rash  to  take  all  his  poems  of  in- 
trigue  as  passages  of  autobiography.  He 
sometimes  wrote  best,  or  thought  he 
wrote  best,  when  his  themes  were  wholly 
of  the  imagination.  Still  it  is  evident 
that  Donne,  the  student,  the  recluse,  the 
speculator  on  recondite  problems,  was  also 
a  man  who  adventuied  in  pursuit  of  vio- 
lent delights  which  had  violent  ends.  I 
cannot  think  that  the  Elegy  entitled  The 
Perfume,  has  reference  to  an  incident  in 
his  secret  wooing  of  Ann  More,  his  wife 
to  be  ;  if  there  be  any  autobiographical 
truth  in  the  poem,  it  must  be  connected 
with  some  earlier  passion.  Once  and 
only  once,  the  Elegy  tells  us,  was  the 
lover  betrayed  in  his  private  interviews 
with  his  mistress  ;  her  little  brothers  had 
often  skipped  like  fairy  sprites  into  the 
chamber,  but  had  seen  nothing  ;  the  giant 
porter  at  the  gate,  a  Rhodian  colossus — 

"  The  grim  eight-foot-high  iron-bound  serr 
ingman," 

for  all  his  hire  could  never  bear  witness  of 
any  touch  or  kiss.  Who  then  was  the 
traitor  ?  Not  silks  that  rustled  nor  shoes 
that  creaked.  It  was  the  com  tier's  per- 
fume, scenting  the  air,  as  he  crept  to  the 
chamber  of  his  beloved,  which  betrayed 
his  presence  ;  whereupon  the  narrator 
breaks  forth  into  reproaches  against  the 
effeminacy  of  perfumes,  of  which  the  one 
happy  use  were  to  embalm  the  corpse  of 
the  father  who  had  interrupted  their  de- 
lights :  - 


(( 


All  my  perfames  I  give  most  willingly 
To  embalm  thy  father's  corpse.    What,  will 
he  die?' 

We  can  well  believe  that  in  this  poem 
Donne  has  set  his  fancy  to  work  and  cre- 
ated what  he  thought  a  piquant  incident 
out  of  the  stuff  of  dreams. 

The  Picture  seems  clearly  to  have  been 
written  on  the  occasion  of  his  voyage  as  a 
volunteer  with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  or  to 
have  been  suggested  to  his  imagination  by 
some  such  soldierly  adventure.  As  he 
starts  on  his  seafaring  he  bids  farewell  to 
his  beloved,  and  places  his  picture  in  her 
hands.  Thoughts  of  death  lly  like  shad- 
ows across  his  mind  ;  even  if  he  should 
ever  return,  he  will  come  back  changed, 
with  rough  and  weather-beaten  face,  his 
hand,  perhaps,  giown  coarse,  from  labor 
at  the  oar,  and  tanned  by  the  sun,  his 
skin  speckled  with  blue  marks  of  the 
powder-grains  :— 

**  If  rival  fools  tax  thee  to  have  loved  a  man 
So  foal  and  ooarse  as,  oh,  1  may  seem  then, 
This  [his  picture]  shall  say  what  I  was." 

llis  lady  will  have  the  greater  joy  in 
knowing  that  she  still  owns  her  full  beauty 
to  bestow  on  one  so  worn,  and  will  feel 
that  the  loss  of  what  was  fair  and  delicate 
in  him  is  more  than  compensated  by  the 
manlier  complexion  of  his  love.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  two  descriptive  poems,  T/e 
Storm  and  The  Calm,  record  some  ot 
Donne's  experience  on  the  Spanish  expe- 
dition.    In  the  former  of  these  poems  the 

terrors  and  miseries  of  a  temoest  at  sta 

ft 

are  set  forth  as  they  might  be  by  one  who 
had  himself  endured  them.  The  writer 
docs  not  paint  from  fancy,  but  had  surely 
seen  with  his  bodily  eyes  the  pale  lands- 
men creeping  up  on  deck  to  ask  for  news, 
and  finding  no  comfort  in  the  sailors' 
rough  replies  : — 

"  And  AS  8in-bnrden*d  souls  from  graves  will 

creep 
At  the  Last  day,  some  forth  their  cabins 

peep. 
And  trembling  ask,   What  news?  and  do 

hear  so 
As  jealous  hnsbands  what  they  would  not 

know." 

The  Cairn  was  a  favorite  with  Ben  Jon- 
son,  who  could  repeat  by  heart  some  of 
Donne's  poems.  It  describes  such  a 
weary,  torrid  stillness  of  the  elements  as 
that  suffered  by  the  ancient  mariner  of 
Coleridge's  poem  ;  the  men  lying  helpless 
on  the  hatches,  the  tackling  hung  with 
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idle  garments,  the  air  all  fire,  the  aea  "  a 
brimstone-bath/'  the  deck  as  hot  to  the 
feet  as  if  an  oven  : — 


**  And  in  one  place  lay 
Peathers  and  dnst  to-day  and  yesterday. 


t» 


The  descriptions  in  these  companion 
poems  are  unique  in  Elizabethan  literature 
by  virtue  of  Donne's  choice  of  unusual 
subjects  and  his  realistic  manner  of  treat- 
ment. 

Donne's  Satires  are  also  among  the 
poems  which  were  not  spun  out  of  his 
brain,  but  were  written,  to  use  Words- 
worth's expression,  with  his  eye  upon  the 
object.  In  one  he  tells  how  he  was 
tempted  away  from  the  companionship  of 
his  beloved  books,  into  ttie  London 
streets,  by  a  coxcomb,  who,  says  Donne, 
though  superstitiously  devoted  to  all  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  good  manners, 
might  be  called  for  the  precision  of  his 
fine  breeding  a  very  Puritan.  There  is 
something  of  majesty  in  the  lines  contrast- 
ing the  poet's  own  condition  with  the  ele- 
gance of  this  spruce  master  of  cere- 
monies : — 

*  *  And  in  this  coarse  attire  which  now  I  wear 
With  God  and  with  the  Mnses  I  confer." 

In  another  satire  the  object  of  Donne's 
ridicule  is  a  small  poet  of  the  day  who  has 
turned  lawyer,  and  who  interlards  his  or- 
dinary conversation  with  legal  tetm  and 
phrase,  nay,  who  wooes  in  language  of  the 
pleas  and  bench  : — 

**  Words,  words,  which  would  tear 
The  tender  labyrinth  of  a  maid's  soft  ear 
More,  more  than  ten  Sclavonians*  scoldings, 

more 
Than    when   winds    in    our   min'd    Abbeys 

roar.** 

In  yet  another  there  is  a  lively  picture 
of  the  needy  court  suitor  assuming  cour- 
tier's airs,  and  in  the  end  thankful  to  be 
dismissed  with  the  gift  of  a  crown-piece, 
a  figure  half-piteous,  half-grotesque  : — 

"  A  thing  more  strange  than  on  Nile's  slime 
the  snn 
E*er  bred.  ** 

But  of  the  Satires  the  most  remarkable  is 
one  which  hardly  deserves  that  name  ;  it 
is  rather  a  hortatory  poem  addressed  to 
those  who  fail  as  Christian^  to  stand  with 
their  loins  girt  and  their  lamps  burning. 
How  is  it,  asks  Donne,  that  the  Stoic 
philosopher  of  Greece  or  Rome  should  be 
more  zealous  in  the  pursuit  of  the  true 
ends  of  life  than  the  Christian  of  to-day  ? 


"  Is  not  onr  mistress,  fair  Beligion, 
As  worthy  of  all  our  soul's  devotion 
As  Yirtne  was  to  the  first  blinded  age  ?*'   ' 

How  is  it  that  a  man  will  dare  the 
frozen  North  and  burning  South,  and  un- 
dertake forbidden  wars  and  give  rash  chal- 
lenges for  idle  words,  and  yet  will  not  be 
bold  against  his  true  foes  and  the  foes  of 
God,  *'  who  made  thee  to  stand  sentinel 
in  this  world's  garrison"  ?  Donne  glances 
at  the  various  creeds  and  churches — Rome 
where  the  rags  of  religion  are  loved  : — 

**  As  we  here  obey 
The  state-cloth  where  the  Prince  sate  yester- 
day*' ; 

Geneva  where  religion  is  '*  plain,  simple, 
sullen,  young,  contemptuous,  yet  unhand- 
some" ;  and  having  spoken  of  the  man 
who  cares  nothing  for  any  form  of  faith, 
and  the  amateur  in  creeds  who  cares  a 
little  for  all,  he  justifies  the  earnest  seeker 
for  truth,  even  though  he  still  remain  a 
doubter.  We  are  reminded  of  an  often- 
quoted  stanza- of  In  Memoriam  by  the 
words  of  Donne  : — 

*  •  Donbt  wisely  ;  in  strange  ways    j 
To  stand  inquiring  right  is  not  to  stray  ; 
To  sleep,  or  run  wrong,  is.** 

But  Donne  would  have  the  doubter  at- 
tain, if  possible,  before  old  age  comes, 
which  he  names  the  twilight  of  death,  for 
that  is  the  season  to  which  rest  in  the  pos- 
session of  truth  is  due,  and  soon  follows 
the  night  when  no  man  can  work.  In 
this  passage  wo  have  unquestionably  a 
personal  confession,  a  vindication  of 
Donne's  own  attitude  of  inquiry,  and 
doubt,  addressed  by  himself  to  himself.* 

The  section  of  Donne's  poems  entitled 
Songs  and  Sonnets  is  almost  wholly  de- 
voted to  love,  and  the  metaphysics  and 
casuistry  of  love.  On  occasions  he  can 
write,  at  least  for  a  line  or  two,  with  a 
directness  like  that  of  Bums  : — 

'*  Yet  I  had  rather  owner  be 
Of  thee  one  hour  than  all  else  ever—" 

*  Another  parallel  with  a  passage  of  In  Me- 
moriam may  be  noted — 

"  I  thought  if  I  conld  draw  my  pains 
Through  rhyme'e  vexation,  I  ehonld  them  aUay. 
Grief  broaght  to  number  cannot  be  so  fierce, 
For  he  tames  it  that  fetters  it  in  verse/* 

So  Donne.    And  Tennyson  similarly  in  the 
well-known  stanza — 


«t 


But,  for  the  nnqnlet  heart  and  brain, 
A  ose  in  measured  lan^age  lies ; 
The  sad  mechanic  exercise 

Like  dull  narcodcs  lulling  puin/* 
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What  words  can  be  einipler.  than  those, 
which  sound  almost  as  if  they  had  come 
out  of  a  song  to  Mary  Morison  or  Jean 
Armour  ?  More  often  he  is  ingeniously 
subtle.  Mr.  Ru«»kin,  if  I  remember  right, 
has  somewhere  praised  and  overpraised 
the  delicacy  of  a  quatrain  in  Mr.  Coventry 
Patmore's  Angel  in  the  House j  which  is 
indeed  a  pretty  Chinese  puzzle  in  verse  : 
the  lady  who  has  taken  her  lover's  kiss 
maintains  that  her  modesty  is  stiil  invio- 
late : — 

■*  He  thought  me  asleep  ;  at  least,  I  knew 
He    thought   I    thonght    he    thought    I 
slept.*' 

A  parallel  may  be  found  in  Donne's 
poem  Lovers  Exchange  : — 

**  Let  me  not  know  that  others  know 

That  she  knows  my  pains,  lest  that  so 
A  tender  shame  make  me  mine  own  woe." 

For  the  most  part  Donne  in  his  love 
poems  is  high-fantastical,  but  this  does 
not  imply  any  coldness  or  insincerity. 
"True  love,"  he  says,  "finds  wit,"  but 
he  whose  wit  moves  him  to  love  confesses 
that  he  does  not  know  genuine  passion. 
In  a  poem  in  which  he  makes  various  im- 
aginary legacies,  he  leaves  nil  that  he  has 
written  in  rhyme  to  Nature,  in  doing 
which,  as  he  tells  us,  he  does  not  give  but 
restore  ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that 
there  have  been  periods  of  literature  when 
it  was  natural  to  seek  out  ingenuities  of 
fancy  and  curiosities  of  expression.  When 
Donne  writes  in  his  licentious  vein  he  is 
not  light  and  gay  but  studiously  sensual  ; 
he  makes  voluptuousness  a  doctrine  and 
argues  out  his  thesis  with  scholastic  dili- 
gence. To  the  other  extreme  belongs 
such  a  poem  as  that  admirable  lyric  begin- 
ning with  the  lines  : — 

"  I  have  done  one  braver  thing 
Than  all  the  Worthies  did  ; 
And  yet  a  braver  thenoe  doth  spring, 
Which  is — to  keep  that  hid." 

This  rare  achievement  is  to  love  a  woman 
without  a  single  thought  of  the  difference 
of  **  he  and  she"  ;  but  profane  men 
would  deride  such  love  as  this,  and  hence 
the  braver  thing  is  called  for — to  keep 
this  spiritual  friendship  a  secret  from  the 
unbelieving  world.  In  this  book  of  his, 
Donne  declares — 

*•  Lee's  divines — since  all  divinity 

Is  love  or  wonder— may  find  all  they  seek, 
Whether    abstracted  spiritual  love  they 
like, 


Their  souls  exhaled  with  what  they  do  not 
see, 
Or,  loath  so  to  amuse 
Faith* 8  infirmities,  they  choose 
Something  which  they  may  see  and  use  ;** 

for  though  Mind  be  the  heaven  of  love, 
Beauty  is  a  type  which  represents  that 
heaven  to  our  mortal  senses.  Or,  to  cite 
another  of  Donne's  similitudes,  if  love  be 
an  angel,  yet  an  angel  takes  to  himself  a 
face  and  wings  of  air,  else  he  were  invisi- 
ble ;  and  in  like  manner  love  materializes 
itself  through  beauty  while  yet  it  remains 
a  spirit.  In  2he  ExtcLsie  the  same  doc- 
trine of  amorous  metaphysics  is  upheld  ; 
two  lovers  seated  upon  a  flowery  bank 
hold  commune  in  the  spirit,  and  time 
seems  almost  suspended  : — 

<*  And  while  our  souls  negotiate  there 
We  like  sepulchral  statues  lay  ; 
All  day  the  same  our  postures  were 
And  we  said  nothing  all  the  day.** 

But  why  should  not  hand  meet  hand 
and  lip  touch  lip  ?  There  is  an  ascent  and 
a  descent  in  this  complex  nature  of  ours  ; 
the  blood  rarifies  itself  into  the  animal 
spirits, 

'<  Because  such  fingers  need  to  knit 

The  subtle  knot  which  makes  us  man  ;*' 

and  in  like  manner  the  soul  must  descend 
into  the  afifections  and  the  lower  faculties, 

<*  Else  a  great  Prince  [the  soul]  in  prison 
lies." 

The  metre  of  The  Extasie  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Angel  in  the  House,  and  the 
manner  in  which  meaning  and  metre  move 
together  closely  resembles  that  of  Mr. 
Pat  more 's  Preludes. 

The  piece  best  known  of  all  that  Donne 
has  written  is  that  in  which  he  imagines 
the  exposure  of  his  own  skeleton  when 
his  grave  shall  be  reopened  to  receive  a 
second  guest,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
secret  love- token,  **  a  bracelet  of  bright 
hair  about  the  bone."  It  is  sometimes 
forgotten  that  in  this  romantic  piece  of 
fantasy  Donne  heightens  the  effect  by 
representing  the  lovers  as  during  all  their 
lives  no  other  than  ideal  friends  to  whom 
such  a  pledge  as  this  golden  tress  was  the 
highest  symbol,  granted  of  their  perfect 
union  : — 

•*  Difference  of  sex  we  never  knew. 
No  more  than  guardian  angels  do.'* 

The  Funeral  is  a  companion  piece  : 
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**  Whoeyer  eomes  to  shroud  me  do  not  harm, 

Nor  qnestioD  mnchi 
That  subtle  wreath  of  hair  about  mine  arm  ; 
The  mystery,  the  sign  you  must  not  touch, 

For  'tis  my  outward  soul.** 

But  here  it  is  evident  that  there  was  a 
time  when  the  speaker  '^  knew  difference 
of  sex,"  had  offered  a  man's  love  to  the 
woman  of  his  choice,  had  been  rejected, 
and  had  received  this  gift  as  a  token  of 
friendship  from  which  all  thought  of 
wedded  union  must  be  banished.  Cart- 
wright  names  one  of  his  Ijrics,  No  Pla- 
ionique  Love,  and  tells  with  what  result 
he  had  once  tried  '^  to  practice  this  thin 
love"  :— 

**  I  dimb'd  from  sex  to  soul,  from  soul  to 
thought ; 
But,  thinking  there  to  move, 
Headlong  I  roU'd  from  thought  to  soul,  and 

then 
From  soul  I  lighted  at  the  sex  again.' ' 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  Donne  some- 
times toppled  from  his  heights  (if  indeed 
it  is  a  fall)  ;  but  there  is  one  poem  in 
which,  with  evident  sincerity  and  with 
rare  grace,  he  sings  the  praises  of  aatum- 
oal  beanty  like  that  so  gracefully  pictured 
in  Mr.  Alfred  Austin's  Lovers  Widowhood^ 
and  Donne  finds  in  this  loveliness,  which 
is  almost  spiritual,  a  charm  found  no- 
where else  : — 

"  No  Spring  nor  Summer's  beauty  hath  such 
grace 
As  I  have  found  in  one  Autumnal  face." 

Here  is  Love's  abiding-place  : — 

"  Here  dwells  he,  though  he  sojourn  every- 
where 

In  Progress,*  yet  his  standing  house  is  here. 

Here  where  still  evening  is,  nor  noon  nor 
night. 

Where  no  Yoluptuousness,  yet  all  delight.*' 

The  range  is  indeed  wide  between  the 
feeling  expressed  in  this  poem  and  in 
others  of  the  same  group  of  Elegies. 

In  several  of  the  passages  from  which 
I  have  quoted  examples  occur  of  the  jux- 
taposition, so  frequent  in  Donne,  of 
thoughts  of  love  and  thoughts  of  the 
grave  : 

"  A  fancy  shared  party  per  pale  between 
Death's  heads  and  skeletons  and  Aretine. " 

When  he  gazes  at  womanly  beauty  he 
reflects  that  one  day  it  will  be  as  useless 
as  ^^  a  sun-dial  in  a  grave"  ;  when  at 
parting  from  his  mistress  he  scratches  his 

*  i.e.  the  progress  of  a  Prince. 


name  with  his  diamond  upon  her  window, 
pane,  he  leaves  the  ragged  signature  with 
her,  he  says,  as  a  death's  head  to  preach 
the  mortality  of  lovers  ;  when  he  would 
learn  the  ancient  lore  of  passion  in  hap- 
pier days  before  the  Lord  of  Love  grew 
tyrannous,  he  desires  to  hear  the  tradition 
from  a  phantom  : — 

*<  I  long  to  talk  with  some  old  lover's  ghost 
Who  died  before  the  god  of  love  was 
born ;" 

His  own  brief  love-lyrics  are  likened  by 
him  to  **  well- wrought  urns,"  which  will 
preserve  the  ashes  confided  to  them  as  be- 
comingly as  "half-acre  tombs."  Even 
from  an  epithalamion  he  cannot  banish  a 
thought  of  death  ;  when  the  bride  rises 
on  the  wedding  morning  from  her  downy 
bed,  the  impression  left  by  her  body  re- 
minds him  of  the  grave  : 

**  Your  body's  print 
Like  to  a  grave  the  yielding  down  doth  dint." 

In  whatever  sunny  garden  and  at  what- 
ever banquet  Donne  sits,  he  discerns  in 
air  the  dark  scythesman  of  that  great  pic- 
ture attributed  to  Orcagna.  An  entire 
section  of  his  poetry  is  assigned  to  death. 
In  one  of  the  funeral  elegies  he  compares 
death  to  the  sea  that  environs  all,  and 
though  God  has  set  marks  and  bounds  to 
it,  yet  we  can  forever  hear  it  roar  and 
gnaw  upon  our  shores.  In  another  the 
similitude  id  hardly  less  majestic  :  Death 
is  a  **  mighty  bird  of  prey,"  but  "re- 
claimed by  God,"  and  tauirht  to  lay  all 
that  he  kills  at  his  Master's  feet. 

Donne's  most  ambitious  efforts  as  a 
poet  are  not  the  most  successful.  One  of 
these  is  the  sequence  of  elegiac  poems 
suggested  by  the  death  of  Mistress  Eliza- 
beth Dcury,  his  friend  Sir  Robert  Drury's 
daughter,  who  died  in  her  fifteenth  year. 
Donne  had  had  no  personal  knowledge  of 
her ;  he  was,  as  it  were,  the  poetical 
tomb- maker,  and  he  determined  to  erect 
a  pompous  monument  in  verse.  On  each 
anniversary  of  the  day  of  death  he  pur- 
posed to  present  his  friend  with  a  me- 
morial poem  ;  but  not  more  than  ftvo  of 
these  were  written,  nor  can  wo  regret  that 
this  funeral  Eiffel  tower  was  carried  no 
higher  than  the  second  stage.  Donne  ex- 
patiates on  a  general  theme  rather  than 
laments  an  individual  ;  true  sorrow  is  dis- 
creet, and  sets  a  bound  to  extravagance  ; 
but  here  the  poet,  taking  for  his  subject 
the  loss  of  ideal   womanhood,   docs  not 
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write  under  the  controlling  power  of  deep 
personal  grief,  and  pushes  to  an  extreme 
his  fantastic  exaggerations.  In  the  poem 
of  the  first  anniversary  Donne  enlarges  on 
the  frailty  and  decay  of  the  whole  world  ; 
in  the  second  elegy  he  traces  the  progress 
of  the  soul.  Thus  they  form  a  contrasted 
pair.  The  lines  in  the  second  poem, 
which  picture  the  face  of  the  dead  maiden 
as  it  was  in  life,  sensitive  to  every  motion 
of  her  spirit,  are  well  known  : — 

'*Her  pnre  and  eloquent  blood 
Spoke  in  her  cheeks,  and  so  distinctly  wrought 
That  one  might  almost  say  her  body  thought." 

But  in  the  earlier  elegy  there  are  lines 
perhaps  more  admirable  which  have  been 
forgotten.  Donne  is  maintaining  that 
while  the  doers  and  workers  of  the  world 
may  be  named  the  active  organs  of  so- 
ciety, the  very  life  of  its  life  and  soul  of 
its  soul  resides  in  rare  spirits,  like  that  of 
the  dead  girl,  which  awaken  in  us  what 
he  elsewhere  calls  **  the  whole  of  divinity" 
— wonder  and  love  : — 

*•  The  world  contains 
Princes  for  arms,  and  Counsellors  for  brains, 
Lawyers  for  tongues,  Divines  for  hearts  and 

more, 
The  rich  for  stomachs,  and  for  backs  the  poor^ 
The  officers  for  hands,  merchants  for  feet 
By  which  remote  and  distant  countries  meet : 
But  those  fine  spirits  which  do  tune  and  set 
This  organ  are  those  pieces  which  beget 
Wonder  and  love." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  word 
*  *  piece"  is  used  by  Elizabethan  writers 
in  the  sense  of  perfect  specimen  or  master- 
piece, as  where  Prospero  describes  her 
mother  to  Miranda  as  **  a  piece  of  virtue." 

Donne's  other  ambitious  effort  in  verse 
is  also  a  fragment.  It  is  that  singular 
poem,  written  in  an  elaborate  stanza  of  his 
own,  and  embodying  the  doctrine  of  me- 
tempsychosis, which  bears  the  same  title 


as  the  later  written  elegy  on  the  death  of 
Mistress  Elizabeth  Drury — The  Progretn 
of  the  Soul.  **Now  when  I  begin  this 
book,"  Donne  writes — and  at  this  time 
he  was  in  his  twenty-eighth  year — **  I 
have  no  purpose  to  come  Into  any  man's 
debt ;  how  mv  stock  will  hold  out  I  know 
not."  .  We  may  lament  that  he  did  not 
carry  out  his  complete  design,  for  though 
the  poem  could  never  have  been  popular, 
it  would  have  afforded,  like  the  Scotch- 
man's haggis,  '*  a  hantle  of  miscellawneous 
feeding"  for  those  with  an  appetite  for 
the  strange  dishes  set  before  them  by 
Donne.  Professor  Minto,  in  an  excellent 
study  of  Donne,  contributed  to  TheNine- 
teenth  Century^  has  said  of  this  poem 
that,  if  finished,  it  might  have  been  a 
monument  worthy  of  its  author's  genius. 
The  soul  whose'  progress  the  poet  traces 
was  once  the  apple  of  temptation  in  the 
garden  of  Eden  : 

**  Prince  of    the   orchard,  fair   as   dawning 


mom. 


Thence  it  passed  into  the  dark  and  mys- 
tetious  life  of  the  mandrake,  and  ascend- 
ing through  antediluvian  fish  and  bird  and 
beast,  became  in  the  course  of  time  the 
ape  which  toyed  wantonly  with  Adam's 
fifth  daughter,  Siphatecia.  In  the  last 
transformation  recorded  by  the  poet  the 
soul  is  incarnated  in  Themech,  the  sister 
and  the  wife  of  Cain  ;  but  its  brave  ad- 
ventures have  only  just  begun.  There 
was  scope  in  Donne's  design  for  a  history 
of  the  world  ;  the  deathless  soul  would 
have  been  a  kind  of  Wandering  Jew, 
with  this  advantage  over  Ahasuerus,  that 
it  woifld  have  been  no  mere  spectator  of 
the  changes  of  society,  but  itself  a  part 
and  portion  of  the  ever- shifting,  ever- 
progressing  world  of  men. — Fortnightly 
Review, 


•♦• 


THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  NEW  CABEERS  ON   WOMEN'S  HAPPINESS. 


M168  Alford's  success  in  the  Classical 
Tripos  following  so  closely  on  Miss  Faw- 
cett*s  Senior  Wranglership,  and  two  other 
less  brilliant  Wranglerships  gained  by 
women,  makes  it  very  natural  to  ask  what 
will  be  the  probable  effect  of  the  new 
careers,  the  new  ambitions  which  are 
opening  on  every  side  to  women,  on  their 
happiness.     We  do    not  know   that  the 


answer  to  this  question,  so  far  as  we  can 
give  one,  in  the  least  involves  the  answer 
to  the  further  question  whether  a  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  women  are  likely  to 
enter  upon  the  new  careers  ;  or  whether, 
even  if  they  are  not  the  happier  for  them, 
it  may  not  be  still,  in  a  large  namber  of 
cases,  their  duty  to  take  up  the  new  duties 
and  responsibilities  opened  to  them,  for 
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we  are  always  seeing  instances  in  which 
large  nambers  compete  for  positions  of 
trust  and  responsibility  which  diminish 
rather  than  increase  the  happiness  of  those 
who  enter  upon  them  ;  and  it  is  clear 
that  it  is  often  a  duty  to  accept  a  trust 
whichy  instead  of  adding  to  the  happiness 
of  him  who  accepts  it,  greatly  constrains 
and  weights  the  ease  and  freedom  of  his 
life.  No  less  legitimate  inference  could 
be  drawn  from  a  rush  for  any  career  than 
that  the  career  so  much  coveted  is  one 
which  confers  special  happiness  on  those 
who  attain  it.  Look  at  the  multitudes 
who  covet  a  Parliamentary  career,  and 
the  exceeding  few  who  can  be  said  to  en- 
joy it.  Look  at  the  multitudes  who  ap- 
pear to  covet  knighthood,  or  even  any  in- 
ferior social  distinction,  and  the  extraor- 
dinarily little  advantage,  beyond  additional 
opportunities  for  expense,  which  such  dis- 
tinctions bring.  It  would  be  about  as 
wise  to  regard  the  swarming  of  bees  as  a 
sign  of  the  happiness  of  the  hive,  as  to 
judge  from  the  crush  and  competition  for 
new  careers  that  those  careers  open  up 
special  enjoyment  And  certainly  it  is 
not  true  that  the  natural  shrinking  from  a 
career  of  responsibility  and  anxiety  at  all 
implies  that  it  is  not  a  duty  to  enter  upon 
it.  Capacity  to  discharge  a  duty  well,  by 
no  means  necessarily  implies  much  enjoy- 
ment in  the  discharge.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  really  often  true  that  the  recoil 
from  it  is  the  best  test  of  the  true  appre- 
ciation of  what  it  involves,  — the  real  ori- 
gin, we  suppose,  of  the  notion  that  nolo 
episcopari  is  one  of  the  best  indications  of 
the  capacity  for  episcopal  rule.  It  is  very 
rarely  that  a  duty  is  ideally  discharged 
without  modesty.  And  yet  it  is  often 
modesty  which  renders  the  discharge  of 
it  the  severest  burden.  We  should  not  in 
the  least  argue,  from  the  number  of  femi- 
nine candidates  for  High  University  or 
other  distinctions  that  those  distinctions 
are  likely  to  confer  great  happiness  on 
those  who  succeed,  nor  should  we  con- 
clude that  because  the  successful  candi- 
dates did  not  gain  and  did  not  even  ex- 
pect to  gain  such  happiness,  it  might  not 
still  be  their  bounden  duty  to  aspire  to 
those  distinctions  and  to  the  careers  that 
they  open.  If  it  is  true  that  noblesse 
oblige^  it  is  equally  true  that  capacity 
obliges,  that  talent  obliges,  that  genius 
obliges.  Indeed,  some  one  has  said  that 
Le  droit  derive  dQ  la  capacity,"  and 


<( 


still  truer  is  it  that  **  Le  devoir  derive  de 
la  cilpacit^,''  but  no  one  has  said  that 
happiness  always  results  from  capacity  ; 
indeed,  the  higher  the  sphere  and  the 
more  lofty  the  duty,  the  less  true  is  it 
that  happiness  results  from  taking  up  the 
burden  which  duty  imposes.  Hence, 
when  we  ask  ourselves  whether  women 
are  likely,  on  the  whole,  to  be  happier 
for  the  new  careers,  we  do  not  for  a  mo- 
ment suppose  that  the  answer  to  that 
question  in  the  least  involves  any  answer 
to  the  question  whether  or  no  women 
will,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  press  into  these 
careers,  or  any  answer  to  the  question 
whether  or  no  it  will  be  the  duty  of  many 
women  to  take  up  these  careers  who 
might  nevertheless  be  all  the  happier  for 
a  different  and  less  distinguished  life. 
The  question  as  to  the  happiness  they 
will  bring  has  an  independent  interest  of 
its  own,  quite  apart  from  any  inferences 
which  might  result  from  the  answer  given 
to  it,  bearing  upon  either  the  popularity 
of  such  careers  for  women,  or  the  light 
and  duty  of  entering  upon  them. 

It  is,  of  course,  very  doubtful  whether 
happiness  does  generally  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  in  the  scale  of  life's 
interests  and  duties.  It  is  generally 
thought,  and,  we  imagine,  thought  truly, 
that  a  really  happy  childhood  is  about 
the  happiest  part  of  life  ;  that  the  respoc- 
sibilitiesand  ambitions,  and  even  the  large 
interests  which  come  with  maturity, 
though  no  man  or  woman  worthy  to  enter 
into  them  would  ask  to  be  relieved  of 
them,  do  very  materially  lessen  the  mere 
happiness  of  life.  Indeed,  many  people 
venture  to  believe  (though  on  very  little 
that  can  be  called  evidence)  that  the  hap- 
piness of  some  of  the  lower  animals,  a 
dog,  for  instance,  that  is  well  cared  for 
and  heartily  attached  to  its  master  or  mis- 
tress, is  more  unadulterated  than  even  the 
happiness  of  a  happy  child.  But  here,  of 
course,  we  draw  inferences  from  the  most 
dubious  indications,  as  none  of  us  can 
really  appreciate  what  the  happiness  of  a 
different  race  of  creatures  amounts. to. 
But  most  of  us  know  by  our  own  experi- 
ence that  the  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of 
duty  is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  the  en- 
largement of  happiness,  and  is  very  much 
the  reverse  when  we  undertake  what  is 
fully  up  to,  or,  worse  still,  a  little  beyond, 
the  limits  of  our  physical  or  intellectual  or 
moral  strength.     It  is  only  when  our  in- 
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clinations  &nd  duties  are  all  but  identical, 
and  when  our  duties  are  well  within  the 
limits  of  our  powers,  that  an  enlargement 
in  the  sphere  of  those  dnties  usually  adds 
to  our  happiness.  No  doubt  these  lady- 
wranglers  and  class  women  will  have  felt 
and  will  continue  to  feel,  the  genuine  en- 
joyment which  always  accompanies  the 
first  development  and  exercise  of  quite 
new  powers.  Miss  Fawcett  will  thor- 
ouglly  enjoy  co-operating  with  the  greater 
mathematicians  in  working  out  new  mathe- 
matical problems.  Miss  Alford  will  thor- 
oughly enjoy  the  sympathy  and  respect 
which  scholars  and  philologists  will  show 
her,  and  the  delight  of  entering  thor- 
oughly into  a  new  world  of  literary  inter- 
est and  achievement.  But  the  new  sphere 
will  probably  bring  new  duties  which  will 
by  no  means  be  so  enjoyable.  Suppose 
any  of  these  new  learners  finds  that  her 
first  use  of  her  distinction  must  be  to  add 
to  her  resources  by  teaching,  and  that 
teaching  happens  to  be  to  her  very  far  in- 
deed from  an  enjoyment  ?  That  has  cer- 
tainly been  the  lot  of  thousands  of  men 
who  have  gained  the  high  prizes  in  mathe- 
matical and  classical  careers  ;  and  though 
not  a  few  have  enjoyed  the  teacher* s  life, 
thousands  of  them  have  bitterly  lamented 
over  the  slavery  of  teaching,  a  slavery 
which  they  could  never  have  incurred  but 
for  their  aptitude  in  learning.  Women 
will  have  just  the  same  experience,  and, 
indeed,  it  may  to  many  of  them  be  even 
more  burdensome,  for  as  yet  at  least,  un- 
palatable intellectual  toil  is  probably  easier 
to  men  than  to  women.  Again,  to  many 
of  these  new  scholars  it  may  seem  a  duty 
to  undertake  some  of  those  laborious  taisks 
which  have  strained  all  the  energies  of 
the  strongest  men, — like  the  compilation 
of  cycloptedias  or  dictionaries,  or  syste- 
matic treatises  requiring  continuous  appli- 
cation from  day  to  day  for  years  together, 
and  the  oi^anization  and  criticism  of  a 
vast  quantity  of  routine  work.  Will  the 
work  of  intellectual  milUhorses  suit  the 
tenderer  and  more  sensitive  natures  of 
women  ?  Yet  it  will  inevitably  fall  upon 
some  of  those  who  are  competent  to  dis- 
charge these  duties,  and  who  will  not  see 
any  other  means  of  earning  the  incomes 
which  they  will  soon  come  to  feel  that  it 
is  their  duty  to  earn  for  those  less  able 
than  themselves  to  add  to  the  resources  of 
the  family  group  to  which  they  belong. 
We  think  it  all  but  certain  that  the  more 


mechanical  departments  of  high  intellec- 
tual toil  will  exhaust  women  even  moie 
than  they  exhaust  men  of  the  same  cali- 
bre, and  yet  that  they  will'  not  feel  that 
they  can  in  good  conscience  avoid  them, 
where  they  are  the  most  obvious  means  of 
adding  to  the  resources  of  their  familiea. 
Undoubtedly  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  finding  a  new  capacity  for  laborious 
duties  will  be  the  undertaking  of  a  great 
many  laborious  duties  which  will  render 
women's  lives  a  heavy  burden  to  them  in 
countless  cases,  as  it  has,  of  course,  rei^ 
dered  men's  lives  a  burden  to  them.  Just 
as  childhood  escapes  some  of  the  mosl 
serious  pangs  of  life  by  virtue  of  its  in- 
capacity to  bear  the  burdens  which  inflict 
those  pangs,  so  women  have  hitherto  es- 
caped some  of  the  most  serious  pangs  of 
life  by  reason  of  the  incapacity  to  bear 
the  burdens  which  inftict  those  pangs, — 
an  incapacity  which  is  now  rapidly  vanish- 
ing away. 

As  we  have  already  said,  we  do  not  for 
a  moment  suppose  that  considerations  of 
this  kind  either  will  influence  the  major- 
ity  of  women,  or  ought  to  influence  them, 
in  evading  the  higher  class  of  intellectual 
responsibilities  which  they  are  now  pre- 
paring themselves  to  assume.  They  will 
say,  as  men  have  said,  that  the  capacity 
brings  the  duty  with  it,  and  that  it  is  not 
their  business  to  ask  whether  the  duty 
will  make  them  happier  or  less  happy. 
And  in  many  cases,  doubtless,  it  will  make 
them  happier,  and  a  great  deal  happier. 
Where  the  back  is  equal  to  the  burden, 
and  too  often  where  it  is  not,  women 
have  not  shrunk  from  bearing  the  heavi- 
est burdens.  In  some  countries,  as  we 
all  know,  women  have  even  done  the  phys- 
ical drudgery  from  which  the  selfishness 
of  man  has  shrunk.  And  of  course  it 
will  be  the  same  with  intellectual  drudg- 
ery. If,  as  is  generally  supposed,  women 
are  oftener  unselfish  than  men,  they  will 
oftener  risk  bearing  intellectual  burdens  to 
which  they  are  not  equal ;  in  other  words, 
thev  will  oftener  slave  themselves  to  death 
with  a  kind  of  work  for  which  they  are 
not  well  fitted.  But,  at  all  events,  it  is 
well  that  they  should  open  their  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  their  new  careers  are  not 
mere  prizes,  mere  additions  to  the  happi- 
ness of  their  lives,  but  will  involve  in  a 
very  large  number  of  cases  the  taking  up 
of  a  sort  of  independence  which  will  be 
very  irksome  to  them,  the  more  irksome 
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the  more  love  of  leaning  on  others  there 
ie  in  them,  and  the  performance  of  tasks 
which  must  often  exhaust  their  strength, 
and  more  or  less  exclude  them  from  the 


exercise  of  that  happy  and  gentle  vigi- 
lance for  the  well-being  of  others  for  which 
their  nature  appears  specially  to  fit  them. 
— Spectator, 


•♦• 


A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  NILE. 


BT  M.   P. 

She,  she  was  laid  away 

From  the  living  light  of  day, 
In  the  early  far-off  ages,  while  yet  the  Sphinx  was  young  ; 

And  the  quiet  earth  hath  kept  her 

Since  they  who  wailed  and  wept  her 
Cried  their  cry  of  lamentation  in  the  old  Egyptian  tongue. 

ShCy  she  has  rested  well. 

For  yet  a  glance  can  tell 
The  latest  hands  that  touched  her  were  loving,  longing  hands  ; 

Then  let  her  calmly  slumber. 

Through  years  we  shall  not  number, 
At  peace  for  endless  aBons  in  the  drifting  desert  sands. 


•♦♦ 


•SURPRISE  AND  EXPECTANCY  IN  POETRY. 


There  is  a  very  real  pleasure  in  surprise 
oftentimes.  It  may  be  the  enchanting 
gateway  to  the  New  ;  and  yet  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  even  the  delight  in  the 
New  may  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  the 
fact  that  old  instincts  long  starved  are 
finding  food  for  themselves.  It  is,  in 
some  sort,  a  coming  to  one's  self  in  a  far 
country, — a  finding  of  one's  self,  at  all 
events,  outside  the  home  circle  of  one's 
ordinary  intelligonce  and  experience. 
Sometimes  it  is  said  that  in  poetry  this 
marvellous  power  of  bringing  us  suddenly 
into  the  electric  presence  of  that  which 
surprises,  is  the  chief  glory  of  the  art. 
Keats  says  that  ^'  the  simple  imaginative 
mind  may  have  its  rewards  in  the  repeti- 
tion of  its  own  silent  working,  coming 
continually  on  the  spirit  with  a  fine  sud- 
denness." But  this  "  fine  suddenness" 
brings  pleasure  to  the  reader  of  poetry,  as 
well  as  to  the  poet  himself.  And,  in 
Keat's  own  case,  at  all  events,  the  **  work- 
ing" is  not  wholly  "  silent,"  for  it  has 
expressed  itself  in  many  ways  in  his  writ- 
ings. He  speaks,  for  example,  of  the 
**  sudden  thought"  making  *'  purple  riot" 
in  his  heart.  His  was,  in  truth,  a  mind 
angularly  open  to  infiuences  which  he  de- 


liberately named  "  strange,"  out  of  which 
arose  *'  many  a  verse"  that  made  him 
**  wonder  how  and  whence  it  came." 
His  sonnets  came  to  him,  he  confesses, 
with  a  **  hearty  grasp"  almost  before  he 
was  aware  ;  and  there  is  really  no  diffi- 
culty at  all  in  taking  for  granted  that 
much  of  his  work  came  as  a  surprise  even 
to  himself.     In  his  superb  line, 

**  There  is  a  bnddinf^  morrow  in  midnight/' 

while  there  is  not  the  slightest  hint  of 
strain,  there  is  certainly  the  light  of  new- 
ness, and  the  beauty  comes  to  us,  in  wajs 
more  or  less  reflected. 

There  is,  however,  we  hold,  a  still  finer 
adjustment  of  the  pleasure-giving  chords 
of  being — in  so  far  as  poetry  touches 
these  with  magic  fingers — in  a  more  or 
less  rapidly  conceived  expectation,  which 
amounts  to  what  might  be  called  a  sense 
of  the  inevitable.  The  weak  man'«  pun 
or  mot  is  inevitable,  it  is  true,  but  for 
that  verv  reason  the  wiser  man  will  not 
take  upon  himself  the  silly  burden  of  giv- 
ing it  utterance  ;  for  if  **  brevity  is  the 
soul  of  wit,"  surprise  is  assuredly  its  finer 
spirit  and  essence.  The  duly  expected 
on  the  lower  plane  is  simply  the  obvious, 
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and  that  bears  no  elaboratiou.  It  finds 
us,  80  to  speak,  in  our  shallows.  It  is 
altogether  a  rarer  thing  to  find  us  where 
the  depths  are  still  and  weary  waiting  for 
the  penetrating  sunshine.  There  is  some 
kinship  here  to  the  view  Pope  gives  us  of 
wit,  as — 

**  Nature  to  adyantage  dressed  ; 
What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  ex- 
pressed." 

To  quote  a  particularly  modern  instance  ; 
there  are  few  lovers  of  the  poet  who  will 
fail  to  acknowledge  the  felicity  of  the 
stanza  from  **  Wordsworth's  Grave,"  by 
William  Watson — so  favorably  reviewed 
recently  in  these  columns — or  fail  to  feel 
as  he  reads  his  expectantly  reap  ample  ful- 
filment : — 

**  He  felt  the  charm  of  childhood,  grace  of 
youth, 
Grnndenr  of  age,  insisting  to  be  sung. 
The  impassioned  argument  was  simple  truth 
Half -wondering    at    its    own    melodious 
tongue." 

The  poem  almost  throughout,  indeed,  is 
a  good  example  of  the  quality  of  verse 
that  fascinates,  beoause  it  exquisitely  ex- 

Eresses  the  mature  silence  of  the  mind's 
est  critical  moments.  But  the  thought, 
finely  uttered,  may,  after  all,  be  identical 
meiely  with  that  which  more  or  less  clum- 
sily expressed  itself.  Altogether  richer 
and  finer  is  that  which,  while  assuredly 
not  alien  to  the  mind  that  is  open  to  it, 
comes  bringing  its  own  passport  (suffi- 
ciently foreign,  at  all  events,  to  require 
such)  in  itself,  and  suddenly  illumines 
those  wide,  thrilling  spaces  under  thought- 
land.  In  Pope's  view,  the  matter  is  one 
of  dress.  Although  one  feels  bound  to 
add — what  the  **  thorough- going"  oppo- 
nents of  him  are  sometimes  not  thorough 
enough  to  perceive  or  admit — that  this 
dress  is  not  skin-deep  merely,  but  one  of 
considerable  depth  of  texture,  which  is 
knit  to  the  thought  by  a  masterly,  if, 
after  all,  somewhat  mechanical  art.  In 
this  very  question  of  expectancy.  Pope 
goes  farther  than  many  of  us  are  peihaps 
willing  to  allow.  He  expresses,  of  couise, 
his  contempt  for  **  sure  returns  of  still  ex- 
pected rhymes,"  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  seeks — and  within  limits,  himself  sub- 
mits to  us,  it  must  be  allowed — 

"  Something  whose  truth  convinoed  at  sight 
we  find 
That  gives  us  back  the  image  of  our  mind." 


Even  here,  however,  the  image  is  in  the 
mind,  whether  we  seeK  confirmation  by 
the  use  of  the  mirror  or  not ;  and  the 
bloom,  so  to  speak,  of  expectancy  is,  to  a 
large  degree,  dulled  by  the  fingers  of  a 
certainty  which  leaves  no  play  for  the  im- 
agination. In  other  words,  we  know  ex- 
actly what  to  expect,  and  should  feel  sur- 
prised, indeed,  in  failing  to  find  it  even 
in  detail.  To  feel  the  full  charm  of  ex- 
pectancy, it  is  necessary  we  should  rather 
have  that,  which  is  to  interpret  us,  as  it 
were,  to  ourselves,  come  more  than  half 
way  to  meet  us  than  that  we  should^  like 
an  inquisitive  child,  with  beating  heart 
and  impatiently- working  fingers,  creep  up 
to  the  open  casket  whose  contents  are 
gradually  described  and  separated  from 
each  other  in  view,  as  they  are  ncared. 
So  that  Pope's  poetry  becomes,  when  all 
is  said,  a  matter  of  presentment,  and  the 
justification  of  the  new  appearance  lies  in 
a  sort  of  wealthier  taste,  or  it  may  be 
adroiter  search,  that  finds  and  uses  the 
best  raiment.  It  is  otherwise  with  that 
higher  visitation  from  without  which 
kindles  that  which  is  within,  until  flame 
meets  flame,  and  they  lose  themselves  in 
each  other.  There  is  that  in  the  mind 
which,  as  it  were,  is  unconsciously  on  the 
watch.  There  is  a  preparedness  which 
instantlv  grasps  what  is  truly  intended  for 
it.  It  IS  not  thought  waiting  to  be  clothed, 
not  even  thought  waiting  for  thought,  but 
rather,  tightly  rolled  buds  at  a  breath  of 
spring  unfolding  into  full  and  festive  blos- 
som. In  winter,  summer  may  not  come 
to  us  even  in  our  dreams.  Once  with  us, 
she  may  seem  never  to  have  been  absent. 
Looking  forward,  the  gift  of  prophecy 
may  not  come  to  us  ;  looking  backward, 
we  may  feel  that  it  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  than  it  is, — the  sense  of  the  in- 
evitable is  with  us. 

Of  course  the  mind  has  various  hospi- 
talities to  offer,  and  may  treat  its  guests,  if 
not,  alas  !  in  the  order  of  excellence,  at  any 
rate  with  a  caprice  we  cannot  wholly  over- 
reach. The  sense  of  the  inevitable  is  not 
always  so  deep  a  thing,  however.  It  be- 
longs often  to  our  commoner  moods,  and 
is  kindled  over  our  knowledge  and  love. 
Less  mystical  it  may  be,  but  not  less 
beautiful  in  its  coming.  It  assumes  the 
form  of  a  bright  expectancy  which  is  not 
disappointed.  The  fitness  of  utterance 
which  makes  us  thrill  under  the  instant 
recognition  of  what,  dumbly,    seems  in 
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some  way  to  belonp^  to  as,  brings  a  very 
real  pleasure.  And  it  is  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  the  impression  that  the  atter- 
ance  in  question  is  not  of  yesterday,  but 
has  been  forever  awaiting  our  recognition 
— old  as  the  thought  it  embodies.  Keats 
describes  his  feelings  in  seeing  a  lock  of 
Milton's  hair.  The  sight  affected  him  in 
80  peculiar  a  way  that  his  mind  lost  all 
sense  of  time  for  the  moment,  and  he 
tells  us  he  thought  he  had  beheld  it 
**  since  the  flood."  The  occasion  was, 
of  course,  an  unusual  one,  but  there  is 
sometimes  an  experience  that  loses  noth- 
ing, through  the  mind's  concerning  itself 
with  every-day  things,  gaining  rather  in 
proportion  as  it  reveals  a  great  power  of 
Dandling  little  things,  or  what  are  called 
little  things.  The  truly  great  side  of  a 
thing  lies  downward,  so  to  speak,  and  the 
"  smooth-rubbed"  surface,  with  its  well- 
known  features,  is  so  familiar  to  us  that 
we  fancy  we  give  it  all  it  deserves — the 
hasty  glance — and  pass  on.  Let  it,  how- 
ever, be  brought  before  us  by  the  really 
great  Poet,  and  at  a  touch  it  breaks  open, 
and  its  hitherto  unseen  outlines  are  dis- 
covered.    With  our  growing  insight  grows 


also  the  feeling  that  in  the  very  heart  of 
our  hitherto,  as  we  thought,  careless  glance 
there  lived  an  embryo  expectancy  of  some- 
thing greater,  accompanied  by  a  keen 
wonder  at  the  partiality  of  former  vision. 
The  increase  of  faculty,  indeed,  amounts 
almost  to  re-creation.  Not  other  than 
they  were  surely  are  the  objects  of  our  in- 
terest ;  but  to  us,  practically,  they  become 
new.  And  yet,  while  deliberately  admit- 
ting the  truth  of  the  reflection  there  arises 
a  strange  sense  of  the  fineness  of  the  ad- 
justment between  the  mind  and  that  which 
it  reads  anew  ;  of  the  readiness  with 
which  we  accept  the  new  conditions,  and 
of  the  power  of  instantly  appropriating 
what  we  refused  before.  But  this  is  not 
all.  There  is  the  underlying  assurance 
that  the  new  view  is  the  inevitable  one, 
that  it  could  not  be  other  than  it  is,  and 
may  not  change.  Happily  for  us,  it  does 
change  in  time.  It  may  not  be  for  the 
better,  however,  but  when  it  is  so,  we  re- 
enjoy  the  thrill  born  of  poetry  ;  but  when 
it  is  not  so,  we  go  back  to  plain  prose, 
not  therefore  wiser,  but  generally  sadder 
men. — Spectator, 
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There  are  three  ways  of  regarding  any 
account  of  past  occurrences,  whether  de- 
livered to  us  orally  or  recorded  in  writ- 
ing. 

The  narrative  may  be  exactly  true. 
That  is  to  say,  the  words  taken  in  their 
natural  sense,  and  interpreted  according  to 
the  rules  of  grammar,  may  convey  to  the 
mind  of  the  hearer,  or  of  the  reader,  an 
idea  precisely  correspondent  with  one 
which  would  have  remained  in  the  mind 
of  a  witness.  For  example,  the  statement 
that  King  Charles  the  First  was  beheaded 
at  Whitehall  on  the  SOih  day  of  January, 
1649,  is  as  exactly  true  as  any  proposition 
in  mathematics  or  physics  ;  no  one  doubts 
that  any  person  of  sOund  faculties,  proper- 
ly placed,  who  was  preset t  at  Whitehall 
throughout  that  day,  and  who  used  his 
eyes,  would  have  seen  the  King's  head 
cut  off  ;  and  that  there  would  have  re- 
mained in  his  mind  an  idea  of  that  occur- 
rence which  he  would  have  put  into  words 


of  the  same  value  as  those  which  we  use  to 
express  it. 

Or  the  narrative  may  be  partly  true  and 
partly  false.  Thus,  some  histories  of  the 
time  tell  us  what  the  King  said,  and  what 
Bishop  Juxonsaid  ;  or  report  royalist  con. 
spiracles  to  effect  a  rescue  ;  or  detail  the 
motives  which  induced  the  chiefs  of  the 
Commoh wealth  to  resolve  that  the  King 
should  die.  One  account  declares  that  the 
King  knelt  at  a  high  block,  another  that 
he  lay  down  with  his  neck  on  a  mere 
plank.  And  there  are  contemporary  pic- 
torial representations  of  both  these  modes 
of  procedure.  Such  narratives,  while  ver- 
acious as  to  the  main  event,  may  and  do 
exhibit  various  degrees  of  unconscious  and 
conscious  misrepresentation,  suppression, 
and  invention,  till  they  become  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  pure  fictions.  Thus, 
they  present  a  transition  to  narratives  of  a 
third  class,  in  which  the  fictitious  element 
predominates.     Here,  again,  there  are  all 
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imaginable  gradations,  from  such  works  as 
Defoe's  quasi-bistorical  account  of  the 
Plague  year,  which  probably  gives  a  truer 
conception  of  that  dreadful  time  than  any 
authentic  history,  through  the  historical 
novel,  drama  and  epic,  to  the  purely 
phantasmal  creations  of  imaginative  genius, 
such  as  the  old  Arabian  Nights  or  the 
modem  Shaving  of  Shagpat,  It  is  not 
strictly  needful  for  my  present  purpose 
that  I  should  say  anything  about  narratives 
which  are  professedly  fictitious.  Yet  it 
may  be  well,  perhaps,  if  I  disclaim  any 
intention  of  derogating  from  their  value, 
when  I  insist  upon  the  paramount  neces- 
sity of  recollecting  that  there  is  no,  suit  of 
relation  between  the  ethical,  or  the  ses- 
thetic,  or  even  the  scientific  importance  of 
such  works,  and  their  worth  as  historical 
documents.  Unquestionably,  to  the  poetic 
artist,  or  even  to  the  student  of  psychol- 
ogy, ffamlet  and  Macbeth  may  be  better 
instructors  than  all  the  books  of  a  wilder- 
ness of  professors  of  aesthetics  or  morial 
philosophy.  But,  as  evidence  of  occur- 
rences in  Denmark,  or  in  Scotland,  at  the 
times  and  places  indicated,  they  are  out  of 
court ;  the  profoundest  admiration  for 
them,  the  deepest  gratitude  for  their  in- 
fluence, are  consistent  with  the  knowledge 
that,  historically  speaking,  they  are  worth- 
less fables,  in  which  any  foundation  of 
reality  that  may  exist  is  submerged  beneath 
the  imaginative  superstructure. 

At  present,  however,  I  am  not  con- 
cerned to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  fic- 
titious literature  and  the  immensity  of  the 
work  which  it  has  effected  in  the  education 
of  the  human  race.  I  propose  to  deal 
with  the  much  more  limited  inquiry  : 
Are  there  two  other  classes  of  consecutive 
narratives  (as  distinct  from  statements  of 
individual  facts),  or  only  one  ?  Is  there 
any  known  historical  work  which  is 
throughout  exactly  true,  or  is  there  not  ? 
In  the  case  of  the  great  majority  of  his- 
tories the  answer  is  not  doubtful :  they  are 
all  only  partially  true.  Even  those  vener- 
able works  which  bear  the  names  of  some 
of  the  greatest  of  ancient  Greek  and  Ro- 
man writers,  and  which  have  been  accept- 
ed by  generation  after  generation,  down  to 
modern  times,  as  stores  of  unquestionable 
truth,  have  been  compelled  by  scientific 
criticism,  after  a  long  battle,  to  descend 
to  the  common  level,  and  to  confess  to  a 
large  admixture  of  error.  I  might  fairly 
take  this  for  granted  ;  but  it  may  be  well 


that  I  should  intrench  myself  behind  the 
very  apposite  words  of  an  historical  author- 
ity who  is  certainly  not  obnoxious  to  even 
a  suspicion  of  sceptical  tendencies. 

Time  was — and  that  not  very  long  ago — 
when  all  the  relations  of  ancient  anthors  con- 
cerning the  old  world  were  received  with  a 
ready  belief ;  and  an  unreasoning  and  on- 
critical  faith  accepted  with  equal  satisfaction 
the  narrative  of  the  campaigns  of  Caesar  and 
of  the  doings  of  Bom  alas,  tlie  account  of 
Alexander*s  marches  and  of  the  conquests  of 
Semiramis.  We  can  most  of  as  remember 
when,  in  this  country,  the  whole  story  of 
regal  Bome,  and  even  the  legend  of  the  Trojan 
settlement  in  Latium,  were  seriously  placed 
before  boys  as  history,  and  discoursed  of  as 
unhesitatingly  and  in  as  dogmatic  a  tone  as 
the  tale  of  the  Catiline  Coii^>iracy  or  the 
Conquest  of  Britain.  .  .  . 

Bat  all  this  is  now  changed.  The  last  cen- 
tury has  seen  the  birth  and  growth  of  a  new 
science— the  science  of  Historical  Criticism. 
.  .  .  The  whole  world  of  profane  history  has 
been  revolutionized.  .  .  .* 

If  these  utterances  were  true  when  they 
fell  from  the  lips  of  aBampton  lecturer  in 
1869,  with  how  much  greater  force  do 
they  appeal  to  us  now,  when  the  immense 
labors  of  the  generation  now  passing  away 
constitute  one  vast  illustration  of  the 
power  and  fruitfulness  of  scientific  meth- 
ods of  investigation  in  history,  no  less  than 
in  all  other  departments  of  knowledge. 

At  the  present  time,  I  suppose,  there  is 
no  one  who  doubts  that  histories  which  ap- 
pertain to  any  other  people  than  the  Jews, 
and  their  spiritual  progeny  in  the  first 
century,  fall  within  the  second  class  of  the 
three  enumerated.  Like  Goethe's  Auto- 
biography, they  might  all  be  entitled 
"  WahrheitundDichtung"— "  Truth  and 
Fiction."  The  proportion  of  the  two  con- 
stituents changes  indefinitely  ;  and  the 
quality  of  the  fiction  varies  through  the 
whole  gamut  of  unveracity.  But  *  *  Dicht- 
ung''  is  always  there.  For  the  most  acute 
and  learned  of  historians  cannot  remedy 
the  imperfections  of  his  sources  of  infor- 
mation ;  nor  can  the  most  impartial  wholly 
escape  the  influence  of  the  '*  personal 
equation*'  generated  by  his  temperament 
and  by  his  education.  Therefore,  from 
the  narratives  of  Herodotus  to  those  set 
forth  in  yesterday's  Times,  all  history  is 

*  Bampim  Lectures  (1859),  on  "  The  His- 
torical Evidences  of  the  Trath  of  the  Scripture 
Becords  stated  anew,  with  Special  Beference 
to  the  Doubts  and  Discoveries  of  Modem 
Times,"  by  the  Bev.  G.  Bawlinson,  M.A.,  pp. 
5-6. 
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to  be  read  subject  to  the  warning  that  fic- 
tion has  its  share  therein.  The  modern 
vast  development  of  fugitive  literature  can- 
not be  the  unmitigated  evil  that  some  do 
vainly  say  it  is,  since  it  has  put  an  end  to 
the  popular  delusion  of  less  press-ridden 
timesy  that  what  appears  in  print  must  be 
true.  We  should  rather  hope  that  some 
beneficent  influence  may  create  among 
the  erudite  a  like  healthy  suspicion  of 
manuscripts  and  inscriptions,  however  an- 
cient ;  for  a  bulletin  may  lie,  even  though 
it  be  written  in  cuneiform  characters. 
Hotspur's  starling,  that  was  to  be  taught 
to  speak  nothing  but  '*  Mortimer"  into  the 
ears  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  might  be 
a  u&eful  inmate  of  every  historian's  library, 
if  *'  Fiction"  were  substituted  for  the 
name  of  Harry  Percy's  friend. 

But  it  was  the  chief  object  of  the  lecturer 
to  the  congregation  gathered  in  St.  Mary's, 
Oxford,  thirty-one  years  ago,  to  prove  to 
them,  by  evidence  gathered  with  no  little 
labor  and  marshalled  with  much  skill,  that 
one  group  of  historical  works  was  exempt 
from  the  general  rule  ;  and  that  the  narra- 
tives contained  in  the  canonical  Scriptures 
are  free  from  any  admixture  of  error. 
With  justice  and  candor,  the  lecturer  im- 
presses upon  his  hearers  that  the  special 
distinction  of  Christianity,  among  the  re- 
ligions of  the  world,  lies  in  its  claim  to  be 
historical  ;  to  be  surely  founded  upon 
events  which  have  happened,  exactly  as 
they  are  declared  to  have  happened  in  its 
sacred  books  ;  which  are  true,  that  is,  in 
the  sense  that  the  statement  about  the  ex- 
ecution of  Charles  the  First  is  true.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  affirmed  that  the  New  Testament 
presupposes  the  historical  exactness  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  that  the  points  of  contact 
of  **  sacred"  and  **  profane"  history  are 
innumerable  ;  and  that  the  demonstration 
of  the  falsity  of  the  Hebrew  records,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  those  narratives  which 
are  assumed  to  be  true  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, would  be  fatal  to  Christian  theology. 

My  utmost  ingenuity  does  not  enable 
me  to  discover  a  flaw  in  the  argument  thus 
briefly  summarized.  1  am  fairly  at  a  loss 
to  comprehend  bow  anyone,  for  a  mo- 
ment, can  doubt  that  Christian  theology 
must  stand  or  fall  with  the  historical  trust- 
worthiness of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  The 
very  conception  of  the  Mesniah,  or  Christ, 
is  inextricably  interwoven  with  Jewish  his- 
tory ;  the  identiflcation  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth with  that  Messiah  rests  upon  the  in- 


terpretation of  passages  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  which  have  no  evidential  value 
unless  they  possess  the  historical  character 
assigned  to  them.  If  the  covenant  with 
Abraham  was  not  made  ;  if  circumcision 
and  sacrifices  were  not  ordained  by  Jahveh ; 
if  the  **ten  words'*  were  not  written  by 
God's  hand  on  the  stone  tables  ;  if  Abra- 
ham is  more  or  less  a  mythical  hero,  such 
as  Theseus  ;  the  story  of  the  Deluge  a  tic- 
tion  ;  that  of  the  Fall  a  legend  ;  and  that 
of  the  Creation  the  dream  of  a  seer  ;  if 
all  these  definite  and  detailed  narratives  of 
apparently  real  events  have  no  more  value 
as  history  than  have  the  stories  of  the 
regal  period  of  Rome — what  is  to  be  said 
about  the  Messianic  doctrine,  which  is  so 
much  less  clearly  enunciated  ?  And  what 
about  the  authority  of  the  writers  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  who,  on  this 
theory,  have  not  merely  accepted  flimsy 
fictions  for  solid  truths,  but  have  built  the 
very  foundations  of  Christian  dogma  upon 
legendary  quicksands  ? 

But  these  may  be  said  to  be  merely  the 
carpings  of  that  carnal  reason  which  the 
profane  call  common  sense  ;  I  hasten, 
therefore,  to  bring  up  the  forces  of  unim- 
peachable ecclesiastical  authority  iri  sup- 
port of  my  position.  In  a  sermon  preach- 
ed last  December,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,* 
Canon  Liddon  declares  : — 

For  Christians  it  will  be  enoagh  to  know 
that  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ  set  the  seal  of  His 
infallible  sanction  on  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament.  He  found  the  Hebrew  Canon  as 
we  have  it  in  onr  hands  to  day,  and  He  treated 
it  as  an  authority  which  was  above  discussion. 
Nay  more  :  He  went  out  of  His  way — if  we 
may  reverently  speak  thus — to  sanction  not  a 
few  portions  of  it  which  modem  scepticism 
rejects.  When  He  would  warn  His  hearers 
against  the  dangers  of  spiritual  relapse,  He 
bids  them  remember  "Lot's  wife."  f  When 
He  would  point  out  how  worldly  engagements 
may  blind  the  soul  to  a  coming  judgment,  He 
reminds  them  how  men  ate,  and  drank,  and 
married,  and  were  given  in  marriage,  until 
the  day  that  Noah  entered  into  the  ark,  and 
the  Flood  came  and  destroyed  them  all.^  If 
He  would  put  His  finger  on  a  fact  in  past  Jew- 
ish history  which,  by  its  admitted  reality, 
would  warrant  belief  in  His  own  coming  Res- 
urreotion,  He  points  to  Jonah's  being  three 


*  The  Worth  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  Sermon 
preached  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on  the  Sec- 
ond Sunday  in  Advent,  Deo.  8,  1889,  by  H.  P. 
Liddon,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Canon  and  Chancellor 
of  St.  Paul's.  Second  edition,  revised  and 
with  a  new  preface,  1890. 

t  St.  Luke  xvii.  32.  J  iWd.  27. 
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days  and  three  nights  in  the  whale's  bellj 
(p.  23).* 

The  preacher  proceeds  to  brush  aside 
the  common — I  bad  almost  said  valgar — 
apologetic  pretext  that  Jesus  was  using  ad 
horninem  arguments,  or  '*  accommodating" 
his  better  knowledge  to  popular  ignorance, 
as  well  as  to  point  out  the  inadmissibility 
of  the  other  alternative,  that  he  shared  the 
popular  ignorance.  And  to  those  who 
hold  the  latter  view  sarcasm  is  dealt  out 
with  no  niggard  hand. 

But  they  will  find  it  difficalt  to  persuade 
mankind  that,  if  He  could  he  mistaken  on  a 
matter  of  such  strictly  religions  importance 
as  the  value  of  the  sacred  literature  of  His 
countrymen,  He  can  be  safely  trusted  about 
anything  else.  The  trustworthiness  of  the 
Old  Testament  is,  in  fact,  inseparable  from 
the  trustworthiness  of  onr  Lord  Jesas  Christ ; 
and  if  we  believe  that  He  is  the  true  Light  of 
the  world,  we  shall  close  our  ears  against  sag- 
gestions  impairing  the  credit  of  those  Jewish 
Scriptures  which  have  received  the  stamp  of 
His  Divine  authority  (p.  25). 

Moreover,  I  learn  from  the  public  jour- 
nals that  a  brilliant  and  sharply-cut  view 
of  orthodoxy,  of  like  hue  and  pattern,  was 
only  the  other  day  exhibited  in  that  great 
theological  kaleidoscope,  the  pulpit  of  St. 
Mary^s,  recalling  the  time  so  long  passed 
by,  when  a  Bampton  lecturer,  in  the  same 
place,  performed  the  unusual  feat  of  leav- 
ing the  faith  of  old-fashioned  Christians 
undisturbed. 

Yet  many  things  have  happened  in  the 
intervening  thirty-one  years.  The  Bamp- 
ton lecturer  of  1859  had  to  grapple  only 
with  the  infant  Hercules  of  historical  criti- 
cism ;  and  he  is  now  a  full-grown  athlete, 
bearing  on  his  shoulders  the  spoils  of  all 
the  lions  that  have  stood  in  his  path. 
Surely  a  martyr's  courage,  as  well  as  a 
martyr's  faith,  is  needed  by  anyone  who, 
at  this  time,  is  prepared  to  stand  by  the 
following  plea  for  the  veracity  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch : — 

Adam,  according  to  the  Hebrew  original, 
was  for  243  years  contemporary  with  Metba- 
selah,  who  conversed  for  a  hundred  years 
with  Shem.     Shem  was  for  fifty  years  contem- 

Sorary  with  Jacob,  who  probably  saw  Joche- 
ed,  Moses*  8  mother.  Thus,  Moses  might  by 
oral  tradition  have  obtained  the  history  of 
Abraham,  and  even  of  the  Deluge,  at  third 
hand  ;  and  that  of  the  Temptation  and  the 
Fall  at  fifth  hand.  .  .  . 

If  it  be  granted— as  it  seems  to  be— that 
the  great  and  stirring  events  in  a  nation's 

*  St.  Matt.  zU.  40. 


life  will,  xmder  ordinary  circumstances,  be 
remembered  (apart  from  all  written  memo- 
rials) for  the  space  of  150  years,  being  handed 
down  through  five  generations,  it  must  be 
allowed  (even  on  mere  human  grounds)  that 
the  account  which  Moses  gives  of  the  Tempta- 
tion and  the  Fall  is  to  be  depended  upon,  if 
it  passed  throagh  no  more  than  four  hands 
between  him  and  Adam.* 

If  '*  the  trustworthiness  of  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ"  is  to  stand  or  fall  with  the 
belief  in  the  sudden  transmutation  of  the 
chemical  components  of  a  woman's  body 
into  sodium  chloride,  or  on  the  '^  admit- 
ted reality"  of  Jonah's  ejection,  safe  and 
sound,  on  the  shores  of  the  Levant,  after 
three  days'  sea-journey  in  the  stomach  of 
a  gigantic  marine  animal,  what  possible 
pretext  can  there  be  for  even  hinting  a 
doubt  as  to  the  precise  truth  of  the  lon- 
gevity attributed  to  the  Patriarchs  ?  Who 
that  has  swallowed  the  camel  of  Jonah's 
journey  will  be  guilty  of  the  affectation  of 
straining  at  such  an  historical  g^at — nay 
midge — as  the  supposition  that  the  mother 
of  Moses  was  told  the  story  of  the  Flood 
by  Jacob ;  who  had  it  straight  from 
Shem  ;  who  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
Methuselah  ;  who  knew  Adam  quite  well  ? 

Yet,  by  the  strange  irony  of  things,  the 
illustrious  brother  of  the  divine  who  pro- 
pounded this  remarkable  theory,  has  been 
the  guide  and  foremost  worker  of  that 
band  of  investigators  of  the  records  of  As- 
syria and  of  Babylonia,  who  have  opened 
to  our  view,  not  merely  a  new  chapter, 
but  a  new  volume  of  primeval  history,  re- 
lating to  the  very  people  who  ha\e  the 
most  numerous  points  of  contact  with  the 
life  of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  Now,  what- 
ever imperfections  may  yet  obscure  the  full 
value  of  the  Mesopotamian  records,  every- 
thing that  has  been  clearly  ascertained  tends 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  assignment  of  no 
more  than  4,000  years  to  the  period  be- 
tween the  time  of  the  origin  of  mankind 
and  that  of  Augustus  Caesar,  is  wholly  in- 
admissible. Therefore,  that  Biblical 
chronology,  which  Canon  Kawlinson  trust- 
ed so  implicitly  in  1859,  is  relegated  by 
all  serious  critics  to  the  domain  of  fable. 

<But  if  scientific  method,  operating  in 
the  region  of  history,  of  philology,  of  arch- 
aeology, in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years,  has  become  thus  formidable  to 
the  theological  dogmatist,  what  may  noi 
be  said  about  scientific  method  working  in 

♦  Bampion  Ledwres,  1859,  pp.  50-51. 
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the  province  of  physical  science  ?  For,  if 
it  be  true  that  the  Canonical  Scriptures 
have  innumerable  points  of  contact  with 
civil  history,  it  is  no  less  true  that  they 
have  almost  as  many  with  natural  history  ; 
and  their  accuracy  is  put  to  the  test  as  se- 
verely by  the  latter  as  by  the  former.  The 
origin  of  the  present  state  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  is  a  problem  which  lies 
strictly  within  the  province  of  physical 
science  ;  so  is  that  of  the  origin  of  man 
among  living  things  ;  so  is  that  of  the 
physical  changes  which  the  earth  has  un- 
dergone since  the  origin  of  man  ;  so  is 
that  of  the  origin  of  the  vatious  races  and 
nations  of  men,  with  all  their  varieties  of 
language  and  physical  conformation. 
Whether  the  earth  moves  round  the  sun 
or  the  contrary  ;  whether  the  bodily  and 
mental  diseases  of  men  and  animals  are 
caused  by  evil  spirits  or  not ;  whether 
there  is  such  an  agency  as  witchcraft  or 
not — all  these  are  purely  scientific  ques- 
tions ;  and  to  all  of  them  the  canonical 
Scriptures  profess  to  give  true  answers. 
And  though  nothing  is  more  common  than 
the  assumption*  tnat  these  books  come 
into  conflict  only  with  the  speculative  part 
of  modern  physical  science,  no  assumption 
can  have  less  foundation. 

The  antagonism  between  natural  knowl- 
edge and  the  Pentateuch  would  be  as  great 
if  the  speculations  of  our  time  had  never 
been  heard  of.  It  arises  out  of  contradic- 
tion upon  matters  of  fact.  The  books  of 
ecclesiastical  authority  declare  that  certain 
events  happened  in  a  certain  fashion  ;  the 
books  of  scientific  authority  say  they  did 
not.  As  it  seems  that  this  unquestionable 
truth  has  not  yet  penetrated  among  many 
of  those  who  speak  and  write  on  these 
subjects,  it  may  be  useful  to  give  a  full  il- 
lustration of  it.  And  for  that  purpose  I 
propose  to  deal,  at  some  length,  with  the 
narrative  of  the  Ncachian  Deluge  giren  in 
Genesis. 

The  Bampton  lecturer,  in  1 859,  and  the 
Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  in  1890,  are  in  full 
agreement  that  this  history  is  true,  in  the 
sense  in  which  I  have  defined  historical 
truth.  The  former  is  of  opinion  that  the 
account  attributed  to  Berosus  records  a  tra- 
dition— 


*  For  example,  it  appears  to  me  to  pervade 
and  vitiate  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward's  argument  in 
the  last  number  of  this  Review. 


not  drawn  from  the  Hebrew  record,  much 
less  the  foandation  of  that  record  ;  yet  coin- 
oiding  with  it  in  the  most  remarkable  way. 
The  Babylonian  version  is  tricked  out  with  a 
few  extravagances,  as  the  monstrons  size  of 
the  vessel  and  the  translation  of  Xisnthros  ; 
but  otherwise  it  is  the  Hebrew  history  doton 
to  Ua  miniUice  (p.  64). 

Moreover,  correcting  Niebuhr,  the 
Bampton  lecturer  points  out  that  the  nar- 
rative of  Berosus  distinctly  implies  the  uni- 
versality of  the  Flood. 

It  is  plain  that  the  waters  are  represented 
as  prevailing  above  the  tops  of  the  loftiest 
mountains  in  Armenia — a  height  which  most 
have  been  seen  to  involve  the  submersion  of 
all  the  countries  with  which  the  Babylonians 
were  acquainted  (p.  66). 

I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  many 
people  think  the  size  of  Noah's  ark  **  mon- 
strous," considering  the  probable  state  of 
the  art  of  shipbuilding  only  1,600  years 
after  the  origin  of  man  ;  while  others  are 
so  unreasonable  as  to  inquire  why  the 
translation  of  Enoch  is  less  an  extravagance 
than  that  of  Xisuthros.  It  is  more  im- 
portant, however,  to  note  that  the  univer- 
salitv  of  4he  Deluge  is  recognized,  not 
merely  as  a  part  of  the  story,  but  as  a  nec- 
essary consequence  of  some  of  its  details. 
The  latest  exponent  of  Anglican  orthodoxy, 
as  wc  have  seen,  insists  upon  the  accuracy 
of  the  Pentateuchal  history  of  the  Flood 
in  a  still  more  forcible  manner.  It  is  cited 
as  one  of  those  very  narratives  to  which  the 
authority  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  is 
pledged,  and  upon  the  accuracy  of  which 
**  the  trustworthiness  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ"  is  staked,  just  as  others  have 
staked  it  upon  the  truth  of  the  histories  of 
demoniac  possession  in  the  Gospels. 

Now,  when  those  who  put  their  trust  in 
scientific  methods  of  ascertaining  the  truth 
in  the  province  of  natural  history  find 
themselves  confronted  and  opposed  on 
their  own  ground  by  ecclesiastical  preten- 
sions to  better  knowledge,  it  is,  undoubt- 
edly, most  desirable  for  them  to  make  sure 
that  their  conclusions,  whatever  they  may 
be,  are  well  founded.  And,  if  they  put 
aside  the  unautbotized  interference  with 
their  business  and  relegate  the  Penta- 
teuchal history  to  the  region  of  pure  fic- 
tion, they  are  bound  to  assure  themselves 
that  they  do  so  because  the  plainest  teach- 
ings of  Nature  (apart  from  all  doubtful 
speculations)  are  irreconcilable  with  the 
assertions  which  they  reject. 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  difficult  to 
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penaade  serious  scientific  inquirers  to  oc- 
cupy themselves,  in  any  way,  with  the 
Noachian  Deluge.  They  look  at  you  with 
a  smile  and  a  shrug,  and  say  they  have 
more  important  matters  to  attend  to  than 
mere  antiquarian  ism.  But  it  was  not  so 
in  my  youth.  At  that  time,  geologists 
and  biologists  could  hardly  follow  to  the 
end  any  path  of  inquiry  without  finding 
the  way  blocked  by  Noah  and  his  ark,  or 
by  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  ;  and  it  was 
a  serious  matter,  in  this  country  at  any 
rate,  for  a  man  to  be  suspected  of  doubt- 
ing the  literal  truth  of  the  Diluvial  or  any 
other  Pentateuchal  history.  The  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Geo- 
logical Club  in  1825,  was,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  spoke  to  even  so  small  a 
public  as  the  members  of  that  body.  Our 
veteran  leader  lighted  up  once  more,  and, 
referring  to  the  difficulties  which  beset  his 
early  efforts  to  create  a  rational  science  of 
geology,  spoke  with  his  wonted  clearness 
and  vigor  of  the  social  ostracism  which 
pursued  him  after  the  publication  of  the 
Principles  of  Geology^  in  1830,  on  ac- 
count of  the  obvious  tendency  of  that  no- 
ble work  to  discredit  the  Pentateuchal  ac- 
counts of  the  Creation  and  the  Deluge. 
If  my  younger  contemporaries  find  this 
hard  to  believe,  I  may  refer  them  to  a 
grave  book.  On  the  Doctrine  of  the  Deluge^ 

Eublished  eight  years  later,  and  dedicated 
y  its  author  to  his  father,  the  then  Arch- 
bishop of  York.  The  first  chapter  refers 
to  the  treatment  of  the  **  Mosaic  Deluge," 
by  Dr.  Buckland  and  Mr,  Lyell,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  : 

Theii  respect  for  revealed  religion  has  pre- 
yented  them  from  array iog  themselves  openly 
against  the  Scriptural  account  of  it — much 
less  do  they  deny  its  troth— bat  they  are  in  a 
great  harry  to  escape  from  the  consideration 
of  it,  and  evidently  concur  in  the  opinion  of 
Linnieas,  that  no  proofs  whatever  of  the  Del- 
uge are  to  be  discovered  in  the  structure  of 
the  earth  (p.  1). 

And  after  an  attempt  to  reply  to  some 
of  Lyell's  arguments,  which  it  would  be 
cruel  to  reproduce,  the  writer  continues  : — 

When,  therefore,  upon  such  slender  grounds, 
it  is  determined,  in  answer  to  those  who  in- 
sist upon  its  universality,  that  the  Mosaic 
Deluge'  must  he  considered  a  preternatural 
event,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  philosophical 
inquiry  ;  not  only  as  to  the  causes  employed 
to  produce  it,  but  also  as  to  the  effects  most 
likely  to  resolt  from  it ;  that  determination 


wears  an  aspect  of  scepticism,  which,  how- 
eyer  much  soever  it  may  be  unintentional  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer,  yet  cannot  bat  pro- 
duce an  evil  impression  on  those  who  are 
already  predisposed  to  carp  and  cavil  at  the 
evidences  of  Bevelation  (pp.  8-9). 

The  kindly  and  courteous  writer  of  these 
curious  passages  is  evidently  unwilling  to 
make  the  geologists  the  victims  of  general 
opprobrium  by  pressing  the  obvious  conse- 
quences of  their  teaching  home.  One  is 
therefore  pained  to  think  of  the  feelings 
with  which,  if  he  lived  so  long  as  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  he  must  have  perused  the  article 
**  Noah,''  written  by  a  dignitary  of  the 
Church  for  that  standard  compendium  and 
published  in  1863.  For  the  doctrine  of 
the  universality  of  the  Deluge  is  therein 
altogether  given  up  ;  and  I  permit  myself 
to  hope  that  a  long  criticism  of  the  story 
from  the  point  of  view  of  natural  science, 
with  which,  at  the  request  of  the  learned 
theologian  who  wrote  it,  I  supplied  him, 
may  have  in  some  degree  contributed  tow- 
ard this  happy  result. 

Notwithstanding  diligent  search,  I  have 
been  unable  to  discover  that  the  universal- 
ity of  the  Deluge  has  any  defender  left,  at 
least  among  those  who  have  so  far  mas- 
tered the  rudiments  of  natural  knowledge 
as  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  weight  of 
evidence  against  it.  For  example,  when 
I  turned  to  the  Speaker^ 8  Bible,  published 
under  the  sanction  of  high  Anglican  au- 
thority, I  found  the  following  judicial  and 
judicious  deliverance,  the  skilful  wording 
of  which  may  adorn,  but  does  not  hide, 
the  completeness  of  the  surrender  of  the 
old  teaching  : — 

Without  pronouncing  too  hastily  on  any 
fair  inferences  from  the  words  of  Scripture, 
we  may  reasonably  say  that  their  roost  natural 
interpretation  is,  that  the  whole  race  of  man 
had  become  grievously  corrupted  since  the 
faithful  had  intermingled  with  the  ungodly  ; 
that  the  inhabited  world  was  oonseqaently 
filled  with  violence,  and  that  God  had  decreed 
to  destroy  all  mankind  except  one  single 
family  ;  that,  therefore,  all  that  portion  of 
the  earth,  perhaps  as  yet  a  very  small  portion, 
into  which  mankind  had  spread  was  over- 
whelmed by  water.  The  ark  was  ordained  to 
save  one  faitbfai  family  ;  and  lest  that  family, 
on  the  subsidence  of  the  waters,  should  find 
the  whole  oonntry  round  them  a  desert,  a 
pair  of  all  the  beasts  of  the  land  and  of  the 
fowls  of  the  air  were  preserved  along  with 
them,  and  along  with  them  went  forth  to  re- 
plenish the  now  desolated  continent.  The 
words  of  Scripture  (confirmed  as  they  are  by 
universal  tradition)  appear  at  least  to  mean 
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as  mnidi  as  fiuB.     Ihm  do 
inffOT  mem.'* 

In  tbe  third  editioii  of  Kitii 't-  ^yr*a 
dia  qf  Biblical  Litrratun  .  ^  ^'T('.  ^,  ti«  aiit- 
cic  **  l>elii£re,''  wiitten  l»}  mr  irieiiL,  tut 
preBcnt  difilnigiikbed  iicad  cd  1ih  Gt^oior- 
ical  Snrvev  of  Great  lixitaiL,  €Xiinpii*i*flt 
the  TmiversaiitT  doctrint  m-  inaroupiij  b£ 
siigiit  be  es^pected  froiu  m  antuurtuiii  : 
aad,  since  tiie  wni€T  of  tut  «rtijtt 
**  Xoaii*'  Teftifc  liii^Teaderh  tc-  tiac  cmitHid 
*^  Deluge,  *'  il  ife  tti  l#t  fiinipoced,  noiwiti*. 
Gtanding  liis  .general iv  ortuoaoi  tone,  titft 
be  does  not  disaeiit  froiii  it^  eouctiis;uii&. 
Again,  tbe  writen^  ii^  Eeizo^V  Jkw^-iw'T^ 
cl<ipadk  (lid,  i-  1  ♦?'=-l:  -  anc  n.  litetm;  V 
Hititdwbrierbucii  '  1  ^K4  ^ — t»oU.  iFitrrKfc t^iIl 
a  oonaervative  ^asnin^ — are  ot.  tut  aanie 
ade  :  and  I>iatt{^i/  iii  iii^  iul.  dn^cusBiin. 
of  tbe  fiui'ject,  renjiir*ei*fl5toiT  ifK^n*  tiitf 
nuTeTBalitv  dociriue.  h\'£V  tiijC  stautu. 
0|iponent  of  sclent rfii:  Tatjaualicm — ibiia  J 
MT  rationalrtT — ^Ztr.'iaer  *  fiiii»;ii«fc  iron:  a 
distinct  defenct'  of  tut  iii«feik,  an*  uir^KMi- 
tioD  to  wbicb,  weL  witUit  llI^  i»r*:uW:uuu, 
wa»  bowled  duwij  t»T  tut*  ortUwut*!  at 
mert;  **  infideiitT.  "  AL  tiiai,  u-  nit  utrrt 
stiaitfi,  I>r.  Zo**iaer  it  a  or-  lo  uu,  it  to 
pronoanoe  a  faint  cdnmteuualitnj  upinj  a 
paflicuiarlr  abaurd  attenijn  al  rwwj'jiiia- 
tion,  ■wLicL  woujc  muKt  out  tut  ^ua*jUiaL 
r>eJuge  to  l#e  a  eatastr  put  vui'Jt  oc»Ju*T*ic; 
at  tbe  end  «f  tiie  Gia*_ia  1-p^/ci..  Tui* 
bvpotbeaife  iuvuj^^h  oijn  tut  I'^ifk-  uf  a 
pbjfiical  revuiuiiuL  of  wuici  ^Viwj^  iiuuwt- 
Dotbing  :  and  wuicL,  if  it  »ecutt;u  lutr  n^ 
coracT  uf  tbe  l*eniai*;ucua  w^ri*^  aut;trt 
the  fact  of  the  X^:ju^t.  »<niJt  ittj^t  tue 
detaikof  bic>  account  at  i:r*f*;ou';i;at>rtr  »rx 
the  trntiis  of  citimjutaTv  pij\«*i«;a  *';**fu*;t 
at  ever.  Tbi»  I  inaA  ut  p*frnji!i*rc  to 
^}are  hit  self  and  luv  iead*rr»-  tut  rt^Mu*-** 
<rf  a  rcd^rliiialiou  of  tut  o\*^irut;iUini|r 
argoiDent^  ai^iijiC  to*.  uiu-.*^r»ai]';  of  tut 
Deluge^  vhi^jL  tu**;'  *jl  now  iiut  iof  tii»fiifc- 
•eJTe«  6tat<id,  a»-fuli_v  aoc  i\T\f:i.>^^  at>  'jouiU 
be  wifcbed,  hj  Aii;_'lj'^t  aoc  oto'rr  tu^iuio- 
gianc,  wbo<ie  u^t.lJud^^^y  aou  l;^nla*;?^at•^t 
teinieikmee  iiavt,  uiiuertt*,  u*i*nj  aotr^t  ♦•uk- 
picion.  y«t  luaur  lul'v  aotntl  «tja,  ji*- 
deed,  nottiiufT  cat  t*t  p;r»iu*r^-  tiiai  .ut 
Pestatencba]  nanatof  tut^ut  tv  ^'W!\**v 
that,  aa  a  matter  of  fa«n,  tue  v  uum.  *^",l 


knowr  t(»  iiiiri  wbb  imxadatec  :  ikt-i  r 
ie»  ut>Tioi»>  ltun,,  nnleat^  al.  manions.  -frju. 
tue  cxcepiioii  of  TvoaL  ami  -Lh-  laic  r, , 
wcTt  acimdtr  destroved,  tut-  TeiCTence-  :• 
tut  Fi<»oc  II.  tiit  2^ew  Testament  art  nm^ 
ttlliiriijtfc. 

l>iii  I  asj  Quite  awsre  tba:  tut-  fitrenrti 
of  tiie    demusfitratuai   tba:t  nc   inumm& 
I^iuSf   erer  u*oti   pkust  has  pi»Htnctti  4 
cuanjrt  of  front  iii  tut-  many  o:  ajjoiarfTi 
wTitej*.     Tney  bavc    ima^rmfc  tnat    tin 
aaiffliitntioii   of  tite    adjectivt   **paTtu^" 
for  **  nnivesal/'  wiL  fian*  ti«   CTiuiit  o: 
tue  3'«itatencb,  and  Thermit  tiieiL,  sftcr 
al  ,  wituout  too  many  uixuite^.  to  aerJan 
tua:  tut  pn^reBB  of  modem  *ciatt5p  otj^ 
«trangtiicn^  tiie  antboritr  of  Uo*^.     Tvf^ 
^uert  iiavt  J  ioond  titt  oaae  oi  tiw-  arirn- 
CBt«fe  of  tiiifr  method  of  escapiiur  froiL  tlu- 
difiicuitit*  of  tut  actoa.  T*ofiiiuu.  ttttter  Tuil 
that  it  tut  ieetnw  of  I^ofetsor  lM<*«f   tt» 
wui'.'L  J  iiavt  Teitnred.     After  frank  1;  *d- 
mittiui:  liifll  tut  oid  doctriBt  of  uinvfrwit- 
iiT   iD>oivtt  jjUTfiicai    impoa&Uiiaiteft^   ite 


•  Oomumtidary  on  (#*T#tiffcf.  tn-  tut  iiwsuoi/  o? 
Bt.  p.  77. 

t  1/icjfiw^.  J»7€. 

(1«7> 


AK  iitoae  difficnltiflF  fali  siBBy  af.  -110011  aj^  ^c 
f^rvt  HI'  lilt  iimveziiaiiTT  of  tbt  Iit.ta^,  aiKi 
muipHH:  e  ^^orita  Hoodnif-  of  the  acrtL  a«,^  Ri 
««atezij  AiUb.  llul  iisvt^  wt^  ii  Ti^h:  t<^'  do  «o  ': 
Tut  mmUrv^  «}>ttL£j-  of  **  ttoe  -wjiOie  •ftiiL/ 
intt  iriMl  1^  tilt  luecmmi:  of  thu^  ^'XUicwKiniL  '- 
bnret^t  not  tUt  viioi^  smiBee  of  tbf  Mirti.  lu^- 
«oniiii^  If  tilt  i£iear>  of  wodfrr.  .gea{7r«pU«r&. 
tmt.  al  moat,  aeearduif:  u*  tut  caiuaef(ii<H»^  Al 
tut  Biulioa.  auluat.     Tu»  'vary  fcimptt-  coai- 

CtUSl'JL.  UOW€rV«r,  U-  TtBWtS  dZBWL  bv  lor.  nmOT 

3«ito«Tt  o5  titfr  iJioi«.  Bm  ant  iteec  onty  east 
tut  «)  ^«fe  cwcT  lUt  **^>-  cbaritflr  at  {veiieus 
XL  vnxkm  K*  ueeomt  aeqiauuttfao  witL  tht-^^r^f^ 
^zajiuicai  iionxuii  of  tut  «fe«%u  lii  tu<-  nortti 
It  iftiM-  otmuutc  1^  tut  liijLok  ftm  mxa.  tAe 
nitmutaiut-  t^l  Anuenm  :  extendtc  uwuuC  ttft 
«B8t  -v^fT  littit  i/e^ond  the  Tmrif-  ;  hardfy 
fvtMU^iV  lut  ii|«ei  ai.  tut  PflTHwr-  (.^utf  .  pftaatc, 
tii«L.  turuutu-  lut  uuuxUe  ol  jmiuia*  anc  tut 
X^<  K«3fc  :  »^ul  KTiQtiiirBrc;  tuitnipi  Atyyhsnitb,, 
mti  ium.  tirrutit  w««*wBrc  or  iiit  trantHnv  cc 
l>i^)n  niiv  luclcwtL  tut  «Bstezixiiiost  tftinT^rtfr 
v:  tut  ll^diiflmiZieBii  gj.  11 .. 

Tut  jiiir*J'3t  \d  tuif  otHifiTvatioij  most  i>e 
ao  ti  1 1 M *^  u .  u  ( •  J fi«-  luaL  tiit  f  uniter  Temark 
'OHt..  IV  «t.il  <;a:ikT  time^  tiit  Tiftstora! 
jJ*n/n"*H'  \vr\-  |rruuai»7  hue  yet  nn»Tt  re- 
«*,-i'n»iC;  U'r.iuw  uf  wiia:  coufiirtnt*'L  tii« 
**  v.'ij'Jit  *:ar.L/*  2ki<iT*'over,  1.  iur  nnt, 
Iii!';  airret  vitu  J'Tuf*^BBfJTl»ie«tt  tuat  tUt 
UiT.'v*.,  or  rrcueratjvt  luciuent.  of  tut 
*  iiujt  ifti^TT  jf  tu  Uf-  uouirin  ii.  tiit  o'^ca*- 
«i*nji»l'A  t*v>Hs»Jv*'  and  ut^oiatnu:  lirtod*-  of 
ttit  JLuj>uTat"f  auc  Tic^ife. 

X»»ri  lit  J  jno'  i*^ioimi'^  ,  aer;ept  tiit  titeory 
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of  a  partial  deluge,  and  try  to  form  a  clear 
mental  picture  of  the  occurrence.  Let  as 
suppose  that,  for  forty  days  and  forty 
nights,  such  a  vast  quantity  of  water  was 
poured  upon  the  ground  that  the  whole 
surface  of  Mesopotamia  was  covered  by 
water  to  a  depth  certainly  greater,  prob- 
ably much  greater,  than  fifteen  cubits,  or 
twenty  feet  (Gen.  vii.  20).  The  inunda- 
tion prevails  upon  the  earth  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  days  ;  and  then  the  flood 
gradually  decreases,  until,  on  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  the  seventh  month  the  ark, 
which  had  previously  floated  on  its  sur- 
face,  jQp*oands  upon  the  **  mountains  of 
Ararat"*  (Gen.  viii.  34).  Then,  as 
Diestel  has  acutely  pointed  out  (Sintjfut, 
p.  18),  we  are  to  imagine  the  further  nub- 
sidence  of  the  flood  to  take  place  so  grad- 
ually that  it  was  not  until  nearly  two 
months  and  a  half  after  this  time  (that  is 
'to  say,  on  the  first  day  of  the  tenth 
month)  that  the  **  tops  of  the  mountains" 
became  visible.  Hence  it  follows  that,  if 
the  ark  drew  even  as  much  as  twenty  feet 
of  water,  the  level  of  the  inundation  fell 
very  slowly — at  a  rate  of  only  a  few  inches 
a  day — until  the  top  of  the  mountain  on 
which  it  rested  became  visible.  This  is 
an  amount  of  movement  which,  if  it  took 
place  in  the  sea;  would  be  overlooked  by 
ordinary  people  on  the  shore.  But  the 
Mesopotamian  plain  slopes  gently,  from 
an  elevation  of  600  or  600  feet  at  its 
northetn  end,  to  the  sea,  at  its  southern 
end,  with  hardly  so  much  as  a  notable 
ridge  to  break  its  uqiform  flatness,  for  300 
to  400  miles.  These  being  the  conditions 
of  the  case,  the  following  inquiry  natural- 
ly presents  itself  :  not,  be  it  observed,  a*s 
a  recondite  problem,  generated  by  modern 
speculation,  but  as  a  plain  suggestion  flow- 
ing out  of  that  very  ordinary  and  archaic 
piece  of  knowledge  that  water  cannot  be 
piled  up  in  a  heap  like  sand  ;  or  that  it  seeks 
the  lowest  level.  When,  after  160  days, 
'*  the  foundations  also  of  the  deep  and 
the  windows  of  heaven  were  stopped,  and 
the  rain  from  heaven  was  restrained" 
(Gen.  viii.  2),  what  prevented  the  mass  of 
water,  several,  possibly  very  many,  fath- 
oms deep,  which  covered,  say,  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Bagdad,  from  sweeping  seaward 
in  a  furious  torrent ;  and,  in  a  very  few 

*  It  is  very  doabtf  nl  if  this  means  the  re- 
gion of  the  Armenian  Ararat.  More  probably 
it  designates  some  part  either  of  the  Enrdish 
range  or  of  its  sontheastem  continuation. 


hours,  leaving,  not  only  the  "  tops  of  the 
mountains,"  but  the  whole  plain,  save 
any  minor  depressions,  bare  ?  How  could 
its  subsidence,  by  any  possibility,  be  an 
affair  of  weeks  and  months  ? 

And  if  this  difficulty  is  not  enough,  let 
any  one  try  to  Imagine  how  a  mass  of 
water  several,  perhaps  very  many,  fathoms 
deep,  could  be  accumulated  on  a  flat  sur- 
face of  land  rising  well  above  the  sea,  and 
separated  from  it  by  no  sort  of  barrier. 
Most  people  know  Lord's  Cricket-ground. 
Would  it  not  be  in  absurd  contradiction 
to  our  common  knowledge  of  the  proper- 
ties  of  water  to  imagine  that,  if  all  the 
mains  of  all  the  waterworks  of  London 
wete  turned  on  to  it,  they  could  maintain 
a  heap  of  water  twenty  feet  deep  over  its 
level  suiface  ?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the 
water,  whatever  momentary  accumulation 
might  take  place  at  first,  would  not  stop 
there,  but  that  it  would  dash,  like  a  mighty 
mill-race,  southward  down  the  gentle 
slope  which  ends  in  the  Thames  ?  And  is 
it  not  further  obvious,  that  whatever  depth 
of  water  might  be  maintained  over  the 
cricket.ground,  so  long  as  all  the  mains 
poured  on  to  it,  anything  which  floated 
there  would  be  speedily  whiiled  away  by 
the  current,  like  a  cork  in  a  gutter  when 
the  rain  pours  ?  But  if  this  is  so,  then  it 
is  no  less  certain  that  Noah's  deeply  laden, 
sailless,  oarless,  and  rudderless  craft,  if  by 
good  fortune  it  escaped  capsizing  in  whirl- 
pools, or  having  its  bottom  knocked  into 
holes  by  snags  (like  those  which  prove 
fatal  even  to  well-built  steamers  on  the 
Mississippi  in  our  day),  would  have  speed- 
ily found  itself  a  good  way  down  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  not  long  after  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  somewhere  between  Arabia  and 
Hindostan.  Even  if,  eventually,  the  ark 
might  have  gone  ashore,  with  other  jetsam 
and  flotsam,  on  the  coasts  of  Arabia,  or  of 
Hindostan,  or  of  the  Maldives,  or  of  Mada- 
gascar, its  return  to  the  **  mountains  of 
Ararat"  would  have  been  a  miracle  more 
stupendous  than  all  the  rest. 

Thus,  the  last  state  of  the  would-be 
reconcilers  of  the  story  of  the  Deluge  with 
fact  is  worse  than  the  first.  All  that  they 
have  done  is  to  transfer  the  contradictions 
to  established  truth  from  the  region  of 
science  proper  to  that  of  common  informa- 
tion and  common  sense.  For,  really,  the 
assertion  that  the  surface  of  a  body  of 
deep  water,  to  which  no  addition  was 
made,   and  which  there  was  nothing  to 
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stop  from  run  Ding  into  the  sea,  sank  at 
the  rate  of  only  a  few  inches  or  even  feet 
a  day,  simply  outrages  the  most  ordinary 
and  familiar  teachings  of  every  man's  daily 
experience.  A  child  may  see  the  folly 
of  it. 

In  addition,  I  may  remark  that  the  nec- 
essary assumption  of  the  '*  partial  Deluge'' 
hypothesis  (if  it  is  confined  to  Mesopota- 
mia) that  the  Hebrew  writer  must  have 
meant  low  hills  when  he  said  **  high 
mountains*' — is  quite  untenable.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain, 
the  snowy  peaks  of  the  frontier  ranges  of 
Persia  are  visible  from  Bagdad,*  and  even 
the  most  ignorant  herdsmen  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  **  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,"  near 
its  western  limit,  could  hardly  have  been 
unacquainted  with  the  comparatively  ele- 
vated plateau  of  the  Syrian  desert  which 
lay  close  at  hand.  But,  surely,  we  must 
suppose  the  Biblical  writer  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  highlands  of  Palestine  and 
with  the  masses  of  the  Sinaitio  peninsula, 
which  soar  more  than  8,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  if  he  knew  of  no  higher  elevations  ; 
and,  if  so,  he  could  not  well  have  meant 
to  refer  to  mere  hillocks  when  he  said  that 
*'  all  the  high  mountains  which  were  under 
the  whole  heaven  were  covered"  (Genesis 
vii.  19).  Even  the  hill-country  of  Gali- 
lee reaches  an  elevation  of  four  thousand 
feet ;  and  a  flood  which  covered  it  could 
by  DO  posssibility  have  been  other  than 
universal  in  its  superficial  extent.  Water 
really  cannot  be  got  to  stand  at,  say,  4,000 
feet  above  the  sea- level  over  Palestine, 
without  covering  the  rest  of  the  globe  to 
the  same  height.  Even  if  in  the  course  of 
Noah's  six  hundredth  year  some  prodigious 
convulsion  had  sunk  the  whole  region  in- 
closed within^' the  horizon  of  the  geo- 
graphical knowledge"  of  the  Israelites  by 
that  much,  and  another  had  pushed  it  up 
again,  just  in  time  to  catch  the  ark  upon 
**  the  mountains  of  Ararat,"  matters  are 
not  much  mended.  I  am  afraid  to  think  of 
what  would  have  become  of  a  vessel  so  little 
seaworthy  as  the  ark  and  of  its  very  nu- 
merous passengers,  under  the  peculiar  ob- 
stacles to  quiet  flotation  which  such  rapid 
movements  of  depression  and  upheaval 
would  have  generated. 

Thus,  in  view,  not,  I  repeat,    of  the 
recondite  speculations  of  infidel  philoso- 

*  So  Beclos  (NfmveUe  Oeographk  UniverseUet 
ix.  386),  but  I  find  the  statement  doubted  by 
an  authority  of  the  first  rank.  ^ 
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phers,  but  in  the  face  of  the  plainest  and 
most  commonplace  of  ascertained  physical 
facts,  the  story  of  the  Noachian  Deluge 
has  no  more  claim  to  credit  than  has  that 
of  Deucalion  ;  and,  whether  it  was,  or  w»a 
not,  suggested  by  the  familiar  acquaint- 
ance of  its  originators  with  the  effects  of 
unusually  great  overflows  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  it  is  utterly  devoid  of  histori- 
cal truth. 

That  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  necessary 
result  of  the  application  of  criticism,  based 
upon  assured  physical  knowledge,  to  the 
story  of  the  Deluge.  And  it  is  satisfac- 
tory that  the  criticism  which  is  based,  not 
upon  literary  and  historical  speculations, 
but  on  well -ascertained  facts  in  the  depart- 
ments of  literature  and  of  history,  tends  to 
exactly  the  same  conclusion. 

For  I  find  this  much  agreed  upon  by  aril 
Biblical  scholars  of  repute,  that  the  story 
of  the  Deluge  in  Genesis  is  separable  into 
at  least  two  sets  of  statements  ;  and  that, 
when  the  statements  thus  separated  are  re- 
combined  in  their  proper  order,  each  set 
furnishes  an  account  of  the  event,  coher- 
ent and  complete  within  itself,  but  in 
some  respects  di^Rordant  with  that  afford- 
ed by  the  other  set  This  fact,  as  I  un- 
derstand, is  not  disputed.  Whether  one 
of  these  is  the  work  of  an  Elohist,  and  the 
other  of  a  Jehovist  narrator  ;  whether  the 
two  have  been  pieced  together  in  this 
strange  fashion  because,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  compilers  and  editors  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, they  had  equal  and  independent 
authority,  or  not ;  or  whether  there  is 
some  other  way  of  accounting  for  it,  are 
questions  the  answer  to  which  do  not  affect 
the  fapt.  If  possible,  I  avoid  a  priori 
arguments.  But  still,  I  think  it  may  be 
urged,  without  imprudence,  that  a  narra- 
tive having  this  structure  is  hardly  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  writer  possessed 
of  full  and  infallibly  accurate  knowledge. 
Once  more,  it  would  seem  that  it  is  not 
necessarily  the  mere  inclination  of  the 
sceptical  spirit  to  question  everything,  or 
the  wilful  blindness  of  infidels,  which' 
prompts  grave  doubts  as  to  the  value  of  a 
narrative  thus  curiously  unlike  the  ordinary 
run  of  veracious  histories. 

But  the  voice  of  archseological  and  his- 
torical criticism  still  has  to  be  heard  ;  and 
it  gives  forth  no  uncertain  sound.  The 
marvellous  recovery  of  the  records  of  an 
antiquity,  far  superior  to  any  that  can  be 
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ascribed  to  the  Pentatenchy  which  has  been 
effected  by  the  decipherers  of  cuneiform 
character!,  has  pat  us  in  possession  of  a 
series,  once  more,  not  of  specuiations,  but 
of  facts,  which  have  a  most  remarkable 
bearing   upon  the  question  of  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  narrative  of  the  Flood. 
It  is  established  that,  for  centuries  before 
the  asserted  migration  of  Terah  from  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees  (which,  according  to  the 
orthodox  interpreteis  of  the  Pentateuch, 
took   place  after  the   year   2,000    b.o.) 
Lower  Mesopotamia  was  the  seat  of  a  civ- 
ilization in  which  art  and  science  and  lit- 
erature had  attained  a  development  form'- 
eriy  unsuspected,  or,  if  there  were  faint 
reports  of  it,  treated  as  fabulous.     And  it 
in  also  no  matter  of  speculation,  but  a  fact, 
that  the  libraries  of  these  people  contain 
versions  of  a  long  epic  poem,  one  of  the 
twelve  books  of  which  tells  a  story  of  a 
deluge  which,  in  a  number  of  its  leading 
features,  corresponds  with  the  story  attrib- 
uted  to   Berosus,  no   less  than  with  the 
story  given  in  Grenesis,  with  curious  ex- 
actness.    Thus,  the  correctness  of  Canon 
Kawlinson's  conclusion,  cited  above,  that 
the  storv  of  Berosus  was  neither  drawn 
from  the  Hebrew  record,«nor  is  the  foun- 
dation of  it,  can  hardly  be    questioned. 
It  is  highly  probable,  if  not  certain,  that 
Berosus  relied  upon  one  of  the  versions 
(for  there  seem  to  have  been  several)  of 
the   old   Babylonian   epos,  extant  in   his 
time  ;  and,  if  that  is  a  reasonable  conclu- 
sion, why  is  it  unreasonable  to  believe  that 
the  two  stories,  which  the  Hebrew  com- 
piler has  put  together  in  such  an  inartistic 
fashion,  were  ultimately  deiived  from  the 
same  source  ?     I  say  ultimately,  because  it 
does  not  at  all  follow  that  the  two  versions, 
possibly  trimmed  by  the  Jehovistic  writer 
on  the  one  hand,  and  bv  the  Elohistic  on 
the   other,  to  suit  Hebrew  requirements, 
may  not  have  been  current  among  the  Is- 
raelites for  ages.     And  they  may  have  ac- 
quired great  authority  before  they  were 
combined  in  the  Pentateuch. 

Looking  at  the  convergence  of  all  these 
lines  of  evidence  to  the  one  conclusion — 
that  the  story  of  the  Flood  in  Genesis  is 
merely  a  Bowdlerized  version  of  one  of  the 
oldest  pieces  of  purely  fictitious  literature 
extant ;  that  whether  this  is,  or  is  not,  its 
origin,  the  events  asserted  in  it  to  have 
t  ikt'n  place  assuredly  never  did  take  place  ; 
fuither,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  story, 
in  the  plain  and  logically  necessary  sense 


of  its  words,  has  long  since  been  given  up 
by  orthodox  and  conservative  commenta- 
tors of  the  Established  Church — I  can  but 
admire  the  courage  and  clear  foresight  of 
the  Anglican  divine  who  tells  us  that  we 
must  be  prepared  to  choose  between  the 
trustworthiness  of  scicntiiic  method  and 
the  trustworthiness  of  that  which  the 
Church  declares  to  be  Divine  authority. 
For,  to  my  mind,  this  declaration  of  war 
to  the  knife  against  secular  science,  even 
in  its  most  elementary  forms  ;  this  rejec- 
tion without  a  niomeut's  hesitation  of  any 
and  all  evidence  which  conflicts  with  theo- 
logical  dogma,  is  the  onlj  position  which  is 
logically  reconcilable  with  the  axioms  of 
orthodoxy.  If  the  Gospels  truly  report 
that  which  an  incarnation  of  the  God  of 
Truth  communicated  to  the  world,  then  it 
surely  is  absurd  to  attend  to  any  other  evi- 
dence touching  matters  about  which  he 
made  any  clear  statement,  or  the  truth  of 
which  is  distinctly  implied  by  his  words. 
If  the  exact  historical  truth  of  the  Gospels 
is  an  axiom  of  Christianity,  it  is  as  just  and 
right  for  a  Christian  to  say,  Let  us  '*  close 
our  ears  against  suggestions"  of  scientific 
critics,  as  it  is  for  the  man  of  science  to  re- 
fuse to  waste  his  time  upon  circle-squarers 
and  flat- earth  fanatics. 

It  is  commonly  reported  that  the  mani- 
festo by  which  the  Canon  of  St.  Paul's 
proclaims  that  he  nails  the  colors  of  the 
straitest  Biblical  infallibility  to  the  mast 
of  the  ship  eccleMastical,  was  put  forth  as 
a  counterblast  to  Lux  Mundi ;  and  that 
the  passages  which  I  have  more  particularly 
quoted  are  directed  against  the  essay  on 
^^  The  Holy  Spirit  and  Inspiration''  in  that 
collection  of  treatises  by  Anglican  divines 
of  high  standing,  who  must  assuredly  be 
aquitted  of  conscious  "  infidel"  proclivi- 
ties. I  fancy  that  rumor  must,  for  once, 
be  right,  for  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
more  direct  and  diametrical  contradiction 
than  that  between  the  passages  from  the 
sermon  cited  above  and  those  which  foU 
low  : — 

What  is  questioned  is  that  our  Lord's  words 
foreclose  certAin  critical  positions  as  to  the 
character  of  Old  Testament  literature.  For 
example,  does  His  use  of  Jonah's  resurrection 
as  u  type  of  His  own,  depend  in  any  real  de- 
gree upon  whether  it  is  historical  fact  or  alle- 
gory ?  .  .  .  Once  more,  our  Lord  uses  the  time 
before  the  Flood,  to  illustrate  the  oarelessneaa 
of  men  before  His  own  coming.  .  >.  .  In  re- 
ferring to  the  Flood  He  certainly  suggests  that 
He  is  treating  it  as  typical,  for  *He  introduces 
circumstances — *■'  eating  and  drinking,  many* 
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ing  and  giving  in  marriage' *-«•  which  hare  no 
counterpart  in  the  original  narrative  (p. 
358-9). 

While  insisting  on  the  flow  of  inspiration 
through  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament^ 
the  essayist  does  not  admit  its  universalitj. 
Here,  also,  the  new  apologetic  demands  a 
partial  flood  : 

Bnt  does  the  inspiration  of  the  recorder 
guarantee  the  exact  historical  truth  of  what 
he  records  ?  And,  in  matter  of  fact,  can  the 
Tecord,  with  due  regard  to  legitimate  histori- 
cal criticism,  be  pronounced  true  ?  Now,  to 
the  latter  of  these  two  questions  (and  they  are 
quite  distinct  questions)  we  may  reply  that 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  belie viug,  as 
our  faith  strongly  disposes  us  to  believe,  that 
the  record  from  AbAiham  downward  is,  in 
substance,  in  the  strict  sense  hiatorical 
(p.  351). 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  our  believing  that  the 
record,  from  Abraham  upward,  consists  of 
stories  in  the  strict  sense  unhistorical,  and 
that  the  pre*  Abraham ic  narratives  are  mere 
moral  and  religious  **  types"  and  parables. 

I  confess  I  soon  lose  my  way  when  I  try 
to  follow  those  who  walk  delicately  among 
**  types"  and  allegories,  A  certain  pas- 
sion for  clearness  forces  me  to  ask,  blunt- 
ly, whether  the  writer  means  to  say  that 
Jesus  did  not  belieVe  the  stories  in  ques- 
tion, or  that  he  did  ?  When  Jesus  spoke, 
as  of  a  matter  of  fact,  that  ''  the  Flood 
came  and  destroved  them  all,"  did  he  be- 
lieve  that  the  Deluge  really  took  place,  or 
not  ?  It  seems  to  me  that,  as  the  narra- 
tive mentions  Noah's  wife,  and  his  sons' 
wives,  there  is  good  scriptural  warranty 
for  the  statement  that  the  antediluvians 
manied  and  were  given  in  marriage  ;  and 
I  should  have  thought  that  their  eating 
and  drinking  might  be  assumed  by  the 
firmest  believer  in  the  literal  truth  of  the 
story.  Moreover,  I  i;enture  to  ask  what 
sort  of  value,  as  an  illustration  of  God's 
methods  of  dealing  with  sin,  has  an  account 
of  an  event  that  never  happened  ?  If  no 
Flood  swept  the  careless  people  away,  how 
is  the  warning  of  more  worth  than  the  cry 
of  **  Wolf"  when  there  is  no  wolf  ?  If 
Jonah's  three  days'  residence  in  the  whale 
is  not  an  *^  admitted  reality,"  how  could 
it  '*  warrant  belief"  in  the  "  coming  res- 
urrection ?"  If  Lot's  wife  was  not  turned 
into  a  pillar  of  salt,  the  bidding  those  who 
turn  back  from  the  narrow  path  to  ^^  re- 
member" it  is,  morally,  about  on  a  level 
with  telling  a  naughty  child  that  a  bogy  is 


coming  to  fetch  it  away.  Suppose  that  a 
Conservative  orator  warns  his  hearers  to 
beware  of  great  political  and  social 
changes,  lest  they  end,  as  in  France,  in 
the  domination  of  a  Robespierre  ;  what 
becomes,  not  only  of  his  argument,  but 
of  his  veracity,  if  he,  personally,  does  not 
believe  that  Robespierre  existed  and  did 
the  deeds  attributed  to  him  f 

Like  all  other  attempts  to  reconcile  the 
results  of  scientifically-conducted  investi* 
gation  with  the  demands  of  the  outworn 
creeds  of  ecclesiastieism,  the  essay  on  In- 
spiration is  just  such  a  failure  as  must 
await  mediation,  when  the  mediator  is  un- 
able properly  to  appreciate  the  weight  of 
the  evidence  for  the  case  of  one  of  tbs  two 
parties.  The  question  of  '*  Inspiration" 
really  possesses  no  interest  for  those  who 
have  cast  ecclesiastieism  and  all  its  works 
aside,  and  have  no  faith  in  any  source  of 
truth  save  that  which  is  reached  by  the 
patient  application  of  scientific  methods. 
Theories  of  inspiration  are  speculations  as 
to  the  means  by  which  the  authors  of  state- 
ments, in  the  Bible  or  elsewhere,  have 
been  led  to  say  what  they  have  said — and 
it  assumes  that  natural  agencies  are  in- 
snfiicient  for  the  purpose.  I  prefer  to 
stop  short  of  this  problem,  finding  it  more 
profitable  to  undeitake  the  inquiry  which 
naturally  precedes  it — namely.  Are  these 
statements  true  or  false  ?  If  they  are  true, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  go  into  the  ques- 
tion of  their  supernatural  generation  ;  if 
they  are  false,  it  certainly  is  not  worth 
mine. 

Now,  not  only  do  I  hold  it  to  be  proven 
that  the  story  of  the  Deluge  is  a  pure  fic- 
tion ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming 
the  same  thing  of  the  story  of  the  Crea- 
tion.* Between  these  two  lies  the  story 
of  the  creation  of  man  and  woman  and 
their  fall  from  primitive  innocence,  which 
is  even  more  monstrously  improbable  than 
either  of  the  other  two,  though,  from  the 

*  So  far  as  I  know,  the  narrative  of  the 
Creation  is  not  now  held  to  be  true,  in  the 
sense  m  which  I  have  defined  historical  truth, 
by  any  of  the  reconcilers.  As  for  the  at- 
tempts to  stretch  the  Pentateuchal  days  into 
periods  of  thousands  or  millions  of  years,  the 
verdict  of  the  eminent  Biblical  scholar,  Dr. 
Eiehm  {Der  biblische  iichopfungshericht,  1881, 
pp.  16,  16),  on  snch  pranks  of  '*  Anslegnngs- 
knnst"  shonld  be  final.  Why  do  the  recon- 
cilers take  Goethe's  advice  seriously  ? — 


(i 


Im  AiiBlegen  oeyd  friech  and  mnnter  I 
Legt  Ihr^s  nicbt  aua,  so  Ic^t  was  uuter.'* 
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penaade  serioas  acientific  inquirers  to  oc- 
cupy themselves,  in  any  way,  with  the 
Noacbian  Deluge.  They  look  at  yon  with 
a  smile  and  a  shrog,  and  say  they  have 
more  important  matters  to  attend  to  than 
mere  antiqoarianism.  Bat  it  was  not  so 
in  my  yonth.  At  that  time,  geologists 
and  biologists  coold  hardly  follow  to  the 
end  any  path  of  inquiry  without  finding 
the  way  blocked  by  Noah  and  his  ark,  or 
by  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  ;  and  it  was 
a  serious  matter,  in  this  country  at  any 
rate,  for  a  man  to  be  suspected  of  doubts 
ing  the  literal  truth  of  the  Diluvial  or  any 
other  Pentateuchal  history.  The  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Geo- 
logical Club  in  1825,  was,  if  I  remember 
lightly,  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  spoke  to  even  so  small  a 
public  as  the  members  of  that  body.  Our 
veteran  leader  lighted  up  once  more,  and, 
referring  to  the  difficulties  which  beset  his 
early  e&rts  to  create  a  rational  science  of 
geology,  spoke  with  his  wonted  clearness 
and  vigor  of  the  social  ostracism  which 
pursued  him  after  the  publication  of  the 
Principle9  of  Geology,  in  1880,  on  ac- 
count of  the  obvious  tendency  of  that  no- 
ble work  to  discredit  the  Pentateuchal  ac- 
counts of  the  Creation  and  the  Deluge. 
If  my  younger  contemporaries  find  this 
hard  to  believe,  I  may  refer  them  to  a 
grave  book,  On  the  Doctrine  of  the  Deluge, 
published  eight  years  later,  and  dedicated 
bv  its  author  to  his  father,  the  then  Aich- 
bishop  of  York.  The  first  chapter  refers 
to  the  treatment  of  the ''  Mosaic  Deluge,' ' 
by  Dr.  Buckland  and  Mr.  Ljell,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  : 

Tbeii  respeet  for  revealed  religion  has  pre- 
vented them  from  arrariog  themselves  openly 
against  the  Scriptural  account  of  it — ^mach 
less  do  they  deny  its  truth— hat  thej  are  in  a 
great  fanrrf  to  escape  from  the  consideration 
of  it.  and  evidently  concur  in  the  opinion  of 
Linnaeus,  that  no  proofs  whatever  of  the  Del- 
uge are  to  be  discovered  in  the  structure  of 
the  earth  (p.  1). 

And  after  an  attempt  to  reply  to  some 
of  Lyell's  arguments,  which  it  would  be 
cruel  to  reproduce,  the  writer  continues  : — 

When,  therefore,  upon  such  slender  grounds, 
it  is  determined,  in  answer  to  those  who  in- 
sist upon  its  universalitj,  that  the  Mosaic 
Deluge-  must  be  considered  a  preternatural 
event,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  philosophical 
inquiry  ;  not  only  as  to  the  causes  employed 
to  produce  it,  but  also  as  to  the  elf  acts  most 
likely  to  result  from  it ;  that  determination 


wears  an  aspect  of  scepticism,  which,  how- 
eyer  much  soever  it  may  be  unintentional  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer,  yet  cannot  but  pro- 
dace  an  evil  impression  on  those  who  are 
already  predisposed  to  carp  and  cavil  at  the 
evidences  of  Bevelation  (pp.  8-9). 

The  kindly  and  courteous  writer  of  these 
curious  passages  is  evidently  unwilling  to 
make  the  geologists  the  victims  of  general 
opprobrium  by  pressing  the  obvious  conse- 
quences of  their  teaching  home.  One  is 
therefore  pained  to  think  of  the  feelings 
with  which,  if  he  lived  so  long  as  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  he  must  have  perused  the  article 
"  Noah,"  written  by  a  dignitary  of  the 
Church  for  that  standard  compendium  and 
published  in  1863.  For  the  doctrine  of 
the  universality  of  the  Deluge  is  therein 
altogether  given  up  ;  and  I  permit  myself 
to  hope  that  a  long  criticism  of  the  story 
from  the  point  of  view  of  natural  science, 
with  which,  at  the  request  of  the  learned 
theologian  who  wrote  it,  I  supplied  him, 
may  have  in  some  degree  contributed  tow- 
ard this  happy  result. 

Notwithstanding  diligent  search,  I  have 
been  unable  to  discover  that  the  universal- 
ity of  the  Deluge  has  any  defender  left,  at 
least  among  those  who  have  so  far  mas- 
tered the  rudiments  of  natural  knowledge 
as  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  weight  of 
evidence  against  it.  For  example,  when 
I  turned  to  the  Speaker^ s  Bible,  published 
under  the  sanction  of  high  Anglican  au- 
thority, I  found  the  following  judicial  and 
judicious  deliverance,  the  skilful  wording 
of  which  may  adorn,  but  does  not  hide, 
the  completeness  of  the  surrender  of  the 
old  teaching  : — 

Without  pronouncing  too  hastily  on  any 
fair  inferences  from  the  words  of  Scripture, 
we  may  reasonably  say  that  their  roost  natural 
interpretation  is,  that  the  whole  noe  of  man 
had  become  grievously  corrupted  since  the 
faithful  had  intermingled  with  the  ungodly  ; 
that  the  inhabited  world  was  conseqoently 
filled  with  violence,  and  that  God  had  decreed 
to  destroy  all  mankind  except  one  single 
family  ;  that,  therefore,  all  that  portion  of 
the  earth,  perhaps  as  yet  a  very  small  portion, 
into  which  mankind  had  spread  was  over- 
whelmed by  water.  The  ark  was  ordained  to 
save  one  faithful  family  ;  and  lest  that  family, 
on  the  subsidence  of  the  waters,  should  find 
the  whole  country  round  them  a  desert,  a 
pair  of  all  the  beasts  of  the  land  and  of  the 
fowls  of  the  air  were  preserved  along  with 
them,  and  along  with  them  went  forth  to  re- 
plenish the  now  desolated  continent.  The 
words  of  Scripture  (confirmed  as  they  are  by 
universal  tradition)  appear  at  least  to  mean 
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as  much  as  this.     They  do  not  necessarily 
mean  more.* 

In  the  third  edition  of  Kitto's  Cyclopas- 
dia  of  Biblical  Literature  (1876),  the  ai ti- 
de "  Deluge,"  wiitten  by  my  friend,  the 
present  distinguished  head  of  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey  of  Great  Britain,  extinguishes 
the  universality  doctrine  as  thoroughly  as 
might  be  expected  from  its  authorship  ; 
and,  since  the  writer  of  the  aiticle 
**  Noah"  refeis  his  readers  to  that  entitled 
^*  Deluge,"  it  is  to  be  supposed,  notwith- 
standing his  generally  orthodox  tone,  that 
he  does  not  dissent  from  its  conclusions. 
Again,  the  writers  in  Ueizog^ s  JReal-Hncy- 
clopddie  (Bd.  X.  1882)  and  in  Riehm's 
Handw'drterhuch  (1884) — both  works  with 
a  conservative  leaning— are  on  the  same 
side  ;  and  Diestel,f  in  his  full  discussion 
of  the  subject,  remorselessly  rejects  the 
universality  doctrine.  Even  that  stanch 
opponent  of  scientific  rationalism — may  I 
say  rationality — Z6ckler,|  flinches  from  a 
distinct  defence  of  the  thesis,  any  opposi- 
tion to  which,  well  within  my  recollection, 
was  howled  down  by  the  orthodox  as 
mere  **  infidelity."  All  that,  in  his  sore 
stiaits.  Dr.  Zockler  is  able  to  do,  is  to 
pronounce  a  faint  commendation  upon  a 
particularly  absurd  attempt  at  reconcilia- 
tion, which  would  make  out  the  Noachian 
Deluge  to  be  a  catastrophe  which  occurred 
at  the  end  of  the  Glacial  Epoch.  This 
hypothesis  involves  only  the  trifle  of  a 
physical  revolution  of  which  geology  knows 
nothing  ;  and  which,  if  it  secured  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  Pentateuchal  writer  about 
the  fact  of  the  Deluge,  would  leave  the 
details  of  his  account  as  irreconcilable  with 
the  truths  of  elementary  physical  science 
as  ever.  Thus  I  may  be  permitted  to 
spare  myself  and  my  readers  the  weariness 
of  a  recapitulation  of  the  overwhelming 
arguments  against  the  universality  of  the 
Deluge,  which  they  will  now  find  for  them- 
selves stated,  as  fully  and  forcibly  as  could 
be  wished,  by  Anglican  and  other  theolo- 
gians, whose  orthodoxy  and  conservative 
tendencies  have,  hitherto,  been  above  sus- 
picion. Yet  many  fully  admit  (and,  in- 
deed, nothing  can  be  plainer)  that  the 
Pentateuchal  narrator  means  to  convey 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  earth 

♦  Commentcny  on  Genesis,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ely.  p.  77. 

^  DieBinffiyt,  1876. 

i  Theologie  und  Naiurwiasenschc^  ii.  784-791 
(1877). 


known  to  him  was  inundated  ;  nor  is  it 
less  obvious  that,  unless  all  mankind,  with 
the  exception  of  Noah  and  his  family, 
were  actually  destroyed,  the  references  to 
the  Flood  in  the  New  Testament  are  unin- 
telligible. 

But  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  strength 
of  the  demonstration  that  no  universal 
Deluge  ever  took  place  has  produced  a 
change  of  front  in  the  army  of  apologetic 
writers.  They  have  imagined  that  the 
substitution  of  the  adjective  '*  partial" 
for  **  universal,"  will  save  the  credit  of 
the  Pentateuch,  and  permit  them,  after 
all,  without  too  many  blushes,  to  declare 
that  the  progress  of  modern  science  only 
strengthens  the  authority  of  Moses.  No- 
where have  I  found  the  case  of  the  advo- 
cates of  this  method  of  escaping  from  the 
diflSculties  of  the  actual  position  better  put 
than  in  the  lecture  of  Professor  Diestel  to 
which  I  have  referred.  After  frankly  ad- 
mitting that  the  old  doctrine  of  universal- 
ity involves  physical  impossibilities,  he 
continues  : — 

All  these  difficnlties  fall  away  as  soon  as  we 
give  tip  the  nniversality  of  the  Deluge,  and 
imagine  a  parlial  flooding  of  the  earth,  say  in 
western  Asia.  Bat  have  we  a  right  to  do  so  ? 
The  narrative  speaks  of  **the  whole  earth." 
But  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  expression  ? 
Surely  not  the  whole  snrfaoe  of  the  earth  ac- 
cording to  the  ideas  of  modem  geographers, 
bnt,  at  most,  according  to  the  conceptions  of 
the  Biblical  author.  This  very  simple  con- 
clusion, however,  is  never  drawn  by  too  many 
readers  of  the  Bible.  Bnt  one  need  only  cast 
one's  eyes  over  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis 
in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  geo- 
graphical horizon  of  the  *Jew8.  In  the  north 
it  was  bounded  by  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  ;  extended  toward  the 
east  very  little  beyond  the  Tigris  ;  hardly 
reached  the  apex  of  the  Persian  Gulf  ;  passed, 
then,  through  the  middle  of  Arabia  and  the 
Bed  Sea  ;  went  southward  through  Abyssinia, 
and  then  turned  westward  by  the  frontiers  of 
Egypt,  and  inclbsed  the  easternmost  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean  (p.  11). 

The  justice  of  this  obsen'ation  must  be 
admitted,  no  less  than  the  further  remark 
that,  in  still  earlier  times,  the  pastoral 
Hebrews  very  probably  had  yet  more  re- 
stricted notions  of  what  constituted  the 
"  whole  earth."  Moreover,  I,  for  one, 
fully  agree  with  Professor  Diestel  that  the 
motive,  or  generative  incident,  of  the 
whole  story  is  to  be  sought  in  the  occa- 
sionally excessive  and  desolating  floods  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 

Let  us,  provisionally,  accept  the  theory 
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of  a  partial  deluge,  and  try  to  form  a  clear 
mental  picture  of  the  occurrence.  Let  us 
suppose  that,  for  forty  days  and  forty 
nights,  such  a  vast  quantity  of  water  was 
poured  upon  the  ground  that  the  whole 
surface  of  Mesopotamia  was  covered  by 
water  to  a  depth  certainly  greater,  prob- 
ably much  greater,  than  fifteen  cubits,  or 
twenty  feet  (Gen.  vii.  20).  The  inunda- 
tion prevails  upon  the  earth  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  days  ;  and  then  the  flood 
gradually  decreases,  until,  on  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  the  seventh  month  the  ark, 
which  had  previously  floated  on  its  sur- 
face, grounds  upon  the  **  mountains  of 
Ararat''*  (Gen.  viii.  34).  Then,  as 
Diestel  has  acutely  pointed  out  (Sinifutj 
p.  13),  we  are  to  imagine  the  further  sub- 
sidence of  the  flood  to  take  place  so  grad- 
ually that  it  was  not  until  nearly  two 
months  and  a  half  after  this  time  (that  is 
to  say,  on  the  first  day  of  the  tenth 
month)  that  the  **  tops  of  the  mountains" 
became  visible.  Hence  it  follows  that,  if 
the  ark  drew  even  as  much  as  twenty  feet 
of  water,  the  level  of  the  inundation  fell 
very  slowly — at  a  rate  of  only  a  few  inches 
a  day — until  the  top  of  the  mountain  on 
which  it  rested  became  visible.  This  is 
an  amount  of  movement  which,  if  it  took 
place  in  the  sea;  would  be  overlooked  by 
ordinary  people  on  the  shore.  But  the 
Mesopotamian  plain  slopes  gently,  from 
an  elevation  of  600  or  600  feet  at  its 
northern  end,  to  the  sea,  at  its  southern 
end,  with  hardly  so  much  as  a  notable 
ridge  to  break  its  uniform  flatness,  for  300 
to  400  miles.  These  being  the  conditions 
of  the  case,  the  following  inquiry  natural- 
ly presents  itself  :  not,  be  it  observed,  as 
a  recondite  problem,  generated  by  modern 
speculation,  but  as  a  plain  suggestion  flow- 
ing out  of  that  very  ordinary  and  archaic 
piece  of  knowledge  that  water  cannot  be 
piled  up  in  a  heap  like  sand  ;  or  that  it  seeks 
the  lowest  level.  When,  after  150  days, 
''  the  foundations  also  of  the  deep  and 
the  windows  of  heaven  were  stopped,  and 
the  rain  from  heaven  was  restrained" 
(Gen.  viii.  2),  what  prevented  the  mass  of 
water,  several,  possibly  very  many,  fath- 
oms deep,  which  covered,  say,  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Bagdad,  from  sweeping  seaward 
in  a  furious  torrent ;  and,  in  a  very  few 

*  It  is  very  donbtfal  if  this  means  the  re- 
gion of  the  Armenian  Ararat.  More  probably 
it  designates  some  part  either  of  the  Kurdish 
range  or  of  its  sontheastem  continuation. 


hours,  leaving,  not  only  the  **  tops  of  the 
mountains,"  but  the  whole  plain,  save 
any  minor  depressions,  bare  ?  How  could 
its  subsidence,  by  any  possibility,  be  an 
affair  of  weeks  and  months  ? 

And  if  this  difliculty  is  not  enough,  let 
any  one  try  to  Imagine  how  a  mass  of 
water  several,  perhaps  very  many,  fathoms 
deep,  could  be  accumulated  on  a  flat  sur- 
face of  land  rising  well  above  the  sea,  and 
separated  from  it  by  no  sort  of  barrier. 
Most  people  know  Lord's  Cricket-ground. 
Would  it  not  be  in  absurd  contradiction 
to  our  common  knowledge  of  the  proper- 
ties of  water  to  imagine  that,  if  all  the 
mains  of  all  the  waterworks  of  London 
weie  turned  on  to  it,  they  could  maintain 
a  heap  of  water  twenty  feet  deep  over  its 
level  surface  ?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the 
water,  whatever  momentary  accumulation 
might  take  place  at  first,  would  not  stop 
there,  but  that  it  would  dash,  like  a  mighty 
mill-race,  southward  down  the  gentle 
slope  which  ends  in  the  Thames  ?  And  is 
it  not  further  obvious,  that  whatever  depth 
of  water  might  be  maintained  over  the 
cricket-ground,  so  long  as  all  the  mains 
poured  on  to  it,  anything  which  floated 
there  would  be  speedily  whirled  away  by 
the  current,  like  a  cork  in  a  gutter  when 
the  rain  pouts  ?  But  if  this  is  so,  then  it 
is  no  less  certain  that  Noah's  deeply  laden, 
sailless,  oarless,  and  rudderless  craft,  if  by 
good  fortune  it  escaped  capsizing  in  whirl- 
pools, or  having  its  bottom  knocked  into 
holes  by  snags  (like  those  which  prove 
fatal  even  to  well-built  steamers  on  the 
Mississippi  in  our  day),  would  have  speed- 
ily found  itself  a  good  way  down  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  not  long  after  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  somewhere  between  Arabia  and 
Hindostan.  Even  if,  eventually,  the  ark 
might  have  gone  ashore,  with  other  jetsam 
and  flotsam,  on  the  coasts  of  Arabia,  or  of 
Hindostan,  or  of  the  Maldives,  or  of  Mada- 
gascar, its  return  to  the  **  mountains  of 
Ararat''  would  have  been  a  miracle  more 
stupendous  than  all  the  rest. 

Thus,  the  last  state  of  the  would-be 
reconcilers  of  the  story  of  the  Deluge  with 
fact  is  worse  than  the  first.  All  that  they 
have  done  is  to  transfer  the  contradictions 
to  established  truth  from  the  region  of 
science  proper  to  that  of  common  informa- 
tion and  common  sense.  For,  really,  the 
assertion  that  the  surface  of  a  body  of 
deep  water,  to  which  no  addition  was 
made,  and  which  there  was  nothing  to 
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stop  from  niDning  into  the  sea,  Rank  at 
the  rate  of  only  a  few  inches  or  even  feet 
a  day,  simply  outrages  the  most  ordinary 
and  familiar  teachings  of  every  man's  daily 
experience.  A  child  may  see  the  folly 
of  it. 

In  addition,  I  may  remark  that  the  nec- 
essary assumption  of  the  '*  partial  Deluge'' 
hypothesis  (if  it  is  confined  to  Mesopota- 
mia) that  the  Hebrew  writer  must  have 
meant  low  hills  when  he  said  **  high 
mountains*' — is  quite  untenable.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain, 
the  snowy  peaks  of  the  frontier  ranges  of 
Persia  are  visible  from  Bagdad,*  and  even 
the  most  ignorant  herdsmen  in  the  neigh- 
borhood Of  *'  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,"  near 
its  western  limit,  could  hardly  have  been 
unacquainted  with  the  comparatively  ele- 
vated plateau  of  the  Syrian  desert  which 
lay  close  at  hand.  But,  surely,  we  must 
suppose  the  Biblical  writer  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  highlands  of  Palestine  and 
with  the  masses  of  the  Sinaitio  peninsula, 
which  soar  more  than  8,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  if  he  knew  of  no  higher  elevations  ; 
and,  if  so,  he  could  not  well  have  meant 
to  refer  to  mere  hillocks  when  he  said  that 
**  all  the  high  mountains  which  were  under 
the  whole  heaven  were  covered"  (Genesis 
vii.  19).  Even  the  hill-country  of  Gali- 
lee reaches  an  elevation  of  four  thousand 
feet ;  and  a  flood  which  covered  it  could 
by  no  posssibility  have  been  other  than 
universal  in  its  superficial  extent.  Water 
really  cannot  be  got  to  stand  at,  say,  4,000 
feet  above  the  sea- level  over  Palestine, 
without  covering  the  rest  of  the  globe  to 
the  same  height.  Even  if  in  the  course  of 
Noah's  six  hundredth  year  some  prodigious 
convulsion  had  sunk  the  whole  region  in- 
closed within^*  the  horizon  of  the  geo- 
graphical knowledge"  of  the  Israelites  by 
that  much,  and  another  had  pushed  it  up 
again,  just  in  time  to  catch  the  ark  upon 
**  the  mountains  of  Ararat,"  matters  are 
not  much  mended.  I  am  afraid  to  think  of 
what  would  have  become  of  a  vessel  so  little 
seaworthy  as  the  ark  and  of  its  very  nu- 
merous passengers,  under  the  peculiar  ob- 
stacles to  quiet  flotation  which  such  rapid 
movements  of  depression  and  upheaval 
would  have  generated. 

Thus,  in  view,  not,  I  repeat,    of  the 
recondite  speculations  of  infidel  philoso- 

*  So  Beclos  (NouveUe  Oeographie  Universelle, 
ix.  386),  but  I  find  the  statement  doubted  by 
an  authority  of  the  first  rank.  ^ 
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phers,  but  in  the  face  of  the  plainest  and 
most  commonplace  of  ascertained  physical 
facts,  the  story  of  the  Noachian  Deluge 
has  no  more  claim  to  credit  than  has  that 
of  Deucalion  ;  and,  whether  it  was,  or  wps 
not,  suggested  by  the  familiar  acquaint- 
ance of  its  originators  with  the  effects  of 
unusually  great  overflows  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  it  is  utterly  devoid  of  histori- 
cal truth. 

That  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  necessary 
result  of  the  application  of  criticism,  based 
upon  assured  physical  knowledge,  to  the 
story  of  the  Deluge.  And  it  is  satisfac- 
tory that  the  criticism  which  is  based,  not 
upon  literary  and  historical  speculations, 
but  on  well -ascertained  facts  in  the  depart- 
ments of  literature  and  of  history,  tends  to 
exactly  the  same  conclusion. 

For  I  find  this  much  agreed  upon  by  aril 
Biblical  scholars  of  repute,  that  the  story 
of  the  Deluge  in  Genesis  is  separable  into 
at  least  two  sets  of  statements  ;  and  that, 
when  the  statements  thus  separated  are  re- 
combined  in  their  proper  order,  each  set 
furnishes  an  account  of  the  event,  coher- 
ent and  complete  within  itself,  but  in 
some  respects  discordant  with  that  afford- 
ed by  the  other  set  This  fact,  as  I  un- 
derstand, is  not  disputed.  Whether  one 
of  these  is  the  work  of  an  Elohist,  and  the 
other  of  a  Jehovist  narrator  ;  whether  the 
two  have  been  pieced  together  in  this 
strange  fashion  because,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  compilers  and  editors  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, they  had  equal  and  independent 
authority,  or  not ;  or  whether  there  is 
some  other  way  of  accounting  for  it,  are 
questions  the  answer  to  which  do  not  affect 
tne  fact.  If  possible,  I  avoid  a  priori 
arguments.  But  still,  I  think  it  may  be 
urged,  without  imprudence,  that  a  narra- 
tive having  this  structure  is  hardly  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  writer  possessed 
of  full  and  infallibly  accurate  knowledge. 
Once  more,  it  would  seem  that  it  is  not 
necessarily  the  mere  inclination  of  the 
sceptical  spirit  to  question  everything,  or 
the  wilful  blindness  of  infidels,  which' 
prompts  grave  doubts  as  to  the  value  of  a 
narrative  thus  curiously  unlike  the  ordinary 
run  of  veracious  histories. 

But  the  voice  of  archaeological  and  his- 
torical criticism  still  has  to  be  heard  ;  and 
it  gives  forth  no  uncertain  sound.  The 
marvellous  recovery  of  the  records  of  an 
antiquity,  far  superior  to  any  that  can  be 
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ascribed  to  the  Pentateach,  which  has  been 
effected  by  the  decipherers  of  euneiform 
oharacten,  has  put  us  in  possession  of  a 
series,  once  more,  not  of  speculations,  but 
of  facts,  which  have  a  most  remarkable 
bearing   upon  the  question  of  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  narrative  of  the  Flood. 
It  is  established  that,  for  centuries  before 
the  asserted  migration  of  Terah  from  Ur 
of  the  Cbaldees  (which,  according  to  the 
orthodox  interpreteis  of  the  Pentateuch, 
took   place  after  the   year   2,000    b.c.) 
Lower  Mesopotamia  was  the  seat  of  a  civ- 
ilization in  which  art  and  science  and  lit- 
erature had  attained  a  development  form*- 
erly  unsuspected,  or,   if  there  were  faint 
reports  of  it,  treated  as  fabulous.     And  it 
in  also  no  matter  of  speculation,  but  a  fact, 
that  the  libraiies  of  these  people  contain 
versions  of  a  long  epic  poem,  one  of  the 
twelve  books  of  which  tells  a  story  of  a 
deluge  which,  in  a  number  of  its  leading 
features,  corresponds  with  the  story  attrib- 
uted  to   Berosus,  no   less  than  with  the 
story  given  in  Genesis,  with  curious  ex- 
actness.    Thus,  the  correctness  of  Canon 
Kawlinson's  conclusion,  cited  above,  that 
the  storv  of  Berosus  was  neither  drawn 
from  the  Hebrew  record, •nor  is  the  foun- 
dation of  it,  can  hardly  be    questioned. 
It  is  highly  probable,  if  not  certain,  that 
Berosus  relied  upon  one  of  the  versions 
(for  there  seem  to  have  been  several)  of 
the  old  Babylonian   epos,  extant  in   his 
time  ;  and,  if  that  is  a  reasonable  conclu- 
sion, why  is  it  unreasonable  to  believe  that 
the  two  stories,  which  the  Hebrew  com- 
piler has  put  together  in  such  an  inartistic 
fashion,  were  ultimately  deiived  from  the 
same  source  ?     I  say  ultimately,  because  it 
does  not  at  all  follow  that  the  two  versions, 
possibly  trimmed  by  the  Jehovi^tic  writer 
on  the  one  hand,  and  bv  the  Elohistic  on 
the   other,  to  suit  Hebrew  requirements, 
may  not  have  been  current  among  the  Is- 
raelites for  ages.     And  they  may  have  ac- 
quired great  authority  before  they  were 
combined  in  the  Pentateuch. 

Looking  at  the  convergence  of  all  these 
lines  of  evidence  to  the  one  conclusion — 
that  the  story  of  the  Flood  in  Genesis  is 
merely  a  Bowdlerized  version  of  one  of  the 
oldest  pieces  of  purely  fictitious  literature 
extant ;  that  whether  this  is,  or  is  not,  its 
origin,  the  events  asserted  in  it  to  have 
tiken  place  assuredly  never  did  take  place  ; 
fttither,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  story, 
in  the  plain  and  logically  necessary  sense 


of  its  words,  has  long  since  been  given  up 
by  orthodox  and  conservative  commenta- 
tors of  the  Established  Church — I  can  but 
admire  the  courage  and  clear  foresight  of 
the  Anglican  divine  who  tells  us  that  we 
must  be  prepared  to  choose  between  the 
trustworthiness  of  scicntiiic  method  and 
the  trustworthiness  of  that  which  the 
Church  declares  to  be  Divine  authority. 
For,  to  my  mind,  this  declaration  of  war 
to  the  knife  against  secular  science,  even 
in  its  most  elementary  forms  ;  this  rejec- 
tion without  a  moment's  hesitation  of  any 
and  all  evidence  which  conflicts  with  theo- 
logical  dogma,  is  the  only  position  which  is 
logically  reconcilable  with  the  axioms  of 
orthodoxy.  If  the  Gospels  truly  report 
that  which  an  incarnation  of  the  God  of 
Truth  communicated  to  the  world,  then  it 
surely  is  absurd  to  attend  to  any  other  evi- 
dence touching  matters  about  which  he 
made  any  clear  statement,  or  the  truth  of 
which  is  distinctly  implied  by  his  words. 
If  the  exact  historical  truth  of  the  Gospels 
is  an  axiom  of  Christianity,  it  is  as  just  and 
right  for  a  Christian  to  say,  Let  us  '^  close 
our  ears  against  suggestions"  of  scientific 
critics,  as  it  is  for  the  man  of  science  to  re- 
fuse to  waste  his  time  upon  circle-squarers 
and  flat- earth  fanatics. 

It  is  commonly  reported  that  the  mani- 
festo by  which  the  Canon  of  St.  Paul's 
proclaims  that  he  nails  the  colors  of  the 
straitest  Biblical  infallibility  to  the  mast 
of  the  ship  eccleMastical,  was  put  forth  aa 
a  counterblast  to  Lux  Mundi ;  and  that 
the  passages  which  I  have  more  particularly 
quoted  are  directed  against  the  essay  on 
**  The  Holy  Spirit  and  Inspiration' '  in  that 
collection  of  treatises  by  Anglican  divines 
of  high  standing,  who  must  assuredly  be 
aquitted  of  conscious  "  infidel"  proclivi- 
ties. I  fancy  that  rumor  must,  for  once, 
be  right,  for  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
more  direct  and  diametrical  contradiction 
than  that  between  the  passages  from  the 
sermon  cited  above  and  those  which  fol- 
low : — 

What  is  qnestioned  is  that  our  Lord's  words 
foreclose  certain  critical  positions  as  to  the 
character  of  Old  Testament  literature.  For 
example,  does  His  use  of  Jonah's  resurrection 
as  u  type  of  His  own,  depend  in  any  real  de- 
gree upon  whether  it  is  historical  fact  or  alle- 
gory? .  .  .  Once  more,  our  Lord  uses  the  time 
before  the  Flood,  to  illustrate  the  carelessnesa 
of  men  before  His  own  coming.  .•..  In  re- 
ferring to  the  Flood  He  certainly  suggests  that 
He  Ih  treating  it  as  typical,  for  He  introduces 
circumstances — *■*  eating  and  drinking,  marry* 
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ing  and  giving  in  marriage*  *-«*whiefa  hare  no 
oountecpart  in  the  original  narrative  (p. 
358-9). 

While  insisting  on  the  flow  of  inspiration 
through  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament^ 
the  essayist  does  not  admit  its  nniversalitf. 
Here,  also,  the  new  apologetic  demands  a 
partial  flood  : 

Bat  does  the  inspiration  of  the  recorder 
gnarantee  the  exact  historical  truth  of  what 
he  records  ?  And,  in  matter  of  fact,  can  the 
record,  with  due  regard  to  legitimate  histori- 
cal criticism,  he  pronounced  true  ?  Now,  to 
the  latter  of  these  two  questions  (and  they  are 
quite  distinct  questions)  we  may  reply  that 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  helieviDg,  as 
our  faith  strongly  disposes  us  to  helieve,  that 
the  record  from  Abraham  downward  is,  in 
substance,  in  the  strict  aense  hiatorical 
(p.  351). 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  our  believing  that  the 
record,  from  Abraham  upward,  consists  of 
stories  in  the  strict  sense  unhistorical,  and 
that  the  pre- Abrahamic  narratives  are  mere 
moral  and  religious  *'  tjpes*'  and  parables. 

I  confess  I  soon  lose  my  way  when  I  try 
to  follow  those  who  walk  delicately  among 
**  types"  and  allegories.  A  certain  pas- 
sion for  clearness  forces  me  to  ask,  blunt- 
ly, whether  the  writer  means  to  say  that 
Jesus  did  not  believ'e  the  stories  in  ques- 
tion, or  that  he  did  ?  When  Jesus  spoke, 
as  of  a  matter  of  fact,  that  **  the  Flood 
came  and  destroyed  them  all,"  did  he  be- 
lieve  that  the  Deluge  really  took  place,  or 
not  ?  It  seems  to  me  that,  as  the  narra- 
tive mentions  Noah's  wife,  and  his  sons' 
wives,  there  is  good  scriptural  warranty 
for  the  statement  that  the  antediluvians 
manied  and  were  given  in  marriage  ;  and 
I  should  have  thought  that  their  eating 
and  drinking  might  be  assumed  by  the 
firmest  believer  in  the  literal  truth  of  the 
story.  Moreover,  I  venture  to  ask  what 
sort  of  value,  as  an  illustration  of  God's 
methods  of  dealing  with  sin,  has  an  account 
of  an  event  that  never  happened  ?  If  no 
Flood  swept  the  careless  people  away,  how 
is  the  warning  of  more  worth  than  the  cry 
of  '*  Wolf"  when  there  is  no  wolf  ?  If 
Jonah's  three  days'  residence  in  the  whale 
is  not  an  *^  admitted  reality,"  how  could 
it  "  warrant  belief"  in  the  "  coming  res- 
urrection ?"  If  Lot's  wife  was  not  turned 
into  a  pillar  of  salt,  the  bidding  those  who 
turn  back  from  the  narrow  path  to  **  re- 
member" it  is,  morally,  about  on  a  level 
with  telling  a  naughty  child  that  a  bogy  is 


coming  to  fetch  it  away.  Suppose  that  a 
Conservative  orator  warns  his  hearers  to 
beware  of  great  political  and  social 
changes,  lest  'they  end,  as  in  France,  in 
the  domination  of  a  Robespierre  ;  what 
becomes,  not  only  of  his  argument,  but 
of  his  veracity,  if  he,  personally,  does  not 
believe  that  Robespierre  existed  and  did 
the  deeds  attributed  to  him  f 

Like  all  other  attempts  to  reconcile  the 
results  of  scientifically-conducted  investi- 
gation with  the  demands  of  the  outworn 
creeds  of  ecdesiastieism,  the  essay  on  In- 
spiration is  just  such  a  failure  as  must 
await  mediation,  when  the  mediator  is  un- 
able properly  to  appreciate  the  weight  of 
the  evidence  for  the  case  of  one  of  the  two 
parties.  The  question  of  **  Inspiration'* 
really  possesses  no  interest  for  those  who 
have  cast  ecclesiasticism  and  all  its  works 
aside,  and  have  no  faith  in  any  source  of 
truth  save  that  which  is  reached  by  the 
patient  application  of  scientific  methods. 
Theories  of  inspiration  are  speculations  as 
to  the  means  by  which  the  authors  of  state- 
ments, in  the  Bible  or  elsewhere,  have 
been  led  to  say  what  they  have  said — and 
it  assumes  that  natural  agencies  are  in- 
sufficient for  the  purpose.  I  prefer  to 
stop  short  of  this  problem,  finding  it  more 
profitable  to  undertake  the  inquiry  which 
naturally  precedes  it — namely,  Are  these 
statements  true  or  false  ?  If  they  are  true, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  go  into  the  ques- 
tion of  their  supernatural  generation  ;  if 
they  are  false,  it  certainly  is  not  worth 
mine. 

Now,  not  only  do  I  hold  it  to  be  proven 
that  the  story  of  the  Deluge  is  a  pure  fie*- 
tion  ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming 
the  same  thing  of  the  story  of  the  Crea- 
tion.* Between  these  two  lies  the  &tory 
of  the  creation  of  man  and  woman  and 
their  fall  from  primitive  innocence,  which 
is  even  more  monstrously  improbable  than 
either  of  the  other  two,  though,  from  the 

*  So  far  as  I  know,  the  narrative  of  the 
Creation  is  not  now  held  to  be  true,  in  the 
sense  m  which  I  have  defined  historical  truth, 
by  any  of  the  reconcilers.  As  for  the  at- 
tempts to  stretch  the  Pentateuchal  days  into 
periods  of  thousands  or  millions  of  years,  the 
verdict  of  the  eminent  Biblical  scholar,  Dr. 
Eiehm  {Der  biblische  tkhvpfungshericht,  1881, 
pp.  16,  16),  on  sach  pranks  of  **  AuslegnngR- 
knnst"  should  be  final.  Why  do  the  recon- 
cilers take  Goethe's  advice  seriously  ? — 

*'  Im  AuBlegen  ueyd  frisch  und  mnnter  I 
Legt  ilir'6  nlcht  aus,  bo  le^  was  uuter.'* 
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nature  of  the  case,  it  is  not  so  easily  capa- 
ble of  direct  refntation.  It  can  be  de- 
monstrated that  the  earth  took  longer  than 
six  days  in  the  making,  and  that  the  Del- 
age,  as  described,  is  a  physical  impossi- 
bility ;  bat  there  is  no  proving,  especially 
to  those  who  are  perfect  in  the  art  of  clos- 
ing their  ears  to  that  which  they  do  not 
wish  to  hear,  that  a  snake  did  not  speak, 
or  that  Eve  was  not  made  out  of  one  of 
Adam's  ribs. 

The  compiler  of  Genesis,  in  its  present 
form,  evidently  had  a  definite  plan  in  his 
mind.  Bis  countrymen,  like  all  other 
men,  were  doubtless  curious  to  know  how 
the  world  t>egan  ;  how  men,  and  especially 
wicked  men,  came  into  being,  and  how 
existing  nations  and  races  arose  among  the 
descendants  of  one  stock  ;  and,  finally, 
what  was  the  history  of  their  own  partic- 
ular tribe.  They,  like  ourselves,  desired 
to  solve  the  four  great  problems  of  cos- 
mogeny,  anthropogeny,  ethnogeny,  and 
geneogeny.  The  Pentateuch  furnishes  the 
solutions  which  appeared  satisfactory  to  its 
author.  One  of  these,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  borrowed  from  a  Babylonian  fable  ; 
and  I  know  of  no  reason  to  suspect  any 
different  origin  for  the  rest.  Now,  I 
would  ask,  is  the  story  of  the  fabrication 
of  Eve  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  pre- 
Abrahamio  narratives,  the  historical  truth 
of  which  is  an  open  question^  in  face  of 
the  reference  to  it  in  a  speech  unhappily 
famous  for  the  legal  oppression  to  which 
it  has  been  wrongfully  forced  to  lend  it- 
self? 

Have  ye  not  read,  that  he  which  made  them 
from  the  beginning  made  them  male  and 
female,  and  said.  For  this  cause  shall  a  man 
leave  his  father  and  mother,  and  cleave  to  his 
wife  ;  and  the  twain  shall  become  one  flesh  V 
(Matt.  xix.  6). 

If  Divine  authority  is  not  here  claimed 
for  the  twenty-fourth  verse  of  the  second 
chapter  of  Genesis,  what  is  the  value  of 
language  ?  And  again,  I  ask,  if  one  may 
play  fast  and  loose  with  the  story  of  the 
Fall  as  a  **  type"  or  **  allegory,"  what 
becomes  of  the  foundation  of  Pauline  the- 
ology ?  — 

For  since  by  man  came  death,  by  man  came 
also  the  resnrrection  of  the  dead.  For  as  in 
Adam  all  die,  so  also  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive  (1  Corinthians  xv.  21,  22). 

If  Adam  may  be  held  to  be  no  more 
real  a  personage  than  Prometheus,  and  if 
the  story  of  the  Fall  is  merely  an  instruc- 


tive "  type,"  comparable  to  the  profound 
Promethean  raythus,  what  value  has  Paul's 
dialectic  ? 

While,  therefore,  every  right-minded 
man  must  sympathize  with  the  efforts  of 
those  theologians  who  have  not  been  able 
altogether  to  close  their  ears  to  the  still, 
small  voice  of  reason,  to  escape  from  the 
fetters  which  ecclesiasticism  has  forged, 
the  melancholy  fact  remains,  that  the  po- 
sition they  have  taken  up  is  hopelessly  un- 
tenable. It  is  raked  alike  by  the  old- 
fashioned  artillery  of  the  Churches  and  by 
the  fatal  weapons  of  precision  with  which 
the  en/ants  perdu$  of  the  advancing  forces 
of  science  are  armed.  They  must  sur- 
render, or  fall  back  into  a  more  sheltered 
position.  And  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  long  find  safety  in  such  retreat 

It  is,  indeed,  probable  that  the  propor- 
tion^)  number  of  those  who  will  distinctly 
profess  their  belief  in  the  transubstantia- 
tion  of  Lot's  wife,  and  the  anticipatory 
experience  of  submarine  navigation  by 
Jonah  ;  in  water  standing  fathoms  deep 
on  the  side  of  a  declivity  without  anything 
to  hold  it  up  ;  and  in  devils  who  enter 
swine,  will  not  increase.  But  neither  is 
there  ground  for  much  hope  tJiat  the  pro- 
portion of  those  who  cast  aside  these  fic- 
tions and  adopt  the  consequence  of  that 
repudiation,  are,  for  some  generations, 
likely  to  constitute  a  majority.  Our  age 
is  a  day  of  compromises.  The  present 
and  the  near  future  seem  given  over  to 
those  happily,  if  curiously,  constitoted 
people  who  see  as  little  difficulty  in  throw- 
ing aside  any  amount  of  post-Abrahamic 
Scriptural  narrative,  as  the  authors  of  Lux 
Mundi  see  in  sacrificing  the  pre-Abrahamic 
stories  ;  and,  having  distilled  away  every 
inconvenient  matter  of  fact  in  Christian 
history,  continue  to  pay  divine  honors  to 
the  residue.  There  really  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  the  next  generation  should  not 
listen  to  a  Bampton  Lecture  modelled  upon 
that  addressed  to  the  last : — 

Time  was — and  that  not  very  long  ago— when 
all  the  relations  of  Biblical  anthors  ooneem- 
ing  the  old  world  were  received  with  a  ready 
belief ;  and  an  unreasoning  and  uncritical 
faith  accepted  with  eqtial  satisfaction  the 
narrative  of  the  Captivity  and  the  doings  of 
Moses  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  the  account  of 
the  Apostolie  meeting  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  and  of  the  fabrication  of  Eve.  We 
can  most  of  us  remember  when,  in  this  coun- 
try, the  whole  story  of  the  Exodus,  and  even 
the  legend  of  Jonah,  were  seriously  placed 
befMre  boys  as  history,  and  discouiaed  of  in 
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as  dogDMttie  a  tone  as  the  tale  of  Aginoovrt  or  lineaments  of  infallible  Truth.    No  loneer  in 

the  history  of  the  Norman  Gonqnest.  contact  with  fact  of  any  kind,  Faith  stands 

Bat  all  this  is  now  changed.    The  last  cen-  now  and  forever  proudly  inaccessible  to  the 

tury  has  seen  the  growth  of  scientific  oriti-  attacks  of  the  infidel, 
cism  to  its  full  strength.     The  whole  woxld 

of  history  has  been  revolutionized  and  the         So  far   the    apologist   of    the    future, 

mythology  which  embarrassed  e^est  Chris-  ^^^y  ^ot  ?     CantaM  vacuus.— Nineteenth 

tians  has  vamshed  as  an  evil  mist,  the  lifting  n    's  ^^ 

of  which  has  only  more  fully  revealed  the  ^tniuty. 
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TWO  SAGAS  FROM  ICELAND. 
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ounnar's  death. 


aftbA  thb  iciblakdio  of  njtals  saga. 


[Gnnnar,  forced  into  quarrels  by  Hallgerda  his  wife,  is  outlawed.    The  avengers  of  blood 
«et  on  him  in  force  and  slay  him  after  an  heroic  defence.] 

Up  started  Gannar  from  his  sleep,  as  a  weird  and  woful  sound 
Kan^  through  the  silence.'    **  'Twas  thy  cry,  my  trusty  guardian  hound  I 
Foul  play,  dear  Sam,  is  on  thee  wrought :  and  ^twixt  us  twain,  I  ween. 
Will  be  short  space  ;  who  kill  the  dog  to  kill  the  master  mean.'' 

But  wherefore  then  hath  Gnnnar  foes,  Gnnnar  the  stout  and  strong, 
Yet  kind  and  courteous  past  compare,  no  worker  he  of  wrong  ? 
Gunnar  the  pride  of  the  country-side  I    A  fair  false  ill -wed  wife 
Drove  him  on  bloodshed  and  on  broils,  and  now  will  spill  his  life. 
Of  deaths  that  he  unwilling  dealt  (for  none  before  him  stood). 
He  willing  paid  awarded  fines  and  made  atonement  good  : 
And  for  winters  three  by  Thing's  decree  he  now  abroad  must  stay. 
Or  as  outlawed  wight  with  lawful  right  the  slain  men's  kin  might  slay. 
ThQ  ship  lies  freighted  ;  toward  the  bay  Gunnar  and  Kolskegg  ride, 
True  brothers  they,  adown  the  dale,  along  the  river-side  : 
When  sndden  stumbles  Gunnar' s  steed,  and  throws  him,  that  his  eyes 
Turned  upward  gaze  on  the  fell  and  the  farm  that  at  the  fell  foot  lies. 
**  Fair  shows  the  fell,  as  never  yet ;  white  waves  the  com,  green  glow 
Our  new-mown  meads.     Back  will  I  ride,  nor  wandering  forth  will  go. " 
Much  did  his  brother  him  beseech  not  thus  hi'^  foes  to  please, 
Nor  slight  Njal's  warning  words  :  "  To  thee  this  voyage  beyond  the  seas 
Works  honor,  praise,  and  length  of  days  ;  but,  an  thy  terms  thou  break, 
I  do  foresee  swift  detfth.to  thee,  friends  sorrowing  for  thy  sake." 
But  Gunnar  heard  not.     Then  abroad  fared  Kolskeg&r,  nevermore 
Fated  to  see  his  brother's  face,  or  tread  dear  Iceland's  shore. 

So  wilful  Gunnar  sat  at  home.     But  his  focmen  gathered  rede, 
And  banded  them«  full  forty  men  (nor  of  one  less  was  need 
For  such  em  prize),  and  to  Lithe-end  they  took  their  stealthy  way, 
And  by  a  neighbor  Thorkell's  help  the  hound  they  lure  and  slay. 
Forty  they  were  :  among  them  chief  rode  Gizur,  named  the  White, 
With  G^ir  the  priest,  and  Thorleik's  sons,  and  Mord  of  guileful  spite, 
Two  Aununds,  Thorgrim  Easterling,  and  many  more  who  bum 
For  the  fell  deed,  yet  few  thereout  all  scatl^eless  should  retnm. 

Wood- wrought  was  Gunnar's  hall  ;  clinched  boards  from  roof-ridge  doubly  sloped. 
Where  wall  met  roof,  there  window-slits  with  screening  shutters  oped  : 
Above  the  ceiling  of  the  hall  were  lofts  :  himself  slept  there, 
Ilallgerda,  and  his  mother — three.     For  his  foes  with  coward  caro 
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Learned  his  farm -folk  were  all  afield,  nor,  ere  the  hoand  was  still, 
Two  score  upon  one  man  dared  come  to  work  their  wicked  will. 

Gunnar  awoke  at  the  dog's  death- howl  ;  bnt  his  foemen  naught  could  hear. 
Nor  know  for  sure  were  he  within  :  so  Thorgrim  drew  anear 
To  spy  and  list.     He  clomb  the  wall,  and  soon  his  kirtle  Ted 
To  Gunnar  at  a  window  showed^     Forth  lunged  that  weapon  dread 
The  bill,  and  smote  him  in  the  waist.     Slipped  Thorgrim's  feet,  his  shield 
Dropt  loose,  he  tumbled  from  the  eaves.     With  much  ado  he  reeled 
To  where  with  Gizur  sat  the  rest.     "  Is  he  at  home,  our  foe  ?" 
They  ask.     Quoth  Thorgrim,  *'  *Tis  for  you  how  that  may  be  to  know  : 
This  know  I,  that  his  bill's  at  home."     Dead  fell  he  speaking  so. 
Upon  the  dead  they  looked  not  long.     Sure  of  their  prey  within 
Trapped  in  his  lair,  right  at  the  house  they  rushed,  in  hope  to  win 
Entrance  by  window,  wall,  or  door  :  when  from  the  eaves  forth  came 
Arrow  on  arrow,  wheresoever  assailant  showed,  with  aim 
Unerring.     Naught  their  might  avails.     Some  seek  tli'  outbuildings'  screen. 
Thence  safelier  to  attack  ;  but  still  e'en  there  the  arrows  keen 
Find  them,  nor  doth  their  errand  speed.     And  so  with  effotts  vain 
They  strive  awhile,  then  draw  they  off  to  rest  and  charge  again. 
With  rage  redoubled  they  return,  shoot,  batter,  hew,  and  climb  ; 
But  still  the  dread  bow  hulls  its  hail,  until  a  second  time 
They  back  recoil.     Then  Gizur  cried,  ^^  We  roust  our  onset  make 
With  wiser  heed,  or  nothing  we  by  this  our  ride  shall  take." 
So  again  they  fight  with  a  steadier  might  and  an  onslaught  tdugh  and  long. 
But  a  third  time  cower  from  the  arrowy  shower  of  Gunnar  stout  and  strong. 

And  haply  now  they  had  given  o'er  with  wounds  and  labor  spent. 
But  for  a  chance  that  to  their  troop  new  heart  and  courage  lent. 
Upon  the  ledge  of  wall  without  Gunnar  an  arrow  spied. 
^*  An  arrow  of  theirs  1     'Twill  shame  them  well,"  so  spake  he  in  his  pride, 
"  From  their  own  shaft  to  suffer  scathe."     **  My  son,  nay  do  not  so, 
House  not  the  slack,"  his  mother  said  ;  ^^  they  waver,  let  them  go." 
But  Gunnar  drew  it  in,  and  shot,  and  with  that  arrow  keen 
Smote  sorely  Eylif  Aunund's  son,  yet  did  it  not  unseen. 
**  Ha  !"  Gizur  said,  '^  out  came  a  hand  a  golden  ring  that  wore, 
And  plucked  an  arrow  from  the  roof.     If  of  such  wood  were  store 
At  home,  it  ^ere  not  sought  abroad.     With  hope  renewed  set  on  ; 
Not  Gunnar's  self  can  hold  us  off  when  all  his  shafts  are  gone." 
Then  out  spake  Mord  amid  them  all,  the  man  of  guileful  ways  : 
*^  Fire  we  the  house,  and  at  no  cost  burn  Gunnar  in  the  blaze." 
**  No,  by  my  honor,"  Gizur  said,  **  that  deed  shall  never  be — 
Such  craven  work— not  though  my  life  lay  on  it.     And  for  thee 
Some  counsel  that  may  serve  our  need  'twere  easy  sure  to  frame. 
So  cunning  as  thou  art ;  or  is  thy  cunning  but  in  name  ?" 
Awhile  Mord  pondered,  till  he  marked  where  lay  upon  the  ground 
Some  coildd  ropes,  wherewith  the  bouse  in  strengthening  bands  they  bound 
Ofttimes  ;  for  joist  and  plank  and  beam  such  girding  needed  well. 
When  whirling  wind  and  furious  storm  drove  sweeping  down  the  fell. 
*^  These  ropes,"  quoth  Mord,  '*  o'er  the  jutting  ends  of  the  bearing  beams  we'll  cast, 
And  to  the  sturdy  rocks  hard  by  the  other  ends  make  fast. 
Then  with  windlass  strain  and  twist  amain,  until  from  off  the  hall 
Following  perforce  the  tightened  cord  the  yielding  roof  shall  fall." 
All  praise  the  rede,  all  lend  their  hands  ;  and,  ere  the  chief  was  ware. 
Off  slid  the  roof,  and  to  the  skies  the  gaping  lofts  lay  bare. 
Fierce  then  his  foes  on  Gunnar  swarm,  notnidden  as  before. 
And  climb  and  strike  and  hurl  and  shoot ;  but  still  his  arrows  pour 
This  way  and  that,  where'er  they  charge,  and,  though  each  shift  they. try. 
Despite  of  numbers  they  are  foiled  and  cannot  come  anigh. 
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So  doth  the  lordly  boar  at  bay  deal  havoc  'mid  the  hounds, 

His  lightning  tusks  full  many  a  side  gashing  with  gory  wounds. 

''  Waste  we  not  lives,  but  burn  the  hall,  I  said,  and  say  again," 

Quoth  Mord  ;  but  Gizur,  much  in  wrath,  ^'  Why  thou  what  none  are  fain 

To  follow  bidst,  I  know  not,  I ;  but  this  shall  ne'er  be  done." 

Just  then  upon  the  side  roof  leapt  bold  Thorbrand,  Thorleik's  son  ; 

Who,  as  with  other  aim  averse  Gunnar  his  string  back  drew. 

Reached  from  behind  and  deftly  cut  the  tightened  sinew  through. 

Gunnar  with  both  hands  clutched  his  bill,  turned  quick,  and  Thorbrand  thrust 

With  such  a  forceful  stroke  that  he  down  toppled  in  the  dust. 

Asbrand,  his  brother,  sprang  to  aid  ;  but  from  the  wall  was  dashed 

With  broken  arms,  as  through  his  shield  the  bill  resistless  crashed. 

And  now  had  Gunnar  wounded  eight,  and  two  outright  had  slain. 

Himself  received  two  wounds,  but  naught  recked  he  of  wounds  or  pain, 

Unflinching  still  through  blows  and  ill,  till  treachery  wrought  his  bane. 

'*  Take  of  thy  hair  two  locks  ;  therewith  shalt  thou  and  mother  mine," 

Thus  Gunnar  to  Hallgerda  spake,  ^*  another  bowstring  twine." 

'*  Lies  aught  at  stake  on  this  ?"  said  she.     But  he,  ^*  At  stake  my  life  ; 

For  while  my  bow  to  reach  them  serves,  to  come  to  closer  strife 

They'll  get  no  chance."     And  she  again,  ^^  Remember  now  the  blow 

Tbou  gav'st  me  once  upon  the  cheek.     As  for  thy  lifo,  I  trow, 

I  care  not  be  it  short  or  long. "     Said  Gunnar,  '*  Of  his  deed 

Each  earns  due  glory  ;  for  this  boon  with  .thee  no  more  I  plead." 

But  bitterly  burst  Rannveig  out,  ^'  And  shall  such  hero  die 

For  a  slap  well  dealt  to  a  thievish  slut  in  wrath  at  her  thievery  ? 

O  wicked  and  unwifely  thou  I     Long  shall  endure  thy  shame, 

And  Iceland's  children  yet  unborn  ^hall  curse  Hallgerda's  name  !" 

Then  round  him  close  his  vengeful  foes,  yet  still  he  wards  them  well, 
And  he  strook  eight  more  with  blows  full  sore  and  nigh  to  death,  then  fell 
Weary  and  worn.     Their  fallen  foe  they  do  not  dare  to  smite. 
Who  yet  defends  him  and  past  hope  prolongs  a  losing  fight. 
Baffling  each  hand  of  the  caitiff  band,  until  at  length  that  crew, 
Forty  on  one,  with  stroke  on  stroke  the  noble  Gunnar  slew. 
Thus  Gunnar  died  ;  but  died  not  thus  of  Hamond's  son  the  fame, — 
Still  lives  it  on  the  mouth  of  skalds,  as  lives  Hallgerda's  shame. 
For  in  that  arctic  isle  of  ice,  that  world  of  wonders  strange. 
Where  frost  and  fire  twin  empire  hold,  and  in  contrasted  change 
Drear  Jokuls  tower  and  frown  above  and  meadows  smile  below. 
And  over  molten  rocks  and  sand  the  snow-fed  torrents  go. 
There,  long  as  Hecla  nurses  flame  and  bubbling  geysers  steam. 
And  the  white  sheep  dot  the  pastures,  and  the  salmon  leap  in  the  stream,  • 
Of  stprdy  sires  Icelandic  bards  shall  ever  love  to  tell 
Brave  blow,  fierce  fight,  rough  ride,  mad  leap,  wild  feats  by  fiord  and  fell. 

A  truer  faith,  a  milder  mood,  now  rules  that  northern  land  ; 
Vengeance  then  burned  in  every  heart,  vengeance  armed  every  hand  ;  * 

Blood  blood-begotten  t>lood  begat,  and  broil  was  born  of  broil. 
And  kindred  feuds  ran  evil  round  in  never-ending  coil. 
Yet  deeds  of  courtesy  were  there  no  less  than  deeds  of  rage  ; 
And  Gunnar  peerless  shone  in  all,  and  better  than  his  age. 
So  we,  with  kinder  skies  and  laws  in  weaklier  times  who  live, 
All  honor  due  to  the  valor  true  of  a  ruder  race  may  give. 
And  still,  when  winter's  night  is  long  beneath  the  circling  Bear, 
And  few  are  afield  and  many  at  home,  and  by  the  warm  fire's  glare, 
The  women  weave  or  knit  or  spin,  while  to  refresh  the  task 
The  story  and  the  song  go  round,  oft  will  a  maiden  ask, 
*'  Tell  us  the  tale  that  never  tires  to  ears  Icelandic  told. 
How  Gunnar  guarded  well  his  hall,  how  dear  his  life  he  sold." 
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THE   BURNING   OF    NJAl. 
A  GAITTO  AFTEB  THE  ICOSLANDIO  OF  NJAIA  SAOA. 

1. 

Steadily  gallop  on  Skeidar&  sand 

Westwards  to  Woodcombe  a  weaponed  band  : 

Dismounting  at  Kirkby  to  kirk  they  repiur, 

But  short  their  leisure  for  shrift  or  prayer  : 

*'  To  horse  !'*  is  the  word  ;  and  up  the  fell  steep 

Again  unresting  their  course  they  keep. 

Till  Fishwater  lakes  on  the  right  hand  gleam  ; 

Then  westwards  they  turn  them  down  glen  and  stream. 

And  Eyjafell  Jokul  his  mass  doth  show 

To  their  left,  as  o'er  Moelifell's  sand  they  go. 

Soon  Goda-land  gaining  and  Markfleet's  tide 

Upward  to  Three-corner  ridge  they  ride  ; 

There  reining  their  steeds  they  stay  their  race, 

For  Three-corner  hill  was  their  trysting-place. 

Betimes  on  the  Lord's  Day  they  busked  them  from  home. 

At  nones  of  the  second  the  ridge  they  clomb. 

What  errand  so  urges,  that  night  and  day 

In  the  drear  late  autumn  they  speed 'their  way  ? 

They  speed  not  to  wedding,  to  farm,  or  to  field, 

Nor  summoned  to  Thing-mote.     With  sword  and  with  shield 

Well  weaponed  they  ride,  and  their  faces  stern 

Speak  hearts  within  that  for  grim  work  burn. 

They  wait  on  the  hill  till  at  even-fall 

From  many  a  homestead  were  gathered  all, 

Sixscore,  who  on  forfeit  of  life  and  land 

Were  sworn  in  this  quarrel  together  to  stand. 

3. 

But  who  are  their  foes  in  this  fend  of  blood  ? 
The  sons  of  Njal,  of  Njal  the  good. 
*    Wisest  and  gentlest  was  he,  I  trow. 
Of  Iceland's  sages  long  ago  ; 
Well  learned  in  laws,  in  counsel  kind. 
Foreseeing  with  more  than  mortal  mind. 
Three  sons  he  begat,  sons  tall  and  strong  ; 
And  Skarphedinn  the  eldest  was  bitter  of  tongue. 
Fain  then  of  blow  was  an  Icelander's  hand  ; 
Ready  for  battle  an  Icdander's  brand  : 
Rough  was  the  age  ;  and  in  quarrels  fell 
NjaPs  sons  had  borne  tliem  so  stoutly  and  well. 
That  from  every  bout  unscathed  they  came, 
And  many  for  kinsfolk  killed  made  claim. 
Njal  still  sought  peace,  would  heal  each  strife  ; 
But  hot  was  hatred,  and  danders  rife. 
Atonements  fixed  and  the  Thing's  award 
Skarphedinn  with  gibe  and  taunt  had  marred  : 
Blood  now  the  avengers*  thirst  must  slake, 
For  blood  this  tryst  on  the  hill  they  make.      « 
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Flosi  rode  chief,  wise  wigbt  and  stark  ; 
Beside  him  Kettle,  lord  of  the  Mark  ; 
Backed  full  bravely  by  brothers  four, 
The  sons  of  Sigfus,  men  of  power  ; 
There  rode  great  Gunnar's  son,  in  spite 
Eager  and  cruel,  but  craven  in  fight. 
There  many  more  of  lesser  name. 
Whom  kindred  blood  or  friendship's  claim 
Or  envy  stirred  to  lend  their  blade 
And  join  them  to  the  murderous  raid. 

At  Bergthors-knoll  the  board  was  cleared. 
Yet  slept  they  not ;  for  tidings  were  heard 
Of  faring  and  flitting  of  man  and  horse 
All  one  way  bent,  as  of  gathering  force. 
And  Grim  and  Helgi  had  homeward  sped 
(As  the  mother  Bergtbora  boding  said), 
And  wondering  Njal  saw  vision  dire 
Of  gaping  gable  and  flaming  fire. 
All  told  of  fate  and  foemen  nigh. 
Yet  held  they  still  their  courage  high. 
Three  brothers,  and  Karl,  than  brother  not  less, 
And  true  men  stanch  to  aid  their  stress. 

6. 

"  They  come  I"  is  the  cry.     From  the  ridge  they  had  ridden, 

Their  steeds  in  the  dell  they  had  tethered  and  hidden  ; 

And  now  advancing  steady  and  slow 

A  firm  and  well-knit  band  they  show. 

But  awhile  they  halt,  when  they  see  in  the  yard 

Of  stalwart  defenders  so  ready  a  guard. 

Spake  Flosi  :  **  Despite  our  numbers  strong. 

This  battle  may  be  both  tough  and  long. 

If  fought  in  the  open  :  such  price  we  shall  pay 

That  few  shall  tell  who  won  the  day. 

Though  they  be  thirty,  twice  threescore  we, 

There  are  champions  among  them  well  worth  three  : 

"While  some  who  most  keenly  our  quarrel  stirred 

Will  be  backward  in  deed  as  forward  in  word," 

7. 

Skarphedinn  marked  their  parleying  stay  : 
**  They  deem  us,"  quoth  he,  **  no  easy  prey 
Thus  warned  and  armed."     *'  Rather  defend 
The  house  within  :  he  of  Lithe-end, 
Brave  Gunnar,  alone  foiled  forty  so  : 
To  seek  close  quarters  these  will  be  slow. " 
Thus  Njal,  for  once  the  weaker  way 
Choosing.     Skarphedinn  answered  :  "  Yea  ; 
But  generous  foes  on  Gnnnar  came, 
To  win  by  fire  they  thought  foul  shame. 
Far  other  these.     Bent  on  our  bane 
No  means  they'll  spare  their  end  to  gain." 
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Then  Helgi  spake  :  '*  Brother,  Hwcre  ill 

To   cross  our  wise  old  father's  will."  * 

**  Nay,''  quoth  Skarphedinn  ;  **  the  wise  man/«y 

May  prove  unwise.     But  I  obey. 

Fox-like  to  stifle  ill  suits  ray  breath  ; 

Yet  burn  we  together,  I  fear  not  death." 

So  entered  they,  lured  to  their  doom, 

The  house  that  soon  should  be  their  tomb. 

8. 

'*  Now  are  they  ours  !'*  said  Flosi  glad  : 
*'  Men  soon  to  die  choose  counsels  mad. 
With  all  our  speed  press  we  straight  on, 
Beset  and  throng  the  door,  let  none    ' 
Break  forth.     And  compass  every  side, 
Lest  other  issue  forth  be  tried. 
Postern  or  wicket.     'Twere  our  bane. 
Vengeance  were  sure,  our  work  were  vain, 
Should  one  alone  of  the  brothers  three 
Or  Kari  their  sister's  lord  go  free." 

9. 

So  FlosL  with  his  best  in  front 
Charged  onward,  where,  to  bear  the  brunt, 
Two  champions  in  the  doorway  stood. 
And  first  Skarphedinn' s  axe  drank  bood. 
At  him  with  mighty  speai-thmst  dashed 
Bold  Uroald,  Aozur'sson.     Down  flashed 
The  Battle-ogress  i»lade,  and  hewed 
The  spear-head  oft ;  ihen,  quick  renewed, 
A  second  blow  beat  down  the  shield 
And  cleft  his  brow  :  he  tottering  reeled. 
And  backward  at  full  length  lay  dead. 
'*  Small  chance  had  that  one,"  Kari  said. 

10. 

Fierce  was  the  onslaught,  stern  the  play 
Of  thrust  and  blow  :  to  force  their  way 
Th'  assailants  strove,  but  no  advance 
Could  make,  for  frequent  shaft  and  lauce 
Flew  forth,  and  many  quailed  before 
That  dauntless  pair  who  kept  the  door. 
By  Grim  and  Helgi  backed.     Nor  found 
They  who  close  hemmed  the  honse  around. 
Inlet  or  opening  ;  firm  and  sure 
The  stronghold  doth  their  rage  endure. 

11. 

At  last  spake  Flosi  :  **  From  our  foes 
We  win  but  wounds  ;  one  slain  we  lose 
Whom  least  we  would.     By  sword  and  spear 
Methinks  we  force  not  entrance  here. 
And  some  who  egged  us  on  the  most 
Are  dull  with  blow  though  loud  in  boast. 
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Two  choices  have  we,  to  retarn. 
Or  house  and  all  within  to  burn. 
Death  were  the  issue  sure  of  one  ; 
The  other  were  a  deed  ill  done 
By  Christian  men,  a  grievous  deed, 
Yet  must  we  do  it  in  onr  need.'' 

12. 

So  they  gather  wood,  and  a  pile  they  make 
Before  the  doors,  and  fire  they  take 
And  set  thereto  ;  but  the  women-folk 
Throw  whey  or  water,  and  quench  in  smoke, 
Fast  as  the  foemen  light,  till  one — 
Kol  was  he  nam^d,  Thorstein's  son — 
Espied  of  vetches  dry  a  stack 
Against  the  house  close  to  the  back 
Upon  the  hill-slope,     **  Light  we  this, 
To  pass  the  fire  we  cannot  miss 
Into  the  lofts  above  the  hall  ; 
Soon  will  the  cross-trees  bum  and  fall." 
He  spake  :  *twas  done  ;  and,  ere  they  know. 
The  roof  above  is  all  aglow. 

13. 

Then  'gan  the  women  to  wail  and  to  weep, 
But  Njal  spake  comfort,  and  bade  them  keep 
Good  courage  all.     *'  This  storm  once  past. 
Ye  shall,''  he  said,  ^'  find  rest  at  last. 
Trust  Him  who  still  to  save  is  near." 
These  spake  he  and  other  words  of  cheer. 
But  yet  more  widely  overhead 
The  creeping  flames  their  ruin  spread. 

Now  to  the  door  went  Njal,  and  cried, 

**  Can  Flosi  hear  ?"     "  Yea,"  he  replied. 

**  Wilt  from  my  sons  atonement  take  ?" 

Said  Njal ;  **  or  wilt  thou  for  my  sake 

Let  any  men  go  forth  V*     But  he  : 

"  Thy  sons  for  no  price  shall  go  free  ; 

Till  they  be  dead  I  stir  not,  I  ; 

This  ends  our  dealings,  when  they  die. 

But  with  women  and  children  we  was^e  no  strife. 

They  and  the  house- carles  may  go  with  life.' 

15. 

**  Now  go,  Thorhalla,  thou,  and  they 
To  whom  'tis  given,  go  while  ye  may." 
So  Njal.     **  We  part,  thy  son  and  I, 
Not  as  we  thought ;  yet  will  I  try," 
She  said,  **  if  haply  a  loyal  wife 
May  vengeance  win  for  a  husband's  life.'* 
But  Astrid,  wife  of  Grim,  '*  E'en  yet. 
Thy  lord  may  'scape  :  such  foes  are  met 
Rightly  by  fraud  ;  come,  Helgi,  thou 
Come  forth  with  me  :  with  closky  I  trow. 


)> 
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And  kerchief  on  thy  head  for  dress, 
ThoaMt  pass  for  woman  in  the  press." 
Such  guile  misliked  him,  but  their  prayer 
Prevailed  at  last,  and  forth  they  fare. 
But  Flosi  marked,  **  Tall  is  that  dame 
And  broad  of  shoulders,  take  the  same 
And  hold  her."     Helgi  cast  the  cloak. 
Hewed  down  one  foeman  with  a  stroke, 
Then  stricken  by  great  Flosi' s  blade 
With  severed  head  in  dust  was  laid. 

16. 

Again  to  th'  entrance  Flosi  came, 

**  Good  father  Njal,"  he  cried,  '*  'twere  shame 

That  thou  shouldst  guiltless  born  ;  1  give 

Thee  egress  free, — come  out  and  live." 

*•  Not  so,"  said  Njal,  **  for  I  am  old. 

To  venge  my  sons  nor  fit  nor  bold. 

But  will  not  live  disgraced."     '*  Thou,  then, 

Housewife,"  cried  Flosi  once  again  ; 

*'  Come  out,  Bergthora,  for  no  sake 

Would  I  thy  life  thus  cruel  take." 

**  Nay,  Njal  was  husband  of  my  youth," 

Said  she  ;  '*  I  promised  in  all  truth 

One  fate  we  both  would  alway  share." 

So  turned  they  back,,  that  faithful  pair. 

17. 

**  What  counsel  now  ?"  Bergthora  said. 

"We  will  lie  down  upon  our  bed," 

Said  Njal ;  **  for  rest  I  long  have  craved." 

**  But  first,"  said  she,  "  thou  must  be  saved, 

Dear  grandchild  Thord,  nor  here  be  burned." 

**  Dear  minnie  mine,"  the  boy  returned, 

'^  Thou  promisedst  that  'gajnst  my  will 

Ne'er  should  1  leave  thee.     Life  were  ill 

After  you  dead  :  far  rather  I 

Choose  me  with  Njal  and  thee  to  die." 

18. 

She  bore  him  with  a  gentle  smile 

Toward  the  bed  ;  and  Njal  the  while 

Spake  to  his  steward  :  "  Bear  in  mind 

How  we  do  place  us,  so  thou 'It  find 

Our  bones  hereafter  ;  I  nor  turn 

Nor  flinch  for  reek  or  smart  or  burn. 

See'st  thou  yon  ox-hide  ?     O'er  as  spread 

That  covering  as  we  lie  abed. 

This  done,  go  forth,  and  make  good  haste 

To  save  thee  living  while  thou  roayst." 

So  down  they  lay,  the  loving  pair, 

With  the  lad  between  :  they  breathed  a  prayer, 

Made  sign  of  cross,  nor  stir  nor  word 

Thereafter  from  that  oouch  was  heard. 

"  Age  is  soon  weary,"  Skarphedinn  said, 

"  Our  father  and  mother  go  early  to  bed." 
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19, 

Fiercer  and  fiercer  the  red  flames  roar, 
Burning  fragments  bestrew  the  floor, 
Hotter  and  hotter  the  stifling  air, 
Bat  a  brave  heart  still  those  brothers  bear, 
Skarphedinn  and  Grim,  and  Kari  withal  ; 
And  fast  as  the  firebrands  sparkling  fall, 
Scornful  they  fling  them  abroad  on  their  foes. 
Who  pitiless  wait  the  cruel  close* 
No  more  they  shoot  on  the  men  within  ; 
**  On  them  with  weapons  no  fame  we  win," 
Said  Flosi ;  **  stand  we  but  idle  by. 
Fire  gains  us  a  sure  sad  victory." 

20. 

Now  nigh  the  hall-end  fell  a  beam. 

Slanting  across.     Of  hope  a  gleam  ^ 

Saw  Kari  :  "  Climb  we  by  this,"  said  he, 

'*  Then  leap,  and  haply  we  may  go  free. 

For  hitherward  is  blown  the  smoke, 

And  that  may  well  our  venture  cloke. 

And  leap  thou  first."     *'  Brother,  not  so  ; 

Upon  thy  heels  I'Jl  following  go." 

'*  That  were  unwise  ;  this  weakened  wood 

To  bear  thee  then  will  scarce  hold  good  ; 

But  I,  though  I  be  balked  of  this. 

Some  other  outlet  will  not  miss." 

So  Kari ;  but  Skarphedinn  said 

Unmoved,  '*  Go  thou,  and  venge  me  dead.^' 

21. 

Then  Kari  ran  up  the  beam  that  spanned 
From  floor  to  wall,  and  bore  in  hand 
A  burning  bench,  and  flung  outside 
His  burden.     The  nearest  scattered  them  wide. 
As  it  fell  in  their  midst,  and  Kari  aglow 
In  clothes  and  hair  they  might  not  know, 
As  down  from  the  wall  he  nimbly  leapt : 
Then  stealthily  with  the  smoke  he  crept 
And  gained  a  stream,  there  plunging  quenched 
The  flamc&  upon  him,  and  issuing  drenched 
Sped  on  smoke-screened,  till  in  hollow  ground 
Safe  hiding  awhile  and  rest  he  found. 

22. 

Skarphedinn  up  the  frail  bridge  sped 
With  unlike  hap  ;  for  'neath  his  tread 
The  burned  beam  snapt ;  yet  did  he  fall 
Upon  his  feet,  and  at  the  wall 
Leapt  grappling,  and  had  well-nigh  scaled 
The  top,  wnen  crackling  timbers  failed 
And  with  him  toppled.     **  What  must  be,** 
He  said,  '*  'tb  easy  now  to  see." 
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28. 

Two  brothers  alone  in  life  remain, 
Skarphedinn  and  Grim.     Awhile  the  twain 
Together  trode  the  fiery  floor, 
Till  Glim  sank  down  to  rise  no  more. 
Then  sought  Skarphedinn  the  gable  end, 
Where  soon  the  roof  down  crashing  penned 
His  prisoned  steps.     Nor  thence  he  stirred, 
Nor  sound  nor  groan  of  pain  was  heard  ; 
There  stern  and  soldier-like  he  stood 
Beside  his  axe,  that  in  the  wood 
Of  gable  wall  was  driven  deep,— 
Erect  he  met  his  deathful  sleep. 

24. 

^Tis  dawn.     Behold  a  dreary  scene  ! 

Where  life  and  health  and  stir  have  been. 

There  crumbling  walls  half-burned  and  bare 

Gape  roofless  to  the  chilly  air. 

The  floor  wittiin,  the  ground  without, 

With  relics  chaned  are  strown  about, 

Embers  still  glowing,  ashes  gray, 

While  here  and  there  in  garish  day 

The  paler  flames  with  fitful  greed 

On  fuel  fresh  unsated  feed. 

Sad  scene  1     Too  well  the  vengeful  crew 

Have  done  the  deed  they  sware  to  do. 

Stillness  is  here,  but  not  of  peace  ; 

Blood-feuds  by  bloodshed  do  not  cease. 

Burners,  beware  I  the  seed  ye  sow 

Shall  to  a  heavy  harvest  grow  ; 

At  Njal  so  slain,  the  good  and  wise. 

All  Iceland  loud  for  vengeance  cries. 

25. 

Anon  men  searched  the  mined  hall, 

And  gathered  bones  for  burial. 

Of  nine  that  perished  remains  they  found. 

And  duly  laid  in  hallowed  ground. 

Skarphedinn  stood,  e'en  as  he  died. 

At  the  hall-end,  and  by  his  side 

His  axe  :  scarce  burned  by  fire  his  corse  — 

The  planks  had  screened  the  flames'  full  force. 

Where  Njal  and  dame  Bergthora  lay. 

Deep  ashes  first  they  dug  away. 

Then  'neath  them  saw  the  tough  ox-hide. 

Shrivelled  by  fire  it  was  and  dried  ; 

But  when  they  lifted  it,  the  pair 

Lay  all  unburned  and  fresh  and  fair, 

They  and  the  lad  :  and,  wondrous  sight, 

Njal's  face  and  body  shone  so  bright. 

Men  said  such  marvel  ne'er  had  been. 

Never  in  death  such  beauty  seen. 

A  token  sure  bf  better  days 

To  come  erelong,  and  milder  ways, 
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When  truer  faith  o'er  Iceland  spread 
Should  roercy  set  in  vengeance'  stead. 
Nor  Njal  have  perished  all  in  vain, 
A  gentle  wight  ungently  slain. 

— Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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Qaapropter  cselmn  simili  ratione  fatendnmst 
Tenamqae  et  solem  lunam  mare,  oetera  qum 

sant, 
Non  esse  anica,  sed  nnmero  magis  innamerali. 

— LUOBSTTDS. 

Many  years  ago  I  lived  for  some  time 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  private  lunatic 
asylum,  kept  by  my  old  fellow-student, 
Dr.  Warden,  and,  having  always  been  dis- 
posed to  specialize  in  the  subject  of  men- 
tal disease,  I  often  availed  myself  of  his 
permission  to  visit  and  study  the  various 
cases  placed  under  his  charge.  In  one 
among  these,  that  of  a  patient  whom  I  will 
call  John  Lynn,  I  came  to  feel  a  peculiar 
interest,  apart  from  scientific  considera- 
tions. He  was  a  young  man  of  about 
twenty-five,  handsome,  gentlemanlike;  and 
to  a  superficial  observer  apparently  quite 
free  from  any  symptoms  of  his  malady. 
His  intellectual  powers  were  far  above  the 
average,  and  had  been  highly  trained  ;  in 
fact,  the  strain  of  preparing  for  a  brilliant- 
ly successful  university  examination  had 
proved  the  cause  of  a  brain  fever,  followed 
by  a  long  period  of  depression,  culminat- 
ing in  more  than  one  determined  attempt 
at  suicide,  which  had  made  it  necessary  to 
place  him  under  surveillance.  When  I 
first  met  him  he  had  spent  six  months  at 
Greystones  House,  and  was,  in  Dr.  War- 
den's opinion,  making  satisfactory  prog- 
ress toward  complete  recovery.  His  mind 
seemed  to  be-  gradually  regaining  its  bal- 
ance, his  spirits  their  elasticity,  and  the 
only  unfavorable  feature  in  his  case  was 
his  strong  taste  for  abstruse  metaphysical 
studies,  which  he  could  not  be  prevented 
fr^m  occasionally  indulging.  But  a  spell 
of  Kant  and  Hartmann,  Comte,  and  Ham- 
ilton, and  Co.,  was  so  invariably  followed 
by  a  more  or  less  retrograde  period  of  ex- 
citement  and  dejection,  that  Dr.  Warden 
and  I  devoted  no  small  ingenuity  to  the 
invention  of  expedients  for  diveiting  his 
thoughts  from  those  pernicious  volumes, 
and  our  efforts  were  not  uofrequently  re- 
warded with  success. 

My  acquaintance  with  him  was  several 


months  old,  when,  one  fine  midsummer 
day,  I  called  at  Greystones  House  after  an 
unusually  long  absence  of  a  week  or  more. 
The  main  object  of  my  visit  was  to  borrow 
a  book  from  John  Lynn,  and  accordingly, 
after  a  short  conversation  with  Dr.  War- 
den, I  asked  whether  I  could  see  him^ 
"  Oh,  certainly,"  said  the  Doctor  ;  **  I'm 
afraid,  though,  that  you  won't  find  him 
over  flourishing.  He's  been  at  that  con- 
founded stuff  SkleegeU  and  Fictyy  and 
Skuppenhoor^^ — my  friend  is  no  German 
scholar,  and  his  eccentric  pronunciation 
seemed  to  accentuate  the  scornful  empha- 
sis which  he  laid  upon  each  obnoxious 
name — **  hammer  and  tongs  ever  since 
last  Monday,  and  you  know  that  always 
means  mi(>chief  witli  him.  To-day,  how- 
ever, he  has  apparently  taken  to  Berkeley 
and  Herbert  Spencer,  which  is  a  degree 
better,  and  he  was  talking  about  you  at 
luncheon,  which  I  thought  rather  a  good 
sign  ;  so  perhaps  he  may  come  round  this 
time  without  much  trouble." 

Having  reached  John  Lynn's  apart- 
ments, however,  I  did  not  feel  disposed  to 
adopt  the  Doctor's  hopeful  view.  For 
though  he  appeared  outwardly  composed 
and  collected — epithets  which,  indeed,  al- 
ways sound  a  warning  note — there  was  a 
restlessness  in  the  young  man's  glance,  and 
a  repressed  enthusiasm  in  his  tone,  whence 
I  augured  no  good.  Moreover,  I  found  it 
quite  impossible  to  steer  our  conversation 
out  of'  the  channel  in  which  his  thoughts 
were  setting  ;  and  this  was  the  atomic 
theory.  I  did  my  best  for  some  time, 
but  to  no  purpose  at  all.  The  atoms  and 
molecules  drifted  into  everything,  through 
the  most  improbable  crevices,  like  the  dust 
of  an  Australian  whirlwind.  They  got  into 
Sport,  and  Politics,  and  the  current  piece 
of  parochial  gossip — which  really  had  not 
the  remotest  connection  with  any  scientific 
subject — and  the  latest  novel  of  the  season, 
albeit  the  time  of  the  modern  metaphysical 
romance  was  not  yet.  So  at  length, 
abandoning  the  bootless  struggle,  I  resolved 
to  let  him  say  his  say,  and  the  consequence 
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was  that  after  some  half -hour's  discourse, 
which  I  will  not  tempt  the  reader  to  skip, 
I  found  myself  meekly  assenting  to  the 
proposition  of  the  infinitude  of  the  mate- 
rial universe,  and  the  aggregation  and  vi- 
bration  of  innumerable  homogeneous  atoms 
as  the  origin  of  all  things,  from  matter  to 
emotion,  from  the  four-inch  brick  to  the 
poet's  dream  of  the  Unknown. 

**  Now,  what  has  always  struck  me  as 
strange,"  quoth  John  Lynn,  who  at  this 
point  leaned  forward  toward  roe,  and  held 
me  with  a  glittering  eye,  which  to  the  pro- 
fessional element  in  my  mind  sub- con- 
sciously suggested  the  exhibition  of  seda- 
tives— '^  what  strikes  me  as  strange  is  the 
manner  in  which  scientists  practically  ig- 
nore an  exceedingly  important  implication 
of  the  theory — one,  too,  that  has  been 
pointed  out  very  distinctly  by  Lucretius, 
not  to  go  farther  back.  1  refer  to  the  fact 
that  such  a  limitless  atomic  universe  nec- 
essarily involves,  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  permutations  and  combinations,  the 
existence,  the  simultaneous  existence,  of 
innumerable  solar  systems  absolutely  simi- 
lar to  our  own,  each  repeating  it  in  every 
detail,  from  the  willow.leaves  in  the  sun 
to  the  petals  on  that  geranium-plant  in  the 
window,  while  in  each  of  them  the  prog- 
ress of  events  has  been  identically  the  same, 
from  the  condensation  of  gaseous  nebulas 
down  to  the  prices  on  'Change  in  London 
at  noon  to-day.  A  minute's  rational  re- 
fection shows  that  the  admission's  inevi- 
table. For,  grant  that  the  requisite  com- 
bination doesn't  occur  more  than  once  in 
a  tract  of  a  billion  trillion  quintillions  of 
square  miles,  what's  that,  ay,  or  that 
squared  and  cubed,  to  us  with  infinite  space 
to  draw  upon  ?  You'll  not  overtake  the 
winged  javelin.  But,  of  course,  this  isn't 
all.  For  it  follows  from  the  same  consid- 
erations that  we  must  recognize  the  pres- 
ent existence  not  only  of  inconceivably 
numerous  earths  exactly  contemporaneous 
with  our  own,  and  consequently  arrived  at 
exactly  its  stage  of  development,  but  also 
of  as  many  more,  older  and  younger,  now 
exhibiting  each  successive  state,  past  and 
future,  through  which  ours  has  already 
proceeded,  or  at  which  it  is  destined  to 
arrive.  For  example,  there  are  some  still 
in  the  palaeolithic  period,  and  others  where 
our  Aryan  ancestors  are  driving  their  cattle 
westward  over  the  Asiatic  steppes.  The 
battle  of  Marathon's  going  on  in  one  set, 
and  Shakespeare's  writing  Hamlet's  Is  life 


worth  living  ?  in  another.  Here  they've 
just  finished  the  general  election  of  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  ninety-something,  and 
here  they're  in  the  middle  of  the  next  big 
European  war,  and  here  they're  beginning 
to  get  over  the  effects  of  the  submergence 
of  Africa,  and  the  resurrection  of  Atlantis 
— and  so  on  to  infinity.  To  make  a  more 
personal  application,  there's  a  series  of 
earths  where  you  at  the  present  moment  are 
playing  marbles  in  a  holland  bib,  and  an- 
other where  people  are  coming  back  from 
my  funeral,  and  saying  that  that  sort  of 
thing  is  really  an  awful  grind,  you  know." 

**  Oh,  well,"  I  said,  in  a  studiously 
bored  and  cold-waterish  way, '' perhaps 
these  speculations  may  be  interesting 
enough — not  that  they  ever  struck  me  as 
particularly  so.  But  what  do  they  all 
come  to  ?  It  seems  to  me  quite  easy  to 
understand  why  scientists,  as  you  say,  ig- 
nore them.  They've  good  reason  to  do 
that,  with  so  much  more  promising  ma- 
terial on  hands.  Why  should  they  waste 
their  time  over  such  hopeless  hypotheses 
— or  facts,  whichever  you  like  ?" 

*^  Then,  conceding  them  to  be  facts, 
you  consider  that  they  can  have  no  practi- 
cal significance  for  science  ?"  said  John 
Lynn,  with  a  kind  of  latent  triumph  in  hia 
tone. 

'*  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  I  promptly  replied, 
''  Supposing  that  this  world  is  merely  one 
in  a  crop  all  as  much  alike  as  the  cabbages 
in  a  row,  and  supposing  that  I  am  merely- 
one  in  a  bushel  of  Tom  Harlowes  as 
strongly  resembling  each  other  as  the  peas 
in  a  pod,  what's  the  odds  so  long  as  these 
doubles — or  rather  infinitibles — keep  at 
the  respectful  distance  you  suggest  ?  If 
they  were  to  come  much  in  one's  way,  I 
grant  that  the  effect  might  be  slightly  con- 
fusing and  monotonous,  but  this,  it  would 
appear,  is  not  remotely  possible." 

*'  But  I  believe  you're  quite  mistaken 
there.  Dr.  Harlowe,"  he  said,  still  with 
the  suppressed  eagerness  of  a  speaker  who 
is  clearing  the  approaches  to  a  sensational 
disclosure  ;  '*  or  would  you  think  a  fact 
had  no  scientific  value,  if  it  went  a  long 
way  toward  accounting  for  those  mysteri- 
ous phenomena  of  clairvoyance — second 
sight,  call  it  what  yoa  will — the  occurrence 
of  which  is  generally  admitted  to  be  unde- 
niable and  inexplicable  ?  For,  look  here, 
assuming  the  facts  to  be  as  I  have  stated, 
the  explanation  is  simply  this  :  the  clair- 
voyant has  somehow  got  a  glimpse  into 
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one  of  these  facsimile  worlds,  which  hap- 
pens to  be  a  few  years  ahead  of  ours  in 
point  of  time,  and  has  seen  how  things  are 
going  on  there." 

"Really,  ray  good  fellow,"  I  inter- 
posed, "  considering  the  billions  and  quin- 
tillxons  of  miles  which  you  were  talking 
abont  80  airily  just  now,  the  simplicity  of 
the  explanation  is  scarcely  so  apparent  as 
one  could  wish." 

'*  However,  it's  an  immense  advance,  I 
can  tell  you,  upon  any  one  that  has  hith- 
erto been  put  forward,"  he  persisted  with 
unabated  confidence.  **  Why,  nowadays 
there's  surely  no  great  difficulty  in  imag. 
ining  very  summary  methods  of  dealing 
with  space.  Contrast  it  with  the  other 
difficulty  of  supposing  somebody  to  have 
seen  something  whicn  actually  does  not 
exist,  and  you  11  see  that  the  two  are  alto- 
gether disparate.  In  short,  the  whole 
thing  seems  clear  enough  to  me  on  a  priori 

f  rounds  ;  but,  no  doubt,  that  may  partlj' 
e  because  I  am  to  a  certain  extent  inde- 
pendent of  them,  as  I've  lately  had  an  op- 
portunity of  visiting  a  planet  which  differs 
from  this  one  solely  in  having  had  a  small 
start  of  it — five  years,  I  should  say,  or 
thereabouts." 

**  Oh,  by  Jove  !  he's  ever  so  much 
worse  than  I  thought,"  I  said  to  myself, 
considerably  chagrined ;  and  then,  knowing 
that  to  drive  in  a  delusion  is  always  dan- 
gerous, I  went  on  aloud  :  "  What  on  earth 
do  you  mean,  Lynn  ?  Am  I  to  understand 
that  you  are  meditating  a  trifling  excursion 
through  the  depths  of  space  ?  or  has  it  al- 
ready come  off  ?" 

**  It  has,''  he  answered  curtly. 

**  May  I  ask  when  ?"  with  elaborate 
sarcasm. 

**  Yesterday.  I'd  like  to  give  you  an 
account  of  it— and  if  you'd  take  a  cigar, 
perhaps  youM  look  less  preposterously  : 
We  understand  -  all  -  about  -  that  -  sort  -  of- 
thing-you-know.  You  really  don't  on  the 
present  occasion,  and  it  is  absurd,  not  to 
say  exasperating,"  quoth  John  Lynn, 
handing  me  the  case  with  a  good- humored 
laueh. 

1  took  one,  feeling  somewhat  perplexed 
at  his  cheerfulness,  as  his  attacks  had  hith- 
erto been  invariably  attended  by  despond- 
ency and  gloom  ;  and  he  resumed  his  state- 
ment as  follows  : — **  It  happened  in  the 
course  of  yesterday  morning.  I  was  sit- 
ting up  here  doing  nothing  in  particular  ; 
I  believe  I  supposed  myself  to  be  reading 
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a  bit  of  the  De  Natura  Rerum^  when  sud- 
denly I  discovered  that  I  was  really  stand- 
ing in  a  very  sandy  lane,  and  looking  orer 
a  low  gate  into  a  sort  of  lawn  or  pleasure- 
grounds.  Now,  let  us  take  it  for  granted 
that  you've  said  I  simply  dropped  asleep 
— I  didn't  all  the  same.  The  lawn  ran  up 
a  slope  to  the  back  of  a  house,  all  gables, 
and  queer-shaped  windows,  and  tall  chim- 
ney-stacks, covered  with  ivy  and  other 
creepers — clematis,  I  think,  at  any  rate 
there  were  sheets  of  white  blossom  against 
the  dark  green.  It's  a  place  I  never  saw 
before,  that  I'm  pretty  certain  of  ;  there 
are  some  points  about  it  that  I'd  have  been 
likely  to  remember  if  I  had.  For  instance, 
the  long  semicircular  flights  of  tuif  steps 
to  left  and  right,  and  the  flower  beds  cut 
out  of  the  grass  between  them  into  the 
shape  of  little  ships  and  boats,  a  whole 
fleet,  with  sails  and  oars  and  flags,  which 
struck  me  as  a  quaint  device.  Then  in 
one  corner  there  was  a  huge  puzzle-mon- 
key nearly  blocking  up  a  turnstile  in  the 
bank  ;  I  remember  thinking  it  might  bo 
awkward  for  any  one  coming  that  way  in  the 
dark.  Looking  back  down  the  lane,  which 
was  only  a  few  yards  of  cart-track,  there 
were  the  beach  and  the  sea  close  by  ;  a 
flattish  shore  with  the  sand-hills,  covered 
with  bent  and  furze,  zigzagging  in  and  out 
nearer  to  and  farther  from  high- water 
mark.  There  are  miles  of  that  sort  of 
thing  along  the  east  coast,  and,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  ultimately  found  out  that  it 
can  have  been  no  great  distance  from 
Lowestoft — frbm  what  corresponds  with 
our  Lowestoft,  of  course,  I  mean.  And 
I  may  observe  that  I  never  have  been  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  at  least  not  nearer 
than  Norwich. 

"  Well,  as  you  may  suppose,  such  an 
abrupt  change  of  scene  is  a  rather  startling 
experience  ;  and  I  must  frankly  confess 
that  I  haven't  at  present  the  wildest  idea 
how  it  was  effected"  (**  Hear,  hear," 
said  I),  **  any  more  than  you  can  explain 
how  certain  vibrations  in  the  air  are  at  this 
moment  producing  sounds  causing  in  your 
brain  other  vibrations,  which  we  would 
call  a  belief  that  I  am  either  raving  or 
romancing.  But  the  strange  feeling — 
which  in  itself  proves  that  it  wasn't  a 
dream,  for  who  ever  is  surprised  at  anything 
in  one  ? — wore  off  before  long,  and  I  be- 
gan to  make  observations.  As  for  the 
time  of  day,  one  could  see  by  the  shadows 
and  dew  on  the  grass  that  it  was  morning, 
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a   considerably  earlier  hour  tban  it  had 
been    here   when    I    quitted    Greystones 
abruptly  ;  and  the  trees  and  flowers  show- 
ed that  it  was  early  summer.     Nobody  was 
visible  about  the  place,  but  I  heard   the 
scraping  of  a  rake  upon  gravel  somewhere 
near,  whence  I  inferred  the  vicinity  of  a 
gardener.     After  standing  still  for  what 
seemed  a  considerable  length  of  time — I 
had  forgotten  to  put  on  my  watch,  and  so 
could  only  guess — I  resolved  upon  com- 
mitting a  trespass  to  the  extent  of  seeking 
out  this  man,  in  hopes  of  thus  gaining 
some  clew  to  the  mazo  of  mystery  at  the 
heart  of  which  I  had  suddenly  been  set, 
and  as  a  preliminary  I  framed  several  ques- 
tions ingeniously  designed  to  extract  as 
much  information  as  possible  without  be- 
traying my  own  state  of  bewildered  igno- 
rance.    But  when  I  tried  to  carry  out  this 
plan,  it  proved  quite  impracticable.     The 
gate  at  which  I  stood  was  unlatched,  the 
banks  on  either  hand  were  low  and  appar- 
ently most  easily  scaUble,  yet  1  found  it 
by  no  means  possible  to  effect  an  entrance 
into  those  pleasure  grounds.     My  attempts 
to  do  so  were  instantly  frustrated,  repulsed, 
in  a  manner  which  1  am  totally  unable  to 
describe  ;   some   strange  force,   invisible 
and  irresistible   as    gravitation,    arrested 
every  movement  in  that  direction,  almost 
before  it  had  been  telegraphed  from  brain 
to  muscle.     In  short,  a  few  experiments 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  while  I  could 
proceed  unchecked  to  right  or  left  along 
the  shore,  I  was  absolutely  prohibited  from 
taking  a  single  step  farther  inland.     How 
far  my  limits  extended  to  seaward,  I  nat- 
urally did   not  fully  investigate,   having 
once  ascertained  that  the  water's  edge  did 
not  bring  me  to  the  end  of  my  tether.     It 
was  a  sort  of  converse  of  King  Canute  and 
the  waves.     Here  I  was  between  the  deep 
sea  and — I  will  not  say  the  Devil — but,  at 
any  rate,  a  manifestation  of  some  occult 
Power,  such  as  mankind,  during  a  certain 
stage  of  development,  is  prone  to  identify 
with  that  personage.     I  had  been,  as  it 
were,  set  down  in  a  fixed  groove,  out  of 
which  I  could  no  more  pass  than  I  could 
now  transcend   the  three    dimensions  of 
space. 

**  Having  clearly  recognized  this  state 
of  things,  I  next  bethought  me  of  making 
my  presence  audible,  with  a  view  to  at- 
tracting thither  the  possible  guide,  philos- 
opher, and  friend,  whom  I  might  not  go 
to  seek.     This  expedient,  however,  failed 


even  more  promptly  than  the  other ;  I 
couldn't  utter  a  sound.  Then,  like  old 
Joe,  *  I  took  up  a  stone  and  I  knocked  at 
the  gate,'  and  such  is  the  strength  of  asso- 
ciation, that  I  continued  the  process  for 
some  time  before  it  dawned  upon  me  that 
my  hammering  produced  no  noise  what- 
ever. It  is  true  that  soon  afterward  a  ri- 
diculous-looking small  terrier  came  trotting 
round  the  corner  ;  but  his  bored  and  in- 
different air  only  too  plainly  proved  his 
arrival  to  be  mm  propter  hoc.  I  vainly 
endeavored  to  attract  his  attention,  whist- 
ling phantom  whistles,  and  slapping  my 
knees,  and  even  going  to  the  lengths  of 
flourishing  defiant  legs  ;  but  the  mountain 
could  not  have  been  more  disregardful  of 
Mahomet  than  he  of  me.  And,  as  if  to 
show  that  this  arose  from  no  natural  im- 
perturbability of  disposition,  he  presently 
saw  fit  to  bark  himself  hoarse  at  a  flock  of 
sparrows.  Altogether  it  seemed  sufficient- 
ly obvious  that  in  these  new  scenes — where 
and  whatever  they  might  be — I  was  to  play 
the  part  merely  of  a  spectator,  invisible, 
inaudible,  intangible  ;  and,  furthermore, 
that  my  opportunities  for  looking  on  were 
subject  to  rigorous  circumscription,  ap- 
proaching that  experienced  by  the  boy  who 
peers  under  the  edges  of  the  circus-tent 
and  sees  the  hoofs  of  the  horses.  Still, 
unsatisfactory  as  I  might  consider  this  ar* 
rangeraent,  I  had  no  resource  save  to  ac- 
quiesce therein  ;  nor  could  I  under  the  cir- 
cumstances think  of  anything  better  to  do 
than  to  keep  on  loitering  about  the  gate, 
waiting  for  whatever  might  happen  next. 

^*  What  happened  next  was  that  a  glasa- 
door  in  the  house  opened,  and  out  of  it 
came  two  ladies,  in  one  of  whom  I  recog- 
nized, as  they  walked  toward  me  down  the 
slope,  my  eldest  sister,  Elizabeth.  There 
was  nothing  in  her  appearance  to  make  me 
for  a  moment  doubt  her  identity,  though 
it  did  strike  me  that  she  looked  unusually 
grave  and — yes,  decidedly  older — and 
seemed  to  have  lost  the  pleasant  freshnesa 
of  coloring  which  mainly  constitutes  what 
the  Irish  call  *  pig-beauty.'  I  was  then  in- 
clined to  attribute  this  impression  to  the 
queer  old-fashioned-looking  dress  she 
wore  ;  but  I  must  now  suppose  her  attire 
to  have  been  whatever  t^  to  be  the  latest 
novelty  for  that  particular  summer.  The 
other  gill  puzzled  me  much  more,  for  al- 
though there  was  certainly  something  fa- 
miliar to  me  in  her  aspect,  I  couldn't  fit 
any  name  to  her  uncommonly  pretty  face 
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and  figure  ;  and  it  wasn't  until  I  heard 
my  sister  call  Ixer  *  Nellie'  that  the  truth 
occurred  to  me — it  was  Ilelen  Rollestoo. 
She,  you  know,  is  a  sort  of  cousin  of  ours, 
and  roy  mother's  ward  and  has  lived  with 
us  most  of  her  life,  so  there  was  nothing 
surprising  in  finding  her  and  Elizabeth  to- 
gether. The  curious  and,  except  upon  one 
hypothesis,  unaccountable  part  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  that  whereas  I  saw  her  a  few  months 
ago  in  the  guise  of  an  angular,  inky -fin- 
gered school-girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  at 
most,  yesterday  she  had  shot  up  to  twenty 
or  thereabouts,  had,  I  believe,  grown  sev- 
eral inches,  and  had  undoubtedly  turned 
into  a  "  come  out*'  young  lady.  I  must 
say  that  she  had  improved  very  much  dur- 
ing the  transformation  :  I  should  never 
have  thought  Miss  Nellie  had  the  makings 
of  such  a  pretty  girl.  Not  that  it*s  a  style 
I  particularly  admire  ;  too  tall  and  dark 
for  my  taste,  and  I  should  be  inclined  to 
predict  her  ultimate  development  into  a 
tine  woman — rather  an  aversion  of  mine, 
but  distinctly  handsome  all  the  same. 

"  Well,  they  went  about  picking  flow- 
ers for  a  long  time,  without  coming  near 
enough  for  me  to  overhear  what  they  were 
saying,  which  I  was  extremely  anxious  to 
do.  But  at  last  they  came  down  the  path 
running  along  inside  the  boundary -bank, 
and  sat  down  to  sort  their  roses  and  pinks 
on  a  garden-seat,  behind  which  I  found 
no  difficulty  in  taking  up  a  position  well 
within  eavesdropping  distance.  I'd  begun 
by  this  time  to  suspect  how  matters  stood, 
and  was  consequently  rather  uneasy  in  my 
mind.  One  can't  find  oneself  suddenlv 
plumped  down  five  years  or  so  ahead  of 
yesterday,  without  speculating  as  to  how 
things — and  people — have  gone  on  in  the 
meanwhile.  So  much  may  happen  in  five 
years.  The  situation  produces  the  same 
sort  of  feeling  that  I  fancy  one  might  have 
upon  finding  oneself  intact  after  a  railway 
accident,  and  proceeding  to  investigate 
who  among  one's  fellow  passengers  have 
held  together,  what  number  of  limbs  they 
still  can  muster,  and  so  on.  Of  course  I 
was  not  sure  that  I  would  learn  anything 
from  their  conversation  ;  they  might  have 
talked  for  an  hour  without  saying  a  word 
to  enlighten  me  ;  but,  as  good  luck  would 
have  it,  they  were  evidently  discussing  a 
batch  of  letters  received  that  morning  from 
various  members  of  the  family,  about 
whom  I  was  thus  enabled  to  pick  up  many 
more  or  less  disconnected  facts.     It  ap- 


peared, for  instance,  that  my  sister  Maud 
was  married,  and  living  in  South  Kensing- 
ton. My  brother  Dick,  who  has  just  got 
a  naval  cadetship,  was  in  command  of  a 
gunboat  somewhere  off  the  Chinese  coast. 
Walter  seemed  to  be  doing  well  on  tbe 
horse- ranche  in  the  Rockies,  which  he's 
hankering  after  at  present — all  satisfactory 
enough.  The  only  thing  that  made  me 
uneasy  was  that  for  some  time  neither  of 
them  mentioned  my  mother^  and  it  really 
was  an  immense  relief  to  my  mind  when 
at  last  Elizabeth  said  : 

**  *  I  see,  Nellie,  that  we  haven't  got  any 
sweet-pea,  and  the  mother  always  likes  a 
bit  for  her  table  ;'  and  Nellie  replied  : 

'*  *  We  must  get  some  before  we  go  in. 
Her  cold  seems  to  be  much  better  this 
morning. ' 

*'  *  Oh  yes,  nearly  gone.  There's  not 
the  least  fear,  I  should  think,  that  she 
won't  be  able  to  appear  on  Thursday. 
That  would  be  indeed  unlucky  ;  why,  a 
wedding  without  a  mother-in-law  would  be 
nearly  as  bad  as  one  without  a  bridegroom, 
wouldn't  it,  Nellie  ?'  Nellie  laughed  and 
blushed,  but  expressed  no  opinion,  and 
Elizabeth  went  on  :  *  Talking  of  that,  do 
you  expect  Vincent  this  morning  ?' 

'*  *  1  don't  quite  know.  He  wasn't  sure 
whether  his  leave  would  begin  to-day  or 
on  Wednesday — ^that  is  to-morrow.  He 
said  that  if  he  got  it  to-day,  he  would  look 
in  here  on  his  way  to  Lowestoft. ' 

'*  'Oh,  on  his  way  ;  rather  a  round- 
about way  from  Norwich,  I  should  have 
thought.  Do  you  know,  Nellie,  I'm  glad 
that  you'll  be  quartered  in  York  next  win- 
ter. I  believe  there's  much  more  going 
on  there  than  at  Norwich,  and  you  can  ask 
me  to  stay  with  you  whenever  you  are  par- 
ticularly gay.  There,  now,  you've  mixed 
up  all  the  single  pinks  that  I  had  just  caie- 
fuUy  sorted  from  the  double  ones — what 
a  mischievous  young  person  you  are  !' 

*'  From  these  last  remarks  I  inferred  two 
facts  respecting  Vincent,  my  youngest 
brother,  now  at  Rugby,  neither  of  which 
would  I  have  been  at  all  inclined  to  pre- 
dict. For  one  of  them  was  that  he  had 
entered  the  army,  whereas  he  has  so  far 
displayed  no  leanings  toward  a  military 
career.  I  should  say  that  his  tastes  were 
decidedly  bucolic,  and,  moreover,  I  can't 
imagine  how  on  earth  he  is  to  get  through 
the  examinations,  as  bis  only  books  are 
cricket- bats  and  footballs,  which  won't 
help  him  much  even  for  the  Preliminary. 
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But  I  think  tliere  are  still  fewer  premoni- 
tory symptoms  of  the  second  fact — that  he 
was  about  in  the  immediate  future  to  con- 
tract a  matrimonial  alliance  with  Helen 
Rolleston.  Why,  the  idea's  absurd.  I 
remember  that  in  the  days  of  their  in- 
fancy, being  nearly  contemporaries,  they 
used  to  squabble  a  good  deal,  and  at  pres- 
ent I  believe  they  regard  one  another  with 
a  feeling  of  happy  indifference.  In  Vin- 
cent's last  letter  to  me  he  said  he  was 
afraid  that  he  would  find  the  house  awfully 
overrun  with  girls  when  he  went  home, 
which  was,  if  Vm  not  mistaken,  a  graceful 
allusion  to  the  circumstance  that  Nellie's 
holidays  coincide  with  his  own. 

"However,  likely  or  nnlikdy,  I  had 
soon  conclusive  proof  that  such  was  actual- 
ly the  case,  as  Vincent  himself  arrived,  not 
easily  recognizable,  indeed,  having  devel- 
oped into  a  remarkably  good-looking 
young  fellow,  got  up,  too,  with  a  regard 
for  appearances  not  generally  conspicuous 
in  hobbledehoys  of  seventeen.  The  dis- 
creet way  in  which  Elizabeth  presently  de- 
tached herself  from  the  group  and  went  to 
gather  sweet-pea,  would  alone  have  led  me 
to  suspect  the  state  of  affairs,  even  if  the 
demeanor  of  the  other  two  had  not  made 
it  so  very  plain  before  they  walked  round 
a  corner  beyond  the  range  of  my  observa- 
tions. But  they  were  scarcely  out  of  sight, 
when  tiiere  appeared  upon  the  scene  a 
fourth  person  who  took  me  utterly  by  sur- 
prise, though,  of  course,  if  I  had  consid- 
ered a  little,  it  was  natural  enough  that  I 
—•I  mean  he — should  be  there.  AH  the 
same,  it  gives  one  an  uncommonly  uncan- 
ny sensation,  I  can  tell  you,  to  see  oneself 
walk  out  of  a  door  some  way  off,  stand 
looking  about  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
then  come  sauntering  toward  one  with  his 
hands  in  your  pockets — I'm  afraid  my  pro- 
nouns are  rather  mixed,  but  yon  must 
make  allowances  for  the  unusual  circum- 
stances which  I  am  describing.  No  doubt 
my  feelings  resembled  those  of  the  old  fel- 
low— ^Zoroaster,  wasn't  it  ? — who  *  met  his 
owm  image  walking  in  a  garden,'  and  if 
so,  he  can't  be  congratulated  upon  the 
experience  ;  one  gets  more  accustomed  to 
it  after  a  bit,  but  at  first  it's  intensely  dis- 
concerting. I'm  not  sure  whether  in  such 
cases  we  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us  :  I 
should  fancy  so,  for  I  noticed  that  I  look- 
ed extremely— I  must  hope  abnormally — 
grumpy  ;  I  don't  think  I  was  improved 
either  by  the  short  beard  he  had  set  up. 


not  to  mention  several  streaks  of  gray  in 
my  hair.  Just  then  I  saw  Elizabeth  cross- 
ing the  grass  to  speak  to  me — I  don't  mean 
to  myself,  you  know,  but  to  him — and  I 
heard  her  say  :  *  You're  a  very  unfeeling 
relative  !  Have  you  forgotten  that  this  is 
my  birthday,  or  do  you  consider  twenty- 
four  too  venerable  an  age  for  congratula- 
tions ?'  (This,  by  the  way,  fixes  the  date 
exactly  :  it  must  have  been  the  twenty- 
third  of  June,  five  years  ahead  from  to- 
morrow.) I  regret  to  say  that  in  reply  he 
only  gave  a  sort  of  grunt,  and  muttered 
something  about  anniversaries  being  a 
great  bore  ;  and  I  remember  thinking  that 
if  I  were  she  I'd  leave  him  to  get  out  of 
his  bad  temper  myself — I  say,  these  pro- 
nouns are  really  getting  quite  too  many  for 
me." 

**  Your  own  name  is  rather  a  convenient 
length  ;  why  not  use  it  ?"  I  observed  ; 
and  he  adopted  the  suggestion. 

'*  Well  then,  Elizabeth  and  John  Lynn 
strolled  aimlessly  about  for  a  while,  but 
soon  went  into  the  house,  and  after  that  I 
saw  nobody  else,  except  occasionally  the 
gardener,  for  what  seemed  a  very  long 
period.  I  had  nothing  at  all  to  do,  and 
the  time  dragged  considerably.  The  strip 
of  beach  on  which  I  could  move  about  was 
hot  and  glaring,  and  disagreeably  deep  in 
soft  sand  ;  yet,  for  want  of  better  occupa- 
tion, in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  I  walk- 
ed more  than  a  mile  along  it  in  a  northerly 
direction,  until  I  came  to  a  dilapidated- 
looking  old  boat-house,  built  in  a  recess 
between  two  sand-hills,  and  just  beyond 
the  line  I  couldn't  cross.  Having  reached 
this  point,  and  perceiving  no  other  objects 
of  interest,  I  slowly  retraced  my  steps 
toward  the  pleasure-grounds  gate.  By 
this  time  it  raust^  have  been  four  or  five 
o'clock,  and  the  weather,  hitherto  bright 
and  clear,  showed  a  change  for  the  worse. 
An  ugly  livid-hued  cloud  was  spreading 
like  a  bruise  over  the  sky  to  the  south- 
east, and  sudden  gusts  began  to  ruffle  up 
the  long  bent  grasses  of  the  sand-hills  on 
my  ri<rbt  hand. 

'*  When  I  came  near  the  gate,  several 
people  were  standing  at  it,  apparently 
watching  two  men  who  were  doing  some- 
thing to  a  small  sailing-boat,  which  lay  off 
a-  little  pier  close  by.  Elizabeth  and  Nel- 
lie, and  my  other  sister  Juliet,  were  there, 
and  Elizabeth  was  explaining  to  an  elderly 
man,  whom  I  have  never  succeeded  in 
identifying,  that  Jack  and  Vincent  intend* 
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ed  to  sail  across  to  Graston  Spit — she 
pointed  over  the  water  to  a  low  tongue  of 
land  at  no  great  distance — which  would  he 
Vincent's  shortest  way  to  Lowestoft.  *  In 
that  case,'  said  he,  ^  the  sooner  they're 
off  the  better,  for  it  looks  as  if  wc  might 
have  a  squall  before  very  long,  and  the 
glass  is  by  no  means  steady  to-day.' 
Whereupon  ensued  a  short  feminine  f  ugtie 
on  the  theme  of  :  '  Perhaps  it  would  be 
wiser  for  them  to  give  up  the  idea — I  hope 
they  won't  go — Jack  could  drive  him  to 
the  station,  you  know — Don't  you  think 
it  would  be  much  wiser  if — '  in  the  midst 
of  which  they  both  arrived,  and  naturally 
scouted  the  suggestion  that  they  should 
abandon  their  sail,  John  Lynn,  whose  tem- 
per seemed  to  have  somewhat  improved, 
asserting  that  they  would  have  a  splendid 
breeze,  and  that  he  would  be  back  again 
in  an  hour  or  so.  Accordingly  they  hur- 
ried over  their  adieux,  and  lost  no  time  in 
getting  off,  taking  no  man  with  them. 

**  They  had  been  gone  perhaps  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  when  the  ^  splendid 
breeze'  made  its  appearance  in  the  shape 
of  a  furious  squall,  which  came  hissing  and 
howling  on  with  remarkable  suddenness 
and  violence,  and  brought  the  girls,  who 
were  still  out  of  doors,  running  with  dis- 
mayed countenances  to  look  over  the  gate 
to  seaward.  The  sweeping  gusts  bore  to 
tue  fitful  snatches  of  anxious  colloquies,  the 
general  drift  of  which,  however,  seemed  to 
be  toward  the  conclusion  that  the  boat 
must  have  got  over  before  the  wind  sprang 
up,  and  that  Jack  would,  of  course,  wait 
there  until  it  went  down.  As  the  blasts 
moderated  a  little,  they  were  accompanied 
by  driving  sheets  of  large-dropped  rain, 
which  again  sent  the  girls  scurrying  in- 
doors,  and  I  was  left  to  my  solitary  pere- 
grinations and  reflections.  These  latter 
ran  much  upon  the  boat  and  its  occupants, 
who  must,  I  thought,  be  having  a  rather 
nasty  time  of  it,  unless  they  had  really 
landed  before  the  squall  ;  for  both  wind 
and  tide  were  against  them,  and  a  surpris- 
ing sea  had  got  up  already.  I  consider 
myself  to  know  something  about  the  man- 
agement of  a  boat,  and  I  supposed  (hat  my 
strange  double  or  fetch  might  be  credited 
with  an  equal  amount  of  skill  ;  otherwise 
their  prospects  certainly  looked  blue 
enough,  as  Vincent  has  had  little  or  no 
experience  of  nautical  matters.  I  review- 
ed the  situation,  standing  where  the  shal- 
low foam-slides  seethed  to  my  feet,  and  I 


found  myself  contemplating  a  catastrophe 
to  that  John  Lynn  with  a  feeling  which  I 
can't  either  describe  or  explain.  After  a 
while,  I  began  to  pace  up  and  down  the 
beach,  now  in  this  direction,  and  now  in 
that,  and  I  must  have  continued  to  do  so 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  as  light 
was  thickening  when  on  turning  a  corner 
I  again  came  in  sight  of  the  old  boat- 
house,  to  which  I  had  walked  before.  A I- 
most  at  the  same  moment  my  eye  was 
caught  by  some  dark  object  to  seaward, 
etusively  disappearing  and  reappearing  be- 
tween the  folds  of  gray  vapor  drifting  low 
upon  the  water.  They  were  very  blinding 
and  baffling,  but  a  longer  rift  soon  showed 
me  plainly  that  it  was  a  small  boat  in  soriy 
plight,  in  fact  filling  and  settling  down  so 
fast  that  her  final  disappearance  would  evi 
dently  be  a  question  of  a  very  few  minutes. 
There  was  nobody  in  her>  and  I  thought 
to  myself  that  if  any  one  had  gone  over- 
board in  that  sea,  he  must  assuredly  have 
preceded  her  to  the  bottom.  And  I  felt 
equally  convinced  that  she  was  no  other 
than  the  boat  in  which  I  had  seen  ttie  two 
Lynns  embark. 

*'  This  opinion  proved  to  be  both  right 
and  wrong  :  she  was  the  Lynns'  boat,  but 
the  Lynns  had  not  ^one  to  the  bottom. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  just  then  safe- 
ly emerging  from  imminent  danger  of  so 
doing.  For  I  now  became  aware  of  a  hu- 
man form,  which,  at  not  many  yards'  dis- 
tance, was  making  slow  and  [struggling 
progress  through  the  swirling  surf  toward 
the  water's  edge,  and  had  already  reached 
a  place  shallow  enough  to  admit  of  wad- 
ing. As  I  ran  forward,  not  to  assist,  hav- 
ing long  since  ascertained  that  I  could  by 
no  means  demonstrate  my  presence,  but 
merely  to  investigate,  it  turned  out  to  be 
John  Lynn,  half  carrying  and  half  dragging 
along  Vincent,  who  was  apparently  in- 
sensible. I  had  an  awful  scare,  I  can  tell 
you,  for  he  flopped  down  on  the  sand 
when  I — when  John  let  him  go,  in  such  a 
lifeless  limp  sort  of  way  that  I  thought  at 
first  the  lad  had  really  come  to  grief. 
However,  I  suppose  he  had  only  been 
slightly  stunned  ;  at  any  rate,  in  a  minute 
or  two  he  sat  up,  and  seemed  none  the 
worse.  But  when  he  got  to  his  feet,  it 
was  evident  that  he  had  somehow  damaged 
one  of  his  ankles— sprained  it  badly  I 
should  say — and  he  could  hardly  attempt 
the  feeblest  hobble.  *  Heie's  a  sell,'  he 
said,  '  especially  as  we  don't  seem  to  have 
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landed  near  anywhere  in  particular. '  All 
this  time  the  rain  was  coming  down  in  tor- 
rents, and  it  was  blowing  so  hard  that  you 
could  scarcely  hear  yourself  speak.  ^  It's 
a  good  step — more  than  a  mile/  I  heard 
the  other  say.  *  Do  you  think  you  could 
get  as  far  as  the  old  boat-house  ?  You  see 
it  there  opposite  to  us.  Then  you*d  be 
under  shelter,  while  I  run  back  and  find 
some  means  of  conveying  you  home. '  This 
suggestion  seemed  sensible — though  I  say 
it  who,  I  suppose,  shouldn't — and  they 
made  their  way  haltingly  to  the  boat- 
house,  which,  judging  by  the  cobwebby 
creaking  of  the  door,  had  not  been  entered 
for  many  a  long  day,  and  into  which  I  was, 
of  course,  unable  to  follow  them. 

**  Presently  John  Lynn  came  out  alone, 
and  set  olf  running  toward  the  house  at  a 
really  very  creditable  pace,  considering  the 
depth  of  the  sand  and  the  weight  of  his 
drenched  garments.  I  had  found  a  toler- 
ably sheltered  station  under  the  lee  of  a 
sand-bank,  and  I  decided  to  wait  where  I 
was  for  his  return  ;  but  I  had  to  wait 
much  longer  than  one  might  have  expect- 
ed. The  twilight  turned  into  dusk,  and 
the  wind  dropped,  and  the  sky  cleared, 
and  a  large  full-moon  came  out,  all  in  a 
leisurely  way,  but  there  was  no  sign  of 
anybody  coming  near  us.  I  couldn't  ac- 
count for  the  delay,  and  abused  John  Lynn 
a  good  deal  in  consequence  of  it.  I  know 
my  wits  sometimes  go  wool-gathering,  but 
I'm  certain  I  should  never  have  been  such 
an  ass  as  to  leave  another  fellow  sitting 
wet  through  for  a  con  pip  of  hours— enough 
to  give  him  his  death,  I  said,  for  one  al- 
ways takes  a  pessimistic  view  of  things 
when  one's  being  kept  waiting.  Of  course 
it  was  possible  that  he  might  have  found 
all  our  womankind  in  hysterics — though 
from  what  I  know  of  them  I  shouldn't 
think  it  particularly  probable — but,  even 
so,  he  should  have  managed  to  send  some- 
body. Vincent,  too,  was  evidently  get- 
t  ng  impatient,  for  I  heard  him  shout 
*  Jack'  once  or  twice,  and  whistle  at  in- 
tervals in  a  way  which  I  knew  betokened 
exasperation. 

''  At  last  John  Lynn  came  posting  round 
the  corner,  apparently  in  no  end  of  a  hur- 
ry, but  not  a  soul  with  him,  though  he'd 
been  away  long  enough  to  have  collected 
half  the  county.  As  he  ran  up  to  the 
boat-house,  I  saw  him  taking  out  of  his 
pocket  something  which  gleamed  in  the 
moonlight,  and  was,  I'm  pretty  sure,  the 


top  of  a  flask,  so  he'd  at  any  rate  had  the 
sense  to  bring  some  spirits.  I  wanted  to 
find  out  whether  any  more  people  were  on 
their  way,  and  forgetting  for  the  moment 
that  the  boat  house  wasn't  in  my  reach,  I 
went  after  him  to  the  door.  And  there 
two  queer  things  happened.  In  the  first 
place,  I  got  a  glimpse,  just  for  an  instant, 
but  quite  distinctly,  of — you.  Dr.  Har- 
lowe  ;  and  immediately  afterward  an  ex- 
traordinary feeling  of  horror  came  over 
me,  and  I  began  to  rush  away,  I  don't 
know  why  or  where,  but  on — on — until 
the  air  suddenly  turned  into  a  solid  black 
wall,  and  I  went  smash  against  it,  and 
somehow  seemed  to  wake  up — sitting  here 
at  this  table." 

*'  That's  the  first  sensible  remark  you've 
made  to  day,"  I  said  in  the  most  sooth- 
ingly matter-of-fact  tone  that  I  could  as- 
sume ;  **  only  why  do  you  say  seemed  ?  I 
should  think  it  was  perfectly  obvious  that 
you  did  really  wake  up — or  is  there  more 
to  follow  ?" 

"  Then  I  dreamt  it  all  ?"  said  he. 

**  All  of  it  that  you  haven't  evolved  out 
of  your  internal  consciousness  since  then, 
in  thinking  it  over,"  I  replied  with  de- 
cision. 

**  Oh,  well,"  said  my  young  friend  with 
a  certain  air  of  forbearing  superiority,  '^  as 
it  happens,  I  dreamt  it  no  more  than  yoa 
did.  But  if  you  prefer  it,  we'll  call  it  a 
dream.  At  any  rate,  it  wasn't  a  bad  one. 
I  should  feel  rather  uncomfortable  now  if 
it  had  ended  disastrously  ;  however,  as  far 
as  one  can  see,  nothing  worse  seemed  like- 
ly to  come  of  it  than  Nellie's  being  obliged 
either  to  postpone  her  wedding  for  a 
week,  or  to  put  up  with  a  hobbling  bride- 
groom. Then,  as  to  those  disagreeable 
sensations  at  the  conclusion,  I  dare  say 
they  would  be  quite  explicable  if  one  knew 
the  details  of  the  process  by  which  one  is 
conveyed  back  and  forward  ;  some  phase, 
no  doubt,  of  disintegration  of  matter. 
But  you  said,  didn't  you,  that  you  wanted 
to  borrow  Walt  Whitman^  Here  he  is 
— mad  Martin  Tupper  flavored  with  dirt, 
in  my  judgment ;  however,  you  may  like 
him  better." 

During  the  remainder  of  our  interview 
John  Lynn  conversed  upon  miscellaneous 
topics  with  such  perfect  composure  and 
rationality,  that  I  began  to  think  less  seri- 
ously of  his  relapse.  I  reflected  that,  after 
all,  many  thoroughly  sane  people  had  been 
strongly  affected  for  a  time  by  vivid  and 
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coherent  dreamR,  and  I  felt  no  doubt  that 
in  his  case  the  impression  would  wear  off 
in  a  day  or  two.  As  I  went  out,  I  com- 
municated these  views  to  Dr.  Warden, 
who  was  disposed  to  agree  with  them. 

This  proved  to  be  my  last  conversation 
"With  John  Lynn.  For  that  very  evening  I 
was  unexpectedly  called  away  by  business, 
which  obliged  me  to  spend  several  months 
in  America  ;  and  upon  returning,  I  found 
that  he  had  left  Greystones  House  cured, 
and  had  gone  abroad  for  a  long  tour. 
After  which,  I  heard  nothing  more  about 
him  ;  so  that  the  days'  '*  petty  dust" 
could  accumulate  with  undisturbed  rapid- 
ity over  my  recollections  of  the  man  him- 
self, and  our  acquaintanceship,  and  his 
carious  dream. 

In  the  early  summer  five  years  later — 
my  diary  fixes  all  dates — I  happened  to  be 
wanderinfiT  along  the  eastern  coast,  and  ar- 
rived one  evening  at  a  remote  little  seaside 
place  in  Norfolk,  which  rather  took  my 
fancy  with  its  many  gabled  farmhouses  and 
comfortable  Cock  and  Anchor,  The  next 
morning,  the  twenty-third  of  June,  was, 
I  remember,  brilliantly  fine,  and  tempted 
me  out  with  my  photographing  gear — a 
much  more  cumbrous  apparatus  than  at 
the  present  day.  My  negatives  turned 
out  better  than  usual,  and  as  it  was  a  new 
fad  with  me,  I  became  so  deeply  absorbed 
in  my  attempts  that  I  allowed  myself  to  be 
overtaken,  a  good  way  from  home,  by  a 
violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  which  came 
on  suddenly  between  five  and  six  o'clock. 
I  had  an  extremely  unpleasant  walk  home 
with  my  unwieldy  camera  and  other  para- 
phernalia ;  and  having  got  into  dry  clothes, 
and  ascertained  that  several  of  my  most 
promising  plates  had  been  destroyed,  I  did 
not  feel  enthusiastically  benevolent  when 
the  landlord  appeared  in  my  room  with  a 
statement  to  the  following  effect :  A 
young  man  had  just  druv  over  in  the  dog- 
cart from  Sandford  Lodge — Mrs.  Lynn's 
place  below — wantin'  Dr.  Dixon  in  the 
greatest  hurry  to  the  old  lady,  who  was 
took  awful  bad — for  her  death  they 
thought ;  but  Dr.  Dixon  had  had  a  call 
seven  miles  off  Stowdcnhain  ways,  and 
couldn't  be  got  for  love  or  money.  *  *  And 
80,  sir,"  proceeded  my  landlord,  **  be- 
lieving as  you  be  a  medical  gentleman,  I 
made  bold  to  mention  the  suckumstance 
to  you,  in  case  as  how  you  might  think  of 
doin'  sammat  for  the  poor  lady." 


Common  humanity,  of  course,  compell- 
ed me  so  to  think,  albeit  human  nature — 
that  equally  common,  but  very  different 
thing — mingled  some  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments with  mv  thoughts  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  I  at  once  set  out  again 
through  the  rain,  which  still  fell  thickly. 

The  young  man  in  the  dog-cart  was  ex- 
cited and  communicative  of  mood,  and 
upon  the  way  told  me  several  facts  explan- 
atory of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  house- 
hold toward  which  he  was  swiftly  driving 
me.  The  family,  he  said,  had  been  at 
Sandford  Lodge  for  about  a  couple  of 
years,  and  were  well  liked  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  everybody'd  be  sorry  to  hear  of 
their  trouble,  and,  to  be  sure,  it  was  a  ter- 
rible thing  to  have  happened  ;  it  was  no 
wonder  the  mistress  was  taken  bad  at  bein' 
told  of  it  sudden.  Why,  hadn't  I  heard 
them  talkin'  about  it  up  above  ?  Sure,  the 
two  gentlemen  had  been  out  sailin'  that 
arternoon  in  their  little  boat,  and  was 
caught  in  the  squall  and  capsized,  or  else 
she  ran  on  a  rock,  it  wasn't  sartin  which, 
but  anyway  she'd  gone  down  clever  and 
clean.  And  Mr.  Jack  had  somehow  man- 
idged  to  swim  ashore  ;  but  his  brother, 
Mr.  Vincent,  a  fine  young  gentleman  in 
the  army,  there  wasn't  a  sign  of  him — and 
he  about  gettin'  married  to  one  of  the 
young  ladies  just  the  day  arter  to-mof  row. 
But  with  the  tide  runnin'  out  strong  as  it 
was  then,  the  corpse  might  never  happen 
to  come  ashore  at  all.  Indeed,  they  were 
in  an  orful  takin'  altogether  down  at  the 
Lodge,  and  just  before  he  corne  away, 
they'd  found  the  mistress  lyin'  all  of  a 
heap  in  the  landin',  and  couldn't  get  her 
round  again  by  any  means.  So  it  'ud  ha' 
been  a  bad  job  if  he'd  had  to  come  back 
without  Dr.  Dixon  or  nobody. 

By  this  time  our  short  drive  was  nearly 
at  an  enl.  '*  Coming  this  road,"  said  a 
young  man,  **the  quicliest  way  to  the 
house  is  round  by  the  back."  So  saying, 
he  drove  a  few  hundred  yards  down  a 
deep-rutted  sandy  lane  debouching  on  the 
seashore  close  to  an  iron  gate,  at  which  he 
pulled  up.  "There's  a  turnstile  in  the 
bank  to  your  left,  sir,"  he  said  as  I  alight- 
ed, **  and  then  if  you  go  straight  on  up  the 
lawn,  you'll  find  the  porch -door  open,  and 
there's  safe  to  be  some  one  about." 

I  followed  his  instructions,  feeling  a 
curiously  strong  impression  of  familiarity 
with  the  place  at  which  I  had  arrived — 
the  sandy  bank,  the  gate,  the  slope  tun- 
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Tiing  up  to  the  creeper-draped  gabled 
house,  standing  out  darkly  againat  the 
struggling  moonbeams.  A  common  enough 
illusion,  I  reflected,  but  it  was  now  with- 
out doubt  unusually  powerful  and  persist- 
ent. It  was  not  dispelled  even  by  my 
pricking  my  hand  severely  in  brushing  past 
a  puzzle-monkey,  which  brandished  its 
spiny  arms  in  front  of  the  turnstile  ;  and 
tne  sensation  strengthened  as  I  walked  up 
the  steep  lawn,  threading  my  way  up 
flights  of  turf  steps,  among  flower-beds 
cut  fantastically  into  the  semblance  of  a 
fleet  of  boats  and  ships,  with  sheets  of 
white  blossoms  glimmering  for  spread  sails, 
and  scarlet  ones  gleaming  for  flags.  1  felt 
convinced  that  I  had  never  seen  the  device 
before  ;  and  yet  it  certainly  did  not  seem 
new  to  me.  At  the  door  I  was  met  by . 
two  gitis,  who  looked  stunned  and  scared, 
but  who  reported  that  their  mother  had 
recovered  from  the  long  fainting-fit  which 
had  so  much  alarmed  them.  They  brought 
^  me  upstairs  to  the  room  where  she  was 
sitting  ;  and  the  first  sight  of  the  miser- 
able face  which  she  turned  toward  me 
served  to  heighten  my  perplexed  state  of 
what  may  be  called  latent  reminiscence. 
For  I  was  at  once  struck  by  its  marked  le- 
semblance  to  a  face  which  I  had  in  some 
past  time  frequently  beheld,  but  which  I 
now  completely  failed  to  single  out  from 
among  a  hurriedly  summoned  menial  mus- 
ter of  my  friends  and  acquaintances.  And 
so  thick  a  fold  of  oblivion  had  lapped  over 
my  recollections  of  the  persons  and  events 
which  would  have  given  me  the  right  clew, 
that  although  I  knew  I  was  speaking  to  a 
Mrs.  Lynn,  I  could  make  no  instructive 
application  of  the  fact. 

I  found  the  interview  dreary  and  embar* 
rassing.  Mrs.  Lviin  was  so  far  recovered 
that  her  health  called  for  but  little  profes- 
sional discourse,  and  yet  I  feared  to  ap- 
pear unsympathetic  if  1  hastened  away 
abruptlv.  Accordingly  I  sat  for  some 
time,  delivering  myself  intermittently  of 
the  common  commonlpace,  *'  and  vacant 
chaff  well  meant  for  grain,'*  which  is 
deemed  appropriate  to  such  occasions.  At 
length  I  bethought  me  of  terminating  the 
scene  by  producing  a  visiting-card,  which 
I  handed  to  Mrs.  Lynn,  murmuring  some- 
thing about  a  hope  that  if  I  could  at  any 
time  be  of  any  service  to  her  she  would — 
But  before  I  was  half  through  my  sen- 
tence, she  started  and  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion, with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  name 


and  address.  **  Harlowe — Grey  stones," 
she  said  ;  **  why,  it  must  be  you  who  were 
so  kind  to  poor  Jack  when  he  was  with 
Dr.  Warden  V 

As  she  spoke,  a  ray  of  recognition  shot 
into  my  mind.  Could  it  be  f — yes,  cer- 
tainly it  could  be  no  one  but  John  Lynn's 
mother — of  course  I  remembered  John 
Lynn.  Indeed  there  was  as  strong  a  like- 
ness between  her  and  her  son  as  there  can 
be  between  an  elderly  lady  and  a  young 
man.  I  was,  however,  still  unable  to  recall 
the  occasion  upon  which  he  had,  as  I  now 
began  to  feel  dimly  aware,  given  me  a 
somewhat  minute  description  of  this  place 
and  its  surroundings  ;  and  tlien  had  not 
the  driver  told  me  that  the  family  had  lived 
here  for  only  two  years  ?  My  perplexity 
was  but  partially  removed. 

Mrs.  Lynn  appeared  to  be  strangely 
agitated  by  her  discovery  of  my  identity. 
She  sat  for  a  minute  or  two  glancing  from 
the  card  to  me,  her  lips  moving  irresolute- 
ly as  if  upon  the  verge  of  speech  into  which 
she  dared  not  launch  forth.  Then  sho 
looked  quickly  round  the  room,  which  was 
empty,  her  daughters  having  been  called 
away,  and  thereupon,  with  the  air  of  one 
snatching  at  an  opportunity,  she  turned  to 
me  and  said  :  ^*  Dr.  Harlowe,  I  must  tell 
you  something  that  has  been  upon  my 
mind  for  a  long  time.''  She  continued, 
speaking  low  and  rapidly,  with  many  ner- 
vous glances  toward  the  door,  and  sudden 
startled  pauses  upon  false  alarms  of  inter- 
ruption :  ''  Perhaps  you  may  have  heard 
that  my  youngest  son  Vincent  is  going  to 
be  married."  (The  tense  showed  that  she 
had  not  yet  learned  to  associate  him  with 
''the  tangle  and  the  shells.")  *' Their 
wedding  was  to  have  been  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  his  and  Helen  EoUeston^s. 
She's  my  ward,  who  has  lived  with  us  all 
her  life  ;  and  they've  been  engaged  for 
nearly  a  year.  Well,  Dr.  Harlowe,  my 
son  Jack — you  know  Jack — has  been  at 
home  too  for  three  or  four  years,  and  some 
time  ago  I  began  to  fancy — it  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  fancy,  and  I've  never  said  a 
word  about  it  to  any  one — a  feeling  on  his 
part  of  attachment  toward  Nellie.  I  hoped 
at  first  that  I  might  be  quite  mistaken,  but 
latterly  I've  thought  that  hardly  possible. 
What  I  believe  il  that  it  sprang  up  grad- 
ually and  insensibly  as  it  were,  and  that 
he  never  realized  how  matters  stood  until 
the  time  of  his  brother's  engagement. 
And  since  then  I  think — I  fear — he  has  at 
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timen — ^jast  occasional!  j — shown  some  jeal- 
ous feeling  toward  Vincent — and  those 
two  used  always  to  he  such  good  friends. 
Not  often  at  all,  and  nothing  serious,  you 
know  ;  I'm  sure  none  of  the  others  have 
ever  noticed  anything  of  the  kind  ;  and 
indeed  it  may  he  oniy  my  own  imagina- 
tion ;  it's  an  idea  that,  under  the  circum* 
stances,  one  might  easily  take  up  without 
any  real  reason." 

"  Very  true,"  I  said,  hecause  she  look- 
ed at  me  as  if  wishing  for  assent. 

'*  But  that's  not  what  I  particularly 
want  to  tell  you,*'  she  hurried  on.  '*  To- 
night, soon  after  he  came  hack  from  that 
miserahle  hoat,  I  was  in  here,  when  I 
heard  Jack  running  upstairs,  and  1  went  to 
the  door  to  speak  to  him,  hut  before  I 
could  stop  him,  he  had  passed,  and  gone 
into  his  room.  Just  outside  it  he  drop- 
ped something,  and  1  picked  it  up.  It 
was  this  I"  She  took  out  of  her  pocket 
a  small  gold  horseshoe-shaped  locket  with 
an  inch  or  so  of  broken  chain  attached  to 
it.  One  side  of  its  case  had  been  wrench- 
ed off  at  the  hinge,  showing  that  it  con- 
tained a  tiny  photograph — a  girl- face, 
dark-eyed  and  delicately  featured. 

''That's  Nellie,"  said  Mrs.  Lynn, 
''  and  it  belongs  to  Vincent ;  he  always 
wore  it  on  his  watch-chain.  So  if  he  had 
really  been  washed  away,  as  they  said,  I 
don't  understand  how  Jack  came  to  have 
it  with  him.  I  don't  see  how  he  could 
have  got  it,  do  you.  Dr.  Harlowe  ?" 
queried  this  poor  mother,  leaning  forward 
and  laying  a  hand  on  my  sleeve  in  her  ea- 
gerness for  an  answer. 

"  Be  might  have  been  trying  tp  rescue 
his  brother — to  pull  him  ashore,  or  into 
the  boat,  and  have  accidently  caught  hold 
of  it  in  that  way,"  I  suggested.  **  It 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  torn  off  by  a  strong 

grip  ' ' 

Do  you  think  that  may  be  how  it 

was?"  she  said  with  what  seemed  to  me 
an  odd  mingling  of  relief  and  disappoint- 
ment in  her  tone.  ''  When  I  had  picked 
it  up,  I  waited  about  outside  Jack's  door, 
and  thought  I  heard  him  unlocking  and 
open  i  ng  a  drawer.  Presently  he  came  out, 
in  a  great  hurry  evidently,  for  when  I 
spoke  to  him  he  only  ran  past,  saying,  '  I 
can't  stop  now,  mother.'  He  had  some 
shiny,  smooth-looking  thing  in  his  hand, 
the  passage  was  so  dark  that  I  couldn't  see 
exactly  what.  I  went  into  his  room,  and 
the  first  thing  I  noticed  was  the  drawer  of 


the  writing-table  left  open.  I  knew  it  was 
the  one  where  he  keeps  his  revolver,  and 
when  I  looked  into  it,  I  saw  that  the  case 
was  empty.  The  revolver  is  gone  ;  ho 
must  have  taken  it  with  iiim.  Just  then  I 
suddenly  got  very  faint,  and  they  say  I 
was  unconscious  for  a  long  time.  One  of 
the  maids  says  that  she  saw  Jack  running 
down  toward  the  beach,  about  an  hour 
ago.  I  believe  numbers  of  people  are 
there  looking  out.  I  said  nothing  to  any 
one  about  the  revolver — perhaps  I  ought  to 
have  done  so.  What  can  he  have  wanted 
with  it  ?  I've  been  thinkirg  that  he  may 
have  intended  to  fire  it  off  for  a  signal,  if 
the  night  was  very  dark.  Don't  you  think 
that  is  quite  possible  ?" 

**  I  don't  know — I  can't  say,"  I  an- 
swered, without,  indeed,  bestowing  any 
consideration  upon  Mrs.  Lynn's  somewhat 
unlikely  conjecture,  for  at  this  moment  a 
whole  sequence  of  recollections  stood  out 
abruptly  in  ray  mind  with  a  substantial 
distinctness,  as  if  my  thoughts  had  beeu 
put  under  a  stereoscope. 

**Can  you  tell  me  whether  there  is  a 
boat-house  at  some  little  distance  from 
here  along  the  shore  ?  An  old  boat-house 
that  hasn't  been  used  of  late,  standing 
back  near  some  sand-hills — ^perhaps  a  mile 
along  the  shore — in  a  rather  ruinous  state, 
built  in  a  hollow  between  two  banks,"  I 
went  on,  impatiently  adding  what  particu- 
lars I  could,  in  hopes  of  prompting  her 
memory,  which  seemed  to  be  at  fault. 

**  Yes,  yes,  there  is  one  like  that,"  she 
said  at  last,  '*  in  tlie  direction  of  Main- 
forthing  ;  I  remember  we  walked  as  far  as 
it  not  very  long  ago." 

^'  Some  one  ought  to  go  there  immedi- 
ately," I  said,  moving  toward  the  door. 

*'  Why  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lynn,  fol- 
lowing me,  *'  is  there  any  chance  that  the 
boys — f"  But  1  did  not  wait  to  explain 
my  reasons,  which,  in  truth,  were  scarcely 
intelligible  to  myself. 

Hurrying  down  the  lawn,  and  emerging 
on  the  beach,  I  fell  in  with  a  small  group 
of  men  and  lads,  of  whom  I  demanded  in 
which  direction  Mainforthing  lay.  To 
the  right,  they  told  me  by  word  and  ges- 
ture, and  one  of  them  added,  pointing  in 
the  opposite  direction,  where  a  number  of 
dark  figures,  some  with  lanterns,  were  vis- 
ible, moving  along  the  margin  of  the  far- 
receded  tide,  "But  it's  more  that  a  way 
they  thick  she  must  ha'  been  when  she 
went  down."     I  explained  that  my  object 
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was  to  find  the  old  boat-bonse,  wbereapon 
tbey  assured  me  tbat  I  would  do  so  easy 
enongb  if  I  kept  straight  alon^  by  the 
strand  for  a  mile  and  a  bit,  and  two  or 
three  of  them  accompanied  me  as  I  started. 
The  stretches  of  crumbling,  moon- 
bleached  sand  seemed  to  lengthen  out  in- 
terminably, but  at  last  round  a  corner  I 
came  breathlessly  upon  my  goal.  The 
door  of  the  buat-house  was  wide  open,  and 
the  moonlight  streamed  brightly  through 
it  full  in  the  face  of  a  youth  who,  at  the 
moment  when  I  reached  the  threshold, 
was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  wall, 
steadying  himself  by  a  hold  on  the  win- 
dow-ledge beside  him,  and  looking  as  if 
he  had  just  with  difficulty  scrambled  to  his 
feet.  Ue  was  staring  straight  before  him 
with  a  startled  and  bewildered  expression, 
and  saying,  '*  Jack — I  say,  Jack,  what  the 
deuce  are  you  up  to  ?"  in  a  peremptorily 
remonstrant  tone.  And  not  without  ade- 
quate cause.  For  opposite  to  him  stood 
John  Lynn — altered,  but  still  recognizable 
as  my  former  acquaintance — who  held  in 
his  hand  a  revolver,  which  he  was  raising 
slowly,  slowly,  to  a  level  as  it  seemed  with 
the  other's  head.  The  next  instant  I  had 
sprung  toward  him,  but  he  was  too  quick 
for  me,  and,  shaking  oft  my  grasp  on  his 
arm,  turned  and  faced  me,  still  holding  his 
weapon.  *'Dr.  Ilarlowe  !  You  here?" 
he  said,  and  had  scarcely  spoken  the  words 


when  he  put  the  barrel  to  his  temple,  and 
before  the  echoes  of  the  shot  had  died  on 
the  jarred  silence,  and  while  the  smoke- 
wreaths  were  still  eddying  np  to  the  boat- 
house  roof,  he  lay  dead  at  our  feet  with  a 
bullet  in  his  brain. 

The  coroner's  jury  of  course  returned 
their  customary  verdict,  perhaps  with  bet- 
ter grounds  than  usual.  Upon  my  own 
private  verdict  I  have  deliberated  often  and 
long,  but  without  arriving  at  any  conclu- 
sive result.  That  crime  upon  the  brink  of 
which  John  Lynn  had  undoubtedly  stood 
— was  it  a  premeditated  one,  or  had  he 
taken  the  revolver  with  some  different  in- 
tention, and  afterward  yielded  to  a  sudden 
suggestion  of  the  fiend,  prompted  by  his 
brother's  helpless  plight  ?  This  question 
I  can  nevei  hope  to  answer  definitely, 
though  my  opinion  inclines  toward  the 
latter  hypothesis.  Upon  the  whole  it 
seems  clear  to  me  that  by  his  last  act  my 
unhappy  friend  did  but  ^*  catch  the  near- 
est way"  out  of  a  hopelessly  complicated 
maze  of  mortal  misery.  Furthermore,  I 
cannot  avoid  the  conviction  that  but  for 
his  narration  to  me  of  his  strange  dream 
or  trance  experiences,  a  fratricide's  guilt 
would  have  been  superadded  to  the  calami- 
ties of  his  mind  distempered,  and  his  pas- 
sion *  *  by  Fate  bemocked. ' ' — Comhill 
Magazine, 
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A  PANORAMA  OF  BBCENT  BYBNTS. 
A   HOSTOBT    OV    MODBBN  EUBOPB.       By   C.    A. 

Fjffe,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Fellow  of  Uni- 
yersity  College,  Oxford  ;  Yice-President  of 
the  Koyal  Historical  Sooiety.  Vol.  III. 
From  1848  to  1878.  New  York  :  Hmry  HoU 
A  Co, 

Mr.  Fyffe's  ideal  is  no  easy  one,  as  indicat- 
ed in  the  plan  and  scope  of  these  volumes. 
As  the  ages  have  advanced  great  events  have 
crowded  more  thickly  ;  interests  have  become 
Tastly  more  complex  ;  and  society,  revolution- 
ized from  the  bottom,  offers  to  contemplation 
problems  much  more  difBcalt  to  gauge  prop- 
erly, with  due  relation  to  concarrent  issues, 
as  well  OS  to  questions  of  the  past.  Beginning 
with  the  French  Revolution,  which  properly 
makes  the  basis  of  modern  European  history, 
the  social  and  political  interests  of  the  world 


have  expanded  in  geometrical  progression, 
both  as  to  number  and  intricacy,  to  an  extent 
which  belittles  previous  epochs.  The  latter, 
from  their  very  distance,  as  well  as  from  their 
greater  simplicity,  are  more  picturesque,  but 
do  not  so  readily  lend  themselves  to  our  sym- 
pathies. 

The  period  which  Mr.  Fyffe  treats  in  the 
present  volume  is  one  of  surpassing  impor- 
tance. In  it  blossomed  for  good  or  evil  forces 
which  had  been  long  lying  inactive  or  re- 
pressed. It  represents  the  culmination  of  im- 
pulses and  struggles  which  we  are  still  feeling  in 
our  daily  lives,  and  which  are  most  intimately 
linked  with  all  things  that  enter  saliently  into 
our  human  record.  To  relate  so  great  an  epic 
in  yery  limited  space  with  clearness,  and,  in 
sketching  the  external  form  of  things,  to  place 
due  emphasis  on  those  inner  causes  which 
haye  contributed  more  notably  to  make  things 
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what  they  are,  withont  oombining  the  narra- 
tive with  a  'great  mass  of  detail  is  the  aim  of 
these  Tolnmes,  and  in  the  present  one  we 
think  the  anthor  has  sncoeeded  e?en  better 
than  in  its  predecessors.  Mr.  Fjffe  has  bnt 
litUe  of  that  superb  oharm  of  style  which  lend 
snch  fascination  to  writers  like  Maoanlay  and 
Green,  bnt  in  his  consistent  purpose  of  offer- 
ing a  lucid  chronicle  of  events  one  can  easily 
admire  his  strong  and  direct  touch,  the  clear- 
ness with  which  he  perceives  things,  and  his 
skill  in  unravelling  an  intricate  web.  The  tal- 
ent of  the  historian  supereminently  is  clarity 
of  vision  and  the  consequent  ability  to  sepa- 
rate essentials  from  non-essentials  in  telling 
the  story  of  events.  Our  author  carries  this 
gift  to  good  results,  that  make  him  a  reason- 
ably safe  guide  in  following  the  events  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  revolutionary  stir  of  1848,  though  great- 
ly inferior  in  violence  to  the  cataclysm  which 
was  its  remote  cause,  was  much  more  general 
in  the  national  effects  produced  throughout 
Europe.  England  and  Russia  were  the  only 
great  countries  which  did  not  respond  to  its 
influence,  the  former  because  the  forces  of 
freedom  and  discontent  had  constitutional 
outlets,  the  latter  because  an  iron  despotism 
at  the  top  was  met  by  a  stupid  and  brutal  con- 
dition of  the  masses,  which  left  them  ignorant 
of  wrongs.  Prussia,  Austria,  the  smaller  Ger- 
man States,  France  and  Italy,  were  rocked  in 
desperate  convulsions  that  threatened  to  over- 
turn governments  and  reconstruct  political  so- 
ciety. The  reasons  that  caused  failure  in  this 
end  are  an  essential  portion  of  history,  and 
Mr.  Fyffe  indicates  them  with  precision. 
The  attempts  to  secure  reform,  if  not  consti- 
tutional change  in  Prussia  and  Austria ;  the 
revolt  of  Hungary  under  Kossuth,  and  the 
futile  endeavor  of  Italian  patriotism  under 
Charles  Albert  to  unloose  the  clutch  of  Aus- 
tria, are  sketched  with  clean-cut  vigor  of  out- 
line. Most  Americans  know  these  things  only 
vaguely,  and  a  half  hour  with  Mr.  Fyffe  s  vol- 
ume will  make  an  intelligent  reader  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  essentials  of  the  important 
events  closing  the  first  half  of  our  century. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  Louis  Napoleon  make 
one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  recent 
history.  The  skill  with  which  this  imperial 
harlequin  closed  the  eyes  of  France  and  other 
nations  to  his  own  ignoble  aims  and  insignifi- 
cance as  a  ruler,  and  the  histrionic  genius 
that  for  a  score  of  years  made  him  successful 
in  posing  as  the  centre  of  European  affairs, 
are  almost  without  a  match.    He  became  sub- 


servient in  the  course  of  events  to  a  series  of 
great  results,  and  destiny  used  him  as  an 
efficient  tool.  The  Crimean  War  would  prob- 
ably have  not  ended  in  muzzling  Bussia  on 
the  Black  Sea,  had  it  not  been  Napoleon  IIL's 
interest  to  make  France  forget  his  infamous 
treachery  in  a  fresh  intoxication  of  military 
glory  ;  Italy  would  not  have  gained  her  unity 
and  independence  as  soon  had  it  not  been 
that  the  selfish  policy  of  the  French  ruler  dic- 
tated alliance  with  Victor  Emmanuel ;  and 
German  unity  would  probably  have  still  been 
in  the  future  but  for  the  desperation  of  an  im- 
perial impostor  conscious  of  the  quaking  of 
the  ground  under  his  feet  at  home,  and  his 
game  of  *'  double  or  quits"  in  gratifying  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  warlike  nation.  Our  histo- 
rian traces  these  striking  episodes  with  so  pene* 
trating  an  understanding  of  the  varied  ele- 
ments entering  into  them,  that  one's  knowl. 
edge  is  easily  and  fully  refreshed  in  his 
masterly  summary.  The  history  of  Europe  is 
brought  down  to  the  year  1878,  and  closes  with 
the  Turco-Bussian  war,  the  last  of  the  great 
confiicts  which  have  wasted  the  blood,  energy 
and  treasure  of  Europe.    The  story  is  told  as 

• 

far  as  possible  concurrently,  and  by  this  syn- 
chronism the  reader  acquires  a  much  more 
distinct  notion  of  the  relations  of  things,  the 
close  interweaving  of  events  which  makes  the 
history  of  each  European  people  in  this  age 
of  the  world  in  part  the  history  of  every  other 
nation.  It  is  a  convenient  book  for  reference, 
as  well  as  an  interesting  work  for  continuous 
reading,  and  has  many  qualities  to  recom- 
mend it  to  the  intelligent  book-buyer.  The 
index  to  each  volume  is  very  full  and  greatly 
adds  to  its  usefulness. 

A  GUIDE  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

Bbadt  roB  BusDnsss  ;  ob,  Choosino  an  Occu- 
pation. A  series  of  Practical  Papers  for 
Boys.  By  George  H.  Manson.  author  of 
**  Work  for  Women.' '  New  York  :  Ibwler  db 
WeUaCo. 

The  press  reeks  with  ready-made  panaceas 
to  medicine  the  ignorance  and  uncertainty  of 
young  people  starting  in  life.  The  profusion 
of  advice  given  is  really  almost  bewildering. 
When  we  consider  that  parents,  with  their 
large  experience  of  the  world,  are  almost  as 
much  at  sea  as  their  sons  are,  and  find  the 
problem  of  selecting  an  occupation  for  a  boy 
the  most  perplexing  of  all  questions,  one  is 
the  more  impressed  by  the  difficulties.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  thousands  of  people  are 
square  pegs  4n  round  holes,  and  would  have 
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snooeeded  far  better  probably  in  a  different 
employment.  Yet  it  is  almost  impossible  in 
most  cases  to  make  any  accurate  forecast.  It 
is  only  the  few  who  display  such  a  strong  tal- 
ent for  a  certain  line  of  work,  as  to  afford  an 
infallible  guide.  A  certain  taste,  too,  may 
exist  without  being  accompanied  by  superior 
ability.  Again,  the  genuine  drift  of  the  pow- 
ers may  not  be  shown  till  a  later  period.  It  is 
not  probable  that  any  cast-iron  rules  can  ever 
be  found  which  will  cover  even  the  majority  of 
oases.  In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  there  will 
be  myriads  of  misfits  in  life,  and  success  will 
be  in  large  measure  a  matter  of  accident.  Mr. 
Hanson  does  not  pretend  to  offer  any  advice 
beyond  those  general  injunctions  which  the 
experience  of  the  world  has  found  to  be 
trusty.  Speaking  of  the  many  books  on  the 
subject,  our  author  says  :  "  1  have  read  many 
of  these  works,  and  doubtless  my  young  read- 
ers have  perused  volumes  of  that  kind  ;  but  I 
have  failed  to  find  any  new  or  short  road  to 
that  goal  for  which  we  are  all  striving."  He 
aims  to  give  an  inside  view  of  various  trades 
and  businesses,  which  in  the  nature  of  things 
would  be  helpful  to  an  earnest  lad,  who  would 
ordinarily  have  a  very  shallow  notion  of  the 
real  difficulties  he  had  to  meet.  One  thing  is 
to  be  said.  It  is  the  very  ignorance  and  in- 
experience of  youth  which  enter  into  the  bold- 
ness and  dash  so  often  a  most  potent  element 
of  success.  One  cannot  help  thinking  that  if 
the  young  man  entering  on  a  profession  fully 
realized  the  difficulties,  discouragements,  and 
repeated  failures  to  be  overcome  prior  to 
achieving  success,  he  would  be  unwilling  to 
begin.  Enthusiastic  pursuit  is  either  the  re- 
sult of  great  knowledge  or  of  absolute  igno- 
rance, except  in  those  humdrum  lines  of  busi- 
ness open  to  everybody.  Yet  even  here  the 
very  competition,  growing  out  of  the  crowds 
seeking  prizes,  exacts  superior  ability.  The 
rewards  are  only  for  the  few.  Nineteen-twen- 
tieths  of  humanity  n^ust  always  be  contented 
vrith  earning  a  simple  living  as  a  reward  even 
of  hard  work,  and  the  satisfaction  of  keeping 
out  of  the  poorhouse.  It  is  a  blessed  fact,  we 
■ay  again,  that  youth  is  ignorant ;  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  amount  of  judicious 
monitions,  framed  on  the  cold-blooded  injunc- 
tions of  reason  and  experience,  would  even 
materially  solve  the  difficulty.  The  book  be- 
fore us  steers  clear  of  pretending  to  do  too 
much.  It  considers  the  conditions  which  em- 
barrass the  pursuits  of  the  merchant,  the  law- 
yer or  other  professional  man,  the  banker,  the 
mechanic  in  various  lines,  etc.,  with  good  sense 


and  knowledge  of  the  facte.  It  lays  emphasis 
on  the  importance  of  steady  habits,  industry , 
perseverance,  docility,  and  the  other  stock 
moral  qualities,  and  fills  its  purpose  with  suffi- 
cient fulness.  But,  after  all,  one  is  tempted  to 
sigh,  Cui  bono  t  We  trust,  however,  that  Mr. 
Manson's  book  will  prove  a  beacon  light  to 
some  perplexed  youth,  and  if  it  impresses  on 
his  mind  that  even  talent  is  less  important 
than  pluck,  patience,  and  industry,  the  writing 
of  it  will  not  have  been,  what  most  books  are 
in  this  age  of  the  world,  sheer  waste  of  time, 
paper,  and  ink. 

SCIE!^CB  SUMMARIES. 

Epitombs  of  Thbbb  SdSNGis.  Ck>mparative 
Philology  ;  Psychology  ;  and  Old  Testament 
History.  By  H.  Oldenberg,  J.  Jastrow,  and 
C.  H.  Comhill.  Chicago  :  Open  Court  Pw6- 
lishing  Co, 

This  triad  of  essays  has  the  authority  of  ex- 
pert scholars  and  thinkers,  but  one  can  hardly 
help  wondering  why  they  should  have  been 
grouped  together,  in  spite  of  their  being  more 
than  remotely  connected  with  each  other,  un- 
less it  was  necessary  to  get  enough  matter  to 
constitute  a  sizable  book.  As  compact  and 
able  digests  of  the  condition  of  knowledge  on 
these  very  important  and  interesting  subjects, 
however,  perhaps  the  book  needs  no  excuse. 
The  author  of  the  preface  labors  learnedly, 
but  perhaps  not  necessarily,  to  prove  that  the 
essays  have  a  dose  organic  relation  and  shed 
light  on  each  other  and  on  the  incessant  striv- 
ing of  the  human  mind  to  satisfy  itself  on  the 
great  problems  of  religious  belief.  All  scienca 
and  all  knowledge,  however,  enter  into  the 
same  arena,  and  if  the  outreaching  of  cogni- 
tion  and  speculation  around  the  whole  vast 
circle  of  thought  fails  to  find  its  ultimate  in 
wrestling  with  the  fascinating  mystery.  What 
is  the  soul  and  what  will  become  of  it  after 
the  physical  phenomenon  called  death?  it 
only  shows  that  men  do  not  dare  to  press 
thinking  to  a  conclusion.  Even  such  men  as 
Spencer,  Huxley,  and  Tyndall,  representative 
agnostics  of  the  age,  practically  confess  that 
it  is  this  which,  after  all,  lends  the  greatest  im- 
pulse to  thinking,  and  which  injects  the  most 
passionate  stimulus  into  intellectual  endeavor 
as  embodied  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
Numerous  passages  might  easily  be  quoted  to 
show  that  these  primates  of  the  intellectual 
world  are  compelled  to  hover  about  the  flame 
like  moths,  even  at  the  risk  of  bumiog  their 
wings.  Of  the  essays  included  in  this  little 
book,  the  work  of  leading  and  well-known 
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scholars  (**  The  Study  of  Sanscrit,"  by  Profes- 
sor H.  Oldenberg ;  **  Aspects  of  Modem 
Psychology/*  by  Professor  Joseph  Jastrew  ; 
and  the  "  Bise  of  the  People  of  Israel,"  by 
Professor  Q,  H.  Comhill),  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say  mnch  at  this  jnnctnre,  except  that  they 
are  eminently  worth  reading,  though  all  too 
short  and  scanty  to  do  more  than  superficial 
justice  to  the  subjects.  The  editor  of  the 
Open  Court,  a  Chicago  magazine  devoted  to 
free-thinking  and  liberal  discussion  on  relig- 
ious and  philosophical  themes,  appears  to 
have  been  impelled,  in  grouping  the  essays  in 
a  book,  to  advance  thinking  on  the  line  of  his 
own  views,  which  are  announced  in  his  pref- 
ace : 

"  Many  are  the  conflicts  between  belief  and 
science,  if  belief  means  imperfect  knowledge  ; 
belief  always  has  to  give  way  to  and  must  at- 
tempt to  develop  into  scientific  knowledge. 
Yet  there  can  never  be  a  confiict  between  faith 
and  science,  if  faith  means  man's  fidelity  to, 
his  confidence  in,  his  love  for  the  moral  ideal. 
Every  progress  of  science  gives  us  new  knowl- 
edge, and  will  accordingly  alter  some  of  our 
beliefs  ;  but  it  will  never  alter  our  moral  aspi- 
rations—or, if  it  alters  them  the  change  will  be 
for  the  better  ;  it  will  purify  them,  it  will 
make  them  nobler  and  more  humane.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  new  religion  dawning  on  mankind, 
in  which  belief  will  become  unnecessary,  be- 
cause faith  will  have  taken  the  place  of  belief. 
The  old  religions  are  in  a  state  of  transition  ; 
their  dogmas  are  now  recognized  as  unbeliev- 
able monstrosities,  irreconcilable  with  science. 
A  superficial  observer  might  declare  that  sci- 
ence will  destroy  all  religion.  Yet  it  is  not 
so.  Science  is  hostile  to  religion  and  to  the 
antiquated  dogmas  of  religion  only  because  it 
is  about  to  create  a  new  religion,  and  the  new 
religion  will  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil 
the  old  religions.*' 

All  this  is  very  noble  and  sonorous,  but  we 
must  confess  we  cannot  f uUy  grasp  the  author's 
meaning,  unless  he  means  to  imply  that  the 
only  true  religion  is  a  pure  and  lofty  moral- 
ity, and  that  into  this  will  ultimately  be  im- 
merged  every  religion  which  thinks  and  for- 
mulates. Discussion  has  no  value,  especially 
on  philosophical  themes,  unless  words  are 
used  with  precision  of  definition,  as  ordina- 
rily accepted  by  intelligent  men.  Worcester 
defines  religion  primarily  as  "  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  our  obligation  to  Qod  as  our  Creator, 
with  a  feeling  of  reverence  and  love,  and  con- 
sequent duty  and  obedience  to  Him.**  In 
other  words,  religion,,  though  it  includes  one*s 


duty  to  his  fellow-man  (i.e.,  morality),  does 
this  only  as  the  greater  includes  the  lesser, 
and  means  essentially  far  more.  Beligion, 
then,  implies  Gk>d  as  its  postulate.  Perhaps, 
however,  our  preface-writer  means  merely 
that  the  true  religion  will  have  no  theories  of 
man's  origin,  the  nature  of  his  relations  to 
Gk>d,  his  responsibilities  to  God  and  the  effec- 
tive method  of  meeting  those  responsibilities, 
the  future  of  man's  existence  as  a  su^ra- mun- 
dane being,  and  the  effects  on  that  future  of 
his  life  in  this  world.  All  these  and  many 
similar  problems  are  involved  in  the  postulate 
of  Ood.  Now,  if  one  thing  is  shown  by  the 
history  of  civilization  above  all  others,  it  is 
that  man  is  compelled  by  his  mental  constitu- 
tion to  formulate  his  beliefs,  and  to  strive  to 
establish  some  broad  logical  g^und  on  which 
to  base  his  sense  of  responsibility.  Without 
this  mastering  force  entering  into  the  various 
lines  of  process  civilization  would  never  have 
emerged  from  barbarism.  Carried  into  relig- 
ion, this  impulse  results  in  dogma  or  theology, 
and  as  long  as  religion  in  any  genuine  sense 
exists,  so  long  will  theology  be  inevitable. 
Beligion  without  formula  would  be  to  all 
thinking  men  flaccid  and  boneless,  as  vague 
and  unsubstantial  as  the  clouds  that  float  in 
the  sky,  and  with  no  hold  on  human  accept- 
ance. Even  assuming  that  all  dogma  has  thus 
f^r  been  erroneous,  it  is  none  the  less  true 
that  theology  is  essential,  for  man  is  driven  to 
it  by  as  much  necessity  as  he  is  forced  to 
breathe,  or  to  eat,  or  to  sleep.  It  is  by  the 
theological  process,  indeed,  that  he  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  theology  is  unnecessary, 
and  bis  syllogism  involves  a  contradiction  in 
terms. 

The  editor  responsible  for  this  volume  may 
possibly  deprecate  any  criticism  of  his  pref- 
atory remarks  as  not  called  for  by  a  book 
which  should  stand  on  its  own  basis.  Its 
present  significance,  however,  is  that  the 
special  value  of  the  essays  is  supposed  to  be 
hostility  to  the  theological  side  of  religion. 
We  do  not  discover  that  this  is,  in  any  proper 
sense,  the  fact  by  a  casual  reading  of  the  papers, 
which,  as  has  been  intimated  before,  though 
learned  authors,  are  necessarily  from  brevity 
far  from  compassing  any  adequate  study  of 
the  subjects.  We  cannot  confine  a  gallon  in 
a  pint  fiagon. 

SIMILIA  SIMILIBIJS. 

Philosopht  IK  HoMCEOPATHT.  Addrcsscd  to 
the  Medical  Profession  and  to  the  General 
Beader.    By  Charles  S.  Mack,  M.D.,  Profes- 
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Aqgost, 


\fateria  Medioa  and  Therapentios  in 
vioeopathio  Medical  College  of  the 
ty  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor.    Ghi- 
:  0ro88  db  Dtlbridge, 

This  yolnme  is  made  np  of  fragments,  some 
of  them  lectures  originally  delivered  in  the 
medical  college  of  which  the  author,  we  as- 
sume, is  one  of  the  shining  lights.  Dr.  Mack's 
purpose  appears  to  be  to  offer  a  defence  of  the 
medical  jschool  to  which  he  is  attached.  At 
this  late  day,  when  homoeopathy  has  as  many 
adherents  as  any  of  its  rival  systems  of  medi- 
cine, one  can  hardly  fancy  a  defence  is  neces- 
sary. *'  Who  excuses,  accuses.' '  Perhaps  Dr. 
Bfack  may  have  a  lurking  suspicion  that*  how- 
ever lucid  and  logical  to  his  own  superior  in- 
tellect, there  is  something  monstrous  and  ab- 
surd, if  not  in  the  logical  basis  of  his  system, 
at  least  in  its  therapeutical  principle,  which 
attributes  infinite  potency  to  infinitesimal  sub- 
division or  dilution  of  the  atom  or  the  drop. 
It  is  useless  to  discuss  this  matter  now.  The 
straw  was  threshed  out  long  since.  After  all, 
the  question.  Does  the  treatment  cure  ?  is  the 
only  one  which  men  care  to  concern  themselves 
with  nowadays.  No  patient  will  deny  virtue 
to  the  quadrillionth  dilution  of  a  drop  of 
aconite  if  it  saves  his  life,  and  the  fact  can  be 
proved  to  his  satisfaction.  Dr.  Mack  makes 
an  elaborate  defence  of  his  system,  and  shows 
no  little  ingenuity  in  reasoning  that  two  and 
two  sometimes  make  five.  Homoeopathic  be- 
lievers will  delight  in  having  their  faith  so 
abl)r  fortified,  and  as  for  opponents— well, 
they  will  smile  and  remain  unconvinced,  as 
would  probably  be  the  case  if  an  angel  came 
from  Paradise  charged  with  the  mission  of 
conversion.  We  do  not  need  to  go  to  the 
pages  of  *'  Gil  Bias"  to  have  illustrated  for  us 
the  fact  that  among  obstinate  persons  the  med- 
ical man  takes  the  palm  in  his  sublime  confi- 
dence that  his  opponents  are  always  wrong. 
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On  June  18th  Messrs.  Sotheby  sold  the 
MSS.  left  by  Wilkie  Collins.  These  include 
not  only  the  original  drafts  of  most  of  Wil- 
kie Collins' s  published  works,  but  also  the 
MS.  of  plays  and  Christmas  stories  in  which 
he  collaborated  with  Dickens,  and  some  verses 
which  Dickens  wrote  for  these  plays.  The 
catalogue  weis  illustrated  with  three  facsimiles. 

In  the  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Suabian 
authors,  just  held  at  Stuttgart  in  connection 


with  the  congress  of  the  Neu-Philologen,  the 
*'  Schiller  Abteilung"  formed  the  principal 
point  of  attraction.  It  contained,  among  a 
number  of  original  manuscripts  of  the  poet, 
several  reports  on  his  progress  during  his  stay 
at  the  Earls-schule,  in  one  of  which  the  Duke 
Karl  Eugen  remarked  **  that  it  would  be  well 
for  the  student  Schiller  to  stay  another  year  at 
the  academy.  In  the  meantime  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  subdue  his  fiery  temper ;  and  if  he 
continues  to  be  industrious,  he  may  yet  become 
ein  grosses  Subjtdum  /" 

Rsv.  A.  H.  Satcb  has  resigned,  as  from  the 
end  of  the  present  year,  the  deputy  profes- 
sorship of  oomparative  philology  at  Oxford,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  in  1876,  on  Professor 
Max  Mfiller's  retirement  from  the  active  du- 
ties of  the  chair. 

In  a  recent  report  on  the  yearly  publications 
in  Bengal  the  officiating  Director  of  Public  In- 
struction recorded  his  opinion  that  English 
education  has  hitherto  but  little  infiuenced 
the  Bengali  mind.  There  have  been  no  orig- 
inal publications  in  any  department  of  learn- 
ing. Journalism  and  politics,  not  always  of 
a  respectable  character,  seem  to  wholly  oc- 
cupy the  educated  talent  of  young  BengaL 

The  Government  of  India  has  decided  to 
discontinue  the  annual  grant  hitherto  devoted 
to  the  search  for  and  purchase  of  rare  San- 
scrit MSS.,  but  the  decision  will  not  take 
effect  until  1892.  A  regular  staff  of  native 
searchers  have  been  employed  during  the  past 
ten  years,  and  these  have  visited  most  of  the 
large  temples  throughout  India,  examining 
and  cataloguing  the  vast  collections  of  works 
hoarded  up  in  those  fanes.  The  private  li- 
braries of  many  native  gentlemen  have  been 
likewise  carefully  sifted  and  their  contents 
recorded.  Out  of  the  MSS.  thus  examined 
no  fewer  than  2400  have  been  purchased  by 
the  Government,  and  rendered  accessible  to 
the  public  at  Bombay  and  Calcutta.  The 
most  valuable  '*  finds,"  as  our  readers  are 
doubtless  aware,  have  included  numerous  old 
Jain  MSS.,  now  being  submitted  to  the  scrutiny 
of  competent  scholars  in  Bombay.  Although 
the  search  and  purchase  grants  are  to  cease, 
the  Indian  Government  has  agreed  to  continue 
the  aUowance  of  9000  rupees  per  annum  for 
the  publication  of  texts  and  translations  of 
the  Sanscrit  and  Persian  works  discovered. 

Messbs.  T.  &  T.  Clabk,  of  Edinburgh,  hope 
to  commence  next  autumn  the  publication  of 
a  new  quarterly,  a  critical  review  of  current 
theological  and  philosophical  literature,  on 
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the  lines  of  Hamack  and  Schtlrer's  Theol<h 
giache  LUercUur-ZeUung.  The  editor  will  be  Pro- 
fessor S.  D.  F.  Salmond,  D.D.  The  new  jour- 
nal will  embrace  not  only  theological  literature, 
bnt  philosophical,  so  far  as  it  is  related  to  re- 
ligions and  theological  qaestions.  It  will  give 
a  chronicle  of  the  publications  which  are  is- 
sned  in  these  departments  from  quarter  to 
quarter.  It  will  notice  the  more  important 
articles  which  appear  in  other  magazines  and 
journals,  both  home  and  foreign,  and  will  re- 
Tiew  the  notable  books  of  the  quarter. 

Mit.  T.  FiBHBB  Umwin  announccs  a  reprint 
of  Mary  Wollstonecraft's  "  Bights  of  Women,'* 
the  original  edition  of  which  was  issued 
nearly  a  hundred  years  ago.  Mrs.  Fawcett 
has  contributed  a  critical  introduction  to  the 
new  edition,  in  which  she  discusses  the  social 
condition  of  women  then  and  now. 

MxssBS.  Field  &  Tueb  are  going  to  bring 
out  **  London  City :  Its  People,  Streets,  Traffic, 
Buildings,  History,"  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Loftie.  It 
will  be  enriched  with  at  least  250  illustrations 
of  London  city  as  it  is  to-day,  engraved  in 
Paris  from  original  drawings  by  Mr.  W.  Luker, 
Jr.,  and  will  be  printed  on  special  paper. 

In  a  letter  of  recent  date,  Mr.  George  Ken- 
nan  writes  :  "  I  hare  just  learned  that  my  ar- 
ticles in  the  Century  have  been  translated  into 
Bulgarian  and  published  at  Bustohuk.  They 
are  now  out  in  German,  Dutch,  Polish,  Bus- 
sian,  and  Bulgarian."  It  has  been  stated,  on 
excellent  authority,  that  Mr.  Kennan's  articles 
have  been  read  by  the  Czar  of  Bnssia,  though 
in  general  the  numbers  of  the  (krdwry  which 
contain  the  Siberian  papers  continue  to  be  re- 
fused admission  to  Bussia  until  the  obnoxious 
articles  have  been  expunged  by  the  press 
censor. 

The  Aikenosum  has  a  sarcasm  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  States  in  the  following  comments 
on  a  new  publishing  enterprise  : 

"Though  the  United  States  can  boast  of 
more  histories  than  history,  yet  another  large 
work  is  projected  with  the  title  '  The  Makers 
of  America.'  Mr.  Mabie  is  to  edit  it.  The 
contributors  include  President  Adams  of  Cor- 
nell University.  Professor  Sumner  of  Yale,  Mr. 
Bayard  Tnckerman,  Mr.  James  Schouier, 
Colonel  Higginson,  and  Mr.  Barrett  Wendell. 
These  geotlemen  will  describe  the  explorers, 
inventors,  theologians,  authors,  soldiers,  and 
statesmen  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
as  '  Makers.'  It  is  not  yet  settled  who  will 
deal  with  the  publishers  who,  by  appropriat- 


ing the  works  of  English  authors,  have  made 
fortunes  and  given  their  country  the  leading 
place  among  piratical  states." 

Pbofessob  DnxMAN  and  Professor  Kuenen, 
representing  the  committee  appointed  at 
Christiania  to  make  arrangements  for  the  next 
international  congress  of  Orientalists,  have  ad- 
dressed a  formal  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Bawlin- 
son,  in  which  they  accept  the  proposal  to  hold 
the  congress  in  England  in  September,  1891, 
leaving  it  to  Sir  Henry  to  decide  whether  the 
meetings  shall  take  place  in  London,  or  partly 
also  at  Oxford.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the 
differences  which  at  one  time  threatened  to 
cause  a  serious  schism  among  Oriental  scholars 
are  now  on  the  way  to  a  harmonious  settle- 
ment ;  and  that  the  congresses  will  continue  to 
be  held  under  the  same  conditions  as  formerly. 

Ths  AthencBum  contributes  some  interesting 
comments  on  the  history  of  copyright  law  : 

'*  The  American  House  of  Bepresentatives 
is  not  only  averse  to  international  copyright, 
but  is  professedly  ignorant  of  the  conditions 
under  which  copyright  exists.  No  member  of 
that  body  seems  to  be  aware  that,  under  the 
common  law  of  England — which  the  colonists 
in  their  dependent  state  regarded  as  their 
birthright,  and  which  American  jurists,  since 
the  colonists  became  independent  of  the 
mother  country,  style  the  inheritance  of  Amer- 
ican citizens—copyright  in  printed  books  or  in 
unpublished  manuscripts  is  perpetual.  Till 
the  statute  of  Anne  there  was  no  limit  to  the 
term  of  the  author's  enjoyment  of  the  product 
of  his  brain,  and  his  heirs  or  assigns  could 
succeed  to  his  privilege.  This  perpetual  copy- 
right still  exists  and  is  recognized  in  the  case 
of  letters  in  manuscript,  and  the  person  who 
has  printed  a  letter  without  the  formal  per- 
mission of  the  writer  or  proprietor  can  be  com- 
pelled by  a  court  of  law  to  cease  the  publica- 
tion. Few  Americans  know  this,  and  as  few 
know  that  at  present,  while  any  American  can* 
obtain  copyright  in  England,  no  English 
author  can  secure  copyright  in  America.  The 
first  State  in  America  to  grant  copyright  by 
statute  was  Connecticut.  In  1783  the  Assem- 
bly of  that  State  passed  an  Act  entitled  '  For 
the  Encouragement  of  Literature  and  Genius,' 
according  to  which  every  inhabitant  of  the 
United  States  who  had  written  a  book  or 
pamphlet  should  have  '  the  sole  liberty  of 
printing  and  vending  the  same.'  A  condition 
was  made  about  the  price  being  reasonable, 
corresponding  to  the  condition  in  the  statute 
of  Queen  Anne.'* 
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MISCELLA2JY. 


Admibal  Blake  and  the  AiiOsaiAN  Pirates. 
—In  1666  the  audnoity  of  the  pirates  received 
a  check  at  the  hands  of  Admiral  Blake,  who, 
haying  bombarded  Tunis,  proceeded  to  Al- 
giers, where  his  prestige  enabled  him  to  make 
a  bargain  for  the  ransom  of  all  English  cap- 
tives at  a  fixed  price.  Does  it  not  make  one*s 
blood  boil  to  reflect  that  England  should  have 
consented  to  treat  with  such  a  crew  ?  But  the 
insults  heaped  upon  us,  as  well  as  other  na- 
tions, by  these  barbarians  with  complete  im- 
punity almost  surpass  belief.  We  read  of 
thousands  of  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen 
being  carried  off  and  subjected  to  the  most 
shameful  indignities.  No  rank  was  safe  from 
outrage.  In  1669,  the  Earl  of  Inchiquin  was 
proceeding  as  Ambassador  to  Portugal,  ac- 
companied by  his  son  Lord  O'Brien  and  suite. 
They  were  taken  by  a  corsair  when  off  the 
Tagus,  and  the  whole  party,  ambassador  and 
all,  sold  for  slaves  in  the  market-place  of  Al- 
giers. Surely  the  British  Lion  was  roused  to 
wrath  at  last  ?  Not  at  all.  After  many  peti- 
tions to  the  Crown  from  the  bereaved  Count- 
ess, and  considerable  haggling  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  the  Earl  and  his  son  were 
ransomed  for  £1600  ;  what  became  of  the 
suite  history  does  not  relate.  Mr.  Pepys,  in 
his  most  instructive  "  Diary/'  written  about 
this  time,  relates  that  he  went  to  the  '*  Golden 
Fleece'  *  tavern  to  meet  Captain  Mootham  and 
Mr.  Dunes,  who  had  been  in  slavery  at  Al- 
giers, and  how  "  they  did  make  me  fully  ac- 
quainted with  their  condition  ;  how  they  did 
eat  nothing  but  bread  and  water,  and  how 
they  were  beaten  upon  the  soles  of  their 
feet  and  their  bellies  at  the  liberty  of  their 
master.*' 

In  1682  an  even  more  disgraceful  treaty  was 
concluded  between  Charles  II.  and  the  Dey  of 
Algiers,  by  which  we  agreed  to  pay  a  ransom 
tor  English  slaves,  provided  the  Algerines  were 
willing  to  let  them  go.  Incredible  as  it  ap- 
pears, this  shameful  treaty  was  renewed  by 
George  IL  in  1729.  Is  it  surprising  that  when 
the  European  Powers  were  willing  to  make 
such  treaties  as  this,  when  every  maritime 
nation  was  paying  them  an  annual  tribute,  the 
Algerines  in  their  ignorance  came  to  believe 
themselves  the  masters  of  the  world  ?  Their 
arrogance  and  their  demands  exceeded  all 
bounds  ;  treaties  were  continually  broken  as 
soon  as  made,  or  evaded  by  treachery  and 
duplicity.  Their  piratical  raids  became  the 
scourge  of  Southern  Europe,  and  no  man  was 


safe  within  miles  of  the  sea.  Not  onl}"  did 
they  make  slaves  of  all  who  were  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  fall  into  their  hands,  but  it  was  the 
constant  habit  of  the  Deys,  on  any  nation  at- 
tempting reprisals  or  delaying  its  tribute,  to 
condemn  the  consul  and  all  other  subjects  of 
that  power  who  happened  to  be  within  reach 
to  the  galleys,  or  to  some  more  barbarous  fate. 
On  these  pretexts  hundreds  of  innocent  per- 
sons were  done  to  death,  many  being  burnt 
alive.  On  two  separate  occasions,  being 
menaced  by  a  French  squadron,  the  French 
Consul,  together  with  some  twenty  other  un- 
fortunates, were  contemptuously  thrown  tow- 
ard their  oountrymsn  from  the  mortars  on  the 
batteries.  On  August  16th,  1747,  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Hibernian  regiment  was  Matured 
while  proceeding  from  Majorca  to  Spain. 
The  party  consisted  of  a  lieutenant- colonel,  six 
captains,  and  ten  other  officers,  the  colors  of  the 
regiment,  and  sixty  privates  ;  also  Mrs.  Jones 
(formerly  Mrs.  Joseph  Tichborne,  of  Shar- 
fields)  with  her  two  young  children  ;  also  her 
daughter  by  her  first  marriage,  now  nineteen 
years  old  and  married  to  Captain  O'Reilly,  a 
lady  much  esteemed  for  her  virtue  and  beauty  ; 
and  her  maidservant.  The  captives  were  all 
taken  to  Algiers  and  sold  into  daveiy,  from 
whence  they  never  more  returned  ;  but  a  lurid 
gleam  comes  to  us  through  the  impenetrable 
Teil  which  obscures  their  fate.  '*  Mrs.  Jones 
one  day  happening  to  appear  at  the  door  of 
her  master's  house,  with  her  youngest  child, 
a  Turkish  soldier  came  up  and  importuned 
her,  threatening  her  with  death  if  she  resist- 
ed. She  retreated  to  a  loft,  accessible  only  by 
a  ladder,  which  she  pulled  up  after  her.  The 
Turk  seized  the  child,  and  when  she  still  re- 
fused compliance,  wounded  it  with  his  sword 
in  the  arm.  She  shrieked  for  help,  and  he 
wounded  it  in  the  other  arm.  At  last  he  cut 
off  one  hand  and  threw  it  at  her,  upon  which 
she  seized  the  half  of  a  broken  millstone  that 
lay  in  the  room,  threw  it  down  upon  the  Turk 
and  broke  his  leg.  He  then  cut  off  the  child's 
head,  and  discharged  his  pistols  at  her  with- 
out  effect.  She  watched  her  opportunity,  and 
with  the  other  half  of  the  millstone  dealt  him 
a  blow  that  rendered  him  insensible.  She 
then  descended  and  despatched  him  with  his 
own  sword,  put  her  mangled  child  in  a  basket, 
and  went  and  delivered  herself  to  the  Dey.'* 
The  sequel  of  this  sad  story  is  unknown,  but 
all  previous  experience  leads  one  to  oondude 
that  a  cruel  death  was  the  only  fate  awaiting  a 
slave  who  had  dared  to  kill  or  even  strike  a 
Turk. 
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BY    KDWARD   BKLLAUr. 

In  the  January  numbor  of  this  Revibw  power  for  military  and  jadicial  purposes, 

appealed  an  article  by  M.  Etnilc  de  Lave-  logically  iavolved,  when  it  Bhould  be  nee- 

leja,  entitled  "  Two  New  Utopiss,"*     A  es»aty  for  tbo  common  welfare,  a  national 

project  of  industrial  reform,  recently  out-  oiganizBtion  of  industry  on  the  basis  of  a 

lined    by    M.    Gbailes   Secr6tan,    ngares  common  obligation  of  service,  and  a  gen- 

as  one  of  these  Utopias,  while  the  other  eral  guarantee  of  livelihood.     It  will  be 

is  the  plan  of  national  co-operation    de-  seen    that    the    significance  of  ibe    word 

scribed    in    "Looking    Bncliward,"    and  Nationalisra,  in  this  sense,  quite  tranncends 

known  in  the  United  States  by  the  nnme  the  merely    political    or  ethnical  purport 

of  Nationalism.     The    propriety    of  the  of  its  ordinary  uses. 

name  lies  In  the  claim  that  the  Eystem  in  In  the  March  nnmber  of  this  Rrvibw, 

question    is   the   logical    outworking  and  U.    de  Laveleye  pursued  his  criticism  of 

development   of   the  germinal    idea  of  a  Nationalism  by  a  second  article  under  the 

nation,  which  is  that  of  A  union  of  people  title   of    "Communism."     I    propose  in 

fof   the  purpose   of   using  the  collectivo  the  present  paper  to  respond  to  the  gist 

fower  to  promote  the  common  welfure.  of  toe  ctiticiams  eontsined  in  the  two 
t  is  claimed  by  those  who,  in  this  sense,  articles.  I  hare  to  thank  M.  de  Laveleye 
are  believers  in  Nationalism,  that  this  for  the  very  fair  statement,  so  fsr  as  it 
conception  of  the  nation,  although  at  goes,  of  the  industrial  aspects  of  Nation- 
first  expressed  only  by  the  use  of  collective  alism,  to    which  he  gives  a  considerable 

part    of  the  first  article.     The  comment 

■  See  April  number  of  Eaxuna.  with  which  he  concludes  hit  account   of 
Hiw  Sxana.— ToL.  LIL,  No,  3.              19 
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the  plan  is  that  there  are  two  principal  ob- 
jections to  its  practicability — **  the  fiist 
refetring  to  the  allotment  of  functions, 
the  second  to  the  distribution  of  prod- 
uce/' Under  the  first  head  he  remarks 
that,  obviously,  seeing  all  forms  of  indus- 
try are  left  open  to  the  election  of  the 
workers  upon  proof  of  fitness — no  other 
compulsion  being  used,  after  the  first 
three  years,  beyond  the  requirement  that 
some  sort  of  work  should  be  done — '*  the 
pleasanter  trades  and  professions  would 
be  taken  up,  and  there  would  he  no  one 
to  fill  the  less  agreeable  ones.'' 

Of  course,  the  answer  to  this  in  the 
book  is  that  the  hours  of  labor  are  reduced 
in  the  more  arduous  trades  to  half,  a  thitd, 
or  a  quarter  of  those  which  are  required 
in  the  more  attractive  occupations.  M. 
de  Laveleye  admits  that  this  principle  is 
certainly  just,  and  might  Le  applied  in  a 
certain  measure  in  any  national  industrial 
organization,  but  he  thinks  there  are  cer- 
tain occupations  so  repulsive,  that  no 
comparative  reduction  of  hours  consistent 
with  any  sort  of  continuous  work  would 
sufiiice  to  tempt  men  to  engage  in  them 
voluntarily.  For  examples  he  instances, 
among  others,  the  miner's  work  and  the 
work  of  stokers  on  steamships.  It  does 
not  appear  to  me  that  these  cases  offer  any 
difficulty  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  let  It 
be  understood  that,  with  the  advent  of 
Nationalism,  the  perilous,  insalubrious, 
and  revolting  conditions  which  now  quite 
needlessly  involve  these  and  many  other 
forms  of  labor  would  be  done  away  with. 
When  the  administration  has  to  depend, 
as  it  then  will  have  to  do,  upon  volunteers 
to  dig  coal,  and  stoke  steamship  furnaces, 
mines  will  cease  to  be  death  traps,  and  a 
part  of  the  money  and  ingenuity  now 
lavished  in  making  the  saloon  deck  luxuri- 
ous will  be  expended  in  making  the  stoke- 
hole endurable.  When  starvation  can  no 
longer  be  depended  upon  to  compel  the 
poor  to  beg  an  opportunity  to  do  any  soit 
of  work,  on  any  terms,  and  at  any  hazard, 
then,  and  not  a  day  sooner,  will  humane 
and  hygienic  conditions  become  universal 
in  industry.  Let  us  suppose  the  forms  of 
toil  instanced  by  M.  de  Laveleye  to  have 
been  thus  deprived  of  their  most  repul 
sive  features.  If  it  were  still  found  that 
a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  them, 
say  to  three  or  four  a  day,  were  an  in- 
sufiicient  inducement  to  attract  volunteers, 
let  us  imagine  that  the  length  of  the  vaca- 


tions given  to  the  miners  and  stokers  were 
so  increased  that  they  had  to  work  but 
six  months  out  of  the  year,  while  other 
trades  worked,  perhaps,  ten  or  eleven. 
Is  it  not  probable  that  there  would  be, 
under  such  circumstances,  a  rush  to  the 
mines  and  steamships  which  would  leave 
the  shops  and  railways  short  of  help  f 

But  1  am  not  going  to  let  M.  de  Lave- 
leye off  with  merely  answering  his  objec- 
tion. I  have  a  serious  counter*  charge  to 
make.  His  argument  that  society  cannot 
afford  to  abolish  poverty  lest  men,  being 
no  longer  threatened  with  starvation, 
should  be  found  unwilling  to  do  the  more 
repulsive  sorts  of  work,  is  a  very  explicit 
argument  for  human  slavery.  Men  now 
living  can  well  remember  when  this  very 
argument  was  urged  for  the  retention  of 
slave  labor  in  the  sugar-fields  of  Jamaica, 
and  the  cotton-fields  of  the  Southern 
United  States.  When  Wilberforce  and 
Garrison  demanded  that  the  blacks  be  set 
free,  it  was  replied,  that,  if  freed,  they 
could  no  longer  be  depended  on  to  culti- 
vate cotton  and  sugar,  and  the  world  would 
be  left  without  these  products.  Is  not 
this  precisely  M.  de  Laveleye's  logic  when 
he  reasons  that  white  men  ought  not  to 
be  released  from  the  pressure  of  want, 
lest  we  should  run  short  of  coal,  or  our 
steamships  cease  to  break  records  ?  Could 
there  conceivably  be  a  stronger  argument 
against  the  present  industiial  system  than 
this  deliberate  statement  by  one  of  its 
champions  that  its  successful  working  de- 
mands the  retention  of  a  race  of  helots  in 
a  state  of  involuntary  servitude  ? 

Next'^o  the  difiiculty  in  getting  the 
world's  dirty  work  done  without  the  lash 
of  hunger,  M.  de  Laveleye  declares  the 
chief  objection  to  Nationalism  to' be  the 
system  of  remuneration,  that  is  to  say,  the 
equality  with  which  all  share  in  the  total 
product.  To  prove  that  no  industrial 
system  can  succeed  in  which  equality  of 
shares  is  the  rule,  he  instances  the  failure 
of  Louis  Blanc's  national  workshops  at 
Palis  in  1H48,  and  of  Matshal  Bugeaud's 
colonies  at  Beni-Mered  in  Algeria.  If  he 
would  like  a  few  dozen  more  examples  of 
the  failure  of  colonies  or  communities  es- 
tablished as  social  or  industrial  experiments 
in  the  midst  of  incongruous  and  hostile 
environments,  I  can  easily  furnish  him 
with  them.  Such  undettakingsmust  usu- 
ally fail  for  obvious  reasons,  and  even 
when    occasionally    they    succeed,    their 
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success  proves  as  little  for  their  theories 
as  the  failure  would  have  proved  against 
them.  If  I  had  suggested  a  colony,  these 
illustrations  would  be  pettinent,  but,  as 
it  is^  I  fail  to  see  that  they  are  so.  Na- 
tional co-operation  is  my  proposal,  nor 
would  any  Nationalist  suggest  that  the 
substitution  of  the  new  system  for  the  old 
should  be,  as  to  equality  of  compensation, 
any  more  than  as  to  other  details,  any- 
thing but  gradual. 

Further  representing  the  impracticability 
of  an  industrial  system  under  which  all 
share  alike,  M.  de  Laveleye  inquiies  what 
punishment  is  to  overtake  the  idler,  or  the 
m:m  refusing  to  work.  That  compulsion 
as  to  work  of  some  sort  and  punishment 
for  recalcitrancy  is  contemplated  by  the 
plan,  he  recognizes,  but  asks  who  is  to 
apply  it,  or  judge  when  it  is  necessary. 
lie  says  :  **  Certainly  men  would  in  all 
probability  rarely  refuse  to  do  any  work  at 
all  ;  but  those  who  do  as  little  as  possible, 
or  do  it  badly,  are  they  to  be  punished  or 
to  receive  the  same  salary,  or  rather  be 
credited  with  the  same  amount,  as  the 
others  ?  The  State  could  not  send  away 
a  bad  workman  as  it  can  do  now,  for, 
there  being  no  private  enterprises,  this 
dismissal  would  be  equivalent  to  capital 
punishment." 

Let  me  assure  M.  de  Laveleye  that  the 
State  would  not  send  away  a  bad  workman 
for  quite  another  reason  than  that  it  would 
be  equivalent  to  capital  punishment.  •  That 
other  reason  is  that  so  to  dismiss  him 
would  be  to  release  him  from  his  duty  of 
service.  Under  the  present  system  of 
industrVy  if  a  man  will  not  woik  for  his 
living,  he  is  permitted  to  go  his  ways,  and 
thenceforth  beg  or  steal  it.  Under  Na- 
tionalism a  very  different  course  would 
be  pursued.  The  man  who,  being  able  to 
work,  persistently  refused  to  work,  would 
not,  as  now,  be  turned  loose  to  prey  on 
the  community,  but  would  be  made  to 
work  in  institutions  and  under  discipline 
prepared  for  such  caf^es.  To-day,  the 
loafer  may  find  in  the  injustices  of  society 
many  fine  pleas  for  idleness  ;  then,  he 
would  be  stripped  of  all,  and  stand  forth 
self-confesfted,  a  would-be  robber  and  for- 
ager on  others,  to  be  dealt  with  as  such. 

To  speak  in  detail  of  the  penalties  by 
which  idleness,  disobedience  of  orders, 
neglect  of  duty,  and  other  minor  infrac- 
tions of  discipline  shonld  be  punished, 
would  scarcely   be   in   keeping   with   an 


outline  discussion  like  this  ;  but  suppose 
that,  besides  loss  of  promotion  and  its 
privileges,  a  temporary  increase  of  work 
hours,  or  a  severer  sort  of  work,  were  im- 
posed upon  offenders.  Is  theie  any  doubt 
that  such  a  punitive  system  would  prove 
far  ruore  -effective  against  neglects  of  in- 
dustrial  duty  than,  for  example,  the  system 
of  fines  now  does  in  preventing  the  minor 
offences  against  sodiety  ? 

As  to  who  should  judge  of  the  work- 
er's idleness  or  neglect  of  duty,  that  would 
doubtless  be,  as  judging  is  nowadays,  a 
question  of  evidence  for  tribunals  existing 
for  the  purpose.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  difficulties  M.  de  Laveleye  sees  here 
are  not  real. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  objections 
to  which  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  reply, 
intimate  in  the  critic's  mind  a  probable 
ineflSciency  in  the  disciplinary  and  coercive 
powers  of  tbe  administrction  under  the 
National  plan.  In  his  second  article, 
published  in  the  March  Contemporary, 
he  abandons  this  ground  and  dwells  strong, 
ly  upon  the  excessive  severity  and  iron 
rigidity  likely  to  characterize  the  pro- 
posed industrial  r^gitne.  Commenting 
upon  this  point,  be  observes  that  *'  the  jailer 
would  be  the  pivot  of  the  new  state  of 
society."  There  is,  of  course,  a  sense  in 
which  the  jail  as  the  ultima  ratio  of  the 
law,  the  force  which  gives  meaning  to  the 
police-courts  and  legislatures,  is  the  pivot 
of  all  society.  If  it  were  the  pivot  of  the 
new  society  it  could  only  be  said  that,  in 
this  respect,  it  would  strikingly  resemble 
the  present  society.  There  is,  however, 
a  very  obvious  and  conclusive  reason  for 
believing  that  the  force  of  public  opinion 
under  the  new  society  would  make  the 
jailer's  duties  very  light,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  punishment  of  men  refusing  or 
neglecting  industrial  duty.  The  adven- 
turer who  lives  by  his  wits  nowadays, 
scorning  honest  labor,  is  a  hero  and  fine 
fellow  among  his  set,  and,  so  long  as  he 
avoids  open  law-breaking,  is  tolerated  by 
society.  Upon  reflection,  of  course,  every 
one  is  bound  to  admit  that  he  who  docs 
not  labor  lives  at  tbe  expense  of  those 
who  do  ;  but  the  relations  of  production 
with  distribution  are  so  complex  and  fortui- 
tous under  the  present  system  that  this  is 
only  true  generally  and  not  particularly. 
Under  the  plan  of  National  co-operation 
the  case  would,  however,  be  perfectly 
clear.     As  already  said,  the  man  able  to 
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work  and  attempting  to  evade  bis  duty  of 
contributing  to  the  general  produce  fiom 
which  he  lived,  would  be  recognized  as 
a  thief  of  the  world  and  a  picker  of  every- 
body's pocket.  There  would  be  no  class, 
no  set,  no  clique  in  whose  eyes  such  a 
fellow  would  be  a  hero,  or  anything  but  a 
cheat  and  a  cozener — the  common  enemy 
of  all.  It  appears  to  me  that,  in  assuming 
that  the  jailer  would  be  overworked  under 
the  new  industrial  rk^ime,  M.  de  Laveleye 
has  overlooked  this  consideration. 

Why,  even  nowadays,  in  the  better 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  I  presume 
in  other  countries,  a  man  who  does  not 
find  some  regular  occupation  on  coming  of 
age,  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  an 
object  of  such  general  contempt  that  he 
must  be  exceptionally  thick-skinned  to  be 
able  to  take  comfort  in  his  leisure.  How 
much  more  would  this  be  true  if,  as  under 
the  plan  of  National  co-operation,  the  man 
who  shirked  his  work  was  recognized  as 
a  burden  upon  the  country  and  upon  every 
one  of  his  neighbors  ? 

Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  indi- 
cate  that  the  disciplinary  and  punitive 
side,  the  teeth  and  claws,  of  the  new 
regime  might  probably  be  depended  upon 
to  prove  efficient  in  case  of  need.  But 
while  it  is  requisite  to  provide  society  with 
due  facilities  for  controlling  the  unruly 
and  mutinous  element  which  is  found  in 
all  communities,  vastly  more  important  is 
the  question  of  incentives  to  be  offered  to 
that  vast  majority  who  are  well  disposed 
and  ready  to  do  their  duty  upon  reasonable 
inducement.  While  Nationalism  will  un- 
dertake to  do  more  than  any  other  regime 
ever  before  attempted  in  compelling  the 
laziest  to  at  least  support  himself,  no  system 
can  make  much  profit  out  of  unwilling 
workers.  No  form  of  compulsion,  even  if 
practicable,  could  take  the  place  of  zeal  and 
ambition  on  the  part  of  the  worker,  and  if 
the  proposed  system  should  fail  to  stimu- 
late voluntary  diligence,  it  would  be  of 
little  value  that  it  prevented  outright  idle- 
ness. What  inducement,  then,  docs  Na- 
tionalism offer  to  lead  a  worker  to  do  his 
best,  seeing  that  all  workers,  not  distinctly 
negligent,  are  to  fare  alike  ?  That  is  to 
say,  admitting  that  complete  idleness  will 
be  effectually  prevented,  how  is  zeal  in 
the  service  to  be  encouraged  ?  For,  with- 
out that,  there  can  be  no  healthy  or 
wealthy  industrial  state.  On  this  point 
M.  de  Laveleye  says  : 


**  When  remnneration  is  in  proportion  to 
the  work  aocompJished,  diligence  and  activity 
are  encouraged,  wherens  an  equal  rate  of  wages 
is  a  premiam  on  idleness.  '  Bat,'  argnes  Mr. 
Bellamy, '  honor  is  a  sufficient  reward  in  itself, 
for  men  will  sacrifice  everything,  even  their 
lives,  for  it.'  It  is  perfectly  tme  that  honor 
has  inspired  the  most  snblime  acts  and  heroic 
deed  a  which  have  called  forth  universal  ad- 
miration ;  but  honor  can  never  become  the 
motive  power  of  work  or  the  mainspring  of 
indastry.  It  ^ill  not  conquer  selfish  instincts, 
or  overcome  instinctive  repugnance  to  certain 
categories  of  labor,  or  the  dislike  to  the  wear- 
ing monotony  of  the  daily  task.  It  may  make 
a  hero,  bat  not  a  workman." 

Here  I  must  beg  leave  to  differ  most  em- 
phatically from  M.  de  Laveleye.  Honor 
does  make  a  workman  as  well  as  a  hero, 
and  is  as  essential  to  the  make-up  of  one 
as  the  other.  This  is  a  matter  of  common 
observation,  and  every  man  and  woman 
who  reads  these  lines  is  able  to  judge 
between  M.  de  Laveleye  and  myself  on  the 
issue  raised.  Upon  it  I  am  ready  to  rest 
the  whole  case  of  Nationalism,  and  appeal 
to  the  country.  I  know  that  in  America, 
at  least,  the  workman  who  does  not  carry 
the  feeling  of  honor  into  the  performance 
of  his  task  is  not  worth  his  salt,  and  I 
shall  be  slow  to  believe  it  otherwise  in 
England.  So  utterly  wrong  is  M.  de  Lave- 
leye on  this  point  that,  so  far  as  there  is 
any  good  and  honest  work  done  under 
this  most  ill- jointed  system  of  industry, 
it  is  because  the  sentiment  of  honor,  fast 
disappearing  from  the  world  of  commerce 
and  finance,  still  lingers  in  the  workshop. 

Of  the  motives  which  will  spur  the 
well-disposed  to  diligence  under  the  sys- 
tem of  Nationalism,  three  general  classes 
may  be  mentioned  :  First,  the  sense  of 
honorable  and  moral  obligation  to  one's 
duty,  a  sentiment  which  may  be  expected 
to  develop  great  influence  under  a  system 
based,  as  no  other  ever  has  been,  upon 
justice  and  fair-play  for  all.  Second,  the 
love  of  approbation,  the  desire  to  be 
thought  well  of,  and  to  be  admired  by 
one's  fellow  men  and  women.  This  senti- 
ment has,  no  doubt,  in  all  ages  and  among 
all  races,  been  on  the  whole  the  most  pow- 
erful, constant,  and  universal  of  human 
motives.  It  is  to-day,  and  always  has 
been,  the  motive  at  bottom  of  the  greater 
part  of  that  zeal  in  business  and  industry 
which  is  ascribed,  by  superficial  observers, 
to  love  of  money.  Under  Nationalism, 
when  diligence  will  be  public  service,  and 
not  mere  self-service  as  now,  the  approba- 
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tion  of  the  comTnunity  will  attend  it  and 
crown  it  ba  never  before.  Even  now  the 
able  business  man  and  the  clever  workman 
are  admired  by  the  commanity,  although 
they  are  only  good  to  themselves,  llow 
much  stronger,  warmer,  and  more  inspiring 
that  admiration  will  be  under  Nationalism, 
when  the  able  manager  and  the  skilful 
artisan  will  be  looked  upon  as  the  direct 
benefactors  of  all  their  fellow-citizens  ! 

The  third  class  of  motives  which  will 
inspire  diligence  under  Nationalism  will 
be  the  desire  of  power,  authority,  and 
public  station,  the  wish  to  lead  and  direct 
instead  of  being  led  and  directed.  Let 
us  suppose  a  system  of  industry  under 
which  superior  diligence  and  excellence  of 
achievement  should  not  only  secure  vaii- 
ous  immediate  minor  advantages  of  pref- 
erence and  privilege,  but  should  offer  the 
sure  and  single  way  to  all  positions  of 
authority,  of  official  rank,  of  civic  honor, 
and  of  social  distinction,  of  which  the 
express  purpose  indeed  should  be  to  open 
the  career  to  talent  as  it  never  was  opened 
in  human  affairs  before,  in  order  that  the 
strongest  and  ablest  among  the  people 
might  find  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
nation  I 

Under  such  a  regimty  it  appears  to  me 
highly  improbable  that  the  equal  provision 
made  for  the  needs  of  all  will  diminish 
the  disposition  of  men  to  do  their  best, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  altogether  likely  that 
it  will  be  greatly  intensified,  in  compari- 
son with  anything  we  see  to-day. 

I  have  gone  thus  explicitly  into  the 
question  of  the  motives  to  diligence  under 
Nationalism  for  the  benefit  of  candid  read- 
ers, and  not  as  a  response  really  called 
for  by  M.  de  Laveleye's  argument.  So 
far  as  concerns  the  merits  of  his  conten- 
tion that  the  rule  cif  equal  wages  is  an 
impracticable  one,  the  simplest  and  most 
conclusive  way  of  disposing  of  that,  is, 
no  doubt,  to  refer  him  to  the  fact  that  a 
large,  if  not  the  largest,  part  of  the 
world's  work  is  at  present  being  done  on 
the  basis  of  standard  rates  of  wages. 
There  are,  of  •  course,  many  industiies  in 
which  the  rule  of  piece-woik  prevails,  and 
many  sorts  of  employment  in  which  the 
rate  of  pay  is  settled  as  to  each  individual 
by  haggling  with  the  employer,  but  there 
are,  I  think,  many  more  (though  the  pre- 
cise proportion  is  immatetial),  both  of  the 
unskilled  and  the  skilled  occupations,  in 
which  the  wages  of  the  worker  are  deter- 


mined, not  by  his  particular  merits,  but 
by  the  custom  of  the  locality  or  by  a  fixed 
rule  of  the  trade.  There  is,  then,  no 
question  as  to  whether  the  rule  of  equal 
wages  will  work  ;  it  does  work. 

The  standard  of  wages  in  different  trades 
does  indeed  differ,  and  the  pay  of  foremen 
and  bosses  is  more  than  that  of  the  men. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  claimed  that  the  Na- 
tionalist piinciple  of  equality  is  anywhere 
as  yet  fully  carried  out.  It  is  claimed 
that  in  a  large  proportion  of  industrial 
occupations  the  rank  and  file  of  the  work- 
ers receive  a  fixed  and  equal  rate  of  wages, 
not  dependent  on  personal  efficiency,  and 
that  this  plan  is  found,  as  a  matter  of 
piactical  experience,  to  work  satisfactoiily. 

I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  in  proportion  as  trades  become 
highly  organized,  they  tend  to  adopt  the 
uniform  rate  of  wages.     Not  to  recognize 
in  this  tendency  one  of  the  lines  of  the 
evolution  toward  the  Nationalist  principle 
of  a  uniform  maintenance  for  all,  is  to 
miss  a  sign  of  the  times  so  plain  that  it 
would  seem  **  a  wayfaring  man,  though  a 
fool,  need  not  err  therein.*'     The  method 
of  this  particular  line  of  evolution  will  ap- 
pear as  we  consider  why  the  members  of  a 
trade  are  moved  to  adopt  the  uniform  rate 
of  wpges.     It  is  simply  because  the  in- 
tegrity and  harmony  of  the  Trade  Union, 
and  its  consequent  ability  to  provide  for 
its  members,  require  a  unity  ot  sentiment 
and  interest  on  the  part  of  all,  and  this 
unity  cannot  be   secured  except  on   the 
basis  of  a  uniform  wage.     The  cleverer 
worker  knows  that  in  accepting  the  same 
wage  with  the  less  clever  he  relatively  loses 
something.      But  he  recognizes  that  the 
common  gain  which  he,  together  with  his 
fellows,  derives  from  the  greater  eflSciency 
of  the  union  more,  than  compensates  him. 
He  has,  in  a  word,  learned  by  hard  knocks 
the  wisdom  of  unselfishness  and  the  bad 
policy   of  a  too    narrow    individualism. 
When,  in  the  progress  toward  National  co- 
operation, there  shall  be  a  question  of  an 
organization  inclusive  of  different  trades, 
and  ultimately  of  one  including  all  trades, 
precisely  the  same  necessity  of  an  identi- 
ty  of  feeling    and   of    interest    on    the 
part  of  the  different  groups  of  workers, 
if  the   organization  is  to  hold  together, 
will   necessitate   uniformity  of   wages   in 
all  trades  alike,  the  less  attractive  being 
equalized    with    the   more  attractive   by 
differences    of  hours.     Any   attempt  to 
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realize  a  co-operative  commonwealth  on 
any  other  basis  will  infallibly  fail  by  the 
dissensions  and  mutual  jealousies  of  the 
trades.  It  is  true  that  Nationalism  goes 
beyond  this,  and  pioposes  that  the  idea  of 
wages  be  dropped  entirely,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  equal  maintenance  for  all, 
whether  able  to  work  or  not,  provided  all 
are  required  to  work  who  are  able,  be 
adopted.  This,  however,  is  but  one  step 
further  in  the  evolution  of  the  same  idea 
which  already  leads  the  cleverer  worker 
to  consent  to  an  equalization  with  the  Lass 
clever  in  the  assurance  of  a  greater  ulti- 
mate gain.  The  weak,  the  sick,  and  those 
unable  to  work  for  whatever  reason, 
including  a  large  proportion  of  women, 
have  to  be  and  always  have  been  sup- 
ported, and  often  luxuriously  supported, 
out  of  the  earnings  of  the  strong  and  able. 
By  the  rule  of  an  equal  maintenance  for 
all,  this  support  would  merely  be  averaged 
and  systematized,  its  total  cost  nut  neces- 
sarily being  at  all  increased,  while  the 
gain  in  industrial  efficiency  by  the  sense 
of  a  complete  solidarity  of  interest  among 
the  people,  and  the  impassioned  public 
spirit  springing  from  it,  would  be  incal- 
culable. 

It  may  be  well  enough  to  observe  just 
here  that  the  argument  for  a  national 
co-operative  system  on  the  basis  of  equal 
mateiial  conditions  for  all,  is  at  all  points 
a  twofold  argument,  moral  and  economi- 
cal. It  is  not  only  asserted  by  Nationalists 
that  such  an  equality  would  be  just  even 
if  it  were  not  profitable,  but  quite  as 
strongly  that  it  would  be  profitable  even 
if  it  were  not  demanded  by  justice.  In 
this  respect  Nationalism  is  like  the  stork. 
It  not  only  has  two  legs,  but  can  stand 
indefinitely  on  either. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  whose  self-re- 
spect might  fail  to  supply  a  sufficient  mo- 
tive to  veracity,  Benjamin  Franklin  in- 
vented the  maxim,  '*  Honesty  is  the  best 
policy.'*  For  the  benefit  of  persons 
habituated  to  considering  their  fellow-men 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  profit  to  be 
made  out  of  them,  it  should  constantly  be 
kept  in  view  that  in  a  strictly  business 
sense  **  Fraternity  is  the  best  policy." 

M.  de  Laveleye  is  kind  enough  to  say 
that  a  system,  **  very  similar  to  that  of 
Mr.  Bellamy,"  has  been  known  to  work 
very  well — for  instance  in  Peru  under 
the  Incas,  and  in  the  Paraguay  missions 
of  the  Jesuits.     The  ancient  civihzation 


of  the  Incas,  as  the  only  record  of  anything 
like  an  organization  of  industry  on  a  na- 
tional scale,  is  indeed  profoundly  worthy 
of  study,  but  in  referring  to  it  as  a 
system  very  similar  tu  that  of  Nationalism, 
M.  de  Laveleye  is  rather  out  of  the  way. 
The  Peruvian  system,  like  the  Paraguayan 
system,  was  the  perfect  flower  of  benevo- 
lent despotism,  while  Nationalism  will  be 
the  consummation  of  the  doctrine  of  demo- 
cratic equality,  the  translation  into  indus- 
trial and  economic  terms  of  the  equal 
rights  idea,  hitherto  expressed  in  terms  of 
of  politics  only.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  a 
contrast  can  bo  more  antipodal.  The 
Peruvian  and  the  Jesuit  systems  illustrate 
the  utmost  that  could  be  accomplished 
for  human  welfare  by  the  paternal  principle 
in  Government ;  Nationalism  will  under- 
take to  show  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
the  fraternal  principle.  The  contrast  is, 
in  a  word,  between  paternalism  and 
fraternalism,  between  despotism  and  equal- 
ity.    Could  anything  be  more  complete  ? 

As  to  M.  de  Laveleye' s  second  paper,* 
appearing  in  the  March  number  of  this  Re- 
view,  I  doubt  if  I  ought  to  reply  to  it  at 
all,  for  the  reason  that,  in  a  strict  sense,  it 
does  not  concern  me  or  my  contention. 
I  should  have  road  it  through  without  a 
suspicion  that  the  writer  was  criticising 
any  ideas  which  I  had  ever  entertained, 
were  it  not  that  he  implicates  me  by 
name.  He  begins  with  a  brief  general 
account  of  pretty  nearly  all  the  remaikable 
social  theories  and  experiments  from  Plato 
to  these  days.  He  includes  in  the  list 
societies  based  upon  community  of  wives 
and  upon  celibacy,  upon  the  word  of  God 
and  the  Denial  of  God,  the  Christian 
Communism  of  the  early  disciples  and  the 
Naturalism  of  Rousseau  ;  the  slave-based 
military  system  of  Sparta,  and  the  mod- 
em ideal  of  social  and  industrial  equality, 
the  military  and  religious  brotherhoods  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  Jesuitism  of  Loyola, 
and  th  eShakerism  of  Mother  Ann  Lee. 

The  adherents  of  these  apparently  very 
diverse  and  inconsistent  ideals  and  aspi- 
rations are,  he  says,  in  fact  all  alike,  all 
communists  ;  and  he  proceeds  to  argue 
that  what  is  true  of  any  one  of  these 
reformers  or  their  plans  is  true  of  all. 
In  this  collection  M.  de  Laveleye  includes 
Nationalism  as  set  forth  in  '*  Looking 
Backward. " 

*  See  May  number  of  Eclectig. 
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No  doubt  I  ought  to  be  pleased  with  a 
process  which  lumps  me  with  Plato,  and 
8o  I  should  be  if  in  the  exceedinprly  '^  com- 
posite  photograph,'*  to  which  I  am  per- 
mitted to  contribute,  I  were  able  to  detect 
any  trace  of  my  own  features  or  ex- 
piession. 

Recognizing  apparently  that  he  has  a 
large  generalization  on  his  hands,  M.  de 
Lavcleye  goes  on  to  divide  his  alleged 
*^  communists"  into  two  classes  ;  those 
who  believe  in  fraternity  and  those  who 
believe  in  equality.  In  common,  as  I 
supposed,  with  most  people,  [  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  regarding  fraternity  and 
equality  as  having  a  very  close  connection. 
I  have  regarded,  in  fact,  fraternity  as  the 
flower  of  equality,  and  equality  as  the  soil 
of  fraternity.  M.  de  Laveleye  says,  how- 
ever, that  not  only  are  these  ideas  not  in- 
separable, but  that  they  are  opposed  ;  that 
there  is  a  gulf  fixed  between  them.  The 
*'  communists"  who  base  their  creed  upon 
fraternity,  according  to  him,  are  idealists 
too  good  for  this  world,  while  the  ^*  com- 
munists"  who  base  their  creed  upon 
equality  are  materialists,  too  gross  for  this 
world,  and  between  the  two  there  can 
be  no  compromise.  Thus  on  the  piinciple 
pursued  so  successfully  in  the  domestic 
sphere  by  Jack  Sprat  and  his  wife,  he  very 
easily  disposes  of  the  whole  business  of  so- 
cial reform  as  hithertoadvocated,  and  clears 
the  field  for  a  Utopia  of  his  own — for  M. 
de  Laveleye  has  a  Utopia. 

Before  paying  my  respects  to  that,  how- 
ever, there  are  one  or  two  points  to  be 
gathered  up.  It  is  probably  not  worth 
while  to  take  up  space  with  a  defence  of 
*^  Looking  Backward^'  from  the  charge 
of  advocating  a  community  of  wives,  com- 
pulsory atheism,  and  the  general  abolition 
of  moral  distinctions.  Although  M.  de 
Laveleye,  by  very  direct  implication, 
charges  me  with  these  and  many  more 
offences,  I  recognize  that  he  does  not 
really  mean  it.  I  am  but  the  victim  of  a 
grand  generalization,  and  it  would  no 
doubt  be  in  bad  taste  to  insist  that  a  fine 
period  should  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake 
of  an  individual  more  or  less. 

I  find  one  place,  however,  in  the  course 
of  this  essay  on  Communism  where  my 
critic  raises  an  issue  sufficiently  direct  and 
definite  to  be  met.  This  is  where  he  sajs 
that  *'  Mr.  Bellamy  and  communists  of 
his  stamp  base  their  systems  on  the  max- 
im, From  each  according  to  his*strength  ; 


to  each  according  to  his  wants."  I  don't 
know  anything  about  '^  communists  of  his 
stamp  ;"  it  would  be  too  large  a  contract 
to  undertake  to  vouch  for  a  class  which, 
according  to  M.  de  Laveleye,  includes 
pretty  nearly  everybody  in  the  reform 
line  for  2500  years.  Mr.  Bellamy,  how- 
ever, most  certainly  says  no  such  thing 
as  he  is  here  declared  to  say. 

If  by  the  expression  **  from  each  accord- 
ing to  his  strength,"  is  merely  meant 
that  men  ought,  as  a  matter  of  honor  and 
moral  obligation,  to  regard  their  strength 
as  the  measure  of  their  duty,  and  weak- 
ness and  need  as  sacred  titles  to  their 
service,  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  M.  de 
Laveleye  so  far  differed  from  moralists  in 
general  as  to  deny  it.  But  if  he  means, 
as  he  certainly  seems  to  say,  that  this  law 
is  laid  down  by  me,  not  merely  as  morally 
obligatory  upon  the  individual,  but  as  a 
practical  basis  for  determining  varyirg 
degrees  of  service  to  be  exacted  from  in- 
dividuals and  varying  degrees  of  consump- 
tion to  be  permitted  to  individuals,  he 
is  very  far  astray  indeed.  Instead  (f 
the  maxim,  *'  From  each  according  to  his 
strength  ;  to  each  according  to  his  wants,  '* 
the  maxim  of  Nation^ilism  is  '*  from  each 
equally,  to  each  equally.^'  Instead  of  an 
uncertain  and  unascertainable  standard  of 
service,  varying  with  individuals,  the 
service  is  limited  to  a  fixed  and  equal 
term,  precisely  as  is  the  period  of  military 
service  in  countries  where  it  is  universally 
obligatory.  On  the  other  hand,  instead 
of  an  unregulated  or  varying  consumption 
being  permitted,  the  credit  allotted  to  all 
as  a  means  of  support  is  equal  and  the 
same,  and  may  not  be  exceeded.  Surely 
here  in  neither  respect  is  anything  vague 
or  uncertain.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  on  what  grounds  M.  de  Laveleye 
would  justify  so  complete  a  misstatement 
as  this  on  a  point  which  he  particularly 
declares  to  be  vital  to  the  definition  of 
Communism  on  which  his  entire  argument 
based. 

This  is  a  suitable  point  at  which  to  cor- 
rect an  impression  which  M.  de  Laveleye 
seems  to  have  formed  that  the  provision 
for  an  equal  rate  of  income  for  all  citizens 
in  some  way  involves  what  ho  calls  *'  a 
national  j[?o^  au-feu^  a  sort  of  enforced  mess 
for  all  time."  Does  he  mean  to  risk 
his  reputation  as  a  political  economist  on 
the  statement  that  because  groups  of  work- 
ers are  paid  the  same  wages,  they  must 
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necessarily  mess  together,  or  that  they 
ordinarily  do  so,  or  that  they  apparently 
feel  any  inclination  to  do  so  ?  1  have  ob- 
served no  snch  tendency  in  the  United 
States  under  the  present  industrial  system, 
and  I  am  at  a  loss  for  any  reason  why  it 
should  appear  under  Nationalism,  as  I 
understand  it  Under  national  co- opera- 
tion the  same  amount  of  credit  as  means 
of  support  will  be  guaranteed  to  all  citi- 
zens in  good  standing,  from  the  President 
to  the  weakest  worker  and  the  person  ex- 
empt from  all  work  on  account  of  physical 
disability.  This  will  be  done  on  the 
ground  that  their  bodily  needs  are  in  a 
large  view  equal  and  common,  and  because 
their  common  humanity,  and  common 
heirship  of  the  heritage  of  the  race,  should 
overbear  all  personal  considerations  in  the 
allotment  of  the  produce  of  the  common 
inheritance.  But  while  the  means  of 
livelihood  for  all  arc  equal,  the  manner  of 
the  expenditure  of  these  means  will  rest  as 
absolutely  with  the  individual  as  does  the 
expenditure  of  his  wages  to-day.  The 
gourmand  who  spends  nis  income  on  his 
table, and  the  coxcomb  who  spends  it  on 
his  back,  will  find  in  Nationalism  nothing 
whatever  to  interfere  with  the  continued 
indulgence  of  their  idiosyncrasies. 

It  is  rather  too  bad  to  have  to  take  up 
space  with  statements  so  ob\ious  as  this, 
but  so  long  as  reputable  writers  continue 
to  assure  the  public  that  any  real  improve- 
ment in  industrial  conditions  involves  a 
community  of  wives,  a  formal  profession 
of  atheism,  and  the  eating  of  black 
broth  in  common,  it  will  continue  to  be 
necessary  to  put  on  the  file  denials  which 
must  appear  sufficiently  snpetfluous  to 
persons  who  have  taken  pains  to  inform 
themselves  on  the  subjects  under  discus- 
sion. 

I  find  it  a  quite  unaccountable  oversight 
on  M.  de  Laveleye's  part,  that,  while 
ransacking  ancient  history  back  to  Lycur- 
gns  and  Manco  Capac  for  intimations  of 
Nationalism,  he  should  fail  to  take  notice 
of  the  gigantic  contemporary  illustrations 
of  the  possibility  of  elaborately  organizing 
vast  populations  for  united  action  to  a  com- 
mon end,  which  are  afforded  by  the  mili- 
tary systems  of  the  great  European  States. 
To  fail  to  see,  in  these  wonderful  examples 
of  what  method  and  order  may  accomplish 
in  the  concentration  and  direction  of  na- 
tional foices,  prototypes  of  the  industrial 
system  of  the  future  is,  in  my  opinion. 


wholly  to  fail  of  rightly  interpreting  one  of 
the  most  significant  of  contemporary 
phenomena.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  modern  military  system,  as  illustrated 
in  Europe,  and  as  theoretically  recognized 
by  all  nations,  is  .that  every  man  able  to  do 
military  duty  is  bound  to  render  it,  with- 
out respect  of  persons,  on  fixed  and  equal 
terms.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
converse  fact,  that  while  the  duty  of  ser- 
vice from  the  individual  to  the  nation  is 
exacted  only  of  those  able  to  serve,  the 
inability,  however  complete,  of  a  citizen 
does  not  discharge  the  nation  from  the 
duty  of  protecting  that  citizen  with  the 
whole  power  of  the  Stale.  In  other  words, 
the  duty  to  serve  depends  on  the  ability 
to  ser\e,  but  the  right  to  protection  de- 
pends solely  and  merely  on  citizenship.  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  two 
principles  are  the  basic  principles  of 
Nationalism  as  set  forth  in  *'  Looking 
Backward,**  and  that  Nationalism,  there- 
fore, merely  involves  the  application  to 
the  bui-incssof  national  maintenance  of  the 
principles  already  freely  acknowledged 
and  applied  in  the  business  of  national 
protection. 

It  appears  to  me  that  but  two  questions 
are  lefu  First  :  Is  maintenance  as  im- 
portant as  protection,  or,  in  other  words, 
IS  industry  as  important  to  a  nation's  wel- 
fare as  war  ?  Second  :  Are  system,  har- 
mony, and  concert  of  action  likely  to  be 
as  advantageous  in  industry  as  in  war  ? 

I  think  it  will  be  very  hard  for  any 
intelligent  person  to  decline  to'  answer 
these  questions  affirmatively,  even  though 
expressly  warned  that  this  involves  conced- 
ing the  whole  case  of  Nationalism.  It 
is  pertinent  to  observe  that  the  principle 
of  the  duty  of  universal  industrial  service, 
using  the  word  industrial  in  the  broad 
sense  of  all  efforts  of  mind  or  bodv,  is 
not  a  new  one.  It  is  recognized  as  a  prin* 
ciple  of  universal  ethics,  that  no  one  has  a 
right  to  live  without  work.  Many  per- 
sons here  and  there  have  denied  that  it 
can  ever  be  the  duty  of  men  to  fight ;  but 
I  do  not  think  it  was  ever  seriously  denied 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  work.  Upon  this 
postulate  NatiouRlism  is  based.  It  is 
but  a  corollary  of  the  edict  of  Eden  :  **  In 
the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat 
bread.'*  This  edict  has  been  wholly 
evaded  byjnany,  and  upon  those  who  have 
not  been  able  to  evade  it,  it  has  weighed 
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most  Dneqnally.  Nationalism  proposes  to 
impose  no  new  burden,  but  to  systematize 
and  equalize  the  ancient  burden,  and  there- 
by greatly  lighten  it  for  all  alike,  through 
the  economics  a  more  rational  system  will 
involve. 

It  should  be  unnecessary,  but  to  avoid 
possible  misapprehension  it  is  perhaps  de- 
sirable, to  point  out  just  here,  that  the 
analogy  between  the  national  military  or- 
ganizations of  Europe  and  the  coming 
armies  of  industry  in  no  way  extends  to 
the  details  of  the  organization  of  the  re- 
spective bodies.  Except  as  to  the  princi- 
ple of  a  common  duty  and  the  desirability 
of  Older,  of  system,  of  complete  co-opeia- 
tion,  and  of  a  central  oversight  and  direc- 
tion, the  conditions  of  industry  and  those 
of  war  are  veiy  dissimilar. 

There  will  be  no  question  of  any  stricter 
discipline  for  the  members  of  the  army  of 
industry  than  is  customary  in  any  well- 
conducted  industiial  establishment  to-day, 
while,  except  as  to  work  and  in  work 
hours,  the  citizen  will  be,  in  all  respects, 
as  much  his  own  master  as  at  present,  and, 
for  that  matter,  much  more  so. 

If  one  would  be  assured  that  it  will  be 
Fafe  to  depend  on  men  whose  motives 
are  sense  of  duty,  the  desire  of  reputation, 
and  ambition  for  honor,  rank,  and  power, 
instead  of  the  pur^^uit  of  personal  gain, 
to  act  as  captains  and  generals  of  industry, 
and  to  conduct  and  administer  the  busi- 
ness of  the  people,  he  has  but  to  visit  the 
offices  of  the  general  staff  of  one  of  the 
great  European  armies,  and  inspect  the 
departments  of  the  pay  master- general,  of 
the  commissariat,  of  transportation,  of 
engineering  and  corfstruction,  of  ordnance 
and  war  material,  together  with  the  various 
Government  manufacturing  establishments 
which  supply  the  army,  as  well  as  the 
elaborate  machinery  through  which  the 
entire  resources  of  the  country  are  con- 
stantly kept  in  hand  and  held  available  for 
military  purposes,  though  meanwhile  em- 
ployed in  peaceful  pursuits. 

It  will  be  fouud,  I  think,  that  the  busi- 
ness of  organizing  and  fully  providing  for 
all  the  needs  of  a  body  of  men  comprising 
the  whole  early  manhood  of  a  nation,  in- 
cluding machinery  for  utilizing  the  entire 
material  resources  of  the  country  in  case  of 
need,  involves  the  constant  solution  of 
problems  of  business  administration  on  a 
far  greater  scale  than  they  are  presented 
by  the  affairs  of  the  largest  of  industrial 


or  commercial  syndicates,  and  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  work  of  the  epauletted 
administrators  is  done  with  an  exac^titude 
and  fidelity  unequalled  in  private  business. 
Upon  this  administrative  and  essentially 
business  side  of  the  great  modern  military 
organizations  the  advocate  of  the  practica- 
bility of  Nationalism  may  properly  lay 
peculiar  stress.  While  in  its  warlike  and 
strictly  martial  aspects  the  modern  Euro- 
pean army  shows  striking  general  analogies 
to  the  proposed  National  industrial  or- 
ganization, when  we  come  to  the  business 
administration  of  its  affairs  we  see  tasks 
performed,  and  a  routine  of  duties  dis- 
charged, not  only  analogous  to,  but,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  identical  with,  those 
which  Nationalism  will  lay  upon  the  State. 
And  now  we  come  to  M.  de  Laveleye's 
own  Utopia.  While  condemning  as  un- 
profitable and  undesirable  all  plans  of  social 
reform  based  upon  the  principles  of  fra- 
ternity and  equality,  or  recognizing  any 
sort  of  community  of  interest  among  men, 
or  making  any  account  of  duty  or  honor 
as  motives,  except  in  connection  with 
blood-letting,  he  neveitheless  recognizes 
that  the  advocates  of  reform  have  some 
excuse  in  the  unquestionable  evils  of  exist- 
ing industiial  conditions.  He  admits  that 
there  is  need  of  reform,  and  proceeds  to 
state  the  principle  on  which  alone  be  con- 
siders it  to  be  possible  or  desirable,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  fundamental  precept  of  social  econ- 
omy should  be  :  To  each  icorker  his  produce, 
his  entire  prodvce,  and  nothing  hut  his  produce. 
The  great  problem  of  social  organization  is  to 
realize  this  formula  of  justice.  If  this  were 
once  applied,  pauperism  and  dividsm,  misery 
and  idleness,  vice  and  spoliation,  pride  and 
servitude,  would  disappear  as  by  magic  from 
our  midst." 

In  closing  his  argument,  he  reiterates 
this  maxim  as  at  once  ^^  the  absolute  nega- 
tion of  communism  and  the  most  sacred 
justice,"  and  predicts  that  it  will  receive 
due  legislative  recognition. 

I  am  sorry  to  differ  so  completely  as 
I  am  obliged  to  from  this  conclusion.  It 
is  my  own  belief  that  the  maxim  above 
stated  will  never  bo  recognized  by  legis- 
lation, for  the  reason  that  its  practical  ap- 
plication is  rendered  impossible  by  the 
nature  of  things,  and  that  this  attempt  to 
apply  it,  while  totally  failing  to  affect  the 
reforms  promised,  would  incidentally  in- 
volve a  repudiation  of  some  of  the  main 
ethical  ideas  of  the  race,  together  with  the 
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complete  abandonment  of  the  industrial 
methods  which  distinguish  civilization 
from  savagedom  and  have  chiefly  created 
modern  wealth. 

To  take  up  the  moral  aspect  of  the  maxim 
first,  it  will  be  observed  that  if  the  pro- 
ducer is  to  have  **  his  entire  produce,  and 
nothing  but  his  produce,**  there  will  ob- 
viously be  nothing  left  for  the  non-pro- 
ducer, and  for  the  weak  producer  only  a  pit- 
tance. This  shuts  out  entirely,  or  reduces 
to  the  crumbs  and  crusts  of  the  table, 
women,  children,  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and 
those  crippled  by  disease  and  accident, 
or  defective  by  nature.  All  these  would 
exist  only  by  the  favor  of  the  strong  and 
healthy  men  of  working  age.  So  long, 
indeed,  as  women  were  unencumbered 
with  children  their  labor  might  avail  for  a 
bare  support ;  but  not  for  comfotts  at  all 
corresponding  to  those  enjoyed  by  men. 
For  any  share  in  these  they  must  depend 
on  niasculine  favor  or  charity.  Let  it  be 
observed  that  this  result  of  the  application 
of  M.  de  Laveleye*R  maxim  would  involve 
on  the  part  of  all  these  classes  a  far  more 
abject  state  of  dependence  than  they  now 
are  in,  for,  at  present,  much  of  the  world's 
wealth  is  not,  as  he  would  have  it,  limited 
to  the  producer,  but  is  in  the  hands  of 
non-workers.  This  arrangement  the  appli- 
cation of  the  maxim  would  abolish,  with 
the  result  of  biinging  all  non- workers  or 
feeble  workers  into  that  relation  of  direct 
and  complete  dependence  upon  the  favor 
of  the  stronger  members  of  the  community 
which  characterizes  the  savage  state.  Of 
course,  the  stronger  might,  if  so  disposed, 
provide  for  the  weaker  ;  but,  under  the 
maxim,  the  weaker  would  have  no  right  or 
recognized  claim  to  any  provision  beyond 
what  they  could  make  for  themselves. 
And  this  is  the  arrangement  under  which, 
we  are  told,  '^pauperism  and  misery,** 
*' pride  and  servitude  would  disappear  as 
by  magic  from  our  midst  **  Certainly  it 
would  be  a  clear  case  of  magic  if  they 
should  disappear  under  a  system  apparently 
expressly  adapted  to  promote,  legitimatize, 
and  perpetuate  them. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the  ethical 
quality  of  this  proposition  with  particular 
reference  to  the  way  in  which  it  would 
affect  the  condition  of  woman.  For  the 
sake  of  the  race,  Nature  has  laid  upon 
woman  burdens  which  disqualify  her,  in 
comparison  with  man,  as  a  producer.  On 
account  of  this  disqualification,  resulting 


from  her  consecration  to  the  interests  of 
humanity,  it  is  proposed  to  put  her  on  half 
allowance,  and  leave  her  to  beg  and 
wheedle  for  the  rest  of  her  needs.  That 
is  to  say,  her  weakness,  which  in  view  of 
its  cause  would,  one  would  suppose,  among 
any  race  of  intelligent  beings,  be  held  to 
constitute  the  most  sacred  of  titles  tu  all 
things  the  powers  of  the  race  could  com- 
mand, is  made  the  excuse  for  adding  to 
the  burden  she  already  bears  for  man,  the 
indignity  of  personal  dependence  upon  his 
favor  for  her  maintenance.  It  appears  to 
me,  and  I  think  will  appear  to  most  men 
who  have  not  forgotten  that  they  were 
born  of  women,  that  what  M.  de  Lave- 
leye  calls  **  the  most  sacred  justice**  is  in 
this  regard  an  injustice  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult  to  say  whether  the  magnitude  or  the 
ineffable  meanness  is  the  more  striking  as- 
pect. It  is  quite  true  that  since  the 
beginnings  of  history  mankind  has  utterly 
failed  to  recognize  the  duty  of  society  to 
secure  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  woman, 
as  Nationalism  proposes  to  do,  by  guaran- 
teeing her  economical  independence.  The 
recompense  by  indignity  and  oppression 
of  her  everlasting  martyrdom  in  behalf  of 
the  race  has  been  the  great  crime  of  man- 
kind to  this  day,  a  crime  to  the  proportions 
of  which  the  eyes  of  men  are  at  last  be- 
ginning to  be  opened.  It  is  now  proposed 
in  this  year  1890,  that,  instead  of  redress- 
ing this  ancient  wrong,  the  civilized  world 
shall  re-afiirm  it  as  the  corner-stone  of  an 
improved  society.  I  do  not  think  the 
proposition  will  prevail. 

It  is  worth  considering  that,  if,  indeed, 
M.  de  Laveleye*s  maxim  is  correct,  that 
every  worker  should  have  **  his  produce, 
his  entire  produce,  and  nothing  but  his 
produce,'*  as  a  matter  of  **  most  sacred 
justice,**  the  legislators  of  the  past  two 
thousand  years  have  been  wholly  wrong  in 
what  has  been  commonly  considered  their 
progressive  legislation,  for  the  larger  part 
of  this  supposed  progressive  legislation  has 
consisted  in  successive  limitations  of  the 
exclusive  claims  of  the  producer  to  his 
produce,  and  successive  assertions  of  the 
claims  of  non-producets  to  partake  of  it. 
The  right  of  the  wife  and  the  child  are 
now  fully  established,  not  only  as  a  matter 
of  a  mere  moral  claim,  but  of  legal  title, 
to  share  in  the  produce  of  the  husband 
and  father,  while,  through  taxation,  the 
claims  of  the  dependent  and  destitute 
classes  of  all  sorts,  by  no  other  title  than 
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their  need  and  their  destitution,  to  share 
the  wealth  of  the  producer  are  yearly  more 
fully  asserted.  For  every  sort  of  civil, 
military,  educational,  and  miscellaneous, 
common  and  public  purposes,  the  producer 
is  constantly  being  mulcted  of  his  produce, 
and  the  more  civilized  the  nation  the  less 
is  his  **  sacred*'  title  to  that  produce 
recognized.  Instead  of  regarding  the  in- 
dividual man  as  absolutely  without  duties, 
natural  or  social,  without  responsibility  to 
past,  present,  or  future,  as  the  maxim 
under  consideration  presupposes  him,  the 
constant  tendency  of  civilization  has  been 
in  the  direction  of  imposing  upon  him  ever 
new  duties,  tributes,  and  responsibilities 
toward  society  in  general,  and  especially 
toward  its  weaker  and  unproductive 
classes,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  any 
and  all  undei takings  tending  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  or  avert  the  general 
damage.  Nationalism  is  the  logical  evolu- 
tion of  this  tendency.  M.  de  Laveleye's 
plan,  on  the  other  hand,  contemplates  its 
reversal.  The  issue  between  us  is  in  a 
nutshell  :  M.  de  Laveleye  is  a  revolu- 
tionist ;  I  am  an  evolutionist.  Merely 
as  to  the  question  of  practicability,  in 
order  to  establish  M.  de  Laveleye's  system, 
a  dozen  laws  would  have  to  be  repealed 
to  everv  new  one  which  Nationalism  would 
require  to  be  enacted. ' 

But  let  me  not  be  charged  with  <?iving 
a  one-sided  consideration,  too  largely  ting- 
ed with  sentiment,  to  M.  de  Laveleye's 
Utopia.  Let  us  look  at  its  economical 
aspect.  Let  us  imagine  that,  intoxicated 
by  the  vision  of  a  society  illustrating  and 
embodying  unmitigated  selfishness,  the 
world  had  resolved  to  repeal  all  the  humane 
legislation  of  the  past  two  thousand  years 
and  re-organize  upon  the  maxim,  '*  To  the 
worker  his  produce,  his  entire  produce, 
and  nothing  but  his  produce."  Let  us 
see  what,  if  any,  philosophical  and  prac- 
tical difficulties  would  be  likely  to  arise. 
If  Shy  lock  will  have  his  pound  of  flesh, 
let  us  see  he  takes  no  more  than  the  letter 
of  the  bond. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning  :  if  a  man 
be  entitled  to  ''  nothing  but  bis  produce," 
by  what  title  shall  he  claim  ownership  of 
himself  and  the  consequent  right  to  use 
his  powers  for  his  own  benefit  ?  That 
this  is  no  fanciful  objection  will  appear 
when  we  reflect  that,  under  the  ancient 
civilizations  and  to-day  in  barbarous  coun- 
tries, parents  were  and  are  held  (p   be, 


by  the  most  sacred  of  titles,  absolute  pro- 
prietors of  their  sons  and  daughters,  and 
ceitainly,  if  M.  de  Laveleye's  maxim 
were  ethically  sound,  they  ought  to  be, 
for  no  production  is  so  painful,  so  costly, 
and  so  anxious  as  the  production  and  nur- 
ture of  human  beings.  M.  de  Laveleye's 
maxim  appears  logically  to  require  the  re- 
introduction  of  the  patriarchal  system. 

In  the  second  place,  if  the  worker,  as  a 
matter  of  **  most  sacred  justice,"  is  en- 
titled to  his  produce  and  '*  nothing  but 
his  produce,"  by  what  possible  title  shall 
he  venture  to  approptiate  any  part  of  the 
earth  and  its  natural  resources,  seeing  that 
manifestly  he  did  not  produce  them  ? 
And  yet,  if  he  does  not  appropriate  them, 
it  is  certain  that  he  can  produce  nothing 
at  all  or  even  find  a  place  to  stand  on.  It 
appears  that,  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
proposed  plan  of  apportionment,  the 
whole  question  of  the  terms  on  which  men 
should  use  this  earth  and  its  resources 
would  have  to  be  adjusted,  a  question 
which,  it  is  needless  to  observe,  opens  up 
the  entire  subject  of  sociology.  Jn  view 
of  this  consideration,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  M.  de  Laveleye's  maxim  offers  what 
can  be  called  a  short  cut  to  the  social 
solution. 

But,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  let 
us  suppose  these  two  gather  large  difiiculties 
to  have  been  in  some  way  gotten  over,  and 
proceed  to  consider  some  practical  incon- 
veniences which  would  appear  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  maxim  to  the  world's  busi- 
nes». 

Obviously,  if  every  worker^s  holding  is 
to  be  his  produce  and  ^^  nothing  but  his 
produce."  he  must  not  have  the  use  of 
inherited  wealth  in  any  form.  The  right 
of  inheritance  must  therefore  be  abolished. 
But  who  is  to  take  the  estates  of  the 
dying  ?  Under  M.  de  Laveleye's  rule  they 
neither  go  to  heirs  nor  are  held  in  com- 
mon.    They  must  apparently  be  burned. 

Again,  although  the  worker,  under  Mr. 
Laveleye's  maxim,  may  accumulate  and 
use  capital  which  is  self-produced,  he 
may  not  rent  or  borrow  or  lend  either 
with  or  without  interest,  for  the  interest, 
or  the  use,  would  be,  to  lender  or  bor- 
rower respectively,  something  other  than 
his  own  prod-uce.  And  again,  he  could 
not  employ  any  one  or  have  assistants  of 
any  sort  by  whom  he  made  a  profit,  for 
this  profit  would  plainly  be  something 
beside  his  own  produce.     By  the  same 
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rale,  he  could  not  go  into  partnership  or 
any  form  of  co-opeiation  with  anybody, 
for,  whenever  the  labor  of  two  men  is 
blended,  their  produce  is  intermingled, 
and  then  it  is  impossible  to  make  sure 
that  each  has  '*  his  produce,  his  entire 
produce,  and  nothing  but  his  produce.'' 
In  cases  of  co-operation  some  arbitrary 
plan  of  division  has  to  be  agreed  upon, 
halves,  quaiters,  thirds,  or  something  else, 
but  any  such  method  would  fatally  offend 
M.  de  Laveleye's  ideal  o£  ^*  most  sacred 
justice."  As  for  the  modern  system  of 
complex  interdependence  and  subdivision 
of  work,  by  which  the  individual  worker 
performs  a  single  process,  perhaps,  out  of 
a  score  requisite  to  complete  the  product — 
a  system  from  which  the  wealth  of  the 
modern  world  largely  results — that,  of 
course,  would  have  to  be  given  up  and  a 
return  made  to  the  old  style  of  independent 
and  wholly  individual  production,  where- 
by, with  inconceivable  waste  of  effort, 
each  worker  wholly  completed  his  own 
product,  and  then  took  it  to  market.  In- 
deed, that  it  might  be  even  approximately 
possible  to  determine  the  precise  product 
of  each  worker,  as  sharply  distinguished 
from  that  of  every  other,  it  would  be 
practically  necessary  that  every  worker 
should  be  isolated.  Even  then  the  pro- 
pensity of  men  to  help  one  another  is  so 
strong  that,  until  the  community  should 
be  educated  up  to  M.  de  Laveleye's  stand- 
ard of  **  sacred  justice,'*  it  would  be 
highly  desirable  that  a  policeman  should 
be  assigned  to  each  worker  to  prevent  the 
surreptitious  exchange  of  assistance.  By 
the  time  this  point  had  been  reached  in 
preparing  for  the  ideal  system  of  dis- 
tributing  human  produce,  it  is  to  be  feared 
there  would  not  be  any  produce,  worth 
speaking  of,  left  to  distribute. 

And  yet  even  at  this  stage  the  process 
of  stripping  the  individual  of  all  advan- 
tages not  self-derived,  which  would  be 
necessary  to  make  sure  that  he  received 
**  nothing  but  his  produce/'  would  be 
by  no  means  completed.  It  is  a  serious 
thing  for  the  individual  to  call  for  an  ac- 
count and  trial  balance  between  himself 
and  his  race,  as  M.  de  Laveleye's  maxim 
in  effect  does.  All  that  a  rhan  produces 
to-day  more  than  did  his  cave-dwelling 
ancestor,  he  produces  by  virtue  of  the  ac- 
cumulated achievements,  inventions,  and 
improvements  of  the  intervening  genera- 


tions, together  with  the  social  and  indus- 
trial machinery  which  is  their  legacy. 
All  these,  of  which  the  sum  is  civilization, 
are  the  common  inheritance  of  the  race, 
the  capital  of  society.  Its  elements  have 
not  descended  to  us  by  any  individual  or 
traceable  line,  and  cannot  be  claimed  by  an 
individual,  but  only  by  a  common  and 
social  title.  For  the  heritage  of  civiliza- 
tion the  individual  is  the  debtor  of  man- 
kind ;  for  its  use  humanity  is  his  creditor  ; 
to  it  he  has  no  claim  save  under  the 
perpetual  tribute  of  social* duty.  Nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  parts  out  of  the 
thousand  of  every  man's  produce  are  the 
result  of  his  social  inheritance  and  envi- 
ronment. The  remaining  part  would 
probably  be  a  liberal  estimate  of  what  by 
*'  sacred  justice"  could  be  allotted  him  as 
'^his  product,  his  entire  product,  and 
nothing  but  his  product." 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations 
there  appears  no  escape  from  the  following 
conclusions  :  The  affairs  of  men,  as  the 
result  of  an  indefinite  period  of  gregarious 
life,  have  become  so  involved  as  to  be 
inextricable.  Even  though,  in  order  to 
disentangle  them,  it  were  thought  worth 
while  to  disintegrate  the  social  organism 
to  itB  ultimate  particles,  and  unravel  to 
the  last  thread  the  fabric  of  civilization, 
yet  would  the  sacrifice  avail  nothing,  for 
even  then  the  earth  and  its  resources,  to 
which  men  can  have  no  title  unless  it  be 
a  common  one,  would  remain  the  *bksi8  of 
all  production. 

The  human  heritage  must,  therefore,  be 
construed,  and  can  only  be  construed,  as 
an  estate  in  common,  essentially  indivis- 
ible, to  which  all  human  beings  are  equal 
heirs.  Hitherto  this  community  and 
equality  of  right  have  been  disregarded, 
the  heirs  being  left  to  scramble  and  fight 
for  what  they  could  individually  get  and 
keep.  Thanks  to  the  growth  of  human 
intelligence,  a  world  in  revolt  testifies  to- 
day that  this  insane  injustice  is  to  be 
suffered  no  longer.  Unless  humanity  be 
destined  to  pass  under  some  at  present 
inconceivable  form  of  despotism,  there  is 
but  one  issue  possible.  The  world,  and 
everything  that  is  in  it,  will  ere  long  be 
recognized  as  the  common  property  of  all, 
and  undertaken  and  administered  for  the 
equal  benetit  of  all.  Nationalism  is  a  plan 
for  establishing  and  carrying  on  such  an 
administration. — Contemporary  Review, 
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The  views  of  that  section  of  the  British 
public  which  possesses,  or  thinks  it  pos- 
sesses^ the  right  to  hold  any  respecting  the 
advantages  and  the  evils  of  the  Russian 
prison  system  have,  within  the  past  few 
years,  touched  every  extreme  of  admiration 
and  loathing,  and  are  now  waiting,  like 
Sacculinse  in  search  of  crabs,  for  new 
facts  to  cling  to.  First,  wo  were  treated 
to  the  views  of  an  English  clergyman, 
named  Lan^dell,  who,  after  having  rushed 
rapidly  through  a  long  stretch  of  conn- 
try  which  he  was  credibly  informed  was 
called  Russia,  wrote  several  volumes  on 
the  land  and  people,  breaking  out  into 
lyrism  whenever  he  alluded  to  the  prisons 
of  Siberia.  Then  came  Mr.  George  Ken- 
nan,*  who,  having  taken  the  trouble  to 
study  the  subject  before  writing  upon  it, 
has  been  engaged  for  over  a  year  in  piling 
agony  upon  agony,  exhausting  the  re- 
sources of  the  English  language  in  his 
search  for  words  adequate  to  express  his 
horror  and  indignation  at  the  inhuman 
ctnelty  with  which  convicts  in  Siberia  are 
treated,  and  which  is  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  be  restricted  chiefly  to  political 
prisoners.  Lastly,  we  have  an  official 
representative  of  Russia  f  solemnly  assur- 
ing her  countrymen  and  the  civilized  world 
generally  that  the  only  trait  in  the  Russian 
prison  system  calculated  to  astonish  Eng- 
lishmen is  the  excessive  indulgence  with 
which  Russian  convicts  are  treated — the 
kindness  with  which  they  are  brought  up 
by  hand^  as  it  were.  No  wonder  that  the 
bewildered  British  public  is  at  a  loss  what 
to  believe,  and  is  desirous  of  unearthing 
some  fresh  facts,  unvarnishd  by  political 
prejudice  and  nncolored  by  personal  feel- 
ing, from  which  it  may  be  permitted  to 
draw  its  own  conclusions. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  furnish 
them. 

Like  Mr.  G.  Eennan,  I  have  been  put 
in  possession  of   ample,  interesting,   and 

*  Prince  Krapotkin,  who  spoke  en  connais- 
sance  de  cause  and  whose  scientific  aconracy 
and  objectivity  is  beyond  praise,  was  con- 
sidered too  deeply  interested  to  be  listened  to 
with  more  than  idle  cariosity. 

t  Madame  Novikofif  has  lately  been  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  St.  Petezsbnrg 
Prison  Board. 


trustworthy  information  about  the  latest 
phases  of  the  so-called**  horrors*'  by  Rus- 
sian friends,  many  of  whom  were  at  one 
time,  and  others  of  whom  still  are,  exiles 
in  Siberia.  It  is  my  intention,  however, 
to  withhold  all  such  accounts,  because 
their  existence,  vouched  for  by  a  person 
or  persons  unknown,  might  be  denied  or 
their  significance  belittled,  as  that  of  very 
exceptional  incidents,  by  the  Russian 
Government,  with  the  ease  and  assurance 
with  which  Mr.  Kennan's  statements  were 
contradicted  ;  and  the  confusion  would 
only  be  worse  confounded.*  Instead  I 
have  determined  to  rely  solely  on  the 
authority  of  facts  which  will  pass  current 
with  Russians  themselves,  because  vouched 
for  by  loyal  Russian  officials  who,  occupy- 
ing lesponsible  positions  in  Siberia,  or 
sent  out  there  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating the  subject,  have  devoted  years  of 
unremitting  labor  to  the  study  of  the 
prisons,  have  drawn  up  reports,  not  about 
exceptional  instances  or  **  horrors"  that 
occur  once  a  year,  or  to  one  class  of  pris- 
oners only,  but  concerning  the  general 
working  of  the  entire  system.  These  re- 
ports have  lately  appeared  in  print,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Government,  thus  be- 
coming invested  with  an  authority  the  value 
of  which  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 

Before  proceeding,  it  may  be  well  to 
clear  the  ground  still  further  and  say  a 
word   about  motives.     I  am  not  one  of 

*  In  the  Review  cf  Reviews  for  May,  Madame 
Kovikoff  is  represented  as  having  explained 
away  the  so-called  ' '  Siberian  horrors' '  by  the 
phrase, ' '  Every  private  blonder  which  deserves 
to  be  regretted  and  investigated  is  puffed  np 
into  a  systematic  and  normal  plan  of  action  on 
the  part  of  oar  administration'*  {Review  qf 
Reviews,  p.  406).  This  magniloqaence  seems 
very  nearly  akm  to  that  which  made  a  Russian 
Slavophile,  writing  last  year  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Oazette,  daring  the  Abyssinian  expedition  of 
the  "  Red  Sea  Cossacks/*  describe  as  "saintly 
sisters  of  charity,  who  were  brutally  fired  upon 
by  the  French,*'  certain  women  of  very  loose 
morals  who  attached  themselves  to  Aschinoff  s 
lawless  marauders,  and  shocked  the  untutored 
Abyssinians  quite  as  much  as  the  harridans 
who  accompanied  the  Christian  warriors  at 
the  siege  of  Acre  scandalized  the  Mohammed 
ans.  Surely  better  samples  of  saintly  femi- 
nine virtue  can  be  found  in  Russia  than 
these. 
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those  optimistfl  who  believe  that  diplomatic 
interfeience  in  the  inteiDal  affairs  of  Rus- 
ftia,  if  possible,  would  be  productive  of 
any  more  good  than  could  be  effected  on 
a  vicious  rhinoceros  by  painting  its  hide 
with  jod.  And  even  if  it  could,  I  confess 
I  am  not  sufficiently  in  love  with  that  lank 
Pharisaism  which  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
main  ingredients  of  the  moral  atmosphere 
of  these  islands  to  encourage  Englishmen 
to  monopolize  the  task. 

Lastly,  I  would  venture  to  point  out 
that  the  almost  exclusive  attention  paid  in 
these  questions  of  prison  treatment  to  the 
hard  lot  of  political  prisoners,  whom  in 
Russia  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  ordinary  criminals,  has  the  effect  of 
narrowing  the  issue  to  an  extreme  degree, 
and  making  us  entirely  lose  sight  of  the 
extent  and  the  root  of  the  evil.  Moreover 
some  allowance  should  surely  be  made  for 
that  peculiar  irritation  which  the  govern- 
ment of  an  autocracy  must  necessarily  feel 
toward  political  conspirators  who  threaten 
its  very  existence,  and  who,  before  em- 
barking in  such  unpromising  ventures, 
may  be  taken  to  have  carefully  counted 
the  cost.  No  state,  ancient  or  modern, 
republic,  moparchy,  or  theocracy,  has 
ever  shown  much  consideration  for  its 
political  prisoners,  and  from  the  days  of 
Darius  Uystaspes,  who  tells  us  in  his 
off-hand  way  how  he  mutilated  and 
chopped  up  the  malcontents  who  disturbed 
his  peace  of  mind,  down  to  the  present 
year  which  has  witnessed  the  death  by  flog- 
ging of  Madam  Sihida,  there  is  little  to 
choose  in  the  way  of  clemency.  For  this 
reason  I  have  thought  it  advisable  not  only 
not  .to  restrict  my  remarks  to  the  treat- 
ment experienced  by  political  prisoners, 
as  has  been  done  by  most  of  the  writers 
on  Russian  prison  life,  but  to  treat  the 
latter  merely  as  a  part,  and  a  not  very 
considerable  one,  of  the  vast  army  of 
criminal  and  innocent  people  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes  who  are  always  brutalized 
and  often  tortured  to  death  in  the  prisons 
of  Russia.* 

*If  we  credit  an  extraordinaiy  statement 
to  which  currency  is  given  by  the  Beview 
cf  Reviews^a  periodical  which  apparently 
thinks  that  nothing  can  interest  English 
readers  more  than  detailed  accounts  of  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  obscnre  Slavophiles— 
Madame  Novikoff  has  publicly  asserted  in  a 
Bassian  periodical  that  the  sensational  ac- 
counts of  the  treatment  to  which  Russian 
political   prisoners  are  subjected  are  based 


"  Our  systems  of  prison  organization 
and  penal  settlements, "  says  a  specialist  of 
many  years'  experience,  in  a  most  inter- 
esting report  on  Russian  prisons  drawn  up 
for  the  behoof  of  the  members  of  the 
International  Prison  Congress  now  as- 
sembled in  St.  Peteisburg, — 

**  our  systems  of  prison  organization  and 
penal  settlements  are  now  passing  through 
the  third  period  of  their  evolution.  The 
theory  of  brutal  retaliation  found  expression 
in  the  damp  and  dark  casemates  of  the  king- 
dom of  Muscovy,  in  the  torture,  the  splitting 
of  nostrils  and  the  quartering  of  prisoners  ; 
its  influence,  preserved  in  an  epoch  very 
nearly  approaching  our  own,  was  manifested 
in  slavery,  branding,  the  knout,  and  the 
pl^te*    Our  present  houses  of  detention  and 

on  deliberate,  wanton  falsehood  ;  journalists, 
travellers,  Members  of  Parliament,  and  English 
men  generally  being  condemned  by  tyrannical 
public  opinion  to  He  in  a  gross,  unjustifiable 
manner  whenever  they  take  to  describing  Bus- 
sia  or  the  Russians.  A  gentleman  named  de 
Windt,  however,  is  one  of  the  few  just  men  who 
dare  to  shame  the  devil  and  speak  the  truth. 
This  gentleman  wrote  a  book  in  1889,  entitled 
Fiom  Pekin  to  OcUuis  by  Land,  in  which  Ma- 
dame Novikoff  contends  he  has  refuted 
*'  neariy  all  the  Siberian  horrors  which  at 
present  ornament  the  pages  of  the  principal 
English  journals.  Accustomed  to  English 
ways  (in  England  people  are  hanged  almost 
every  week),  he  cannot  understand  [I  am 
quoting  the  Beview  of  Eetttvos,  May,  1890] 
why  Bussians  should  show  such  compassion  <ia 
they  do  to  convicts,*  *  Now  the  Siberian  horrors 
have  all  reference  to  the  sufferings  of  political 
prisoners,  and  turning  to  Mr.  de  Windt' a 
book,  p.  363,  we  find  him  saying  plainly 
about  them  the  very  opposite  of  what  is  here 
attributed  to  him.  He  calls  their  prison, 
Kara,  "a  hell  upon  earth.'*  Whenever  he 
does  express  himself  in  favor  of  Kussian 
prisons  he  expressly  excepts  political  convicts 
and  says,  **  Be  it  understood  that  I  speak  of 
criminals  and  not  of  political  prisoners  or 
Nihilists,  to  whom,  notwithstanding  all  that 
ardent  Kussophiles  may  say,  Sibtria  is  a.veri- 
tabU  hell  upon  tarth.  The  Hussian  '  criminal' 
is  exiled  to  colonize  ;  the  Kussian  Nihilist 
{in  moat  casts)  io  die."  The  writer  who  de- 
fines this  to  be  a  "  refutation'*  of  the  "  Si- 
berian  horrors  "  would  surely  object  to  the 
commonly  received  definition  of  veracity. 
Whether  Mr.  de  Windt's  praise  of  the  admira- 
ble treatment  of  common  criminals  in  Russia 
is  better  founded  than  Captain  Cuttle's  keen 
appreciation  of  the  woridly  wisdom  of  the 
Bible  as  embodied  in  what  he  thought  were 
Bible  aphorisms,  the  reader  will  be  in  a  posi* 
tion  to  judge  later  on. 

*  It  may  be  well  to  give  Mr.  de  Windt's 
description  of  this  instrument,  which  he 
admits  is  still  used  :  **  It  is  a  lash  of  twisted 
hide  about  two  feet  long,  terminating  in  thin 
lashes  a  foot  long  with  small  leaden  balls 
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oonTict  prisons  are  the  embodiment  of  the 
theory  according  to  which  nozLioos  members 
of  society  shoold  be  cast  out  and  no  farther 
care  taken  of  their  lot" 

There  are  four  categories  of  prisoners 
recognized  by  Rassian  law,  ana  it  is  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  these  that  the 
prisons  are  supposed  to  he  constructed 
and  maintained  :  1.  Those  who  are 
charged  with  having  committed  a  crime, 
bnt  may  prove  to  be  peifectlj  innocent  of 
it  (»fedstvennye).  2.  Persons  detained 
**  administratively,"  viz.  (a)  **  political 
misdemeanants"  not  condemned  by  any 
court  of  law,  but  whom  the  authorities 
deem  it  desirable  to  deprive  of  their  legal 
rights  and  to  punish  as  convicts  ;  (6)  the 
members  of  tai-paying  societies,  such  as 
the  Mir^  who  have  been  expelled  by  their 
fellow-members  and  handed  over  to  the 
Government  for  deportation  to  Siberia, 
without  being  accused  of  any  definite 
crime  ;  (c)  persons  who  have  never  been 
accused  or  suspected  of  any  crinr.e  or  mis- 
demeanor whatever,  but  who  are  being 
forwarded  to  their  native  place  at  the 
request  of  relatives,  guardians,  or  the 
authorities.  3.  Convicts  properly  so  call- 
ed who  are  being  deported  in  viitue  of 
a  legal  sentence  condemning  them  to  live 
in  Siberia,  to  colonize  it,  to  serve  their, 
time  in  convict  battalions,  in  penal  servi- 
tude, or  in  a  central  prison.  4.  Criminals 
who  are  undergoing  incarceration  as  an 
independent  species  of  punishment,  to 
which  they  have  been  sinteuced  by  the 
law  courts  for  crimes  ranging  from  com- 
mon assault  or  larceny  up  to  wilful 
murder. 

Iji  theory,  Russian  prisons  keep  these 
four  classes  of  persons  quite  separate  from 
each  other,  and  humanely  provide  for 
treatment  varying  in  rigor  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  the  prisoner's  guilt.     In 

at  the  end  ;  it  is  a  terrible  instrament,  and 
one  which,  if  severely  wielded,  often  results 
in  the  death  of  a  prisoner.  From  25  to  50 
strokes  are  nsnally  given,  bat  if  the  prisoner 
have  friends  they  usually  bribe  the  executioner 
to  make  the  blow  a  severe  one.  A  skilful  flog- 
ger  and  one  who  wishes  to  make  the  convict 
suffer,  draws  no  blood,  for  this  has  the  effect 
of  relieving  pain.  Commencing  very  gently 
he  gradually  increases  the  force  of  the  blows 
till  the  whole  of  the  back  is  covered  with  long 
swollen  wales.  In  this  case  mort  ification  often 
sets  in  and  the  victim  dies.  The  pleU  is  only 
used  at  Kara,  Nioolaieff,  and  Sakhaliem,  and 
then  only  very  rarely  and  on  the  most  des- 
perate  criminals."     Op,  eU.  p.  415. 


reality  the  more  brutal  and  caso-hardcned 
a  criminal  is,  the  more  consideration  he 
receives  at  the  hands  of  his  jailers  ;  the 
more  savage  and  beastly  his  instincts,  the 
greater  his  opportunities  to  gratify  them. 

**  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  oslrog  (pro- 
vincial prison),  the  sight  of  which  plunges  one's 
soul  into  a  sea  of  melancholy,  and  which  is 
almost  always  the  first  thing  that  meets  youi 
eye  when  you  enter  a  provincial  city.  This 
building  is  destined  to  serve  as  the  temporary 
place  of  confinement  for  all  gangs  of  prifionera 
that  pass  through  the  place  ;  it  has  also  to 
accommodate  untried  persons  who  may  prove 
to  be  innocent  of  the  crimes  laid  to  their 
charge  ;  and  it  is  likewise  the  place  in  which 
are  incarcerated  all  local  criminals  for  the 
short  periods  of  imprisonment  to  which  they 
have  been  condemned.  Hence  each  prison 
should  be,  and  is  in  theory,  provided  with 
three  separate  sections  corresponding  to  these 
three  classes,  in  addition  to  which  it  is  sup- 

Eosed  to  be  divided  into  a  male  and  female 
alf.  Lastly,  the  letter  of  the  law  requires 
that  there  should  be  a  special  wing  for  mem- 
bers of  the  privileged  classes"  *— 

(nobles,  tscbinovniks,  merchants,  and 
ecclesiastics).  Such  is  the  theory,  fair 
and  humane,  if  somewhat  complicated 
and  artificial. 

Simplicity  is  unfortunately  the  only 
merit  that  can  be  predicated  of  the  reality, 
which  is  utteily  at  variance  with  the 
theory,  **  Provincial  prisons  are  in  the 
majority  of  cases  so  small  and  their  finan- 
cial resources  so  slender,  that  the  more 
you  divide  them  into  partitions,  the  more 
each   room   looks   like  a  dog-kennel    in 

Naples.''! 

The  most  important  functions  of  all  are 

exercised  by  the  so-called  *'  Forwarding 
prisons"  (Pere$9ylnye),  which  have  been 
aptly  likened  to  prisoners'  hotels,  where 
meetings  between  the  members  of  the  en- 
tire criminal  worid  are  continually  taking 
place.  In  any  one  of  them  you  will  find, 
especially  during  the  period  of  winter 
confinement,  representatives  of  all  the 
peoples  and  tongues  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire, men  guilty  of  all  categories  of  crime, 
and  stained  with  every  degree  of  guilt, 
convicted,  suspected,  untried,  notoriously 
innocent. 

A  short  summary  of  some  of  the  official 
data  published  by  the  Russian  Government 
in  1885  will  enable  us  to  form  a  more  cor- 

*  Cf.  "  Report  on  Russian  Prison  Organiza- 
tion drawn  up  for  the  behoof  of  the  Interna- 
tional Prison  Congress."  Law  Messenger, 
1890,  No.  ii.  p.  331. 
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rect  idea  of  the  life  that  throbs  within 
these  terrestrial  hells  than  any  rhetorical 
description.  Daring  the  year  ending  in 
1885,  in  addition  to  the  94,488  convicts 
who  remained  since  the  previous  year,  no 
less  than  727,506  prisoneis  arrived  in  the 
various  places  of  detention  in  the  empire. 
Of  these  116,998  were  deported  convicts  ; 
324,807  were  criminals  on  their  way  to 
their  respective  destinations  ;  11,631  were 
.prisoners  of  other  categories,  and  **  ad- 
ministratives/'  and  52,904  were  of  their 
own  free  will  accompanying  the  convicts. 
That  same  year  722,021  were  taken  off 
the  list,  of  whom  103,453  were  exiles  de- 
ported ;  319,375  were  being  forwarded  to 
various  destinations  ;  10,939  were  **  ad- 
ministratives, "  and  60,054  were,  of  their 
own  free  will,  accompanying  the'r  rela- 
tives, who  were  convicts.  Consequently 
during  that  year  there  passed  through  the 
Hapes  and  the  various  forwarding  prisons 
of  Siberia  506,340  prisoners. 

When  we  reflect  that  a  large  proportion 
of  this  army  of  half  a  million  criininal 
nomads — about  300,000 — are  every  year 
being  sent  backward  and  forward,  we  can 
form  some  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
problem  which  a  humane  Russian  gov- 
ernment will  sooner  or  later  be  called  on 
to  solve.  To  regulate  the  conduct  of 
legions  of  desperadoes  who  are  here  to-day 
and  gone  to-morrow  is  a  task  for  the 
execution  of  which  something  more  than 
good  intentions  combined  with  brute  force 
is  indispensable.  The  Central  Prison 
Board,  it  should  be  said  to  its  credit,  has 
endeavored  to  induce  the  government  to 
take  some  measures  to  mitigate  the  evils 
of  the  present  system,  and  has  among  other 
things  given  strict  orders  that  every  for- 
warding prison  should  contain  separate 
sections  for  convict  families,  much  as 
zealous  young  country  doctors  occasionally 
insist  upon  an  indigent  patient  purchasing 
beefsteaks  and  port  wine,  forgetful  that 
he  has  not  the  wherewithal  to  buy  even 
a  platter  of  porridge  or  a  meal  of  cold 
potatoes.  There  is  not  a  prison  in  Siberia 
that  does  not  contain  from  twice  to  four 
times  the  maximum  number  of  prisoners 
for  which  it  was  constructed. 

The  effects  of  this  overcrowding  are  far 
more  horrible  than  anything  that  can  be 
realized  by  readers  who  have  never  seen 
prisons  on  the  associated  system  moder- 
ately filled.  It  is  the  cause  of  inconceiv- 
able human  misery  ;  the  rooms  are  trans- 


formed into  loathsome  cesspools,  hotbeds 
of  every  species  of  disease,  physical  and 
moral  ;  the  stench  of  the  noisome  air  is 
intolerable  ;  the  clammy,  clinging  vapors 
which  poison  the  body  seem  to  eat  into 
and  dissolve  the  very  soul  ;  and  to  all 
these  miseries  is  superadded  a  torture 
akin  to  that  the  mere  anticipation  of 
which  seemed  to  Shelley's  Beatrice  a  more 
terrible  hell  than  any  that  priests  or 
prophets  ever  conjured  up  to  terrify  guilty 
consciences  with  :  the  hated  presence  of 
human  fiends,  who  are  killing  the  souls  as 
well  as  the  bodies  of  the  majority  of  the 
prisoners. 

Internal  prison  control  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities  is  a  fiction  ;  inspectors  and 
inspected  strike  up  an  agreement  in  virtue 
of  which  the  forwarding  prison  becomes, 
for  the  winter,  a  semi.independent  oli- 
garchy governed — or  misgoverned — by  a 
few  desperate  villains  among  the  worst 
class  of  the  so  called  tramps.*  These  few 
ringleaders,  resolved  to  live  as  comfort- 
ably as  they  can  till  marching  time  begins 
again,  take  the  reins  of  government  in 
their  hands,  organize  and  put  in  motion 
all  the  complicated  machinery  that  takes 
every  prisoner  in  hand  and  shapes  his  life 
and  slightest  actions,  and,  turning  the 
prison  into  a  hell,  enjoy  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  devils. 

Their  first  step  is  to  get  storehouses  in 
which  all  their  contraband  property  is 
hidden  whenever  a  sudden  search  is  made, 
and  the  remarkable  success  which  they 
usually  attain  in  disguising  these  secret 
strongholds  is  due  to  an  amount  of  energy 
and  inventive  power  which  one  seldom 
sees  employed  by  free  men  engaged  in  the 
ordinary  callings  of  life.  A  **  good" 
prisocer  is  able,  in  a  perfectly  empty  room, 
which  has  just  been  repaired,  swept  out, 
and  put  to  rights,  to  stow  away  spirits, 
tobacco,  tools,  and  even  arms,  and  to  hide 
them  so  effectually  that  their  discovery 
can  only  occur  as  the  result  of  treachery 
or  of  pure  chance.  Whole  window  sills 
are  taken  to  pieces,  stone  walls  (when 
they  exist)  are  scooped  out  to  an  incred- 
ible depth,  planks  in  the  floor  are  deftly 
removed,  the  posts  that  support  the  plank 

*  Tramps  (Russice,  Br(hdydghi)  are  frequent- 
ly the  most  desperate  onminals  of  Siberia 
who  have  escaped  and  persistently  refuse  to 
give  their  names  or  disclose  their  antecedents. 
The  law  calls  them  tramps  and  treats  them  as 
desperate  out-throats. 
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beds  are  drilled  and  made  hollow — and  all 
this  is  done  so  tboioughiy,  so  artistically, 
as  almost  to  defy  detection. 

*'  Thas  in  the  SterUtemak  prison,  in  the 
year  1880,  a  convict  named  Bookatsheff  hid 
a  live  horse^  which  he  had  nnyoked  a  short 
time  previonsly  from  the  cart  on  which 
flonr  had  been  conveyed  to  the  prison.  All 
attempts  to  find  it  were  fruitless.  At  last  at 
the  request  of  the  inspector,  Sookatsheff  him- 
self undertook  to  *  search*  for  it.  He  '  found' 
it,  its  feet  tied  together  in  the  loft  of  a  two- 
story  house,  the  door  of  which  was  locked 
with  the  inspector  s  own  lock.*** 

The  next  care  of  the  members  of  the 
prison    oligarchy   is  to   establish  regular 
communications    with    the   outer   world, 
inainly  in   order  to   smuggle   in   spirits, 
cards,  tobacco,  tools,  and  *^  materials. '* 
In  this  matter  the  warders  and  the  sen- 
tries who  guard  the  prison  from  the  out- 
side  render    them    inestimable    services. 
Wares  that  are  not  very  bulky  are  brought 
directly  into  the  prison,  in  spite  of  the 
circumstance  that  persons  coming  in  are 
always  searched  ;  large  objects  are  thrown 
over  the  wall  at  a  place  agreed  upon  be- 
forehand,   spirits   being  poui^d   into   tin 
vessels,  which  are  rolled  up  in  straw  or 
rags  and  flung  over.     Maidans,  or  prison 
clubs,  are  founded  for  the  sale  of  greasy 
cards,  wet  tobacco,  and  poisonous  spirits  ; 
a   **  common'*    fund  is  formed — always 
for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  oligarchs — from 
the  monthly  subscriptions,  something  in 
the  nature  of  the  ^^  garnish"  levied  in  old 
English   prisons   before   Howard's  time, 
which  every  piisoner  who  receives  food- 
money  is  compelled  nolens  volent  to  pay, 
and  from  the  exorbitant  tributes  extorted 
by  barbarous  methods  from  the  unfortunate 
wretches  who  pass  through  the  forwarding 
prison   on    their   way    elsewhere.     One, 
and  not  by  any  means  the  worst,  of  these 
inhuman  practices  consists  in  compelling 
all  new  comers,    even  though  they   pass 
but  one  night  in  the  prison,  to  pay  three 
roubles  (about  seven  shillings)  for  the  use 
of  the  parasha,  or   night  vessel,  f     The 
oligarchs  select  a  complete  staff  of  officials 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  **  governing  :" 
**  elders,"  **  bakers,"  "  cooks,"  **  guard- 
ians of  the  parasha^^*  etc.,  etc.     Immoral- 
ity is  practised  on  a  scale  unsuspected  in 
the  very  woist  of  over-civilized  European 
countries,  and  contemplated  only  in  the 


*  Law  Mesdenger,  1890,  No.  iv.  p.  634. 
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penal  code  of  the  Old  Testament*  Were 
it  otherwise  one  might  feel  shocked 
enough  to  learn  that  not  only  do  the  pris- 
oners succeed  by  means'  of  bribery,  cun- 
ning, or  violence  in  gaining  access  to  the 
female  half  of  the  ostrog,  but  they  also 
organise,  wherever  possible,  a  Persian 
harem.  Not  only  are  these  things  con- 
nived at  by  the  authorities,  but  the  pris- 
on officials  frequently  outbid  the  convicts 
in  unnameable  immorality. 

Lastly,  a  prisoners'  committee  of  safety 
is  formed — an  institution  which,  in  somo 
respects,  reminds  one  of  the  redoubtable 
Vehmgericht  of  the  Middle  Ages,  terribJe 
by  the  absolute,  uncontrolled  power  it 
wields,  by  the  Venetian  suspiciousness 
with  which  it  regards  most  men,  and  by 
Ibe  inexorable  cruelty  with  which  its  de- 
crees are  executed.  The  life  of  every 
prisoner  is  in  its  hands.  For  acts  which 
convicts  call  *'  light  crimes,"  and  free  men 
term  indifferent,  seeing  that  they  are 
devoid  of  moral  guilt  or  merit,  they  are 
beaten  with  knotted  handkerchiefs  ;  for 
treachery  or  even  neglect  in  executing 
commissions  the  penalty  is  death,  and  the 
sentence  is  immutable  as  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  the  Persians,  and  as  sure  to 
be  carried  out  as  a  decree  of  faith,  f 

The  so-called  **  Central"  differs  com- 
pletely from  the  forwarding  prisons— 
among  other  things,  in  that  it  is  a  strictly 
*  *  cellular  prison."  Judging  by  its  results 
it  might  be  aptly  termed  a  '^  soul-extract- 
or ;"  it  utterly  destroys  human  personality. 
'*  All  the  customs,  the  personal  character* 
istics,  the  traits  that  distinguish  a  man 
from  other  men,  are  all  annihilated  after 
he  has  spent  some  time  in  the  Central 
Prison,  where  he  becomes  a  mere  thing,  a 
number."  J     He  is  not  even  so  much — 

"  as  a  beast  of  burden,  which  is  fed  in  order 
that  it  may  work.  In  most  cases  he  has  no 
work  to  do.  He  sits,  or  as  the  prisoners 
themselves  express  it,  '  he  lies,*  and  this 
weight  of  idleness  crushes  him  down  infinitely 
more  completely  than  the  most  grinding  forms 
of  penal  servitude.  I  saw  many  hardened 
criminals,  who  cared  not  a  rush  for  their 
wives,  weep  like  little  children  when  the  latter 
refused  to  follow  them  to  Siberia.g    I  have 

*  LaxD  Messenger,  1890,  No.  iv.  p.  324. 

t  Ibid,  No.  ii.  p.  324. 

%  M(L  No.  iv.  p.  636. 

§  An  unmarried  convict,  or  a  married  one 
whose  wife  refuses  to  follow  him  and  is  there- 
fore ipso  facto  divorced  from  him,  is  sent  to 
the  '  Central  *  instead  of  to  the  mines. 
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also  freqnenily  seen  prisohers  who  had  served 
their  time  in  the  '  Central*  and  had  recently 
been  released :  they  were  mere  shadows, 
manuikins,  automata  wonnd  np  onoe  for  all — 
men  they  were  not.'*  * 

When  a  prisoner,  condemned  for  a 
long  term, f,  has  spent  the  third  part  of 
it  in  the  **  Central,"  he  is  deported  to 
Sakhalien,  which,  bad  as  it  is,  is  considered 
a  most  attractive  place  in  comparison  to 
the  prison  he  leaves.  There  these  *  *  stupid 
living  ruins**  are  left  to  their  own  devices, 
and  expected  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  their 
own  unaided  efforts.  It  is  scarcely  sur- 
prising that  they  should  rapidly  develop 
into  tramps. 

'*  I  have  known  oases  of  men  condemned  for 
short  terms  of  imprisonment  in  the  *  Central ' 
exchanging  their  names  with  men  under  long 
sentences,  allured  by  the  outlook  of  passing 
but  a  third  of  the  long  sentence  in  the  terrible 
*  Central*  and  of  being  then  sent  on  to  Siberia. 
Thus  a  mtin  condemned  for  seven  years  (this 
is  called  a  short  term  in  Bussian  law),  which 
he  must  spend  at  the  '  Central,*  willingly 
exchanges  his  identity  with  one  sentenced  to 
fifteen  years,  because  he  will  have  to  spend 
but  a  third  in  the  '  Central'  and  the  remainder 
in  Siberia.' '{ 

The  following  two  typical  cases  may  be 
taken  to  illustrate  the  working  and  the 
injustice  of  the  system  :  Ivan  and  Peter 
commit  equally  grave  or  perfectly  identical 
crimes,  and  both  are  sentenced  to  six  years' 
penal  servitude. 

• 

**  Ivan  happens  to  be  married  and  his  wife 
volunteers  to  accompany  him  to  Siberia,  in 
consequence  of  which,  having  worked  hard 
for  three  years,  say  in  the  prison  of  Srednie- 
Karinsk,  he  continues  to  work  at  the  same 
mines  but  not  in  prison  during  the  second 
half  of  the  sentence,  living  in  a  convict  colony 
with  his  family.  The  unmarried  Peter  goes 
to  the  '  Central'  and  undergoes  his  sentence 
there  ;  and  if  he  survives  it,  is  released  with 
his  soul  crushed  out  of  him  and  his  body 
diseased,  and  is  sent  on  to  Turukhansk  or 
some  such  place  where  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  for  him  to  do  but  steid  and  enter  the 
criminal  army  of  tramps."g 

Such  are  the  broad  lines  on  which  prison 
life  in  Russia  is  organized.  If  we  now 
turn  to  the  daily  existence  of  the  inmates 
of  the  forwarding  prisons,   in  so  far  as 


*  Law  Messenger^  No.  iv.  p.  635. 

t  If  the  term  is  a  short  one,  viz.,  not  more 
than  for  seven  years,  he  spends  the  whole  of 
it  in  the  '  Central.* 

t  Law  Messenger,  iv.  p.  636. 


that  is  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  the 
spectacle  that  meets  our  eyes  is  one  that 
would  have  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  to  the 
soul  even  of  a  Jefferies. 

The  Maidan,  or  club— and  some  prisons 
are  provided  with  several — has  a  canteen 
attached,  in  which  tea  and  sugar,  cards, 
spirits  and  tobacco  are  sold  at  exorbitant 
prices.  All  the  news  is  reported  and 
commented  upon  in  the  Maidan,  all 
questions  of  interest  to  the  prisoners  are 
discussed  and  solved  there,  and  always  id 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  omnipo- 
tent oligarchs.  The  prisoners  have  nu- 
merous  amusements  in  which  they  indulge 
by  order  of  these  ringleaders,  and  more 
barbarous,  filthy,  hellish  pastimes  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine.  They  cannot  even 
be  darkly  hinted  in  a  Russian  review  read 
only  by  specialists,  and  which  publishes 
things  which  cannot  be  alludel  to  in  this 
country.  Among  the  few  prison  games 
that  are  not  of  this  kind  may  be  men- 
tioned the  **  Belfry,**  which  consists  in  the 
prisoners  getting  up  on  each  other's  backs 
in  two  rows,  and  every  four  such  hauling 
up  a  fifth  by  the  beard  or  by  the  hair  of 
the  head,  and  swinging  him  about  like  the 
tongue  of  a  bell,  crying  out  the  while, 
* '  Bom !  bom  !***  Another  popular  pastime 
is  ^'  Horse-selling  :*'  a  convict  is  hoisted 
upon  another's  back  and  carried  round  the 
room,  being  mercilessly  beaten  with 
knotted  handkerchiefs  all  the  time^  He 
often  sufiFers  quite  as  much  from  this 
amusement  as  from  a  sound  flogging  by 
the  executioner.  **  The  Prisoner's  Oath" 
is  a  pastime  which  in  cynical  blasphemy 
outdoes  all  the  others  :  it  cannot  be  de- 
scribed. •*  The  Sewing  of  the  CafUn," 
by  its  obscenity  and  the  exquisite  torture 
it  inflicts  on  the  victim,  has  nothing  else  to 
match  it.f 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  incurred  the 
serious  displeasure  of  the  oligarchs  to  be 
subjected  to  these  kinds  of  punishments. 
For ' '  serious^'  offences  death  is  the  penalty, 
and  the  executioners  do  their  bloody  work 
with  perfect  impunity.  In  the  prison  of 
Tsh  ...  ski  1  saw  a  young  man  for 
whom  they  had  "  sewn  the  caftan*'  the 
day  before,  and  I  shall  never,  as  long  as  I 
live,  be  able  to  blot  out  from  my  memory 
the  image  of  that  martyr*  s  face  I  He 
shortly   afterward  died   of  the  results.  | 


*  Law  Mesamger,  p.  627. 
tlbid. 
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"  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  investigation 
that  ensued  brought  nothing  to  light.*'* 

If  in  the  course  of  this  or  any  other 
investigation  a  prisoner  should  say  too 
much,  if  his  reticence  or  his  admissions 
compromise  his  fellows,  if,  generally 
speaKing,  he  is  of  a  talkative  disposition, 
or  a  boaster,  he  is  set  down  as  a  '*  hea- 
then," and  is  mercilessly  persecuted,  beat- 
en, tortured.  If  he  informs  on  his  col- 
leagues, death  is  his  portion,  and  the  au- 
thorities are  powerless  to  save  him. 

"  No  matter  how  well  a  spy  is  screened  and 

Erotected  in  secret  cells,  his  fate  will  overtake 
im  sooner  or  later:  The  greater  the  injury 
he  inflicted  on  the  convict  corporation,  the 
crueller  their  vengeance.  I  was  acquainted 
with  a  convict  condemned  to  deportation  to 
Eastern  Siberia,  who,  for  the  sake  of  lucre, 
had  informed  on  three  of  his  companions. 
Thanks  to  the  efficient  measures  taken  to 
screen  him,  he  got  as  far  as  Moscow  and  in 
the  Kolymashny  courtyard  was  interned  in  a 
secret  cell.  That  very  night  the  lock  was 
picked  by  some  person  or  persons  unknown 
and  the  spy  beaten  within  an  ace  of  his  life. 
After  several  months  of  careful  medical  treat- 
ment he  recovered  and  was  forwarded  on.  In 
Kazan,  in  the  forwarding  prison  he  was  tor- 
tured and  would  have  been  killed  outright 
had  he  not  been  torn  out  of  the  prisoners' 
bands  in  time.  Put  in  hospital  under  the 
doctor's  care,  he  was  poisoned  and  his  life 
was  with  difficulty  saved.  He  then  feigned 
madness  and  was  placed  in  the  Central  Hospi- 
tal for  the  Insane,  where,  thanks  to  his  ex- 
traordinary ingenuity,  he  succeeded  in  re- 
maining for  about  a  year.  Sent  on  along  with 
the  first  spring  gang  of  convicts,  he  reached 
the  forwarding  prison  of  Tinmen,  where  he 
was  crushed  to  death  '  by  persons  unknown. ' 
This  is  by  no  means  an  exceptional  instance, 
and  the  most  horrible  feature  of  such  execu- 
tions is  that  they  sometimes  take  place  on 
mere  suspicion.*'! 

One  has  no  difSculty  in  understanding 
the  reluctance  of  prisoners,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  complain  of  the  pain  and 
misery  inflicted  upon  them  by  their  brutal 
colleagues,  who  really  rule  them.  They 
are  as  little  disposed  to  complain  of  the 
abuses  for  which  the  authorities  are  direct- 
ly responsible,  some  few  of  which  it  may 
be  well  to  point  out. 

If  in  the  first  place  we  glance  at  the 
buildings — the  itape  prisons — we  find 
that  they  are  the  most  miserable  lodgings 
any  class  of  human  beings  has  ever  yet 
been  boused  in  since  the  Troglodytes  took 
to  dwelling  above  ground.     This  perhaps 


*  Xato  MeMtnger,  iv.  p.  628. 
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is  natural,  seeing  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  prisons  is  entrusted  to  unscrupulous 
petty  speculators  who  receive  from  £35  to 
£45  a  year  for  the  work.  One  contractor 
will  often  include  ^ve  or  even  more  prisons 
within  the  sphere  of  his  operations,  receiv- 
ing £45  for  each.  His  part  in  the  trans- 
action generally  ceases  here,  for  he  im- 
mediately cedes  the  contract  to  some 
still  less  scrupulous  and  more  grasping 
village  speculator,  to  whom  he  pays  £5  per 
prison,  thus  gaining  £200  without  putting 
himself  to  the  slightest  trouble,  or  from 
whom  he  sometimes  receives  as  much  as 
£300  for  ceding  the  contract. 

**  For  it  is  a  very  lucrative  occupation,  the 
money  being  earned  in  two  ways,  by  not  carry- 
ing out  the  very  moderate  conditions  of  the 
contract,  and  by  engaging  in  illegal  business 
with  the  prisoners,  selling  them  spirits,  cards, 
tobacco,  tea.  sugar,  needles,  thread,  meat, 
and  the  sinful  human  body.  In  one  of  the 
^ape  prisons  of  the  Mamadyshevski  District 
in  1882  there  lived  two  cheap  enchantresses. 
Generally  speaking,  everything  is  dear  at 
the  etapts,  except  the  human  body.*  '* 

These  etape  prisons  are  horrid  holes, 
utterly  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and 
unworthy  to  serve  for  the  housing  of  brute 
beasts.  These  words  have  the  ring  of 
exaggeration  about  them,  and  yet  the 
idea  which  they  are  capable  of  suggesting 
to  a  civilized  reader  will  prove  but  a  pale 
shadow  of  the  dread  reality.  When 
speaking  of  Russian  prisons  and  Russian 
conviots,  ordinary  expressions  fail  to 
convey  the  meaning  intended.  Nor  is  it 
a  question  of  mere  intensity,  but  of  kind. 
The  song  has  to  be  transposed  into  a 
wholly  different  key.  The  dry  matter- 
of-fact  report  from  which  I  have  been 
hitherto  quoting  speaks  of  the  prison 
buildings  in  the  following  terms  : — 

''Nearly  all  the  Hapes  of  the  Government 
of  Astrakhan  are  filthy  mud  hovels,  heated 
only  during  two  monUis  of  the  yecur,  and 
then  insufficiently  and  only  with  the  roots 
and  branches  of  a  shrub  called  tshilishnik. 
Scarcely  a  single  prison  is  provided  with  a 
female  section,  and  when  this  section  does 
exist  it  is  a  dogkennel,  a  stable,  a  black  hole 
— anything  but  a  place  to  live  in.  The  pris- 
ons themselves  are  at  best  more  dark,  low 
hovels  built  to  accommodate  from  five  to  six 
men,  the  cost  of  erecting  them  amounting  to  no 
more  than  from  £10  to  £15  each.     The  only 

§lace  where  I  saw  good  prisons  was  in  the 
terlitamak  district.  The  prisons  of  the  dis* 
triet  of  Tshistopol  and  part  of  the  Laisheff  dis- 
triot  are  well  built,  but  kept  in  a  disgustingly 

*  Law  Messenger,  No.  ii.  p.  343. 
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filMily  state.  The  Podlessensky  ^fape  (district 
of  Ufa)  was  a  complete  rnin,  its  stove  cnimb. 
ling  to  pieces,  its  roof  fallen  in,  the  earthen 
floor  borrowed  to  such  an  extent  by  pigs  that 
these  animals  came  in  freely  from  the  streets 
to  the  prisoners*  rooms.  This  was  duly  re- 
ported to  the  anthoiities,  and  when,  several 
years  later,  I  was  again  passing  through  the 
Tillage  of  Podlessnoi'e,  I  yielded  to  my  curios- 
ity to  examine  it.  There  were  some  traces  of 
improvement ;  the  roof  had  been  repaired  with 
tree  bark,  the  stove,  which  had  only  been  re- 
cently put  up,  smoked  terribly,  and  the  pigs 
of  the  place  went  on  with  their  destructive 
work  as  before."*^ 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  realize  fully  what 
is  meant  by  the  words  ^*  in  suiiiciently 
heated/'  that  one  meets  with  so  often  in 
these  reports.  ''  In  the  winter  of  1882,'* 
says  the  same  authority — 

"  in  the  Salikhovsky  Hape  prison  (district  of 
Ufa)  I  was  shown  a  barrel  of  water  destined  to 
be  drunk  by  the  prisoners  ;  it  was  covered 
over  with  a  large  piece  of  ice  that  had  become 
detached  by  thawing  a  little  at  the  edges,  and 
was  Ave  and  a  quarter  inches  thick.  This 
barrel,  I  should  mention,  is  never  taken  out  of 
the  room  in  which  the  prisoners  live.  This 
prison,  like  so  many  others,  is  only  heated  a 
few  houis  before  the  arrival  of  a  convict  paity, 
and  sometimes  not  even  then,  and  when 
heated  the  stove  yields  more  smoke  than  heat. 
The  prison  floor  there  was  so  rotten  that  one 
of  the  planks  broke  under  me,  and  it  was  not 
without  difficulty  that  I  got  my  foot  out  of  the 
deep  hole  that  resulted.  It  was  on  this  floor 
that  the  prisoners  had  to  sleep,  with  absolute- 
ly nothing  under  them,  for  there  were  not 
e^en  any  plank  beds.  The  'Elder'  of  the 
convict  party  complained  of  the  weakness  of 
the  bolts,  etc.,  and  with  two  fingers  of  one 
hand  twisted  and  bent  with  ease  the  tin  bars 
on  the  windows. f 

'*  On  the  premises  of  the  Tshookadytamak 
itape  (near  Belybay)  the  prison  warder  lives 
with  his  family,  and  he  uses  the  common 
room  in  which  the  prisoners  sleep,  eat,  drink, 
and  live  as  a  sheep-pen  ;  early  in  tne  morning, 
before  the  departure  of  the  convicts,  1  myself 
saw  that  while  the  convicts  were  still  sleeping 
on  their  plank  beds,  there  were  thirty  head  of 
sheep  and  goats  quartered  immediately  undnr 
the  plank  beds.|  The  elape  of  the  wealthy 
village  of  Alexeievsk  (district  of  Menzelinsk) 
is  situated  in  an  underground  cellar.  The 
Udlonsky  etape  near  Kazan  is  a  mere  wooden 
cage  19f  feet  square.  It  has  no  sections  or 
partitions  whatever,  not  even  an  ante-room  ; 
the  floor  is  earthen.  In  March,  1882,  a  con- 
vict gang  of  twenty  seven  prisoners  and  fif- 
teen Cossacks  arrived ;  the  Cossacks  were 
billeted  in  the  neighboring  huts,  while  the 
twenty.seven  prisoners,  thoroughly  fagged  out 
after  a  day's  journey  of  30  versts,  carrying 


'  *  Law  Messenger,  No.  ii.  p.  342. 

"  t  itid.  No.  ii.  t  Ibid. 


their  effects  along  with  them,  were  shut  up  in 
this  dungeon."* 

It  is  diffir.alt  to  read  the  calm,  matter- 
of  fact  account  of  how  these  miseiable 
wretches  passed  that  terrible  night  with- 
out a  shudder. 

"  They  lay  stretched  out  on  the  planks  ;  they 
sat  on  their  heels  on  the  plank  beds  and  nn 
der  them  ;  they  stood  up  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der on  the  ground  from  7  p.m.  till  8  am.  A 
portion  of  the  planks  broke  down  ;  the  win- 
dows had  to  be  smashed  in  order  to  let  in  a 
blast  of  cold  air ;  there  was  no  fire  in  the 
stove,  and  the  common  night- vessel  was  stand- 
ing in  the  room,  but  it  was  utterly  impossible 
for  any  one  to  get  near  it.*'t 

*'  It  is  not  ray  intention,"  the  writer 
significantly  adds,  **  to  give  even  an  in- 
adequate picture  of  some  certain  kinds  of 
prison  horrors.  A  glance  at  the  official 
documents  in  the  offices  of  the  military 
commanders  of  the  eight  Volga  Govern- 
ments would  be  re  waided  by  the  discovery 
of  materials  enough  to  fill  up  the  out- 
line."! A  Eussian  gentleman  named 
Ptitsin  was  sent  some  time  ago  in  a  purely 
official  capacity  to  Siberia,  where  he  ac- 
quitted himself  in  a  most  conscientiouft 
manner  of  the  difficult  mission  with  which 
he  was  entrusted,  carefully  examining  the 
prisons,  many  of  which  Mr.  Kennan  never 
saw.  He  drew  up  a  lengthy  report, 
which  was  duly  pigeon-holed,  as  such 
reports  usually  are,  part  of  which  he  re- 
cently published  with  the  permission  of 
the  authorities,  accorded  with  a  very  bad 
grace.  This  unimpeachable  document  is 
a  complete  confirmation  of  the  report 
inserted  in  the  Law  Messenger.  Notwith- 
standing the  statistical  brevity  and  lack 
of  consecutiveness  which  characterize  the 
style  of  both  these  documents,  a  few 
extracts  from  them  is  better  calculated^ 
I  believe,  to  convey  to  Englishmen  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  what  prison  life  in  Eussia 
really  is  than  the  most  vivid  description 


*  Law  Messenger.  f  Ibid. 

^  It  is  very  curious,  that  in  the  face  of  these 
things  known  and  proclaimed  even  in  BussiA 
itself,  men,  and  Englishmen,  who  know  noth- 
ing of  the  language  and  customs  of  the  coun- 
try,  and,  if  possible,  still  less  about  its  prison 
system,  should  solemnly  assure  us  that  "  on 
the  whole  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Russian 
Govern  ment  treats  its  prisoners  far  better  than 
we  in  England  are  inclined  to  give  it  credit* 
for."— De  Windt,  op.  cit.,  p.  ill. 
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given  by  the  most  impartial  of  their  coun- 
trymen.* 

All  along  the  Yakootsk  tract,  M.  Ptitsin 
virtually  tells  us,  the  Government  really 
do  nothing,  or  neit  to  nothing,  for  the 
prisoners.  Thus  the  cost  of  forwarding 
the  convi'^.ts  along  this  immense  tract  falls 
directly  upon  the  peasants,  who  are  as 
poor  as  country  mice.  It  is  they,  indi- 
gent as  they  are,  who  have  to  build  the 
prisons  at  every  post  station,  and  keep 
them  in  repair.  That  they  fail,  lament- 
ably fail,  to  discharge  these  duties  is 
natural,  nay,  inevitable  ;  but,  whoever  is 
to  blame,  the  victims  are  always  the 
wretched  prisoners.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  forwarding  prison  of  Katschoog  (236 
versts  from  Irkutsk)  ;  the  rooms  there, 
M.  Ptitsin  affirms,  have  only  single  win- 
dows, although  in  the  streets  the  mercury 
registers  at  times  79  degrees  of  cold 
(Pahr.),  with  the  result  that  in  one  room 
built  to  accommodate  forty  men  at  most 
the  temperature  is  39°  Fahr.,  even  when 
one  hundred  persons  are  passing  the  night 
there.  In  Verkholensk  prison,  we  learn 
from  the  same  authority,  there  are  but 
two  rooms,  very  low,  eight  arsheens  (20 
feet)  long,  and  six  arsheens  (15  feet)  wide. 
The  prisoners  receive  fifteen  copeckis  a  day 
to  live  upon.  They  complained  to  M. 
Ptitsin  that  the  jailer  who  purchased  for 
them  the  bread  on  which  they  lived  gave 
them  a  very  bad  quality,  while  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  prison — a  brutal  peasant — 
^  beat  them  and  their  guards  likewise  most 
mercilessly  m  his  drunken  fits. 

"The  Tinmen  forwarding  prison,  a  low 
hut  constructed  for  the  accommodation 
of  twenty  convicts,  frequently  contains 
eighty.  Some  of  the  prisoners  whom  M. 
Ptitsin  found  there  had  no  clothe*,  nothing 
but  their  linen,  and  this  in  the  month  of 
February  (1883).  Thus  he  mentions  the 
convicts  Goosyeff  and  Goltakof!  by  name, 
whom  he  found  in  this  pitiable  plight 
The  authorities,  questioned  on  the  matter, 
informed  him  that  they  had  sold  their 
clothes  ;  the  convicts,  on  the  contrary, 
assured  him  that  they  bad  been  stolen 
from  them.  When  the  stove  was  heated 
many  of  the  prisoners  were  asphyxiated, 
and  were  with  difficulty  restored  to  life. 
The   Karkinskaia  prison   is  a  low  un- 


*  M.  rtitsin's  aeoonnfc  weM  published  in  the 
December  issae  of  the  Northern  Messenger,  a 
Bussian  monthly  magazine  wluoh  appears  in 
Bt.  Petersburg. 


heated  hut  built  for  twenty  men,  but  oc- 
cupied by  parties  of  from  eighty  to  a 
hundred,  who  arrive  every  week.  The 
convicts  declared  the  Ponomareffsky  piison 
a  magnificent  place  by  comparison,  and 
yet  they  were  squeezed  together  there  like 
herrings  in  a  barrel.  To  avoid  death  by 
asphyxiation  the  door  was  left  open  all 
night,  although  the  thermometer  registered 
25°  below  zero  (Fahr.). 

From  Gruznovsky  Station  (the  seven, 
teenth  from  Irkutsk)  to  the  town  of  Ki- 
rensk  on  the  Lena,  an  extent  of  540  versts, 
there  are  no  prisons,  the  convicts  being 
quartered  on  the  peasants.  The  forward- 
ing prison  of  Ust-Kutsk  has  but  two  cells 
almost  dark,  which  can  accommodate  three 
men  each  at  a  pinch.  They  do  not  pos- 
sess a  stove  or  other  heating  apparatus. 
There  aie  generally  five,  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  ten  men  in  each  room,  who  remain 
at  times  as  long  as  fifteen  days.  No  food 
whatever  is  allowed  tLenif  nor  money  to 
buy  it.  Every  second  day  the  jailer  leads 
them  to  the  village  to  solicit  alms.  What 
they  get  in  this  way  is  tlieir  6nly  m^ans  of 
supporting  life,*  When  the  prison  can 
hold  no  more,  the  prisoners  are  quartered 
on  the  peasants,  but  as  the  latter  discuss 
and  deliberate,  and  squabble  among  them- 
selves in  choosing  their  prisoners  (chiefly 
by  their  looks,  each  one  anxious  to  obtain 
a  convict  who  is  comparatively  harmless), 
the  wretched  exiles  are  left  freezing  in  the 
open  air,  it  may  be  six  hours  Hi  a  time,  till 
some  decision  is  taken,  f    In  one  party  there 

*  It  is  instmotive,  or  ooght  to  be,  to  note 
the  light  in  which  an  Eoglishman,  who  could, 
had  he  wished,  have  studied  the  subject  be- 
fore writing  upon  it,  puts  this  same  fact  mixed 
up  with  some  fiction  before  his  readers. 
'*  The  crinunals  (as  distinguished  from  politi- 
cals) have  DO  complaint  whatever  to  make  as 
to  food  and  clothing ;  each  man  has  two 
pounds  of  black  bread,  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  meat,  and  a  small  allowance  of  quass 
daily.  This,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  what 
ike  Oovernmerd  actually  allows  him  [it&Xics  mine]. 
He  may  make  what  he  can  on  the  road  in  ad- 
dition to  this  by  soliciting  alms  from  travellers 
and  caravans.  .  .  .  Imagine  a  convict  travel- 
ling from  Portland  to  Dartmoor  being  allowed 
to  beg  at  the  railway  stations  !"— De  Windt, 
op.  eii.  p.  411. 

t  "  No  travelling  is  done  in  winter,"  Mr.  de 
Windt  assures  us.  Now  this  is  a  very  grave 
mistake.  In  Europe  and  Siberia  they  cease 
travelling  during  the  wet  season,  which  lasts 
from  three  to  eight  weeks.  But  in  the  in- 
terior of  Uossia,  as  well  as  in  the  interior  of 
Siberia,  convicts  continue  to  journey  on  foot 
daring  the  whole  winter.  Cf.  for  ex.  the  Law 
Messenger,  No.  iv.  p.  638. 
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was  a  woman  with  child.  She  was  deliv- 
ered in  the  cell.  There  was  no  help  near 
and  she  died,  leaving  three  small  children, 
an  old  mother  and  her  husband,  all  bound 
for  Siberia. 

It  would  be  misleading  were  I  to  omit 
to  state  that  at  some  places  in  the  mines 
life,  for  the  non-political  convicts  at  least, 
is  tolerable,  almost  human,  by  comparison 
with  this,  although  they  are  compelled  to 
work  OD  Sundays  and  holidays. 

The  Sookhovsk  forwarding  piison,  M. 
Ptitsin  informs  us,  consists  of  two  cells, 
*'  almost  pitch  dark,"  made  to  accommo- 
date ten  men.  The  majority  of  the  pris- 
oners live  on  alms  alone.  The  same  story 
is  told  by  the  author  of  the  report  on  the 
prison  system  which  appeared  in  the  Law 
Messenger.  To  begin  with,  we  there 
read  : 

''  The  prisoners  have  no  dothesioput  on  them. 
I  examined  their  linen,  clothes,  and  boots  in 
scores  of  proTincial  prisons,  and  I  was  always 
strack  by  impracticability  in  the  conception 
and  dishonesty  in  the  mannfactare  of  these 
articles  of  necessity.  The  underclothing  was 
always  old,  torn,  and  with  very  faint  traces  of 
having  been  washed.  The  cut  of  it  was  in- 
variably absurd  ;  the  drawers,  for  example, 
are  sewn  out  of  two  pieces  of  cloth  into  a  per- 
fect triangle,  so  that  unless  you  rip  it  up,  it  is 
impossible  to  get  inside  of  it  or  put  it  on  ;  the 
legs  below  the  knees  are  uncovered ;  the 
shirts,  not  meeting  at  the  collar  even  on  the 
slenderest  neck,  leaves  the  entire  chest  and 
the  arms  below  the  shoulders  unprotected. 
The  boots  are  mere  slippers  as  shallow  as 
goloshes.  The  clothing  for  the  most  part  con- 
sists of  one  tunic,  a  parody  on  the  Biblical 
tunic,  which  buttons  nowhere,  and  in  which 
no  man  can  work.  It  is  true  that  in  the  con- 
vict battalions  cloth  trousers  and  jackets  are 
given,  and  convict  gangs  on  the  march  are 
supplied  with  short  overcoats  and  ear-cover- 
ings ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  majority  of  prisoners 
in  district  and  provincial  prisons,  both  in  the 
interior  of  the  osirog  and  outside  of  it,  work 
in  a  frost  of  58°  Fahr.*  And  thus  at  last  it 
comes  to  pass  that  a  compromise  is  agreed  to 
between  the  prisoners  and  their  jailers  ;  the 
convicts  dress  themselves,  and  the  prison  in- 
spector continues  to  send  in  his  accounts  for 
the  mending,  washing,  and  repairing  of  cloth- 
ing and  linen  which  are  really  never  repaired, 
washed,  or  mended. '*t 

Concerning  the  question  of  food,  the 
same  authority  writes  : — 

*'  I  can  safely  assert  that  of  the  100,000  in- 
mates  of  Bussian  prisons  less  than  one  third  live 
on  prison  rations.    Estimating  at  10  copecks  a 

*  Law  Messenger,  No.  iv.  p.  625. 
t  Ibid. 


day  the  money  value  of  the  food  of  each  of 
the  prisoners,  this  one  item  alone  gives  ns 
more  than  two  million  roubles  a  year  that  are 
taken  from  the  Crown  and  go  to  people  who 
have  no  right  whatever  to  appropriate  it.  In 
most  of  the  prisons  visited  by  me  the  rations 
are  distributed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
following  manner :  to  two-thirds  of  the  total 
number  of  convicts  nothing  whatever  is  given. 
On  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  of  food  actually 
doled  out  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  prisoners 
are  fed.  The  remainder  of  the  rations  fall  to 
the  convict-bakers,  cooks,  tramps,  and  other 
oligarchs.  It  can  scarcely  appear  surprising 
under  the  circumstances  that  the  ordinary 
prisoners  (or  tsheldont),  as  distinguished  from 
the  ringleaders,  have  to  make  the  best  they 
can  of  hot  water  in  which  a  grain  or  two  of 
corn  and  a  rag  of  cabbage  are  Bwimming 
about."* 

In  the  Erassnoyarovsk  forwarding  pris- 
on, M.  Ptitsin  reports,  **  one  third  of  the 
prisoners  receive  absolutely  no  food  / '  they 
live  solely  on  what  they  receive  in  alms 
from  the  peasants,  who  are  very  little  bet- 
ter off  than  they  are  themselves.  The 
peasants  bitterly  complain  of  this,  and 
also  of  the  terrible  responsibility  that 
weighs  upon  them  ;  for  if  a  prisoner  dies 
while  he  is  the  '*  guest"  of  a  peasant,  the 
latter  has  to  pass  through  no  end  of  cir- 
cumlocution offices,  leaving  his  work  and 
incurring  serious  trouble  and  expense 
before  the  inquiry  can  be  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  issue.  *^  There  are  often  as 
many  as  twenty  sick  persons  in  a  gang 
but  the  peasants,  apprehensive  that  they 
should  die  on  the  way,  hoist  the  invalida 
into  the  tumbril  and  huriy  them  off  to  the 
next  station,  no  matter  what  disease  they 
may  be  suffering  from  ;"  f  typhus  fevrf, 
smallpox,  or  theumatic  fever. 

"The  Kirensk  prison  (974  versts  from 
Irkutsk)  is  a  wooden  building  surrounded  by 
a  palisade.  It  is  so  old  and  dilapidated  thai 
were  it  not  propped  up  with  wooden  supports 
it  would  tumble  down  immediately.  A  con- 
vict stuck  his  finger  into  the  wooden  wall, 
into  which  it  entered  as  into  butter  or  soft 
snow,  so  rotten  was  it.  The  ceiling  fell  down 
in  1883  and  buried  a  prisoner,  who  was  for- 
tunately dug  out  alive.  The  inspector  com- 
plains that  since  1882  the  convicts  receive  no 
prison  garb,  no  socks,  no  warm  goloshes,  no 
clothes  (^  any  descHptiont  so  that  they  can  neUhtr 
•work  nor  walk.  The  prisoners  complained  of 
the  overcrowding  of  the  rooms,  so  that  they 
freqaently  have  to  sleep  not  only  on  the 
groand  but  under  the  plank  beds  ;  thus  in 
room  No.  1  six  convicts  slept  under  the  plank 


*  Law  Messenger,  No.  iv.  p.  326. 
t  Gf.   M.   Ptitsin's  Beport,  Northern  ifta- 
aenger^  December,  1889. 
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beds  ;  in  No.  2  five  ;  in  No.  3  nine  ;  in  Nob. 
4  and  6  eleven.  There  is  no  hospital ;  the 
sick  are  located  in  the  civil  hospital,  which  is 
described  in  the  Government  report  as  sur- 
passing  in  filthiness  anything  that  was  ever 
seen  or  heard  of  even  in  Siberia.  The  floor 
of  the  corridor  through  which  the  patients 
have  to  pass  to  the  water-closet  is  covered 
with  a  thick  coating  of  ice  Which  is  soaked 
throngh  and  through  with  the  foul  liquids 
that  flow  from  the  water-closet,  which  is  never 
cleaned.  The  sick  and  dying  lie  generally  on 
the  floor,  which  is  so  thickly  strewn  with  them 
that  there  is  no  passage  through  the  room. 
There  they  lie  crying  and  wailiug,  and  com. 
plaining  of  their  specific  sufferings  and  of  the 
cold —for  they  are  almost  naked  and  have  not 
wherewith  to  cover  themselves.  The  visitor 
standing  in  the  room  with  his  furs  on  and  his 
head  covered  found  the  cold  barely  tolerable. 
One  room  was  occupied  by  male  and  female 
syphilitic  patients  thrown  together  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  under  a  table  in  a  corner  of  the 
room  two  small  children,  about  two  or  three 
years  old,  were  crawling  about  like  little  pnp- 
pies.  There  was  no  room  for  them  elsewhere. 
The  convicts  who  come  here  have  to  remain  in 
this  corridor,  as  there  is  no  accommodation 
for  them  in  the  rooms.  *  * 

On  the  17th  February  M.  Ptitsin  found 
120  prisoners  from  Irkutsk  there,  of  whom 
seven,  down  with  typhus  fever,  were  in 
the  throes  of  death  and  three  were  frost- 
bitten. They  were  all  laid  on  the  floor  of 
that  corridor.  One  of  the  party  from  Ir- 
kutsk died  from  the  cold.'^f 

The  food  supply,  at  all  times  insuffi- 
cient, ceases  altoorcther  at  times  for  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  at  a  stretch,  which 
may  mean  some  weeks,  or  even  months. 
At  Uikanaky,  Krasnoyarovsky,  and  other 
stations,    complaints    were    made  to  M. 

*  NoriKem  Messenger,  December,  1889. 

t  Of.  M.  Ptitsin' s  Report,  he.  ei/.  In  the 
light  of  the  above  it  is  entertaining  to  read 
the  following :  **  Personally  I  would  very 
much  sooner  undergo  a  term  of  imprisonment 
for  a  criminal  offence  in  Siberia  than  in  Eng- 
land.**—.4  Journey  from  Calais  to  Pekin,  p.  448. 
If  the  example  of  these  two  gentlemen,  Messrs. 
Lansdell  and  De  Windt,  does  not  put  the 
British  public  once  for  all  on  its  guard  against 
glowing  accounts  of  Russian  prisons,  finances, 
oniversifcies,  or  other  institutions,  it  richly  de- 
serves to  be  kept  in  that  gross  igoorance  of 
everything  Russian  in  which  it  has  helplessly 
floundered  so  long.  One  cannot  but  regret 
the  unjustifiable  way  in  which  a  portion  of  the 
English  press,  working  in  the  interest  of  cant, 
contributes  to  perpetuate  this  lamentable  igno- 
rance about  Russia.  Thus  this  morning's 
Standard  (19th  June)  in  a  telegram  from  St. 
Petersbnrg,  informs  the  British  public  that  the 
International  Prison  Oongress  now  sitting  at 
Sc  Petersbnrg  has  proved  a  complete  sne- 
eessi 


Ptitsin  that  convicts  were  sent  up  without 
warm  clothes,  and  also  without  food  or 
money  to  buy  them.  Nearly  all  convict 
parties  from  Kirensk  to  Wittim  are  for- 
warded without  any  food  supply  whatever. 
They  live  as  best  they  can  on  alms.* 

No  wonder  that  the  miserable  men  thus 
treated  strip  themselves  almost  naked,  and 
part  with  their  clothes  to  their  fellow  pris- 
oners for  a  ridiculously  small  sum,  and 
purchase  food  or  temporary  oblivion  with 
the  proceeds.  This  is  frequently  practised 
in  the  depth  of  a  Siberian  winter,  when 
the  mercury  is  at  the  bottom  of  ordinary 
thermometers,  at  depths  undreamt  of  in 
England.  The  men  who  do  this  form  a 
numerous  class  known  as  the  ''  Naked 
People."  M.  Ptitsin  met  hundreds  of 
them  in  Siberia  ;  the  peasant,  he  tells  us, 
who  has  to  take  a  number  of  convicts  a 
certain  distance  on  the  way  to  their  desti- 
nation, is  always  in  great  dread  lest  the 
naked  people  should  freeze  to  death  while 
under  his  charge,  so  he  throws  a  coat  or  a 
horse-cloth  round  them,  puts  a  wisp  of  hay 
or  straw  next  their  skin  to  ward  off  the 
cold,  and  drives  them  in  post  haste  to  the 
next  station,  where,  if  he  delivers  them  up 
with  signs  of  life  still  discernible,  he 
breathes  freely  once  more,  for  the  burden 
is  then  shifted  on  to  another  peasant.  At 
Skokirtsk  and  Riscbsk,  M.  Ptitsin  saw 
many  such  **  naked  people,"  who  had 
sold  their  clothes  and  purchased  food  or 
drink,  or  both.  In  Ust-Kutsk,  he  as- 
sures us,  '*  there  are  always  several  of 
them  in  each  party  who  dispose  of  their 
clothes  for  money,  get  a  few  rags  to  hide 
their  nakedness  with,  and  put  hay  next 
the  skin  to  keep  the  cold  out."f 

Between  Gruznovsk  and  Kirensk,  on 
the  Lena,  one  is  continuously  meeting 
**  naked  people,"  dressed  only  in  their 
shirt  and  drawers.  If  we  bear  in  mind 
that  the  thermometer  often  registers  as 
many  as  36°  below  zero,  and  67°  below 
freezing  point  (Fahr.),  we  can  understand 
why  it  is  that  some  people  die  of  cold. 
The  old  coat  of  horse-cloth  which  the  wary 
peasant  lends  to  the  naked  convict,  he 
takes  off  him  at  the  next  station,  leaving 
it  to  the  peasant  to  whom  he  delivers  him 
up  to  cover  him  up  temporarily  as  best  he 
may,  and  so  the  '*  naked  convicts  "  aie 
hurried  along  on  tumbrils  from  station  to 

*  Norihem  Messenger,  December,  1889. 
t  Ibid. 
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station,  till  tbey  arrive  at  Eirensk,  where, 
if  delivered  alive,  tbey  are  soundly  flogged 
for  being  witbout  clotbes.*  In  Sarovsk 
and  Diadinsk  tbe  same  barrowing  spec- 
tacle of  naked  wretches  shivering  fiom  the 
intense  cold,  some  frost-bitten,  others  per- 
haps dying,  met  tbe  eye  of  tbe  St.  Peters- 
burg official.  **  In  the  Sukho\sk  prison,^' 
be  infoims  us,  '*  by  far  tbe  greater  part  of 
tbe  convicts  live  solely  upon  alms.  In 
tbe  Potapovsk  forwarding  prison  they  re- 
ceive neither  money  nor  food,  and  each 
gang  as  a  rule  includes  from  four  to  ten 
sick  men,  besides  many  *'  naked  pec- 
ple."t 

Men  and  women,  many  of  them  as  in- 
nocent of  crime  as  babes,  undergoing  tor- 
ture of  this  desciiption,  would  be  more  or 
less  than  human  if  they  failed  to  snatch  at 
any  opportunity  that  offered  of  drowning, 
even  for  a  short  time,  their  misery,  and 
forgetting  themselves  and  their  environ- 
ment, even  though  tbey  should  drift  there- 
by into  nameless  crimes  and  hopeless  in- 
sanity. The  prospect  of  transitory  obr 
livion  is  enough,  to  buoy  them  up  under 
tbe  greatest  conceivable  hardships.  **  Gen- 
erally speaking,"  says  the  matter  of- fact 
report  published  in  the  Law  Messenger, 

"  prisoners  and  their  jailers  become  reconciled 
to  all  imaginable  privations  and  extortions,  so 
that  they  be  allowed  to  do  jast  what  they 
please.  .  .  .  The  forbidden  fruit  of  the  prison 
(the  vodka  with  its  foul-smelling  fasel  oil)  is 
transformed  by  their  imagination  into  a  heav- 
enly nectar,  and  it  most  be  admitted  that  Rus- 
sian prison  life  is  in  the  last  degree  desolate 
and  weird  for  people  with  sober  brains.  At 
first  the  money  given  for  food  (whenever 
money  is  given)  is  spent  in  the  purchase  of 
spirits,  afterwards '  the  prisoners*  clothing  is 
disposed  of,  and  then  both  guards  and  con. 
victs  go  begging  for  alms.  .  .  .  Thus  the  day 
is  spent  and  night  draws  nigh,  and  the  ilape 
prison  is  metamorphosed  into  a  terrible  hell 
upon  earth.  The  poisonous  fumes  turn  every 
one*B  head.  Neither  age  nor  sex  is  recognized 
or  respected  in  the  wild  glutting  of  brutal  in- 
stincts. Every  attempt  at  resistance  is  speed- 
ily overcome  by  dint  of  blows  of  the  fist  and 
strokes  given  with  the  buttend  of  rifles.  If 
during  the  scuffle  a  convict  runs  away,  on  the 
morrow  a  general  hunt  is  organized,  and  Ihe 
wretch  fjchen  caught  is  beaten  to  death.  It  also 
comes  to  pass,  as  in  Orenburg  in  ihe  spring  of 
1881,  that  wh»n  those  who  run  away  are  not  over- 
taken^ one  or  more  qf  those  who  remained  behind 
are  deliberattJy  killed^  and  a  report  drawn  up  set- 
ting forth  that  *  three  ran  away,  shots  were  fired  at 


*  Northern  Messenger,  December,  18€9, 
t  Ibid. 


ihem,  and  one  of  ihe  three  was  kUled,  wkUe  ifta 
other  two  escaped,*  "* 

"  During  these  nocturnal  orgies  the 
manager  of  the  etape  is  occasionally  at- 
tacked for  his  extortions  or  for  cheating 
at  cards,  and  the  frightful  scenes  that  oc- 
curred in  Alexcievsk  are  rehearsed. '*t 
Sometimes  skiimisbes,  or  rather  real  bat- 
tles, occur  between  prisoners  and  soldiers, 
the  latter  laying  siege  to  the  eiape^  and 
many  are  wounded,  mutilated,  killed,  as 
happened  at  Alexcievsk.  "  I  visited  thia 
prison  a  week  after  this  had  occurred  (it 
was  in  1883),  and  I  saw  all  the  traces,  still 
fresh,  of  a  regular  siege.  "J 

But  are  there  not  such  institutions,  one 
may  ask,  as  Prison  Boards  ?  Are  there 
not  humane  prison  directors  in  Russia^ 
where  at  this  very  moment  men  like  Gal- 
kin- Vrasky  are  exhausting  the  resources,  of 
a  rich  tongue  in  eulogies  of  John  Howard 
and  of  Venning,  and  are  discussing  with 
scrupulous  minuteness  the  application  of 
the  very  latest  discoveries  of  science  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  unhappy  prisoner's 
lot  ?  Tbe  answer  to  this  pertinent  ques- 
tion, in  so  far  as  it  is  not  implicitly  con- 
tained in  tbe  foregoing,  may  be  given  in 
tbe  unimpassioned  words  of  tbe  specialist, 
whose  repoit  appears  in  the  Law  J/e«- 
9enger : — 

**  The  Prison  Board  belongs  lo  the  number 
of  those  collegiate  institutions  which  exist 
solely  on  paper,  and  the  members  of  which, 
to  use  a  popular  expression,  are  strollers.  The 
members  of  this  Board,  each  engrossed  by  his 
own  private  affairs,  meet  together  at  a  fixed 


*  ' '  Accustomed  as  he  is  to  English  ways,** 
says  Madame  Novikoff  approvingly  of  Mr.  de 
Windt  (I  am  quoting  textually  from  the  Re- 
viifw  of  Reviews,  as  I  have  not  been  able  to 
procure  the  journal  in  which  that  lady  wrote 
her  article),  *'  he  cannot  understand  wliy  Rus- 
sians should  man  if  est  such  compassion  as  they 
do  for  criminals."  Quite  so.  If  they  mur- 
dered a  few  thousandH  more  i(of  the  most 
wretched)  every  year  and  put  tnem  on  the  list 
of  prisoners  shot  while  attempting  to  escape, 
they  would  not  be  laying  themselves  open  to 
an  accusation  of  deeper  immorality  than  at 
present,  and  they  would  assuredly  have  a 
somewhat  stronger  claim  to  be  termed  com- 
passionate. 

{Law  Messenger,  1890,  No.  ii  p.  344. 
In  1883  there  was  a  battle,  or  rather  a 
series  of  them,  between  convicts  and  soldiers 
at  the  prison  of  AJexeievsk  ;  it  was  stormed  at 
last  after  a  regular  siege.  Are  these  things 
usually  reported  and  commented  upon  in  this 
country  by  zealous  travellers  anxious  to  spread 
among  their  countrymen  the  truth  about  Bua- 
sia? 
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time  on  the  days  on  which  the  Secretary  has 
prepared  the« reports,  drawD  np  without  pre- 
^ioas  consultation  or  discnssion.  .  .  They 
then  hastily  sign  these  dry  docaments,  and 
hurry  away  each  to  his  own  concerns.'** 

Another  great  irapcdiineDt  to  prison  re- 
form, if  the  Government  were  seriously 
minded  to  undeitake  it,  is  the  reluctance 
of  the  prisoners  to  utter  a  complaint 
against  their  jailers,  who  often  treat  them 
like  vermin,  or  against  their  fellows,  who 
can  maim,  wound,  toiture,  and  kill  them 
with  perfect  impunity.  '*  It  is  a  Hercu- 
lean feat,"  we  read  in  the  report  which 
has  beicn  largely  quoted, 

"  to  prevail  upon  any  one  to  utter  a  complaint 
in  prison.  The  prison  inspectors  connive  at 
much,  and  allow  the  '  oligarchs '  to  do  just 
what  they  think  tit  with  the  ordmary  convicts 
(Tsheldoni).  And  thus  it  happens  that  while 
these  fellows  are  eating  to  satiety,  smoking, 
playing  cards,  and  drinking  till  they  fall  help- 
less to  the  floor,  and  have  free  access  to  the 
female  section,  the  unfortunate  man  who  will 
be  set  free  perhaps  to-morrow  (and  is  not  a 
convict  at  all),  has  to  endure  the  pangs  of  hun. 
ger  and  cold,  to  go  about  almost  naked,  and  to 
live  worse  than  any  beast  of  the  field.  **f 

Every  inmate  of  a  Russian  prison  is  well 
aware  that  to  prefer  a  complaint  would 
not  only  not  have  the  effect  intended,  but 
would  not  fail  to  work  woe  to  the  corn- 
plainer.  The  Prison  Boaid,  it  is  tiue,  has 
imposed  on  the  Police  Superintendent,  or 
the  Ltpravnlk,  on  the  local  doctor,  the  as- 
sistant procuror,  and  the  justice  of  peace 
the  duty  of  visiting  the  prisons,  in  ad- 
dition to  which  the  governor  and  the  pro- 
curor  go  whenever  they  feel  disposed  and 
see  for  themselves. 

But  whenever  any  of  these  personages 
is  about  to  visit  the  prison,  his  intention 
is  known  beforehand,  and  *^  both  piison 
authorities  and  convicts  combine  to  hide 
all  signs  and  traces  of  the  scandals  that 

*  Law  Messenger,  No.  ii.  p.  334.  This  be- 
ing so,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  cer- 
tain English  journals  were  lately  so  ecstatical- 
ly jubilant  on  learning  that  Madame  Novikoff 
had  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Prison 
Board  of  St.  Petersburg,  seeing  that  she  has 
so  little  opportunity  for  ventilating  her  hu- 
manitarian views.  At  the  same  time  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  and  to  what  extent  Bussian 
prisons  would  benefit  by  the  application  of 
the  ideas  of  a  lady  who,  knowing  her  own 
country  as  she  does,  is  yet  profoundly  con- 
vinced, that  compared  with  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  in  England,  that  of  convicts  in  Bus- 
sia  sins  on  the  side  of  leniency  and  tender- 
ness. 

t  Ibid.,  No.  iv.  p.  626. 


are  continually  taking  place  among  them, 
*  so  as  not  to  make  fools  of  themselves.'  " 
To  this  course  they  are  impelled  by  ad- 
mitted  solidarity  of  interests,  and  so  they 
hide  not  merely  the  vodka  and  cards,  but 
even  the  tea-pots,  the  cups,  nay,  their 
own  shiits  and  other  harmless  objects. 
The  mutual  dissatisfaction  of  jailers  and 
prisoners  is  smothered  for  the  nonce,  and 
**  *  We  aie  all  well  satisfied  with  every- 
thing, your  nobility,'  is  the  unanimous 
cry  with  which  the  humane  visitor  is 
greeted,"*  A  prisoner  foolhardy  enough 
to  introduce  a  discordant  note  into  this 
sweet  harmony  would  soon  lose  his  voice 
and  his  life  to  boot.  Positively  inhuman 
tortures  beyond  anything  here  described 
aie  needed  to  rouse  up  the  prisoners  and 
make  them  stand  up  in  their  genuine  shape 
and  form  and  give  expression  to  some  of 
the  thoughts  that  are  crowding  their 
minds.f  **The  Governor  of  Toblosk," 
we  read  in  the  Novoye  Vremya, 

'*  lately  made  an  inspection  of  the  district 
cities  and  volosts,  and  rumors  of  his  intended 
vibit  reached  the  parties  interested  as  early  as 
January  (1890).  The  administration  of  the 
district  was  up  and  doing.  For  weeks  before 
the  time  fixed  for  the  visit  messengers  and 
couriers  were  unceasingly  rushing  about  on 
horseback  from  the  district  cities  to  the  volosts 
and  back  again,  delivering  the  most  stringent 
orders,  and  directions  about  the  clearing  of 
the  streets,  etc.,  and  above  all  (this  was  the 
chief  burden  of  their  message),  commanding 
that  under  no  circumstances  should  any  pelilUms, 
requests,  or  complaints  about  the  administra- 
tion be  allowed  to  reach  the  ear  of  the  high- 
born visitor.**  J 

That  complaints  when  made,  inquired 
into,  and  found  just  prove  as  effective  as 
would  be  the  whistling  of  jigs  to  a  mile- 
stone, is  apparent  from  the  solemn  state- 
ments of  every  man  and  woman  who  has 
ever  spoken  en  connaissance  de  cause  of 
Russian  prisons,  whether  as  a  servant  or  a 
prisoner  of  the  Russian  Government. 

' '  The  complaints  of  many  provincial  doctors 
(who  visit  the  prisons  in  an  official  capacity), 
concerning  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  health 
of  convicts  by  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
confined,  and  the  abnormal  conditions  of  their 
existence,  remain  a  voice  crying  out  in  the 
wilderness.  Gases  have  come  under  my 
notice  where  this  conscientious  discharge  of 
the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  the  law,  was 
'  recorded  against  the  doctor  as  a  proof  of  his 
disloyalty.*  **§ 

•  Law  Messenger,  No.  ii.  p.  334.        f  Ibid. 
t  Novoye  Vremya,  8th  April,  1890. 
§  Law  Messenger,  No.  ii.  p.  335. 
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'*  I  was  present  at  one  of  the  official 
visits  of  the  Government  procuror/'  says 
the  same  author^  '*  and  when  the  cabbage 
of  which  the  prisoner  complained  was  by 
his  order  brought  before  him,  and  he  saw 
with  his  own  eyes  thsit  it  positively  teemed 
with  worms,  I  heard  him  command  the 
prisoner  to  eat  them  up,^^* 

The  sensational  element  in  all  this,  if  it 
be  found  to  possess  one,  must  be  admitted 
to  be  inherent  in  the  facts  themselves, 
which  are  ceitainly  striking,  even  should 
it  be  proved  that  the  miseries  described 
are  inflicted  on  abandoned  wretches  in 
whose  souls  the  most  approved  purificatory 
procetises,  human  or  divine,  would  fail  to 
leave  the  slightest  residuum  of  truth,  hon« 
esty,  or  humanity.  This,  however,  is  so 
far  from  being  proved  that  the  contrary  is 
most  frequently  the  case.  It  is  perhaps 
needless  to  insist  on  the  circumstance  that 
the  usual  crimes  and  misdemeanors  for 
which  men  are  sent  to  Siberia  or  to  prison 
are  scarcely  heinous  enough  to  justify  their 
being  treated  worse  than  destructive  ver- 
min. But  even  if  they  were,  the  justifi- 
cation of  the  Russian  authorities  would 
be  as  far  off  as  before  ;  for  it  is  unfor- 
tunately a  fact,  and  a  lamentable  one, 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  innocent  men 
and  women,  known  and  officially  acknowl- 
edged to  be  innocent,  who  were  never 
charged  with,  nay,  never  suspected  of 
crime,  subjects  of  the  Tsar  supposed  to  be 
in  the  full  and  perfect  enjoyment  of  those 
extensive  civil  rights  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  of  late,  are  subjected  tD 
the  worst  forms  of  the  treatment  described 
above. 

Let  me  explain  what  must  seem  to  Eng- 
lish readers  a  riddle  or  a  joke.  There  are 
many  members  of  the  Mirs  (peasant  so- 
cieties who  till  and  own  land  in  common), 
who  for  no  more  serious  misdemeanors 
than  that  which  caused  the  Greeks  to 
ostracise  Aristides  are  expelled  from  their 
community,'  without  trial  or  accusation, 
and  sent  to  Siberia  by  the  Government 
acting  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Mir,  The 
judicious  distribution  of  a  cask  of  vodka 
by  a  rival  is  sometimes  quite  sufficient  to 
ruin  an  unoffending  man  in  this  way  ;  and 
even  this  is  not  always  needed.  The  ex- 
pelled peasant  is  then  deported  to  Siberia 
along  with  cut>throats  and  highwaymen, 
shut  up  with  them  in  the  forwarding  pris- 

♦  Xaio  Messenger, ^o.  ii.  p.  335. 


ons  for  months,  for  years,  starved,  sent  on 
for  hundreds  of  miles^  naked  or  nearly  so, 
crushed  down  by  the  privations  and  re- 
strictions for  which  the  prison  authorities 
are  responsible,  and  tortured  still  more 
acutely  by  the  inhuman  ruffians  into'whose 
uncontrolled  power  the  authorities  hand 
him  over.  Whether  he  lives  or  dies  un- 
der this  treatment  no  man  cares. 

But  it  is  not  of  the  hard  lot  of  theso 
people  that  I  speak.  Nor  yet  of  the  thou- 
sands of  innocent  men  and  women  who 
are  kept  languishing  in  the  prisons  de- 
scribed for  long  years,  until  at  last  the 
judgment  day  arrives  and  they  are  proved 
innocent.  They  are  subjected,  exactly 
like  condemned  felons,  to  the  treatment 
just  detailed^  which  were  it  practised  in 
Africa  or  connived  at  in  Armenia,  would 
speedily  call  forth  all  the  latent  horror  of 
which  a  correct  English  public  is  capable.* 

But,  terrible  as  their  lot  is,  it  is  not 
even  of  these  people  that  I  am  speaking, 
but  of  a  very  numerous  class  of  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls,  who  are  wanted 
by  the  authorities  (not  on  account  of 
crime,  but  for  other  reasons — to  give  evi- 
dence, for  instance) — or  sent  for  by  their 
own  relatives ;  or  simply  because  they 
have  accidentally  mislaid  their  passports, 
or  are  kept  a  week  or  two  without  them 
by  the  greedy  official  (the  village  pissar  or 
secretary),  who   is  waiting   for  a  larger 

*  I  trust  it  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  oir- 
onmstance  that  this  paper  is  written  from  a 
hamanitarion  and  therefore  a  purely  objective 
point  of  view.  It  is  certainly  not  meant  as  on 
indirect  glorification  of  English  humanitarian- 
ism.  Englishmen,  it  must  be  admitted,  ore 
rarely  in  love  with  their  own  laws  and  cus* 
toms  ;  but  those  who  happen  to  be,  and  who 
feel  flattered  by  the  contrast  afforded  by  the 
present  record  of  Rnssia's  doings,  should  re. 
member  that  in  England  there  are  occasion- 
ally abases  to  reform  even  in  the  prison  sys- 
tem. The  following  is  doubtless  on  isolated 
instance  and  was  speedily  remedied,  but  this 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  wholly  lost  sight 
of  :  *'  Shocking  Treatment  of  Prisoners. — Mr. 
Justice  Wills,  at  the  Leicester  Assizes,  yester- 
day, called  attention  to  the  disgraceful  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  at  Leicester  Castle.  He 
said  he  was  painfully  surprised  to  learn  that 
persons  waiting  for  trial  were  confined  in 
boies  which  were  2  feet  by  1  foot  8  inches. 
It  shocked  his  sense  of  justice  that  they  should 
be  rendered  miserable  in  cupboards  in  which 
no  lady  would  hang  her  dress.  It  must  be 
done  away  with,  as  it  was  intolerable  that  hu- 
man beings  should  be  shut  up  in  places  which 
were  unfit  for  the  accommodation  of  dogs.' '— • 
Daily  Telegraph,  November  30,  1889. 
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bribe.  All  these  people  are  imprisoned, 
starved,  tortured,  precisely  in  the  manner 
described  above  ;  they  become  subjects  of 
the  oligarchs,  are  whipped,  beaten,  killed  ; 
their  sufferings  are  nowhere  recorded. 
The  Russian  law  calls  them  **  persons  ac- 
companying convict  parties,  not  in  the 
capacity  of  prisoner*."  This  sounds  in- 
credible. It  is  grimly  true.*  The  follow- 
ing is  one  of  the  innumerable  ways  in 
which  it  comes  to  pass. 

A  peasant  leaves  his  home  to  seek  for 
work  as  a  field  laborer,  wherever  he  can 
find  work  to  do,  and,  like  every  Russian, 
male  and  female,  ho  takes  his  passport 
with  him,  which  is  quite  as  much  a  part 
of  him  as  his  soul  is.  It  is  always  a  half- 
yearly  passport,  which  he  must  renew  at 
the  end  of  the  six  months,  sending  it  home 
in  a  registered  letter  to  the  pissar  of  his 
native  place,  and  enclosing  the  legal  fee 
and  something  over  for  the  trouble.  The 
time  of  renewal  draws  near  ;  the  workman 
gets  a  letter  written  to  the  pissar  of  his 
commune  requesting  a  new  passport.  The 
pissar,  like  the  god  Baal  in  Elijah's  days, 
is  pursuing,  or  is  on  a  journey,  or,  per- 
adventure,  he  sleepeth,  as  most  Russian 
officials  do,  and  must  be  awaked.  What- 
ever the  cause,  he  does  not  send  the  pass- 
port in  time.  The  honest  working  man, 
who  is  earning  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
his  brow,  and  by  the  practice  perhaps  of 
exceptional  sobriety  is  trying  to  earn  a 
pittance  for  his  family,  is  suddenly  ar- 
rested and  "  sent  home  by  ^tape  " — that 
is,  is  flung  into  a  forwarding  prison, 
whence  he  emerges  to  join  one  of  those 
convict  parties  just  described  which  con- 
tain the  cream  of  criminality,  and  is 
ground  down  and  made  to  suffer  helPs 
torments  before  he  gels  home.  When  he 
arrives  he  gets  his  passport,  and  is  a  free 
agent  once  more,  a  loyal  subject  of  his  lit- 
tle father  the  Tsar.f  M.  Ptitsin  informs 
the  Government  that  when  he  visited  the 
Markovsk  prison  in  February,  1883,  all 
the  prisoners  there  were  confined  only  for 
passport  irregularities. 

Take  another  case.  The  daughter  of  a 
Russian  official  wishes  to  study  medicine 
and  obtain  a  midwife's  certificate.  Her 
father  discourages  her  in  every  way  ;  but 
in  vain.  She  leaves  home  without  his 
permission,  and  goes  to  one  of  the  uni- 


•  Cf.  Law  MesMenger,  1890,  ii.  p.  336. 
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versity  towns  to  study.  Her  father  writes 
a  tetter  to  the  police,  asking  that  she  be 
sent  home  at  once,  and  she  is  sent  as  a 
convict ;  hungry,  naked,  insulted,  de- 
flowered, in  time  only  her  dead  body 
reaches  her  native  place — perhaps  not  even 
that. 

Or  take  another  case  :  A  soldier  is  sent 
by  the  Government  to  serve  at  Ak  Boolak 
or  some  such  place,  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  his  native  village.  He  is  mar- 
ried and  thinks  that  life  with  his  wife  near 
him  would  be  more  tolerable  than  it  is 
without  her,  and  he  requests  the  authori- 
ties to  forward  her  on.  They  accede  to 
his  prayer,  arrest  the  soldier's  wife  forth- 
with, and  put  her  in  prison  till  a  convict 
party  is  organized,  which  she  is  sent  to 
join  ;  she  becomes  one  of  this  dreary 
family,  travels  several  thousand  miles  by 
etape,  sleeps  under  plank-beds,  is  maimed, 
insulted,  violated.;  this  goes  on  for 
months  and  perhaps  years,  during  which 
she  cannot  take  a  step  without  her  guards 
until  she  reaches  her  destination. 

'  *  Unfortunately  she  does  not  always  reach 
her  destination  ;  many  a  soldier's  and  priest's 
wife  arrives  in  such  a  pitiable  condition  that 
she  has  nothing  for  it  bat  to  lay  violent  bands 
npon  herself.  When  we  undertook  to  Bos- 
sianize  ;,C6ntral  Asia  thousands  of  soldiers' 
wives  were  thus  forwarded  by  elape  from  all 
parts  of  Bassia  to  their  hasbands.  Hard  by 
Orenburg  there  is  a  little  bridge  across  the 
river  Sakmar,  and  many  a  soldier's  wife  has 
cast  herself  from  it  headlong  into  the  river 
below,  in  order  not  to  show  herself  to  her  hus- 
band, in  order  to  escape  from  consciousness 
of  her  miserable  existence  after  passing  the 
terrible  nights  that  she  has  experienced  on  the 
Haper* 

**  A  peasant  woman  named  Avdotya  was 
sent  in  the  same  way,  by  etape,  through  the 
prison  of  Yelets  to  her  native  village  of  Here* 
zovki  (Kozinski  district).  One  day  she  was 
found  hanging  from  a  piece  of  ribbon  behind 
the  door  in  the  cell  of  the  Sergbievsk  volost 
board  (Yelets  district).  The  guard  on  duty, 
who  a  few  moments  previous  was  chatting 
with  her,  while  he  was  lighting  the  stove,  had 
only  gone  for  a  moment  to  another  room  and, 
returning  almost  immediately,  found  her  hang- 
ing. Instead  of  cutting  her  down  at  once  and 
giving  her  assistance,  he  ran  off,  terrified  at 
the  sense  of  his  responsibility,  to  fetch  a  vil- 
lage policeman  and  then  to  inform  the  hos- 
pital doctor.  By  the  time  medical  help  came 
it  was  fruitless.  The  motive  for  the  suicide 
was  the  folio  wing  :~Toward8  the  end  of  August 
the  deceased,  along  with  several  inhabitants 
of  her  own  village,  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Toronesh  —  a  distance  of  sixty  to  seventy 
versts.    On  arriving  they  all  repaired  to  the 
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monastery,  except  Avdotya,  who,  lingeriDg  in 
the  rear,  got  separated  from  her  companions, 
who  had  her  passport  for  safe  keeping.  Not 
possessing  this  important  docament,  although 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  her  friends,  who  were 
only  a  few  miles  off,  she  was  taken  up  and  pat 
in  prison,  and  sent  home  by  etape.  At  last 
the  wretched  woman,  having  marched  from 
prison  to  prison  for  about  a  month,  reached 
Serghievsk  (distant  only  from  sixty  to  seventy 
versts)  with  unmistakable  indications  of  un- 
sound mind.*'* 

*'  In  the  autumn  of  1882,  in  the  City  of  As- 
trakhan,  the  police  arrested  three  workmen 
on  the  landing  place  because  they  had  not 
their  passports  on  their  persons.  They  were 
all  three  of  them  Russian  peasants  from  the 
district  of  Laisheff.  One  of  them  had  been  ill, 
an4  had  thus  allowed  the  term  for  renewing 
his  passport  to  expire  ;  the  two  others  had 
done  their  duty  by  sending  the  old  one  to  the 
Yolost  board  in  due  time  for  renewal,  inclos- 
ing the  legal  taxes  and  fees.  These  assertions 
of  theirs  were  not,  and  in  such  cases  never 
are,  believed  (nor  verified).  They  were  sent 
by  itape  to  Tsaritsin,  where  they  were  kept  in 
prison  one  whole  month,  waiting  for  the 
formation  of  a  convict  gang,  of  which,  when 
organized,  they  were  sent  to  form  part.  The 
gang  was  detained  at  so  many  junction  roads 
on  the  way,  that  they  did  not  get  to  Moscow 
till  January,  1883.  Here  they  were  confined 
for  several  months,  till  a  Siberian  party  was 
organized,  and  with  whom  they  were  sent  to 
Nischny  Novgorod.  In  this  city  the  breaking 
up  of  the  roads  in  spring  kept  them  and  their 
convict  gang  back  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
it  was  only  in  May  that  they  reached  Kazan, 
where  they  were  again  confined  in  the  for- 
warding  prison  ;  after  which  they  were  sent 
on  to  Laisheff,  and  thence  to  their  native 
Yolost.  When  they  arrived  there  the  pissar 
told  them  that  their  passports  had  been  al- 
ready sent  to  Astrakhan  for  them,  and  that  he 
would  give  them  no  others.  So  they  had  no 
option  but  to  wait  here  till  their  passports 
came  back  from  Astrakhan,  and  it  was  only  in 
June,  1883,  that  they  were  free  to  return  to 
Astrakhan,  where  they  found  themselves  ex- 
actly at  the  starting-point  where  they  had  been 
nine  months  previously  "f 

These  men  had  been  robbed  by  the  con- 
victs with  whom  they  were  forcibly  asso- 
ciated ;  an  unnameable  crime  had  been 
committed  upon  one  of  them,  a  young 
fellow  of  seventeen.  They  complained  to 
the  authorities,  but  they  might  as  well 
Lave  poured  forth  their  complaints  to  the 
icy  wind  that  blows  from  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  **  I  saw  these  men,"  says  our 
authority  of  the  Law  Messenger,  **  when 
they  were  on  their  way  from  the  Kazan 
forwarding  prison  to  Laisheff  ;  they  were 
more  shadows  of  human  beings.  ^*| 

♦  Law  Messenger,  No.  ii.  p.  337. 
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Another  class  of  innocent  men  who 
have  to  pass  through  this  infernal  ordeal 
are  the  unfortunate  soldiers  who,  being 
sent  from  one  place  to  another  for  service, 
or  returning  home  when  it  is  over,  are 
forced  to  herd  together  with  convict  gangs 
and  march  on  by  etape.  And  lastly,  any 
one,  whether  he  have  his  passport  or  not, 
may,  if  any  member  or  members  of  the 
police  like  to  make  him  feel  what  they 
can  do,  be  sent  to  his  native  place  in  order 
to  verify  his  identity.  The  following  in- 
stance will  leave  no  doubt  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  this  curious  operation,  and  as 
the  names  and  places  are  given,  it  may 
serve  as  a  test  case  : — 

"  A  priest's  son,  Hyppolit  Erassotsky  by 
name,  educated  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Seminary 
of  Nischny  Novgorod,  had  taken  up  his  perma- 
nent residence  in  the  government  of  Ufa, 
where  he  served  at  first  in  an  office  under  the 
crown,  and  afterward  became  a  clerk  and 
manager  on  the  estates  of  Colonel  Paschkoff, 
and  the  former  minister  of  the  interior,  Gen- 
eral Timashoff  (both  these  gentlemen  are  still 
alive  ;  the  former  is  said  to  be  now  living  in 
London).  After  this  he  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  District  Court  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  and  was  confirmed  in  this  post  by  the 
Governor  of  Ufa.  Every  one  in  the  entire  gov- 
ernment of  Ufa  knew  him  perfectly  well.  And 
yet  the  police  Ispravnik  in  1880  conceived  the 
plan  of  verifying  the  identity  of  this  man. 
M.  Erassotsky  handed  in  his  passport,  his 
photograph,  the  affidavits  of  many  persons 
and  institutions  who  knew  him  both  in  the 
government  of  Ufa  and  in  Nischny  Novgorod. 
But  the  Ispravnik  declared  it  desirable  to  ap- 
ply to  him  a  measure  at  that  time  temporary, 
hui  now  the  law  of  the  land,  namely,  to  send  him 
by  etape  to  his  native  place,  in  order  to  verify 
his  identity.  Erassotsky  was  arrested  aod 
the  day  was  fixed  for  his  deportation  to  join 
the  ruffian  gang,  when  the  governor,  to  whom 
numerous  and  energetic  representations  had 
been  made,  graciously  dispensed  him  from  go- 

IDg.    * 

"  I  know  of  nothing  more  helpless  and 
hopeless  than  the  existence  of  these  unfortu- 
nate persons  who  accompany  convict  gangs 
*  not  in  the  guise  of  prisoners.'  I  know  of 
nothing  more  horrible  than  the  treatment 
which  they  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  au- 
thorities and  from  the  ringleaders  of  the  pris- 
oners, both  on  the  march  and  in  the  prisons  ; 
for  they  have  to  submit  to  imprisonment  on 
their  way  like  the  rest.  They  are  pariahs 
among  the  offscourings  of  the  criminal  world, 
who  insult,  degrade,  rob  them,  and  do  them 
all  manner  of  violence.  At  night  they  are 
cast  out  of  the  plank  beds  and  forced  to  sleep 
under  them,  on  the  cold,  slushy,  or  frozen 
ground.  The  old  men  among  them  are  beaten, 
the  old  women  scoffed  at  and  insulted,  the 

*  Law  Messenger,  p.  339.  M.  Erassotsky  is 
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girls  and  boya  are  yiolated  and  abused,  by  con-  those  English  optimists  who  eulogize  Rus- 

Tiots  and  guards  alike."*  gjj^^  prisons  are  aware  of  them  and  con- 

These  things  are  hard  facts,  which  need  tinue   as  ecstatic   as  before,    the   matter 

no  commentary.     They  cannot  be  denied  passes  naturally  from   the   bands  of  the 

or  explained  away,  and  no  pseans  sung  to  logician   and  moralist  into  those  of   the 

Howard's  memory  at  tbe  Prison  Congress  psychologist. — Fortnightly  Review, 
should  cause  them  to  be  forgotten.     If 
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''  In  Egypt  long  ago  a  humble  hind 

Lived  happy.     One  fair  daughter  of  his  love 
Was  his,  a  modest  flower,  who  came  to  bless 
The  evening  of  his  days.     But  time  and  change 
Came  on  his  well-loved  home,  and  took  from  him 
The  partner  of  his  life  ;  and  when  the  blow 
Had  fallen,  loathing  of  the  weary  wot  Id 
Took  him,  and,  leaving  his  young  girl  behind 
With  some  who  tended  her,  he  wandered  forth 
Across  the  desert  sands,  and  in  a  cave 
Long  time  he  mused,  a  pious  eremite 
Withdrawn  from  men.     But  when  the  rapid  years 
Hurried  his  child  to  budding  maidenhood, 
Knowing  the  perils  of  the  world,  his  soul 
Grew  troubled,  and  he  could  not  bear  the  dread 
That  day  and  night  beset  him  for  her  sake  ; 
So  that  his  vigils  and  his  prayers  seemed  vain, 
Nor  bore  their  grateful  suffrage  to  the  skies. 
Since  over  all  his  mind  would  brood  a  doubt 
For  her  and  her  soul's  health,  revolving  long 
How  she  should  'scape  the  world  and  be  with  him, 
Because  no  woman  might  approach  the  cell 
Of  any  pious  hermit     At  the  last 
He  counselled  her,  taking  the  garb  of  man. 
To  come  to  him,  leaving  the  wot  Id  behind  ; 
And  the  fair  girl,  loving  her  sire,  obeyed. 
And  lived  with  him  in  duty  to  the  end. 
And  when  he  died,  leaving  the  girl  alone. 
The  brethren  of  a  holy  convent  near. 
Seeing  the  friendless  youth,  and  pitying 
His  loneliness,  and  holding  high  his  love 
For  his  dead  sire,  offered  him  food  and  home 
Within  the  holy  house  ;  and  there  he  served, 
A  young  man  in  the  blossom  of  his  age. 
Sweet  natured,  pious,  humble,  drawing  to  him 
His  comrades'  friendship  and  the  love  of  maids. 

But  all  her  soul  was  rapt  with  thoughts  of  Heaven, 
Taking  no  thought  for  earth,  and  so  it  was 
The  youthful  Brother  grew  in  every  grace 
And  great  humility,  and  was  to  all 

*  Xato  Measfnger,  No.  ii.  p.  836. 
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Example  of  good  life  and  saintly  thoaght. 
And  was  Marinus  to  the  monks,  who  loved 
Their  blameless  serving-lad,  nor  knew  at  all 
That  'twas  a  maid  indeed  who  lived  with  them. 


Now,  as  in  all  humility  he  served. 

The  Abbot,  trusting  him  beyond  the  rest, 

Would  send  him  far  across  the  desert  sands, 

With  wagons  and  with  oxen,  to  the  sea, 

As  steward  for  the  House  ;  and  oftentimes 

The  young  man  stayed  far  from  his  convent  home. 

With  some  rude  merchant  who  purveyed  their  food  ; 

And  oft  amid  the  wild  seafaring  folk 

His  days  were  passed,  and  coarse  disordered  lives  ; 

And  oftentimes  the  beauty  of  the  youth 

Drew  many  a  woman's  heart  who  deemed  him  man. 

But  still  the  saintly  tenor  of  her  way 

The  maiden  kept,  clothed  round  with  purity, 

So  that  before  ner  face  the  ribald  rout 

Grew  sober,  and  among  the  styes  of  sense 

She  walked  a  saint  clothed  round  with  purity, 

A  youth  in  grace,  keeping  a  virgin  heart. 


But  one,  the  daughter  of  his  host,  would  cast 
A  loving  eye  upon  him — all  in  vain  ; 
For  careless  still  he  went  his  way,  nor  took 
Heed  of  her  love  nor  her,  and  oftentimes 
He  would  reprove  her  of  his  maiden  soul. 
Knowing  a  woman's  weakness,  and  would  say, 
'  Sister,  I  pithee  think  of  whom  thou  art, 
And  set  a  wratch  upon  thy  feet.'     But  she, 
Hating  the  faithful  candor  of  the  youth, 
Fell  into  utter  wretchlessness  of  sin  ; 
And  when  her  sire,  discovering  her  disgrace. 
Threatened  her  for  her  fault,  a  shameless  thought 
Seized  her,  and  she,  with  feigned  reluctancy, 
Sware  he  deserted  her,  and  with  her  child 
Came  to  the  saintly  Abbot,  where  he  sate 
Judging  the  brethren.     And  great  anger  seized 
The  reverend  man  that  at  his  heart  he  nursed 
A  viper  which  thus  stung  him,  and  he  cried, 
^  Vile  wretch,  who  dost  disgrace  our  sacred  house  I 
False  hypocrite,  soiling  the  spotless  robe 
Of  saintly  purity  I     I  do  denounce 
Thy  wickedness.     No  longer  canst  thou  be 
A  brother  to  thy  brethren  here,  who  live 
Pure  lives  unstained.     My  sentence  on  thee  is 
That  thou  be  scourged,  and  from  this  holy  house 
Withdraw  thyself,  and  work  what  viler  work 
The  brethren  find  for  thee  ;  and  this  poor  child 
Take  thou  with  thee,  and  look  that  thou  maintain 
Its  growing  life,  since  thus  thy  duty  bids  thee. 
Or  if  my  mercy  spare  thee  from  the  stripes 
Thou  hast  deserved,  'tis  for  its  sake,  not  thine. 
Go,  get  thee  gone,  and  never  dare  again 
Pollute  my  presence.' 
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Long  she  strove  to  speak. 
But  her  lips  formed  no  word.     And  then  she  rose 
Meekly,  and,  answering  no  word,  went  forth, 
Bowed  down  with  shame,  and  yet  not  ill  content, 
Deeming  it  but  the  penance  which  her  sins 
Had  merited.     And  when  the  little  one 
Stretched  forth  its  hands,  she  clasped  it  to  her  breast, 
Her  virgin  breast,  and  all  the  sacred  glow 
Of  motherhood,  which  lurks  within  the  hearts 
Of  innocent  maidens,  rising  soothed  her  pain  ; 
And,  wandering  forth,  she  found  some  humble  hat 
For  shelter.     There  by  alms  and  servile  tasks, 
'Mid  great  despite  of  all  who  held  her  high 
In  days  of  honor  ;  hungry,  lonely,  poor. 
And  ofttimes  begging  bread,  she  lived  long  time, 
Till  the  young  life  Heaven  gave  her  throve  and  grew 
In  happy  innocence,  and  all  who  passed 
Might  hear  twin  voices  rising  in  the  hymns — 
The  father's,  who  was  mother,  and  the  child's — 
And  wondering  went  their  way. 

So  that  pure  soul 
Grew  tranquil  even  on  earth.     Yet  in  her  heart 
Deep  down  the  rankling  sorrow  dwelt,  and  burned 
The  sources  of  her  life,  until  at  times 
Her  penance  grew  too  hard,  and  almost  broke 
The  bonds  of  silence  ;  then  again  her  soul 
Took  courage,  persevering  to  the  end. 
Loathing  her  sins,  and  knowing  well  her  pain, 
Though  undeserved,  was  nothing  to  the  sum 
Of  her  offence,  dear  heart !  and  hoping  from  it 
The  fair  reward  of  utter  faithfulness. 

But  not  the  less  the  insults  and  the  shame 
Consumed  her  life  and  strength,  and  day  by  day, 
When  now  the  innocent  she  loved  had  grown 
To  happy  childhood,  weaker  and  more  weak. 
Her  failing  forces  waned,  till  on  her  bed 
Stretched  helpless  lay  the  maid.     And  when  she  knew 
Her  hour  was  come,  she  summoned  to  her  side 
An  aged  woman  whom  she  knew  of  yore, 
What  time  she  seemed  a  frank  and  eager  youth. 
Ere  her  shame  took  her  ;  and  when  she  was  come, 
Quickly  with  trembling  hand  she  beckoned  her. 
Giving  her  charge,  when  she  was  dead,  to  take 
Her  child  to  the  good  brethren,  with  her  prayer 
That  they  should  keep  it  safe. 

Then  with  weak  hand 
She  bared  her  innocent  virgin  breast  and  smiled, 
A  sad  wan  smile,  and,  looking  up  to  Heaven, 
Breathed  her  last  breath. 

And  she  who  saw,  amazed. 
With  mingled  joy  and  tears,  composed  with  care 
The  virgin  limbs,  and  wrapped  her  in  her  shroud. 
And  hasting  to  the  convent  with  the  child 
Left  orphan,  told  the  tale.    And  when  he  heard, 
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The  holy  Abbot  knelt  with  bitter  grief 

All  night  before  the  altar,  asking  giace 

Of  Heaven,  that  he  had  wronged  that  stainless  soni 

By  base  suspicion  ;  and  the  brotherhood 

Mourned  for  the  pare  girl  saint,  who  bore  so  long 

In  blessed  silence  taunts  and  spite  and  shame, 

Obedient  and  in  great  humility." 

— Murray'' s  Magazine. 
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The  recent  visit  of  the  Chinese  Resi- 
dent in  Tibet  to  Calcutta  and  his  otficial 
reception  by  our  Viccioy  have  indeed 
brous;ht  to  a  close  our  petty  war  with  the 
mystic  land  of  the  Lamas  ;  but  this  recog- 
nition of  China's  rights  over  Tibet  will 
have  given  the  Celestial  a  bold  upon  the 
latter  country  he  never  had  before.  Chi- 
nese influence  in  Tibet  has  ever  been  for 
evil  ;  and  our  unscrupulous  policy  in 
treating  directly  with  the  Emperor  of 
China  conceining  a  kingdom  to  which  he 
had  no  shadow  of  claim,  can  have  only 
strengthened  that  baneful  influence. 
Neither  shall  we  find  the  country  rendered 
one  whit  more  accessible  to  exploration 
and  commerce.  Nevertheless,  to  the  sen- 
timental and  adventurous  it  may  be  matter 
for  congratulation  that  at  least  one  huge 
region  of  the  world  wilt  still  remain  an  un- 
known and  forbidden  land.  A  halo  of 
fascination  has  long  been  wreathed  round 
the  very  name  of  Tibet.  **  You  may  not 
enter  there  "  has  been  the  seductive  influ- 
ence. Men  of  every  nation  have  been 
allured  mac^netically  to  that  one  goal.  One 
by  one  they  have  manfully  assailed  the 
ice-bound,  mountain-girt  land  of  mystery. 
Every  physical  obstacle  which  its  unique 
inaccessibility  of  situation  involved  has, 
indeed,  been  readily  overcome.  Each  ad- 
venturer in  turn  has  even  stepped  upon 
**  Tom  Tiddler's  ground  "  ;  but  each  one 
has  been  inevitably  ordered  back  again  by 
Tom  Tiddler's  subjects,  and,  however  un- 
willingly, has  had  to  obey  and  re  cross  the 
frontier. 

However,  there  has  been  one  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  He,  this  exception, 
has  not  only  succeeded  in  scaling  in  the 
depth  of  winter  the  formidable  passes 
through  which  alone  Tibet  can  be  entered  ; 
but  he  has  outwitted  the  vigilaLt  frontier- 


guards,  visited  all  manner  of  uncanny 
places,  and  finally  set  foot  in  the  far- 
famed  capital,  the  sacred  city  of  Lh&>4. 
In  averring  that  one  traveller  has  at  length 
succeeded  in  the  enterprise,  I  do  not  al- 
lude to  the  feats  performed  by  the  Indian 
Survey  spies.  On  several  occasions,  in- 
deed, these  men  have  managed  to  reach 
Lh4s4  ;  but  they  are  semi-Tibetans  them- 
selves, and  have  been,  moreover,  destitute 
of  the  recording  capabilities  of  fully-edu- 
cated Europeans.  True,  our  successful 
traveller  was  not  an  Englishman,  but  a 
Bengali  ;  nevertheless,  he  proved  himself 
in  learning,  in  powers  of  observation  and 
assimilation,  as  well  as  in  ability  to  nanate 
his  experiences,  quite  the  equal  of  any 
modern  British  explorer.  His  achieve- 
ment, in  its  results,  was  therefore  equiva- 
lent for  all  practical  purposes  to  the  success 
of  any  of  the  European  travellers  who  have 
been  attempting  the  same  feat  without 
avail. 

The  strangest  part  of  the  affair,  how- 
ever, is  this — the  utter  ignorance  of  the 
general,  as  well  as  of  the  scientific,  public 
that  the  adventure  had  ever  been  made 
and  sati^factorily  accomplished.  Ransack 
the  **  Proceedings "  of  the  Royal  and 
other  Geographical  Societies,  where  every 
scintilla  of  news  concerning  Tibet  is  always 
carefully  recorded  ;  yet  not  one  line  ap- 
pears respecting  the  important  results  of 
this  mission,  and  the  name  of  Babu  Sarat 
Chandra  Das,  the  clever  explorer  we  are 
referring  to,  is  not  even  mentioned.  The 
writer  of  the  present  paper,  in  an  article 
published  a  few  months  ago,  was  the  first 
to  refer  publicly  to  this  exploit.  The 
truth  was,  knowledge  of  the  affair  was  con- 
fined to  a  certain  number  of  oflicials  in  In- 
dia ;  and  the  valuable  information  obtained 
locked  up  in  a  '*  Secret  Report." 
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Two  or  tbreo  years  ago,  just  after  the 
Babu  had  made  his  report,  I  (who  for 
some  time  had  been  studying  the  Tibetan 
]an^aage)  happened  to  be  put  in  possession 
of  the  full  facts  of  this  remarkable  jour- 
ney. Few  written  notes  were  made  at  the 
time,  but  so  vividly  did  the  recital  im- 
press me  that  the  incidents  of  the  adven- 
ture and  line  of  route  still  remain  in  neaily 
every  detail  in  my  memory.     Another  op- 

Eortunity  of  refreshing  my  remembrance 
aving  fortunately  occurred,  I  think  it 
may  be  well  to  put  into  shape  these  im- 
portant travels  at  once. 

Darjilino  to  Tashi-Lhumpo. 

The  most  convenient  hill  station  from 
which  the  confines  of  the  forbidden  land 
may  be  approached  is  Darjiling.  This 
modern  health  resort  is  perched  on  a  spur 
of  the  Himalayas,  7000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  no  longer  accredited 
to  Sikkim  ;  but  lies  some  eight  miles 
south  of  the  new  southern  border  line  of 
that  little  State.  Nevertheless,  in  and 
around  Darjiling  have  settled  hundreds  of 
families  of  Sikkim-Tibetans,  of  Wallung 
Bhutias  from  Nipal,  and  other  kindred 
tribes,  as  well  as  of  pure  Tibetans  from  the 
heart  of  the  snowy  land  itself.  At  Ghum, 
not  four  miles  distant,  any  Englishman 
may  see  the  customs  of  Tibet  in  full  swing 
— the  women  with  their  ruddy  cheeks 
blackened  ;  the  hand  prayer  wheel  revolv- 
ing in  the  right  hand  of  garrulous  com- 
rades  whoso  prayers  and  chatter  can  be 
conveniently  carried  on  simultaneously  ; 
and  an  old  Mongol  lama  beating  his  da-- 
maru  or  skull-drum  and  reading  a  Dosutra 
over  the  sick  as  naturally  as  in  the  real 
^country  beyond. 

Babu  Sarat  Chandra  Dks  has  long  re- 
sided at  Darjiling.  He  has  built  for  him- 
self a  neat  house  on  a  crag  overhanging  a 
wooded  gorge,  which  echoes  at  night  time 
with  the  music  of  many  waters  that  tum- 
ble along  in  the  bottom  3000  feet  below. 
Naturally  enough  the  owner  has  named  his 
dwelling  **  Lh484  Villa,"  and  has  fitted  it 
np  in  facsimile  of  the  better-class  resi- 
dences in  Tibet.  And  it  was  from  this 
little  retreat  that  the  worthy  Bengali  set 
forth  one  December  evening  on  the  ad- 
venture which,  for  many  a  month,  had  oc- 
cupied his  heart.  At  9  p.m.  he  bade  fare- 
well to  a  highly -placed  Government 
official,  who  was  stationed  at  Darjiling — a 
kind  friend  who  had  encouraged  him  in 
New  Sxbzbs.— Yol.  LIL,  No.  3.         21 


the  expedition,  and  had  obtained  Govern- 
ment funds  for  its  prosecution.  At  10 
o'clock  he  was  joined  in  the  Darjiling 
**  Mall  " — then  dark  and  lonely  and  wind- 
stricken — by  one  who  was  to  be  his  com- 
panion on  the  risky  journey.  This  was 
Ugyen  G}  d-ts'o,  from  the  Bhutia  village 
overhanging  Lebong  spur.  He  was  then, 
as  now,  a  stout,  smiling  faced  Sikkim  lamp, 
a  staunch  friend  to  British  authoritv,  even 
if  it  were  destined  to  penetrate  the  Sacred 
Land  itself.  However,  we  will  not  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  Ugyen' s  fidelity  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  £150  per  annum 
which  he  receives  from  our  Government 
as  nominal  sub- inspector  of  schools. 
TJgyen  likes  English  ways,  and,  in  spite 
of  lamaistic  vows,  has  taken  to  himself  as 
pretty  a  wife  as  you  could  wish  to  see.* 

The  nearest  route  to  the  mighty  peaks 
which  sentinel  the  Tibetan  frontier  would 
have  been  due  north,  from  Darjiling  to 
Pema  Yangtse  Monastery  in  Independent 
Sikkim,  and  so  through  the  latter  country 
by  way  of  the  La-chhen  valley,  whence, 
over  the  Kongra  Lamo  Pass,  access  could 
be  readily  obtained  into  Tibet.  As  all  the 
passes  were  then  beginning  to  become 
blocked  with  the  fresh-falling  snow,  it 
would  have  been  well  to  have  chosen  this, 
the  easiest  of  them,  or  at  least  the  low 
Tipta  Pass  from  Wallung  Valley  in  Nipal. 
But  the  journey  required  the  greatest 
secrecy.  The  Babu,  though  disguised  as 
a  Tibetan,  could  not  have  ventured  to 
traverse  Sikkim  by  the  regular  mountain 
paths,  as  he  was  well  known  to  many  of 
the  traders  to  Darjiling,  and  any  recog- 
nition would  have  led  to  word  being  passed 
from  village  to  village  over  the  frontier, 
when  all  ingress  would  have  been  stopped 
by  the  Tibetan  soldiery  stationed  within  a 
day's  march  of  the  Sikkim  Passes. 

Chandra  Dds  and  Ugyen  took,  there- 
fore, a  more  arduous  but  less  used  route. 
Soon  reaching  the  Rang-nyit  valley,  sepa- 
rating our  territory  from  Sikkim,  before 
morning  they  were  beyond  Gok  and  well 
on  their  way  to  the  rocky  ranges  and  deep 
valleys  radiating  out  from  Mount  Kabru. 
Their  intention  was  to  surmount  the  three 

*  Since  the  expedition  narrated  in  the  pres- 
ent paper,  Ugyen  has  distingnished  himself  by 
accomplishing,  together  with  his  wife,  an  in- 
dependent joamey  to  Lhds&  and  back.  As  a 
Tibetan,  however,  his  access  to  the  conntry 
wonld  be  comparatively  easy.  An  account  of 
this  journey  has  been  issued  in  a  Government 
Beport. 
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deep  passes  dividing  these  valleys  from 
iNipal,  and,  gaining  the  latter  country  by 
the  last  pass  just  south  of  Kangchen-jun- 
ga,  so  to  thread  their  way  up  the  Nipalese 
river-courses  to  the  dangerous  Kang-lach- 
hen  Pass.  We  shall  not  dwell  on  this  por- 
tion of  the  journey.  Secrecy  was  kept, 
and  when  well  in  Nipal,  they  even  ven- 
tured to  put  up  at  two  or  three  of  the 
villages.  Eastern  Nipal  is  chiefly  in- 
habited by  people  of  the  weird  Limbu 
race,  some  of  whom  are  often  to  be  seen 
at  the  Sunday- morning  bazaar  in  Darjiling. 
Thus  they  had  little  to  fear.  Coolies  with 
baggage  had  been  sent  on  ahead  of  the 
travellers,  who  had  been  represented  as 
traders  who  would  follow.  In  a  Wallung- 
Tibetan  village,  two  men  who  knew  Tibet 
well  were  presently  engaged,  and,  after 
much  suffering  and  a  hazardous  journey 
along  a  hog-backed  ridge  of  ice  with  deep 
crevasses  on  either  hand,  the  lap-tse^  or 
head  of  the  pass,  was  reached.  The  port- 
ly Ugyen,  it  seems,  the  evening  previous 
had  spent  their  few  hours'  halt  in  a  cave 
cut  in  the  snow,  roaring  with  an  outrage- 
ous stomach-ache.  As  reward  for  his  an- 
guish he  had  consequently  got  himself  car- 
ried up  the  steep  snow-drift  to  the  top  of 
the  pass  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  newly 
chartered  Wallung-pa.  Wily  Ugyen  I 
All  the  party  having  shouted  in  chorus  the 
usual  invocations  to  the  mountain  deities 
who  guard  the  pass,  a  descent  from  this 
point,  which  is  17,200  feet  above  sea- 
level,  was  attempted.  Such  a  height,  in 
the  middle  of  December,  was  not  to  be 
easily  borne.  The  worthy  Babu  seems  to 
have  suffered  intensely  in  his  lungs,  and  to 
have  contracted  internal  mischief  which, 
later  in  his  journey,  nearly  terminated 
fatally. 

But  enthusiasm  was  lightening  all  hearts 
now.  They  were  actually  over  the  fron- 
tier, and  descending,  descending  into 
Tibet  !  But  what  a  descent  it  was  !  A 
sheer  steep  of  solidified  snow  sloping 
rapidly  to  depths  unknown  below.  Guid- 
ing themselves  with  poles,  they  seated 
themselves  on  the  slippery  incline  and 
then  slid  at  amazing  speedy  whither,  they 
hardly  could  guess.  There  was  a  hair- 
breadth escape  from  a  yawning  chasm  ; 
but  before  nightfall  level  ground,  of  a 
kind,  was  reached,  free  from  snow. 

Here  dangers  of  another  kind  set  in.  A 
few  miles  to  the  east  from  this  spot  was 
known  to  be  an  out-post  of  Tibetan  sol- 


diery. The  name  of  the  gaard-station  is 
T4shi-rakpa.  During  the  Tibetan  war 
with  Nipal  a  lofty  wall  of  mud  and  stone 
was  built  near  this  place  in  an  unbroken 
line  for  many  miles.  In  parts  it  has  now 
been  cut  through,  and  the  gap  in  the  wall 
through  which  the  only  road  in  this  diffi- 
cult country  lies  has  been  made  at  T&shi* 
rakpa.  The  travellers  had  to  pass  through 
the  gap,  and  a  guard  was  stationed  close 
at  hand.  Happily  it  was  very  dark  and 
very  near  midnight  when  the  travellers 
reached  the  dangerous  spot.  A  line  of 
great  Buddhist  chhortens  (cenotaphs  to* 
saints)  had  been  set  up  there,  and  passing 
behind  these  monumental  piles  an  easy 
evasion  of  any  challenge  seems  to  have 
been  achieved. 

Sleeping  amid  some  ruined  walls,  but 
not  daring  to  light  a  fire,  a  little  rest  was 
now  allowed.  Next  day  was  begun  a  long 
and  dreary  journey  along  the  bank  of  the 
Arun  river,  first  east  and  then  northeast. 
This  track  is  described  as  stretching  for 
many,  many  miles  in  unbroken  desohtion. 
A  few  hamlets  occur  ;  but  the  denizens 
seem  plunged  in  the  deepest  poverty. 
There  is  little  or  no  cultivation  attempted 
in  this  district  ;  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
state  of  things  still  further  east,  in  the 
main  valley  of  the  Penam  Nyang  River, 
and  in  the  numerous  branch  valleys  down 
which  the  many  tributary  streams  enter 
that  larger  stream. 

At  length  the  boundary  of  the  Province 
of  Tsang  was  reached,  and  once  within 
this  province  the  apprehensions  of  Chandra 
Das  seem  to  have  been  all  put  aside.  This 
province  is  in  some  respects  independent 
of  control  from  Lh4s4  ;  the  temporal  as 
well  as  the  spiritual  government  of  its  in- 
ternal affairs  under  the  local  authority  of 
the  Panchhen  Rimpochhe  Lama  of  Tashi- 
Lhiimpo.  In  the  last  century,  when 
Turner  made  his  journey  to  the  capital  of 
this  province,  the  **  Teeshoo  Lama,"  as 
this  most  blundersome  traveller  styles  him, 
was  apparently  supreme  in  his  own  do- 
mains. Now,  though  under  much  con- 
trol, the  Panchhen  has  the  power  of  issu- 
ing passports  to  traders,  and  prior  to  his 
departure  from  Darjiling  the  Bnbu  seems 
to  have  found  means  to  procure,  through 
an  old  friend  high  in  office  at  Tashi- 
Lhumpo,  a  lamj/ig,  or  permit,  to  enter 
and  travel  in  the  province.  Proceeding 
now  without  fear,  he  dismissed  the 
coolies,  hired  ponies,  and  struck  an  easy 
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route  leading  over  one  pass  in  a  lateral 
range,  due  north  to  Tashi-Lhumpo. 

Three  weeks  after  leaving  Darjiling, 
Chandra  D&s  and  Ugyen,  with  the  Wal- 
lung  pa  P'urchhung,  arrived  at  this  famous 
and  extensive  monastic  establishment.  It 
is  placed  at  the  southern  base  of  a  steep 
and  sheltering  hill,  and  the  numerous 
buildings  composing  the  monastery  are  en- 
circled by  a  massive  wall.  A  few  hundred 
yards  to  the  east  of  the  eastern  gate  flows 
the  Penam  Nyang  Chhu,  here  120  feet 
broady  on  its  way  to  join  the  waters  of  the 
great  Yeru  Tsaiig-po,  4  miles  further  to 
the  north.  About  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
to  the  north-east  of  the  monastery  has 
been  built  the  town  of  Shiqatse,  the  lay 
capital  of  Tsang.  It  is  situated  on  shelv- 
ing ground,  nearer  to  both  the  Nyang  and 
the  Yeru  rivers ;  and  a  broad  maidan  or 
grassy  plain,  where  the  market  is  held  and 
ecclesiastical  pageants  take  place,  separates 
the  lay-town  from  its  more  puissant  and 
religious  sister.  8higatse  has  a  castle, 
many  streets  and  shops,  military  barracks, 
and  12,000  inhabitants  ;  nevertheless  it  is 
deemed  but  an  appurtenance  of  the  saintly 
Tashi-Lhumpo,  hard  by. 

Residence  at  Tashi-Lhumpo. 

Our  friend,  the  Babu,  entered  the  great 
monastery  by  the  western  gale.  Having 
previously  attired  himself  in  lama  costume, 
he  walked  slowly  and  deliberately  along 
the  lane  from  within  the  gate,  not  lifting 
apparently  his  eyes  from  the  ground,  after 
the  orthodox  manner  of  a  learned  and 
meditative  monk.  Dwelling-houses  of 
several  stories,  and  official  buildings  lined 
this  lane,  which  was  one  of  several  radiat- 
ing from  the  central  court-yard  of  the  es- 
tablishment. Presently  he  was  accosted 
by  an  old  acquaintance,  who  was  also  the 
servant  of  a  high  Tibetan  functionary  who 
had  urged  and  furthered  the  Babu' a  visit 
to  Tibet.  The  man  informed  Chandra 
Dds  that  his  patron  the  high  functionary, 
who  was  Prime  Minister  and  chief  ecclesi- 
astical adviser  to  the  Panchhen  Lama,  hap- 
pened at  present  to  be  away  from  the  mon- 
astery, but  had  left  directions  for  the 
greatest  care  being  taken  of  the  travellers. 
Chandra  D4s  was  soon  installed  in  a  resi- 
dence, dreary,  comfortless,  and  infested 
with  what  he  tonchingly  styles  as  **  demon 
bugs."  It  was  not  the  Minister's  abode, 
who,  though  a  saintly  Khempo  and  head 
of  a  strict  Tantrik  College  within  the  mon- 


astery walls,  seems  in  spite  of  ascetic  vows 
to  have  generally  comported  himself  in 
earthly  affairs  with  a  rigid  regard  to  per- 
sonal comfort. 

Uere  the  two  intruders  from  India  lay 
quiet  a  while.  The  Babu,  who  was  known 
to  his  monastic  friends  as  Pandib-Lha 
(that  is,  ''Sir  Pandit"),  read  Tibetan 
volumes  with  assiduity  ;  while  the  less 
studious  Ugyen,  being  no  Hindu  himself, 
amused  his  leisure  in  the  market-place  on 
the  adjoining  plain,  and  in  the  temporal 
town  beyond.  All  the  sights  he  saw  in 
Shigatse  and  all  the  gossip  he  heard  in  the 
market  he  faithfully  reported  to  the  re- 
cluse. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  day  or  two,  Ugyen' s 
news  became  more  exciting.  It  seemed 
that  a  few  days  previous  to  the  travellers' 
arrival,  notable  events  had  fallen  out  in 
Shigatse.  The  junior  Ampan,  one  of  the 
two  representatives  of  the  Emperor  of 
China  who  permanently  reside  at  Lh&s&, 
had  been  engaged  on  his  triennial  tour  of 
inspection  of  the  military  stations  in  the 
province  of  Tsang.  The  Ambassador  was 
by  law  allowed  to  levy  on  the  town  and 
village  folk  of  the  districts  traversed  an 
official  charge  for  supposed  expenses  of  3^ 
do-U^e  (500  rupees)  per  diem.  But  the 
grasping  Chinaman  had  arbitrarily  issued 
and  carried  into  execution  a  demand  for  a 
daily  payment  from  the  oppressed  popu- 
lace of  half  as  much  again  beyond  his  al- 
lowance. Such  a  course  naturally  roused 
the  ire  of  the  populace  ;  which  at  length 
reached  to  openly  expressed  indignation. 
When  the  fat  and  greedy  Chinaman  ar- 
rived in  state  in  Shigatse,  a  mob  formed 
and  went  so  far  as  to  fling  stones  at  his 
most  puissant  highness.  The  Ampan  was 
only  slightly  hurt ;  but  he  contemplated 
the  most  exacting  vengeance.  And  now 
that  our  travellers  were  in  the  place,  the 
ferment  was  higher  than  ever.  A  com- 
mission of  privy  councillors  from  LhasA 
was  sitting  under  the  nominal  presidency 
of  the  Panchhen  Lama,  and  a  cruel  de- 
cision was  soon  to  be  promulgated. 

In  the  meantime  the  Minister  returned 
to  Tashi-Lhtlmpo,  and  made  much  of  Pan- 
dib-lha,  who  was  removed  from  his  first 
quarters  and  installed  in  an  apartment  off 
the  Minister's  library.  Our  Babu  is  a 
learned  Sanskrit  scholar,  and  this  great 
Lama  was  also  an  enthusiast  in  that  lan- 
guage, and  viewed  the  man  from  Hin- 
dostan  almost  as  one  of  the  pandits  who, 
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in  olden  timeSy  broup;ht  learning  from  In- 
dia into  Tibet.  But  the  Minister  seems  to 
have  been  a  stodent  desirous  of  a  sphere 
of  research  wider  than  that  which  mere 
Sanskrit  lore  could  open.  He  had  been 
presented  by  our  Government,  by  the 
agency  of  private  native  messengers,  with 
several  scientific  works.  Ganot^s  **  Phy- 
sics ''  became  an  inestimable  treasure,  and 
his  great  ambition  was  to  learn  English  in 
order  to  have  the  illustrations  in  that  book 
explained  in  detail.  The  Babu  did  his 
best  to  describe  the  cuts  he  understood 
himself  ;  and  moreover  made  certain  valu- 
able presents,  including  a  repeater  watch, 
to  the  knowledge-thirsting  Tibetan.  How- 
ever, Chandra  D4s*s  health  had  been  un- 
dermined by  recent  hardships,  and  fever 
began  to  prostrate  his  frame.  At  the 
same  time  be  himself  was  ardently  pursu- 
ing his  own  studies,  reading  and  copying 
scarce  Tibetan  works.  For  a  change  of 
air  and  scene,  it  was  now  proposed  by  the 
Minister,  thai  he  should  visit  some  of  the 
more  important  places  higher  up  the 
Nyang  valley,  lying  in  a  south-eastern 
direction  from  Tashi-Lhiiuipo. 

Starting  on  pony-back  with  TJgyen,  he 
made  a  pleasant  excursion  up  the  low  slop- 
ing lands  along  the  right-hand  shore  of 
the  river.  Several  villages  were  passed 
with  their  neighboring  monasteries  a  short 
distance  off  in  the  uplands.  The  most 
pleasing  feature  in  these  broad  downs 
abutting  on  the  river  bank  was  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  which  was  in  every  avail- 
able spot  most  carefully  cultivated  ;  irri- 
gation channels,  cut  from  the  numerous 
streamlets  entering  the  Nyang  on  either 
side,  furnished  a  plentiful  water  supply 
wherever  needed.  Barley,  rape,  millet, 
wheat,  peas,  beans,  and  Chinese  buck- 
wheat {Faffopyrum  emarginatum),  form 
the  staple  products  of  this  soil. 

The  first  place  of  much  account  in  this 
direction  is  known  as  Dono-tse,  some 
twenty-five  miles  south-east  of  Shigatse. 
It  is  famed  for  its  collegiate  monastery 
which,  on  a  lofty  hill,  completely  domi- 
nates the  town.  Another  prominent  edi- 
fice is  the  P^O'danp,  or  palace-castle  be- 
longing to  the  Ph41a  family.  This  is 
approached  by  an  avenue  of  poplars  and 
consists  of  a  very  extensive  square  of 
buildings  erected  about  a  broad  courtyard 
200  feet  in  length.  The  castle,  which  is 
600  years  old,  has  the  reputation  of  being 
the  loftiest  edifice  in  Tsang.     Hard  by  is 


the  huge  modem  mansion  of  the  Ph&las, 
styled  Kye-pa  Khangsar.  The  head  of 
this  family,  then  only  a  General,  has  lately 
become  one  of  the  Lhas4  privy  councillors. 
It  was  here,  afterwards,  that  our  worthy 
Babu  was  introduced  to  a  highly  born  and 
well-educated  lady — many  Tibetan  women 
being  profound  scholars — the  wife  of  the 
General.  He  describes  in  his  diary  much 
of  his  social  intercourse  with  this  remark- 
able woman,  who  afterward  befriended  him 
on  his  arrival  in  Lh4s4.  One  acquires  a 
high  opinion  of  the  females  of  the  better 
class  in  Tibet,  as  various  intelligent  and 
amiable  traits  in  her  character  are  por- 
trayed. One  of  the  most  pleasing  aspects 
in  which  she  is  seen  is  as  tne  fond  but  ju- 
dicious mother. 

Beyond  Dong-tse,  some  eight  miles 
further  up  the  river,  the  old  stronghold  of 
Gtano-tsb  is  to  be  found.  It  is  a  con- 
siderable place  and  an  important  military 
station  with  large  granary  stores.  The 
Babu  was,  of  course,  delighted  with  the 
huge  chhorten  there.  A  chhorten,  the 
Tibetan  variety  of  the  Indian  Chaitya,  is 
usually  a  mere  solid  block  of  masonry  like 
a  tall  tombstone.  At  Gyang-tse,  however, 
while  still  maintaining  the  orthodox  shape, 
the  structure  has  been  exaggerated  into  a 
lofty  temple,  with  chambers,  shrines,  stair- 
cases, and  several  celebrated  images  of 
deities  inside.  It  forms  a  mighty  tower, 
nine  stories  high,  crowned  with  crescent, 
globe,  and  t^ok^  like  the  ordinary  chhorten. 
Opposite  is  the  great  monastery  of  the 
place,  bounded  by  P'al-jor  Rabtan,  where 
the  ecclesiastics  of  Tsang  come  in  order  to 
take  some  respectable  degiee  in  Tsan-nyid 
philosophy. 

Returning  to  Tashi-Lhttmpo,  Chandra 
Dds  seems  to  have  benefited  by  his  trip 
and  begun  to  venture  into  the  neighboring 
town  of  Shigatse.  Here  he  found  much 
excitement  abroad.  The  decision  in  the 
Ampan's  case  had  been  given.  The  two 
Jong-pon  of  Shigatse — officials  exercising 
magisterial  and  fiscal  functions — were  to 
be  degraded  and  whipped  severely.  Four 
Ts'ok  pon — the  headmen  of  village  '*  cir- 
cles " — being  of  lower  rank,  were  ordered 
to  receive  400  strokes  with  the  bamboo,  a 
punishment  practically  equivalent  to  death. 
Some  seveiity  may  have  been  naturally 
looked  for  in  dealing  with  the  case,  al- 
though in  truth  the  Ampan  himself  was 
the  offender,  the  affair  arising  solely  from 
his  attempt  at  wholesale  extortion.    How- 
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ever,  the  main  injustice  consisted  in  visit- 
ing with  corporal  punishment  and  a  de- 
grading death  officials  who  had  taken  no 
share  in  the  revolt,  but  who,  as  the  execu- 
tive functionaries,  were  claimed  as  scape- 
goats for  vengeance.  It  would  be  inter- 
estine:  to  learn  whether  the  Ampan,  whom 
our  Viceroy  has  been  lately  entertaining  in 
Calcutta,  was  the  perpetrator  of  this  piece 
of  barbarous  injustice  1 

A  gala  day  was  then  proclaimed,  and 
the  avenged  Ampan  rode  triumphantly 
along  the  streets  of  Shigatsc,  attended  by 
Chinese  soldiery.  As  to  the  culprits,  they 
were  led  slowly  past  the  haughty  hero, 
bound  and  bearing  heavy  boards  on  which 
wore  written'  in  large  letters  the  sentences 
to  be  inflicted.  Disgraceful  scenes  fol- 
lowed. When  the  Ampan  had  retired  to 
his  quarters,  the  Chinese  troops,  rendered 
insolent  by  their  triumph,  began  plunder- 
ing the  shops  and  market  stalls,  seizing 
articles  and  refusing  to  pay  for  them. 
The  Tibetan  vendors  took  fright,  and  soon 
deserted  the  market ;  and  it  was  not  till 
some  days  after,  when  this  swaggering 
Chinaman  had  left  Shigatsc,  that  any  food 
was  to  be  bought. 

There  was  a  pitiful  sequel.  Chandra 
D4s  had  acquired  some  reputation  in  the 
place  as  a  physician — a  reputation  easily 
gained  anywhere  in  Central  Asia — and  he 
was  sent  for  in  haste.  One  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Ts'ok-pon,  who  had  managed  to 
survive  his  400  bamboo-blows,  and  who 
was  a  wealthy  man,  was  in  strong  hope 
that  the  famous  Amchhi  (physician)  from 
India  might  be  able  to  save  his  life,  and 
offered  ponderous  fees  for  any  such  ser- 
vice. But  our  Babu  doctor,  whatever  he 
could  have  done,  was  himself  too  ill  to 
make  the  journey  in  haste  ;  and  in  the 
end  the  poor  battered  Tibetan  died. 

The  Chinese  Government  are  pursuing 
a  short-sighted  policy  in  Tibet.  Their 
suzerainty  there  is  one  rather  of  prestige 
than  of  conquest,  and  has  never  been 
formally  conceded  by  the  laws  of  Tibet, 
which  lay  stress  on  independence  from 
Chinese  control.  The  Tibetans  are  a 
peaceable  nation,  but  the  arrogant  bearing 
of  the  few  Chinese  officials  quartered  in 
the  country  is  destined  soon  to  produce 
fruit.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  wire-pullers  in  China  seek  to  compass 
the  death  of  each  Dalai  Lama  before  he 
attains  to  full  power  and  manhood.  The 
rise  of  an  able  Sovereign  in  Tibet  is  natur- 


ally dreaded  by  them.  Unfortunately  the 
Indian  Government,  by  treating  directly 
with  China  in  the  matter  of  Sikkim,  has 
lately  done  much  to  sustain  the  pestilent 
suzerainty  of  the  Celestial  in  that  land. 
However,  with  the  abject  devotion,  not 
merely  of  all  Tibetans,  but  of  the  entire 
Buddhist  population  of  Tartary,  at  his  dis- 
posal, such  a  Lama-king  could  easily  over- 
turn every  atom  of  Chinese  dominance  in 
Tibet,  and  even  in  Mongolia. 

From  Shigatse  to  Yamdok  Lakb. 

Sarat  Chandra  D48  had  now  lived  for 
nearly  three  months  within  the  walls  of 
the  great  monastery.  Ue  had  made  sev- 
eral profitable  excursions^  making  copious 
written  notes  thereupon.  Ugyen  Gy4-ts'o 
had  been  despatched  on  still  lengthier 
trips,  partly  for  topographical  and  partly 
for  botanical  research.  In  the  course  of 
these  journeys  ho  had  even  visited  the 
famous  Sakya  monastery,  concerning 
which  historical  establishment  no  report 
however  seems  to  have  been  furnished  to 
the  Indian  Government.  MsLuyfestas  had 
been  witnessed  by  the  traveller  at  Tashi- 
Lhumpo,  one  of  which  involved  a  monster 
religious  dance,  another  had  included  feats 
of  rdpe- walking.  Much  has  not  been  set 
forth  concerning  the  internal  economy  and 
routine  of  the  mighty  monastery,  but,  per- 
sonally, we  have  collected  full  information 
on  the  subject  which  it  would  be  out  of 
place  to  introduce  here.  Chandra  D4s 
had  no  interview  with  the  Panchhen 
Lama,  the  ruler  of  the  monastery  and 
nominal  king  of  Tsang.  This  dignitaiy 
secluded  himself  much,  and  nearly  a  year 
after  the  Babuls  visit  be  died.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death  are  not  above  sus- 
picion, though  the  alleged  cause  was  small- 
pox. 

At  length,  about  the  first  day  of  May, 
Chandra  Dds  quitted  Tashi-LhUmpo  mon- 
astery. But  no  further  was  he  to  be  ac- 
companied by  the  faithful  Ugyen.  That 
worthy,  it  was  determined,  should  return 
to  the  Himalayas  with  the  scientific  collec- 
tions and  baggage.  So,  alone  and  pros- 
trated in  health,  the  good  Babu  set  out  to 
gain  the  final  goal  of  ambition,  the  city  of 
Lh4s4.  It  had  been  arranged  that  he 
should,  at  Dong-tse,  join  the  travelling 
suite  of  the  noble  lady  Lhacham,  who 
herself  was  about  to  visit  her  town-house  in 
Lb4s4.  This  would  prove  a  protection  to 
him  in  journeying  through  a  difficult  tract 
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of  country,  rendered  still  more  precarious 
by  bands  of  robbers.  Chandra  Dds  paid 
his  adieux  to  the  Minister.  After  the  cus- 
tom of  the  land,  he  presented  to  the  holy 
man  a  rich  scarf  and  some  rupees,  claim- 
ing at  the  same  time  his  kyahju^  or  pro- 
tecting benediction,  and  in  addition  a 
sung-tay  or  forecast,  as  to  the  issue  of  the 
forthcoming  journey.  Having  given  the 
rupees  to  the  Babu's  own  followers,  and 
deftly  declined  the  scarf  by  tying  it  round 
the  giver's  neck,  the  Minister  predicted 
suffering  but  eventual  success,  and  bade 
his  guest  farewell.  **  He  treated  me," 
exclaims  the  tender  -  hearted  Bengali. 
*'  quite  as  my  spiritual  father,  and  I  felt 
for  him  the  respect  and  devotion  of  a 
spiritual  son  1" 

In  shattered  frame  of  body,  our  friend 
ambled  along  to  Dong-tse  with  his  few  at- 
tendants. His  route  to  Lhds^  was  to  be 
somewhat  circuitous.  First  dipping  south- 
east to  join  Lhacbam  at  Dong-tse,  he  was 
then  to  proceed  from  the  Nyang  Valley 
due  east  to  Nagar-tse.  There  a  short 
divergement  would  be  made  to  Samding, 
the  famous  religious-house  on  Lake  Yam- 
dok  ;  and  so,  turning  due  north  vid  Palde 
Jong  to  cross  the  Yeru  Tsang-po,  he  would 
skirt  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Kyi 
Chhu,  and  thus  at  length  reach  the  gates 
of  the  Sacred  City. 

Spending  the  night  with  a  fiiend  at 
Dong-tse,  in  the  morning  Chandra  D4s 
wended  his  way  to  Lbacham's  Palace. 
There  he  found  the  noble  lady  ready  to 
start,  and  already  on  pony -back.  She  was 
attired  in  richest  costume.  On  her  head 
she  wore  the  national  feminine  head-dress, 
the  patupf  a  tall  cap  with  hanging  flaps 
down  each  cheek,  after  the  fashion  of  a 
Q.C.'s  full-bottomed  wig.  Lbacham's 
patug,  however,  was  embroidered  with 
loops  of  costly  jewels — rubies,  amethysts, 
turquoise,  and  pearl.  The  Babu  was  rav- 
ished. She  looked,  he  enthusiastically 
thought,  more  like  some  Grecian  goddess 
crowned  than  an  ordinary  Tibetan  lady. 
However,  we  must  not  linger.  Lhacham 
was  gracious,  but  she  was  anxious  about 
the  spread  of  small-pox  wherever  they 
passed. 

The  Babu  tried  to  keep  pace  with  the 
fair  one's  cavalcade,  and  at  first  we  find 
him  even  attempting  races  with  the  lady's 
sons,  in  which  he  assures  us  he  magnani- 
mously allowed  himself  to  be  beaten  !  He 
was  courageous  to  the  last ;  but  the  con- 


tinuous travelling  proved  too  much  for 
him.  He  seems  to  have  giadually  lagged 
behind,  and  was  ultimately  abandoned 
somewhat  heartlessly  by  his  patroness, 
who,  through  dread  of  small-pox,  left  him 
when  almost  in  extremity  to  continue  her 
journey  to  Lhdsd.  He  was  left  lying  in  a 
miserable  hut  near  a  fortified  place,  named 
Nagar-tse,  where  he  lay  unconscious,  his 
two  attendants  only  remaining  faithful. 

Now,  by  good  fortune,  this  Nagar  tse 
is  seated  barely  eight  miles  from  a  famed 
and  most  holy  spot — the  great  Samding 
Monastery.  Samding  is  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  Tibet.  It  is  a  convent  for  males 
governed  by  a  female  ;  and  the  Lady  Ab- 
bess, who  alcne  of  all  women  in  Tibet  is 
permitted  to  ride  in  a  sedan  chair,  is  held 
to  be  the  incarnation  on  earth  of  the 
mighty  goddess  Dorje  P'agmo.*  Now — 
another  piece  of  good  fortune — ^Dorje 
P'agmo,  or  **  the  Sow  with  the  Thunder- 
bolt," chanced  to  be  own  sister  to  the  on- 
feeling  Lhacham,  who  however,  before  de- 
parting, had  granted  our  fiiend  a  letter 
commendatory  to  the  Abbess.  She,  at 
any  rate,  could  h#al  the  sufferer.  To  the 
Sow,  the  Sow  alone,  must  the  Babu  be 
got — that  was  the  one  thought  of  his  ser- 
vants. 

Samding  Monastery,  novel  in  constitu- 
tion, is  novel  also  in  its  physical  surround- 
ings. It  stands  enthroned  on  the  verge  of 
the  curious  Yamdok  Lake,  or  ^'  Lake 
Palte  "  as  our  older  maps  have  it.  This 
lake,  previous  to  the  Babu's  visit,  had 
been  always  represented  as  forming  a  com- 
plete ring  round  an  enormous  island.  It 
was  now  found  that  the  supposed  island 
was  in  reality  a  huge  peninsula  projecting 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  lake,  but  by  no 
means  nearly  covering  the  whole  area  of 
the  latter.  This  semi  island  clutches,  as 
it  were,  the  shore  with  two  long  narrow 
arms  ;  and  within  these  two  arms  is  en- 
closed a  portion  of  the  lake,  the  waters  of 
which,  strange  to  say,  have  an  elevation  of 
500  feet  above  the  waters  of  the  outer 
lake.  Accordingly,  the  Tibetans  deem 
these  inner  waters  to  be  a  separate  lake 
which  they  style  Dudmo  Ts'o,  **  the  lake 
of  theShe-Devil." 

*  The  present  lady  abbess,  I  am  informed 
by  the  Babn,  is  a  very  preposAessing  young 
woman.  She  appeared  to  him  to  be  about 
twenty-five  years  old.  Her  name  is  *'  The 
Most  Precious  Power  of  Speech  ;  the  Female 
Energy  of  All  Good." 
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At  length  the  traveller  wa8  conveyed  to 
the  shoies  of  Lake  Yaradok,  and  was  ear- 
ned within  the  ^convent  precincts  more 
dead  than  alive.  The  lady  abbess  forth- 
with devised  elaborate  means  to  procure 
recovery.  Sacred  books  were  read  over 
the  sufferer.  A  likeness  in  effigy  of  the 
Babu  was  constructed  and  was  offered  to 
Shinje,  the  God  of  Death,  who  was 
begged  to  accept  it  in  lieu  of  the  real  vic- 
tim. Then  finally,  on  the  urgent  request 
of  his  truly  faithful  attendants^  a  sum  of 
money  was  despatched  to  fishermen  on  the 
lake-shore,  and  therewith  500  fish,  just 
canght,  were  purchased  and  reprieved 
from  slaughter  by  being  placed  in  the 
smaller  lake — the  sacred  Dudmo  T'so — 
where  no  man  is  permitted  to  cast  net  or 
line.  This  Inst  act  of  Buddhist  piety,  or 
else  the  pure  hill  top  air  of  Samding,  to- 
gether with  the  earnest  prayers  which  the 
poor  Babu  mentions  he  repeatedly  sent  up 
to  God,  at  length  brought  much  improve- 
ment to  the  patient.  In  a  word,  he  did 
not  die,  but  lived  ;  and,  in  ten  days  or  so, 
was  even  capable  of  continuing  his  travels. 

From  Yaudok  Lakb  to  Lhasa. 

Yamdok  Lake  lies  cradled  deep  amidst 
the  mountains  which  culminate  in  great 
root-masses,  am phithcatrically  ranged,  just 
south  of  the  Yeru  Tsang  po,  between  the 
90th  and  92 d  meridians  of  longitude. 
Its  shape,  with  the  curious  peninsula  pro- 
truding into  its  waters  from  the  western 
shore,  is  familiarly  likened  by  Tibetans  to 
that  of  a  scorpion  holding  on  to  the  land 
by  its  claws.  The  peninsula  is  a  knot  of 
radiating  mountains  of  great  height,  and 
swarms  with  game,  none  of  which  are  al- 
lowed to  be  killed,  the  lady  abbess  being 
special  patroness  of  all  animal  life.  The 
lake  is  109  miles  in  circumference,  and 
has  only  one  outlet,  the  Rong  Nag  Clihu 
in  the  north-west  quarter,  hemmed  in  by 
the  monster  headlands  of  the  supposed 
island. 

On  journeying  north  from  Samding, 
which  stands  at  the  junction  of  the  pen- 
insula with  the  mainland,  you  cross  a  long 
natural  bridge  of  rock,  forming  a  cause- 
way, quite  spanning  the  outflowing  waters 
of  the  Rong  Chhu.  Tliis  curious  forma- 
tion is  styled  Kahang  Sampa  (**  The 
Bridge  of  the  Blessed  ").  From  thence 
you  mount  the  steep  rocky  heights  at  the 
north-west  border  of  the  lake,  leaving 
i'alde  Jong,  with  its  fortified  white  build- 


ings, on  your  right.  Ultimately  you  gain 
the  lofty  summit  of  a  pass  in  this  ranoce — 
a  range  separating  the  valley  of  the  Yeru 
from  the  basin  of  the  lake.  It  was  when 
he  had  reached  the  cairns  on  this  pass 
that  Chafidra  D4s  lost  sight  of  the  tur- 
quoise-hued  waters  of  the  mystic  Yamdok. 
Then,  looking  out  in  front  to  the  north, 
there  at  his  feet,  right  and  left,  he  gazed 
on  the  lovely  panorama  of  the  mighty  Yeru 
Tsang-po,  the  broad  river  which,  for  moie 
than  700  miles,  forms  the  spinal  column 
of  Tibet.*  From  thence  he  began  his  de- 
scent into  the  valley  of  this  river.  It  was 
a  tortuous  way,  not  all  descent,  but  up 
and  down  over  shoulders  and  spurs  from 
the  lately  surmounted  range,  and  through 
darkly  wooded  defiles.  Here,  too,  he 
all  but  encountered  some  freebooting 
monks. 

Presently — by  which  is  meant  two  days' 
journey  from  Khalamba  Pass — he  was 
traversing  the  sandy  tracts  along  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Yeru,  just  opposite 
to  where  the  Lh4s4  river,  the  Kyi  Chhu, 
mingles  its  waters  with  the  mightier 
stream.  A  little  to  the  west  of  the  point 
of  conjunction  is  the  principal  chain  ferry 
for  crossing  the  Yeru.  The  day  was  far 
spent,  and  the  wind  coursing  violently 
down  the  waters  ;  and  so  broad  is  the 
river  at  this  part  that  something  of  a  storm 
prevailed,  rendering  the  transit  to  the 
other  side  not  a  little  dangerous.  When 
the  Babu,  with  his  ponies,  baggage,  and 
servants,  arrived  at  the  ferry,  other  trav- 
ellers were  waiting  to  pass  over.  A  bar- 
gain was  struck,  and  the  hide-boats  pushed 
off,  loaded  heavily.  However,  with  the 
help  of  the  great  chains,  the  passage  was 
accomplished  with  safety.  On  the  other 
bank  the  chains — each  500  yards  in  length, 
but  supported  at  intervals  across  the  chan- 
nel by  masonry  stacks — of  this  so-called 
bridge  were  found  by  our  explorer  to  be 
fastened  with  numerous  couplings  into  the 
very  core  of  a  large  stone  chhoiten.  Hard 
by  was  a  hill,  upon  which  were  quite  a 
grove  of  chhoitens" — to  the  number  of  108, 
as  the  Babu  was  informed — and,  further 
up,  was  a  large  and  ancient  monastery, 

*  Yera  Tsang-po  is  the  exact  coUoqnial 
name  of  the  river  ;  bat  in  Tibetan  the  spell- 
ing  is  Oyasru  Otsang-po,  meaning  * '  the  river 
of  the  right  hand  side."  On  its  coarse  throngh 
the  left  or  western  part  of  Tibet  the  Yera  is 
known  as  Khabab  Tam-chhok,  literally  **  the 
down-fiowing  month  of  the  best  horse/' 
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named  Palchhen  Chhuwori,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Tanpj  tong  Gyalpo,  the 
builder  of  the  chain  bridges. 

Having  taken  shelter  in  the  cottage  of 
a  worthy  couple,  not  far  from  the  shore, 
Chandra  Dks  could  now  congratulate  him- 
self  on  his  progress,  lie  was  now  in  the 
Province  of  Ui  (Dbus)  and  only  forty- five 
miles  from  Lh434.  Re-commencing  his 
journey  at  daybreak,  he  found  himself  en- 
tering tlie  broad  valley  of  the  Kyi  which 
flows  down  to  this  point  in  a  south  west- 
erly course  from  Lh4sa.  The  Babu  was 
on  the  western  side  of  the  river  and  was 
sturdily  crossing  the  flat  country  at  the 
valley-head,  which  lay  closely  packed  with 
fields  of  buckwheat,  barley,  and  even 
radishes.  Luxuriant  crops  were  beginning 
to  show  ;  for  the  month  of  April  was  al- 
ready drawing  to  a  close.  Considering 
that  the  altitude  of  the  lowest  ground  here 
slightly  exceeds  11, 000  feet  above  sea- level, 
everything  evinced,  for  the  early  time  of 
the  year,  one  would  imagine,  even  a  pre- 
mature forwardness.  Crossing  a  small 
stream  running  down  from  the  west  into 
the  Kyi,  a  village  of  sixty  houses  lay  about 
the  way  and  a  ruined  foi tress  was  seen  on 
a  mound  to  the  left.  This  place  bore  the 
name  of  Chhu  shul  Jong ;  and  several 
hamlets  were  passed  a  little  further  on. 
Few  persons  accosted  the  traveller.  Doubt- 
less be  was  only  accounted  as  one  of  the 
ever-passing  pilgrims  faring  eagerly  on  to 
the  head- quarters  of  all  that  .is  holy  in 
Tibet. 

Some  twenty-five  miles  up  the  Kyi  the 
fields  and  villages  disappear  and  the  walls 
of  the  valley  contract  almost  into  a  narrow 
defile,  through  which  the  river  runs  with 
considerable  force.  The  path  keeps  along 
a  ledge  of  the  cliff  overhanging  the  gorcre 
— no  uncommon  style  of  pathway  for 
Tibet.  Oa^  lam  is  the  name  given  to  this 
canon  in  the  river's  course.  Further  on 
Chandra  Das  stopped  at  a  considerable 
village  called  Nye-t'ang,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  willows  and  poplars  with  many 
low  shrubs  bearing  flowers.  lie  put  up 
at  the  gya-Jchang^  a  sort  of  circuit-house 
provided  for  the  accommodation  of  Gov- 
ernment officials  on  tour.  Outside  the 
village  he  passed,  next  morning,  a  temple 
painted  bright  yellow  standing  amidst 
thickly  planted  poplars.  It  was  pointed 
out  as  a  particularly  sacred  spot,  for  there- 
in were  lying  entombed  the  remains  of  the 
great  Indian  pandit  Atisha.     He  it  waa 


who  visited  Tibet  a. d.  1050  to  revive  Bud- 
dhist doctrine,  then  in  a  languishing  con- 
dition. 

Our  hero  was  now  not  one  day's  jour- 
ney from  Lh4s4.  Classical  sites  abounded 
on  everv  hand.  Travelling  rapidly  across 
an  extremely  fertile-looking  plain,  Dai- 
pung  Monastery  was  passed  away  to  the 
left,  and  then  the  towers  and  glittering 
pinnacles  of  the  Sacred  City  soon  burst 
upon  the  view.  Here,  at  length,  was  the 
object  of  all  his  dreams  and  of  all  his 
arduous  adventures  lying  sedately  before 
him  on  the  open  plain  !  Lh4s4  the  mys- 
terious, the  home  of  occult  learning,  the 
abode  of  the  hierarch  of  all  Buddhism, 
was  reached,  visibly  reached,  at  length. 
It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  as  he 
approached  the  western  gate  of  the  city. 
Carefully  did  he  arrange  his  garments,  and 
having  permitted  his  attendants  to  adjust 
his  wai^t-sash  exactly  as  an  orthodox  Tib- 
etan ge-long's  should  be  tied,  he  formed 
his  paity  into  a  small  procession  after  the 
manner  of  the  newly  arrived.  With  a 
small  banner  streaming  from  the  bead  of  a 
pike  carried  over  the  shouUder  of  the  man 
who  walked  first,  with  his  beasts  and  other 
servants  following  next,  and  with  himself 
bringing  up  the  rear,  drooping  wearily  on 
his  pony — thus  did  Sarat  Chandra  D&s 
enter  bravely  the  gateway  of  the  unknown 
city  of  Lhas&. 

Residbncb  at  Lhasa. 

No  one  offered  to  molest  the  party  as 
they  made  their  way  through  the  main 
street  of  the  outer  city.  As  Chandra  D&a 
wore  colored  goggle  spectacles  and  looked 
somewhat  of  a  general  wreck,  the  loungers 
freely  remarked  upon  his  appearance. 
*'  Another  sick  man,"  exclaimed  an  idler 
at  a  Chinese  pastry-shop  door  ;  **  why  ! 
the  city  will  soon  be  full  of  such.**  They 
afterward  learned  that  small-pox  was  al- 
ready spreading  in  epidemic  form  through 
Lh4s4.  A  ride  of  half  a  mile  brought  the 
party  to  the  inner  gate  of  the  city.  Heie 
korchakpa  or  watchmen  were  stationed, 
but  they  barely  glanced  at  the  new- 
comers, who  sedately  filed  through  the 
portal,  and  found  themselves  now,  appar- 
ently so  simply  and  easily,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  place  which  had  once  seemed 
so  far  off  and  so  impossible  to  attain  to. 
The  attendants  of  the  Babu,  who  were  in 
his  secret,  now  advised  him  to  turn  into  a 
side  lane  while  they   went  in  search  of 
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lodgings.  They  fixed  upon  the  common- 
house  which  was  supposed  specially  to  be 
appropriated  to  ge-longs  from  Tashi- 
Lhiimpo.  On  their  return,  the  Babu, 
who  bad  been  submitting  to  some  cate- 
chetical inquiries  from  casual  passers  by, 
was  hiirried  into  a  network  of  filthy  lanes, 
under  a  dark  archway,  and,  climbing  a 
ladder  in  an  inner  court,  was  duly  intro- 
duced to  his  suite  of  apaitmcnts.  They 
were  large  but  dark,  and,  as  the  poor  Babu 
had  suspected,  and  afterward  could  prove, 
haunted  by  a  numerous  detachment  of 
"  demon-bugs."  The  date  of  his  arrival 
was  May  30. 

Our  friend,  with  much  elasticity,  seems 
now  to  have  entered  with  gnsto  into  the 
genius  loci.  Buddhism  and  Tibetan  liter- 
ature were  his  fervently  pursued  hobbies  ; 
and  here  in  Lh4s4,  the  very  fountain  head 
and  treasure-chamber  of  both,  were  all 
things  of  the  kind  lying  ready  to  his  hand 
and  heart  Disease  vanished  ;  all  his  zeal 
was  aflame  and  burnt  out  everything  else. 
Bis  lodgings  were  adjacent  to  the  back 
premises  of  the  great  monastery  of  Teng- 
yai-ling  ;  and  every  morning,  he  has  as- 
sured us,  he  was  roused  to  activity  by  the 
**me!odious  call"  of  the  gya4ingy  or 
gigantic  church  trumpets,  summoning  the 
monks  to  their  early  orisons.  Pador  and 
P'untso,  his  servants,  were  soon  de- 
spatched to  negotiate  in  the  Potala  bazaar 
for  native  printed  books  and  for  MS. 
copies  of  the  scarcer  works.  As  he  made 
the  acqnaintance  of  the  Parpbn,  or  head 
printer  to  the  Grand  Lama,  several  treas- 
ures ultimately  came  into  his  possession. 

But  June  the  1st  is  Saga-dawa,  the  an- 
niversary of  Shakya  T'ubpa's  attainment 
to  Nirvana.  Chandra  Dds  accordingly  was 
all  on  the  alert  to  pay  a  visit  on  that  morn- 
ing to  the  Cho-khang,  the  cathedral  of 
Lh4s4,  where  illuminations  and  other 
grand  doings  were  in  operation  for  the 
sacred  occasion.  He  was  soon  in  the 
street  hurrying  to  Kyilkhording  Square, 
where  the  great  temple  stands. 

To  describe  this  fane  in  detail  would 
consume  many  pa^es.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  all  the  Bodhisattwas,  deities,  and 
deified  heroes  in  the  Buddhist  calendar — 
over  400  in  number  —  are  represented, 
mostly  in  life-size  proportions;  and  as  to 
such  popular  saints  as  Atisha,  Tsong- 
khapa.  King  Srong-tsan  Gampo,  etc., 
there  are  several  images  of  each.  There 
is  a  colossal  figure  of  the  goddess  Palden 


Lhamo.*  On  such  a  festival  as  the  pres- 
ent one,  10,000  lamps  illumine  the  edifice, 
and  round  the  holiest  of  the  effigies  from 
morning  to  night  thousands  perform 
solemn  circuits,  often  upon  their  knees. 

His  next  visit  was  to  Banye-shak,  the 
town- house  of  his  old  acquaintance  Lha- 
cham.  He  spent  a  long  day  there,  re- 
ceiving a  cordial  reception.  So  interest- 
ing a  description  does  the  Babu  furnish 
concerning  this  vl&it  that  I  made  a  verba- 
tim memorandum  from  his  own  words, 
which  may  at  once  be  introduced  into  my 
narrative  as  the  only  quotation  available  : 

'*  Arrived  at  Banye  shak,  we  found  the 
gronnd-floor  filled  with  men  engaged  in  meas- 
uring grain  and  flour.  The  prmcipal  ladder, 
which  resembled  a  staircase,  was  filled  with 
menials.  We,  therefore,  went  to  the  sonthem 
central  stair-like  ladder,  and  commenced  as- 
cending the  steps,  but  my  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing was  so  great  that,  after  climbing  np  the 
steep  ladder  to  the  third  story,  I  fell  on  the 
floor  completely  exhausted.  The  shetama 
(maid- servant)  came  running  to  help  me  and 
conducted  me  to  a  seat  in  the  reception-hall, 
where  a  large  paper  lantern  was  hung.  About 
ten  or  twelve  Oelug-pa  monks  came  out  from 
a  room  to  the  north  of  the  hall,  probably  hav- 
ing finished  a  religious  service.  Tea  was  about 
to  be  poured  into  our  cups,  when  the  maid 
came  to  say  that  Lhacham  had  returned.  She 
received  me  very  graciously,  and  conducted 
me  to  her  drawing-room,  a  room  about  sixteen 
feet  by  twelve.  The  walls  were  decorated  with 
Chinese  pictures,  mostly  picnic  and  dancing 
scenes,  and  on  one  side  were  two  Chinese 
chests  of  drawers.  Excellent  Chinese  and 
Yarkand  carpets  were  laid  down,  and  the  ceil- 
ing was  of  the  flnest  China  satin.  Miniature 
dining  tables,  a  foot  in  height,  wooden  bowls 
to  hold  barley.flour,  stufifed  rugs,  and  fancy 
tables  made  up  the  furniture  of  the  room. 
Lhacham  sat  cross-legged  on  a  rug  to  my  left. 
The  finest  tea,  called  Du-t*ang,  was  forthwith 
served  to  me,  and  one  of  the  shetamas  placed 
a  trajful  of  sugar  biscuits  on  my  table 

"  After  a  short  conversation,  Lhacham  left 
the  room  ;  and  presently  the  shetama  ofifered 
to  conduct  me  round  the  castle.  The  furni- 
ture of  the  rooms  was  of  the  same  kind  as  in 
the  first.  The  bedsteads  were  low,  and  the 
bedding  resembled  that  in  use  in  China.  The 
imitation  couches  and  chairs  were  ludicrously 
rude.  The  walls  were  painted  green  and  blue, 
to  relieve  the  uniformity  of  which  pictures  of 
processions,  of  demons,  and  of  tutelary  deities 
had  been  inserted  in  some  places.  Not  a  sin- 
gle room  was  furnished  with  chimneys,  but 
jalas  or  earthenware  stoves  took  their  place. 

*  The  British  Museum  does  not  contain  a 
single  example  of  Tibetan  mythology.  How- 
ever,  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  goddess  Pal- 
den Lhamo,  brought  from  Laidak.  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  a  gentleman  in  London,  Mr. 
A.  Braunstein. 
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Opposite  the  windows  of  some  of  the  rooms 
were  flower- pots. 

"  After  half  an  hour's  absence  Lbacham  re- 
turned, and  resumed  her  seat.  With  her  right 
band  she  twirled  a  golden  prayer-wheel,  while 
with  her  left  she  caressed  her  son,  who  was 
seated  beside  her.  She  pressed  me  again  to 
tak^  tea  and  biscuits,  and  some  bread  made  of 
buckwheat  and  millet  was  placed  upon  my 
table.  At  midday  she  ordered  dinner  to  be 
brought  SeTeral  china  cups,  also  maple-knot 
cups  mounted  in  gold  and  silver,  were  then 
produced  from  a  chest  of  drawers  in  the  room, 
and  a  cleanly  dressed  boy  brought  in  a  tray 
filled  with  cups  containing  different  dainties. 
Before  beginning  I  inquired  of  Lbacham  if 
there  were  yak- beef  in  the  dishes.  '  No,  no  ; 
all  that  you  see  in  the  plates  and  cups  is  made 
of  mutton  of  the  first  quality.  Although  we 
prefer  yak-beef  to  mutton,  yet,  knowing  that 
you  Indians  have  a  repugnance  to  this  deli- 
cacy of  Tibet,  I  ordered  our  cook  not  to  mix 
beef  with  mutton.'  I  relished  the  dishes  very 
much,  using  chop-sticks,  and  the  pins  which 
in  Tibet  serve  for  forks.  Lbacham  occasion- 
ally took  a  sip  or  two  of  tea,  and  conversed 
with  me,  showing  great  interest  in  my  narra- 
tive of  Indian  marriage  customs  and  female 
seclusion.  But  when  I  related  to  her  that  in 
India  sometimes  one  husband  bad  several 
wives,  while  the  P'iling-pa  (English)  and  en- 
lightened natives  had  only  one,  she  stared  at 
me  with  wonder. 

"  '  One  wife  with  only  one  husband/  she 
exclaimed,  in  comic  surprise.  '  Do  not  yon 
think  that  we  Tibetan  women  are  happier 
than  the  Indian  or  Piling  women,  of  whom 
the  Indian  must  be  the  most  miserable  ? ' 

**  *  Pray  tell  me,*  said  I,  *  is  it  not  inconveni- 
ent  for  one  wife  to  have  so  many  husbands  ?* 

*"  I  do  not  see,*  observed  Lbacham,  *  how 
Indian  women  can  possibly  be  as  happy  as 
Tibetan  women  are.  The  former  have  to 
divide  among  many  the  affection  and  the 
property  of  their  one  husband,  whereas  in 
Tibet  the  bounewife,  one  woman,  is  the  real 
mistress  of  all  the  joint  earnings  and  inherit- 
ance of  several  brothers.  These,  her  hus- 
bands, being  sprung  from  the  same  mother, 
are  undoubtedly  one,  and  therefore  the  same 
flesh,  blood,  and  bones.  Their  persons  are 
one,  though  their  souls  may  be  different* 

'*  After  dinner  Lbacham  asked  me  if  1  would 
be  presented  to  her  chief  husband,  the  Sb/ib. 
p6,  to  whom  she  said  she  had  already  made 
mention  of  me.  I  thanked  her  for  her  gra- 
cious kindness,  and  said  I  would  avail  myself 
of  the  honor  of  a  presentation  another  day." 

Many  other  wondrous  sights  were  duly 
exploited  by  our  fiiend.  Indeed,  his  notes 
on  the  various  localities  in  the  city  are  so 
precise  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
from  them  particulars  sufficient  to  compile 
an  entirely  new  plan  of  Lhds^,  and  to  in- 
troduce it  into  these  pages.  One  tre- 
mendous spectacle,  however,  as  yet  re- 
mained unseen  by  him.  lie  had  not  been 
fortunate  euough  to  gain  admission  to  that 


holy  hill  just  without  the  city  walls— the 
far-famed  Potala  —  there  to  be  brought 
into  the  very  presence  of  the  Vice-Regrent 
of  Buddha  on  earth,  the  Gyal-wa  Rim- 
pochbe  or  Grand  L<ama  of  Lbas4. 

One  day  I  when  he  visited  Lhacham  and 
instructed  her  in  certain  particulars  of  her 
faith  derivable  from  Sanskrit  literature, 
she  asked  him  if  he  had  yet  beheld  his 
holiness  the  Kyapgon  ?  The  Babu  an- 
swered sadly  that  his  performances  in  the 
existence  just  prior  to  his  current  state  of 
being  must  have  been  such  as  to  make  it 
his  miserable  lot  never  to  be  allowed  to 
gaze  in  this  life  on  the  divine  countenance 
in  question.  Lhacham  suddenly  dismiss- 
ing the  subject,  nothing  more  was  said. 
To  his  surprise,  however,  the  next  morn- 
ing he  received  a  message  from  one  of  the 
officials  of  Potala  that  the  Grand  Lama 
was  intending  to  give  an  audience  to  cer- 
tain persons  of  ecclesiastic  rank  that  day, 
and  that  if  he,  the  Babu,  would  present 
himself  with  them,  he  too  should  be  ad- 
mitted. So  unexpected  an  offer  was 
eagerly  responded  to.  Donning  his 
church  suit  and  accompanied  by  Pador, 
he  was  soon  threading  the  byways  of  the 
citv  toward  the  north-western  suburb, 
where  is  situated  the  grand  conical  mount 
known  all  over  Asia.  There  the  array  of 
strange  edifices,  decorated  with  plated 
domes,  golden  gyd-p^ik  and  ganjira^  and 
iled  to  an  amazing  height  on  the  sacred 
ill,  burst  into  view.  In  spite  of  much 
distress  from  want  of  breath,  this  man 
from  Eindostan  surmounted  the  numerous 
ladders  which  led  to  the  upper  regions 
where  bis  holiness  holds  court ;  and  there 
he  realized  at  length  his  highest  hopes. 
He  saw  and  bent  low  in  the  presence  of 
this  the  supreme  embodiment  of  modem 
Buddhism.  He  gazed  upon  the  Grand 
Lama  of  Lh4sa — then  a  child  of  eight 
years  of  age  ;  receiving  his  blessing  and 
offering  him  in  return  a  small  ingot  of  pure 
gold.  Afteiward  he  was  permitted  to  ex- 
amine the  wonders  and  treasures  of  the 
Palace  ;  and  so  home  again. 

In  the  meantime,  amall-pox  had  been 
continuing  its  ravages  in  the  city.  Many 
high  dignitaries  were  fleeing  to  the  prov- 
inces ;  and  the  Babu's  companions,  seized 
with  panic,  began  urging  instant  departure 
from  the  infected  place.  The  worthy  and 
venturesome  traveller  stood  out  against 
these  fears  firmly  enough  at  first,  but  his 
patroness  Lhacham,  too,  advised  him  to 
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set  forth.  He  had  intended  a  much 
longer  sojourn,  and  had  promised  himself 
roanj  excursions  to  famous  shrines  east 
and  north-east  of  Lh4s4.  It  was  only  a 
fortnight  since  he  had  entered  the  city  so 
triumphantly,  bent  upon  many  weeks  of 
residence.  Yet  there  was  no  help  for  it. 
His  subordinates  threatened  to  depart  in 
any  case.  Letters  from  Tashi-LhUmpo, 
begging  him  to  return,  eventually  decided 
the  matter.  He  sadly  went  to  Lhacham 
to  bid  her  farewell.  She  was  not  to  be 
seen,  her  fear  of  infection  conquering  all 
regard  for  her  Indian  friend. 

The  following  morning,  June  13,  poor 
Chandra  Das  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  the 
Cbo-Khang,  and  made  his  obeisance  to  the 
great  image  of  Buddha  for  the  last  time. 
Having  propitiated  the  Lu  and  various 
other  deities  to  grant  him  a  safe  journey, 
he  then  turned  his  back  upon  the  Sacred 
City,  never  in  all  probability  to  behold  its 
grotesque  glories  again. 

And  here  it  is  convenient  that  the  nar- 
rative should  be  brought  to  a  close.  The 
hero  of  this  surprising  achievement  had, 
indeed,  many  further  adventures  to  under- 


go, and  was  destined  to  visit  other  notable 
places  in  Tibet.  Moreover,  in  the  result, 
nearly  six  months  further  elapsed  before 
he  found  himself  back  on  British  territory 
and  safely  ensconced  in  Lh4sa  Villa— only 
Lh4sd  Villa,  he  who  had  trodden  in  tri- 
umph the  veritable  stones  of  Lh4s4  her- 
self 1 

But  the  results  obtained  are  permanent- 
ly valuable.  The  mysterious  capital  of 
Tibet  has  been  thoroughly  explored  by  a 
learned  and  intelligent  man,  and  fully  re- 
ported upon.  Routes  through  the  un- 
known land  have  been  completely  sur- 
veyed. Many  important  places  whose 
actual  positions  had  been  hitherto  merely 
guessed  at,  have  now  been  fixed  mathe- 
matically. Yamdok  Lake  has  been  re-ex- 
plored. Finally,  a  new  map  of  the  central 
parts  of  Tibet — replete  with  an  indefinite 
number  of  place-names,  newly  ascertained, 
and  with  the  courses  of  rivers  and  mount- 
ains accurately  traced  on  paper  for  the  first 
time — has  been  constructed  mainly  upon 
the  information  obtained  with  such  pains 
by  Babu  Sarat  Chandra  D4s.* 

— Contemporary  Review, 
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It  has  been  my  custom  for  many  years 
to  spend  the  season  of  Christmas  out  of 
England,  and  thus  avoid  that  epidemic  of 
compulsory  joviality  which  attacks  our 
rude  island  society  at  that  time.  As  com- 
memorating the  visit  of  the  Day-spring 
from  on  high  by  an  excessive  indulgence 
in  the  gross  appetites  of  the  flesh  has  be- 
come an  honored  custom  in  our  country, 
I  invariably  in  the  early  part  of  December 
retire  to  the  French  capital,  and  there  ac- 
cordingly I  found  myself,  not  many  years 
ago,  on  an  evening  in  the  week  preceding 
the  sacred  day,  alone,  as  was  my  wont  on 
such  occasions.  So  completely  had  I 
abandoned  myself  to  the  melancholy 
thoughts  which  were  partly  inspired  by 
the  solemn  lessons  of  the  season,  and  part- 
ly occasioned  by  the  host  of  sad  memories 
which  must  inevitably  assail  one  who  re- 
visits alone  scenes  hallowed  by  the  spirit 


of  the  days  that  are  no  more,  that  I  had 
listened  to  the  strange  suggestion  of  the 
sempiternal  Ernest  (who  doubtless  read 
my  familiar  face  as  a  book),  and  so  fonnd 
myself  dining  quite  alone  in  that  celebrated 
chamber  of  the  Caf6  Anglais,  known  as  le 
Grand  Seize,  Alone,  said  I  ?  Nay,  not 
alone.  The  room  was  crowded  with  the 
phantoms  of  gay,  graceful,  witty  revellers 
who  had  come  back  across  the  Stygian 
river,  forgetting  the  terrible  secrets  tbat 
had  been  revealed  to  them,  leaving  the 
realms  of  desolation  to  troop  in  and  keep 
me  company  once  again  in  the  capital  of 
Pleasure,  and  drink  one  more  glass  of  St. 
Marceaux  h  la  sante  des  bMesI  There 
is  Barucci,  elegante  as  usual,  and  looking 

*  This  map  of  Tibet  has  been  since  pub- 
lished in  A  budget  of  reports  on  Tibet  and 
Nipal  issued  last  year.  It  is  inaccurate  in  one 
important  point ;  the  second  capital  of  Tibet, 
Shigatse,  being  placed  in  it  to  the  N.W.  of 
Tashi-Lbllmpo,  instead  of  to  the  N.E.,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nyang  river. 
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none  the  worse  fo?  her  visit  to  the  Pluto- 
uian  sLore,  teasing  le  Due  Darling,  whose 
harsh  voice  vies  with  the  guttural,  husky 
tones  of  poor  Citron  in  discordancy  ;  and 
Anna  Dealion  breaking  in  with  ironical 
epigrams,  learnt  like  a  poll-parrot  from 
Plon  Plon  ;  while  Paul  Demidoff,  hand- 
somer than  ever  to-night  and  nodding 
across  the  table  to  Narischkine,  recites 
with  sardonic  glee  Louis  Bouilhet's  fare- 
well to  his  sweetheart  : 

Et  maintenant,  adieu !    Sais  ton  chemin,  je 
passe  : 
Pondre  d'  an  blano  discret  les  roogenrs  de 
ton  front ; 
Le  banquet  est  fini— quand  j'ai  vide  ma  tasse, 
S'il  reste  encore  du  vin,  les  laquais  le  boi- 
ront ! 

which  brutal  lines  so  distress  L6ontine 
Massin  as  to  melt  her  to  tears.  But  the 
vision  vanishes  !  Like  the  shade  of  Pro- 
tesilaus  these  phantoms  had  departed,  and 
I  was  alone  in  the  Grand  Seize  with  my 
cigar  and  the  sparkling  wood  fire,  while 
from  without  came  upon  my  ears  the 
ceaseless  clamor  of  boulevard  life,  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  to-morrow  ;  the 
noise  of  the  revolving  wheels  of  the  great 
Mill  of  Pleasuie  into  which  is  cast  youth, 
beauty,  rank,  wit,  riches,  honor,  purity 
and  hope,  and  which  returns  to  us  in  lieu 
of  these — ashes  and  worse  than  ashes  ! 

But  it  was  getting  late  :  my  ghosts 
had  been  such  good  company  that  I  had 
forgotten  to  take  count  of  time  and  it 
was  eleven  ;  so,  deciding  to  take  a  bath 
of  fresh  air  and  a  glimpse  of  humanity 
after  my  long  draught  of  dreams,  I  rang 
and  departed,  wondering  as  I  passed  the 
lodge  whether  the  Great  Reaper  in  some 
idle  moment  had  perchance  thought  it 
worth  his  while  to  gather  even  Isabelle 
into  his  sheaf.  It  was  a  grand  night, 
frosty  and  very  cold,  but  the  moon  was 
up  and  flooding  the  gay,  crowded  streets 
with  silvery  beams.  The  shops  were  all 
ablaze  with  lights  even  at  that  late  hour, 
for  the  Christmas  and  New  Year's  presents 
were  on  exhibition.  Being  fond  of  chil- 
dren, I  am  of  course  fond  of  toys,  and  so 
my  steps  naturally,  and  almost  without 
my  knowing  it,  led  me  to  the  famous  toy- 
shop in  the  Passage  Jouffroy,  a  shop 
which  may  be  easily  recognized  from  afar 
by  reason  of  the  immense  india-rubber 
elephant  which  swings  clumsily  over  its 
portal.  Skit  ting  the  crowd  I  paused  for 
a  moment  before  the  window,  deciding 


within  myself  that  the  few  purchases  I  had 
intended  making  could  probably  be  made 
with  less  discomfort  early  the  following 
morning,  and  was  about  to  stroll  on  when 
my  attention  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the 
sight  of  a  youth,  child  or  man  (I  could  not 
at  first  exactly  tell  which  he  was),  who 
came  running  up  by  my  side  and  then, 
after  having  paused  and  raised  himself  up 
on  tip-toe,  for  he  was  very  short,  in  order 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  toys  which  the 
surging  mob  prevented  him  from  seeing, 
began  pu&hing  his  way  with  feverish  im- 
petuosity to  reach  the  window.  What 
impulse  prompted  me  to  stop  I  cannot  say. 
I  hate  a  crowd,  and  here  was  a  very  large 
and  very  nnfragrant,  albeit  good-natured, 
concourse  of  people  ;  I  detest  and  fear 
draughts,  and  now  the  wind  came  career- 
ing up  the  passage,  asthma  vaulting  over 
bronchitis  in  wheezy  joy — and  yet  I 
stayed.  I  wanted  to  see  the  face  belong- 
ing to  that  strange,  stunted  figure,  to  learn 
why  he  had  been  so  feverishly  anxious  to 
see  these  toys.  Yet  perhaps  after  all  he 
was  but  a  thief,  and  this  struggling  to  get 
a  front  place  at  the  show  was  but  the  result 
of  a  vulgar  desire  to  relieve  some  gaping 
citizen  of  his  purse.  Just  then  the  crowd 
opened  violently  and  the  mysterious  little 
individual  who  had  been  occupying  my 
thoughts  emerged,  greeted  as  he  fougut  his 
way  through  the  mob  with  many  angry 
remarks  not  unadorned  with  imprecations. 
I  could  see  his  face  plainly  now,  but 
whether  it  belonged  to  a  child  prema- 
turely old  through  suffering,  or  to  a  young 
man,  I  could  not  say,  but  about  the  ugli- 
ness and  the  power  of  the  face  there  could 
be  no  doubt ;  it  was  that  of  an  emaciated 
juvenile  Danton,  the  leonine  expression 
being  very  striking  at  that  moment,  for 
the  countenance,  deeply  pitted  with  small- 
pox^ was  illuminated  by  a  look  of  inso- 
lent joy  and  triumph.  He  fell  up  against 
me  when  he  had  at  length  fought  his  way 
out,  and  looked  up,  apparently  about  to 
apologize  for  cruKhincr  my  foot,  but  when 
his  eyes  met  mine,  he  said  nothing,  and 
giving  vent  to  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  turned 
into  the  shop.  The  glance,  however, 
which  had  met  mine  was  so  extraordinary, 
80  full  of  what  I  can  only  describe  as 
spiritual  light,  that  I  followed  and  stood 
in  the  doorway  listening. 

''  I  want  that  doll,"  I  heard  him  say,  in 
a  tone  of  deep  agitation,  but  the  voice  was 
strangely  musical^  in  no  wise  rcsembHng 
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the  husky  whine  of  the  Paris  voyou,  to 
which  class  he  apparently  belonged.  The 
shopman  stared  at  him. 

•*  Which  doll  ?"  he  inquired,  with  a 
strong  tinge  of  insolence  in  his  manner  ; 
for  the  very  shabby,  though  not  exactly 
ragged  costume  of  the  youth,  and  his  pale, 
worn,  ugly  face,  which  would  indeed  have 
been  hideous  but  for  the  light  and  power 
shed  from  between  the  red,  tired  eyelids, 
evidently  had  not  predisposed  the  vender 
of  toys  in  favor  of  his  customer.  *'  We 
have  many  dolls  here." 

'*  I  want  that  one,"  exclaimed  the 
shabby  youth  ;  and  turning,  he  pointed  in 
an  imperious  fashion  with  his  forefinger 
to  a  doll  in  the  window,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  Danton  would  have  de- 
nounced an  enemy  in  the  Mountain  and 
pointed  him  out  for  sacrifice. 

The  shopman  took  out  the  doll  rather 
reluctantly  and  had  it  on  the  counter 
before  his  strange  customer.  The  toy  was 
certainly  a  beautiful  one,  representing  a 
kdy  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion, 
the  toilette  being  composed  of  silk,  satin, 
velvet  and  lace,  the  golden  curls  crowned 
with  a  stylish  bonnet  and  the  tiny  ears 
decorated  with  imitation  gems.  What  in 
the  world  could  such  a  shabby  little  dwarf 
want  with  such  a  dainty  toy,  I  wondered  ; 
the  contrast  between  the  smiling,  richly 
dressed  puppet  and  its  wan,  half-starved, 
poverty-stained  purchaser  being  indeed 
very  striking. 

**  Well,"  exclaimed  the  youth  impa- 
tiently, as  the  man  said  nothing,  ''  what 
are  you  about  ?  I  told  jou  I'd  take  it ; 
pack  it  up  for  me  at  once,  I  will  take  it 
with  me  now  ;  I  am  in  a  hurry." 

The  man  hesitated.  **  This  doll  is  not 
a  cheap  one,"  he  began,  **  and — " 

*'  Pack  it  up  for  me,  I  tell  you  ;  do  you 
suppose  I'm  not  going  to  pay  you  ?  I 
know  the  price  ;  I  asked  it  a  month  ago-^ 
it's  a  hundred  francs,"  exclaimed  the 
shabby  little  Danton  haughtily. 

Then  the  man  began  carefully,  but  with 
very  evident  reluctance,  to  pack  tbe  doll, 
enveloping  it  in  many  sheets  of  soft 
paper.  When  it  had  been  carefully  de- 
posited, surrounded  by  cotton- wool,  in  a 
neat  card- board  box,  and  the  whole  tied 
with  smart  ribbon,  the  parcel  was  handed 
over  to  the  careworn,  haggard  youth,  who 
put  it  eagerly  under  his  arm  and  then 
began  fumbling  in  his  pocket ;  but  even 
as  he  did  so,  his  sallow  face  turned  to  an 


ashen  pallor,  and  an  expression  of  anxious 
agony  came  into  it  which  was  heart- 
rending to  behold. 

**  I  have  been  robbed  1"  he  gasped,  still 
keeping  the  piecious  box  tightly  clasped 
under  his  arm,  and  still  fumbling  with  wild 
despair  in  his  pocket.  *'I  have  been 
robbed  1  I  had  six  louis  when  I  left  home, 
and  I  had  them  when  I  turned  into  the 
passage,  for  I  stopped  on  the  boulevard 
and  counted  them,  and  now — now  they 
are  gone  I" 

The  shopman's  face  broke  into  a  sar- 
donic grin.  "  Oh,  robbed  of  course  ! 
Je  connais  celle  la  f  Why,  you  never  had 
six  louis  in  your  life, petit  vaurien  /  What 
do  you  mean  by  coming  in  here  and  tak- 
ing up  my  time  for  nothing  ?  Do  you 
hear  me  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  Robbed, 
indeed  I  You  look  like  it,  to  be  sure  ! 
Why,  you're  nothing  better  than  a  thief 
yourself  !  Come,  give  me  back  that  par- 
cel at  once,  or  I'll  call  a  serpent  de  ville 
and  have  you  marched  off  to  the  lock- 
up !"  and  coming  from  behind  the  coun- 
ter, the  fellow  approached  the  lad  in  a 
threatening  manner.  The  poor  boy  put 
down  the  parcel,  and  though  his  eyes  were 
wet  with  tears,  he  stared  the  enraged 
shopman  in  the  face  defiantly.  At  this 
juncture  I  stepped  into  the  shop. 

"Take  care,"  I  said  to  the  shopman. 
*  *  You  have  no  right  to  touch  this  gentle- 
man. He  has  given  you  back  your  parcel, 
so  you  have  nothing  to  complain  of.  lie 
has  been  robbed — that  is  clear.  Here  is 
your  money,  I  will  take  the  doll,"  and 
putting  down  six  louis  on  the  counter  I 
took  up  the  box. 

**  But,  Monsieur — "  stammered  the 
man. 

^^  AssezP*  I  said.  **  You  have  ^ot 
your  money  now  and  the  toy  is  mine." 
Then,  turning  to  the  lad,  I  said  in  my 
most  gentle  and  courteous  manner,  **  Will 
you  come  out  with  me.  Monsieur  ?  I 
should  like  to  talk  with  yon,  if  you  would 
allow)  me."  The  poor  lad  did  not  an- 
swer, but,  staring  at  me  as  one  in  a  dream, 
followed  me  in  silence  out  into  the  pas- 
sage. When  we  had  gone  a  few  yards 
from  the  shop-door  I  stopped  short,  and 
turning  to  him  said,  **  Forgive  me.  Mon- 
sieur, for  thus  interfering  in  your  private 
'matters,  but  I  happened  to  be  standing 
by  and  heard  and  saw  all.  You  have 
evidently  been  robbed,  and  the  shopman 
iiisulted  you  most  grossly." 
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This  strange  pale-faced  gnome,  who 
might  have  been  any  age  from  fourteen  to 
forty,  looked  at  me  fixedly,  his  himinous 
eyes  seeming  lost  in  wonder.  **  Yes,  I 
have  been  robbed,"  he  said  simply  and 
very  slowly,  each  word  sounding  like  a 
sob. 

"  You  seemed  very  anxious  to  have 
this  doll/'  I  continued  very  gently,  my 
whole  heart  going  out  in  sympathy  to 
this  poor  waif. 

*'Yes,  Monsieur,  very  anxious.  I  had 
saved  up  my  money  for  a  month  to  buy 
it.*' 

I  hesitated  for  a  moment  and  then 
said  :  *'  I  hope.  Monsieur,  you  will  for- 
give me  and  not  think  me  rude  if  I  ask 
you  why.  It  was  not  for  yourself,  I 
suppose  ?" 

The  lad's  face  fljished.  "  Oh,  no  !'* 
he  exclaimed  quickly.  "  It  was  not  for 
myself — "  and  then  he  stopped  abruptly, 
a  look  of  shjness  suddenly  softening  his 
rugged  countenance.  **  It  was  for  a 
fiiend,  a  friend  who  is  dying."  And  the 
tears  welled  up  to  the  poor  tired  eyelids. 

**  Forgive  me,"  I  exclaimed.  **  I  must 
beg  of  you  to  forgive  me.  Monsieur.  I 
did  not  mean  to  cause  you  pain.  I  must 
be  old  enough  to  be  your  father,  for  you 
can  hardly  be  more  than — " 

"  I  am  twenty,"  interrupted  the  lad. 

**  Twenty  !  Then  you're  only  just  be- 
ginning life." 

He  shook  his  head,  and  then  said  with  a 
forced  smile,  looking  at  me  kindly  in  the 
face,  *  *  That  depends.  Monsieur  : 

On  ne  vieillissait  pas  si  vite  an  temps  jadis, 
£t  Ton  n'arrivait  pas  aa  jonr  avant  raarore.'* 

What  in  the  world  had  I  stumbled  over 
now,  I  wondered — a  poet  ?  Here  was  a 
lad  almost  in  rags  quoting  Marc  Monuier  ! 
But  before  I  had  time  to  recover  from 
my  surprise  the  youth,  who  had  been  look- 
ing at  me  very  earnestly,  exclaimed  in  my 
mother  tongue  :  **  Are  you  English,  Mon- 
sieur?" Here  was  another  mystery,  for 
the  lad's  accent  was  perfect ! 

**  Yes,"  I  exclaimed,  greatly  aston- 
ished.    **  And  you?" 

**  Yes,"  he  replied,  '*  I  am  an  English- 
man, although  1  was  born  in  Paris  ;  my 
father  was  an  Englishman." 

**  Then  we  are  fellow-countrymen,"  I 
exclaimed,  **  and  ought  to  be  friendp.  Is 
your  friend,  your  friend  who  is — who  is 
so  very  ill,  English  too  ?" 


The  lad's  face  saddened  again.  **  No, 
— she  is  French." 

Then  I  paused  for  a  moment.  ''  I  won- 
der if  I  might  ask  you  to  do  me  a  veiy 
great  favor  ?"  I  said  gently.  **  I  should 
have  asked  you  in  any  case,  but  now  that 
I  know  you  are  an  Englishman  like  my- 
self  I  feel  sure  you  will  not  misunderstand 
me.  I  only  bought  this  doll  for  you, 
so  you  must  take  it  and  give  it  to  your 
friend." 

**  Bought  the  doll  for  me  !"  he  echoed.- 
"  Why,  you  don't  know  me  !" 

"Perhaps  I  don't,  but  I  bought  the 
doll  for  you,  and  you  must  take  it.  You 
and  I  are  fellow-countrymen  and  in  a  for- 
eign country,  and  I  am  old  enough  to  be 
your  father,  so  you  must  not  refuse  me, 
mon  ami.  Remember  it  is  not  for  you, 
but  for  your  dying  friend  !"  Then,  as  I 
said  these  words  and  thrust  foiward  the 
box,  a  poor  thin  emaciated  little  band 
was  raised  timidly  and  took  it. 

**  Thank  you,  sir,"  he  said  simply.  "  I 
will  take  it  for  my  friend.  You  are  very 
kind,  but  I  will  pay  yon  in  a  month. 
I  can  save  the  money  by  that  time  and 
will  send  it  to  you  then,  if  you  can  wait 
80  long." 

**  Oh,  yes,  my  dear  boy,  I  can  wait, 
and  for  more  than  a  month,  or  two,  or 
five,  or  twelve  months.  You  must  not 
trouble  yourself  about  that." 

**Then  I  will  Uke  it,  sir,"  said  this 
strange  boy,  **if  you  can  wait,  for  my 
little  friend  is  dying,  and  Death  will  not 
wait  !  You  must  give  me  your  name  and 
address,  please,  and  I  will  give  you  mine. 
Believe   me,    you   shall   have  the  money 

back  in  four  weeVs,  if "  and  he  he*«i- 

tated,  "  if  I  live."  Then  he  fumbled  in 
his  pocket,  took  out  a  soiled  envelope 
and  gave  it  to  me.  **  I  have  an  absurd 
name,"  he  said,  **  but  that's  not  my  fault ; 
Roselin  Tudor,  298  Rue  St.  Marc.  I  am 
a  copyist ;  most  of  the  authors  in  Paris 
know  me  ;  M.  Dumas  has  been  very  kind 
to  me." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Tudor.  Here  is  my 
card  ;  there  is  no  address  on  it,  but  if  you 

write  to  me  to   the Club,  London, 

it  will  be  sure  to  find  me.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  am  staying  here  in  Paris  at  the 
Hotel  Westminster  for  ten  days  longer. 
I  hope  you  will  let  me  see  something  of 

you.     I  should  like "  and  I  hesitated. 

**  I  should  like  you  to  let  me  be  your 
friend."     Once  again  the  tears  mounted 
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to  those  strange  lominous  eyes  and  welled 
up  to  the  poor  tired  eyelids  that  showed 
very  evident  tokens  of  work  done  by 
night. 

''  Thank  yon,  sir,"  he  said.  **  You 
are  very  kind  to  me  ;  but  you  are  a  gen- 
tleman, and  I  am  only  a  copyist." 

**  Never  mind,"  I  replied  with  affected 
gayety.  '*  You  are  certainly  my  superior 
in  one  way,  for  you  woik,  whereas  I, 
unfortunately,  do  nothing, — except  per- 
haps harm." 

He  shook  his  head  and  smiled  sadly, 
and  then  proceeded  with  great  precision 
and  gravity,  hut  in  a  listless  tone  that 
seemed  to  indicate  a  terrible  fatigue  bor- 
dering on  despair  :  ''  As  I  have  taken 
this  ddll  you  have  been  kind  enough  to 
offer  me,  and  as  I  am  forced  to  keep  you 
so  long  waiting  before  I  can  repay  you, 
I  must  tell  you  why  I  do  it." 

"  No,  you  must  not ;  not  if  it  pains 
you." 

**  Nothing  pains  me  :  nothing  will  ever 
pain  me  any  more.  This  doll  is  for  a 
little  girl  who  is  dying.  She  is  only  seven, 
but  she  is  consumptive,  and  the  doc- 
tors have  given  her  up.  She  is  living 
with  me,  and  just  before  she  was  taken 
ill, — more  than  a  month  ago  now — she 
saw  this  doll.  We  were  walking  here 
together  one  morning  and  she  saw  it,  and 
wanted  it — not  exactly  as  a  plaything — " 
here  he  paused,  and  then  continued  in  a 
lower  tone — *'  because  it  reminded  her  of 
her  mother."  Then,  after  another  pause, 
he  added,  **Her  mother  is  dead  !  So  I 
decided  to  save  my  money  and  buy  it  for 
her,"  he  continued.  **  Of  course  I  said 
nothing  to  her  about  it  at  first,  for  l'  was 
not  sure  of  saving  so  much  money,  but 
then  she  fell  ill,  and  then — and  then — the 
doctor  gave  her  up,  and  then  I  managed 
to  get  some  extra  work  to  do,  and  saw  that 
I. was  certain  of  being  able  to  save  the 
money,  so  I  told  her.  I  told  her  ten  days 
ago  that  she  might  be  happy  at  least  once 
before  she  died  ;  and  since  then  every 
morning  and  every  evening  we  have 
counted  up  what  was  saved,  and  I  have 
come  here  to  make  sure  the  doll  was  not 
yet  sold.  This  evening  I  g^ot  the  last  five 
francs  for  a  play  I  am  copying  for  M.  Sar- 
dou,  and  went  home  and  told  Marie  and 
then  came  on  here.  You  know  the  rest. 
She  is  waiting  for  me  ;  it  would  break  her 
heart  if  I  came  back  without  the  doll. 
That  is  why  I  lake  it.'' 


Then  came  a  pause.  Of  course  I  could 
not  speak — who  indeed  could  have  spoken 
at  such  a  moment  ? — but  I  took  his  hand 
in  mine,  and  pressed  it,  and  he  understood 
me.  '*  Is  this  little  girl  related  to  you  V* 
I  said  at  last. 

He  turned  his  head  aside.  "  No,  she 
is  not  related  to  me  ;  neither  she  nor  I 
have  any  relations  ;  but — but — I  knew 
her  mother." 

**  And  is  there  really  no  hope  ?  Has 
she  had  the  best  medical  advice  ?  Surely 
if  she  were  sent  to  a  warm  climate  she 
might  recover." 

He  shook  his  head.  **  No, — there  is 
no  hope.  She  has  had  the  best  medical 
advice  ;  M.  Gondinet  sent  Dr.  Potain  to 
see  her.  Her  time  has  come  and  she 
must  go  !' '  These  last  words  came  almost 
as  a  wail. 

After  a  pause  I  resumed  timidly, 
**  Did  she  inherit  this  consumption  from 
her  mother,  do  you  think  ?" 

He  turned  on  me  quickly,  almost  fierce- 
ly, but  on  failing  to  recognize  what  ho 
had  evidently  feared  to  read  in  my  face, 
he  dropped  his  eyes  and  shuddered. 
*'  No,"  he  said,  almost  in  a  whisper, 
*'  she  did  not  inherit  it.  It  is  trouble 
that  has  brought  it  on,-^her  mother  did 
not  die  of  consumption." 

Then,  after  another  long  pause,  I  broke 
the  silence.  **  Well,  I  am  more  than  glad 
to  have  met  you,  Mr.  Tudor,  but  I  must 
not  keep  you  any  longer  now.  You  must 
go  back  to  her,  for  she  will  be  waiting 
for  you.  Will  you  let  me  come  and  see 
you  ?  I  can't  tell  you  how  thankful  I 
should  be  if  yon  would  only  let  me  try  to 
make  your  jittle  friend  happier  while  she 
lives." 

He  stretched  out  his  hand,  which  I 
grasped  warmly. 

**  Thank  you,"  he  murmured,  greatly 
agitated  ;  **  but  you  have  done  all  already. 
She  will  want  nothing  now,  and  I  want 
nothing.     I  can  work." 

"  But  you  will  let  me  come  to  see 
you  ?"  I  urged. 

He  hesitated,  and   then   said   gravely, 

**  No,  perhaps  you  had  better  not ;  we 

have  only  two  rooms,  and  she  is  so  very 

ill  your  visit  might  disturb  her,  but  if  you 

care  to  see  me "  and  he  paused. 

*'  Well,  1  do  care  to  see  you  ;  tell  me 
where  and  when. I  can." 

*  *  Do  you  know  a  little  cof^  near  the 
comer  of  the  Rue  St.  Marc, — nearly  op- 
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posite  the  stage  entrance  of  the  Op6ra 
Cornique  ?" 

'*  I  do  ;  when  can  I  meet  you  there  ? 
Any  time  will  suit  me,  late  or  early,  but 
let  it  be  to-morrow." 

**  To-morrow  then,  at  four  in  the  after- 
noon. And  now  good-by  till  then.  I 
shall  not  thank  you,  sir,  again  ;  you  are 
giving  the  first  joy  she  has  known  to  a 
dying  child, — how  can  I  thank  you  for 
that  ?"  And  again  we  clasped  hands. 
"Good  by.'' 

**  Good-by,  Tudor,  till  to-morrow. 
Good-by,  and  God  bless  you  !"  And 
then  we  parted,  and  I  stood  still  in  the 
passage  watching  the  stunted,  frail  figure 
of  the  poor  boy,  as  he  eagerly  threaded 
his  way  through  the  gay  crowd  of  loung- 
ers and  merry  makers,  clasping  his  pre* 
cious  box  in  his  arms  and  hurrying  to  the 
death-bed  of  a  child  that  haply  he  might 
be  in  time  to  bring  her  joy  before  the 
Great  Consoler  came.  But  I  now,  standing 
there  alone,  became  conscious  almost  for 
the  first  time  of  the  cold  wind,  and  making 
my  way  out  of  the  passage  to  the  boule- 
vard,  1  turned  to  the  left,  deciding  that 
it  would  be  far  less  uncomfortable,  on  the 
whole,  to  walk  than  to  get  into  a  draughty 
cab.  What  should  I  do, — go  to  the  club 
or  go  to  bed  ?  It  was  too  early  for  the 
latter,  and  moreover,  my  interview  with 
this  youth  had  so  afEected  Tne  that  no 
thought  of  sleep  was  possible,  so  when  my 
idle  steps  brought  me  to  the  Place  de 
rOp6ra,  I  turned  into  the  Opera  House 
and  went  up  to  the  club  box.  The  opera 
was  over,  but  the  ballet.  La  Korriyane^ 
had  but  just  begun,  and  as  I  entered,  the 
well-known  graceful  music  reached  my 
ears  and  the  dainty  Rosita  Mauri  came 
slowly  from  the  back  in  the  pas  de  la 
Saboiiere,  The  club-box  was  packed 
tight,  and  indeed  the  whole  house  was 
crowded  ;  but  feeling  no  desire  either  to 
talk  scandal  with  the  men  or  pay  iny  court 
to  any  of  ray  many  fair  friends,  I,  after 
having  given  my  tribute  of  admiration 
to  the  grace  of  Rosita,  left  the  box  and 
the  house,  intending  to  stroll  up  to  the 
Cercle  de  I'lJnion  and  then  go  to  bed. 
As  I  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  Opera  House 
lighting  a  cigar,  I  felt  a  hand  placed 
lightly  upon  ray  shoulder,  and  turning, 
I  saw  an  old  acquaintance  of  raine,  the 
famous  savant  and  fashionable  physician, 
Leopold  Maryx,  the  great  specialist  for  all 
disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  and  cer- 


tainly one  of  the  most  curious  products  of 
our  civilization.     Of  his  early  years  but 
little  really  was  known,   but  the  legend 
ran   that   he   had   at  one  time  been  im- 
mensely rich,  owning  a  great  number  of 
slaves  and  vast  plantations  in  South  Caro- 
lina,  and  that  then,  having  had  a  taste 
for  medical  science,  he  had  attended  to 
and  experimented  on  his  own  slaves  when 
a.  mere  boy,  in  this  way  gaining  a  wide 
practical  experience  at  an  age  when  raost 
youths  are   trying   to    sturable    through 
Virgil  at  school.     The  War  of  Secession 
had,   of  course,   ruined  hira,    but  as  he 
was  at  that   time   still  quite   young,    ho 
determined  to  dedicate  the  remains  of  his 
fortune  to  completing  his  medical  studies, 
and  had  for  that  purpose  come  to£uiope 
and  sat  under  most  of  the  scientific  celeb- 
rities   of    the   day,    laboring   incessantly 
and  sparing  neither  time  nor  money  in  his 
endeavors  to  realize   the  dreams  of  hia 
ambition.     He  very  soon  became  famous, 
astonishing  with  his  audacious  experimenU 
the  more  sedate  and  prudent  medicos  of 
the  old  world  ;  and  of  course  his  sudden 
fame  made  him  many  enemies,  "  Charla- 
tan"  and  **  Quack"  being  the  least  un- 
kind epithets  levelled  at  his  head  by  hia 
envious    colleagues.     At    length     Maryx 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  challenging 
a  very   eminent  physician   who  had   in- 
sulted him,  but  who  was  old  enough  to  be 
his  father,  he  shot  him  through  the  heart. 
**  That's  the  first  patient  I  have  lost  I" 
he  cynically  remarked  when  his  opponent 
fell  before   his  fire.     Then  the  scientific 
world  of  Europe  set  up  a  howl  of  execra- 
tion,  which  Maryx  quietly  answered  by 
restoring  to  health  a  Prime  Minister  and 
a  Hebrew  financier,   both  of  whom  had 
been  given  up  for  lost  by  all  the  leading 
physicians   of  the    day.     Ther6   was  no 
withstanding  such  arguments  as  these,  so 
the  fatal  duel  was  forgotten  and  Maryx 
once  more  became  the  rage.     He  resided 
in    Vienna — where    indeed   I    had    first 
met  hira — but  he  had  a  pied  d  terre  in 
Paris,  where  raany  of  his  most  influential 
and   illustrious   patients   lived.     He   was 
an  avowed  atheist,   a  man  of  the  loosest 
morals,  a  confirmed  and  desperate  gambler, 
and  a  hardened  cynic  ;  but  as  his  visits 
almost   invariably  restored  health  to  the 
ailing,  and  always  afforded  amusement  to 
the  idle,  his  society  was  courted  by  all 
who  were  really  unwell  and  by  all  who 
imagined  themselves  to  be  so,  that  is  to 
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say,  in  other  words,  by  the  vast  majority 
of  mankind. 

**  What,  Maryx  I*'  I  exclaimed  as  I 
shook  hands  warmly  with  my  illustrious 
friend.  *'  You  in  Paris  at  Christmas 
time  I'' 

"  I  am  only  here  for  forty-eight  hours. 
I  came  on  to  see  the  Princesse  de  Birac, 
and  return  to  Vienna  to  morrow  night.  I 
haven't  seen  you  for  months  I  Have  you 
anything  special  to  do  to-night  ?  Any 
engagement  ?" 

"  No.     Why  ?" 

'*  Would  you  like  to  see  a  man  guillo- 
tined ?  Because,  if  you  would,  you  had 
better  come  with  me.  It's  a  bore  going 
alone,  and  I  don't  want  a  man  with  me 
who  is  likely  to  make  a  fool  of  him- 
self." 

'^  I  shall  certainly  not  do  that.  When 
is  it?" 

"  To-night,  or  rather  to-morrow  morn- 
ing.    I  have  cards  from  the  Prefecture." 

**  Who  is  it?" 

''Corsi." 

"  The  man  who  killed  that  woman  in 
the  Rue  Louis  le  Grand  ?" 

Maryx  nodded. 

'^  I  remember  seeing  that  poor  woman 
play  in  the  Trots  Margots  at  the  Bouffes 
two  or  three  years  ago." 

**  She  was  pretty,  was  she  not  ?"  asked 
Maryx. 

Yes,  very." 

Tant  pis  ?  i\\^rQ  are  not  many  !"  ex- 
claimed this  extraordinary  man.  *'  Well, 
will  you  come  ?" 

**  Is  it  very  horrible  ?' 

**  Certainly  not ;  not  at  all.  This  will 
be  the  seventh  I  have  seen.  The  worst 
part  is  the  waiting — the  trick  itself  is  done 
in  a  minute,"  and  the  great  physician 
made  a  gesture  with  his  hand  to  indicate 
swiftness. 

"  Well,  I'll  go,  doctor,  of  course,  for 
the  pleasure  and  honor  of  your  society." 
Maryx  nodded  and  smiled.  "  What  time 
does  it  take  place  ?" 

"About  five." 

**  Five  !  Diahle!  And  what  are  you 
going  to  do  till  then,  Maryx  ?" 

**  Try  my  luck  there,"  he  said,  smiling 
and  pointing  to  the  Washington  Club. 
**  And  you?" 

**  I  am  going  to  the  Union  for  a  few 
minutes,  for  I  want  to  see  a  man  from  our 
Embassy  if  I  can,  and  then  I  shall  go  back 
to  my  hotel.     Will  you  call  for  me  ?    I'm 
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staying  at  the  Westminster ;  it's  on  our 
way. " 

**  Very  well  then  ;  I'll  be  with  you  at 
about  half  past  three  or  four.  It's  a  devil 
of  a  distance,  you  know,  to  the  Place  de 
la  Koquette,  so  don't  keep  me  waiting." 

**  I  sha'n't  keep  you  waiting.  You  will 
find  me  there  waiting  for  you,  probably 
asleep." 

"Capital!  till  half- past  three  then," 
and  the  great  specialist  picked  his  way 
across  the  boulevard  to  the  gambling 
rooms. 

I  failed  to  find  the  man  I  was  in  search 
of  at  the  Cercle  de  1' Union,  and  so  within 
an  hour  of  having  parted  with  Leopold 
Maryx  I  found  myself  seated  alone  by  my 
fire-side  at  the  Westminster,  having  given 
orders  to  admit  the  doctor  when  he  should 
call  in  the  early  morning.  As  I  lighted 
my  cigar  and  seated  myself  by  the  blazing 
logs  the  thought  occurred  to  me  how  odd 
an  evening  I  had  been  spending,  to  be 
sure  I  One  thing  I  was  determined  to  do, 
and  that  was  to  look  after  the  welfare  of 
this  dying  child  and  this  strange  lad.  I 
knew  I  should  meet  with  opposition  from 
the  latter,  for  I  could  see  that  his  was  a 
high-spirited  and  independent  nature,  but 
I  told  myself  that  I  would  let  nothing 
daunt  me  and  that,  no  matter  at  what  ex- 
pense of  time  or  money,  I  would  labor  un- 
ceasingly to  bring  these  two — the  child 
and  her  self-sacrificing  protector — to  look 
upon  me  as  a  friend  in  whose  power  per- 
chance it  might  lie  to  bring  sunlight  into 
their  joyless  lives.  Having  so  decided  I 
threw  away  my  cigar,  took  up  the  DebatSf 
and  erelong  had  fallen  into  a  profound 
sleep  from  which  I  was  awakened  by  the 
voice  of  the  great  doctor  saying  calmly  : 
"  Come ;  we  must  not  be  late  ;  it  is 
time  1" 

n. 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
piercingly  cold,  and  the  Rue  de  la  Paix 
looked  perfectly  deserted  as  my  com* 
panion  and  I,  both  well  muflSed  in  furp, 
hurried  into  the  fiacre  which  the  doctor 
had  come  in  from  the  club,  Maryx  giving 
the  ominous  order,  a  la  Roquette !  to  the 
coachman  in  what  seemed  to  me  a  need- 
lessly melodramatic  tone  of  voice. 

'*  I  shall  have  to  leave  you  after  a 
while,"  explained  the  great  man,  puffing 
at  his  cigar,  *  *  for  you  can  well  imagine  I 
am  not  taking  all  this  trouble  out  of  mere 
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morbid  cariosity.  I  am  going  as  a  pro* 
fessional  man,  and  to  study.  I  have  a 
special  permission  to  accompany  the 
officials  to  the  condemned  cell  when  they 
go  to  tell  the  convict  he  most  prepare  to 
die,  and  I  shall  stay  close  by  the  man  un- 
til his  head  falls.  Of  course,  however,  I 
can't  take  you  with  me."     I  shuddered. 

'*  I  would  not  accompany  you  if  I  could, 
mon  cher,^^  I  exclaimed.  **  Do  they 
suffer  much,  do  yon  think  ?" 

Maryx  Qodded  his  head  wisely.  '^  That 
depends  upon  the  individual.  They  would 
probably  suffer,  and  suffer  greatly,  were  it 
really  the  knife  that  killed  them,  but  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  convict  is  prac- 
tically dead  when  he  is  thrown  on  to  the 
plank.'' 

^  *  But  what  do  you  expect  to  see  that 
will  interest  you  in  your  special  depart- 
ment before  the  man  is  killed  ?" 

**  What  do  you  call  my  special  depart- 
ment V '  inquired  Maryx  with  an  amused 
smile. 

'*  The  nerves  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
of  course." 

'*  Quel  toupetP^  murmured  the  great 
man.  '  *'  I  don't  as  a  matter  of  fact  ex- 
pect to  see  anything  very  interesting,  but 
stiU  I  may,  for  Corsi  is,  they  say,  no  ordi- 
nary criminal,  and  perhaps  his  death  will 
be  no  ordinary  death.  His  courage  is,  I 
believe,  not  assumed,  but  the  real  thing, 
not  bravado,  but  real  bravery — an  abso- 
lute contempt  for  death.  I  shall  be  inter- 
ested to  see  whether  this  keeps  up  to  the 
very  last."  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  add- 
ed :  *^  We  whose  business  it  is  to  prolong 
life  can  never  fail  to  learn  something  by 
perching  as  close  to  death  as  possible, 
clinging  as  it  were  around  those  about  to 
depart  until  the  one  is  suddenly  pulled  in, 
and  click  1  the  door  is  slammed  in  our 
faces  I"  . 

This  was  one  of  those  peculiar  speeches 
for  which  Maryx  was  famous,  ana  which 
his  numerous  enemies  declared  that  he 
made  for  the  gallery,  but  which  at  all 
events  were  one  of  the  causes  of  his  being 
constantly  in  hot  water  with  his  less  talka- 
tive brother  savants.  We  both  now  re- 
lapsed into  silence,  Maryx  evidently  en- 
joying his  cigar,  and  I  vainly  endeavoring 
to  find  in  my  heart  some  excuse  for  thus 
sinning  against  the  elementary  laws  of 
taste  and  good  feeling  by  going  to  see  a 
fellow-creature  put  to  death  out  of  mere 
morbid  curiosity. 


Suddenly  Maryx  leant  forward.  "  Here 
we  are  I"  he  said,  and  let  down  the  win- 
dow as  the  carriage  stopped.  We 
alighted,  and  the  doctor  telling  the  coach- 
man where  to  wait  for  us,  we  passed  on 
through  the  crowd  to  the  cordon  of 
Gardes  de  Paris.  **  Cartes  de  la  Prefect- 
ure,*^  murmured  my  companion,  produc- 
ing them.  The  brigadier  after  a  close 
inspection,  both  of  the  cards  and  of  our- 
selves, muttered  a  gruff  Passez  !  and  we 
penetrated  into  the  infernal  circle  whereiu 
the  Dance  of  Death — but  this  time  h  pas 
seul — was  shortly  to  be  performed.  The 
soldiers  lined  the  great  Flace  de  la  Ro- 
quette,  keeping  the  mob  back,  so  there 
was  a  large  open  space  absolutely  empty 
save  for  the  presence  of  a  few  shadows, 
which  I  took,  rightly  or  wrongly  I  know 
not.  to  repesent  reporters  for  the  press. 

Maryx  looked  at  his  watch.  '*  We  shall 
not  have  to  wait  long  now.  Tant  mieux  ! 
It  is  desperately  cold  !"  he  murmured,  and 
then  turning  to  me  said,.'*  You  won't 
mind  my  leaving  vou  now,  will  you  ? 
I  ought  to  go  into  the  prison." 

**Go,  by  all  means,"  I  replied.  **  I 
would  rather  be  alone." 

**  Very  well  then.  Do  you  see  that 
bench  ?  When  the  men  come  to  erect  the 
guillotine  the  police  will  force  you  all  back 
to  the  sidewalk.  You  will  not  find  a 
better  place  to  see  from  than  that  bench, 
so  when  it*s  all  over  I'll  come  for  yoa 
there,  and  if  I  don't  find  you  there,  yoa 
know  where  our  cab  is — I  shall  go  oo 
there  at  once  and  wait  for  you." 

"  Very  well,"  I  assented  ;  and  Maryx 
disappeared  in  the  gloom  in  the  direction 
of  the  prison  where  the  condemned  man 
lay.  I  walked  to  the  bench  he  had  indi- 
cated to  me,  and  sat  down  and  waited. 

The  Grande  Roquette,  wherein  the  pris- 
oners condemned  to  death  sleep  their  last 
sleep  on  earth,  faces  the  Petite  Roquette 
or  prison  for  juvenile  offenders,  so  that 
here  we  have  in  this  comparatively  small 
space  the  whole  historv  of  human  villainy 
— from  the  first  petty  larceny  which  brings 
the  mere  infant  to  the  reformatory  to  the 
cruel  murder  leadins^  to  the  condemned 
cell  from  whence  the  hardened  outcast 
walks  to  the  scaffold.  Horrible  as  the 
place  is  at  the  best  of  times  it  is  of  course 
rendered  ten  times  more  detestable  on  such 
a  night  as  the  one  I  am  describing,  by  the 
fact  of  all  that  is  more  vicious  and  evil  in 
the  French  capital  being  attracted  thither 
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to  see  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy  played 
ont  and  the  curtain  and  the  knife  fall  to- 
gether on  the  story  of  an  ill-spent  life. 
The  aathorities  had,  as  I  have  said,  encir- 
cled the  place  wherein  only  persons  pro- 
vided with  tickets  of  admission  were  al- 
lowed to  penetrate,  but  coming  from  be- 
yond this  infernal  circle,  could  be  heard 
the  cries  and  murmurs  of  the  mob  massed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  cordon^  laughing, 
singing,  cat-calling  and  chattering  like 
jackals. 

Voyez  oe  Corsi : 
Voyez  06  Corps  14 ! 

some  hoarse  voice  broke  ont,  braying  to 
the  well-known  tune  in  Les  Cloches  de 
Comeville^  and  the  refrain  was  at  once 
taken  up  by  a  hundred  cynical  mounte- 
banks. Could  the  sound  of  this  ghastly 
mirth  reach  the  condemned  cell  I  won- 
dered, and  this  gay  strain  wedded  to  such 
terribly  significant  words  be  the  first  warn- 
ing to  the  doomed  man  that  the  end  had 
come  ? 

I  began  walking  up  and  down  to  keep 
warm,  longing  for  the  dawn  to  break,  the 
€hadows  in  the  enclosed  space  becoming 
every  moment  more  numerous  as  the  hour 
for  the  final  expiation  drew  nigh.  Now 
the  half  hour  struck  and  some  verses  of 
poor  Albert  Glatigny  came  to  my  mind. 

Espoirs  I    Buines  ecronlees 

Le  bonheor  avare  s'enfnit ; 
Voioi  les  heores  desolls 

Qui  tentent  dans  la  grande  nnit. 

Was  he  awake,  I  wondered — the  man 
for  whom  this  night  would  be,  dark  as  it 
was,  the  brightest  he  could  hope  to  see 
forevermore  f  Awake  and  thinking,  the 
chambers  of  his  memory,  which  might 
have  been  illuminated  with  the  pure  light 
of  tenderness  and  pity,  transformed  by  a 
hideous  slaughter  trick  into  a  noisome  dun- 

feon  re-echoing  with  the  wailing  of  the 
ates  f 

Evito  tout  ce  que  Ton  aime  ; 

Fnis  jasqa*^  la  flenr  ;  reste  seole 
£t  dans  ton  navrement  snprgine 

Drape-toi,  comiue  en  on  lincenil. 

How  dark  it  was  1  The  moon  had  gone 
long  ago,  and  the  stars  had  gone,  and  the 
dawn  would  not  yet  come  !  Death  had 
perhaps  told  Light  to  wait  until  the  trag- 
edy on  the  scaffold  should  be  over,  and 
morning,  finger  on  lip,  was  standing 
hushed  with  awe,  hesitating  to  unfold  her 


gleams  of  hope  until  the  shadows  of  de- 
spair should  have  dispersed. 

Suddenly  I  saw  a  light,  and  then  an- 
other and  another,  and  then  the  crowd 
that  had  during  the  last  few  minutes  been 
chilled  and  tired  into  comparative  silence 
broke  forth  again,  as  if  reinvigorated  and 
refreshed  by  what  it  saw  approaching — 
the  guillotine  !  Slowly  up  the  ascent, 
drawn  by  a  white  horse  and  with  police- 
men walking  on  either  side  came  a  long 
fourgon  or  covered  cart,  and  through  a 
small  window  in  the  side  a  light  was  seen 
gleaming,  revealing  shadows  passing  to 
and  fro — ^the  shadows  of  the  guardians  of 
the  instrument  of  death,  of  the  valets  of 
the  guillotine.  The  first  cart  was  followed 
by  another,  but  this  second  one  was  alto- 
gether dark  and  sombre,  and  as  these  two 
terrible  vehicles  came  lumbering  slowly 
up,  they  were  followed  by  a  common  cab 
— that  in  which  the  priest  would  proceed 
to  the  cemetery,  when  the  guillotine 
should  have  done  its  worst.  The  two 
carts  stopped,  one  behind  the  other,  but 
the  driver  of  the  cab  turned  quietly  to  the 
left  and  drew  up  by  the  curbstone,  as  if 
bespoken  by  Death  and  willing  to  wait 
patiently,  knowing  that  his  fare  would  net 
deceive  him.  The  police  now  pressed  us 
back  to  make  more  room  for  the  comirg 
performance.  Place  a  sa  Majeste  La 
Mort  /  they  might  have  cried  as  they 
drove  us  back,  and  as  men  looking  like 
carpenters  suddenly  emerged  from  the  sur- 
rounding darkness,  and  opening  one  of  the 
carts  with  a  key  began  taking  out  the 
beams  and  posts,,  the  cross  beams  and 
bolts,  laying  them  carefully  on  the  ground 
preparatory  to  the  building  up  of  the 
throne  on  which  the  King  of  Terrojs 
would  shortly  sit  to  hold  his  couit.  I 
turned  my  head  aside  in  horror,  but  my 
eyes  lighted  on  a  still  more  hideous  sight 
— ^two  baskets,  the  one  small  but  deep 
placed  close  to  the  guillotine  and  on  a  level 
with  it  in  front — the  other,  long  and  com- 
paratively shallow,  placed  to  the  right  of 
the  fatal  plank  ;  in  the  first  mentioned, 
the  small  but  deep  one,  a  tall  burly  youth 
with  bare  arms  was  scratching  out  a  place 
in  the  sawdust  for  the  head,  and  the  pun- 
gent particles  as  they  mounted  made  him 
sneeze  I  I  closed  my  eyes  ;  and  as  a  sar- 
donic whisper  came  to  my  memory  the 
words  of  Jean  Paul — *'  When  the  heart  is 
made  the  altar  of  God,  then  the  head,  the 
mental   faculties,  are  the   lights   on   that 
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altar  1"  Aye  I  but  wben  the  heart  is 
made  the  altar  of  the  Devil — what  of  the 
head  then,  friend  Richter  ?  When  I 
opened  my  eyes  again  the  night  had  taken 
one  terrible  leap  toward  morning.  The 
dawn  was  breaking,  and  I  then,  for  the 
first  time,  noticed  the  double  row  of 
mounted  ^ens-d' amies  facing  the  scaffold, 
the  officers  in  front ;  and  this  sight,  re- 
minding me,  as  it  did,  that  it  was  a  stern 
act  of  jastice  and  not  a  revelry  of  revenge 
that  I  was  about  to  witness  refreshed  me 
as  a  breath  of  air  coming  from  a  purer 
world. 

*'  Ah  !  there  they  go  I'^  murmured  in 
a  hoarse  whisper  a  man  standing  by  my 
side,  and  following  the  direction  of  his 
eyes  I  saw  the  significant  movement  to 
which  he  alluded — five  or  six  individuals 
«lowly  disappeaiing  into  the  prison  through 
the  little  wicket-gate,  which  closed  noise- 
lessly behind  them.  They  had  gone  to 
tell  him,  it  had  at  length  begun,  the  prel- 
ude to  the  end,  and  if  the  condemned 
wretch  had  not  heard  or  suspected  any- 
thing before  that  night  he  would  be  know- 
ing now  1  This  thought  was  teirible  to 
me.  The  sight  of  the  merciless  compos- 
ure of  the  sombre  prison- walls,  while  my 
imagination  whispered  to  me  what  must 
be  going  on  within  them,  drove  me  mad 
and.  filled  my  heart  suddenly  with  im- 
mense pity  for  the  man  about  to  die. 
Everything  was  against  him,  everything 
and  everybody — but  here  a  prolonged  gasp 
of  horror  proceeding  from  a  thousand 
throats  chilled  my  heart  to  silence,  and 
turning,  as  if  spell-bound,  my  reluctant 
eyes  were  liveted  to  what  they  fell  upon. 
The  great  central  gate  of  the  prison  was 
open  wide,  and  from  it  a  white  figure  and 
a  black  figure  emerged  side  by  side,  the 
condemned  man  and  the  priest,  the  felon 
looking  like  an  armless  doll,  fashioned  to 
amuse  a  nursery  full  of  gibbering  demons, 
for  his  head  was  shaved,  his  arms  pin- 
ioned back,  and  his  legs  tied  so  tightly  to* 
.gether  that  he  could  only  totter  or  waddle 
forward,  pushed  gently  from  behind  by 
the  headsman's  aid,  like  a  baby  learning  to 
walk  or  like  a  toy  moving  by  clockwoik. 
1  was  vaguely  conscious  that  the  piiest  was 
in  a  voice  broken  with  emotion  endeavor- 
in^j:  to  encourage  and  comfort  his  charge, 
holding  up  in  his  trembling  hand  a  crucifix 
before  the  hideous  face  which  seemed  to 
pay  no  heed,  to  see  no  cross,  no  Saviour, 
no  hope — only  the    guillotine,   the    red 


beams,  the  knife,  the  baskets.  But  I  was 
only  vaguely  conscious  of  the  words  and 
movements  of  the  priest,  for  my  whole  at- 
tention was  taken  up  by  the  other,  the  one 
who  would  go  on  when  the  priest  should 
be  forced  to  stop,  the  one  who  would  have 
to  continue  his  journey  alone,  and  only 
stop—ah,  where  would  his  dreadful  jour- 
ney end,  and  what  at  that  journey's  end 
would  be  awaiting  him  ?  And  so,  wad- 
dling, tottering,  he  who  had  once  been  a 
man,  but  who  now  looked  hardly  human, 
came  out  to  death  ;  his  gaze — if  anything 
so  inexpressibly  terrible  could  be  called  a 
gaze — never  being  removed  from  the  up- 
per'beam  of  the  guillotine,  or  rather  from 
that  part  of  the  scaffold  that  was  the  most 
full  of  meaning  to  him — the  knife.  When 
this  terrible  couple — the  man  in  black  and 
the  thing  in  white — had  advanced  within 
two  yards  of  the  guillotine  the  priest 
stopped,  took  the  felon  in  his  arms,  kissed 
hiul  twice,  and  then  stepped  quickly  back. 
Even  as  he  did  so  the  white  thing  was 
seized  and  hurled  with  great  violence  for- 
ward on  to  the  plank,  the  executioner 
waved  his  hands,  the  plank  fell  forward 
and  the  knife  shot  down  with  a  re-echo- 
ing, tremendous  crash,  and  then  a  wild 
scream  rent  the  air,  and  turning,  I  saw 
some  one  who  had  been  standing  not  far 
from  me  fall  backwards  in  a  dead  faint, 
doubtless  overcome  by  the  horror  of  the 
scene,  and  as  he  fell  I  recognized  my 
strange  young  friend  and  fellow-country- 
man— Roselin  Tudor. 

III. 

Pushing  my  way  roughly  through  the 
crowd  I  was  by  the  lad's  side  at  once. 

'*  I  know  him,"  I  exclaimed,  "  he  is  a 
friend  of  mine."  Then,  turning  to  the 
policehian,  1  said,  **  I  came  up  here  with 
I*rofessor  Leopold  Maryx,  and — " 

'^  Ah  I  Dr.  Maryx  I"  exclaimed  a 
young  man  standing  near.  *'  There  he 
comes."  And,  indeed,  just  at  that  mo- 
ment the  head  of  the  great  $avant  was 
seen  towering  over  the  crowd  and  ad- 
vancing in  my  direction. 

**  What  is  the  matter  ?"  he  exclaimed, 
rather  gruffly,  and  evidently  not  in  the 
best  of  humors. 

**  This  young  fellow  is  a  friend  of  mine 
and  has  fainted,  that's  all,"  I  explained. 
* '  1  know  where  he  lives  and  want  to  get 
him  home." 

In  an  instant  I  had  a  hundred  offers  of 
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asM stance,  for  the  sight  of  the  red  rosette 
of  a  Commauder  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
which  ihe  doctor  wore  in  his  buttonhole, 
acted  like  a  charm.  The  lad  was  still  un- 
conscious, and  Maryx,  after  having  stared 
at  him  for  a  moment,  suggested  that  he 
had  better  be  carried  to  a  neighboring 
wine-shop  and  fortified  with  some  cordial 
before  being  taken  home.  So  two  stal- 
wart men  lifted  the  light  burden  and  led 
the  way  to  the  nearest  bastringue,  Marjx 
and  I  following  in  the  rear. 

**  Well,"  I  ventured  to  inquire,  **  and 
were  you  pleased  t  Did  yon  succeed  in 
observing  anything  of  special  interest  T' 
Maryx  shook  his  head  savagely. 

"Interest!"  he  echoed.  **Why,  it 
has  been  an  absolute  waste  of  time  coming 
here.  If  I'd  known  what  I  know  now, 
I'd  have  given  jou  my  card  to  come  alone 
and  stuck  to  the  baecarai.  Why,  the  man 
was  such  an  arrant  coward  that  he  almost 
had  a  fit  when  the  barber's  scissors 
touched  his  neck  cropping  his  hair.  I 
have  seen  many  criminals  die  in  many 
countries  in  my  life,  but  I  never  saw  such 
an  uninteresting  cur  as  this  Corsi  !" 

**  But  they  told  you  he  was  brave." 

"  Bah  I  Mere  bravado.  He  counted 
on  the  President  commuting  his  sentence 
at  the  last  minute.  Have  you  got  a 
cigar  ?" 

We  had  now  reached  the  shop  and, 
having  explained  matters  to  the  landlord, 
we  were  shown  into  an  inner  room  where 
the  boy  was  laid  on  a  table  and  Maryx  be- 
gan to  attend  to  him.  No  crowd  had  fol- 
lowed us,  for  I  fancy  fainting-fits  are  not 
uncommon  events  in  that  quarter  on  such 
occasions,  but  the  front  room  of  the  wine- 
shop was  nevertheless  packed  tight  with  a 
vile  mob  of  ruffians  of  every  description, 
who  discussed  the  ghastly  spectacle  they 
had  come  to  witness  over  their  absinthe 
and  brandy.  As  their  remarks  were  wholly 
unedifying  I  closed  the  door,  and  as  I 
turned  saw  Tudor  opening  his  eyes.  As 
his  mind  seemed  to  grasp  the  situation  his 
face  flushed  —  the  strangely  powerful, 
rugged,  ugly  face — and  he  made  a  violent 
endeavor  to  spring  from  the  table,  but 
Maryx  held  him  down  gently  but  firmly. 

'^  Be  still,  my  boy,  be  still,"  he  said, 
in  a  quiet  tone  of  command. 

**  Where  am  I  ?  Who  are  you  ? 
gasped  the  boy  in  French,  but  then  as  I 
approached  and  his  eyes  fell  upon  me,  he 
fell   back    overcome   with    astonishment, 


murmuring  in  English,  ^'  You  here  ?  Am 
I  dreaming!" 

**  No,  my  dear  fellow,"  I  replied 
cheerfully,  **  you  are  not  dreaming.  You 
are  all  right  now.  You  fainted,  that's  all, 
and  I  happened  luckily  to  be  by  and  took 
the  liberty  of  taking  care  of  you.  You'll 
be  all  right  in  a  minute." 

**  Where  am  I  f"  he  inquired  in  a 
husky  voice.  '^  How  did  I  faint  ?  Wheie 
did  I  faint  ?" 

**  Why,  you  came  up  here  as  I  did,  I 
suppose,  to  see  the  man  guillotined, 
and—" 

"  Oh,  I  remember !"  murmured  the 
poor  lad,  in  a  tune  of  horror,  and  falling 
back  he  became  once  more  insensible. 
This  second  fainting-fit  lasted  much  longer 
than  the  previous  one,  lasted  indeed  so 
long  that  I  could  see  it  caused  Maryx  con- 
siderable anxiety,  although  he  said  noth- 
ing. *'  Ah,  it's  all  right  now,"  he  mur- 
mured at  length  as  the  lad  gave  signs  of 
recovering  consciousness,  '^  and  high  time 
too."  Then,  taking  up  a  glass  of  kirsch 
he  bent  over  the  lad  as  he  opened  his 
eyes,  saying,  '^  Drink  this  at  once,  it  will 
do  you  good."  A  look  of  suspicion 
crossed  the  scarred  leonine  face,  but  then 
the  poor  eyes  lighted  on  the  magic  rosette, 
he  glanced  at  Maryx  who  was  smiling,  and 
then  at  me,  and  then,  as  if  reassured,  he 
opened  his  mouth  and  drank  the  cordial. 

**Ah,"  said  the  doctor.  **  That's  a 
good  boy,  now  you're  all  right." 

'*  Thank  you,  Monsieur,"  murmured 
the  lad  in  French,  **  you  are  very  kind  to 


me. 
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''  You  will  be  all  right  in  a  minute  or 
two,  Tudor,"  I  said,  speaking  in  English, 
'^  but  you  must  let  me  see  you  home. 
You  are  too  weak  to  go  home  by  your- 
self." 

**  Oh,  no,"  he  exclaimed.  **  I  can  get 
home  perfectly  well  by  myself  in  a  min- 
ute.    I'd  rather." 

**  I  don't  care  what  you'd  rather  do," 
broke  in  Maryx,  with  affected  sternness. 
*'  I  know  better  than  you  do,  and  I  tell 
you  you  are  not  in  a  fit  state  to  go  home 
by  yourself.  If  you  will  not  let  my 
friend  here  take  you  home,  I  shall  go 
with  you  myself.  Where  does  he  live  ?" 
he  added,  in  a  low  tone. 

**  298  Rue  St.  Marc,"  I  replied  in  a 
whisper,  but  the  lad  heard  me^  opened  his 
eyes  and  smiled. 

**  Ah  I  you  remember  !"  he  murmured. 
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Maryx  hnd  taken  oat  his  note-book,  and 
after  scribbling  a  few  lines  on  a  page,  tore 
it  out  and  gave  it  to  me.  **  He  lives  near 
a  friend  of  mine,  Dr.  Tan^q^y,  Rue  Louis 
le  Grand,  94.  Send  for  him  at  once  and 
use  my  name.  I  hope  you  take  no  par- 
ticular interest  in  this  lad,  for  he  has  not 
a  year's  life  left  in  him."  Maryx  watched 
me  narrowly  as  I  read  what  he  had  writ- 
ten, but  my  face  evidently  revealed  to  him 
nothing  of  importance,  for  as  my  eyes  met 
his,  he  smiled  and  nodded  his  head. 
Then  he  went  to  the  door  and  called  for 
the  frightened  landlord. 

*^  Is  there  a  chemist  near  here  V  he 
inquired. 

'*  Yes,  Monsieur — only  two  steps  off." 
Maryx  wrote  a  few  lines  and  gave  them  to 
the  man,  at  the  same  time  extracting  a 
louis  from  his  pocket. 

^*  Bring  back  the  chemist  and  his  medi- 
cine with  him  in  five  minutes  and  I  will 
give  you  this.  Now  be  off  I  Make 
haste  !"  When  the  man  had  gone  Maryx 
turned  to  me.  *^  You  had  better  go  to 
our  cab  and  have  it  brought  to  the  door 
here  at  once.  I  shall  take  this  lad  back 
irith  me  myself  ;  he  interests  me.  There 
will  be  no  room  for  you,  so  yon  had  bet- 
ter ^o  on  to  his  home  before  us  and  pre- 
pare his  friends.  You  are  no  good  here, 
and  you  may  be  useful  there.  We  shall 
be  there  soon  after  you."     I  hesitated. 

*'  What  is  it  ?"  asked  the  great  man  ; 
then  he  added  impatiently,  almost  rudely, 
**  Why  don't  you  do  as  I  tell  you  t"  I 
had  intended  telling  Maryx  what  I  knew 
of  the  lad's  home,  but  the  imperative  tone 
in  which  these  last  words  were  uttered 
closed  my  lips  and  I  departed.  When  I 
had  found  our  cab  and  driven  back  in  it, 
the  chemist  had  alieady  arrived,  and 
Maryx  had  given  orders  that  no  one  was 
to  be  admitted  to  the  inner  room.  So  I 
left  word  that  1  had  gone  on,  hailed  a 
passing  ,/uzcrf,  jumped  in  and  drove  off  to 
the  address  the  lad  had  given  me.  The 
Rue  St.  Marc  is  an  old  street,  and  No.  298 
is  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  it,  a  house 
that  had  very  evidently  been  built  for 
some  one  of  the  wealthy  citizens  of  Paris 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago — an 
old  hotel  in  fact,  with  a  splendid  gateway 
and  spacious  courtyard,  the  lower  part  of 
the  building  being  now  used  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  but  even  the  upper 
rooms  being  only  let  out  to  most  respect- 
able tenants. 


It  was  now  nearly  seven,  and  Parisians 
being  (although  such  is  not  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  case)  much  earlier  risers 
than  Londoners,  I  found  the  cimcierpe 
busy  washing  the  courtyard.  He  was  an 
old  man  and  I  could  see  at  a  glance  one  of 
kind  and  gentle  nature.  I  told  him  al 
once  my  story  ;  how  M.  Tudor,  who  was 
a  friend  and  fellow-countryman  of  mine, 
had  fainted  in  my  company  an  hour  or  an 
hour  and  a  half  before,  how  he  was  hav- 
ing the  best  'possible  medical  attendance, 
and  how  I  expected  him  home  every  mo- 
ment, and  had  come  on  beforehand  to  tell 
his  friends  of  his  accident. 

**M.  Tudor!"  exclaimed  the  worthy 
man,  almost  letting  the  broom  fall  in  his 
astonishment  and  consternation.  ^'  You 
mean  little  Roselin  !"  I  nodded  assent. 
'^  Fainted  1"  he  continued,  *'  and  where  ? 
Ho  has  lived  here  two  years,  and  I  never 
knew  him  out  so  late  before,  although  he 
often  sits  up  copying  all  night.  And  to- 
night of  all  nights  I' ' 

**  Why  do  you  say  Mo-night  of  all 
nights '  ?"  I  inquired.  The  man  looked 
at  me  evidently  surprised. 

''  Well,  and  Corsi  ?  Wasn't  it  for  this 
morning  ?  The  papers  say  so."  I  saw  I 
was  treading  on  dangerous  ground  and  so 
held  my  peace,  not  wishing  my  pretended 
knowledge  to  elicit  any  particulars  con- 
cerning the  lad's  life  which  he  himself  had 
not  told  me  ;  but  my  discretion  was  of  no 
avail,  for  the  eoneierge,  interpreting  by  ray 
silence  and  increased  sadness  of  aspect 
that  I  knew  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  proceeded  *'  Ce  predin  d$  Cartif 
He  ought  to  be  guillotined  twice  over,  for 
he  really  killed  two  people.  M.  Roselin 
will  never  get  pvcr  the  murder  of  Mdlle. 
Marie." 

"  Mdlle.  Marie  I"  I  echoed,  now  fairly 
amazed.     '*  I  don't  understand  I" 

The  man  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  in 
astonishment  and  then  said  suspiciously, 
^'  I  thought  you  said  you  were  a  fiiend  of 
M.  Tudor  ?" 

'^  So  I  am,"  I  stammered,  *^  but  I  have 
not  known  him  long,  and — " 

**  Bah  1"  interrupted  the  man.  **  Then 
his  private  affairs  can  hardly  interest  yoa. 
I'm  sorry  I  spoke.  I  naturally  thought  aa 
he  sent  you  on  to  let  us  know  that — " 

'*  He  did  not  send  me  on,  he  does  not 
know  that  I  have  come  on,  he — ^but  here 
he  is  1"  I  abruptly  broke  off  as  a  cab 
drove  up  to  the  door.     Maryx  leant  out 
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of  the  carriage  window  and  beckoned  to 
me  and  the  concierge, 

*'  He  tells  me  he  lives  on  the  fifth  floor  ; 
he  mast  be  carried  up  ;  he  can't  walk." 
But  here  Tudor,  who  was  lying  half  back 
in  the  arms  of  the  chemifit*s  assistant  with 
his  head  on  a  pillow  in  a  half  swoon, 
opened  his  eyes,  and  on  recognizing  the 
concierge  an  expression  of  great  anxiety 
came  over  his  face. 

**  Aristide,'*  he  whispered,  catching  his 
breathy  **  she  doesn't'  know,  does  she  f" 
The  honest  concierge  shook  his  head  and 
his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

**  No,  mon  pauvre  ami,  she  knows  noth- 
ing. We  didn't  know  you  had  gone  out, 
yon  said  nothing  to  us  about  it ;  but  when 
my  wife  went  up  as  usual  this  morning  she 
found  the  little  one  sound  asleep  with  the 
doll  in  her  arms.  That  was  only  half  an 
hour  ago." 

**  I  ought  not  to  have  left  her  ;  it  was 
selfish  of  me,  but  I  am  punished  for  it." 
Here  he  closed  his  eyes  wearily.  Maryx 
got  out  of  the  cab  and  took  the  concierge 
and  myself  aside. 

**  This,"  he  said,  **  I  fear  will  be  a  very 
serious  case.  His  nervous  system  has  re- 
ceived a  very  terrible  shock,  and  his  con- 
stitution seems  to  me  to  have  been  always 
weak.  Perhaps  he  works  too  hard." 
H^re  the  concierge,  seeing  that  he  was 
speaking  to  a  man  of  importance,  cast  his 
discretion  to  the  winds  and  began  eagerly  : 
•*  Oh,  yes.  Monsieur,  he  works  very  hard 
and  he  was  never  strong,  I — " 

**  Never  mind  now,"  interrupted  the 
doctor.  **  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get 
him  to  his  bed«  Pray  go  and  tell  your 
wife  and  then  come  back  and  help  us  carry 
him  upstairs  to  his  room.  He  is  suffering 
from  a  series  of  fainting  fits  and  I  want  to 
get  him  to  bed  at  once.  Pray  lose  no 
time  ;  I  don't  want  him  to  faint  in  the 
cab.'*'  The  wife  of  the  concierge  now  put 
in  an  appearance,  and  being  like  all  the 
Parisiennes  a  most  sensible  and  practical 
although  most  tenderhearted  woman,  she 
wasted  no  time  in  vain  lamentation  but 
gave  me  at  once  some  useful  information. 
I  explained  everything  to  her  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

'^  M.  Tudor  is  an  Englishman,  as  you 
know,  and  I  met  him  last  evening  for  the 
first  time.  He  greatly  interested  me,  and 
I  am  only  anxious  to  be  of  service  to 
him." 

**  Ah  I"  she  interrupted,  **  is  Monsieur 


then  the  gentleman  who  boufirht  that  beau- 
tiful doll  for  little  Mariette  ?"  I  nodded. 
*'  Oh,  if  you  had  only  seen  the  pleasure  it 
gave  her  I  Chkre  petite  /  What  she  has 
suffered  and  what  M.  Koselin  has  suffered, 
God  only  knows  !" 

**  She  is  asleep  now,  is  she  not  ?" 

*  *  Yes,  at  least  she  was  half  an  hour  ago 
— asleep  with  the  doll  in  her  arms.  But 
she  is  so  weak  she  sleeps  most  of  the 
time  !" 

'*  There  is  no  one  else  living  with  them, 
is  there  ?"  I  inquired. 

'^  No  one  ;  M.  Roselin  lived  here  alone  . 
until  the  mother  of  the  little  one  was  mur- 
dered, and  then  he  took  her  to  live  with 
him.  But  she  will  not  live  long  ;  the  doc- 
tors say  she  may  die  any  day  now. "  These 
few  words  of  explanation  took  only  a  min- 
ute or  two  and  were  spoken  as  the  chem- 
ist's assistant  and  Aristide  were  '  making, 
under  the  surveillance  of  Maryx,  prepara- 
tions to  lift  the  inanimate  form  (for  the 
poor  boy  had  fainted  again)  from  the  cab. 

**  Let  me,"  said  the  concierge,  "  I  can 
easily  carry  him  alone.  He  weighs  noth- 
ing, pauvre  petit/  Here,  Caroline,"  ad- 
dressing his  wife,  ''  take  the  key  and  go 
up  with  the  gentlemen  first." 

**  Yon  go  with  her,"  said  Maryx,  turn- 
ing to  me,  '*  and  see  that  all  is  right.  I 
will  stay  here  and  see  the  boy  is  properly 
lifted."  So  turning  into  the  courtyard  I 
followed  the  woman,  who  with  key  in 
hand  led  the  way. 

"  We  need  not  disturb  the  little  one," 
she  explained  breathlessly  as  we  mounted 
the  stairs,  ''  M.  Roselin's  bedroom  where 
he  sleeps  and  works  is  next  to  hers,  but 
there  is  a  thick  wall  between  and  she  will 
hear  nothing  if  we  are  careful.  I  had  no 
idea  he  had  gone  out ;  he  ought  to  have 
told  us.  He  came  in  at  midnight  with  the 
doll  ;  we  were  just  going  to  bed,  but  he 
dropped  in  to  see  us  to  ask  us  to  come  up 
and  see  the  little  one's  delight.  So  we 
both  left  the  loge  and  went  up  with  him. 
She  was  waiting  for  him  wide  awake,  for 
he  had  told  her  he  was  goiug  to  bring  it 
to  her.  She  has  talked  of  nothing  else  for 
weeks  past.  Oh,  Monsieur,  if  you  had 
only  seen  her  joy  it  would  have  made  you 
cry  !  She  heard  us  coming,  for  as  I 
opened  the  door  M.  Roselin  called  out, 
*  I've  got  it,  cherie,  I've  got  it  I '  and  we 
found  her  sitting  up  in  bod  trembling  with 
excitement,  her  arms  outstretched.  Then 
M.  Roselin  ran  up  to  her  and  put  the  box 
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in  lier  arms  and  took  her  in  his  and  kissed 
her  and  fondled  her.  He  was  crying. 
Monsieur,  I  saw  the  tears  streaming  down 
his  face.  But  the  little  one  hardly  seemed 
to  notice  him,  she  was  so  anxious  to  see 
the  doll,"  and  here  the  woman  paused 
breathlessly. 

**  And  when  she  did  see  itT'  I  in- 
quired. 

*^  Ah,  Monsieur,  when  she  did  see  it 
she  cried  out  in  a  piteous  way,  *'  JUaman  f 
Maman  !  Maman ! '  and  took  it  in  her 
arms  and  hugged  and  kissed  it,  and  then 
.  we  all  cried  and  laughed  together.  Then 
we  left  them,  my  husband  and  I,  and  we 
heard  nothing  more.  M.  Roselin  &aid 
nothing  about  going  out,  but  as  I  always 
come  up  at  seren  to  see  how  Mariette  is  I 
found  he  was  not  in,  and  the  little  one  was 
alone  and  asleep,  and  so  I  went  away  with- 
out waking  her.  He  must  have  cfcpt  out 
in  the  early  morning. " 

We  had  now  reached  the  fifth  floor,  and 
the  worthy  woman  unlocking  a  door  to 
the  left  of  the  landing  we  found  ourselves 
at  once  in  a  large,  lofty,  wainscoted,  old- 
fashioned  room  very  poorly  furnished  and 
with  the  floor  littered  with  papers.  In  one 
corner  stood  a  small  iron  bedstead,  in  the 
centre  of  the  room  a  writing-desk  also 
covered  with  papers ;  and  these,  with 
three  shabby  chairs  which  might  at  one 
time  have  been  green  but  which  were  now 
no  color  in  particular,  a  chest  of  drawers, 
and  a  washing-stand  completed  the  fur- 
niture of  this  humble  dwelling.  The  look- 
inff-glass  over  the  fireplace  was  crowded 
with  letters,  memoranda,  and  cards. 

**  The  little  one  sleeps  next  door,"  whis- 
pered the  woman  nodding  in  the  direction 
of  a  thick  green  baize  door  which  was 
closed,  '^  and  the  walls  are  so  thick  that 
when  the  door  is  closed  you  have  to  call 
to  be  heard.''  While  thus  speaking  she 
was  opening  and  smoothing  the  bed  which 
had  evidently  not  been  slept  in,  and  now, 
as  I  heard  the  tread  of  men  carrying  a 
burden  mounting  the  stairs,  she  began 
making  the  fire,  I  standing  by  her  side  the 
while  and  half  unconsciously  reading  the 
open  notes  and  cards  lying  on  the  mantel- 
shelf, when  my  eyes  lighted  on  a  photo- 
graph of  a  young  actress,  and  I  recognized 
at  once  the  girl  I  had  seen  three  years  be- 
fore acting  in  Lei  Troig  MargoU,  at  the 
Bouffes  —  Marie  Dufresne,  the  woman 
Corsi  had  assassinated,  the  ^mother  of  the 
child  sleeping  in  the  next  room.     Uow 


well  I  understood  now  the  look  of  horror 
which  had  come  into  hb  face  when  he 
said,  in  reply  to  ray  question,  *^Her 
mother  did  not  die  of  coDsomption  !" 
But  the  sound  of  footsteps  slowly  mount- 
ing the  stairs  drew  nearer,  and  Maryx  en- 
tered the  room. 

**  Ha  r'  exclaimed  the  great  man  draw- 
ing a  long  breath,  '  *'  Your  friend  lives  too 
near  paradise  to  suit  me,  but  he  has  com- 
fortable enough  quarters  when  you  gel 
here.  Here  he  is — be  careful — be  care- 
ful— ''  and  the  ecncurge  came  staggering 
into  the  room,  carrying  in  his  arnos  the 
unconscious  lad  and  followed  by  the 
chemist's  assistant.  ^'  Lay  him  on  the 
bed — there — gently — so.  We  will  undresa 
him  and  put  him  to  bed  presently.  Lift 
his  head  higher  —  there,  that's  right." 
Then  turning  to  me  he  said,  *^  What  do 
you  intend  doing  ?  I  am  going  to  stay 
here.  I  have  nothing  special  to  do  thia 
morning,  and  this  case  interests  me." 

'*  Of  course  I  shall  stay,''  I  replied. 
*'  I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  am  obliged 
to  you,  Maryx,"  and  I  tiied  to  take  his 
hand.  But  he  laughed,  and  ignoring  my 
proffered  hand  ran  his  fingers  through  his 
beard. 

^^  How  absurd  I"  he  exclaimed.  '^  I 
am  merely  indulging  in  a  caprice  ;  that  is 
all.     Is  he  living  alone  K" 

^'  No,  he  has  a  child,  a  little  girl,  liv- 
ing with  him.  She  is  asleep  now  in  that 
room  and  knows  nothing."  And  then, 
speaking  in  German,  I  told  him  in  a  few 
words  what  I  knew,  Maryx  all  the  while 
listening  to  me,  but  keeping  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  prostrate  form  of  the  lad  on  the 
bed. 

^'  No,  no,  no  !"  he  exclaimed  suddenly 
to  the  chemist's  assistant,  who  had  unbut- 
toned the  boy's  collar,  extracted  a  small 
bottle  from  his  pocket,  uncorked  it,  and 
was  about  to  apply  it  to  the  lad's  lips, 
^*  Leave  him  alone.  I  will  attend  to  him  ' 
presently  myself.  But  if  you  want  to 
make  youiself  useful,  get  this  made  up  for 
me  at  once  and  bring  it  back  yourself," 
and  drawing  up  a  chair  to  the  writing-desk 
he  sat  down,  pushed  all  the  papers  and 
books  on  to  the  floor  carelessly,  seized  a 
pen  and  piece  of  paper  and  began  writ- 
ing, talking  as  he  wrote.  *'  When  you 
have  got  this  made  up  and  have  brought 
it  back  to  me  yourself,  go  to  Dr.  Tangpy's 
— you  know  where  he  lives,  just  round  the 
corner,  don't  you  ?" 
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**7e8,  M.  leDoctcur." 

''  Welly  go  to  him,  wake  hitn  if  neces- 
sary, and  tell  him  I  want  to  see  him  here 
at  once  and  shall  wait  until  he  ^cornea. 
Tell  him  in  fact  what  yoa  like,  but  bring 
him  back  with  you."  The  man,  delight- 
ed beyond  measure  at  being  entrusted  with 
a  message  from  so  illustrious  an  individual 
as  Professor  Leopold  Maryx,  bowed  and 
depaited. 

'*  Now,"  said  Maryx,  speaking  very 
quickly  and  in  German,  ^ '  I  roust  repeat 
to  you  what  I  said  before.  This  is  a  very 
serious  case.  I  will  not  bore  you  with 
scientific  terms  you  would  not  understand, 
but  I  tell  you  frankly  the  boy  is  dying — 
that  is,  he  will  not,  may  not  at  least,  die 
DOW,  but  he  certainly  will  not  live  a  year 
unless  some  extraordinary  change  for  the 
better  sets  in,  which  I  can  hardly  hope 
for.  He  is  insensible  now  and  will  remain 
BO  until  I  choose  to  brin^  him  round,  which 
I  shall  do  presently.  But  he  will  need 
constant  care  and  watching.  I  will  stay 
by  him  till  my  friend  Tangpy  comes, "  and 
here  Maryx  divested  himself  of  his  hat, 
gloves,  and  voluminous  fur  coat,  and  be- 
gan arranging  his  disordered  evening  dress, 
smoothing  his  white  tie  and  examining 
with  great  care  a  rather  damaged  gardenia, 
as  if  he  were  about  to  wait  upon  an  arch- 
duchess— *'  and  I  will  tell  Tangpy  what  I 
think  and  then  leave  your  protegh  in  his 
hands,  for  I  am  lunching  with  Yulpian  at 
twelve,  and  leave  for  Vienna  to-night. 
What  do  you  intend  doing  ?* ' 

'^  You  asked  mo  that  before  and  I  told 
you.  I  shall  stay  here  also,"  I  replied, 
following  the  example  set  me  by  Maryx, 
and  throwing  my  great  coat  and  other  ac- 
coutrements on  top  of  his.  '*  I  shall  wait 
until  you  think  I  can  go  back  to  the  hotel 
and  change  my  dress,  and  then  come  back 
here  again.  1  can't  tell  you  how  this  poor 
lad  interests  me." 

Maryx  nodded,  then  changing  into 
French  and  addressing  the  concierge  and  his 
wife,  whose  horror  at  hearing  the  detested 
language  spoken  had  been  somewhat  modi- 
fied by  the  unexpected  sight  of  two  gen- 
tlemen in  evening  dress  standing  before 
them  :  *'  Tell  me  about  this  little  girl — my 
fnend  here  tells  me  she  is  very  ill."  The 
woman  nodded.  *'  She  is  sleeping  in 
there,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  green 
baize  door.  '*  Shall  I  go  and  wake  her  ?" 
Maryx  hesitated. 

'*  No,"  he  said  after  a  pause,  '^  I  think 


I  will  go  in  myself.  If  she  is  asleep  I 
shall  have  time  to  watch  her,  listen  to  her 
breathing  and  see  what  I  think  of  her.  If 
she  is  awake  I  will  call  you  in."  And  so 
saying  Maryx  walked  to  the  green  baize 
door,  opened  it  softly  and  passed  into  the 
next  room  on  tip^toe,  the  door  swinging 
to  noiselessly  behind  him.  But  in  a  mo- 
ment he  was  back  again,  saying  very  gen- 
tly, and  in  almost  a  reverent  tone,  *'  Poor 
little  child,  she  is  dead  !" 

^*  Dead  !"  echoed  the  concierge  and  his 
wife,  **  Dead  !" 

'^  Come  and  see,"  said  the  doctor, 
opening  the  door,  ^*  she  has  been  dead 
an  hour  at  least." 

The  room  into  which  we  now  passed 
was  even  more  large  and  airy  than  the  one 
in  which  poor  Tudor  lay,  and  had  evident- 
ly been  tastefully  decorated  by  him  for  his 
little  friend.  There  was  a  sofa  and  a 
chaise  longue  and  many  easy  chairs,  and 
an  open  piano  with  a  piece  of  music  stand- 
ing on  the  rest  as  if  the  player  had  sud- 
denly* been  interrupted  in  his  playing  ; 
and  there  were  violets  on  the  table  and 
pretty  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  toys  on 
the  mantelshelf  and  on  the  chest  of  drawers 
and  table — cheap  toys,  but  the  l>e8t  he 
could  afford  to  buy — and  a  child's  pic- 
ture-book lying  open  on  the  little  table  by 
the  bed,  with  a  crucifix  by  it  and  a  closed 
prayer  book  ;  and  the  bed  itself  was  white 
and  bright  and  pretty,  and  had  dainty  lit- 
tle pink  curtains  hanging  over  it  and  half 
hiding  it ;  curtains  which  Maryx  now  drew 
back  to  show  us  that  he  had  not  been  de- 
ceived. There  she  lay,  a  pretty  little 
baby-girl,  lying  as  if  asleep,  with  a  smile 
upon  her  face,  clasping  tightly  in  her  arms 
the  beautifully  dressed  doll,  the  bright, 
pretty  face  of  the  puppet  with  the  staring 
blue  eyes,  the  pcolden  curl?,  the  little  ear- 
rings, and  the  fashionable  bonnet,  lying 
close  beside  the  ashen  cheek  of  the  dead 
child  who  had  so  longed  for  it  and  so  loved 
it  because  it  looked  like  her  murdered 
mother,  and  who  now  in  God's  mercy  had 
been  taken  to  that  mother.  Death,  more 
capricious  than  any  pretty  woman,  had 
put  aside  all  aspect  of  sombre  majesty 
here,  had  come  on  his  mission  of  peace 
.unaccompanied  by  any  horror,  but  lay 
nestling  there  like  a  soft  white  dove  hid- 
ing under  a  ptetty  toy. 

**  How  very  beautiful  !"  murmured 
Maryx  in  German,  and  my  heart  echoed 
his    words.       **  How    very    beautiful  I" 
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And  80  we  three  stood  there  speechless 
and  in  awe — spell- bound  at  the  sight  of 
this  most  vulgar  accident  of  life — the  end- 
ing of  it,  that  common  event  which  Schiller 
says  is  so  universal  that  it  must  be  good. 
And  gazing  on  that  fair  dead  face,  the 
thought  came  to  me  how  strange  it  was 
that  I,  by  the  merest  accident,  should  have 
been  the  means  of  enlivening  it  with  its 
last  smile,  and  yet  have  come  too  late  to 
make  smiles  dwell  thereon  as  I  had  hoped 
to  do.  And  then  the  love,  the  simple 
self-sacrificing  love  this  dying  lad  iu  the 
next  room  bore  to  the  dead  child  lying 
there,  how  everything  told  of  it, — the  doll 
she  held  in  her  arms  most  of  all  1  And  as 
this  thought  came  to  my  mind,  my  eyes 
left  the  two  pretty  and  inanimate  child- 
faces  lying  cheek  by  cheek  on  the  pillow, 
— the  one  as  lifeless  as  the  other,  but  both 
smiling — and  fell  upon  the  music  lying 
open  on  the  piano.  I  recognized  it  at 
once,  for  it  was  one  of  my  favorites — a 
waltz  of  Chopin,  a  posthumous  work,* 
one  of  the  saddest  and  most  touching  ex- 
pressions of  a  broken  heart.  Innocent 
and  tender  in  its  utterance  as  this  child's 
life,  but  sad  as  her  untimely  death,  no 
piece  of  music  ever  composed  by  a  great 
master  mind  could  possibly  have  been 
more  iu  harmony  with  what  so  lightly  lay 
upon  that  bed  than  this. 

Maryx  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 
Turning  to  the  man  he  said,  *'  You  had 
better  go  to  the  Mairie  and  report  this  at 
once.  My  friend,  Dr.  Tangpy,  who  will 
be  here  in  a  few  minutes,  will  see  about 
the  rest.  In  the  mean  time  you  had  all 
better  leave  me  here  alone." 

So  we  three,  the  man  and  his  wife  and 
I  returned  to  the  adjoining  room,  where 
we  found  Tudor  still  lying  on  his  back  in- 
sensible, looking  indeed  far  more  like  a 
corpse  than  she  whose  breath  had  really 
sped  forever  ;  and  it  was  in  fact  probably 
the  majesty  of  his  stillness  and  the  great 
pathos  of  the  repose  of  this  lad,  who 
would  soon  be  called  back  again  to  life  to 
have  his  heart  once  more  cruelly  wounded, 
that  checked  the  outburst  of  violent  emo- 
tion which  I  had  seen  foreshadowed  in  the 
face  of  both  the  concierge  and  his  wife. 

*'*'  Hush  I*'  I  said  in  a  whisper,  pointing 
to  the  lad,  as  if  he  could  hear  us,  *'  we 
must  be  quiet  and  make  no  noise.  It  is 
all  over  with  her — we  must  now  only  think 

*  Book  iv.    1836.     Op.  Iziz. 


of  him."  Then  turning  to  the  man — 
**  You  had  better  go  at  once  to  the 
Mairie,"  I  said,  ''but  send  me  the  first 
commissionaire  you  meet  on  your  way. 
Your  wife  will  stay  with  me  for  a  moment, 
— I  have  something  to  say  to  her. ' *  When 
the  man,  who  by  this  time  could  with 
difficulty  restrain  his  emotion,  had  left  the 
room,  I  said  to  his  wife,  who  stood  as  if 
half  dazed,  looking  at  the  unconscious 
youth  and  with  the  tears  streaming  down 
her  cheeks,  '*  Have  you  any  vacant  rooms 
in  the  house  ?" 

At  first  she  could  hardly  trust  herself  to 
answer  me,  but  at  length  she  said,  '*  Yes, 
there  is  a  large  apartment  on  this  same 
floor  to  be  let,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
landiuGC,  but  it  is  uvfurnished." 

**  Well,  I  will  lake  it  for  the  time  be- 
ing, until  the  propriktaire  lets  it  I  will 
pay  him  beforehand,  so  he  need  fear  noth- 
ing. You  can  easily  hire  or  buy  for  me 
what  is  necessary.  I  am  going  to  stay 
here  " — and  I  put  money  into  her  hand, 
the  poor  woman  gazing  at  me  with  an  as- 
tonishment that  almost  interrupted  the  fall- 
ing of  her  tears.  Then  I  sat  down  and 
wrote  two  letters, — one  a  line  to  my  ser- 
vant at  the  hotel,  telling  him  to  bring  me 
what  was  necessary,  and  then  a  letter  to 
one  of  my  dearest  friends,  the  Dnchesse 
de  Lussac,  who  is  as  good  as  she  is  fair 
and  as  fair  as  she  is  good,  and  what  can  I 
say  more  ?  I  hurriedly  told  her  all,  add- 
ing that  I  knew  I  could  rely  upon  her  aid 
and  advice,  and  that  I  should  wait  im- 
patiently until  she  could  come  and  give  it 
to  me.  t)  ust  as  I  had  finished  the  commis- 
sionaire arrived,  and  almost  directly  behind 
him  came  the  physician  whom  Maryx  had 
sent  for.  I  told  him  all  in  as  few  words 
as  possible  ;  he  looked  at  the  lad  for  a 
moment,  felt  his  pulse,  shook  his  head, 
and  then  went  into  the  next  room  to  join 
his  colleague  without  saying  a  word. 

But  what  took  place  during  the  next  few 
days  I  need  hardly  linger  over..  When 
Tudor  was  brought  round  his  mind  was 
found  to  be  wandering,  and  then  brain- 
fever  set  in.  Madame  de  Lussac  came  in 
great  haste  at  eleven,  and  her  husband,  the 
duke,  who  was  never  behindhand  in  good 
works,  followed  her  at  two.  When 
Maryx  returned  from  his  breakfast  with 
Dr.  Vulpian,  he  found  his  colleague 
Tangpy  paying  his  second  visit,  and  so 
we  five— the  duke  and  duchess,  the  two 
physicians,  and  myself — ^held  a  council  of 
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war.  That  I  should  stay  by  the  lad  nntil 
the  last  or  until  he  should  have  sufficiently 
recovered  to  permit  of  my  moving  hint  to 
more  comfortable  quarters  I  had  decided, 
and  all  piesent  approved  of  my  decision. 
All  pecuniary  details  I  of  course  took 
upon  myself  ;  Tangpy  promised  to  do  all 
that  science  and  his  own  experience 
(coupled,  if  need  be,  with  that  of  his 
friend),  could  achieve,  while  Madame  de 
Lnssac  undertook  the  most  precious  part 
of  all,  the  tender  care,  nursing  and  sym* 
pathy.  So  Maryx  was  justified  in  saying, 
when  he  departed  late  in  the  afternoon  and 
only  just  in  time  to  dine  in  haste  and  catch 
his  train,  that  he  left  his  interesting 
patient  in  good  hands,  and  that  if  he  did 
not  recover  it  would  certainly  not  be  for 
lack  of  care.  The  funeral  of  the  little  girl 
took  place  on  the  following  day.  The 
duke  and  his  beautiful  duchess  undertook 
all  the  details  connected  with  that  cere- 
mony and  converted  the  death -chamber 
into  a  chapelle  ardenUy  in  the  middle  of 


lieved  by  Madame  la  Baronno  on  her  re- 
turn from  a  ball.  The  tenderness  and  care 
and  skill  which  these  grandes  dames  gave 
proof  of  in  nursing  seemed  to  me  marvel* 
lous  and  almost  incredible.  La<)ie8  whom 
I  had  considered  incapable  of  any  more 
strict  obedience  to  the  Divine  Will  than 
that  which  may  be  comprehended  in  being 
absolutely  adorable  in  grace,  beauty  and 
refinement,  showed  a  patience,  sympathy 
and  kindness  which  even  Florence  Night- 
ingale could  hardly  have  excelled.  But 
these  garrets  in  this  old  house  in  this 
shabby  street  were  not  only  thus  trans- 
formed into  a  vision-house,  wherein  a 
most  sweet  dream  of  fair  and  good  women 
rested  as  a  perfume,  but  they  furthermore 
became  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  most 
prominent  men  of  letters  in  Paris,  most  of 
whom  knew  Tudor  personally,  and  from 
whom  1  learnt  some  of  the  particulars  of 
his  past  life. 

His  father,  an   Englinhman    by  birth, 
had  come  to  Paris  in  early  youth  and  had 


which  stood,  literally  covered  with  flowers,     been  engaged  in  some  literary  capacity  by 
the  coffin  containing  the  dead  child  and^^he  benevolent  Galignanis,  but  he  had  left 


her  doll,  which  at  the  suggestion  of  Ma- 
dame de  Lussac  was  buried  with  her. 
During  all  that  time  poor  Tudor  lay  partly 
in  a  swoon  and  partly  delirious,  but  wholly 
ignorant  of  what  was  taking  place  around 
him,  and  mercifully  unconscious  that  his 
little  friend  bad  left  him  and  was  being 
taken  to  her  last  resting-place  without  a 
farewell  kiss  from  his  lips. 

And  now  an  extraordinary  phenomenon 
took  place, — one  of  those  things  which  I 
think  could  only  be  possible  in  Paris. 
Suddenly  this  delirious,  dying  lad,  this 
poor,  ugly,  almost  deformed  youth,  who 
was  a  foreigner  by  birth  and  who  lived  by 
the  few  paltry  francs  he  could  earn  by 
copying,  became  the  fashion,  and  the  right 
to  watch  by  his  bedside  (of  course  I  had 
engaged  a  trained  nurse  recommended  by 
Tangpy)  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
coveted  privilege  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Noble  Faubourg,  and  all  that  was  bluest 
of  blood,  fairest  of  face  and  most  richly 
endowed  with  acres,  ducats  and  power  in 
the  patrician  world  of  Paris  took  turns  by 
day  and  by  night  to  watch  by  the  bedside 
of  this  broken-hearted  little  waif,  not  care- 
lessly and  capriciously,  but  earnestly  and 
tenderly.  Madame  la  Marquise  coming 
from  the  Opera  to  take  the  place  of  Ma- 
dame la  Comtesse  who  was  due  at  a  soirtSy 
and  Madame  la  Marquise  in  turn  being  re- 


them  after  some  years  and  started  for  him- 
self as  a  bookbinder  and  printer  on  a  small 
scale  at  Rueil,  near  Paris.  From  what  I 
could  gather  he  would  appear  to  have  been 
a  man  of  considerable  culture  and  refine- 
ment, but  a  visionary — weak  and  self-in- 
dulgent, and  feebly  ambitious.  The  lad's 
mother  had  been  a  famous  model,  and  had 
thus  been  brought  in  contact  with  all  the 
celebrities  of  the  artistic  world  of  Paris, 
Theophile  Gautier  having  been  her  stanch- 
est  and  truest  friend  and  the  godfather  of 
her  son  and  only  child,  to  whom  he  had 
given  the  absurd  name  of  Roselin,  after 
the  legend  of  the  Quatre  Fils  Aymon. 
When  Astarte,  as  Baudelaire  had  chris- 
tened the  beautiful  model,  married  pUin 
John  Tudor,  the  struggling  English  printer , 
great  had  been  the  wailing  and  gnashing 
of  teeth  in  the  artistic  world  ;  but,  as  she 
died  eighteen  months  after  her  wedding- 
day,  the  memory  of  her  beauty  had  not 
had  time  to  fade  away,  and  all  the  painters, 
sculptors,  poets,  and  litterateurs  of  Paris 
came  forward  to  do  their  best  to  aid  the 
heart-broken  widower  and  the  infant  Rose- 
lin, foremost  among  them  of  course — aa 
he  was  always  in  the  front  rank  when  a 
deed  of  delicate  kindness  was  to  be  done 
— being  Jules  Sandeau,  who  took  a  special 
interest  in  the  child's  education  and  train- 
ing, and  eventually  got  him  a  berth  in  a 
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bookseller's  shop  in  the  Rue  des  Saint 
Peres  where,  if  the  salary  was  bat  mea^e, 
the  lad  bad  the  run  of  all  the  classics  in 
every  language  ;  his  good  natured  em- 
ployer, himself  a  famous  scholar,  taking 
delight  in  teaching  the  clever  boy  Italian, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  German,  and  thus  intro- 
ducing him  to  the  best  works  of  the 
greatest  thinkers.  Then  a  great  misfor- 
tnne  befell  the  lad  ;  he  was  seized  with 
smallpox  in  its  most  virulent  form,  and 
after  months  of  suffering,  during  which 
his  father  died,  he  left  his  bed  at  the  hos- 
pital disfigured  and  debilitated  for  life,  to 
find  that  his  employer  had  failed  and  left 
Baris.  In  this  emergency  Jules  Sandeau 
had  again  come  to  the  rescue  and,  remind- 
ing  his  literary  colleagues  that  they  could 
not  let  the  son  of  Astarte  die  of  starva- 
tion, had  procured  dramatic  and  other 
copying  work  for  him  in  connection  with 
the  house  of  Deporte,  the  leading  men  of 
letters  moreover  banding  themselves  to- 
gether at  the  instigation  of  Sandeau  to  in- 
vest for  the  lad  in  the  form  of  an  annuity 
a  sum  in  the  Rentes,  small  of  course  but 
sufficient  to  keep  him,  especially  when  sup- 
plemented by  what  he  might  earn  by  copy- 
ing, from  absolute  indigence.  Such  was 
the  simple  story.  When,  where,  and  in 
i^hat  way  he  had  ever  become  acquainted 
with  Marie  Dufresne,  the  murdered  ac- 
tress, nobody  seemed  to  know  ;  but  then, 
as  de  Lussac  reminded  me,  the  pauvre  ver 
de  terre  amoureux  d^une  etoile  is  a  common 
enough  event  in  the  artistic  world  of  the 
Ville  Lumiere. 

Many  a  long  and  weary  day  and  night 
passed  before  an  opportunity  presented 
itself  of  telling  the  poor  boy  of  the  death 
of  his  little  friend.  I  had  thought  the 
matter  over  and  consulted  with  my  friends, 
and  taking  into  consideration  what  the 
doctor  had  said  about  the  lad's  death  be- 
ing merely  a  question  of  weeks,  and  re- 
calling to  mind  what  he  himself  had  said 
about  his  desire  to  die,  I  had  decided  that 
in  the  circumstances  the  news  that  his  lit- 
tle friend  had  gone  before  him  would 
come  to  him  as  a  joy  rather  than  as  a 
fresh  sorrow.  Nor  was  I  mistaken  in  this 
conjecture,  although  I  was  indeed  spared 
the  pain  of  breaking  the  news  to  him,  for 
he  divined  it.  It  came  about  in  this  wise. 
After  a  terrible  night  of  delirium  he  had 
fallen  into  another  swoon,  and  on  his  re* 
eovery  from  this  came  his  first  lucid  inter- 
val.   Madame  de  Lussac,  the  trained  nurse 


and  I  were  by  his  bedside,  when  he  opened 
his  eyes  and  looked  at  me  for  the  first  time 
with  a  glance  of  recognition.  His  eyes 
then  wandered  around  the  room  and  I 
divined  what  ho  was  looking  for,  and  then 
as  I  saw  he  wished  to  speak,  I  bowed  my 
ear  to  his  lips. 

*' Is  she  asleep  or  dead?"  he  whis- 
pered. 

**  Which  would  you  wish  her  to  be?" 
I  inquired. 

**  Dead,"  he  murmured. 

^'  She  is  not  asleep,"  I  said.  He 
looked  at  me,  and  my  eyes  told  him  what 
he  sought  to  know. 

"  Thank  God  !"  he  murmured,  "  for  I 
am  dying  too  I" 

A  week  after  this  the  end  came,  but 
three  days  before  his  death  the  delirium 
left  him  and  he  became  very  calm  ;  and 
when  at  length  he  was  allowed  to  speak, 
we  told  each  other  all  we  had  to  tell.  I 
told  him  all  that  had  taken  place  since 
that  terrible  night  on  the  Place  de  la  Ro- 
quette,  and  very  plainly  informed  him  that 
he  was  right  and  that  he  was  dying,  but 
that  I  should  be  with  him  to  the  last. 

And  he  in  his  turn  told  me  the  simple 
story  of  the  only  romantic  episode  in  his 
life,  his  love  for  the  murdered  actress  ;  of 
how  he  had  first  seen  her  in  a  fairy  piece 
at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  and  lost  his  heart 
to  her  ;  of  how  she  had  laughed  at  him 
and  scorned  him,  but  still  allowed  him, 
out  of  pity  for  his  great  love  of  her,  to 
see  her  sometimes  as  a  humble  and  de- 
voted friend  who  would  willingly  lay  down 
his  life  for  her  ;  and  of  how  by  degrees  he 
had  brought  himself  to  look  upon  this 
privilege  as  a  greater  and  more  precious 
joy  than  if  she  had  given  him  her  heart. 
Then  came  the  advent  of  the  handsome 
and  mysterious  adventurer,  Corsi,  whom 
the  girl  had  met  and  fallen  in  love  with,  at 
Monte  Carlo,  and  then  the  robbery  and 
the  murder.  The  victim  had  no  parents, 
and  so  Tudor  had  taken  her  little  child. 
The  rest  the  reader  knows.  The  story,  as 
I  say,  was  a  most  simple  one,  but  told  in 
the  lad's  strangely  dramatic  way  it  was  a 
terrible  one.  Uis  mind  indeed  seemed  to 
me  like  a  most  curious  armory  in  which 
might  have  been  found  perhaps  almost  any 
weapon  from  the  brave  lance  of  the  pure- 
hearted  knight  to  the  jewel- hilted  da^er 
of  a  Borgia  ;  the  result  doubtless  of  many 
morbid  influences,  the  unhealthy  fruit  of 
precocious  and  misdirected  study  spring- 
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ing  from  an  overtaxed  imagination,  nonr- 
ished  by  nnsatisficd  passion,  and  strength- 
ened bj  a  spirit  of  revolt  against  the 
accidents  of  life  which  had  kept  his  seal 
from  soaring.  Ue  was  a  true  fieur  d^as- 
phalte,  born  of  a  caprice  and  nourished  in 
the  an  healthy  atmosphere  of  the  studios 
and  coulisifes  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
vigor  and  spirit  which  were  very  apparent 
even  on  his  death-bed,  and  which  he  had 
inherited  from  his  English  father,  his 
many  great  though  undeveloped  talents 
roi^ht  have  led  him  into  crime,  backed  up 
and  spurred  on  as  they  were  by  a  vanity 
which  had  lost  nothing  of  its  morbid 
strength  by  the  fact  of  its  never  having 
met  with  that  partial  justification  which 
comes  with  success.  Aj»  it  was,  the  innate 
manliness  of  the  lad  had  induced  him  to 


assume  the  haughty  attitude  of  a  disdain- 
ful rebel,  and  given  to  his  rugged,  disfig- 
ured countenance  that  expression  which, 
as  I  have  SMid,  reminded  one  of  Danton. 

Koselin  Tudor  lies  in  the  cemeterv  of 
Pere  la  Chaise  ;  and  now,  when  at  Christ- 
mas time  I  find  myself  alone  in  Paris, 
there  is  one  invitation  which  is  resistless, 
one  hospitable  challenge  which  may  not 
be  refused,  coming  in  a  noiseless  whisper 
from  that  lonely  grave.  And  while  I 
stand  there  looking  down  upon  the  simple 
little  mound,  there  invariably  steals  into 
my  ear  the  sad  despairing  melody  of  that 
posthumous  waltz  of  Chopin  which  always 
seems  to  me  to  tell,  almobt  in  detail,  the 
story  of  Roselin  Tudor's  life. — MacmiU 
Ian* 8  Magazine, 
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THE  PROTECTION  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE, 

BY    EDMUND    G088E. 


We  are  only  now  in  a  position  to  real- 
ize what  the  sober  and  enlightened  part  of 
America  thinks  of  the  rejection  of  the 
Copyright  Bill  by  Congress.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact,  that  in  spite  of  the  intimate  and 
ever-increasing  connection  between  the 
United  States  and  ourselves,  the  geo- 
graphical isolation  of  the  American  con- 
tinent continues  to  delay,  and  even  to  ob- 
scure, our  conception  of  American  events. 
Between  us  lies  '*the  unplumbed,  salt, 
estranging  sea,"  and  so  long  as  our  prin- 
cipal newspapers  are  more  solicitous  about 
providing  their  readers  with  minute  tele- 
graphic information  from  Philippopoli 
than  from  New  York  or  Washington,  and 
so  long  as  the  Times  continues  to  regard 
Philadelphia  as  the  capital  of  that  Tians- 
atlantic  Republic,  of  which  it  has  so  vague 
a  conception,  we  must  continue  to  wait 
for  our  exact  news,  until  some  other  event 
nearer  home  has  destroyed  the  freshness 
of  its  interest.  Hence  it  was  quite  im- 
possible, in  the  light  of  any  of  the  tele- 
grams sent  off  last  month,  to  know  what 
the  honest  section  of  American  society  and 
of  the  press  thought  of  the  unexpected 
and,  as  it  seemed  to  ns,  overwhelming 
blow  dealt  to  the  principles  of  literary  in- 
tegrity. 

The  post  has  now  brought  letters  and 
newspapers,  and  we  may  consider  the  ques- 
tion without  the  hysterics  either  of  denun- 
ciation  or  of  despair.     America  is  very 


much  ashamed,  and  not  a  little  angry,  but 
apparently  continues  in  firm  hope  of  a 
prompt  return  to  sanity  on  the  part  of 
Congress.  Among  the  desultory  state- 
ments which  the  Tetter- bag  has  bought, 
one  is  of  peculiar  interest.  Dr.  Uatris, 
who  is  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  speaking  directly  after  the  re- 
jection of  the  Bill,  remarked  : — 

"I  feel  the  strongest  possible  interest  in 
the  passage  of  the  Copyright  Bill  when  it 
comes  np  for  re-coDsideration,  and  I  have  lit- 
tle doubt  that  it  will  get  through  this  time. 
The  principle  of  strict  justice  is  behind  it.  It 
is  in  the  interest  of  honesty,  and  this  is  a  case 
where,  most  emphatically,  *  honesty  is  the  best 
policy.'  The  present  state  of  things  is  not 
stimulating  to  our  patriotism.*' 

It  is  not,  indeed  ;  and  this  has  been  al- 
most universally  felt  among  the  educated 
classes.  The  misfortune  seems  to  be  that 
in  America,  where  a  certain  kind  of  edu- 
cation is  more  widely  diffused  than  in  any 
other  country,  the  Congressman  who  is  in- 
competent to  deal  with  a  question  like 
copyright  knows  just  enough  to  prevent 
him  from  being  willing  to  leave  the  mat- 
ter to  the  consideration  of  his  betters. 
Eight  or  nine  years  ago  Spain  passed, 
without  the  least  difficulty,  an  admirably 
compendious  law  for  the  protection  of  in- 
tellectual property.  Has  the  Spanish 
Cortes,  then,  more  interest  in  books,  and 
pictures,  and  music  than  the  American 
House    of    Representatives  ?      Probably 
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not ;  bat  in  Spain  the  average  Parliamen- 
tary man  leaves  to  his  government  a  ques- 
tion which  is  indifferent  to  him,  but  which 
is  not  quite  indifferent  to  the  semi -edu- 
cated and  abnormally  political  representa- 
tive of  Illinois  or  Indiana.  Congressmen, 
of  course,  are  not  thinking  of  the  literary 
coteries  of  Boston,  but,  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed, of  supposititious  masses  of  unculti- 
vated, yet  book  -  buying  constituents, 
among  whom  ^'  deficiency  of  culture  and 
deficiency  of  conscience"  may,  they 
hope,  in  Colonel  John  Hay's  phrase,  go 
hand-in-hand. 

It  has  probably  not  been  made  plain  to 
English  readers  how  the  representatives  in 
Congress  of  this  class  of  voters  have  been 
influenced  In  raising  their  insane  opposi- 
tion. The  arguments  which  seem  to  have 
done  most  to  affect  the  division  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  were  those 
formulated  (and,  I  am  told,  with  an  elo- 
quence and  charm  of  manner  worthy  of  a 
decent  cause)  by  Mr.  Payson,  of  Illinois. 
The  other  leading  opponent  of  copyright, 
Mr.  Hopkins^  is  also  an  ornament,  by  the 
way,  to  Illinois  ;  and  the  passion  for  other 
people's  chattels  would  seem  to  be  particu- 
larly keen  in  that  amiable  neck  of  land 
which  divides  Lake  Michigan  from  the 
Mississippi.  Mr.  Payson *8  speech,  which 
it  was  so  agreeable  to  listen  to,  is  passably 
dull  to  read.  The  sweet,  piercing  notes 
with  which  this  Mercury  charmed  the 
hands  of  his  countrymen  into  the  pockets 
of  their  neighbors  have  lost  tone  in  cross- 
ing the  Atlantic.  But  the  followig  pas- 
sage seems  to  present  to  us  Mr.  Payson  at 
his  most  persuasive  moment  :«* 

**  1  have  no  doubt  that  if  I  could  go  into  the 
library  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  every 
book  that  I  would  find  there  would  be  bound 
in  morocco,  sumptuous  books,  and  shelves 
crowded  with  them  ;  every  engraving  upon 
his  walls  would  iiave  a  mammoth  gilt  frame 
about  it ;  all  that  great  wealth  could  buy 
would  be  there  without  regard  to  expense,  ex- 
cept [?  unless]  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
is  in  favor  of  putting  art  upon  the  free-list,  as 
I  have  understood  ;  so  his  pictures  would 
oome  in  free  of  duty.  Men  who  are  million- 
aires and  have  no  end  to  their  money  are  in 
favor  of  this  thing—free  pictures  for  them- 
selves  and  high  priced  books  for  the  poor  ; 
but  the  poor  man  who  handles  a  dollar  only 
when  it  bears  upon  it  the  impress  of  a  hand 
that  is  calloused  with  toil,  and  which  is  mois- 
tened by  sweat  which  comes  from  his  brow,  if 
he  wants  to  read  a  copy  of  the  Fortnightly 
Beview,  possibly  even  in  his  lowly  station, 
having  more  delight  in  literary  matters  than 


the  gentleman  from  New  York  may  have  (ap- 
plause), and  yet  [sic],  by  the  legislation  which 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  is  strenuously 
endeavoring  to  pass  here,  he  is  asked  to  pay 
75  cents  for  that,  when  the  American  publisher 
will  furnish  it  to  him  for  40  cents.  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  I  am  for  legis- 
lation  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  rather  than 
for  the  man  who  lives  in  a  palace." 

The  accents  of  the  Chrysostom  of  Illi- 
nois must  be  dulcet  indeed  if  he  is  able  to 
win  a  majority  of  twenty-eight  with  such 
stuff  as  this.  The  fallacy  about  the  caU 
lous-handed  son  of  toil  was  promptly  ex- 
posed by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
who,  with  all  his  ancient  vivacity,  re- 
marked, ^*  I  cannot  sec  that  a  callous  on 
the  palm  confers  any  better  claim  to  fair 
treatment  than  a  furrow  in  the  forehead 
and  an  aching  in  the  brain."  As  to  the 
extremely  vulgar  gibes  about  the  mammoth 
gilt  frames  and  the  morocco  bindings,  a 
child  might  have  twitched  Mr.  Payson's 
mantle,  and  have  suggested  to  him  that 
you  can  bind  Hawthorne  just  as  sumptu- 
ously as  yon  can  Thackeray,  and  that  a 
Sheraton  shrine  will  hold  tooled  first  edi- 
tions of  Poe  no  less  conveniently  than 
those  of  Tennyson.  (The  former  are 
much  more  hard  to  get,  nut  that  does  not 
affect  Mr.  Payson.^  The  rich  or  the 
homelv  covering  given  to  books  when 
once  they  exist  in  America  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question  at  all.  There  is  no 
copyright  in  frames  or  in  bindings,  and 
voters  should  be  competent  to  realize  that 
fact  even  in  the  recesses  of  Springfield, 
111. 

It  is  plain,  of  course,  to  a  mean  capac- 
ity, that  Mr.  Payson  and  his  fellows  were 
only  darkening  counsel  when  they  intro- 
duced their  catch-penny  diatribes  against 
the  ostentation  of  New  York  collectors. 
This  was  merely  done  with  the  genius  of 
the  professional  demagogue,  to  make  them 
seem  the  champions  of  the  poor.  The 
real  argument,  the  only  decent  pretext 
upon  which  any  honest  man  can  build  his 
objection  to  copyright,  is  the  hypothesis 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  strain  a 
point  of  morality,  and  legislate  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poorer  members  of  the  State. 
All  sorts  of  hidden  strings  were  pulled,  it 
is  understood,  but  the  one  ostensible  argu- 
ment, the  solitary  suggestion  that  the  Illi- 
nois pirates  dared  to  produce  in  favor  of 
their  piracies,  was  that  the  humble  citizen 
will  be  deprived  of  a  benefit.  Even  if  it 
should  be  proved  that  this  is  the  case,  the 
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pedant  would  have  roach  to  say.  If  the 
hamble  burgJar  enters  my  house  at  night, 
and  is  driven  away  before  he  makes  off 
with  my  electro-plate,  he  is  deprived  of  a 
benefit  to  the  amount  of  several  shillingSy 
yet  the  law  frowns  upon  his  enterprise, 
feut  let  us  take  the  lower  view  of  morals 
— the  view  accepted  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. Let  us  waive  morality,  and  ask 
whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the  poor  man  is 
benefited  by  the  present  system. 

At  first  it  may  seem  as  though  he  is. 
He  is  able  to  buy  certain  kinds  of  books 
which  would  cost  him  several  shillings  in 
England  for  a  modest  tenpence.  It  there- 
fore appears  that  the  remote  peison  in  the 
cabin  of  Dakota  does  really  obtain  the 
benefit  of  the  difference  between  these  two 
sums  by  the  act  of  rapine  which  his  Gov- 
ernment makes  legally  possible  to  him. 
But  the  more  minutely  we  examine  this 
advantage  of  his,  the  more  it  dwindles, 
and  the  less  certain  does  it  become  that 
any  real  gain  is  involved.  In  the  first 
place,  whatever  gain  there  is,  in  all  the 
vast  existing  body  of  English  literature, 
would  be  still  at  his  service.  Not  only 
does  the  projected  Bill  not  cover  the 
classics  of  our  race,  but  it  is  not  retro- 
spective by  a  day.  If  it  had  passed  the 
jealous  janitors  from  Illinois,  theirfavorite 
backwoodsmen  would  not  merely  possess 
Shakespeare  and  Dickens,  Bunyan  and 
Thackeray,  in  all  perpetuity,  but  could 
have  gone  on  indulgmg  in  twenty-cent 
issues  of  Mr.  Haggard's  Beatrice^  and  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling's  Plain  Tales  from  the 
Hills.  When  we  consider  what  English 
literature,  and  particularly  English  fiction, 
consists  of,  the  importance  and  attractive- 
ness of  the  books  still  left  totally  unpro- 
tected would  be  pretty  considerable.  But 
not  merely  will  all  English  books  of  the 
past,  published  up  to  the  eve  of  the  pass- 
ing of  the  law,  remain  cheap,  but  the  Eng- 
lish books  of  the  future,  if  they  are  first- 
rate  or  of  high  popular  interest,  will 
become  cheap  also.  To  follow  this  we 
roust  bear  in  mind  what  the  conditions  of 
book-buyinf?  in  the  United  States  are. 

In  all  this  question  of  copyright  it  is 
roainly  fiction  which  is  under  considera- 
tion. Prohibit  by  a  fiat  *all  writing  of 
novels,  and  the  discussion  about  copyright 
would  sink  into  desuetude.  As  far  as  fic- 
tion is  concerned,  then,  a  radical  differ- 
ence exists  between  the  procedure  of  Eng- 
land and  of  America.     In  England,  as  we 


know,  the  library  system  prevails.  The 
vast  majority  of  novels  are  issued  in  the 
form  of  three  lar^e  volumes,  no  copies  of 
which  are  bought  by  the  public,  but  all  by 
the  proprietors  of  lending  libraries,  who 
pass  them  from  hand  to  hand  among  their 
clients.  If  there  is  much  said  about  a 
novel,  every  one  wants  to  borrow  it ;  the 
circulating  libraries  find  that  it  is  greatly 
in  demand,  and  they  buy  more  copies  for 
lending,  and  ever  more.  It  is  in  this 
way,  at  the  price  of  thirty-one  shillings 
and  sixpence,  that  English  novels  make 
their  way.  If  they  are  greatly  successful, 
they  pass  into  the  second  stage,  that  of 
the  one*  volume  form,  priced  at  three  and 
sixpence  or  six  shillings,  and  this  is 
bought  for  private  possession.  Now  the 
opponents  of  copyright  pretend  that  peo- 
ple want  to  force  down  the  throats  of 
American  buyers  the  three-vulume  novel 
at  thirty-one  and  sixpence,  and  they  elo- 
quently contrast  this  with  the  modest 
twenty  cents.  But,  under  no  circum- 
stances would  the  three- volume  novel  exist 
in  America,  where  the  library  system  is 
quite  unknown.  In  that  country  people 
do  not  borrow,  they  buy  their  books,  and 
if  copyright  were  passed  a  dozen  times, 
the  novel  would  be  originally  issued  in 
what  is  its  second  form  with  us,  the  one 
volume  at  three  and  sixpence  or  less. 

Whether  copyright  is  passed  or  no, 
British  writers,  and  in  particular,  British 
novelists,  must  learn  to  realize  that  the  day 
of  expensive  popular  books  is  over  in 
America.  There  will  always  be  beautiful 
issues  and  editions  de  luxe,  such  as  certain 
American  publishers  know  so  well  how  to 
produce,  but  unillustrated  books  for  use, 
such  as  novels  and  travels,  will  never  again 
be  produced  on  the  old  expensive  system. 
America  is  like  France  in  this  respect,  and 
when  copyright  is  gained,  it  will  be  gained 
for  books  which  will  have  to  be  issued  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  form  of  the  three 
francs  fifty  yellow- covered  roman.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  tbat  a  buying  public 
for  such  issues  has  been  formed  in  Amer- 
ica, such  a  public  as  does  not  yet  exist  in 
England,  and  there  may  even  be  said  a 
good  word,  in  retrospect,  for  the  old  fash- 
ioned American  book-pirate.  It  was  he 
who  first  taught  Americans  to  buy  books  ; 
he  was  the  means  by  which  the  habit  of 
purchasing  to  read,  instead  of  borrowing 
to  read,  was  made  a  national  one.  Wo 
may  now  drop  a  tear  upon  his  unregarded 
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not ;  bnt  in  Spain  the  average  Parliamen- 
tary man  leaves  to  his  government  a  ques- 
tion which  is  indifferent  to  him,  but  which 
is  not  quite  indifferent  to  the  semi-edu- 
cated and  abnormally  political  representa- 
tive of  Illinois  or  Indiana.  Congressmen, 
of  course,  are  not  thinking  of  the  literary 
coteries  of  Boston,  but,  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed, of  supposititious  masses  of  unculti- 
vated, yet  book  -  buying  constituents, 
among  whom  ''  deficiency  of  culture  and 
deficiency  of  conscience"  may,  they 
hope,  in  Colonel  John  Hay's  phrase,  go 
hand-in-hand. 

It  has  probably  not  been  made  plain  to 
English  readers  how  the  representatives  in 
Congress  of  this  class  of  voters  have  been 
influenced  in  raising  their  insane  opposi- 
tion. The  arguments  which  seem  to  have 
done  most  to  affect  the  division  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  were  those 
formulated  (and,  I  am  told,  with  an  elo- 
quence and  charm  of  manner  worthy  of  a 
decent  cause)  by  Mr.  Pay  son,  of  Illinois. 
The  other  leading  opponent  of  copyright, 
Mr.  Hopkinsj  is  also  an  ornament,  by  the 
way,  to  Illinois  ;  and  the  passion  for  other 
people's  chattels  would  seem  to  be  particu- 
larly keen  in  that  amiable  neck  of  land 
which  divides  Lake  Michigan  from  the 
Mississippi.  Mr.  Pay  son  *s  speech,  which 
it  was  so  agreeable  to  listen  to,  is  passably 
dull  to  read.  The  sweet,  piercing  notes 
with  which  this  Mercury  charmed  the 
hands  of  his  countrymen  into  the  pockets 
of  their  neighbors  have  lost  tone  in  cross- 
ing the  Atlantic.  Bnt  the  folio  wig  pas- 
sage seems  to  present  to  us  Mr.  Payson  at 
his  most  persuasive  moment  :«* 

"  1  have  no  donbt  that  if  Icoold  go  into  the 
library  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  every 
book  that  I  would  find  there  would  be  bound 
in  morocco,  sumptuons  books,  and  shelves 
crowded  with  them  ;  every  engraving  upon 
his  walls  would  iiave  a  mammoth  gilt  frame 
about  it ;  all  that  great  wealth  could  buy 
would  be  there  without  regard  to  expense,  ex- 
cept [?  unless]  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
is  in  favor  of  patting  art  upon  the  free-list,  as 
I  have  understood  ;  so  his  pictures  would 
come  in  free  of  duty.  Men  who  are  million- 
aires and  have  no  end  to  their  money  are  in 
favor  of  this  thing— free  pictures  for  them- 
selves and  high  priced  books  for  the  poor  ; 
but  the  poor  man  who  handles  a  dollar  only 
when  it  bears  upon  it  the  impress  of  a  hand 
that  is  calloused  with  toil,  and  which  is  mois- 
tened by  sweat  which  comes  from  his  brow,  if 
he  wants  to  read  a  copy  of  the  Fortnightly 
Beview,  possibly  even  in  his  lowly  station, 
having  more  delight  in  literary  matters  than 


the  gentleman  from  New  York  may  have  (ap. 
plause),  and  yet  [sic],  by  the  legislation  which 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  is  strenuously 
endeavoring  to  pass  here,  he  is  asked  to  pay 
75  cents  for  that,  when  the  American  publisher 
will  fnrnish  it  to  him  for  40  cents.  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  I  am  for  legis- 
lation for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  rather  than 
for  the  man  who  lives  in  a  palace." 

The  accents  of  the  Chrysostom  of  Illi- 
nois must  be  dulcet  indeed  if  he  is  able  to 
win  a  majority  of  twenty-eight  with  soch 
stuff  as  this.  The  fallacy  about  the  cal- 
lous-handed son  of  toil  was  promptly  ex- 
posed by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
who,  with  all  his  ancient  vivacity,  re- 
marked, '*  I  cannot  see  that  a  callous  on 
the  palm  confers  any  better  claim  to  fair 
treatment  than  a  furrow  in  the  forehead 
and  an  aching  in  the  brain."  As  to  the 
extremely  vulgar  gibes  about  the  mammoth 
gilt  frames  and  the  morocco  bindings,  a 
child  might  have  twitched  Mr.  Payson's 
mantle,  and  have  suggested  to  him  that 
you  can  bind  Hawthorne  just  as  sumptu- 
ously as  you  can  Thackeray,  and  that  a 
Sheraton  shrine  will  hold  tooled  first  edi- 
tions of  Poe  no  less  conveniently  than 
those  of  Tennyson.  (The  former  are 
much  more  hard  to  get,  but  that  does  not 
affect  Mr.  Payson.^  The  rich  or  the 
homelv  covering  given  to  books  when 
once  they  exist  in  America  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question  at  all.  There  is  no 
copyright  in  frames  or  in  bindings,  and 
voters  should  be  competent  to  realize  that 
fact  even  in  the  recesses  of  Springfield, 
111. 

It  is  plain,  of  course,  to  a  mean  capac- 
ity, that  Mr.  Payson  and  his  fellows  were 
only  darkening  counsel  when  they  intro- 
duced their  catch- penny  diatribes  against 
the  ostentation  of  New  York  collectors. 
This  was  merely  done  with  the  genius  of 
the  professional  demagogue,  to  make  them 
seem  the  champions  of  the  poor.  The 
real  argument,  the  only  decent  pretext 
upon  which  any  honest  man  can  build  his 
objection  to  copyright,  is  the  hypothesis 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  strain  a 
point  of  morality,  and  legislate  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poorer  members  of  the  State. 
All  sorts  of  hidden  strings  were  pulled,  it 
is  understood,  bnt  the  one  ostensible  argu- 
ment, the  solitary  suggestion  that  the  Illi- 
nois pirates  dared  to  produce  in  favor  of 
their  piracies,  was  that  the  humble  citizen 
will  be  deprived  of  a  benefit.  Even  if  it 
should  be  proved  that  this  is  the  case,  the 
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pedant  would  have  much  to  say.  If  the 
harable  burgJar  enters  my  Louse  at  night, 
and  is  driven  away  before  he  makes  off 
with  my  electro-plate,  he  is  deprived  of  a 
benefit  to  the  amount  of  several  shillings, 
yet  the  law  frowns  upon  his  enterprise. 
But  let  us  take  the  lower  view  of  morals 
— the  view  accepted  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. Let  us  waive  morality,  and  ask 
whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the  poor  man  is 
benefited  by  the  present  system. 

At  first  it  may  seem  as  though  he  is. 
He  is  able  to  buy  certain  kinds  of  books 
which  would  cost  him  several  shillings  in 
England  for  a  modest  ten  pence.  It  there- 
fore appears  that  the  remote  peison  in  the 
cabin  of  Dakota  does  really  obtain  the 
benefit  of  the  difference  between  these  two 
sums  by  the  act  of  rapine  which  his  Gov- 
ernment makes  legally  possible  to  him. 
But  the  more  minutely  we  examine  this 
advantage  of  his,  the  more  it  dwindles, 
and  the  less  certain  does  it  become  that 
any  real  gain  is  involved.  In  the  first 
place,  whatever  gain  there  is,  in  all  the 
vast  existing  body  of  English  literature, 
would  be  still  at  his  service.  Not  only 
does  the  projected  Bill  not  cover  the 
classics  of  our  race,  but  it  is  not  retro- 
spective by  a  day.  If  it  had  passed  the 
jealous  janitors  from  Illinois,  theirfavorite 
backwoodsmen  would  not  merely  possess 
Shakespeare  and  Dickens,  Bunyan  and 
Thackeray,  in  all  perpetuity,  but  could 
have  gone  on  indulging  in  twenty-cent 
issues  of  Mr.  Haggard's  Beatrice^  and  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling's  Plain  Tales  from  the 
Hills.  When  we  consider  what  English 
literature,  and  particulaily  English  fiction, 
consists  of,  the  importance  and  attractive- 
ness of  the  books  still  left  totally  unpro- 
tected would  be  pretty  considerable.  But 
not  merely  will  all  English  books  of  the 
past,  published  up  to  the  eve  of  the  pass- 
ing of  the  law,  remain  cheap,  but  the  Eng- 
lish books  of  the  future,  if  they  are  first- 
rate  or  of  high  popular  interest,  will 
become  cheap  also.  To  follow  this  we 
roust  bear  in  mind  what  the  conditions  of 
book-buyiuf?  in  the  United  States  are. 

In  all  this  question  of  copyright  it  is 
mainly  fiction  which  is  under  considera- 
tion. Prohibit  by  a  fiat  'all  writing  of 
novels,  and  the  discussion  about  copyright 
would  sink  into  desuetude.  As  far  as  fic- 
tion is  concerned,  then,  a  radical  differ- 
ence exists  between  the  procedure  of  Eng- 
land and  of  America.     In  England,  as  we 


know,  the  library  system  prevails.  The 
vast  majority  of  novels  are  issued  in  the 
form  of  three  lar^e  volumes,  no  copies  of 
which  are  bought  oy  the  public,  but  all  by 
the  proprietors  of  lending  libraries,  who 
pass  them  from  hand  to  hand  among  their 
clients.  If  there  is  much  said  about  a 
novel,  every  one  wants  to  borrow  it ;  the 
circulating  libiaries  find  that  it  is  greatly 
in  demand,  and  they  buy  more  copies  for 
lending,  and  ever  more.  It  is  in  this 
way,  at  the  price  of  thirty-one  shillings 
and  sixpence,  that  English  novels  make 
their  way.  If  they  are  greatly  successful, 
they  pass  into  the  second  stage,  that  of 
the  one- volume  form,  priced  at  three  and 
sixpence  or  six  shillings,  and  this  is 
bougl^t  for  private  possession.  Now  the 
opponents  of  copyright  pretend  that  peo- 
ple want  to  force  down  the  throats  of 
American  buyers  the  three-vulume  novel 
at  thirty-one  and  sixpence,  and  they  elo- 
quently contrast  this  with  the  modest 
twenty  cents.  But,  under  no  circum- 
stances would  the  three- volume  novel  exist 
in  America,  where  the  library  system  is 
quite  unknown.  In  that  country  people 
do  not  borrow,  they  buy  their  books,  and 
if  copyright  were  passed  a  dozen  times, 
the  novel  would  be  originally  issued  in 
what  is  its  second  form  with  us,  the  one 
volume  at  three  and  sixpence  or  less. 

Whether  copyright  is  passed  or  no, 
British  writers,  and  in  particular,  British 
novelists,  must  learn  to  realize  that  the  day 
of  expensive  popular  books  is  over  in 
America.  There  will  always  be  beautiful 
Issues  and  editions  de  luxe,  such  as  certain 
American  publishers  know  so  well  how  to 
produce,  but  unillustrated  books  for  use, 
such  as  novels  and  travels,  will  never  again 
be  produced  on  the  old  expensive  system. 
America  is  like  France  in  this  respect,  and 
when  copyright  is  gained,  it  will  be  gained 
for  books  which  will  have  to  be  issued  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  form  of  the  three 
francs  fifty  yellow-covered  roman.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  buying  public 
for  such  issues  has  been  formed  in  Amer- 
ica, such  a  public  as  does  not  yet  exist  in 
England,  and  there  may  even  be  said  a 
good  word,  in  retrospect,  for  the  old  fash- 
ioned American  book-pirate.  It  was  he 
who  first  taught  Americans  to  buy  books  ; 
he  was  the  means  by  which  the  habit  of 
purchasing  to  read,  instead  of  borrowing 
to  read,  was  made  a  national  one.  We 
may  now  drop  a  tear  upon  his  unregarded 
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newspapers  of  every  class,  '*  has  become  a 
stain."  Ameiica,  exceedingly  apathetic 
as  its  public  opinion  is  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions, has  an  extraordinary  faculty  for 
unanimous  action  when  it  has  really  per- 
ceived that  a  condition  of  things  is  a 
'*  blot "  on  its  moial  reputation.  The 
cry  of  "  Stop  thief  1"  has  been  shouted 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Re- 
public, and  I  am  informed  that  even 
among  his  own  remote  constituents,  Mr. 
Payson  has  won  nothing  of  esteem  by  his 
pretentions  defence  of  *'  the  privileges  of 
the  poor."  The  American  Copyright 
League  has  not  been  dismayed,  uor  has  it 
sat  down  for  a  moment  after  the  defeat. 
It  has  struck  the  moral  iron  of  the  na- 
tion while  it  was  hot,  and  all  over  the 
United  States  Mr.  Lowell's  excellent  qua- 
train is  winning  converts  : — 

"  In  vain  we  call  old  notions  fudge, 

And  bend  our  oonsoienoe  to  oar  dealing, 
The  Ten  Commandments  will  not  budge 
And  stealing  will  continue  stealing." 

*  **  This  is  the  very  moment,"  writes  an- 
other leader  of  public  opinion  in  America, 
Mr.  R.  W.  Gilder,  *'  for  every  citizen  who 
has  regard  for  the  national  honor  to  write 
to  his  Congressman  in  behalf  of  the  Bill — 
which  is,  in  fact,  still  pending."  This  is 
literally  true,  since  only  three  weeks  after 
the  rejection  of  the  old  measure,  the 
House  Committee  on  Patents  ordered  a 
favorable  report  on  a  Bill  introduced  by 
Mr.  Simonds,  of  Connecticut,  which  is 
identical  with  the  rejected  International 
Copyright  Bill,  with  a  solitary  exception, 
namely,  that  it  contains  a  section  provid- 
ing that  ^^  it  shall  be  of  effect  only  where 
reciprocal  advantages  are  granted  by  for 
eign  countries  to  American  authors."  Wo 
have  every  reason  to  expect  for  this  meas- 
ure a  very  different  reception  from  that 
which  startled  us  all  last  month,  and  which 
really  meant  nothing  more  than  the  trick 
of  a  few  adventurous  demagogues  trading 
upon  the  apathy  of  Congress. 

But  when  Copyright  passes  at  length, 
when  some  morning  we  wake  up  to  read 
that  America  has  wiped  off  this  stain  upon 
her  character,  what  is  to  be  the  result  ? 
The  first  result,  one  fears,  will  be  a  great 
disappointment  to  scores  of  moderately 
distinguished  English  authors,  who  im- 
agine that  Congress  has  but  to  legalize  the 
status  of  foreign  intellectual  property  in 
America,  to  double  or  even  treble  their 
receipts.     Theie  is  a  good  deal  of  vague 


and  optimistic  hope  felt  in  literary  circles, 
and  nourished,  I  am  afraid,  not  a  little  by 
rose- colored  beams  darted  through  the 
spectacles  of  our  friend  Mr.  Walter  Be- 
sant,  to  whom  the  profession  of  author 
owes  so  immense  a  debt  for  his  encourage- 
ment, sympathy,  and  active  partisanship. 
It  is  ugly  to  throw  cold  water  on  these 
hopes,  but  what  are  the  facts  ?  Certain 
persons — perhaps  at  the  extreme  limit, 
fifteen  authors,  male  and  female — will  ex- 
perience an  instant  and  large  increase  in 
the  value  of  their  future  property.  A 
considerable  number  of  other  authors,  al- 
most wholly  novelists,  will  be  able  to 
make  rather  better  terms  than  they  make 
now,  and  will  secure  somewhat  improved 
receipts.  But  the  bulk  of  the  writing 
tribe,  and  among  them  some  who  have  the 
most  celebrated  of  living  names,  will  find 
that  American  copyright  improves  their 
financial  condition  not  an  iota.  XJnIcsa 
books  are  comparatively  short,  unless  they 
are  strictly  popular  in  character,  unless 
they  have  some  sudden  impulse  given  them 
from  without,  they  are,  at  the  present 
time,  when  they  could  be  snatched  for 
nothing,  not  reprinted  in  America.  I  may 
mention  a  case  which  is  sufficiently  start- 
ling. As  I  am  positively  assured,  Dar- 
win's Origin  of  Species  and  his  Descent  of 
Man,  the  former  now  more  than  thirty 
years  old,  have  never  been  reprinted  in 
America,  no  pirate  having  cared  to  com- 
pete with  the  New  York  firm  which  buys 
plates  of  the  editions  of  those  great  works 
from  Darwin's  English  publishers.  If 
this  be  really  the  fact,  it  is  one  which  is 
calculated  to  moderate  the  hopes  of  Eng- 
lish producers  of  all  literary  wares  except 
novels,  since  Darwin's  property  in  his 
books  must  have  been  precisely,  or  almost 
precisely,  the  same  during  those  thirty 
years,  as  it  would  have  been  if  copyright 
had  existed  all  that  time. 

The  people  who  will  benefit  from  the 
adoption  of  copyright,  and  that  instantly 
and  largely,  are  the  authors  of  America. 
The  present  condition  of  the  law  is  posi- 
tively annihilating  American  literature.  It 
is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  every 
year  for  a  young  novelist  to  publish  a 
book  in  the  United  States.  The  publishers 
must  have  great  faith  in  his  present  vigor 
and  in  his  future  popularity  to  print  his 
volumes  for  him.  Who  is  going  to  buy 
these  new  and  unknown  books  at  six  shil- 
lings each,  when  he  can  get  Meredith  and 
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Norris  and  Mra.  Oliphant  for  a  small  frac- 
tion of  that  sum  ?  We  are  apt,  in  this 
country,  to  form  a  false  idea  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  literary  market  in  America. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  namber  of  persons 
who  support  themselves  entirely  by  litera- 
tare  is  at  present  very  much  smaller  in 
America  than  in  England.  Because  there 
are  three  or  four  great  magazines  and  re- 
views which  pay  well,  and  which  are  lavish 
in  their  terms  when  they  wish  to  secure 
European  contributors  of  eminence,  we 
imagine  that  to  wield  a  pen  in  the  United 
States  is  to  incur  the  fate  of  DanaS,  and 
to  wallow  in  gold.  But  this  is  an  error. 
These  great  hospitable  magazines  are  few, 
and  they  share  a  monopoly.  They  are  not 
flanked,  as  the  leading  English  reviews 
are,  by  a  numerous  body  of  more  or  less 


flourishing  and  paying  magazines.  In 
America  you  sink  from  the  great  periodical 
almost  abruptly  to  the  newspaper ;  and 
the  pressure  may  be  gathered  from  a  state- 
ment made  in  the  June  number  of  the 
Century  Magazine,  to  the  effect  that  its 
editor  has  been  obliged  to  reject  8,500 
manuscripts  during  the  last  two  years. 
The  first  direct  action  of  the  Copyright 
Law,  when  it  passes,  will  be  to  destroy  an 
immense  crop  of  base  English  fiction,  and 
to  give  the  young  American  novelist,  of 
the  better  class,  a  chance  of  being  heard. 
It  will  also,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  put  a  good 
deal  more  money  into  the  pockets  of  our 
few  leading  novelists.  It  appears  to  me 
Utopian  to  imagine  that,  for  some  time  to 
come,  it  will  do  much  more  in  a  financial 
direction. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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From  the  time  of  those  learned  School- 
men who,  for  days  together,  employed 
their  sagacious  intellects  in  determining 
how  many  angels  could  dance  on  the  point 
of  a  needle,  down  to  the  present  year  of 
grace,  when  so  many  estimable  persons 
profess  familiarity  with  the  materialized 
denizens  of  another,  if  not  a  better, 
world,  the  customs,  habits,  and  character- 
istics of  the  Choir  Invisible  have  consti- 
tuted a  favorite  subject  for  speculation, 
and  research.  And,  in  common  fairness, 
it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  in- 
quiry has  been  absolutely  fruitless,  thongh 
there  may  be  some  cynical  minds  to  whom 
its  results  do  not  appear  to  be  fraught 
with  such  practical  benefit  to  society  at 
large  as  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  so 
much  time  and  e^ort.  Thus,  it  has  been 
proved  beyond  all  cavil  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  case  with  the  spirits  of  dead 
men,  angels  proper  are  provided  with 
wings  ;  thongh  whether  these  appendages 
are  of  the  transparent  and  diaphanous  ma- 
terial one  generally  sees  in  pictures  of 
Puck  and  Ariel,  or  more  closely  resemble 
the  white,  heavy,  feathery  pinions  of  ac- 
tual swans  and  geese,  a  Schoolman  alone 
could  decide.  We  know,  further,  that 
angels  can  wield  swords  ;  and  there  are 
instances  on  record  in  which  thev  have 
been  seen  to  wield  that  instrument  which 


is  even  mightier  than  the  sword — the  pun- 
gent and  intrepid  pen.  But  of  angelic 
composition  no  eye  has  ever  read  one 
line.  Tradition  seems  to  favor  the  notion 
that  its  style  is  generally  the  historical,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  the  biographical ;  and 
that  the  subjects  of  angelic  biography  are 
we  poor  men  and  women.  Who  knows  t 
And  yet  an  angePs  poem  ought  to  be 
pretty  reading,  and  one  cannot  help  won- 
dering a  little  how  Milton's  **  Creation" 
epic,  with  its  lumbering  Satan,  lying  rood 
on  rood,  and  ready-made  lions  struggling 
with  frantic  effort  to  free  themselves  from 
the  encasing  soil,  would  compare  with  a 
descriptive  idyl  by  Raphael  or  one  of  the 
Seraphim,  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  the 
stupendous  scene« 

it  might  well  be  imagined  that  of  the 
literary  style  affected  by  angelic  writers  we 
have,  and  can  have,  no  idea  whatever. 
That,  however,  seems  not  altogether  to  be 
the  case.  Probably  no  reader  of  these 
lines  has  ever  read  an  angel's  essay,  ro- 
mance, or  ode  ;  nor  has  any  human  com- 
positor undertaken  the  task  of  setting  up 
from  an  angel's  copy.  But  we  can  boast 
at  any  rate  one  gifted  author  whose  com- 
positions  are  said,  upon  high  authority,  to 
possess  a  gleam  of  the  angelic  fire,  to  echo, 
however  faintly,  the  sweetness  of  angelic 
melody,  to  be  inspired  with  something  of 
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angelic  tenderness.  Nor  is  this  all  ;  not 
only  did  he — ^for  he  is  now  an  angel  him- 
self ;  at  least,  we  hope  so-^not  only  did 
he  write  like  an  angel,  but  talked,  actually 
talked,  like  one  of  those  accomplished 
creatures  which,  in  their  jewelled  ornature 
and  power  of  soaring  heavenward,  resem- 
ble angels  quite  as  nearly  as  any  other 
beings  upon  our  globe.  Let  us,  then,  in 
a  spirit  of  becoming  reverence,  turn  to 
this  great  writer's  greatest  work,  and  try 
to  discover  all  there  is  which  seems  to 
savor  most  of  the  angelic  in  Goldsmith's 
Vicar  of  Wakefield, 

Perhaps  the  only  word  of  unqualified 
censure  or  contempt  which,  as  far  as  we 
remember,  ever  appeared  about  the  im- 
mortal **  Vicar*'  was  penned  by  mistake.* 
"  It  would  bo  unjust,"  wrote  Lord  Ma- 
caulay  in  his  most  judicial  vein,  ''  to  esti- 
mate Goldsmith  by  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field.*^ He  meant  to  write,  and  doubt- 
less thought  he  had  written.  History  of 
Greece,  and  the  substitution  of  one  title 
for  another  was  a  very  ordinary  and  intel- 
ligible slip.  The  mysterious  and  incon- 
ceivable part  of  it  is  that,  when  he  read 
over  his  proofs  in  cold  blood  a  few  weeks 
afterward,  he  should  not  have  detected 
the  blunder.  However,  the  consequence 
was  that,  in  the  words  of  Sir  George  Tre- 
velyan,  he  had  to  '*  pose  before  the  world 
for  three  mortal  months  in  the  character 
of  a  critic  who  thought  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  a  bad  book' '  ;  and  to  Macaulay 
the  exasperation  must  have  been  rasping. 
For  whether  Goldsmith's  masterpiece  be 
bad  in  a  moral  sense  or  no — the  question 
we  have  now  to  consider — it  is  beyond 
question  a  work  of  transcendent  ability  ; 
a  work  which  generations  have  combined 
to  praise  for  the  perfection  of  its  pathos, 
the  purity  of  its  language,  and  the  simple 
heroism  of  the  principal  character ;  a 
work  which  has  drawn  tears  from  count- 
less eyes,  and  furnished  a  plot  for  a  play 
which,  in  the  supremely  skilled  hands  of 
Mr.  Irving  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  is  per- 
haps the  most  genuinely  affecting  drama 
ever  put  upon  the  London  stage.  This  is 
what  all  can  see,  and  so  they  extol  the 
'^  genius"  of  the  book  and  of  its  author  ; 
not  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  character- 
istics they  so  much  admire  are  no  more 

*  It  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  the  same 
writer  oriticises  the  latter  part  of  the  story 
somewiiat  severely  elsewhere. 


than  the  stage-trappings  of  the  drama, 
and  that  the  ''genius"  of  its  creator  is 
seen,  not  in  the  pathos,  or  the  music,  or 
the  grace,  but  in  the  marvellous  skill  with 
which  he  has  palmed  off  upon  them,  as  a 
**  work  of  genius,"  a  book  so  radically 
coarse,  so  utterly  and  hopelessly  immoral. 

To  show  how  all  the  grace  and  pathos 
which  adorn  this  book  can  and  do  exist 
side  by  side  with  so  much  that  is  vicious 
and  unworthy,  is  by  no  means  a  difficult 
task.  The  general  view  of  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  is  that  it  is  a  pure  and  delicate 
idyl,  portraying  the  life  of  a  simple  conn- 
try  parson's  family  ;  a  family  whose  mem- 
bers are  chiefly  noticeable  for  their  inno- 
cence of  the  world,  and  for  that  guileless 
credulity  which,  though  it  may  provoke 
our  smiles,  can  scarcely  fail  to  command 
our  sympathy.  How  far  this  view  is 
borne  out  by  facts  we  will  now  proceed  to 
inquire. 

Dr.  Primrose  is  an  elderly  clergyman  of 
fortune,  who  is  represented  in  the  first 
two  chapters  as  vicar  of  a  place  called 
Wakefield.  Suddenly,  through  the  dis- 
honesty of  his  agent,  he  loses  all  his 
money  at  a  blow  ;  whereupon,  having  al- 
ready made  over  the  revenues  of  his  living 
to  the  orphans  and  widows  of  his  brother 
clergy,  he  is  forced  to  accept  a  small  cure 
of  fifteen  pounds  a  year  in  a  distant  neigh- 
borhood, and  thus  ceases  to  be  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  as  early  as  the  third  chapter  of 
the  book.  At  this  juncture  his  family 
consists  of  six  children — George,  Moses, 
Olivia,  Sophia,  and  two  others  who  are 
unnamed  ;  of  whom  their  father  says  that 
"  they  had  but  one  character — that  of 
being  all  equally  generous,  credulous,  sim- 
ple, and  inoffensive."  This  statement  is 
important.  The  ex-vicar's  wife,  mean- 
while, is  said  to  be  ''  a  good-natured,  not- 
able woman  ;  and  as  for  breeding,  there 
were  few  country  ladies  who  could  show 
more." 

On  their  way  to  the  distant  neighbor- 
hood that  is  to  be  their  home  henceforth, 
the  family  pass  the  first  night  at  an  inn, 
from  the  host  of  which  they  obtain  the  in- 
formation that  Squire  Thornhill,  Dr.  Prim- 
rose's new  landlord,  is  a  practised  and  no- 
torious seducer,  there  being  scarcely  one 
farmer's  daughter  within  ten  miles  who 
has  not  found  him  successful  and  faithless. 
People  used  plain  language  in  those  days, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Miss 
Olivia  and  Miss  Sophia  were  ignorant  of 
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what  sedactioii  meant.  Bat  though  this 
account  giyes  the  pious  yicar  **  some 
pain,"  it  has  "  a  rery  different  effect" 
upon  the  generons,  credalons,  simple,  in- 
offensive girls,  whose  features  instantly 
brighten  with  the  expectation  of  approach, 
ing  triumph  ;  while  their  own  mother  is 
equally  delighted  at  such  glowing  pros- 
pects. Now  this  is  pretty  strong.  That 
two  innocent  girls  should  go  into  raptures 
at  hearing  that  their  new  St|uire  ruins  and 
betrays  every  young  woman  he  comes 
across  makes  an  unpleasant  impression  on 
one's  mind,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  but  it  is 
nothing  less  than  revolting  when  we  find 
the  good-natured  and  notable  Mrs.  Prim- 
rose sharing  their  unnatural  delight.  This 
lady,  however,  soon  shows  herself  in  her 
true  colors  as  an  ignorant  and  vulgar 
shrew,  and  we  are  not  surprised  when,  a 
few  pages  farther  on,  all  three  women  are 
represented  as  being  addicted  to  finery  of 
the  gaudiest  and  unseemliest  description. 
Their  first  acquaintance  is  one  Mr.  Bur- 
ebell,  who  saves  Sophia's  life  at  the  risk 
of  his  own,  and  for  some  time  is  treated 
with  tolerable  civility  by  the  whole  family  ; 
but  he  is  speedily  cast  into  the  shade 
when  the  true  Prince  Charming  appears 
in  the  person  of  the  fascinating  Squire. 
The  following  passage  contains  a  specimen 
of  the  conversation  of  this  accomplished 
person,  and  the  ladies'  appreciation  of  his 
wit. 

As  lir.  Bnrchell  had  hinted  to  us,  the  day 
before,  that  he  [Mr.  Thomhill]  was  making 
some  proposals  of  marriage  to  Miss  Wilmofc, 
my  son  George's  former  mistress,  this  a  good 
deal  damped  the  heartiness  of  his  reception  ; 
bat  accident,  in  some  measure,  relieved  oar 
embarrassment ;  for  one  of  the  company  hap- 
pening to  mention  her  name,  Mr.  Thomhill 
observed  with  an  oath  that  he  never  knew 
anything  more  absurd  than  calling  saoh  a 
fright  a  beauty  :  '*  For,  strike  me  agly.**  con- 
tinued he,  **if  I  should  not  find  as  much 
pleasure  in  choosing  my  mistress  by  the  in- 
formation of  a  lamp  under  Uie  clock  of  St. 
Danstan*s."  At  this  he  laughed,  and  so  did 
we  ;  the  jests  of  the  rich  are  ever  saccessfaL 
Olivia,  too,  could  not  avoid  ^vhispering.  loud 
enough  to  be  heard,  that  he  had  an  infinite 
fund  of  humor. 

We  see,  then,  what  to  expect.  The 
Squire's  coarse  jest  at  the  expense  of  a 
young  lady  who  was  to  have  been  Olivia's 
sister-in-law  affords  the  most  exquisite  de- 
light to  that  amiable  ingSnue,  and  his  sub- 
sequent snubbing  and  bullying  of  her  little 
brother  Moses  are  all  that  is  required  to 
convince  her  that  he  is  a  very  tine  gentle- 


man indeed.  But  we  are  scarcely  pre- 
pared for  what  follows.  Mr.  Thomhill, 
already  bent  upon  the  seduction  of  Olivia, 
brings  a  couple  of  flash  women  with  him 
to  the  parsonage,  who  are  readily  accepted 
by  the  whole  family  as  ladies  of  the  first 
fashion  from  town  ;  and,  tjicre  not  being 
enough  chairs  to  accommodate  the  com* 
pany ,  characteristically  proposes  that  every 
gentleman  should  sit  upon  a  lady's  liqp. 
This  suggestion  is  too  much  even  for  the 
easy-going  parson,  who  promptly  forbids 
its  adoption  ;  but  the  virtuous  and  nota- 
ble Mrs.  Primrose  is  evidently  much 
pleased  with  it,  for  she  meets  her  hus- 
band's veto  with  a  look  of  disapprobation, 
and  is  clearly  disappointed  that  her  own 
daughter  should  not  be  allowed'to  accom- 
modate, upon  her  lap,  a  profligate  young 
man  who  had  seduced  all  the  girls  in  the 
neighborhood.  This  point  settled,  a 
dance  is  set  afoot,  in  which  the  Cyprians 
''swim,  sprawl,  languish,  and  frisk"  with 
such  energy  as  to  evoke  the  exclamation 
from  one  of  them  that,  '*  By  the  living 
jingo,  she  is  all  in  a  muck  of  sweat"  ;  a 
phrase  which  seems  to  have  struck  Dr. 
Primrose  as  coarse.  They  then  begin  to 
chatter  about  various  fashionable  topics, 
occasionally  garnishing  their  conversation 
with  an  oath.  This  the  worthy  clergyman 
appears  at  first  to  wince  at,  but  is  imme- 
diately comforted  by  the  reflection  that 
profane  swearing  is  the  surest  symptom  of 
distinction  ;  in  fact,  the  '*  finery"  of  the 
women  **  threw  a  veil  over  any  grossness 
in  their  conversation."  At  last  matters 
come  to  such  a  point  that  Thomhill  openly 

?roposes  to  make  Olivia  his  mistress, 
'his  rather  scandalizes  her  father ;  he 
makes  an  effort,  however,  to  "  suppress 
his  resentment,"  and  reads  the  Squire  a 
lecture  upon  family  honor — regretting, 
almost  immediately  afterward,  the 
"  warmth"  with  which  he  has  spoken. 
To  this  the  Squire  replies  by  an  observation 
which  rather  enhances  his  offence,  and  a 
severely  virtuous  conversation  ensues,  at 
which  Thomhill  is  so  deeply  affected  that 
he  requests  the  vicar  to  engage  in  prayer. 
From  this  time  forward,  the  girls  go 
from  bad  to  worse.  Nothing  is  too  vul- 
gar, too  ridiculous,  too  outrageous  for 
them  to  do.  They  fall  easily  into  the 
schemes  of  Thcrahill,  and  it  is  at  last  ar- 
ranged that  they  shall  be  sent  to  town 
with  the  two  demi-reps,  who  pass  under 
the  names  of    Lady  Blarney  and   Miss 
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Skeggg.  From  this  catastrophe,  however, 
they  are  saved  by  the  interventioD  of  Bur- 
chell,  a  copy  of  whose  letter  to  the  intend- 
ing kidnappers  of  so  much  simplicity,  in- 
nocence, and  virtue,  falls  into  the  vicar's 
hand.  Now  nothing  could  be  clearer 
than  this  letter^  and  we  defy  a  child  of  or- 
dinary intelligence  to  misunderstand  its 
import.  Yet  so  complete  is  the  fatuity 
of  the  parson  and  his  whole  family  that  it 
appears  to  them  **  one  of  the  vilest  in- 
stances of  unprovoked  ingratitude*'  that 
they  have  over  met  with,  and  the  parson 
is  entirely  unable  to  account  for  it  other- 
wise ^'  than  by  imputing  it  to  the  desire 
of  detaining  his  youngest  daughter  in  the 
country,  to  have  the  more  frequent  op- 
portunities of  aninteiview.*'  While  they 
are  in  this  state  of  blind  rage,  ^'  rumi- 
nating upon  schemes  of  vengeance,"  Mr. 
Burchell  appears  upon  the  scene,  and  Dr. 
Primrose,  husbanding  his  indignation, 
offensively  refers  to  a  remark  of  Bur- 
chell's  as  coming  well  from  a  man  **  whose 
head  and  heart  form  a  most  detestable  con- 
trast.** On  the  copy  of  his  letter  being 
flourished  in  his  face,  Burchell  not  unnatu- 
rally denounces  the  conduct  of  the  vicar 
in  "so  basely  presuming"  to  break  it 
open,  adding,  that  the  offence  was  a  hang- 
ing matter.  The  scene  ends  in  a  storm  of 
violent  insult,  and  Mr.  Burchell  is  driven 
from  the  house. 

Two  incidents  have  meanwhile  occurred, 
which,  as  they  have  some  bearing  upon 
the  sequel,  may  fitly  be  mentioned  here. 
Dr.  Primrose  and  Moses,  on  two  different 
occasions,  are  swindled  by  a  disguised 
sharper  named  Ephraim  Jenkinson,  who, 
in  each  instance,  robs  his  victim  of  a 
horse.  This  personage  performs  a  leading 
part  in  the  last  scene  of  the  comedy. 

Having  deprived  themselves  of  their 
only  guardian  by  their  outrageous  treat- 
ment of  Burchell,  the  vicar's  family  now 
set  to  work  in  earnest  to  catch  Thornhill 
for  Olivia.  No  tricks  are  too  impudent, 
too  bare-faced,  to  bring  about  this  result. 
The  hopes  of  having  this  notorious  profli- 
gate for  a  son-in-law  blind  the  vicar — ac- 
cording to  his  own  refreshingly  candid 
avowal -i-to  all  his  imperfections  ;  while 
as  to  Mrs.  Primrose,  her  husband  tells  us 
that  she  lays  a  thousand  schemes  to  en- 
trap him.  She  tells  him  that  he  and  Olivia 
are  very  much  of  a  size,  and  makes  them 
stand  up  together  to  see  which  is  the  tall- 
est.    Then    she    has    the   whole   family 


painted — herself  as  Venus  (!),  Miss  Olivia 
as  an  Amazon  in  a  green  Joseph,  and  Miss 
Sophia  as  a  shepherdess  ;  while  the  pas- 
tor, in  gown  and  bands,  presents  Venus 
with  his  books  on  the  Whitsonian  con* 
troversy.  This  incredible  folly  is  crowned 
by  the  introduction  of  an  additional  figure 
into  the  picture,  that  of  Thornhill  as  Alex- 
ander the  Great ;  a  triumph  which  justifies 
the  highest  hopes  of  the  ambitious  mother. 
But  by  this  time  scandalous  reports  are 
beginning  to  circulate  at  the  family's  ex- 
pense, and  no  wonder.  The  idiotic  vicar, 
however,  refuses  to  be  warned,  and  attrib- 
utes the  rumors  in  question  to  what  he 
calls  "the  malice  of  his  enemies"  ;  the 
enemies  being  his  own  neglected  parish- 
ioners. Meantime  a  more  serious  anxiety 
makes  itself  felt.  In  spite  of  all  the 
machinations  of  the  vicar^  his  wife,  and 
his  daughter,  Thornhill  makes  no  pro- 
posals. This  is  a  terrible  mortification^ 
and  steps  must  be  taken  to  bring  him  to 
book  at  once.  We  here  approach  one  of 
the  most  detestable  incidents  in  the  story. 
There  is  a  worthy  farmer  in  the  village 
named  Williams,  who  has  paid  his  ad- 
dresses to  Miss  Olivia  ever  since  they  fiist 
arrived  at  the  parsonage.  Him  they  pitch 
upon  as  their  decoy-duck,  their  cat's-paw, 
their  victim.  Miss  Olivia,  duly  instructed 
by  her  parents,  proceeds  to  deceive  Will- 
iams basely.  In  order  to  arouse  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Thornhill,  and  bring  him  to  the 
point,  she  pretends  to  lavish  all  her  ten- 
derness upon  this  man,  and,  as  her  father 
says,  acts  the  coquette  to  perfection. 
Thornhill  is  visibly  piqued,  but  makes  no 
further  sign  ;  and  at  last  Olivia  is  driven 
to  the  desperate  resort  of  formally  en- 
gaging herself  to  Williams,  and  naming 
the  wedding-day.  Even  this  has,  at  first, 
no  perceptible  result ;  indeed,  Thornhill 
discontinues  his  visits  altogether.  It  is 
not  until  four  days  previous  to  the  pro- 
posed marriage  with  Williams  that  the 
catastrophe  takes  place,  and  dramatic  jus- 
tice is  vindicated  by  Olivia's  disappearance 
under  disgraceful  circumstances. 

Their  plot  having  thus  miscarried,  the 
family  are  thrown  into  considerable  dis- 
tress. Mrs.  Primrose,  who  has  stuck  at 
nothing  to  humiliate  her  daughter,  and 
teach  her  the  very  worst  lessons  that  a 
girl  could  learn,  now  bursts  into  a  torrent 
of  abuse,  ludicrously  intermingled  with 
the  most  pious  exhortations ;  in  one 
breath  calling  on  the  vicar  to  read  her  a 
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chapter  in  the  Bible,  in  another  raving  at 
Olivia  as  a  vile  struinpet,  an  ungrateful 
creature,  the  vilest  stain  upon  their  family, 
who  should  never  darken  its  '^  harmless 
doors'^  again.  Her  husband  more  practi- 
cally  starts  out  in  search  of  the  fugitive, 
and,  after  a  variety  of  adventures  in  which 
we  need  not  follow  him,  finds  her  deserted, 
and  listens  to  her  confession.  '^  It  was 
Mr.  Thornhill  who  seduced  roe,"  says 
Olivia.  This  announcement  causes  the 
most  intense  astonishment  to  the  addle- 
pated  vicar,  who  up  to  that  moment  seems 
to  have  been  under  the  finn  conviction 
that  the  real  villain  was  Mr.  Bnichell  ! 
The  next  incidents  follow  each  other  rap- 
idly. Olivia  accompanies  her  father  home- 
ward, but  remains  at  an  inn  for  one  night 
in  order  that  the  family  may  be  prepared 
for  her  reception  ;  the  vicar  reaches  his 
house  at  midnight,  and  finds  it  in  fiames  ; 
the  wife  and  children  are  rescued,  but  all 
their  effects  are  lost ;  and  tnen  the  news 
is  broken  of  Olivia's  return.  Mrs.  Prim- 
rose receives  her  with  a  series  of  ungener- 
ous taunts,  but  is  soon  silenced  by  the 
vicai',  and  in  a  few  days  we  find  them  all 
under  shelter  again,  thanks  to  the  assist- 
ance of  their  neighbors,  prominent  among 
whom  is  that  Farmer  Williams  they  had 
used  and  abused  so  shamefully.  Then 
comes  the  report  that  Ttiornbill  is  paying 
his  addresses  to  Miss  Wilmot,  the  young 
lady  he  had  previously  called  a  fright ; 
while,  to  make  things  pleasanter  f or  Olivia, 
her  mother  actually  insists  upon  her  sing- 
ing, for  their  entertainment,  a  song  de- 
scriptive of  her  own  disgrace  ! 

When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly. 

And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray, 
What  oharm  can  soothe  her  melancholy, 

What  art  can  wash  her  gailt  away  ? 

The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover, 
To  hide  her  shame  from  every  eye, 

To  give  repentance  to  her  lover, 
AjQd  wring  his  bosom,  is  to  die. 

Conceive  a  person  just  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  being  forced  to  recite  an  Ode  to 
the  Halter  for  the  amusement  of  his 
friends  1  Could  refinement  of  cruelty  in 
its  grotesquest  form  go  farther  than  in  the 
case  of  this  miserable  girl,  seduced,  aban- 
doned, and  put  to  eternal  shame,  being 
thus  compelled,  by  her  own  mother,  to 
quaver  this  musical  comment  on  her  own 
infamy  ? 

Just  then  the  seducer  drives  up,  and  is 
very  properly  denounced  by  the  father  of 


his  victim  as  a  poor  pitiful  wretch,  a  liar, 
a  vile  thing,  and  so  forth.  Thornhill  re- 
plies with  an  outrageous  insult,  and  is 
thereupon  stigmatized  as  a  reptile  ;  he,  in 
rejoinder,   calmly  threatens  to  evict  the 

E arson  for  rent  and  to  proceed  against 
im  for  a  forfeited  bond,  concluding  with 
an  invitation  to  the  parson  and  Olivia  to 
assist  at  his  marriage  with  Miss  Wilmot. 
Upon  this  he  is  desired  to  make  himself 
scarce,  and  departs  abruptly,  vowing  to  be 
revenged. 

Now  occurs  another  of  those  little  inci- 
dents which  show  the  utter  lack  of  any- 
thing like  self-respect  that  characteiizes 
Mrs.  Primrose  and  her  daughters.  The 
Squire's  threat  is  put  into  execution  the 
very  next  morning,  and  the  women,  in 
their  agitation,  positively  implore  the  par- 
son to  *'  comply  with"  the  seducer  "  upon 
any  terms,"  even  begging  him  **  to  admit 
his  visits  once  more"  1  Is  this  an  inten- 
tional travesty  ?  Is  Oliver  Goldsmith  a 
bitterer  satiiist  of  human  nature  than  the 
author  of  "The  Houhynyins"  ?  The 
parson,  however,  has  not  fallen  quite  so 
low,  and  is  marched  off  to  jail  in  due 
course.  We  pass  over  his  experiences  in 
this  place,  and  approach  the  climax  of  the 
story,  which,  for  extravagance  and  mon- 
strosity of  conception,  transcends  anything 
we  ever  met  with  in  the  domain  of  seri- 
ous literature. 

Dr.  Primrose  is  visited  in  prison  by  the 
despised  and  flouted  Burchell,  who  now 
reveals  himself  in  his  true  character  as  Sir 
William  Thornhill.  All  previous  misun- 
derstandings having  been  cleared  up,  and 
the  baronet  placed  in  full  possession  of  his 
nephew's  villainy,  the  nephew  himself  ar- 
rives ;  and  now  mark  what  follows.  Sir 
William  receives  him  with  a  torrent  of 
scathing  invective  ;  the  young  man  pre- 
varicates and  lies  ;  exposure  promptly  fol- 
lows, whereupon  he  sinks  into  a  condition 
of  abject  surrender,  fawns,  cringes,  grovels 
on  his  knees,  and,  *Mn  a  voice  of  pieicing 
misery,"  implores  compassion.  The  un- 
cle, meanwhile,  treats  him  with  withering 
scorn,  calls  him  a  viper,  a  stain  to  human- 
ity, a  wretch  whose  pleasures  are  as  base 
as  himself,  and  so  on,  over  several  pages. 
Certainly,  no  human  being  was  ever  re- 
duced to  so  pitiable  and  contemptible  a 
plight,  or  made  to  appear  so  thoroughly 
and  hopelessly  ridiculous,  as  the  fasci- 
nating vanquisher  of  Olivia.  Surely  we 
may  fancy  them  all  congratulating  them- 
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tdv^es  that  the  mock  marriage  she  had  an- 
deigone  with  so  poor  a  cnr  was  a  mock 
marria^y  and  that  while  her  own  inno- 
cence of  intent  preserved,  her  honor  intact 
she  would  be  henceforward  safe  from  the 
misery  of  having  such  a  husband  1  But 
no  ;  Ephraim  Jenkinson,  the  sharper,  had 
been  employed  by  the  Squire  to  procure  a 
sham  license  and  a  sham  priest.  He 
turns  out  not  to  have  done  so^  but,  playing 
his  master  false,  took  care  to  f^et  him  the 
real  articles  ;  so  that  Olivia  is  now  tied 
for  life  to  one  of  the  basest  and  most  piti- 
ful scoundrels  in  creation.  Let  us  see 
how  the  discovery  of  this  terrible  calamity 
is  received. 

A  burst  of  pleasure  now  seemed  to  fill  the 
whole  apartment ;  oar  joy  even  reached  the 
common  room,  where  the  prisoners  them- 
selves sympathized,  and  shook  their  chains 
in  transport  and  rnde  harmony.  Happiness 
was  expanded  upon  every  face,  and  even 
Olivia's  cheeks  seemed  flashed  with  pleasure. 
To  be  thas  restored  to  repulation,  to  friends, 
and  fortane  at  once,  was  a  raptare  safficient 
to  stop  the  progress  of  decay,  and  restore 
former  health  and  vivacity.  Bat  perhaps, 
after  all,  there  was  not  one  who  felt  sinoerer 
pleasure  than  I.  Still  holding  the  dear-loved 
child  in  my  arms,  I  asked  my  heart  if  these 
transports  were  not  delusion* 

So  ecstatic,  indeed,  is  everybody's  joy, 
that  Sir  William  Thornhill  immediately 
insists  upon  Sophia  marrying  Jenkinson  ; 
a  roan  who  has  been  a  common  swindler, 
a  sort  of  superior  thimble-rig  frequenter 
of  fairs  and  inns,  who  has  twice  robbed 


the  family  of  valuable  property,  and  has 
never  evinced  the  smallest  wish  himself  to 
marry  Sophia.  The  young  lady  very  nai- 
nrally  and  indignantly  refuses,  and  Jenkin- 
son has  the  satisfaction  of  being  rejected, 
to  his  face,  by  a  person  he  has  never  pro- 
posed to  or  probably  even  thought  of. 
Then  Sir  William  offers  himself,  and  is 
accepted  ;  the  vicar  recovers  the  fortune 
he  lost  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  and 
the  story  closes  with  a  double  wedding. 

Such,  then,  are  the  main  incidents  in  a 
work  of  fiction  which  has  probably  gained 
for  its  author  more  praise  than  any  other 
production  of  its  size  in  the  Bnfirlish  lan- 
guage. Goethe  says  that  its  effect  upon 
him  was  indescribable.  ^'  That  lofty  and 
benevolent  irony,  that  fair  and  indulgent 
view  of  all  infirmities  and  fanlts,  that 
meekness  under  all  calamities,  that  equan- 
imity under  all  chances  and  changes,  and 
the  whole  train  of  kindred  virtues, '^ 
proved,  he  says,  his  best  education  at  a 
critical  moment  of  his  mental  develop- 
ment. We  need  not  travel  farther  afield 
than  this.  Did  Goldsmith  ^^  write  like  an 
anger '  ?  Was  he,  in  sober  truth,  a  man 
of  transcendent  genius  ?  He  roust  have 
been,  and  that  of  the  highest  order.  No 
inferior  intellect  could  have  achieved  so 
wonderful  a  triumph  as  to  win,  for  a  work 
instinct  with  such  ignoble  import,  gro- 
tesque improbability,  and  inverted  morals^ 
the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Goethe,  and 
the  suffrages  of  the  entire  reading  world. 
— National  Review. 
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Mbn  who  dislike  female  education — and 
they  exist,  though  the  class  is  rapidly 
diminishing — when  they  grow  spiteful, 
always  asset t  that  it  is  only  the  ugly 
women  who  learn  hard,  and  that  the  most 
successful  among  them  would  exchange  all 
their  triumphs  in  the  schools  for  the  gift 
of  beauty.  Novelists,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  observers,  and 
especially  female  novelists,  are  apt  to 
make  intelligence  and  good  looks,  especially 
in  men,  supplements,  and  even  in  many 
cases  causes,  of  each  other.  Miss  Bronte 
created  a  passing  admiration  for  intelligent 
ugliness  ;  but  her  successors  have  reverted, 
and  their  heroes,  military  or  clerical,  are 
as  remarkable  for  their  clear-cut  features 


^  as  for  the  incisive  and  original  thoughts 
of  which  we  hear.  There  is  absolutely, 
so  far  as  we  know,  no  sufiicient  ground 
for  either  assumption,  and  certainly  neither 
can  be  justified  by  a  priori  reasoning. 
Boys  and  girls  alike  study,  for  the  most 
part,  either  because  they  wish  to  succeed 
in  life,  that  is,  to  earn  independent  in- 
comes, or  because  they  have  the  instinct 
of  students,  and  never  think  of  their  own 
looks  in  connection  with  the  matter. 
Some  women  may,  a  little  later  on, — the 
inborn  desire  to  attract  acting  as  a  spur, 
and  urging  them  to  remedy  inferiority  of 
one  kind  by  superiority  of  another,  as  it 
also  iirgcd  that  unusually  ugly  person, 
John  Wilkes  ;  but  they  begin  their  course 
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before  pereonal  vanity  has  any  decided 
power.  As  a  matler  of  fact,  in  both 
sexes,  successful  students  have  been  occa- 
sionally noted  for  unusual  physical  beauty 
(take  Crichton  and  Lady  Mary  Montagu)^ 
and  for  exceptional  absence  of  form  (take 
Socrates,  and  the  philosopher  who  was 
said — unjustly,  as  we  think — to  be  his 
own  missing  Jink).  The  truth  we  take  to 
be  that  the  modern  world  almost  uncon- 
sciously confounds  expression  with  beauty, 
and  fancies  that  because  intelligence  in 
most  cases  produces  expressiveness — there 
are  maiked  exceptions — therefore  there 
must  be  some  intimate  relation  between 
beauty  and  intelligence,  or  even,  a  much 
more  remarkable  en  or,  the  possession  of 
knowledge.  There  is,  however,  no  such 
law,  and  no  reason  why  there  should  be, 
the  power  of  the  brain,  and  the  shape  of 
the  bones  and  flesh,  being  almost  entirely 
disconnected.  Beauty  is  a  result  of  race, 
of  circumstances,  such  as  personal  free- 
dom and  mode  of  life,  and  of  continuous 
diet,  not  of  intelligence,  and  still  less  of 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  which  latter 
can  only  benefit  the  individual,  whose 
features  are  fixed  past  serious  change  be- 
fore study  is  even  commenced.  A  man 
or  a  woman  inheiits  his  or  her  face,  and 
mental  habitude,  though  it  may  greatly 
affect  its  meaning,  can  no  more  alter  its 
shape  than  assiduous  training  can  turn  a 
smooth  fox-terrior  into  the  wiry  kind 
from  Airedale. 

It  may  even  be  doubted,  strange  as 
many  will  deem  the  asseition,  whether 
continuous  education  will  produce  beauty, 
whether  the  growth  of  intelligence  will 
even  in  ages  }ie]d  the  physical  result 
which  we  notice  the  authors  of  Utopias 
always  assume,  as  if  it  were  a  scientifically 
demonstrable  consequence  of  the  new  so- 
ciety. The  most  beautiful  black  race  in 
Africa,  a  tribe  in  Nyassaland,  on  whose 
looks  even  missionaries  grow  eloquent,  and 
who  are  really  as  perfect  as  bronze  statues, 
are  as  ignorant  as  fishes,  and  though  they 
have  discovered  the  use  of  fire,  have  never 
risen  to  the  conception  of  clothes  of  any 
kind.  The  Otaheitan,  when  discovered, 
was  as  uncultured  as  the  Papuan  now  is  ; 
yet  the  former  approached  as  nearly  to 
positive  beauty  as  the  latter  does  to  posi- 
tive deformity.  The  keenest  race  in  Asia, 
and,  as  all  who  know  them  assert,  the 
strongest  in  character,  the  Chinese,  is  de- 
cidedly the  ugliest  of  semi-civilized  man- 


kind ;  while  the  Hindoo,  if  sufficiently 
fed,  is,  even  when  as  ignorant  as  an  ani* 
mal,  almost  invariably  handsome.  The 
Circassians,  who  krK)w  nothing,  and  are 
rather  stupid  than  exceptionally  intelli- 
gent, are  physically  a  faultless  race,  far 
more  so  than  the  Germans,  who,  though 
the  best  trained  people  in  the  world,  dis- 
play a  marked  commonness  of  feature,  as 
if  the  great  sculptor  Nature  had  used  good 
clay,  but  taken  no  trouble  about  the  mod- 
elling. Some  of  the  very  ablest  among 
them  belong  to  the  flat-nosed,  puffy^ 
cheeked,  loose-lipped  variety.  The  keen- 
est race  in  the  world,  and  probably  the 
one  most  susceptible  of  culture,  the  Jew, 
presents  few  types  of  beauty,  being 
usually  at  once  hook-nosed  and  flabby- 
cheeked,  though  in  physique,  as  in 
thought,  that  race  occasionally  throws  out 
transcendent  examples.  The  tamed  Arabs 
of  Egypt,  who  seem  to  possess  poor 
brains,  and,  of  course,  have  no  education, 
are  often  extraordinarily  handsome ; 
while  in  I860  the  grandest  head  in  Asia, 
a  head  which  every  artist  copied  as  his 
ideal  of  Jove,  belonged  to  an  Arab  horse- 
dealer  who,  outside  his  trade,  knew  noth- 
ing. No  modern  men  of  culture  would 
pretend,  in  mere  perfectness  of  form,  to 
rival  the  old  Greek  athletes,  who  intellec- 
tually were  probably  animals,  or  the  Ber- 
serkars,  who  were  for  the  most  part  only 
hard-drinking  soldiers.  The  Royal  caste, 
which  has  been  cultivated  for  a  thousand 
years,  seldom  produces  beautiful  men,  and 
still  seldomer  beautiful  women  ;  most 
Princesses,  though  sometimes  dignified, 
having  been  marked,  as  to  features,  by  a 
certain  ordinariness  often  wanting  in  the 
poor,  and  especially  the  poor  of  certain 
districts,  like  Devon  in  England,  and 
Aries  and  Marseilles  in  France.  Devon  is 
no  better  taught  than  Suffolk,  but  mark 
the  difference  in  peasant  forms.  In  the 
last  century,  the  ablest  men  in  Europe 
were  remarkable  for  a  certain  superfluity 
of  flesh,  of  which  Gibbon's  face  is  the 
best  known  and  most  absurd  example  ; 
and  in  our  own  time,  intellect,  even  he- 
reditary intellect,  is  constantly  found  dis- 
sociated from  good  looks,  and  even  from 
distinction,  some  of  the  ablest  men  being 
externally  heavy  and  gross,  and  some  of 
the  ablest  women  marked  by  an  indefinite- 
ness  of  cheek  and  chin  as  if  they  had  been 
carved  by  the  fingers  in  putty.  No 
stranger  ever  saw  Tennyson  without  turn* 
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ing  roand,  bat  Browning  would  have 
passed  onnotioed  in  any  English  or  Aus- 
trian crowd.  The  air  of  physical  refine- 
ment, which  is  what  continuous  culture 
should  give,  is  precisely  the  air  which  is 
often  lacking  among  the  cultivated,  as  it 
is  also  in  many  aristocratic  families.  In- 
deed, though  caste  must  mean  more  or 
less  hereditary  culture,  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
secuies  beauty.  It  does  not  in  the  Royal 
houses,  and  in  any  regiment,  though  an 
officer  or  two  will  probably  stand  first, 
the  proportion  of  splendid  men  will  be 
found  greater  among  the  non-commis- 
sioned than  the  commissioned  officers. 
Why  not  ?  Just  as  no  man  can  by  taking 
thought  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature,  so  no 
extent  of  culture,  even  if  continued  for 
generations,  can  make  straight  hair  wave, 
or  reduce  high  cheekbones,  or  cut  away  a 
hanging  lower  lip,  or  refine  that  most  fre- 
quent of  drawbacks,  a  cheek  without  con- 
tour. We  might  as  well  say  that  it  would 
alter  color,  which,  as  far  as  evidence  can 
prove,  is  independent  of  everything, 
whether  mental  or  physical  in  influence, 
except  possibly — and  ihi^t  as  yet  is  only  a 
guess — of  ages  of  hereditary  starvation. 

It  is  not.  perhap5t,  to  the  injury  of  the 
world  that  the  effects  of  culture  should  be 
thus  limited.  We  rather  dread  the  spirit 
of  caste  as  an  operating  force,  believing 
that  it  tends  to  a  segregating  exclusive- 
ness,  and  already  we  see  that  the  world  is 
dividing  itself  into  two  classes,  those  who 
speak  with  the  trained  voice  and  those 


who  do  not,  the  members  of  which  in- 
stantly recognize  each  other,  even  in  the 
dark,  and  have  very  little  in  common.  If 
the  cultured  were  likewise  the  beautiful, 
and  the  uncultivated  the  ugly,  the  Queen 
would  indeed  be  ruling  two  nations  more 
widely  apart  than  were  ever  the  rich  and 
the  poor  in  Mr.  Besant's  novels.  Already 
misalliances  are  growing  fewer,  and  it  is 
considered  as  monstrous  for  the  educated 
to  marry  the  ignorant  as  ever  it  was  for 
nobles  to  marry  plebeians.  The  sepa- 
rating influences  from  which  the  world  is 
never  free  are  strongly  at  work  again,  and 
new  Brahmins  are  looking  down  on  new 
Parishs  with  a  contempt  which  is  only  ex- 
ternally gentle.  That  spirit  needs  no  in- 
tensification, and  it  is  not  a  bad  thing  to 
remember  occasionally  that  science  can  no 
more  make  a  Circassian  than  a  one-legged 
race,  and  that  the  physical  attributes,  like 
the  grace  of  God,  are  independent  of 
thinking.  If  they  were  not,  we  should 
some  day  have  a  race  of  heroes  indeed, 
stalking  among  lesser  men  as  Kingsley  de- 
picts his  Goths  stalking  among  the  far 
more  quick-witted  and  better  cultivated 
Alexandrians.  An  entire  race  like  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  the  man  in  whom,  of  all 
mankind,  brain-power  and  physique  were 
united  in  their  highest  perfectness,  would 
soon  be  more  intolerable  than  the  *'  Vene- 
tian''  aristocracy  whom  Mr.  Disraeli  de- 
rided, denounced,  and  worshipped.— 
Spectator. 
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"  Is  civilization  a  failure  ?"  asks  Truth- 
ful James,  beset  by  a  horrible  misgiving  ; 
"  and  is  the  Caucasian  played  out?" 
Without  yielding  an  unqualified  assent  to 
the  latter  half  of  this  double-barrelled 
query,  we  may — while  emphatically  nega- 
tiving the  first — still  admit  the  possibility 
of  the  fact  suggested  by  it.  History 
repeats  itself — and  that  not  once  or  twice 
only  ;  and  if  we  compare  our  own  era  with 
others  which  have  preceded  it,  it  may 
seem  more  than  likely  that,  in  one  sense 
at  least,  '*  the  Caucasian  is  played  out." 
Nations  and  races  have  their  rise,  their 

Eeriod     of    dominance — overlordship    or 
egemony,  whichever  we  like  to  call  it — 


and  their  decline.  But  civilization — which 
I  take  to  mean  that  progress  of  the  race 
which,  halting,  blundering,  frequently  re- 
coiling and  returning  on  itself,  has  yet 
been,  on  the  whole,  an  onward  and 
upward  one — still  goes  on.  One  race 
reaches  its  height,  sinks,  and  falls,  and,  in 
its  fall,  hands  on  the  torch  to  another, 
whose  day  is  only  just  beginning.  Such 
— as  a  survey  of  history  shows — has  been 
the  general  course  of  social  evolution,  by 
which  we  mean  the  Divine  education, 
through  mistake  and  failure,  of  that  com- 
plex, enigmatic,  helpless,  and  yet  all- 
achieving  being  we  call  Man. 
Attention  has  often  been  drawn,  some- 
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times  in  bitter  cjoicism,  sometimes  in  deep- 
est sadness  and  despair,  to  the  unmistak- 
able analogies  to  be  perceived  between  our 
own  country  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
present  century,  and  the  Roman  Empire 
from  the  days  of  Tiberius  onward.  It  is 
f orei'gn  to  our  present  purpose  to  follow 
out  in  detail  the  various  points  of  resemb- 
lance :  the  nnwieldy  extent  of  dominion 
abroad,  the  social  discontent  at  home — the 
crumbling  of  old  faiths  and  old  ideals, 
the  spread  of  intellectual  knowledge,  and 
the  weakening — real  or  seeming — of  moral 
obligations — all  these  have  been  dwelt  upon 
again  and  again.  I  would  only  remark, 
in  passing,  that  while  no  doubt  a  great 
deal  of  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject 
is  true,  it  seems  to  me  the  outlook  is  by 
no  means  so  hopeless  as  it  has  appeared  to 
some  among  our  noblest  and  best.  George 
MacDonald,  I  think  it  is,  who  has  pointed 
out  that  the  progress  of  the  world,  appar- 
ently  a  circle,  as  it  were,  is  really  a 
spiral ;  so  tliat,  when  we  seem  to  have 
come  round  again  to  the  same  point  we 
reached  a  thousand  years  ago,  we  are  really 
above  it.  Our  epoch  corresponds,  alas  ! 
only  too  well  to  the  age  of  Tiberius.  Yet 
in  some  points  it  is  better,  if  only  in  that 
we  are  ashamed  of  doing  things  which  then 
no  one  felt  to  be  wrong  ;  and  it  is  these 
points  which  represent  the  advance,  the 
higher  plane  to  which  the  spiral  ascent 
has  brought  us.  So  that,  even  granting — 
which  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  do 
— ^that  the  present  age  has  exhausted  all 
the  possibilities  of  Europe,  we  see  that  the 
world  has  not  been  left  where  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era  ;  it  has 
advanced,  and  though  the  advance  may 
seem  trifling,  God's  Providence,  which 
has  all  Eternity  to  work  in,  can  afford  to 
wait. 

Again,  the  decadence  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  hopeless  as  the  outlook  may  well 
have  seemed  to  a  St.  Augustine  or  a 
Sidonius,  was  not  the  decadence  of  the 
world.  Out  of  that  seething  Medea's 
caldron — as  Charles  Eingsley  puts  it — of 
the  wrecks  of  kingdoms  and  the  dross  of 
nations,  new  states  were  even  then  spring- 
ing into  being,  and  the  Empire,  already 
dead,  lived  again  in  their  life.  Rome 
gave  them  their  law  and  their  civil  institu- 
tions ;  she  handed  on  to  them  the  religion 
which  she  had  received,  but  in  her  de- 
crepitude could  not  worthily  assimilate  ; 
she  supplied  them,  in  some  cases,  with  a 


language  to  be  moulded  into  fresh  shapes 
by  their  own  young  and  living  thought. 

The  question  suggests  itself  :  Who  is 
to  carry  out  the  parallel  ?  Where  is  the 
raw  material  to  be  found,  out  of  which, 
moulded  by  our  stored  up  experience,  the 
civilization  of  the  future  is  to  be  shaped  ? 
Who  is  to  work  out  in  nobler,  truer 
practice,  the  theories  we  have  so  imper- 
fectly acted  up  to  ?  The  great  Oriental 
Empires  have  had  their  day,  so  have  tho 
Latin  races  ;  the  Teutons  have  seemingly 
passed  the  zenith  of  their  glory.  Whether 
the  Slavs  are  to  come  on  the  European 
stage,  to  play  out  the  last  act  of  the  drain  a 
which  began  with  Alfred  and  Charlemagne, 
remains  to  be  seen.  Personally,  1  think 
it  very  probable,  though  it  is  hard  to  say 
what  they  will  make  of  it.  America  is, 
so  far  as  regards  its  white  population, 
merely  a  replica  of  old-world  civilizations, 
more  vigorous  in  its  Teutonic,  less  so  in 
its  Latin  elements.  Whether  the  aborigi- 
nal stock  dying  out  in  the  Northern  Con- 
tinent, is  equally  so  in  the  central  and 
southern,  seems  at  present  an  unsettled 
question. 

Whether  Japan  and  China — now,  after 
centuries  of  seclusion,  modifying  their 
national  characteristics  by  intercourse  with 
the  western  world — are  destined  to  see  any 
vigorous  life  of  their  own,  it  is  difiicult  to 
decide.  It  may  be  that  the  activity  shown 
at  present  is  but  a  reflex  from  the  stirring 
life  of  the  West,  and  may  turn  out  to  be 
tho  last  spasmodic  struggle  which  precedes 
dissolution.  Both  contain,  socially  and 
morally,  elements  of  decay  which  have 
been  fatal  to  societies  in  all  ages.  These 
evils  are  not,  so  to  speak,  crudities  inci- 
dent to  the  raw«material  stage  of  society, 
which  will  disappear  with  growth  and 
cultuie — they  are  deeply- seated  diseases, 
exceedingly  difficult  to  eradicate,  and, 
unless  eradicated,  fatal.  But  this  is  a 
point  on  which  I  would  speak  with  ex- 
treme diffidence  ;  and  it  is,  after  all,  for- 
eign to  my  main  purpose,  which  is,  to 
inquire  whether  there  exist,  at  present, 
any  races  which  can  properly  be  termed 
raw- material,  and  which  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  Europe  of  the  present,  as  the 
Alemanni  and  the  Gauls,  the  Goths,  Sax- 
ons, Jutes,  and  Vandals  did  to  Rome  of 
the  past 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  look  for 
an  answer  to  this  question  to  the  much* 
discussed  and  hotly-debated  Dark  Conti- 
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nent.  "  What  can  be  made  of  Africa  ?" 
18  a  query  which  has  often  been  put,  with 
varying  connotation,  according  to  the 
questioner's  standpoint,  by  EDglishmen, 
Germans^  Belgians,  capitalists  and  philan- 
thropists— missionary  and  other.  We 
think  of  Thomas  Clarkson  exhibiting  his 
collection  of  West  Coast  knives,  **  coun- 
try cloth,"  and  palm  fibre  baskets,  to  the 
Czar  Alexander,  in  order  to  prove  that  the 
African  was  an  intelligent  and  even  ra- 
tional being,  perfectly  capable  of  legiti- 
mate industry  and  commerce,  and  to 
induce  the  capitalist  with  money  to  spare, 
to  speculate  in  india-rubber  and  gum -copal 
rather  than  in  slaves.  He  of  course — in 
deadly  earnest,  if  ever  man  was — had  the 
welfare  of  the  African  for  liis  chief  con- 
sideration, but  he  was  not  above  appealing 
to  the  pocket  of  the  Guinea  merchant ; 
and  he  tried  to  demonstrate,  with  this 
object,  that  a  great  deal  could  be  made 
out  of  Africa.  The  same  has  been  as- 
serted, over  and  over  again,  by  English 
explorers,  with  practical  suggestions  for 
Manchester  consideration,  and  German 
explorers  with  dreams  of  ^^  Kolonialbesitz- 
ungen,*'  and  by  a  Belgian  Company  which 
waves  "  a  banner  with  a  strange  device," 
and  has  sounded  its  trumpet  before  it 
pretty  loudly  for  the  last  dozen  years  or  so. 
And,  all  the  same,  there  is  a  prevailing  im- 
pression that,  as  a  whole,  '*  Africa doesnH 
pay" — even  strenuous,  much- tried,  hard- 
working Cape  Colony  (which,  after  all, 
one  somehow  scarcely  realizes  to  be  part 
of  the  Dark  Continent),  though  Witwat- 
ersrand  shares  may  be  up  in  the  market, 
and  speculators  making  a  big  thing  of  it 
out  on  the  reefs. 

Well,  and  if  not?  Has  that  awful 
mysterious  land,  girt  about  with  darkness 
and  wonder,  with  its  mighty  lakes  and 
mountains  and  table-lands,  where  the  bare 
bones  of  the  earth  seem  to  have  the  shap- 
ing hand  still  on  them  ;  with  its  huge 
primeval  beasts,  and  vegetation  that  seems 
to  belong  to  some  unknown  prime  of  the 
world — has  it  been  so  long  and  strangely 
hidden  from  the  sight  of  the  nations  only 
to  furnish  a  market  for  Manchester  cot- 
tons, or  a  drill-ground  for  German  officers, 
or  an  outlet  for  the  surplus  pauper  popula- 
tion of  Europe  ?  Why  was  it  thus  cov- 
ered with  darkness-- thus  withdrawn  from 
outside  knowledge  and  contact — kept  ut- 
erly  dumb  and  passive  in  relation  to  the 
movement  of  the  world's  history  ?     Some 


would  say,  on  account  of  innate,  indis- 

futable,    and  irremediable   worthlessnese. 
should  prefer  to  apply  (with  a  difference) 
Emerson's  words  : 

Lo  !  I  nncover  the  land 
I  hid  of  old  time  in  the  West, 

As  the  scnlptor  nneovers  the  statne 
When  he  has  wrought  his  best ! 

**  Africa  will  be  civilized  one  day,"  said 
an  African  traveller  not  so  very  long  ago 
to  the  present  writer,  **  but  it  will  not  be 
in  my  day  nor  in  yours." 

No  ;  and  neither  will  that  change  take 
place  for  the  sole  behoof  and  benefit  of 
the  white  nations  who  now  talk  so  loudly 
of  developing  and  **  exploiting"  it  But 
— it  may  be  a  fanciful  notion — yet  I  be* 
lieve  that,  when  that  day  comes,  a  civili- 
zation such  as  the  world  never  saw  before 
— a  civilization  as  much  above  ours  as  oars 
is  superior  to  that  of  the  Roman  Empire 
— will  emerge  from  that  weltering  chaos 
of  barbarism,  and,  while  following  to  a 
certain  extent  in  our  footsteps,  represent 

E bases  of  thought  and  conduct  which  we 
ave  neglected,  or  never  known. 
'  All  that  I  have  read  on  the  subject  has 
suggested  to  me,  over  and  over  again, 
that  Africa  (it  is  so  homogeneous,  in 
spite  of  its  diversity,  that  I  cannot  bat 
regard  it  as  a  whole)  is  a  country  in  proc- 
ess of  forniation.  Geologically  speaRing, 
this  would  seem  to  be  implied  by  the 
changes  which  have  taked  place  even 
within  the  knowledge  of  recent  travellers 
— e.g,  the  alterations  in  the  level  of  Lake 
Tanganika.  The  types  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  seem,  in  part,  to  represent 
an  age  which  has  elsewhere  passed  away. 
From  the  ethnologist's  point  of  view,  a 
transition  state  is  equally  apparent.  There 
is  a  shifting  and  shaking  goin^  on — an 
unsettling  of  boundaries  and  mingling  of 
races,  which  recalls  the  days  of  the  Vblk- 
erwanderung  in  Europe. 

The  vexed  question  of  African  ethnog- 
raphy has  not,  I  suppose,  been  entirely 
settled  ;  but  it  seems  pretty  clear  that, 
apart  from  such  distinctly  immigrant  races 
as  the  Arabs  and  the  Ethiopians  of  Abys- 
sinia, there  are  three,  if  not  four,  distinct 
stocks.  First,  those  who  may  be  con- 
sidered the  aboriginal  or  prehistoric  Afri- 
cans, a  vanishing  race,  whose  remnants 
exist  scattered  up  and  down  the  continent^ 
as  Bushmen  and  Hottentots  at  the  Cape, 
Wambatti  in  the  Amhwimi  forests,  Akka 
on  the  Upper  Nile,  and  so  on.     Perhaps 
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they  correspond  to  the  dwarfish,  cave- 
dwelling  savages  who  seem  to  have  in- 
habited pre-Aryan  Britain,  and,  indeed, 
all  northern  Europe  ;  certainly  they  seem 
in  some  points — as  far  as  our  knowledge 
goes — to  resemble  them.  They  present 
a  very  low  type  of  humanity,  and  their 
language — where  they  have  kept  their 
own,  and  not  adopted  that  of  neighboring 
tribes — is  characterized  by  the  famous 
*'  clicks,''  and  has  caused  some  writers  to 
doubt  whether  it  ought  to  be  classed  as 
articulate  speech  at  all. 

Secondly,  we  have  the  Bantu  family, 
stretching  from  Natal  to  Lake  Victoria, 
and  from  Zanzibar  to  the  Congo  mouth, 
and  characterized  by  a  wonderful  uniform- 
ity of  speech.  Miiller,  and  others  follow- 
ing him,  enumerate  a  negro  race  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Bantu,  comprising  the  tribes 
on  the  Niger  and  the  West  Coast  Cer- 
tainly their  languages  present  curious  and 
radical  divergences  from  those  of  the  Bantu 
nations, '*'  and  there  are  other  marked  dif- 
ferences which  we  shall  touch  on  later  ; 
but  the  f>hysical  characteristics  appear  to 
shade  off  from  one  to  another  in  a  very 
perplexing  way, in  the  district  between  the 
Oil  rivers  and  the  Congo  estuary  ;  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  draw  exact  racial  distinc- 
tions. 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  Hamitic  race — a 
type  so  different  from  the  preceding  that 
it  would  seem,  at  first  sight  (in  spite  of 
the  familiar  associations  of  the  name),  to 
be  distinctly  nn- African.  But  the  llam- 
ites  are,  so  far  as  known,  the  aborigines  of 
that  part  of  Africa  which  they  inhabit. 
They  include  the  Berbers,  Tuarges,  and 
Kabyles,  from  whose  ancestors  Dido 
bought  the  site  of  Carthage,  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  their  descendants  the  mod- 
ern Copts  ;  as  well  as  the  Somali  and 
Gallas,  with  the  allied  tribes  in  the  district 
of  the  Upper  Nile,  and  the  '^  Unknown 
Horn"  to  the  east. 

MuUer  reckons  as  a  distinct  group  the 
•*  Nuba-Fulah"  race,  including  the  Nu- 
bians of  the  East,  and  the  Fellatas  of  the 
West.  This  classification,  however,  is 
merely  an  uncertain  and  provisional  one  ; 

*  The  relationship  to  each  other  of  the  lan- 
guages in  this  gronp  is  by  no  means  proved, 
and  in  some  cases  exceedingly  donbtfm.  The 
appellation  is,  as  Dr.  Cast  remarks,  a  oon- 
v^ent  heading  for  unclassified  languages, 
which  cannot  be  proved  to  belong  to  ,any 
known  family. 


and  it  may  be  that  the  tribes  thus  brack* 
eted  together  are  not  really  related.  On 
the  whole,  this  group,  lighter  in  color  and 
more  marked  in  feature,  presents  a  higher 
type  of  humanity  than  the  black  races, 
properly  so  called. 

The  American  Indians  are,  in  all  prob- 
ability, a  dying  race.  Their  development 
attained  its  highest  point  in  the  civiliza- 
tions of  Mexico  and  Peru — civilizations 
which  were  already  beginning  to  decay 
before  the  incoming  of  the  Conquista- 
dores.  The  brown  races  of  the  Pacific  isl- 
ands— whatever  their  origin — seem  also 
to  be  decaying.  Has  Africa  any  racial 
vitality,  or  is  she  in  like  case  ? 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  racial 
vitality  of  Africa  is  simply  enormous  ; 
that  from  the  earliest  ages  the  impene- 
trable continent  has  been,  so  to  speak,  a 
reservoir  for  the  storage  of  force. 

The  strong  vitality  of  the  black  race — I 
use  the  more  comprehensive  term  here  for 
convenience'  sake — has  survived  sufferings 
which  would  long  ago  have  swept  a  declin- 
ing people  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
rock- tablets  of  Philse  recount  the  number  of 
negroes  slain  or  made  slaves  of  by  Ameno- 
phis  III.  The  Mohammedan  conquest  of 
North  Africa  inaugurated  the  slave  raids 
carried  on  in  our  own  day  by  Mlozi  and 
Salim  Ben  Mohammed.  In  1440  Antonio 
Gonsalez  brought  home  (from  Rio  del  Oro) 
the  first  Guinea  slaves  ever  seen  in  Portu- 
gal, while  a  hundred  years  later,  in  1563, 
Sir  John  Hawkins  laid  the  foundations  of 
that  trade  which  Clarkson,  Wilberforce, 
Buxton,  and  Sharp  gave  the  best  years  of 
their  lives  to  abolish.  On  a  larger  scale, 
even,  was  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
traffic  to  the  New  World,  which  Las 
Casas,  in  his  anxiety  to  spare  the  native 
Caribs,  unwittingly  initiated.  In  1652, 
Jan  Van  Kiebeck,  landing  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  founded  the  colony  which, 
in  *'  commandoes"  and  Ejiffir  wars,  has 
contributed  its  quota  to  the  '*  harrying  of 
Afric." 

Add  to  all  this  the  intestine  wars  and 
slave-driving  forays  which  have  been  car- 
ried on  by  the  natives  among  themselves 
since  the  memory  of  man  ;  the  almost  uni- 
versal burial  "  customs"  and  other  cere- 
monial human  sacrifices,  which  reach  their 
height  in  the  despotisms  of  Dahomi  and 
Mwata  Yaravo's  kingdom  ;  the  equally 
widespread  belief  in  witchcraft,  which  de- 
mands a  life  for  every  death  taking  place 
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from  natnral  causes;  and  the  bavoc  wrougbt 
by  diseases  and  liqaor  introduced  from 
abroad  ;  and  the  wonder  is — not  that  the 
coast  tribes  have  deteriorated — not  that 
whole  districts,  once  flourishing,  are  now 
depopulated — but  that  Africa  has  any 
population  at  all. 

The  Caribs  of  the  West  Indies  have 
been  all  but  exterminated  in  less  than  the 
400  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
discovery  of  those  islands.  Many  North 
American  tribes  have  utterly  disappeared 
within  even  a  shorter  period.  The  island 
of  Tasmania  has  been  entirely  cleared  of 
its  native  population  in  less  than  a  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  aborigines  of  the  Austral- 
ian colonies — whose  centenary  we  only 
celebrated  last  year — seem  to  be  dying 
out  more  or  less  rapidly. 

As  it  is,  the  state  of  affairs  in  Africa 
reminds  one  of  Charles  Eingsley's  words 
concerning  the  old  Norse  Vikings  :  **  The 
loss  of  life,  and  that  of  the  most  gallant 
of  the  young,  in  those  days,  must  have 
been  enormous.  If  the  vitality  of  the 
race  had  not  been  even  more  enormous, 
they  must  have  destroyed  each  other,  as 
the  Red  Indians  have  done,  off  the  face 
of  the  earth,'* 

It  is  the  great  Bantu  race  which,  spread- 
ing over  the  whole  central  portion  of  the 
continent,  and  showing,  amid  its  diversity, 
such  remarkable  uniformity  of  spcech'and 
other  characteristics,  seems  to  represent 
the  most  characteristic  aspect  of  Africa. 
The  distinction  between  it  and  the  negro 
race  is  one  somewhat  difficult  to  draw — it 
may,  indeed,  be  non-existent ;  *  for, 
though  the  difference  between  a  Zulu,  or 
a  small-featured,  almond-eyed  inhabitant 


*  Were  it  permissible  to  start  a  theory,  I 
might  suggest  that  the  negroes  are  really  de- 
generate Banins,  enslaved  by  clans  of  the 
Naba-Fula  (or  Ethlopio)  race,  whose  language 
they  have  partially  adopted.  This  woald  ao- 
oount  for  the  languages  (whose  relationship 
has  yet  to  be  determined)  differing  totally  in 
type  from  the  Bantu.  The  reigning  families 
of  the  great  despotisms  appear  to  be  nsually 
of  a  lighter  color  and  higher  type  of  feature 
than  the  bulk  of  the  natives  ;  and  Speke  seems 
to  have  looked  npon  it  as  certain  that  the 
kings  of  Uganda  originally  came  from  Abys- 
sinia. Ab  for  the  Kuba-Fula  people  themselves 
(AtlantidaB  in  some  classifications)  they  are  a 
pmczle.  They  may  be  scattered  fragments  of 
the  great  Hamitic  race,  the  most  progressive 
part  of  which  attained  its  colminating  point 
in  ancient  Egypt.  But  the  whole  question  of 
African  ethnography  is  a  complicated  one. 


of  the  Lunda  uplands,  as  deacribed  by 
Livingstone,  and  the  typical  Guinea- coast 
negro,  is  so  marked — the  tribes  of  the 
lower  Congo  are  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  those  of  the  Niger  delta,  though  the 
former  speak  Bantu  dialects,  while  the  lat^ 
ter  do  not.  But  practically  and  broadly, 
the  difference  amounts  to  this :  the 
Bantu  is  a  primitive  race,^he  Negro  a 
degraded  one.* 

Taking  the  highlands  of  South-Eastem 
Africa  as  the  headquarters,  perhaps  the 
starting-point,  of  the  Bantu  race,  we  may 
find  in  the  Zulus  and  Matabele  its  highest 
average  type.  We  see  a  pastoral  people, 
roving  the  country  with  their  flocks  and 
herds,  and  living  in  a  more  or  less  mili- 
tary organization,  under  powerful  chiefs. 
They  only  till  the  ground  intermittently, 
and  when  this  is  done  it  is  the  task  of  the 
women.  When  sufficiently  powerful  they 
live,  to  a  great  extent,  by  forays  on  their 
weaker  neighbors — like  the  Welsh  and 
Highlanders  of  a  former  day.  They 
practice  polygamy — when  they  can  afford 
it,  and  buy  their  wives  like  cattle — but, 
in  a  rude  sort  of  way,  the  tie  is  recog- 
nized and  respected.  And  frequently, 
especially  in  districts  where  living  is  hard, 
and  her  aid  is  valuable — as  among  the 
poor  Manganja  of  Lake  Nyassa,  who  be- 
tween Angoni  raiders  and  Arab  slavers  can 
scarcely  call  their  souls  their  own — the 
wife  is  treated  with  some  amount  of  con- 
sideration. Mr.  Scott  describes  a  Man- 
ganja and  his  wife  hoeing  yams  together 
in  their  garden-patch,  he  taking  his  fair 
share  of  the  worE,  and  only  proud  of  the 
fact  that,  being  stronger,  he  can  get  to  the 
end  of  his  row  more  quickly  than  she. 
She  is  not  a  person  lightly  to  be  disregard- 
ed, as  Mr.  Scott  found  out  on  one  occasion. 
He  had  been  in  treaty  with  a  man  who  was 
to  accompany  the  mission-party  as  carrier, 
and  the  latter  had  already  consented,  when 
his  wife,  who  had  not  been  consulted, 
marched  up  to  him,  and  clapped  him  on 
the  shoulder.  *'  You  are  not  to  go  and 
carry  the  white  man's  things.     You  are 

*  I  must  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  for 
this  idea  to  the  Bev.  D.  Clement  Scott,  of  the 
Blantyre  Mission,  Nyassaland,  who  suggested 
it  in  the  coarse  of  an  extremely  interesting 
conversation,  in  February  1887,  in  which  he 
contrasted  the  merely  negative  religious  con- 
sciousness of  the  **  primitive  '*  Manganja  and 
Yaos  with  the  ** degraded*'  religion  of  posi- 
tive  idolaters,  as  the  Hindoos  and  Pacific 
Islanders. 
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to  comelwith  me  ;  I  want  von  at  borne. 
Do  you  hear  V^  And  the  obedtent  bus^ 
band  turned  and  went. 

Tbe  Banta's  ideas  of  the  Unseen  are 
vague  and  formless.  He  has  no  worship, 
properly  so-called — his  use  of  charms  to 
avert  the  evil  influence  of  malevolent  nat- 
ure-spirits and  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  can 
hardly  be  included  in  the  term.  His  re- 
ligious consciousness  is,  on  the  whole, 
negative.  It  is  curious  to  observe  bow 
idolatry  appears  more  and  more  distinctly 
as  we  cross  the  continent  from  east  to 
west,  and  at  the  same  time  the  system  of 
charms  or  fetishes  (nkishi  grigri,  or 
monda)  becomes  more  and  more  elabo- 
rately developed.  Cameron  figures  small 
idols  very  roughly  kneaded  out  of  clay, 
and  placed  under  little  roofs  outside  the 
villages.  These,  I  think,  begin  to  occur 
in  the  region  west  of  the  Lualaba.  Farther 
west,  they  become  larger  ;  their  attributes 
are  more  distinctly  recognized.  In  the 
region  of  the  Congo  cataracts,  Johnston 
found  idols  typifying  the  productive  pow- 
ers of  nature.  Passing  to  the  West  Coast 
proper,  we  find,  in  the  Niger  delta,  Da- 
nome,  a  kind  of  mytholop:y,  with  a  regular 
system  of  idol  -  worship,  unspeakably 
loathsome  and  degraded  in  character,  and 
combined  with  human  sacrifices. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  department  of 
morals,  near  Lake  Nyassa,  we  have,  at 
worst,  the  primitive  animal  ;  in  Dahome, 
deliberate  devilry  ''  sought  out  of  them 
that  have  pleasure  therein."  Some  of 
this  has  been  attributed  to  European  in- 
fluence— it  may  be  so,  especially  on  the 
coast  ;  but  I  should  be  inclined  to  suspect 
that  those  strange,  unwholesome,  blood- 
stained despotisms  of  the  West  Coast  have 
something  to  do  with  it,  at  any  rate  as  a 
fostering  influence.  What  is  known  of 
Uganda  rather  bears  out  this  idea. ,  How- 
ever, be  the  causes  what  they  may,  such 
is  the  fact ;  there  is  no  need  to  say  any 
more. 

In  like  manner,  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  a  .distinction  to  be  drawn  in  the  matter 
of  cruelty.  Reckless  of  human  life  primi- 
tive man  is  everywhere,  and  tolerably  cal- 
lous to  the  sufferings  of  others.  His  no- 
tions of  what  constitutes  a  fair  fight  are  of 
considerable  latitude,  and,  knowing  no 
higher  law  than  self-preservation,  he  feels 
no  compunction  in  knocking  witches  and 
other  objectionable  persons  on  the  head  at 
the  earliest  opportunity.     But  there  is  a 


difference  between  this  and  the  fiendish 
delight  in  blood  and  torture  for  their  own 
sake,  which  marks,  say,  a  Domitian  or  a 
Mwata  Yamvo.  And  this  is  precisely  the 
difference  between  Bantu  and  Negro. 

Cannibalism  cannot  be  treated  as  an 
isolated  fact,  but  it  is  by  no  means  uni- 
versal.  It  does  not  seem  to  extend  farther 
to  the  south-east  than  the  Manyema  coun- 
try, between  Tanganika  and  the  Upper 
Congo,  or  Lualaba.  The  Zulus  have  a 
tradition  of  a  man-eater — a  monstrous  be- 
ing who  lived  in  a  cave,  and  was  scarcely 
regarded  as  human— proving  that  they,  at 
any  rate,  look  on  the  practice  with  horror. 

Taking  the  mass  of  the  African  conti- 
nent, and  the  Bantu  race  as  a  whole,  I  do 
not  know  that  the  latter  —  allowing  for 
differences  of  temperament  arising  from 
climatic  and  other  causes,  which  need  not 
necessarily  be  inferiorities— are  very  much 
worse  savages  than  our  Norse  and  Saxon 
forefathers.  Umziligaza  wasted  the  land 
of  the  Bakone  far  and  wide,  when  bis 
Matabele  '*  slew  till  their  hands  were  weary 
of  the  spear*' — but  he  probably  did  not 
cause  more  destruction  than  Guttorm,  the 
Dane.  Th^  chiefs  of  the  Langa-Langa, 
on  the  Upper  Congo,  drink  palm-wine  out 
of  the  skulls  of  their  dead  enemies.  Al- 
boin,  the  Lombard,  treated  the  skull  of 
Kunimund,  King  of  the  GepidaB,  in  a 
similar  fashion  ;  and,  moreover,  ho  made 
Queen  Rosamond,  the  dead  man's  daugh- 
ter, drink  out  of  it  likewise,  and  so  came 
by  his  death,  as  whoso  will  may  read  in 
his  Gibbon.  King  Mata  Bwyki,  the  stal- 
wart chief  of  I  boko,  used  to  drink  his 
twelve  gallons  or  so  of  massanga  in  the 
course  of  a  day — but  what  of  Norse  jarls 
and  Saxon  thanes,  when  the  horns  of  ale 
and  mead  went  round  ? — to  say  nothing  of 
the  Reverend  Thangbrand,  8onr.etirae  mis- 
sionary to  Iceland,  who  ought  to  have 
known  better,  being  a  cleric. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  while  the  Zulus,  or 
any  other  African  race  you  like  to  name, 
may  have  plenty  of  savage  traits  in  com- 
mon with  the  old  Teutons,  whence  we 
sprang — is  there  any  touch  of  the  heroism, 
the  poetry,  the  aspiration,  which  made 
these  latter  something  more  than  mere 
savages  ?  I  think  there  is.  One  hears  a 
story  now  and  tho^  that  stirs  the  blood 
like  an  old  Norse  saga.  Not  very  long 
ago,  two  Englishmen  went  shooting  into 
Lobengula's  country.  He  allowed  them 
to  go,  on  condition  that  they  would  con- 
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fioe  themselves  to  banting  and  not  search 
for  gold,  and  provided  them  with  an  escort 
of  two  hundred  men,  who  were  strictly 
charged  to  prevent  them  from  *'  prospect- 
ing." The  Englishmen,  however,  entered 
the  gold-bearing  country  in  spite  of  them. 
Lobengula  heard  of  the  matter,  and  im- 
mediately had  the  Englishmen  escorted  in 
safety  heyond  his  frontier,  but  sent  for  the 
Maiabele,  and  told  them  that,  as  they  had 
disobeyed  their  chief's  orders,  they  must 
die.  And  the  two  hundred  stood  up,  in 
line,  and  were  speared,  one  by  one,  dying 
without  a  word. 

Or  take  another  instance,  which  comes, 
not  from  the  works  uf  Mr.  Rider  Haggard, 
but  from  Moffat's  ''  Labors  and  Scenes  of 
Missionary  Life  in  South  Africa  "  —where, 
so  far  from  being  introduced  for  the  sake 
of  effect,  it  is  related  with  a  decided  air 
of  disapprobation,  as  a  particularly  shock- 
ing occurrence — the  story  of  Umziligaza*8 
Induna,  who,  found  guilty  of  some  crime, 
was  told  that  his  death  sentence  would  be 
commuted,  for  the  white  man's  sake,  to 
one  of  exile  and  perpetual  disgrace.  He 
would  not  accept  the  offer.  ^*  O  king, 
afflict  not  my  heart — I  have  merited  thy 
displeasure.  Let  me  b^  slain  like  the  war- 
rior !  .  .  .  No,  I  cannot  live.  Let  me 
die,  O  Pezulu  !"  And  then,  never  flinch- 
ing, ''  he  was  led  forth,  a  man  walking 
on  each  side.  My  eye  followed  him  tiU 
he  reached  the  tup  of  a  precipice,  over 
which  he  was  precipitated  into  the  deep 
pool  of  the  river  beneath,  where  the 
crocodiles,  accustomed  to  such  meals, 
were  yawning  to  devour  him  ere  he  could 
reach  the  bottom." 

Umziligaza  himself,  tho  resistless  war- 
rior, the  stern  ruler  of  his  people,  with  his 
icon  justice  and  open-handed  generosity, 
and  the  great  tender  heart,  which  felt  the 
white  noLan's  nobleness  and  clave  to  him 
instinctively — is  a  Homeric  figure — one 
that  would  have  gladdened  the  soul  of  a 
saga-man  of  old  time.  So,  no  doubt,  but 
more  grimly  terrible,  were  T'Chaka  and 
Mpanda  ;  so  also,  but  gentler  and  more 
truly  and  loftily  heroic,  is  Khama  of 
Shoshong. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  intention  to  follow 
out  the  parallel  in  detail — I  merely  suggest 
a  compnrison.  Nor  do  I  wish  to  imply 
identity  of  character  and  circumstance  ; 
history  is  apt  to  repeat  itself,  but  each 
time  with  a  difference.  The  differences 
in  this  case  need  not  be  insisted  on  ;  they 


are  many  and  obvious,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected in  a  race  which  is  to  furnish  an 
entirely  new  type  of  development. 

Of  the  three  divisions  of  the  Old  World, 
two  have  already  contributed  their  quota  to 
human  progress.  Asia  developed  thought, 
Europe  work—  what  is  left  for  Africa  T 

Taking  Asia  as  the  brain,  and  Europe 
as  the  hand,  will  it  be  thought  fanciful  if 
we  look  upon  Africa  as  the  heart  of  hu- 
manity ? 

The  East  ^with  which  Greece  under  one 
aspect  may  be  included)  is  the  home  of 
science,  piiilosophy,  contemplative  mys- 
ticism. In  the  West,  we  have  the  Greeks 
with  their  ideal  of  citizenship  and  the 
commonweal  —  the  Romans,  with  their 
ideal  of  law,  order,  and  the  strong  hand 
of  the  ruler  ;  and  modern  Europe,  with  ita 
development  of  commerce  and  industry. 
We  of  the  West — Europe  with  England  at 
its  head — have  had  to  learn,  and,  so  far  aa 
in  us  lies,  to  teach  to  the  world,  the  lesson 
of  fair  play  and  justice — the  great,  stem, 
inexorable  law  of  righteousness.  Poorly 
and  blunderingly  enough  we  have  fuelled 
our  task — yet  who  shall  say  we  have  not 
done  it  at  all  ? 

But  after  justice  comes  love — after  the 
law  comes  the  Gospel,  The  head  must 
govern  the  heart  while  the  heart  is  way- 
ward and  untrained,  but  once  turned  in 
the  right  direction,  it  becomes  a  law  unto 
itself,  and  a  surer  guide  than  the  under- 
standing. It  is  so  with  the  individual — 
perfect,  all-embracing,  all-enduring  love  is 
the  last  and  hardest  lesson  of  life.  ''  Add 
to  brotherly  kindness  love*^ — love  in  its 
highest  and  widest  aense.  Even  in  our 
national  life  we  are  beginning  to  know  a 
little  of  this — ^to  be  swayed  by  sentiments 
and  considerations  which  would  have 
seemed  mere  foolishness  to  Caesar  or 
Pericles.  Wo  know  what  it  is  to  be 
Christians — in  the  fullest  sense — in  our 
private  and  personal  relations  ;  we  have  a 
Christian  ideal  of  citizenship,  and  can 
point  to  many — and  yet,  alas  1  too  few — 
who  have  fulfilled  it ;  we  are  even  begin- 
ning to  grasp  the  idea  that  a  State  may  be 
Christian  in  its  relations  to  another  State. 
Yet  who  knows  but  the  race  crushed  and 
oppresoed  for  so  many  ages  by  us  and 
others — despised  by  us  still — may  be  the 
one  chosen  to  live  out  this  ideal  ?* 

*  This  idea  had  often  ooonrred  to  me  before 
I  found  that  it-~or  something  like  it— had 
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Oar  civilization  has  not  done  all  that 
might  be  expected  of  it — nay,  there  is 
much  in  it  (whether  inherent  or  accidental 
I  will  not  stop  to  inquire)  which  is  posi- 
tively antagonistic  to  the  highest  good. 
,  Why  is  it  that  Gordon --a  mythically 
heroic  figure  against  the  background  of 
Khartoum — would  seem,  amid  ordinary 
English  surroundings,  somewhat  unreal 
and  uncanny  to  the  average  English  mind  ? 
Why  is  one  struck  with  a  sense  of  incon- 
gruity in  trying  to  imagine  a  white — or  at 
any  rate  an  English — Khama  ?  Surely — 
if  we  know  that  what  is  good  therein  will 
survive  and  be  the  seed  of  yet  higher 
good — it  cannot  be  matter  for  regret,  even 
though  this  boasted  civilization  of  ours 
should  perish— or  rather  be  tried  by  the 
fire  which  only  destroys  in  it  that  which 
is  worthy  of  destruction. 

It  seems  to  me  that  most  of  the  general 
assertions  which  have  been  made  about 
the  African  character  have  started  from 
mistaken  assumptions.  There  is,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  so-called  *' Exeter  Hall" 
theory,  which  assumed  that  the  negro 
differed  in  no  essential  point  from  an  un- 
educated Englishman,  and  that  when  you 
had  taught  him  to  read  and  write  (after, 
of  course,  persuading  him  to  wear  clothes 
— which  usually  did  not  fit  him),  you  had 
put  the  key  of  knowledge  into  his  hands 
and  might  safely  leave  him  to  his  own  de- 
vices. On  the  other  hand,  we  find  it 
stated  that  he  belongs  to  a  radically  and 
unchangeably  inferior  race,  and  that  his 
only  destiny  is  to  serve  his  betters,  because 
he  is  imitative,  like  all  children,  and,  like 
the  Celts  and  Teutons  in  their  childlike 
stage  ;  because  his  nature  is  largely  emo- 
tional, and  he  has  a  dog-like  capacity  for 
hero-worship  ;  because,  though  he  feels 
injuries  deeply  at  the  time,  he  easily  for- 
gives them  (considering  the  fierce  vindic- 
tiveness  of  some  acknowledged  savages, 
some  of  them  of  very  low  type,  one  would 
think  this  trait  was  susceptible  of  a  double 
interpretation)  ;  because  Hayti  and  Liberia 
have  been  miserable  failures,  and  because, 
since  Africa  has  been  known  to  our  auirust 


been  expressed  by  Miss  Martinean,  in  The 
Hour  and  the  Man.  Perhaps  it  is  origiually 
due,  in  my  case,  to  a  sentence  of  Mrs.  Beeoher 
Stowe's — which  stracK  me  forcibly,  I  cannot 
tell  how  long  ago,  bnt  certainly  before  I  was 
ten  years  old— and  of  which  I  can  now  only 
recall  the  words,  "  Otod  has  chosen  poor  Africa 
in  the  fnmace  of  affliction." 
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selves,  we  have  perceived  no  great  im- 
provement in  the  natives  thereof. 

Granting  the  truth  of  this  latter  clause 
— which,  as  I  shall  try  to  show  presently, 
I  am  not  altogether  disposed  to  do — does 
it  not  savor  of  what  some  one  has  called 
**  Macaulayan  cocksureness,**  to  assert 
that  thus  it  must  be  for  all  time,  and  that 
the  race  has  no  possibilities  of  devlopment 
for  the  future  ?  Who  knows  how  long  the 
Germans  had  pastured  their  flocks  in  the 
clearings  of  the  Ilercynian  Forest,  before 
Csesar  made  their  acquaintance  through 
the  medium  of  Ariovistus  and  his  host  ? 
It  has  been  contended  that  the  African*s 
essential  inferiority  is  proved  by  his  physi- 
cal structure.  I  am  not  qualified  to  enter 
into  the  anthropological  side  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  would  only  note  that  many 
peculiarities  which  we  consider  objectiona- 
ble are  the  result  of  climatic  and  other  un- 
favorable conditions,  or  of  habits  inci- 
dental to  the  savage  state,  and  would 
disappear  with  improved  ways  of  living  ; 
also,  that  the  race,  like  the  country,  may 
be  in  process  of  formation^  and  that  we 
cannot  foresee  the  type  that  will  ultimate- 
ly prevail. 

That  the  African  race  is  not  at  present 
fitted  to  be  a  ruling  race  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned ;  neither  were  the  hordes  of  Cimbri 
fUid  Teutons  who  poured  down  on  Italy  in 
the  time  of  Marius  and  Sulla.  Whether 
they  ever  will  be  is  another  matter  :  per- 
sonally, 1  think  not,  if  by  a  ruling  race  is 
meant  one  conquering  others  and  uphold- 
ing its  power  by  force.  The  Teutons  hav- 
ing once  learnt  of  Rome  sufficient  to  show 
them  their  own  strenc^th  and  her  weakness, 
overran  and  conquered  her  kingdoms. 
Whether  African  barbarians  will  overrun 
and  conquer  the  kingdoms  of  modern 
Europe,  time  will  show.  I  am  disposed 
— but  this,  again,  may  be  laughed  at  as 
mere  fancy — to  think  not ;  and  that  here- 
in will  be  that  difference  which  is  always 
manifested  in  the  repetition  of  history. 
The  reign  of  physical  force  is  already 
drawing  to  a  close.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
reserved  for  them  to  inaugurate  the  era  of 
moral  force. 

That  Hayti  and  Liberia  should  be  fail- 
ures both  laughable  and  lamentable,  need 
not  surprise  any  one  who  will  examine  the 
matter  carefully.  Their  order  of  develop- 
ment has  been  forced  and  artificial.  The 
whole  organization  of  society  and  govern- 
ment is  a '  crude    imitation   of   what  in 
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Europe  baa  been  tbe  nataral  outgrowth  of 
character  and  tturroundings  in  the  course  of 
centnriesy  and  is  as  grotesque  as  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  average  negro  in  average 
dress  clothes.  The  imitative  spirit  is  not 
necessarily  the  outcome  of  a  low  racial 
type — though  it  may  belong  to  a  low  stage 
of  development.  It  may  be  the  result  of  the 
honest  admiration  and  reverence  felt  by  a 
rude  and  primitive  race  for  a  more  ad- 
vanced one.  The  Romans  imitated  the 
Greeks,  as  the  Germans  of  later  ages  imi- 
tated the  French  :  in  both  cases  the  mere 
imitation  had  a  disastrous  effect,  while  the 
stimulating  influence  of  what  was  best  in 
the  foreign  institutions  was  a  lasting  bene- 
fit. In  the  cases  we  are  considering,  the 
imitation  is  entirely  irrational  and  mis- 
directed. The  forms  have  been  trans- 
planted— of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
institutions  little  or  nothing  is  understood. 
Little  wonder  that  the  Liberian  and 
Haitian  constitutions  *'  will  not  march.'' 

No  African  is  suited  for  town-life,  as 
we  understand  it,  and  town- life  is  the 
great  characteristic  of.  European  civiliza- 
tion, so  that  the  attempts  we  have  seen  at 
reproducing  the  latter  involve  a  violent 
transition  from  the  purely  pastoral  or  at 
most  rudimentary  agricultural  stage  at 
which  the  native  tribes  have  arrived.  But 
where  these  latter  are  left  to  their  natural 
course  of  development,  as  conditioned  by 
their  own  soil,  climate,  and  national  idio- 
syncrasies, the  case  is  widely  different. 
The  African  race  is  quite  capable  of  pro- 
ducing men  who,  in  such  a  patriarchal 
state  of  society,  prove  firm,  just,  and  able 
rulers,  though  in  a  differently  constituted 
state  they  might  be  as /impossible"  as 
the  Emperor  Soulouque. 

Msidi  of  Garenganze,  as  described  by 
Mr,  Arnot,*  is  evidently  no  contemptible 
king  in  his  way,  though,  before  the  mis- 
sionary's arrival,  he  had  never  seen  a  white 
man.  With  such  a  chief  and  people  the 
influence  of  an  Englishman  of  the  right 
sort  may  be  the  instrument  of  untold 
good.  It  may  be — and  all  the  more  be- 
cause working  gradually  and  imperceptibly 
— a  more  powerful  lever  than  any  amount 
of  direct  English  government  Living- 
stone's Sebituane  is  a  case  in  point — an- 
other, if  we  may  be  pardoned  for  recurring 
to  an  illustration  already  used,  is  Kharaa, 


♦  Oarenganze,  pp.  173,  174. 


chief  of  the'^Bamangwato.'*'  I  look  upon 
Shoshong  as  the  most  hopeful  field  of 
progress  in  Africa,  and,  from  that  stand- 
point, should  have  viewed  with  unfeigned 
regret  its  annexation  by  the  Cape  Colony. 
Missionaries  seem  to  be  coming  more 
and  more,  of  late  years,  to  adopt  this  view 
of  the  case.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
into  what  may  be  chilled  the  great  mission- 
ary discussion — now,  1  suppose,  virtually 
over  :  but  one  may,  without  disparaging 
the  devotion  and  heroism  of  the  early  mis- 
sion pioneers,  allow  that  they  made  mis- 
takes— and  sometimes  very  grave  ones. 
Moffat — who,  if  not  tbe  earliest,  was  yet 
very  early  in  the  field — with  his  sound, 
Scottish  common  sense,  recognized  and  re- 
spected the  principle  of  nationality,  as  also 
did  Livingstone.  They  saw  that  they 
might  make  Christians  of  Bechuanas  and 
Matabele  without  attempting  to  turn  them 
into  Englishmen.  Not  seeing  this  is  the 
mistake  that  has  made  the  West  Coast 
Missions — which  have  cost  so  many  noble 
lives  —  comparatively  ineffective.  We 
hear  a  great  deal  about  the  futility  of 
negro  conversions,  even  when  apparently 
sincere  ;  and  the  inferiority  of  the  Chris- 
tians to  the  unconverted  Heathen  or  Mo- 
hammedan— as  in  the  story  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist,  who  helped  himself  from 
the  storehouses  of  his  neigh bois,  because 
he  did  not  believe  in  the  charms  to  which 
they  in  their  simplicity  trusted  to  protect 
them  ;  and  I  fear  that  the  assertions, 
though  coming  from  hostile  critics,  c^innot 

in  fairness  be  denied.  But  surely  this 
state  of  things  may — in  part  at  least — be 
traced  to  the  mistake  alluded  to  above, 
and  the  temper  which  originates  it — a  cer- 
tain business-like,  unimaginative,  pecul- 
iarly English  habit  of  mind — which  need 
not  prevent  a  man  from  being  an  excellent 
citizen,  a  fervent  Christian,  or  even, 
among  his  own  set,  an  eloquent  and  spir- 
itual preacher — but  which  is  utterly  un- 
able to  enter  into  the  workings  of  an  un- 
English  mind.  It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that 
the  greatest  and  most  successful  of  British 
missionaries  have  been  Scotch,  dowered 
with    that   perfervidum    ingenium,^  that 

*  Garenganze^  pp.  16, 22, 23.  See  also  Austral 
Africa  :  Losing  It  or  RuUng  M,  by  the  Bev.  J. 
Mackenzie. 

t  It  may  be  mentioned  that  this  was  writ- 
ten before  Mr.  Stanley's  celebrated  eulogy  of 
the  Scotch— penned  in  Ugogo  lastantnmn— 
had  seen  the  light. 
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spark  of  Celtic  fire  and  imagination,  which 
the  cannicRt  of  Lowlanders  carries  hidden 
ahout  him  somewhere.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
recent  missions,  profiting  by  the  blunders 
of  their  predecessors,  appear  to  have  con- 
siderably modified  their  tactics  in  this  re- 
spect. The  Blantyre  Mission  on  Lake 
Nyassa  is  carried  on  entirely  in  accordance 
with  Livingstone's  ideas.  From  the  report 
of  a  Baptist  missionary  in  an  entirely 
different  quarter — the  Lower  Congo — I 
take  the  following,  which  speaks  for  it- 
self : 

One  matter  of  importance  has  become 
prominent  .  .  .  the  question  of  dress.  I  feel 
yery  strongly  that  we  mast  be  very  careful  not 
to  denationalize  our  native  converts.  ...  It 
is  a  question  oonoerning  which  there  are  many 
opinions  out  here.  Personally  I  hope  that 
our  converts  will  be  Christian  Kongos,  and 
not  endeavor  to  efface  their  nationality,  lest 
they  thereby  lose  their  influence  over  their 
fellow  countrymen.* 

Direct  efforts  to  civilize  Africa,  religions 
or  secular,  have  hitherto  amounted  to  com- 
paratively little.  The  most  considerable 
attempt  to  do  this  on  a  large  scale  has  been 
the  Egyptian  occupation  of  the  Equatorial 
Provinces,  of  which  we  have  just  wit- 
nessed -apparently — the  disastrous  end. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  of 
the  Egyptian  government — and  the  late 
IKhedive  was  probably  well  intentioned 
enough — there  are  few  parts  of  tho  world 
on  which  so  much  disinterested  heroism 
and  sheer  hard  work  have  been  expended 
to  so  little  purpose.  Baker,  Gordon, 
Emin,  one  after  another  strove  to  put 
down  anarchy  and  bring  Cosmos  out  of 
Chaos,  and  all  has  gone  for  nothing,  and 
the  noblest  of  the  three  has  perished  in  the 
attempt.  All  is  as  before,  only,  seeming- 
ly, more  hopeless  still.  One  could  almost 
think  that  no  good  could  come  from  the 
efforts  of  so  accursed  and  blood-stained  a 
thing  as  the  Khedivial  government — so 
corrupt  in  its  union  of  the  worst  points  of 
East  and  West,  that  the  individual  good 
intentions  of  its  head,  and  the  nobleness 

*  Letter  from  Eev.  W.  Holman  Bentley,  in 
Baptist  Missionary  Herald  for  August  1888. 


of  the  instruments  he  secured  to  work  out 
those  intentions,  were  powerless  to  redeem 
it.  Can  it  be  that  all  the  rotten  fabiic  of 
Turkish  power,  touched  up  with  French 
varnish,  must  be  swept  away  before 'the 
rush  of  Omar  Sal  eh 's  hosts,  fighting,  in 
their  own  wild  way,  in  the  name  of  God, 
of  purity  and  righteousness — ^just  as  it  was 
necessary,  once  before,  that  the  so-called 
Christian  Alexandria  should  go  down  be- 
fore the  hosts  of  another  Omar  !  We  can 
only  say,  in  all  reverence — God  knows.* 

Taking  a  wide  survey  of  the  field  of 
history,  and  realizing  the  helplessness  of 
man^  individual  or  collective,  before  the 
dread  might  of  the  Divinity  that  shapes 
our  ends,  we  sometimes  feel  inclined  to 
despair,  to  sit  down  with  folded  hands  and 
say  :  **  Allah  Akbar  ! — we  are  nothing. 
We  cannot  alter  the  course  of  the  world. 
Why  should  we  make  any  effort  at  all  i" 
Yet  not  to  this  are  wo  called.  We  may, 
in  utter  unconsciousness  and  even  against 
our  will,  be  made  to  work  out  the  design 
of  the  Highest ;  we  may  also,  while  know- 
ing it  but  in  part,  or  scarcely  at  all,  work 
it  out  consciously  and  gladly.  We  do  not 
know  the  course  in  which  history  will 
shape  itself  ;  we  do  know,  in  a  simple, 
practical  way,  the  things  which  make  for 
the  kingdom  of  God.  By  doing  those 
things,  we  may  set  our  stitches  aright, 
thou&rh  we  cannot  tell — unless,  looking  at 
what  is  already  finished,  one  may  now  and 
then  dimly  guess — what  the  pattern  of  the 
tapestry  is  to  be. — Gentleman^ s  Magazine, 


*  I  have  not  entered  on  the  question  of  the 
influence  of  Islam  in  Africa.  The  subject 
would  require  a  separate  paper  to  itself.  But 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  with  Canon  Taylor 
and  others,  ^^t*  cruel  as  is  the  suffering  in- 
volved, the  l&Aiammedan  conquest  is  (for  part 
of  Africa,  at  least)  a  necessary  step  in  evolu- 
tion—a Proeparaiio  Evangelica,  if  one  likes  to 
put  it  so.  The  easy,  sunny,  tropical  nature 
needs  to  feel  the  terrors  of  the  law,  to  pass 
through  a  course  of  discipline  akin  to  the  aus- 
terity  of  Judaism,  before  it  can  rise  to  the 
height  of  the  Gospel.  This  consideration  eug 
gests  another  cause  for  the  unsaiisfactoriness 
of  negro  Christians.  So  many  of  them  are 
practically  Antinomians. 
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BUSSIA:    AN    ODE. 

BT  ALGERNON  CHARLS8  BWINBURNB. 

I. 

Out  of  hell  a  word  comes  hissing,  dark  as  doom. 

Fierce  as  fire,  and  foul  as  plague-polluted  glooin  ; 

Out  of  hell  wherein  the  sinless  damned  endure 

More  than  ever  sin  conceived  of  pains  impure  ; 

More  than  ever  ground  men's  living  souls  to  dust ; 

Worse  than  madness  ever  dreamed  of  murderous  lust. 

Since  the  world's  wail  first  went  up  from  lands  and  seas 

Ears  have  heard  not,  tongues  have  told  not  things  like  these. 

Dante,  led  by  love's  and  hate's  accordant  spell 

Down  the  deepest  and  the  loathliest  ways  of  hell. 

Where  beyond  the  brook  of  blood  the  rain  was  fire, 

Where  the  scalps  were  masked  with  dung  more  deep  than  mire. 

Saw  not,  where  the  filth  was  foulest,  and  the  night 

Darkest,  depths  whose  fiends  could  match  the  Muscovite. 

Set  beside  this  truth,  his  deadliest  vision  seems 

Pale  and  pure  and  painless  as  a  virgin's  dreams. 

Maidens  dead  beneath  the  clasping  lash,  and  wives 

Kent  with  deadlier  pangs  than  death — for  shame  survives. 

Naked,  mad,  starved,  scourged,  spurned,  frozen,  fallen,  deflowered, 

Souls  and  bodies  as  by  fangs  of  beasts  devoured, 

Sounds  that  hell  would  hear  not,  sights  no  thoughts  could  shape, 

Limbs  that  feel  as  flame  the  ravenous  grasp  of  rape, 

Filth  of  raging  crime  and  shame  that  crime  enjoys. 

Age  made  one  with  youth  in  torture,  girls  with  boys, 

Thes^,  and  worse,  if  aught  be  worse  than  these  things  are, 

Prove  thee  regent,  Russia — praise  thy  mercy,  Czar. 

II. 

Sons  of  man,  men  born  of  women,  may  we  dare 

Say  they  sin  who  dare  be  slain  and  dare  not  spare  ? 

They  who  take  their  lives  in  hand  and  smile  on  death, 

Holding  life  as  less  than  sleep's  most  fitful  breath. 

So  their  life  perchance  or  death  may  serve  and  speed 

Faith  and  hope,  that  die  if  dream  become  not  deed  ? 

Naught  is  death  and  naught  is  life  and  naught  is  fate 

Save  for  souls  that  love  has  clothed  with  fire  of  hate. 

These  behold  them,  weigh  them,  prove  them,  find  them  naught. 

Save  by  light  of  hope  and  fire  of  burning  thought. 

What  though  sun  be  less  than  storm  where  these  aspire, 

Dawn  than  lightning,  song  than  thunder,  light  than  fire  ? 

Help  is  none  in  heaven  :  hope  sees  no  gentler  star  : 

Earth  is  hell,  and  hell  bows  down  before  the  Czar. 

All  its  monstrous,  murderous,  lecherous  births  acclaim 

Him  whose  empire  liveA  to  match  its  fiery  fame. 

Nay,  perchance  at  sight  or  sense  of  deeds  here  done. 

Here  where  men  may  lift  up  eyes  to  greet  the  sun. 

Hell  recoils  heart-stricken  :  horror  worse  than  hell 

Darkens  earth  and  sickens  heaven  ;  life  knows  the  spell, 
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Sfauddensy  qaails,  and  sinks — or,  filled  with  fierier  breath, 

Rises  red  in  arms  devised  of  darkling  death. 

Pity  mad  with  passion,  anguish  mad  with  shame, 

Call  aloud  on  justice  by  her  darker  name  ; 

Love  grows  hate  for  love's  sake  ;  life  takes  death  for  guide. 

Night  hath  none  but  one  red  star — Tyrannicide. 

III. 

God  or  man,  be  swift ;  hope  sickens  with  delay  : 

Smite,  and  send  him  howling  down  his  father's  way  I 

Fall,  O  fire  of  heaven,  and  smite  as  tire  from  hell^ 

Halls  wherein  men's  torturers,  crowned  and  cowering,  dwell  ! 

These  that  crouch  and  shrink  and  shudder,  girt  with  power — 

These  that  reign,  and  dare  not  trust  one  trembling  hour — 

These  omnipotent,  whom  terror  curbs  and  drives — 

These  whose  life  reflects  in  fear  their  victims*  Jives — 

These  whose  breath  sheds  poison  worse  than  plague's  thick  .breath — 

These  whose  reign  is  ruin,  these  whose  word  is  death. 

These  whose  will  turns  heaven  to  hell,  and  day  to  night. 

These,  if  God's  hand  smite  not,  how  shall  man's  not  smite  ?'* 

So  from  hearts  by  horror  withered  as  by  fire 

Surge  the  strains  of  unappeasable  desire  ; 

Sounds  that  bid  the  darkness  lighten,  jit  for  death  ; 

Bid  the  lips  whose  breath  was  doom  yield  up  their  breath  ; 

Down  the  way  of  Czars,  awhile  in  vain  deferred, 

Bid  the  Second  Alexander  light  the  Third. 

How  for  shame  shall  men  rebuke  them  f  how  may  we 

Blame,  whose  fathers  died,  and  slew,  to  leave  us  free  ! 

We,  though  all  the  world  cry  out  upon  them,  know, 

Were  our  strife  as  theirs,  we  could  not  strike  but  so  ; 

Could  not  cower,  and  could  not  kiss  the  hands  that  smite  ; 

Could  not  meet  them  armed  in  sunlit  battle's  light. 

Dark  as  fear  and  red  as  hate  though  morning  rise, 

Life  it  is  that  conquers  ;  death  it  is  that  dies. 

— Fortnightly  Review, 
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The  hour  has  come  for  a  resolute  fac- 
ing of  the  most  sinister  problem  of  this 
century,  and  for  a  fearless  and  unconven- 
tional attempt  to  solve  it.  Such  a  facing 
of  it  and  such  an  attempt  to  solve  it  have 
not  hitherto  been  possible :  and,  even 
now,  only  a  beginning  can  be  made. 

I  cite  the  Nihilisms  and  Socialisms  of 
the  world  ;  but  might  go  farther  afield, 
and  include  the  Communisms,  Chartisms, 
and  Fenianisms  of  the  world  ;  for,  in 
reality,  their  cause,  their  temper,  their  as- 
pirations, and  their  aims  are  the  same  ;  and 
the  key  to  one  is  the  key  to  all. 

What  is  really  at  the  heart  of  this  weird 
and  terrible-looking  thing  which,  genera- 


tion after  generation,  comes  in  such  a 
questionable  shape  ?  Is  it  the  demon  it 
often  seems  to  be,  or  is  it  some  angel  in 
disguise,  or  some  angel  in  process  of  de- 
velopment ?  How  many  are,  even  now, 
prepared  to  ask  that  question,  or  to  con- 
sider it,  .with  even  the  thinnest  veneer  of 
patience  ? 

These  sinister  and  dangerous  subjects 
can  be  dealt  with  in  four  ways.  We  can 
ignore  them '  altogether,  or  try  to  ignore 
them  ;  we  can  run  away  from  them  ;  we 
can  hit  out  against  them  ;  or  we  can  con- 
sider them. 

The  first  seems,  to  some  people,  a  com- 
forting method  of  refuting  the  old  proverb 
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that  where  there  is  smoke  there  must  be 
fire.  But  when  the  smouldering  question 
becomes  a  burning  question,  nay,  a  blaz- 
ing or  explosive  question,  to  ignore  it  is 
to  be  lost.  We  may  deal  with  it  by  sim- 
ply running  away  from  it  in  indignation  or 
disgust  or  dislike.  But  running  away 
from  an  ugly  thing  does  not  settle  it ; 
running  awav,  indeed,  may  settle  not  it 
but  us.  A  third  method  is  to  hit  out 
against  the  sinister  thing  ;  simply  to  hit 
out.  It  is  the  old  way  of  the  world. 
Don't  consider,  don't  question,  don't  an- 
swer ;  simply  hit,  kick,  stifle,  smother. 
That  seems  to  succeed  the  best  of  all,  as 
the  prisons,  gibbets,  and  Siberias  of  the 
world  attest ;  but  only  for  a  time.  Nem- 
esis arrives.  A  time  comes  when  the 
mightiest  despot  shivers,  shrivels,  and 
fails.  The  only  other  way  of  dealing  with 
these  sinister  signs  of  the  times  is  Ham- 
let's way  :  "  Thou  comest  in  such  a  ques- 
tionable shape,  that  I  will  speak  with 
thee."  That  is  the  way  I  propose.  Per- 
chance the  ugly  thing  we  took  for  a  demon 
may  be  an  angel  in  disguise. 

What  Carlyle  said  of  the  dingy,  soiled, 
and  rugged  toiler,  we  might  say  of  many 
an  uncouth  social  disturber  of  the  peace  : 
**  Thou  wert  our  conscript,  on  whom  the 
lot  fell  ;  and,  fighting  our  battles,  wert  so 
marred."  Oscar  Wilde,  with  real  insight, 
touched  a  right  note  when  he  said  : 

**  I  love  them  not,  whose  hands  profane 

Plant  the  red  flag  upon  the  piled-np  street 
For  no  right  cause  :  beneath  whose  igno- 
rant reign 
Arts,  culture,  reverence,  honor,  all  things 

fade. 
Save  treason  and  the  dagger  of  her  trade, 
And  murder,  with  his  silent,  bloody  feet. 
....  And  yet,  and  yet 
These  Ghrists  upon  the  barricades- 
God  knows,  I  am  with  them,  in  some 
things." 

It  will  surely  be  a  great  gain  if  we  can 
show  that  the  barricades  of  the  world  have 
their  Christs — if  we  can  prove  that  these 
sinister  and  dissonant  things  are  only 
manifestations  of  right  alms  under  wrong 
conditions — if  we  can  see  that  they  are 
ugly  mainly  because  they  have  to  confront 
and  grapple  with  ugly  things — if  we  can 
detect  in  them  all  aspirations,  emotions, 
instincts,  ideas  essentially  beneficent  and 
good. 

What  if,  underneath  even  the  deraonism 
of  dynamite  and  the  horrors  of  Parisian 
petroleum,  there  is  discoverable  the  de- 


spairing anguish  of  human  nature's  long- 
ing for  justice  and  right  ?  Fresh  in  our 
memory  is  the  frightful  upheaval  in  Paris, 
after  the  French  and  German  war.  **  It 
was  Hell  broke  loose,"  said  one.  Tes, 
and  yet  we  know  that  at  the  heart  of  the 
apparently  diabolical  Commune  there  were 
passionate  longings  for  the  tr'umph  of  the 
people's  cause  against  class  selfishness  and 
official  frauds.  We  know  that  glorious 
dreamers,  unchastened  seers,  unselfish 
martyrs,  and  untamed  lovers  of  liberty,  as 
well  as  petroleum  fiends  and  incendiary 
hags,  went  down  in  that  horrible  chaos  of 
blood  and  dirt  and  fire.  And  to-day,  as 
in  the  past,  the  suggestive  and  tragic  truth 
comes  out  that  keen  philosophers  and 
gifted  poets  and  devoted  patriots  and 
noble- hearted  womeii  are  among  the  lead- 
ing Nihilists,  even  to  the  dooming  of  a 
Czar  to  death. 

Millions  fail,  and  naturally  fail,  to  see 
how  an  angel  could  look  so  much  like  a 
devil ;  but  it  is  precisely  what  we  must 
try  to  understand. 

The  most  forbidding  fonn  of  that  ugly 
sign  of  the  times  we  are  trying  to  under- 
stand is  Nihilism  ;  but,  fortunately,  that 
furnishes  ua  with  the  clearest  demonstra- 
tion of  the  fact  that,  however  ugly  it  may 
be,  it  is  only  the  product  of  something 
still  uglier.  Let  these  Nihilists  speak  for 
themselves.  Some  years  ago  they  issued 
a  manifesto  to  the  Czar,  in  which  they 
said  :  **  Why  the  sad  necessity  for  this 
sanguinary  stru&rgle  ?  For  this  reason — 
that  a  just  Government,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  does  not  exist  among  us. 
A  Government  should  be  the  expression  of 
the  aspirations  of  the  people,  and  should 
carry  out  the  will  of  the  people."  In  the 
most  solemn  and  touching  manner  they 
revealed  the  open  secret  of  their  revolt. 
They  said  to  the  Czar  :  "  The  Govern- 
ment  in  Russia  has  i educed  the  masses  to 
such  poverty  and  misery,  that  they  are 
not  even  free  to  act  for  their  common  in- 
terests, are  not  secure  against  the  most  in- 
famous inquisition,  even  in  their  very 
homes.  Only  the  blood-sucking  officials, 
whose  knavish  exactions  remain  unpun- 
ished, enjoy  the  protection  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  laws This  is  why 

the  Govei^nment  in  Russia  has  no  moral 
influence  over  the  people  ;  this  is  why 
Russia  produces  so  many  revolutionists  ; 
this  is  why  even  an  event  like  the  killing 
of   the  Czar  excites  sympathy  among  a 
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great  part  of  this  very  people."  In  this 
way,  the  Nihilists  reversed  dock  and  jad^- 
incnt-seat,  called  Czar  and  administration 
to  account,  put  the  nation*  s  rulers  on 
their  trial,  and  cited  the  judges  to  appear 
at  the  judgment  bar. 

The  popular  idea  of  a  Nihilist  is  that  he 
is  a  ferocious  ruffian,  ready  for  rapine  and 
thirsty  for  blood,  hating  restraint  and 
loathing  the  law.*  It  would  astonish 
multitudes  to  learn  that  ^*'  he  "  is  often  a 
woman,  and  a  woman  of  a  very  noble 
order  of  mind  and  spirit,  too.  Here  is  a 
picture  of  one  who  stood  in  the  front  rank, 
as  an  '^  anarchist"  :  *^  She  was  girlhood 
personified.  Notwithstanding  her  twenty- 
six  years,  she  seemed  scarcely  eighteen. 
A  small,  slender,  and  very  graceful  fig- 
ure, and  a  voice  as  charming,  silvery,  and 
sympathetic  as  could  be,  heightened  this 
illusion.  It  became  almost  a  certainty 
when  she  began  to  laugh,  which  very 
often  happened.  She  had  the  rea<ly  laugh 
of  a  girl,  and  laughed  with  so  much  heart- 
iness, and  so  unaffectedly,  that  she  really 
seemed  a  young  lass  of  sixteen.  She  gave 
little  thought  to  her  appearance.  She 
dressed  in  the  most  modest  manner,  and 
perhaps  did  not  even  know  what  dress  or 
ornament  was  becoming  or  unbecoming. 
But  she  had  a  passion  for  neatness,  and  in 
this  was  as  punctilious  as  a  Swiss  girl. 
She  was  very  fond  of  children,  and  was  an 
excellent  schoolmistress.  There  was,  how- 
ever, another  ofiice  that  she  filled  even  bet- 
ter— that  of  nurse.  When  any  of  her 
friends  fell  ill,  Sophia  was  the  first  to  offer 
herself  for  this  difficult  duty,  and  she  per- 
formed  that  duty  with  such  gentleness, 
cheerfulness,  and  patience  that  she  won 
the  hearts  of  her  patients  for  all  time. 
Yet  this  woman,  with  such  an  innocent 
appearance,  and  with  such  a  sweet  and 
affectionate  disposition,  was  one  of  the 
most  dreaded  members  of  the  Terrorist 
party."  This  gracious  woman  perished 
in  a  horrible  gallows-butchery  in  Russia  a 

*  Beferring  to  the  late  arrests  of  Nihilista 
in  Paris,  the  Paris  correspoadeot  of  the  Daily 
Xews  says  :— "  All  the  Bassiaos  now  in  prison 
are  esteemed  by  their  neighbors,  and  the  stu- 
dents among  them  by  their  professors.  Men- 
delssohn and  Lavrenins  are  the  wealthy  mem- 
bers of  the  settlement.  The  wife  of  the 
former  is  qualified  by  her  elegance  to  be  a 

leader  of  fashion Mendelssohn  ^  .  .  . 

is  the  son  of  a  rich  Warsaw  banker,  and  broth- 
er-in-law to  a  well-known  author  in  Ber- 
lin. ....  Nakatchiz  is  a  Bussion  prince.'' 


few  years  ago.  Her  letter  to  her  mother, 
a  few  hours  before  her  execution,  will  tell 
the  rest : — **  My  dear,  adored  mother — 
The  thought  of  you  oppresses  me  always. 
My  darling,  I  implore  you  to  be  calm,  and 
not  to  grieve  for  me  ;  for  my  fate  does 
not  afflict  me  in  the  least,  and  I  shall  meet 
it  with  complete  tranquillity,  for  I  have 
long  expected  it,  and  known  that  sooner 
or  later  it  must  come.  And  I  assure  yon, 
dear  mother,  that  my  fate  is  not  such  a 
very  mournful  one.  I  have  lived  as  my 
convictions  dictated,  and  it  would  have 
fc>een  impossible  for  me  to  have  acted  other- 
wise. I  await  my  fate,  therefore,  with  a 
tranquil  conscience,  whatever  it  may  be. 
The  only  thing  which  oppresses  me  is  the 
thought  of  your  grief,  oh,  my  adored 
mother  !  It  is  that  which  rends  my  heart ; 
and  what  would  I  not  give  to  be  able  to 
alleviate  it !  ....  I  hope  that  you  will  be 
calm,  that  you  will  pardon  me  the  grief  I 
have  caused  you,  and  not  blame  me  too 
much  ;  your  reproof  is  the  only  one  that 
would  grieve  my  heart.  In  fancy  I  kiss 
your  hands  again  and  again,  and  on  my 
knees  I  implore  you  not  to  be  angry  with 

me Good-by  till  we  meet  again, 

my  dear  mother.  Once  more,  I  implore 
you  not  to  grieve,  and  not  to  afflict  your- 
self for  me.  My  fate  is  not  such  a  sad 
one  after  all,  and  you  must  not  grieve 
about  it. — Your  own  Sophia.'* 

Here  is  a  glimpse  of  the  men  who  were 
Nihilist  pioneers: — **  Everything  that  is 
noble  and  sublime  in  human  nature  seemed 
concentrated  in  these  generous  young  men. 
Inflamed,  subjugated  by  their  grand  idea, 
they  wished  to  sacrifice  for  it,  not  only 
their  lives,  their  future,  their  ppsition,  but 
their  very  soul.  They  sought  to  purify 
themselves  from  every  other  thought,  from 
all  personal  affections,  in  order  to  be  en- 
tirely, exclusively  devoted  to  it.  Rigor- 
ism was  elevated  into  a  dogma.  For  sev- 
eral years,  indeed,  even  absolute  asceticism 
was  ardently  maintained  among  the  youth 
of  both  sexes.  The  propagandists  wished 
nothing  for  themselves.  They  were  the 
purest  personification  of  self-denial." 

Of  one  of  these,  Stepniak  gives  an  in- 
tensely interesting  and  enlightening  ac- 
count. Describing  a  Nihilist  meeting  of 
a  somewhat  depressed  character,  he 
says  : — **  Among  the  few  persons  present, 
there  was,  however,  one  who  succeeded 
in  arousing  the  general  attention,  when- 
ever, during  the  languishing  discussion,  he 
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made  some  little  observation,  always  spir- 
ited and  slightly  whimsical His 

voice,  somewhat  slow  in  utterance  and  al- 
ways pitched  in  the  same  key,  soothed  the 
ear,  like  the  low  notes  of  a  song.  It  was 
not  a  musical  voice,  but  it  had  the  power 
of  penetrating  into  the  very  heart,  so  sym- 
pathetic was  it.  He  was  very  pooily  clad. 
Although  the  Russian  winter  was  raging, 
he  wore  a  linen  jacket  with  large  wooden 
buttons,  which  from  much  wear  and  tear 
seemed  a  mere  rag.  A  worn-out  black 
cloth  waistcoat  covered  his  chest  to  the 
throat."  This  was  Lisogub,  a  millionaire, 
with  large  estates  in  one  of  the  best  parts 
of  Russia,  who,  for  the  cause,  risked  or 
spent  all  that  he  had.  Of  him,  Stepniak 
says  :  '*  I  will  not  say  that  Demetrius 
Lisogub  was  the  purest,  the  most  ideal 
man  whom  I  have  ever  known,  for  that 
would  be  to  say  too  little  of  him.  I  will 
say  that  in  all  our  party  there  was  not,  and 
could  not  be,  a  man  to  compare  with  him 
in  ideal  beauty  of  character Un- 
der an  aspect  tranquil  and  placid  as  an  un 
clouded  sky,  he  concealed  a  mind  full  of 
fire,  of  enthusiasm,  of  ardor.  Ui^  convic- 
tions were  his  religion,  and  he  devoted  to 
them,  not  only  all  his  life,  but,  what  is 
much  more  difficult,  all  his  thoughts.  He 
had  no  other  thought  than  that  of  serving 
his  cause.  He  had  no  family.  Love  did 
not  disturb  him.  His  parsimony  was  car- 
ried to  such  an  extreme  that  friends  were 
obliged  to  interfere  in  order  to  prevent 
him  falling  ill  from  excessive  privation. 
To  every  remonstrance  he  replied,  as  if  he 
foresaw  his  premature  end  :  '  Mine  will 
not  be  a  long  life.'     And  in  truth  it  was 

not He  was  arrested  at  Odessa  in 

the  autumn  of  the  year  1878,  on  the  accu- 
sation of  his  steward,  Drigo,  who  was  a 
friend,  but  who  betrayed  him  because  the 
Government  promised  to  give  him  what 
still  remained  of  the  patrimony  of  Lisogub 

— about  £4000 Nothing  else  was 

laid  to  his  charge  than  that  of  having  spent 
his  own  money,  no  one  knew  how.  The 
evidence,  however,  of  Drigo  left  no  doubt 
upon  the  very  tender  conscience  of  the 

military  tribunal On  August   8, 

1879,  he  was  taken  to  the  scaffold  in  the 
hangman's  cart  with  two  companions, 
Ciubaroff  and  Davidenko.  Those  who 
saw  him  pass,  say  that  not  only  was  he 
calm  and  peaceful,  but  that  his  pleasant 
smile  played  upon  his  lips  when  he  ad- 
dressed cheering  words  to  his  companions. 


At  last  he  could  satisfji;  his  ardent  desire 
to  sacrifice  himself  for  his  cause.  It  was 
perhaps  the  happiest  moment  of  his  un- 
happy life." 

These  glimpses  of  Nihilists  do  for 
Nihilism  what  a  lightning  flash  does  for 
a  landscape.  After  recitmg  the  insanely 
despotic  methods  of  the  Government, 
Stepniak  asks  :  "  What  did  it  represent 
but  brute  force  ?  Against  such  a  Govern- 
ment, everything  is  permitted."  **  It  is 
no  longer  a  guardian  of  the  will  of  the 
people,  or  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 
It  is  organized  injustice.  A  citizen  is  no 
more  bound  to  respect  it  than  to  respect  a 
band  of  highwaymen  who  employ  the 
force  at  their  command  in  rifling  trav- 
ellers." The  Terrorist,  he  says,  '*  fights 
not  only  for  the  people,  to  render  them 
the  arbiters  of  their  own  destinies,  not 
only  for  the  whole  nation  stifling  in  this 
pestiferous  atmosphere,  but  also  for  him- 
self ;  for  the  dear  ones  whom  he  loves, 
whom  he  adores  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
which  animates  his  soul  ;  for  his  friends, 
who  languish  in  the  horrid  cells  of  the 
central  pri'*ons,  and  who  stretch  forth  to 
him  their  skinny  hands  imploring  aid." 

Every  Nihilist  knows  well  what  are  his 
chances  in  that  grim  campaign.  The  life 
of  a  Nihilist  is  the  life  of  one  who  is 
doomed.  The  average  free  life  of  such  as 
he  is  about  two  years  ;  and  he  knows 
well,  too,  the  penalties.  The  fearful  rigors 
of  a  Russian  prison  have  been  often  de- 
scribed. Here  they  are,  revealed  by  the 
lightning-flash  of  only  one  ghastly  inci- 
dent :  *'  In  the  course  of  the  investiga- 
tions in  the  trial  of  the  103,  which  lasted 
four  years,  the  number  of  the  prisoners 
who  committed  suicide,  or  went  mad,  or 
died,  reached  75." 

But  there  is  no  ebb  to  that  silent,  sad, 
and  mighty  flow.  Raid  after  raid  is  made 
upon  that  mysterious  sea,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. The  dark  waves  close,  and  throb 
on.  The  Nihilist  Executive  once  told  the 
Czar  :  **  The  Government  may  continue 
to  arrest  and  hang  as  long  as  it  likes,  and 
may  succeed  in  suppressing  single  revolu- 
tionary bodies.  We  will  even  admit  that 
it  may  succeed  in  destroying  the  essential 
organization  of  the  revolution.  But  this 
will  not  change  the  state  of  things.  Revo- 
lutionists will  be  created  by  events  ;  by 
the  general  discontent  of  the  whole  of  the 
people  ;  by  the  tendency  of  Russia  toward 
new  social  forms." 
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And  now,  what  are  these  '*  new  social 
forms*'  which  the  revolution  demands? 
The  Nihilist  Executive  deliberately  stated 
them  in  its  daring  but  dignified  Address 
to  the  new  Czar,  ten  days  after  the  "  ex- 
ecution" of  the  Czar,  Alexander  II.  In 
that  document,  they  said  :  **  The  rigors 
of  the  Government,  after  IS^S  and  1879, 
gave  birth  to  the  Terrorists.  In  vain  the 
Government,  slaughtered  Kovalsky,  Du- 
brovin,  Ossinsky,  Lisogub  ;  in  vain  did  it 
crush  and  destroy  dozens  of  revolutionary 
bodies.  For  these  imperfect  organiza- 
tions, more  stronp^ly  constituted  bodies 
were  substituted  by  a  species  of  '  natural 
selection.'  At  last  the  Executive  Com- 
mittce  appeared,  against  which  the  Gov- 
ernment still  struggles  in  vain.  If  we  cast 
an  impartial  glance  upon  the  last  sorrow- 
ful  decade,  we  may  unmistakably  and 
easily  foresee  what  will  be  the  future  of 
the  revolutionary  movement  should  the 
policy  of  the  Government  not  change.  It 
will  increase  ;  it  will  extend  ;  the  acts  of 
the  Terrorists  will  be  felt  more  acutely  ; 
the  revolutionary  organization  will  take  a 
more  perfect  and  a  stronger  form.  Mean- 
while there  will  continually  be  fresh  cause 
for  discontent ;  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Government  will  go  on  dimin- 
ishing;. The  idea  of  the  revolution,  its 
possibility  and  inevitableness,  will  con- 
stantly '  gain  ground.  A  terrible  explo- 
sion, a  sanguinary  revolution,  a  spasmodic 
convulsion  throughout  all  Russia,  will 
complete  the  destruction  of  the  old  order 
of  things.  Your  Majesty,  this  is  a  sad 
and  frightful  prospect.  Yes,  sad  and 
frightful.  Do  not  believe  that  these  ate 
mere  words.  We  feel  more  than  anybody 
what  a  calamity  the  loss  will  be  of  so  much 
talent  and  energy  in  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion and  in  sanguinary  encounters,  at  a 
time  when  the  same  forces,  under  other 
circumstances,  might  be  devoted  to  fruit- 
ful labors,  to  the  development  of  the 
popular  intelligence,  to  the  general  wel- 
fare  The    conditions  which    are 

necessary  in  order  that  the  revolutionary 
movement  should  give  place  to  a  pacific 
development  have  not  been  created  by  us, 
but  by  events.  We  simply  record  them. 
These  conditions,  according  to  our  view, 
should  be  based  upon  two  principal  stipu- 
lations. First,  a  general  amnesty  for  all 
political  offenders,  since  they  have  com- 
mitted no  crime,  but  have  simply  done 
their  duty  as  citizens.     Second,  the  con- 


vocation of  the  representatives  of  the 
whole  of  the  people,  for  the  examination 
of  the  best  forms  of  social  and  political 
life,  according  to  the  wants  and  desires  of 
the  people.  We,  nevertheless,  consider 
it  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  legaliza- 
tion of  power  by  the  representation  of  the 
people  can  only  be  arrived  at  when  the 
elections  are  perfectly  free.  The  elections 
should,  therefore,  take  place  under  the 
following  conditions  : — First,  the  deputies 
shall  be  chosen  by  all  classes  without  dis- 
tinction, in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants.  Second,  there  shall  be  no  re- 
striction of  any  kind  upon  electors  or 
deputies.  Third;  the  elections  and  the 
electoral  agitation  shall  be  perfectly  free. 
The  Government  will,  therefore,  grant  as 
provisional  regulations,  until  the  convoca- 
tion  of  the  popular  assemblies  :  (a)  Com- 
plete freedom  of  the  press.  (6)  Complete 
freedom  of  speech,  (c)  Complete  free- 
dom of  public  meeting.  (rf)  Complete 
freedom  of  electoral  addresses.  These  are 
the  only  means  by  which  Russia  can  enter 
upon  the  path  of  peaceful  and  regular  de- 
velopment. We  solemnly  declare,  before 
the  country,  and  before  the  whole  world, 
that  our  party  will  submit  uncoLditionally 
to  the  National  Assembly  which  meets 
upon  the  basis  of  the  above  conditions, 
and  will  offer  no  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment which  the  N||tional  Assembly  may 
sanction." 

*'Such,"  says  Stepniak,  "were  the 
proposals  then  made  by  the  revolutionary 
party  to  the  Government,  and  they  have 
been  several  times  repeated.  The  Gov- 
ernment replied  by  fresh  executions,  by 
again  exiling  thousands  to  Siberia,  by 
fresh  rigors  against  the  press,  and  against 
every  liberal  tendency.  The  impartial 
reader  will  judge,  therefore,  who  are  the 
partisans  of  justice,  moderation,  and 
order,  and  who  are  the  true  *  disturbers  of 
public  tranquillity.'  " 

Following  these  clews,  the  serious- 
minded  but  dispassionate  thinker  will  as- 
suredly end  by  seeing  that  Nihilism  in 
Russia  is  onlv  an  extreme  instance  of  what 
has  been  happening  all  over  Europe.  He 
will  soon  find  light  thrown  upon  many 
dark  and  sinister  things.  He  may  even 
be  able  to  himself  throw  light  upon  our 
own  troubles,  and  solve  problems  nearer 
home. 

Even  the  dreaded  and  detested  Fenians 
of  Ireland  were  not,  at  heart,   the  imps 
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and  demons  we  are  apt  to  imagine  them  ; 
and  the  Chartists  of  forty  years  ago  were 
only  reformers  before  the  time.  At  the 
heart  of  all  these  social  and  political  up- 
heavals there  beat  the  same  longing  for  the 
people's  good.  Take  a  character  like  that 
of  Ernest  Jones,  who  was  imprisoned  in 
our  day  as  a  rebel,  and  who,  if  he  had 
lived  a  little  time  before,  would  have  been 
hung.  Ernest  Jones,  whose  coat  I  saw 
literally  torn  off  his  back  at  a  Birmingham 
Town  hall  Reform  Meeting,  and  who  was 
kicked  down  the  platform  steps  by  the 
Liberals  of  that  day,  with  John  Bright  sit- 
ting there  unmoved,  was  one  of  the  finest 
spirits  of  his  day.  He -was  a  true  teacher 
of  the  people,  in  all  things  pure  and  sweet 
and  good — a  scholar  and  true  gentleman 
— a  man  of  refined  and  delicate  moral  and 
intellectual  tastes,  and  almost,  if  not  quite, 
a  first-rate  poet.  But  the  majority  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  thought  of  him  and 
treated  him  as  a  rowdy,  a  rebel,  and  a 
brute. 

But,  in  some  lespect^,  these  early  pio* 
neers,  these  John  the  Baptists  in  the  wil- 
derness, are  bound  to  be  startling  char- 
acters. John  the  Baptist  himself  was. 
He  wore  a  blanket  of  camePs-hair  and  a 
leathern  girdle  about  his  loins,  and  lived 
on  locusts  and  wild  honey  ;  altogether,  a 
most  irregular  and  painful  person,  not  at 
all  '^respectable,"  w^oso  head,  to  please 
a  harlot,  was  hacked  off  by  a  king.  But 
he  was  the  forerunner  of  *'  The  Saviour," 
who  also,  by  the  way,  came  to  be  Saviour 
only  after  Calvary  and  the  cross.  And 
John  the  Baptist,  in  other  circumstances, 
might  himself  have  been  that  '*  Saviour'^  ; 
for,  in  these  matters,  success  often  makes 
all  the  difference,  determining  whether  a 
man  shall  be  written  down  a  rebel  or  a 
patriot,  a  traitor  or  a  deliverer,  a  rank 
fanatic  or  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  We 
venture  to  say  that  Nihilism  alone,  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  has  given  to  prison, 
to  Siberia,  and  to  the  gallows  genius 
enough,  self-sacrifice-  enough,  and  love 
enough  to  have  created  and  inspired  a 
dozen  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

We  are  now  fully  prepared  for  the  main 
question.  What  then  in  spirit  are  these 
Nihilisms,  Socialisihs,  Fenianisms,  Com- 
munisms, and  Chartisms  of  the  world  ? 
What  is  the  soul  of  good,  if  there  is  any, 
in  these  things  that  seem  evil  ?  What  is 
the  impelling  spirit  underlying  the  sinister 
action  ;     the     inspiration     that    breathes 


through  the  agonizing  cry  ?  What  are 
these  sorrowful  things  saying  to  us  ? — 
what  is  their  message  to  mankind  ? 

Grant  error,  folly,  ignorance,  madness, 
crime  ;  still  there  are  great  permanent 
ideas  that  lie  beneath  these  ugly  things  as 
the  rocks  lie  beneath  the  torn  seaweed,  the 
dead  star-fish,  and  the  shivering  foam  on 
the  beach.     These  ideas  are  : 

1.  That  the  men  and  wom^n  of  a  nation 
are  a  family,  and  that  all  legal,  social,  and 
political  arrangements  should  be,  as  far  as 
possible,  based  upon  that  understanding. 

2.  That  there  are  rights  of  poverty  as 
well  as  rights  of  property. 

3.  That  in  reality  there  exists  no  abso- 
lute and  unrestrained  right  to  '*  do  as  I 
like  with  my  own." 

4.  That  every  nation  should  govern  it- 
self, and  freely  find  out  and  carry  out  what 
is  for  its  own  good  in  its  own  way. 

5.  That  the  soil  of  a  country  belongs  to 
the  country,  and  should  be  used  and  im- 
proved for  the  country's  good,  and  not 
for  the  creation  of  classes  that,  in  time, 
appropriate  all  the  accruing  uses  and  values 
of  the  land  upon  which  the  nation  stands. 

6.  That  the  work  done  and  do-able  in  a 
nation  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  done 
for  the  general  good,  and  not  be  ham- 
mered out  of  labor  for  the  creation  of  an 
irresistibly  wealthy  class. 

All  the  revolutionary  and  even  anarchic 
movements  of  modern  days  have  bad  these 
ideas  at  the  heart  of  them  ;  often  dimly 
or  not  at  all  understood,  but  still  there  : 
often  expressed  in  tones  more  like  the 
howl  of  a  wild  beast  than  the  voice  of  a 
rational  man,  but  still  there  :  always  at 
least  the  dim,  wild,  sorrowful  longing  for 
justice,  pity,  help. 

The  time  has  fully  come  for  facing  the 
ideas  which,  we  say,  lie  behind  all  these 
sinister  movements  as  their  inspiring  force. 
The  profoundest  and  most  pregnant  signs 
of  the  times  are  there. 

1.  The  men  and  women  of  a  nation  are 
a  family.  Superb  ideal  !  and  not  entirely 
the  nightmare  of  a  demon,  one  may  say. 
But  that  is  Socialism  and  Nihilism,  clothed 
and  in  their  right  minds.  Utopian  ? 
Why,  it  is  only  a  portion  of  the  larger 
truth  which  the  State  clergv  teach  us  when 
they  read  in  our  hearing  that  '^  God  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to 
dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth."  But 
if  true  of  '*  all  the  face  of  the  earth," 
how  much  more  true  of  any  one  nation  on 
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tbe  face  of  the  earth  !  Is  it  imposBible  ? 
Ahy  then,  that  could  only  be  because  tho 
ideal  is  too  great  and  beautiful  to  realize 
in  such  a  fool  of  a  world  as  this — or  in  a 
world  where  the  majority  are  such  fools — 
or  worse.  But  let  no  one  blaspheme 
against  humanity  by  saying  that  we  are 
rebels  and  iconoclasts,  when  we  declare 
that  this  is  a  Brotherhood  not  a  mob,  and 
that  all  our  political  and  social  arrange- 
ments should  be  based  upon  that  funda- 
mental fact.  We  are  a  family.  One  is 
weak  and  another  strong  ;  one  sick,  an- 
other well  ;  one  has  bad  luck,  another 
good  ;  one  is  wise,  another  is  a  fool ;  one 
is  brigbt  and  apt,  another  dull  ;  one  is 
successful  in  the  battle  of  life,  anotber 
gets  kicked  into  the  gutter,  and  over  his 
bo4y  the  successful  men  get  across  the 
dirty  road.  What  do  we  do  in  the  little 
home  where,  in  miniature,  most  of  that  is 
true  ?  We  do  not  play  each  for  his  own 
hand  :  no  :  but  the  home  ideal  is  that  tbe 
strong  should  help  the  weak  ;  that  the 
well  should  care  for  the  sick  ;  that  the 
bright  should  encourage  the  dull,  not 
plunder  them  ;  and  that  the  wise  should 
protect  the  foolish.  That  is  so  in  a  civil- 
ized home,  and  it  should  be  so  in  a  civil- 
ized nation.  In  so  far  as  that  ideal  is 
made  real,  we  make  the  best  and  not  the 
worst  of  everything — the  crooked  things 
become  straight,  and  the  rough  places 
plain.  It  is  not  mere  sentiment,  it  is  prac- 
tical politics,  to  say  that  human  happiness 
and  prosperity  keep  exact  pace  with  the 
world's  realization  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Man. 

2.  There  are  rights  of  poverty  as  well 
as  rights  of  property.  An  ugly  proposi- 
tion !  But  society  is  more  and  more  be- 
ing driven  to  admit  it  and  act  upon  it. 
Tbe  doctrine  of  ransom  lost  none  of  its 
force  when  the  modern  preacher  of  it 
dropped  it :  and  it  will  have  to  be  wotked 
out.  The  man  who  makes  a  gigantic 
**  pile"  does  so,  as  a  rule,  at  somebody's 
expense,  probably  at  the  expense  of  a 
ffreat  many  people — possibly  as  the  lucky 
last  comer  when  the  thing  is  ripe — per- 
haps as  the  lucky  competitor  in  the  gen- 
eral scramble.  Here  come  in  the  rights  of 
the  men  who  are  down.  Poverty  must  be 
alleviated,  and  the  stragglers  must  be  left 
free.  Property  must  pay.  Some  day  that 
will  be  one  of  the  strongest  planks  of  the 
Democratic  **  platform."  There  are,  un- 
doubtedly, some  forms  of  poverty  without 
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any  claims  to  more  than  existence  ;  but, 
to  cite  only  one  crying  evil,  our  treatment 
of  tho  aged  poor  is,  in  England,  some- 
thing that  should  make  us  all  ashamed. 

3.  The  statement  that  there  exists  no 
absolute  and  unrestrained  right  to  do  as 
one  likes  with  one's  own  will  not  escape 
derision  ;  and,  indeed,  it  might  easily  be 
pushed  to  monstrous  or  even  malignant  ex- 
tremes. But  this  doctrine,  again,  is  al- 
ready very  extensively  recognized,  and,  of 
late  years,  the  legal  recognition  of  it 
startles  even  some  Radicals.  Our  Poor 
Laws,  our  Factory  Acts,  our  Sanitary 
Laws,  our  Education  Acts,  our  Land  Laws 
(chiefly  in  Ireland),  all  prevent  people  do- 
ing as  they  like  with  their  own,  even  with 
their  own  children.  That  is  not  tyranny  ; 
it  is  civilization,  for  civilization  is  the  art 
and    science    of    living    together.      The 

olicy  of  grab  and  hold  may  bo  very  Eng- 
ish,  but  it  is  essentially  barbaric.  Tenny- 
son, not  long  ago,  described  a  very  char- 
acteristic English  habit  when  he  wrote  : 
"  Britons,  hold  your  own."  It  was  not 
necessary  to  urge  it  It  is  the  one  thing 
we  never  forget.  As  a  nation,  we  not  only 
hold  our  own,  but  as  much  of  other  peo- 
ple's as  we  can  lay  our  hands  on.  But 
the  ideal  is  not  that. 

Anyhow,  in  the  nation  itself  that  is  not 
the  ideal.  In  an  ideal  community,  every 
personal  possession  would  be  held  in  trust 
for  the  whole.  It  is  the  only  humanitarian 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  only  Christian) 
theory  of  life.  The  very  idea  of  society 
carries  this  with  it,  and  suggests  that,  as 
everything  comes  from  the  whole,  every- 
thing should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  returned 
to  the  whole.  Beneath  the  maddest  and 
most  wasteful  extremes  of  tho  Socialists 
there  is  a  truth  to  which  they  bear  wit- 
ness, and  it  is  that  truth  which  has  got  to 
be  brought  into  living  relations  with  the 
practical  politics  of  the  future. 

4.  The  proposition  that  a  nation  should 
govern  itself  in  its  own  way  and  for  its 
own  advantage  ought  to  be  the  sheerest 
commonplace  ;  but  it  is  the  very  essence 
of  Nihilism,  and,  but  for  its  repudiation 
on  the  part  of  a  governing  gang,  Nihilism 
would  cease  to  exist.  Home  Rule  is 
everywhere  an  elementary  right ;  and 
where  it  is  denied  there  must  be  struggle 
and  clash.  If  brutally  denied,  passion  and 
indignation  and  despair  will  call  forth 
crime — as  in  Russia,  France,  Ireland — as 
more  than  once  in  England.    In  every  age 
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the  rebels  are,  as  a  rule,  the  patriots,  the 
lovers  of  liberty  ;  not  the  turbulent  spirits, 
but  those  to  whom  chaos  and  strife  are 
really  hateful,  and  whose  longing  is  that 
the  nation  shall  live. 

5.  The  idea  that  the  soil  on  which  the 
nation  stands  belongs  to  the  nation,  and 
should  be  improved  and  used  for  the  good 
of  the  people,  and  not  for  a  class,  some 
may  call  a  vain  dream.  That  is  not  de- 
nied ;  but  what  is  denied  is  that  it  is  the 
dream  of  a  demon.  It  is  really  the  dream 
of  a  very  sympathetic  and  noble  type  of 
man.  It  is  a  dream  that  may  have  come 
too  late  ;  but  the  spirit  of  that  dream  is 
the  spirit  of  a  profound  patriotism,  in- 
spired by  the  longing  to  see  the  nation 
come  to  the  possession  of  its  own,  and  to 
let  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber prevail  over  the  plunder  of  the  public, 
by  private  greed. 

6.  Of  the  last  idea  I  will  only  say  that, 
however  unattainable  it  may  be  in  its  en- 
tirety, it  is  full  of  practical  value  as  well 
as  of  ideal  beautv — that  all  the  work  done 
or  do-able  in  a  nation  should  be  done  for 
the  nation's  good,  and  not  for  the  creation 
of  an  irresistibly  wealthy  class — always  a 
danger  as  well  as  a  tower  of  strength  in  a 
nation,  tending  to  make  flesh  and  blood 
too  cheap,  and  money  too  mighty. 

This,  rightly  understood,  is  th^  message 
of  the  Nihilisms  and  Socialisms  of  the 
world  ;  and  this,  with  very  varying  modes 
of  manifestation,  has  been  the  inspiration 
of  the  revolutions  and  rebellions  of  our 
century. 

One  lesson,  at  all  events,  these  weird  re- 
formers teach  us — tl^e  divinest  lesson  of 
all — that  of  uncalculating  self-sacrifice. 
For,  condemn  or  dread  them  as  we  will, 
it  is  notorious  that  no  selfish  thoughts  taint 
the  simplicity  of  their  aims.  It  is  for  an 
ideal  that  they  give  up  all  that  the  world 
counts  dear  ;  it  is  for  an  ideal  that  they 
become  confessors  or  martyrs,  criminals 
or  Christs  ;  it  is  for  an  ideal  that  they 
will  '*  even  dare  to  die." 

But,  after  all,  some  may  say  :  Grant 
all ;  and  yet,  what  is  the  use  of  pursuing 
the  impossible,  however  beautiful  it  may 


be  ?  My  answer  is  :  I  have  never  yet  dis- 
covered what  that  same  "  impossible*' 
may  be  :  nor  will  I  ever  stop,  or  say  what 
bright  dream  may  or  may  not  come  true. 
But  I  believe  in  looking  at  bright  things 
— at  pictures  of  places  I  may  never  hope 
to  see — at  grand  mountains  I  may  never 
hope  to  climb — or  even  at  what  poets  only 
see  in  dreams.  I  do  not  mind  men  call- 
ing these  ideals  **  visionary,^'  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  is  the  history  of  the  real- 
ization of  derided  dreams.  **  He  that 
hath  a  dream,  let  him  tell  a  dream,"  cried 
the  old  Hebrew  prophet ;  for  the  dreamers 
have  been  the  creators,  the  hearteners,  the 
leaders,  and  the  saviours  of  the  world. 

And  yet  we  know  the  sorrowful  long 
road  that  still  lies  before  us.  The  ma- 
jority will  thrust  the  subject  aside,  as  dis- 
agreeable or  dangerous  ;  and,  at  the  best, 
will  say  :  **  It  is  no  business  of  mine.'' 
This  is  the  too  prevalent  gospel  of  our 
time.  But  even  the  practical  Englishman 
might  do  worse  things  than  remember  that 
it  was  a  murderer  who  said  :  **  Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper  ?"  This  **  It  is  no  busi- 
ness of  mine,"  sometimes  only  means, 
^'  It  is  not  to  be  helped.  It  is  natural 
that  the  weakest  should  go  to  the  wall." 
Perhaps  ;  but  if  it  is  natural  for  one  man 
to  fail,  or  to  sink  in  the  swirl  of  the 
stream,  it  is  equally  natural  for  another 
man,  or  for  ten,  or  a  hundred,  or  a  thou- 
sand men  to  befriend  him.  No,  it  is  not 
Nature  that  is  to  blame.     It  is 

**  Man's  inhumanity  to  man 
Makes  coontless  thousands  mourn. ** 

But  it  will  all  come  right— though  after 
long  waiting,  through  many  weary  years. 
The  ape  and  the  tiger  will  be  worked  out 
of  the  human  race,  and  we  shall  lose  the 
last  survival  of  the  old  primeval  snarl. 
The  survival  of  the  fittest  will  be  the  sur- 
vival, not  only  of  the  toughest  knuckles  or 
the  hardest  head,  but  the  survival  of  the 
most  gracious  spirit  or  the  tenderest  heart. 
And  all  that  has  been  done  and  suffered 
for  the  race  will  shine  out  in  large  repay- 
ments in  the  end. — Contemporary  Revitvo. 
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BY      DR.     J.     LUTS,     MEMBER     OF     THE      ACADEMY      OF      MEDICINE.     AND     PHYSICIAN     TO 


LA    CHARITE    HOSPITAL. 


II. 

Suggestions. 

Suggestions  form  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  in  hypnotism  and  de- 
serve a  careful  consideration.  They  are  a 
late  discovery  and  have  only  recently  been 
employed,  thanks  to  the  patient  investiga- 
tions of  French  doctors,  who  have  given 
to  these  interesting  problems  an  impor- 
tance formerly  unknown.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  hypnotic-  phenomena,  sugges- 
tion is  the  setting  in  motion  of  the  patient's 
brain  by  the  hypnotizer,  who  directs  it  to 
any  point  that  he  pleases.  The  patient 
under  the  influence  of  suggestion  is  thus 
experimentally  affected  by  another's  will 
which  is  substituted  for  his  own,  and 
which  makes  him  think,  feel,  and  act  just 
as  if  he  was  himself  the  motive  power,  but 
with  no  consciousness  of  what  is  going  on, 
without  any  recollection  of  it  on  waking, 
and  therefore  without  the  smallest  respon- 
sibility for  what  he  has  done. 

Hypnotic  suggestion,  however  strange 
to  one  who  studies  it  for  the  first  time,  is 
nevertheless  no  new  phenomenon  in  the 
series  of  psychological  operations.  It 
constitutes,  in  reality,  a  normal  phenom- 
enon to  which  hypnotization  gives  an  ex- 
pansion and  an  impulse  which  are  quite 
out  of  the  common.  In  hypnotism,  in- 
deed, as  in  many  other  matters,  the  old 
saying  is  ever  true,  '*  There  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun,"  and  a  few  instances 
will  sufficiently  show  how  all  of  us,  in  the 
course  of  a  single  day,  undergo  ourselves 
and  exercise  on  others  a  series  of  uncon- 
scious suggestions.  The  lecturer  who 
talks  to  us,  the  author  whose  works  we 
read,  the  friend  who  listens  to  and  advises 
us,  each  and  all  exercise  genuine  *'  sug- 
gestions "  upon  us.  Does  not  the  jour- 
nalist who  boasts  that  he  directs  public 
opinion  act  in  the  same  way  ?  His  part  is 
to  supply  every  morning  to  his  customers 
a  series  of  his  own  ideas,  ready  made, 
which  become  the  necessary  food  of  those 
who  live  on  his  strength.  All  the  parti- 
colored advertisements  on  the  walls,  tell- 
ing  us  of  the  marvellous  discoveries  of  this 
or  that  inventor,  panaceas  for  all  diseases, 


marvellous  programmes  of  candidates 
offered  to  astounded  electors — are  not  all 
these  so  many  *'  suggestions"  which  first 
strike  the  eye  and  finish  by  fatally  im- 
pressing themselves  on  the  mind  ?  Every- 
where, at  every  moment,  we  find  the  signs 
of  suggestions  given  and  received  ;  in  the 
world  of  science,  of  literature,  or  of  art, 
we  find  the  dominant  individual,  the 
**  Master,"  as  the  phrase  is,  who  possesses 
ideas  and  suggests  them  all  round  him  to 
those  who  have  none.  Heads  of  schools, 
leadeis  of  sections,  leaders  of  paities, 
kings  of  fashion — the  great  man  is  a  gen- 
uine social  hypnotist :  he  becomes  the 
leader  of  a  group  and  gives  the  word  of 
command  to  his  followers  ;  the  chief  man 
in  meetings  which  he  entrances  by  his  elo- 
quence ;  and  all  those  unconsciously  en- 
tranced persons,  more  or  less  struck  with 
**  crirfm^e,"  applaud  him,  live  on  his 
words,  and  are  content  to  be  thus  guided. 
Natural  credulity  is  the  second  element  in 
suggestion,  so  truly,  indeed,  that,  from 
the  social  point  of  view,  the  hypnotizer 
and  the  hypnotized  attract  and  bcrve  as 
complements  to  each  other,  like  the  mower 
and  the  field  of  grass,  like  the  sportsman 
and  his  game — thus  ic  is  that  men  of  enei- 
getic  will  influence  their  fellow  men  and 
give  to  them  a  special  direction  and  im- 
part to  them  the  ideas  which  they  have 
engendered.  In  the  midst  of  this  combi- 
nation and  of  this  subordination  of  human 
minds  the  one  to  the  other,  one  is  surprised 
to  think  how  precarious  is  the  condition 
of  human  freedom,  influenced  as  it  con- 
stantly is  by  the  force,  more  or  less  recent 
and  more  or  less  apparent,  of  what  other 
people  say.  The  power  of  suggestions  is 
strongest  in  the  period  of  somnambulism. 
They  penetrate  to  the  understanding 
through  the  organs  of  hearing.  They  are 
loud  and  expressed  by  sound,  absolutely 
differing  from  the  silent  suggestions  which 
we  have  treated  of  in  the  stage  of  cata- 
lepsy. 

Suggestions  are  simple  or  complex — 
they  are  fresh,  temporary,  or  of  definite 
operation.  Simple  suggestions  given  to  a 
patient  appear  with  the  same  character- 
istics which  belong  to  illusions  and  halluci- 
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nations.  You  tell  a  patient  that  he  is  in 
a  garden,  and  he  takes  what  yon  say  as 
the  fact :  he  believes  that  he  is  in  a  gar- 
den and  tries  to  pick  imaginary  flowers  ; 
or  tell  him  he  is  near  a  watercourse,  and 
you  tbns  arouse  in  him  an  association  of 
ideas  :  he  wants  to  fish,  to  bathe,  to  row 
in  a  boat.  In  this  there  are  genuine  illu- 
sions of  the  patient*8  sight.  You  can  in 
this  stage  change  one  color  to  another  ;  if 
you  show  him  a  yellow  paper  and  tell  him 
it  is  blue,  he  will  agree  with  you  ;  or  if 
you  show  him  a  column  of  figures  to  add 
up,  and  tell  him  not  to  see  this  or  that  fig- 
ure, he  will  reckon  up  the  total  omitting 
the  numbers  which  he  is  told  not  to  see. 
You  may  even  tell  him  not  to  recognize  a 
given  person  when  he  awakes,  and  this 
suggestion,  termed  negative,  will  operate 
when  he  awakes  and  will  last  for  a  variable 
period  of  time.  The  individual  thus  trans- 
formed can  live  side  by  side  with  one  of 
his  neighbors  and  not  see  him  at  all,  if 
such  a  suggestion  has  been  made  to  him. 
In  this  manner  various  suggestions  may 
be  presented  to  him  :  for  instance  he  may 
be  told,  **  When  you  awake  you  will  be 
completely  paralyzed  on  one  side  of  your 
body  and  will  not  feel  stabs  or  burns  on 
that  side."  The  faculties  of  feeling,  of 
hearing,  of  taste  can  be  acted  on  in  the 
same  way.  You  can  tell  a  patient  that 
ten  minutes  after  he  awakes  he  will  hear  a 
peal  of  bells,  or  a  familiar  melody,  and  he 
will  begin  to  sing  it ;  you  may  place  a 
bottle  of  ammonia  under  his  nose  and  tell 
him  it  is  eau  de  cologne,  and  he  will  agree 
that  it  is  ;  you  may  make  him  swallow  a 
pellet  of  paper,  telling  him  that  it  is  mint, 
and  he  agrees  and  perhaps  adds  that  it  is 
rather  strong  mint.  On  his  motive  power 
similar  suggestions  will  have  similar  influ- 
ences, e,g,f  if  you  tell  him  that  when  he 
wakes  he  will  be  paralyzed  in  an  arm  or  a 
leg,  that  he  cannot  move  his  tongue  or 
speak,  and  the  like — this  will  produce  a 
temporary  inability  to  talk.  Difficulties 
of  digestion,  difficulties  of  childbirth,  and 
similar  medical  matters  have  been  relieved 
and  regulated  in  our  hospital  by  this  prac- 
tice of  suggestion  ;  while  peculiar  marks 
on  or  discolorations  of  the  skin  have  been 
made  to  disappear. 

One  of  the  special  peculiarities  of  sug- 
gestions is  the  exactness  with  which  they 
operate  at  a  specified  moment,  once  they 
have  been  impressed  upon  the  patient  s 
brain  ;  an  influence  which  has  been  placed 


in  reserve  in  the  patient's  mind  will  remain 
silent  for  several  days  in  succession,  even 
for  several  weeks,  and  appear  at  a  given 
moment  prescribed  by  the  hypnotizer. 
The  patient  unconsciously  canies  in  him- 
self the  germ  of  activity  belonging  to  some 
one  else,  ready  to  burst  out  at  a  specified 
moment.  The  following  instance  is  one 
from  my  own  personal  observation. 

I  said  to  X ,   a   young   hysterical 

woman,  who  was  a  very  impressionable 
patient,  *  *  To-day  is  Saturday  :  next  Sat- 
urday you  are  to  take  a  parcel  which  I 
will  give  yon  to  such  and  such  an  ad- 
dress."  After  the  suggestion  had  been 
given  I  awakened  the  patient.  During 
the  interval  of  seven  days  I  saw  the  same 
patient  nearly  every  day,  and  always  asked 
her,  "  What  is  it  that  you  have  to  do  next 
Saturday  ?"  Each  time  she  replied  very 
simply  that  she  had  nothing  to  do  in  par- 
ticular on  the  following  Saturday.  On  the 
day  mentioned  I  went  at  the  appointed 
time  to  the  house  that  I  had  mentioned, 

and  to  my  surprise  I  saw  X arrive  in 

ten  minutes  and  hand  to  the  appointed 
person  the  parcel  which  had  been  given  to 
her,  and  go  away  without  saying  a  word 
after  having  exactly  carried  out  the  sug- 
gestion. 

In  all  cases,  the  acts  suggested  arc  re- 
peated by  reason  of  the  same  mechanism. 
The  strange  thing  which  must  strike  us 
more  particularly  is  the  special  condition 
of  the  patient  under  suggestion,  keeping 
within  him  an  impulse  from  without  by 
which  he  arrives  unconsciously  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  act  is  to  be  done  and,  by 
virtue  of  the  unconscious  forces  which  for 
the  moment  are  uppermost,  faithfully  car- 
ries out  the  mysterious  suggestions  made 
to  him.  He  acts  just  like  a  torpedo  which 
is  primed  to  explode  at  a  specined  instant, 
and  goes  off  at  that  very  instant. 

The  acts  done  by  patients  under  sugges- 
tion have  peculiar  characteristics  in  their 
manner  of  execution,  showing  the  all-pow- 
erfulness  of  the  automatic  activities  that 
are  brought  into  play.  In  fact,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  patient  dimly  feels  that 
the  time  for  the  act  is  come,  if  you  ex- 
amine him  you  see  a  strange  gleam  in  his 
face  ;  his  glance  becomes  unsteady  and 
wavering,  his  motions  are  sudden  and 
violent,  and  sometimes  he  is  affected  by  a 
temporary  absence  of  sensation  ;  this  is  a 
special  condition  which  is  developed  with 
an  absolute  beclouding  of  his  conscious- 
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nefts  of  the  external  world.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  explosion  of  the  auper- 
indaced  influence  operates,  and  once  ac 
complished  the  patient  experiences  a  sen- 
sation of  expansion,  and  gradually  coraes 
back  to  his  normal  condition,  without  re- 
membering what  has  occurred.  It  thus 
seems  a  kind  of  passing  madness,  and 
when  we  see  patients  accomplish  acts  sug- 
gested to  them  with  incredible  speed  and 
violence,  we  cannot  fail  to  compare  them 
to  the  impulsive  acts  of  genuine  lunatics. 
I  should  add  that,  while  as  a  rule  patients 
under  suggestion  say  nothing  about  the 
impulses  which  they  have  received,  there 
are  still  circumstances  in  which  these  same 
suggestions  exhibit  themselves  by  outward 
signs  and  produce  states  of  pain  and  dis- 
comfort in  the  persons  who  have  received 
them.  I  have  seen  a  patient  in  a  state  of 
profound  sadness  about  which  he  could 
give  no  explanation  ;  he  began  to  sob  with- 
out knowing  why,  and  to  move  about  with 
no  apparent  motive.  The  sudden  efface- 
ment  of  the  saddening  suggestion  re-estab- 
lished his  calmness  and  tranquillity  of 
mind,  and  then  the  patient,  unconsciously 
calm  again,  was  astounded  at  the  change 
which  had  been  wrought  within  him.  The 
effect  of  suggestions  lasts  for  variable  peri- 
ods according  to  the  receptivity  of  the 
patient  and  the  nature  of  tne  suggestion, 
^emheim,  among  other  writers,  cites  a 
case  where  the  suggestion  took  effect  sixty- 
three  days  after  it  had  been  given. 

The  enormous  influence  of  another  per- 
son's words  upon  the  nervous  activity  of  a 
Eatient  has  been  shown.  This  power  can 
e  used  as  a  means  of  cure  by  its  opera- 
tion on  sick  people.  The  organic  tissues 
of  internal  vitality  can  be  modified  and 
various  alterations  produced.  These  will 
be  briefly  dealt  with  hereaften 

Fascination  or  Entrancement  (minor 
hypnotism). — Outside  these  various  con- 
ditions of  the  higher  hypnotism  already 
treated,  there  is  another  series  of  similar 
phenomena  constantly  met  with  in  actual 
practice,  which  represents,  so  to  speak,  a 
mixture  of  these  different  hypnotic  states 
side  by  side  in  the  same  person.  This 
mixed  state  has  been  principally  studied 
by  Dr.  Br^mand,  under  the  name  of  fas- 
cination. Some  of  its  symptoms  are  akin 
to  those  of  catalepsy,  others  to  those  of 
somnambulism.  The  symptoms  peculiar  to 
catalepsy  are  a  fixity  and  wildness  of  look, 
motionlessness  of    limbs,    which    remain 


in  postures  assigned  to  them  ;  the  fea- 
tures are  stereotyped  in  a  mute  expression 
of  profound  surprise,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  kind  of  anxiety  is  manifested,  the  breath- 
ing is  quickened,  especially  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  crisis.  The  anaesthesia  of  the 
skin  and  of  the  mucons  membranes  is 
complete.  They  may  be  pricked  with 
needles,  gripped  with  pincers,  and  so  on  ; 
but  the  fascmated  persons  feel  nothing. 
The  symptoms  peculiar  to  somnambulism 
are  as  follows.  The  fascinated  patients 
hear  and  reply  to  questions  ;  but  it  must 
be  remarked  that  the  mental  isolation  from 
one's  surroundings  is  never  so  complete  as 
in  the  genuine  state  of  somnambulism  of 
the  higher  hypnotism.  Some  traces  of 
memory  remain,  so  that  they  know  where 
they  are  and  who  it  is  that  speaks  to  them. 
Still,  they  are  liable  to  the  suggestive  in« 
fluence,  and  may  be  guided  in  a  definite 
direction,  and  particularly  in  the  matter  of 
therapeutic  treatment,  just  as  one  gives 
suggestions  to  them.  Fasciuation,  then, 
IS  a  juxtaposition  of  catalepsy  and  som- 
nambulism. It  is  A  special  phase  with 
nothing  original  in  itself,  but  only  a 
mixed  intermediate  condition.  It  has 
been  produced  by  Dr.  Bi^mand  either 
directly  by  a  look  or  by  a  bright  sub- 
stance. I  have  found  my  revolving  mir<^ 
rors  especially  fitted  to  produce  it,  and  in 
daily  practice  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
useful  cures,  I  prefer  simple  fascination  to 
the  production  of  the  phases  of  the  higher 
hypnotism.  This  is  par  excellence  the  iield 
of  hypnotism  most  fitted  to  be  investi- 
gated ;  it  is  easily  produced,  rapidly  de- 
veloped in  many  patients,  and  absolutely 
without  any  risk.  I  have  met  with  no 
disagreeable  incident  as  yet  in  employing 
it.  Thus  it  is  peculiarly  useful  for  theia- 
pentic  treatment. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  about  it  ii 
that  it  is  compatible  with  the  necessities 
of  social  life.  Most  of  the  persons  on 
whom  I  have  employed  it  are  nut  hospital 
patients.  They  are  usually  men  of  busi- 
ness, clerks,  ehopwomen,  and  the  like, 
whom  one  meets  in  the  streets.  They  are 
generally  brought  in  by  friends  who  have 
had  dealings  with  magnetizers  ;  or  they 
are  instinctively  attracted  by  the  public 
exhibitions  of  hypnotism,  and  they  come 
for  any  kind  of  ailment — a  tired  brain, 
dizziness,  a  dull  aching,  weakness  of  mem- 
ory, and  place  themselves  in  the  doctor's 
hands.     They  are  sent  to  sleep  by  a  re- 
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volving  mirror  and  wake  up  relieved. 
After  a  v^eek  or  so  the  sedative  dose  has 
spent  its  effect,  and  they  come  again  to 
my  consulting-room  to  renew  their  nerv- 
ous forces.  They  are  social  types  of  a  dis- 
tinctive character,  and  their  attitudes  have 
not  yet  been  made  use  of  by  novel-writers. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  any  statistics  of  the 
proportion  of  persons  who  are  fit  subjects 
for  fascination.  All  we  know  is  that  a 
large  number  of  persons  with  different 
social  surroundings  have  a  predisposition 
to  it,  and  no  doubt  this  number  will  vast- 
ly increase  as  the  phenomena  become 
popularly  known  and  the  powers  of  fasci- 
nation become  stronger.  My  own  opinion 
is  that,  as  an  approximate  average,  thirty 
to  thirty-five  per  cent,  are  liable  to  fasci- 
nation. 

Phenomena  of  Excessive  Acuteness  of 

Sight. 

We  have  previously  spoken  of  those 
strange  phenomena,  by  virtue  of  which, 
in  hypnotic  states,  the  torpidity  of  certain 
faculties  is  found  accompanied  by  the  ex- 
altation of  others.  Thus,  in  the  somnam- 
bulistic phase,  the  subject  does  not  see  his 
surroundings  ;  talk  to  him  and  he  will 
recognize  you  by  the  sound  t)f  your  voice, 
by  the  touch  of  your  hand,  but  he  does 
not  see  you  ;  he  does  not  see  the  place 
where  ho  is,  nor  the  person  speaking  to 
him  ;  he  is,  as  it  were,  in  a  dark  place,  or 
like  one  with  hi*  eyes  bandaged.  Well, 
in  this  special  condition  of  diminution  of 
visual  impression,  it  is  nevertheless 
strange  to  observe  that  there  is  a  whole 
group  of  optic  faculties  which  have 
reached  a  degree  of  extreme  exaltation  by 
a  kind  of  compensation,  while  others  are 
in  a  state  of  temporary  effacement.  Men- 
tal vision  is  absent,  and  physical  vision 
rules  alone. 

Indeed,  in  certain  circumstances,  somo 
subjects  are  so  much  out  of  equilibrium, 
that  they  cannot  only  read  a  few  lines  of 
a  newspaper  through  the  fissures  of  a 
thick  pad  of  cotton-wool  placed  on  their 
eyeballs,  and  kept  in  its  place  by  a  band, 
but  they  can  even  see  special  things  which 
our  eyes  do  not  perceive.  The  nervous 
elements  of  their  retina,  acted  on  by  a 
transitory  hyperiemia,  reach  an  extra- 
physiological  degree  of  exaltation,  which 
enables  them  to  experience  new  sensations 
unknown  by  us.  Thus  they  see  the 
flames  rising  from  the  pole  of  a  magnet ; 


they  behold  them  with  pleasure,  and  are 
astonished  not  to  be  burnt  by  them.  All 
the  subjects  on  whom  I  have  up  till  now 
experimented  have  unanimously  declared 
that  they  saw  flames  rising  from  the  poles 
of  a  magnet ;  and  flames  of  different  color- 
ing at  the  south  pole  and  at  the  north. 

Here  is  an  experiment  which  gives  an 
idea  of  the  excessive  acuteness  of  sight 
developed  in  a  subject  in  a  somnambulistic 
state  :  for  instance,  I  give  a  subject,  Ch., 
twenty  pieces  of  white  paper  similar  in  ap- 
pearance, at  least  to  our  eyes.  I  make  a 
maik  on  the  back  of  one  of  these  pieces 
of  paper,  and  I  say  to  the  subject  in  the 
somnambulistic  phase  :  '*  Look  at  this 
piece  of  paper  ;  there  is  a  design  on  it ; 
it  is  the  portrait  of  Mr.  X.  Look  well 
and  tell  me  if  you  can  see  the  portrait 
cleaily."  This  done,  I  shufile  the  twenty 
pieces  of  paper  and  I  say  to  the  subject : 
'*  Among  these  pieces  of  paper  tell  roe 
where  the  portrait  of  Mr.  X.  is."  He 
examines  them  in  succession,  and  when  he 
reaches  the  one  I  marked  on  the  back,  he 
does  not  hesitate,  he  instantly  points  it 
out.  This  is  another  phenomenon  of  ex- 
cessive acuteness  of  physical  vision  :  the 
subject  saw  on  the  marked  piece  of  paper 
some  spots,  some  peculiar  unevennesses 
which  escape  us  ;  he  saw  differences  where 
we  see  none.  It  is  he  who  can  see  and 
we  who  are  blind  ;  and  by  reason  of  this 
accidental  and  excessive  keenness  of  sight 
he  recognized  the  piece  of  paper  that  had 
been  marked. 

The  Sequence  of  the  Phases  of  Hyp- 
notism. 

We  have  already  explamed,  in  the 
course  of  this  paper  the  regular  sequence 
of  phases  in  'hypnotism  showing  that  in 
the  midst  of  the  complex  and  various 
states  comprised  under  that  name,  simple 
states  similar  to  each  other  could  be  dis- 
cerned, endowed  with  their  own  peculiar 
characters,  and  constituting,  as  it  were, 
the  fundamental  colors  of  an  actual  spec- 
trum, melting  into  each  other  by  imper- 
ceptible gradations.  We  have  shown  that 
the  various  conditions — lethargy,  cata- 
lepsy, and  somnambulism — are  developed 
in  a  regular  series  ;  and  that  the  subject 
can  be  passed  from  the  lethargic  state  to 
the  cataleptic,  and  from  the  cataleptic  to 
that  of  lucid  somnambulism,  just  as  in  the 
analysis  of  the  solar  spectrum,  blue,  yel- 
low, and  red  are  seen  to  melt  into  each 
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other  by  the  help  of  the  intermediate  tiots 
of  green  and  orange. 

I  hav^e  shown  in  ray  lectures  the  truth 
of  this  point  of  view,  by  an  experiment 
easily  repeated.  I  take,  for  instance,  a 
small  sphere  of  cast  iron,  of  the  size  of  a 
small  oiange.  I  hang  it  by  a  thread  to  a 
T-shaped  fulcrum,  so  that  when  left  to 
itself  it  may  be  able  to  describe  a  series  of 
movements  in  horizontal  rotation  round  its 
centre  of  suspension.  This  done,  I  place 
a  subject  underneath  it  at  a  distance  of 
about  ten  to  fifteen  centimetres.  He  is 
awake,  and  is  seated  in  a  convenient  posi- 
tion. I  then  give  the  little  sphere  a  move- 
ment of  rotation  in  space  ;  it  begins  to 
turn  round  like  a  regular  plumb-line. 
When  it  has  revolved  a  few  times,  tbe 
subject,  who  has  not  been  told  about  it, 
is  seen  to  fall  into  lethargy  ;  he  goes  to 
sleep  spontaneously,  and  his  condition  is 
proved  by  the  appearance  of  excessive 
neuro-muscular  excitability.  Then^  the 
ball  continuing  to  turn,  and  no  word 
about  it  being  said,  the  subject  is  seen  of 
his  own  accord  to  open  his  eyes,  pass  into 
the  higher  phase,  and  present  the  state  of 
catalepsy.  The  ball  continuing  its  course, 
the  process  follows  its  natural  evolution, 
and  the  subject  enters  the  phase  of  som. 
nambulism  ;  he  speaks,  and  then  again  he 
quickly  changes  his  expression,  and  spon- 
taneously reaches  the  phase  of  awakening. 
The  experiment  may  then  be  stopped. 
The  subject,  who  went  to  sleep  spontane- 
ously, awoke  spontaneously,  through  the 
unexplained  iniiuence  of  the  ball  describ- 
ing above  his  head  a  rotating  movement. 
If  the  experiment  is  continued,  a  new 
cycle  begins  ;  the  subject  again  falls  into 
lethargy,  then  rises  to  catalepsy  and  som- 
nambulism, and  reappears  again  in  the 
light  of  real  life.  The  subject  may  thus 
unconsciously  describe  a  series  of  ascend- 
ing and  descending  curves,  without  the 
employment  of  any  command,  and  merely 
by  developing  in  him  latent  automatic 
activities. 

The  experiment  may  be  varied  by  stop- 
ping the  rotating  movement  of  the  ball  at 
any  intermediate  phase,  and  in  this  way 
the  cataleptic  or  somnambulistic  condition 
may  be  maintained. 

This  demonstration  of  the  sequence  of 
the  hypnotic  phases  is  clearly  confirmed 
by  setting  in  motion  the  nervous  system 
of  seui^itive  subjects  by  means  of  another 
sense — that  of  hearing.     In  fact,  experi- 


ments prove  that  by  setting  in  motion  the 
acoustic  centres  by  a  mechanical  process, 
such  as  a  soft-sounding  whistle,  or  a  few 
notes  of  Trouv&'s  foghorn,  a  series  of  the 
same  conditions  may  be  developed  in  suc- 
cession. Thus,  the  sensitive  subject,  hear- 
ing a  quick  sound,  falls  immediately  into 
lethargy  ;  at  another  sound,  he  passes  into 
a  state  of  catalepsy  ;  then,  by  means  of 
another  whistle,  he  becomes  somnambulis- 
tic ;  and,  finally,  through  a  last  stimulus  of 
sound,  he  is  brought  back  to  the  awakened 
condition.  A  subject  may,  in  this  way, 
be  led  step  by  step  from  the  lethargic  to 
the  awakened  state  ;  and,  according  to 
the  wish  of  the  operator,  he  may  be  left 
stationary  for  a  long  or  a  short  time  in  any 
of  the  different  phases. 

Points  of  Legal  Jurisprudence. 

Obviously,  these  new  conditions  de- 
veloped in  mankind,  these  phases  of  sud- 
den unconsciousness,  these  states  of  pro- 
found torpor,  and  these  suggested  impulses 
casually  excited  must  cause  a  number  of 
new  problems  to  arise,  which  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law  will  have  to  take  into 
consideration.  New  phenomena  in  psy- 
chology are  here  suddenly  brought  to 
light  Absolute  astonishment  is  caused 
by  them,  and  one  cannot  but  think  of  a 
whole  series  of  criminal  acts  carried  out 
unconsciously  by  persons  under  sugges- 
tions, who  have  been  sent  in  a  given  direc- 
tion without  their  knowledges-acts  which 
defy  the  law,  because  of  the  condition  of 
irresponsibility  in  which  the  actors  are.* 
I  can  only  here  deal  succinctly  with  the 
few  points  following,  and  refer  my  reader 
to  my  other  works  for  detailed  cases. 

In  the  lethargic  and  cataleptic  stages  the 
patient  is  exclusively  passive  ;  he  loses  all 
consciousness  of  the  world  around  him, 
and  is  therefore  exposed  defenceless  to 
any  attack  and  any  outrage.  He  can  be 
made  in  these  states  to  swallow  poison  by 
a  simple  suggestion,  inhale  noxious  gases, 
or  become  completely  intoxicated  without 
leaving  any  trace  behind.  Unconscious 
violations  and  indecent  assaults  may  take 
place  ;  even  pregnancy  has  been  produced 
without  the  patient  having  any  recollection 
of  its  cause.  Such  cases  are  not  very  un- 
common, and  I  am  confident  that  doctors 
will  come  to  find  out  in  the  course  of  time 
that .  many  women  who  have  been  ruined 
have  been  under  the  influence  of  hypno- 
tism.    The  somnambulist,  too,  is  a  malle- 
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able  subject,  capable  of  being  directed  in 
any  fashion,  reacting  passively  under  the 
influence.  He  can  be  led  to  make  a  man- 
ual gift  of  property,  and  even  to  sign  a 
promissory  note,  a  bill,  or  any  kind  of 
contract.  He  is  ready  to  carry  out  the 
most  minute  legal  formulte  with  a  calm  as- 
surance which  would  deceive  the  most 
skilful  lawyers.  Indeed,  how  can  notaries 
or  witnesses  suspect  any  fraud,  when  even 
the  doctor  needs  all  his  experience  and  all 
his  skill  to  avoid  falling  into  error?  In 
criminal  matters,  a  man  under  suggestion 
can  bring  false  accusations,  and  maintain 
earnestly  that  he  has  taken  part  in  some 
horrible  offence.  Homicidal  suggestions 
appear  not  to  have  been  noticed  by  medi- 
cal jurists,  and  hypnotical  criminals  have 
not  yet  been  so  fortunate  as  to  be  detected 
in  an  unmistakable  manner.  But  as  it  is 
impossible  to  decide  exactly  how  far  such 
things  may  go,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
minds  of  men  should  be  turned  in  this 
direction,  and  that  we  should  recognize 
that  hypnotism  produces  in  certain  per- 
sons an  extra-physiological  condition  and 
a  kind  of  transitory  madness  which  renders 
them  dangerous  to  themselves  and  to 
others. 

Influence  of  Chemical  and  other  Sub- 
stances. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  curious 
effects  of  certain  substances  when  placed 
in  certain  parts  of  the  bodies  of  hypnotized 
persons.  The  subject  is  new  and  requires 
a  great  deal  of  care  and  attention.  I  can 
here  only  succinctly  sum  it  up  by  saying 
that  the  hypnotic  state  may  develop  in 
patients  a  peculiar  over-excitability  of  the 
nervous  system  which  renders  them  liable 
to  the  impressions  of  influences  to  which 
physically  speaking  they  are  wholly  insen- 
sible. In  order  to  produce  the  effects  we 
may  practice  with  any  substances  in  small 
quantities  in  solution,  used  in  tubes  of 
glass  closed  and  corked.  Theee  tubes 
may  be  laid  on  the  skin,  on  the  front  part 
of  the  neck,  either  on  the  right  or  left 
side,  in  front  of  the  ear,  eye,  nose,  or  lips, 
and  the  appropriate  reactions  are  immedi- 
ately brought  about.  They  vary  usually 
according  to  the  side  touched,  the  right 
or  the  left.  To  start  with,  the  patient 
should  be  thrown  into  the  lethargic  stage, 
and  the  substance  experimented  with 
should  be  placed  in  front  of  the  neck, 
care  being  taken  not  to  utter  a  word.     If 


it  is  strong  enough  as,  e.^.,  strychnine, 
the   patient   opens   his  eyes  directly  and 
passes  to  the  cataleptic  stage  of  his  own 
accord,   then   the  specific  action  of    the 
drug  is  set  free  and  local  contractions  take 
place,  or  general  contractions  if  strjchnine 
IS  used.     As  soon  as  the  tube  is  removed 
the  terrifying  symptoms  gradually  disap- 
pear,   and   the  patient    sinks    back  into 
lethargy.      If   other  drugs   are   applied, 
spirituous  drugs  or  opium,  we  must  wait 
till  the  effect  of  the  preceding  substance 
has  been  got  rid  of  ;  unless  this  is  done, 
the  experiment  will  not  succeed  and  one 
only  gets  mistaken  results.     The  test  of 
their  being  got  rid  of  is  when  the  muscu- 
lar over-excitability  can  be  again  produced 
on  the  surface  of  the  forearm.     If  alco- 
holic  liquid   is  used  or  laudanum,  more 
complex  effects  follow.      The  patient  is 
peculiarly  excited,  he  goes  up  an  ascend- 
ing scale  and  passes  through  the  cataleptic 
stage  to  somnambulism,  and  then,  since 
the  capacity  of  speech  is  natural  to  this 
stage,  he  talks  and  expresses  his  feelings. 
If  he  is  under  the  influence  of  a  tube  con- 
taining  brandy,  he  shows  signs  of  drunk- 
enness, he  is  dizzy  or  has  symptoms  of 
sickness  ;  in  some  instances  his  speech  is 
thick,    and   when    the   influence   is  pro- 
longed, he  falls  down  in  the  genuine  con- 
dition of  one  overpowered  by  drink.    Take 
away  the  tube  and  the  symptoms  of  ex- 
perimental alcoholization  cease,  and  if  the 
patient  is  left  alone  and  not  a  word  said 
to  him,  he  puts   himself    by  automatic 
movements  into  the   primitive    lethargic 
condition.     Thus  he  has  travelled  up  and 
down  the  scale  and  come  back  to  where  he 
started  from.     The  effects  of  opium  are 
shown  in  the  same  manner  ;  it  seems  to 
produce  special  hallucinations  of  the  power 
of  hearing.     The  patient  hears  pleasant 
musical  sounds  ;  bis  memory  brings  back 
to  him  opera  airs  which  have  struck  his 
fancy  and  sometimes  he  begins  to  sing. 

I  must  now  pass  to  the  influences  ex- 
erted by  one  hypi^otized  subject  upon 
others.  By  the  effect  of  hypnotism  the 
nervous  system  is  rendered  excessively  ex- 
citable. The  emotional  faculties  reach  a 
pitch  of  extraordinary  excitement  by  reason 
of  which  a  shock  coming  from  one  person 
is  transmitted  to  another,  if  there  is  a 
natural  sympathy  between  the  two.  If 
the  one  is  separated  from  the  other  by  a 
screen,  and  the  one  is  put  into  a  state  of 
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depression  and  repulsion  by  placing  a  blue 
ball  before  his  eyes,  the  other  who  is  be- 
hind the  screen  is  immediately  affected  in 
the  same  manner  ;  he  also  becomes  mel- 
ancholy and  tries  to  get  away.  A  yellow 
ball  has  the  opposite  effect,  making  both 
of  them  lively  and  happy.  Persons  who 
are  not  sympathetic  towsrd  each  other 
cannot  produce  these  results.  In  a  group 
of  eight  or  ten  persons  put  to  sleep,  I 
hare  seen  some  whose  natures  are  unsym- 
pathetic in  their  normal  condition,  show 
by  repellent  and  violent  motions  the 
special  kind  of  dislike  which  affected 
them.  This  phase  cannot  fail  to  be  of  in- 
terest and  to  deserve  careful  study,  leading 
as  it  does  to  the  genesis  of  passion  and  to 
what  is  ordinarily  termed  instinctive  at- 
tiaction  and  repulsion.  In  this  class  of 
ideas  I  have  discovered  one  new  phenom- 
enon which  may  give  to  suggestions  a 
greater  intensity  and  a  greater  energy  than 
they  at  present  exercise.  I  had  a  patient 
once  under  my  care  subject  to  epileptical 
vertigo.  This  man  was  seized  at  a  given 
moment  with  the  mad  hallucinatory  idea 
that  he  was  poisoned  ;  it  was  impossible 
to  get  a  word  from  him,  and  for  four  days 
like  a  man  who  had  really  taken  temporary 
leave  of  his  senses,  he  refused  all  kinds  of 
food.  Naturally  alarmed  at  this  danger- 
ous obstinacy,  I  endeavored  to  make  sug- 
gestions to  him  by  ordering  him  to  eat, 
and  telling  him  that  his  would-be  poison- 
ers were  in  the  hands  of  the  police.  Four 
times  1  repeated  this  suggestion  but  in 
vain  ;  the  man  merely  repeated  the  phrase, 
"  1  will  not  eat."  On  the  fourth  day  of 
this  unexpected  fast,  I  was  about  to  have 
the  man  sent  to  an  asylum  where  he  could 
get  special  attention,  when  the  idea  oc- 
curred to  me  to  make  the  suggestion  to 
him  through  the  medium  of  a  patient  in  a 
state  of  hypnotism  instead  of  through  my- 
self. I  thought  that  if  I  brought  together 
two  persons  in  a  similar  psychical  con- 
dition I  might  be  able  to  establish  a  har- 
mony between  them  and  cause  the  one  to 
understand  the  other*.  So  I  said  to  the 
intermediary  whom  I  employed,  *^  Go  and 
tell  your  companion  that  his  poisoners  are 
arrested  and  that  he  must  take  his  meals. " 
The  order  was  thus  transmitted  to  him, 
and  judge  of  my  surprise  and  that  of  my 
assistants  when  we  saw  the  man  who  was 
suffering  from  the-.delusion  that  he  was 
poisoned,  listen  to  the  sympathetic  voice 
and  immediately  reply  that  he  would  eat 


his  meals.  In  fact,  on  his  awakening  this 
man  proceeded  to  eat  whatever  was  put  on 
the  table  for  him,  and  had  no  conscious- 
ness of  the  period  of  delusion  through 
which  he  had  passed.  Here  we  have 
again  a  new  fact  with  regard  to  the  influ- 
ence exercised  by  the  hypnotic  state  of  one 
subject  on  another  in  a  state  of  hypnotism, 
a  fact  which  tends  to  show  how  we  may 
be  able  to  combat  and  get  rid  of  obstinate- 
ly fixed  ideas  and  certain  pathological  dis- 
turbances, at  any  rate  while  they  are  fresh 
and  have  not  had  time  to  become  imbedded 
in  the  mind. 

Thera-peutio  Appuca.tions. 

All  these  interesting  investigations  into 
the  different  hypnotic  states  which  we  have 
just  set  forth  would  be  barren  of  result, 
and  would  deserve  to  be  condemned  as 
empty  speculations,  if  they  did  not  con- 
tribute therapeutic  applications  of  the 
highest  interest,  destined  to  resound  in 
the  domain  of  acute  and  chronic  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system.  Medicine  iinds  in 
them  quite  a  new  means  of  action  which 
will  enable  it  to  further  extend  the  influ- 
ence of  a  beneficent  system  of  therapeutics. 
The  new  hypnotic  therapeutics  borrows  its 
means  of  action  chiefly  from  purely  physi- 
cal processes,  which,  acting  on  the  peri- 
pheric extremities  of  the  nerves,  bring 
about  central  reactions  of  vital  impor- 
tance. The  chief  agencies  are  the  vibra- 
tions of  light  and  of  magnetism,  in  the 
shape  of  rotating  mirrors  and  magnetized 
rods  or  rings. 

L  Rotating  Mirrors. 

Seeing  the  special  influence  of  bright 
surfaces  in  rotation  on  the  eyes  and  nerv- 
ous system  of  larks,  and  keeping  in  mind 
at  the  same  time  the  specially  fascinating 
influence,  pointed  out  by  Braid,  of  a 
bright  object  on  the  human  eye,  I  asked 
myself  if  these  same  bright  surfaces  of 
mirrors  a  alouettes  might  not  produce 
identical  effects  on  the  eyes  of  man. 

So  I  at  onc^  set  about  investigating  in 
this  direction,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  that  my  forecast  was  correct.  I 
placed  some  subjects'  whom  I  thought 
sensitive  in  the  presence  of  these  new  en- 
gines of  fascination,  and  to  my  great  sat- 
isfaction I  established  the  fact,  that  one 
could  develop  in  them  a  special  nervous 
state  :  viz.,  the  minor  hypnotism  char* 
acterized  by  ansBsthesia,  the  cataleptic  con- 
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his  iiaods  on  those  <^  the  sleeping  sabject, 
aod  an  assistant,  holding  a  big  oMgnetiaed 
rod  with  three  branches,  mores  it  for  a 
minute  or  two  in  front  of  the  arms  of  the 
two  subjects  placed  before  him.  He  fol- 
lows the  line  of  the  limbs,  forming  thna  a 
circuit  of  continuous  oiagnetixation,  and 
at  tbe  same  time  he  takes  good  care  only 
to  work  with  the  north  pole  (this  is  of 


♦  See  tbe  RevUw  of  Hypnohny,    "  On  Trans- 
ference as  a  Therapeatio  Method,"  p.  41. 
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vital  importance),  when  be  etopa  at  the 
painfal  places  pointed  out  by  the  patient.* 
After  a  few  seconds,  the  contraction  of 
A  passes  to  his  partner  B,  who  has  served 
as  a  receiver.  This  moment  is  announced 
by  nervous  shocks  which  appear  in  the  arm 
of  B,  and  indicate  the  moment  of  im- 
pregnation. The  hands  of  the  two  part- 
ners are  then  separated  and  the  patient  A 
remains  isolated.  B,  who  has  received 
the  transfer  of  the  morbid  condition,  is 
then  taken  in  hand,  and  as  he  has  re- 
mained in  the  lethargic  condition,  he  is 
methodically  awakened  by  passing  him 
throagh  the  phases  we  have  already  indi- 
cated of  catalepsy  and  somnambnlism. 
When  he  has  reached  the  stage  of  lucid 
somnambulism,  it  is  well  to  stop  in  order 
to  question  him.  A  strange  and  convinc- 
ing phenomenon  then  occurs  which  shows 
the  study  of  neurological  phenomena  in 
quite  a  new  light  Thus  B  speaks,  but  he 
no  longer  speaks  as  if  he  were  B,  as  if  he 
were  himself  ;  under  the  influence  of  the 
magnet,  the  nervous  state  of  A  with  his 
contraction  has  been  imparted  to  him  : 
and  with  his  contraction  he  has  borrowed 
from  him  his  psychic  personality,  and  if, 
for  example,  B  is  a  woman,  she  talks  of 
her  mustache,  of  her  whiskers,  of  her 
short-cut  hair  :  she  takes  the  name  of  A, 
and  gives  the  details  of  his  illness,  which 
are  sometimes  very  precise,  and  have  oc- 
casionally enabled  me  to  make  a  more  ac- 
curate diagnosis. 

The  experiment  can  also  be  varied  thus  : 
If  you  place  in  the  presence  of  B  a  sub- 
ject, A,  suffering  from  tremors  or  shaking 
paralysis,  B  immediately  receives  the 
tremors  of  his  partner  and  tembles  in  a 
rhythmic  and  continuous  way,  with  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  real  patient.  If  he 
be  placed  in  connection  with  a  subject, 
A'  or  A',  afflicted^  for  instance,  with 
hemiplegia,  by  proceeding  in  the  way  we 
have  just  indicated  with  a  magnet,  the 
hemiplegia  of  A'  is  bodily  transferred  to 
B,  together  with  flabbiness  of  the  arm, 
loss  of  power  in  the  leg,  and,  what  is 
more,  with  deviation  of  the  tongue  and 
difficulty  in  speaking.  In  fact  I  have 
noticed  that  in  certain  circumstances,  a 
subject  suffering  from  palpitations  could 
transfer  to  a  receptive  subject  his  own 
palpitations,  and  the  increase  in  the  heart- 

*  See 'the  isolated  inflaence  of  each  pole  of 
a  magnetized  rod  at  the  end  of  this  article. 


beats  could  be  detected  instantaneously  by 
auscultation.  Sometimes  the  relief  was 
immediate. 

The  transmission  of  the  nervous  state  of 
a  subject.  A,  to  a  receptive  subject,  B,  is 
so  manifest  a  reality,  that  by  means  of  a 
dynamometer  examined  before  and  after 
the  experiment  you  can  measure  the 
dynamic  power  lost  by  the  receptive  sub- 
ject B  and  gained  by  the  patient  A.  This 
quantity  of  acquired  dynamic  power  is  not 
always  equal  to  the  quantity  emitted,  but 
the  physical  fact  in  itself  is  proved. 
Paralytics  who  have  for  some  time  under- 
gone transference  gain  on  the  left  or  the 
right  side  a  dynamic  power  they  did  not 
possess  before.  Sometimes  this  gain 
amounts  to  10  and  12  kilos  after  a  few 
days,  as  can  be  confirmed  by  examining 
the  clinical  acts  of  ray  term  of  office  at  the 
Charity  Hospital,*  and  therein  lies  the 
true  secret  of  the  cure  of  certain  chronic 
paraplegias  and  of  the  remarkable  relief  of 
a  great  number  of  nervous  troubles  of  long 
standing. 

As  soon  as  the  receptive  subject  B,  in  a 
state  of  lucid  somnambulism,  has  revealed 
his  neurological  condition,  and  undergone 
the  transference  of  the  morbid  condition 
of  A,  you  awake  him  by  the  usual  proc- 
esses. The  awakening  takes  place  in- 
stantaneously, and  at  the  same  time  that 
he  becomes  conscious  of  the  exterior  world, 
you  witness  that  strange  immediate  disap- 
pearance of  all  the  morbid  conditions,  of 
which  he  was  the  temporary  support. 
Thus  the  phenomena  of  contractions  and 
tremors  vanish  on  the  spot,  and  the  im- 
passive subject,  unconscious  of  all  that  has 
passed,  retains  no  memory,  no  feeling  of 
suffering,  and  even  asks  for  a  new  trans- 
ference :  for  you  must  know  that  the  sub- 
jects  used  as  transfers  are  all  neuropathic, 
and  have  a  dim  idea  that  in  this  way  they 
get  rid  of  some  of  their  ill-balanced  nerv- 
ous force.  The  sole  result  is  the  relief  of 
the  patient,  whose  condition  is  sometimes 
modified  at  once,  or,  as  a  general  rule, 
after  the  expiration  of  two  or  three  hours. 
These  are  indeed  strange  phenomena 
which  upset  what  we  think  we  know  in 
neurology,  and  in  some  respects  approach 
the  marvellous.  But  whatever  one  may 
say  or  think,  they  are  real  facts.  They 
are  therapeutic  effects  which  are  verified 

*  See  the  clinical  bulletins  in  each  number 
of  the  Review  of  Hypnology.^ 
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every  day,  and  may  be  confirmed  by  the 
clinical  bulletins  of  the  Charity.  I  rejoice 
to  think  that  these  new  studies,  true 
daughters  of  modern  hypnotic  research, 
of  which  they  are  the  piacticai  incai na- 
tion, will  in  the  near  future  take  that 
legitimate  share  of  influence  in  the  treat- 
ment of  nervous  illnesses  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  Their  harmlessness  is  in 
their  favor ;  they  present  no  danger. 
They  can  be  rapidly  and  easily  used,  and 
their  sphere  of  influence  is  considerable  : 
it  extends  at  once  into  the  domain  of 
psychic  and  into  that  of  purely  neurologi- 
cal activity. 

The   Psychic   Influence  op  Magnets. 

In  the  group  of  therapeutic  influences 
the  results  of  which  I  have  just  given,  I 
cannot  pass  over  in  silence  the  special  in- 
fluence of  magnetized  rods  on  psychic 
phenomena  in  the  case  of  hypnotized  sub- 
jects ;  and  the  special  way  in  which  they 
modify  the  centres  of  emotion.  I  have  in 
fact  noticed  that  if  you  present  the  north 
pole  of  a  magnetized  rod  to  a  subject  in  a 
state  of  lethargy,*  you  arouse  in  him 
movements  of  joy  and  expansion  of  feel- 
ing, and  that  if  you  connect  him  with  the 
south  pole,  movements  of  repulnion  ap- 
pear ;  and,  finally,  that  if  one  of  his  hands 
be  put  in  contact  with  the  north  pole  and 
the  other  with  the  south,  a  special  con- 
dition is  observed— an  emotional  resultant 
of  the  two  forces  previously  indicated,  an 
•actual  state  of  alternating  experiences. 

You  take,  for  instance,  a  large  rod  with 
three  branches,  and  place  it  in  a  horizontal 
position,  the  north  pole  being  directed  tow- 
ard the  sensitive  subject  in  a  state  of 
lethargy.  After  a  few  seconds,  the  mag- 
netic influence  becomes  manifest,  the  sub- 
ject stretches  his  hand  toward  the  magnet, 
takes  it,  and  after  suffering  a  slight  shock 
which  indicates  that  he  is  penetrated  by 
the  magnetic  influence,  he  takes  the  mag- 
net by  the  north  pole  and  contemplates  it 
with  delight.  He  passes  into  the  somnam- 
bulistic state  and  then  he  speaks  ;  he  com- 
municates his  impressions  and  emotions. 

**  What  do  you  see  ?'*  you  ask  him, 
**  and  why  are  you  so  pleased  ?" 

**I  see  flames,"  he  says,  **  flames  of 
various  colors,  and  I  love  to  look  at  them,  f 


♦  Review  of  Hypnohgy,  p.  74. 
f  Keiohenbach  in  his  experimental  studies 
already  observed  the  fact,  that  hypnotic  sub- 


Oh,  how  happy  I  am  I  I  feel  so  well ;  I 
should  like  to  live  always  in  this  con- 
dition.'' 

If,  at  this  conjuncture,  the  pole  of  the 
magnet  is  suddenly  changed  and  the  north 
pole  is  leplaced  by  the  south,  an  instan- 
taneous alteration  is  visible  in  the  subject. 
Terror  and  profound  uneasiness  appear  ; 
the  subject,  with  irritated  looks  and  a 
shrinking  expression,  pushes  away  the 
magnet  and  throws  it  violently  on  the 
ground.  There  is  in  this  scene  a  series 
of  acts  which  brings  to  mind  the  repelling 
movements  of  the  magnetic  needle  in  the 
presence  of  a  pole  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion. 

Finally,  the  subject  having  returned  to 
a  state  of  lethargy,  if  one  pole  of  the  rod 
is  placed  in  one  hand  and  the  other  pole 
in  the  other  hand,  two  opposite  counter- 
balancing forces,  the  attracting  element 
and  the  repelling,  are  united  in  the  same 
subject ;  the  reaction  on  the  regions  of 
emotion  is  logical  ;  the  patient  is  influ- 
enced by  two  forces  of  different  natures, 
which  reveal  their  characteristics  in  the 
shape  of  a  neutral  condition,  a  kind  of  re- 
sultant ;  and  the  impassive  subject  inter- 
prets this  nervous  state  by  a  characteristic 
phrase  :  ^*  Do  with  me  what  you  will  :  it 
is  all  the  same  to  me  :  I  am  quite  indiffer- 
ent." 

These  cnrious  studies,  which  are  still  in 
their  infancy,  are,  in  ray  opinion,  sus- 
ceptible of  practical  applications  of  some 
importance  from  the  point  of  view  of 
therapeutics,  namely,  in  certain  psy- 
chopathic conditions  accompanied  by  sad- 
ness and  depression.  It  has  already  hap- 
pened with  certain  sensitive  subjects  pre- 
senting emotional  conditions  of  a  gloomy 
tendency  that  I  have  subjected  them  for 
some  time  to  the  beatifying  influence  of  a 
magnetized  rod  ;  and  I  have  observed  a 
remarkable  change  in  their  temper  and  a 
relief  from  their  depressed  state.  These 
are  delicate  experiments  on  the  value  of 
which  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  pronounce 
an  unqualified  judgment,  but  we  think, 
nevertheless,  that  when  they  have  been 
accurately  studied  they  will  enable  us  to 
introduce  into  the  order  of  psychological 
phenomena  some  modifications  of  the 
greatest  importance. — Fortnightly  Review. 


jeots  perceive  flames  at  the  poles  of  magnets. 
We  have  often  verified  this  discovery. 
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CoMPABATivBLT  little  is  koowii  as  yet, 
eveD  ia  this  age  of  publicity,  abont  the 
domestic  arrangements  and  private  life  of 
fishes.  Not  that  the  creatures  themselves 
shun  the  wiles  of  the  interviewer,  or  are  at 
all  shy  and  retiring,  as  a  matter  of  deli- 
cacy, about  their  family  affairs  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  display  a  striking  lack  of 
reticence  in  thjcir  native  element,  and  are 
80  far  from  pushing  parental  affection  to  a 
quixotic  extreme  that  many  of  them,  like 
the  common  rabbit  immortalized  by  Mr. 
Squeers,  **  frequently  devour  their  own 
offspring."  But  nature  herself  opposes 
certain  obvious  obstacles  to  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  in  the  great  deep,  which  ren- 
der it  difficult  for  the  ardent  naturalist, 
however  much  he  may  be  so  disposed,  to 
carry  on  his  observations  with  the  same 
facility  a^  in  the  case  of  birds  and  quad- 
rupeds. You  can't  drop  in  upon  most 
fish,  casually,  in  their  own  homos;  and 
when  you  confine  them  in  aquariums, 
where  your  opportunities  of  watching  them 
through  a  sheet  of  plate-glass  are  con- 
siderably greater,  most  of  the  captives  get 
huffy  under  the  narrow  restrictions  of  their 
prison  life,  and  obstinately  refuse  to  rear 
a  brood  of  hereditary  helots  for  the  mere 
gratification  of  your  scientific  curiosity. 

Still,  by  hook  and  by  crook  (especially 
the  former),  by  observation  here  and  ex- 
periment there,  naturalists  in  the  end  have 
managed  to  piece  together  a  considerable 
mass  of  curious  and  interesting  informa- 
tion of  an  out-of-the-way  sort  about  the 
domestic  habits  and  manners  of  sundry 
piscine  races.  And,  indeed,  the  morals 
of  fish  are  far  more  vaiied  and  divergent 
than  the  uniform  nature  of  the  world  they 
inhabit  might  lead  an  a  priori  philosopher 
to  imagine.  To  the  eye  of  the  mere  cas- 
ual observer  every  fish  would  seem  at  first 
sight  to  be  a  mere  fish,  and  to  differ  but 
little  in  sentiments  and  ethical  culture 
from  all  the  rest  of  his  remote  cousins. 
But  when  one  comes  to  look  closer  at  their 
character  and  antecedents,  it  becomes  evi- 
dent at  once  that  there  is  a  deal  of  unsus- 
pected originality  and  caprice  about  sharks 
and  fiat-fish.  Instead  of  conforming 
throughout  to  a  single  plan,  as  the  young, 
the  gay,  the  giddy,  and  the  thoughtless  are 
too  prone  to  conclude,  fish  are  in  reality 
as  various  and  variable  in  their  mode  of 


life  as  any  other  great  group  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  Monogamy  and  polygamy, 
socialism  and  individualism,  the  patriarchal 
and  matriarchal  types  of  government,  the 
oviparous  and  viviparous  methods  of  re- 
production, perhaps  even  the  dissidence 
of  dissent  and  esoteric  Buddhism,  all  alike 
are  well  represented  in  one  family  or  an- 
other of  this  extremely  eclectic  and  phil- 
osophically unprejudiced  class  of  animals. 

If  you  want  a  perfect  model  of  domestic 
virtue,  for  example,  where  can  you  find  it 
in  higher  perfection  than  in  that  exem- 
plary and  devoted  father,  the  common 
great  pipe-fish  of  the  North  Atlantic  and 
the  British  Seas?  This  high  principled 
lophobranch  is  so  careful  of  his  callow  and 
helpless  young  that  he  carries  about  the 
unhatched  eggs  with  him  under  his  own 
tail,  in  what  scientific  ichthyologists  pleas- 
antly describe  as  a  sub  caudal  pouch  or 
cutaneous  receptacle.  There  they  hatch 
out  in  perfect  security,  free  from  the  dan- 
gers that  beset  the  spawn  and  fry  of  so 
many  other  less  tender-hearted  kinds ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  little  pipe-fish  are  big 
enough  to  look  after  themselves  the  sac 
divides  spontaneously  down  the  middle, 
and  allows  them  to  escape,  to  shift  for 
themselves  in  the  broad  Atlantic.  Even 
so,  however,  the  juniors  take  care  always 
to  keep  tolerably  near  that  friendly  shelter, 
and  creep  back  into  it  again  on  any  threat 
of  danger,  exactly  as  baby  kangaroos  do 
into  their  mother's  marsupium.  The  fa- 
ther-fish, in  fact,  has -gone  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  developing  out  of  his  own 
tissues  a  membranous  bag,  on  purpose  to 
hold  the  eggs  and  young  during  the  first 
stages  of  their  embryonic  evolution.  This 
bag  is  formed  by  two  folds  of  the  skin, 
one  of  which  grows  out  from  each  side  of 
the  body,  the  free  margins  being  firmly 
glued  together  in  the  middle  by  a  natural 
exudation,  while  the  eggs  are  undergoing 
incubation,  but  opening  once  more  in  the 
middle  to  let  the  little  fish  out  as  soon  as 
the  process  of  hatching  is  fairly  finished. 

So  curious  a  provision  for  the  safety  of 
the  young  in  the  pipe-fish  may  be  com- 
pared to  some  extent,  as  I  hinted  above, 
with  the  pouch  in  which  kangaroos  and 
other  marsupial  animals  carry  their  cubs 
after  birth,  till  they  have  attained  an  age 
of    complete    independence.       But    the 
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strangest  part  of  it  all  is  the  fact  that  while 
in  the  kangaroo  it  is  the  mother  who  owns 
the  pouch  and  takes  care  of  the  young,  in 
the  pipe-fish  it  is  the  father,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  thus  specially  provides  for  the 
safety  of  his  defenceless  offspring.  And 
what  is  odder  still,  this  topay-tnrvy  ar- 
rangement (as  it  seems  to  us)  is  the  com- 
mon rule  throughout  the  class  of  fishes. 
For  the  roost  part,  it  must  be  candidly  ad- 
mitted by  their  warmest  admirer,  fish 
make  very  bad  parents  indeed.  They  lay 
their  eggs  anywhere  on  a  suitable  spot, 
and  as  soon  as  they  have  once  deposited 
them,  like  the  ostrich  in  Job,  they  go  on 
their  way  rejoicing,  and  never  bestow  an- 
other passing  thought  upon  their  deserted 
progeny.  But  if  ever  a  fish  does  take  any 
pains  in  the  education  and  social  upbring- 
ing of  its  young,  you're  pretty  sure  lo  find 
on  inquiry  it's  the  father — not  as  one 
would  naturally  expect,  the  mother — who 
devotes  his  time  and  attention  to  the  con- 
genial task  of  hatching  or  feeding  them. 
It  is  he  who  builds  the  nest,  and  sits  upon 
the  eggs,  and  nurses  the  young,  and  im- 
parts moral  instruction  (with  a  snap  of  his 
jaw  or  a  swish  of  his  tail)  to  the  bold,  the 
truant,  the  cheeky,  or  the  imprudent ; 
while  his  unnatural  spouse,  well  satisfied 
with  her  own  part  in  having  merely  brought 
the  helpless  eggs  into  this  world  of  sor- 
row, goes  off  on  her  own  account  in  the 
gidtiy  whirl  of  society,  forgetful  of  the 
sacred  claims  of  her  wriggling  offspring 
upon  a  mother's  heart. 

In  the  pipe-fish  family,  too,  the  ardent 
evolutionist  can  trace  a  whole  scries  of  in- 
structive  and  illnstrntive  gradations  in  the 
development  of  this  instinct  and  the  corre- 
sponding pouch-like  structure  among  the 
male  fish.  With  the  least  highly-evolved 
types,  like  the  long-nosed  pipe-fish  of  the 
English  Channel,  and  many  allied  foims 
from  European  seas,  there  is  no  pouch  at 
all,  but  the  father  of  the  family  carries  the 
eggs  about  with  him,  glued  firmly  on  to 
the  surface  of  his  abdomen  by  a  natural 
mucus.  In  a  somewhat  more  advanced 
tropical  kind,  the  ridges  of  the  abdomen 
are  slightly  dilated,  so  as  to  form  an  open 
groove,  which  loosdy  holds  the  eggs, 
though  its  edges  do  not  meet  in  the  mid- 
die  as  in  the  great  pipe-fish.  Then  come 
yet  other  more  progressive  forms,  like  the 
great  pipe-fish  himself,  where  the  folds 
meet  so  as  to  produce  a  complete  sac, 
which  opens  at  maturity  to  let  out  its  lit- 


tle inmates.  And  finally,  in  the  common 
Mediterranean  sea-horses,  which  you  can 
pick  up  by  dozens  on  the  Lido  at  Venice, 
and  a  specimen  of  which  exists  in  the 
dried  form  in  every  domestic  museum,  the 
pouch  is  permanently  closed  by  coal- 
escence of  the  edges,  leaving  a  narrow 
opening  in  front,  through  which  the  small 
hippocampi  creep  out  one  by  one  as  soon 
as  they  consider  themselves  capable  of 
buffeting  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic. 

Fish  that  take  much  care  of  their  off- 
spring naturally  don't  need  to  produce 
eggs  in  the  same  reckless  abundance  as 
those  dissipated  kinds  that  leave  their 
spawn  exposed  on  the  bare  sandy  bottom, 
at  the  mercy  of  every  comer  who  chooses 
to  take  a  bite  at  it.  They  can  afford  to 
lay  a  smaller  number,  and  to  make  each 
individual  egg  much  larger  and  richer  in 
proportion  than  their  rivals.  This  plan, 
of  course,  enables  the  young  to  begin  life 
far  better  provided  with  muscle&  and  fins 
than  the  tiny  little  fry  which  come  out  of 
the  eggs  of  the  improvident  species.  For 
example,  the  cod-fish  lays  nine  million  odd 
eggs  ;  but  anybody  who  has  ever  eaten 
fried  cod's-roe  must  needs  have  noticed 
that  each  individual  ovum  was  so  very 
small  as  to  be  almost  indistinguishable  to 
the  naked  eye.  Thousands  of  these  in- 
finitesimal specks  are  devoured  before  they 
hatch 'out  by  predaceous  fish  ;  thousands 
more  of  the  young  fiy  are  swallowed  alive 
during  their  helpless  infancy  by  the  ene- 
mies of  their  species.  Imagine  the  very 
fractional  amount  of  parental  affection 
which  each  of  the  nine  million  roust  needs 
put  up  with  !  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  paternally-minded  group  of  cat-fish 
known  as  the  genus  Arius  of  Ceylon,  Aus- 
tralia, and  other  tropical  parts,  the  males 
of  which  carry  about  the  ova  loose  in  their 
mouths,  or  rather  in  an  enlargement  of  the 
pharynx,  somewhat  resembling  the  peli- 
can's pouch  ;  and  the  spouses  of  these 
very  devoted  sires  lay  accordingly  only 
very  few  ova,  ali  told,  but  each  almost  aa 
big  as  a  hedge  sparrow's  egg — a  wonder- 
ful contrast  to  the  tiny  mites  of  the  cod- 
fish. To  put  it  briefly,  the  greater  the 
amount  of  protection  afforded  the  eggs, 
the  smaller  the  number  and  the  larger  the 
size.  And  conversely,  the  larger  the  size 
of  the  egg  to  start  with,  the  better  fitted 
to  begin  the  battle  of  life  is  the  young  fish 
when  first  turned  out  on  a  cold  world  upon 
his  own  resources. 
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This  is  a  general  law,  indeed,  that  rnns 
through  all  nature,  from  London  slums  to 
the  deep  sea.  Wasteful  species  produce 
many  young,  and  take  but  little  care  of 
them  when  once  produced.  Economical 
species  produce  very  few  young,  but  start 
each  individual  well-equipped  for  its  place 
in  life,  and  look  after  them  closely  till 
they  can  take  care  of  themselves  in  the 
strufforle  for  existence.  And  on  the  aver- 
age,  however  many  or  however  few  the 
offspring  to  start  with,  just  enough  attain 
maturity  in  the  long  tun  to  replace  their 
parents  in  the  next  generation.  Were  it 
otherwise,  the  sea  would  soon  become  one 
solid  mass  of  herring,  cod,  and  mackerel. 

These  cat-fish,  however,  are  not  the  only 
good  fathers  that  carry  their  young  (like 
woodcQck)  in  their  own  mouths.  A 
fresh-water  species  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
Chromis  andrece  by  name  (dedicated  by 
science  to  the  memory  of  that  fisherman 
apostle,  St.  Andrew,  who  must  often  have 
netted  them),  has  the  same  habit  of  hatch- 
ing out  its  young  in  its  own  gullet  :  and 
here  again  it  is  the  male  fish  upon  whom 
this  apparently  maternal  duty  devolves,  just 
as  it  is  the  male  cassowary  that  sits  upon 
the  eggs  of  his  unnatural  mate,  and  the 
male  emu  that  tends  the  nest,  while  the 
hen  bird  looks  on  superciliously  and  con- 
tents herself  with  exercising  a  general 
friendly  supervision  of  the  nursery  depart- 
ment. I  may  add  parenthetically  that  in 
most  fish  families  the  eggs  are  fertilized 
after  they  have  been  laid,  instead  of  be- 
fore, which  no  doubt  accounts  for  the 
seeming  anomaly. 

Still,  good  mothers  too  may  be  found 
among  fish,  though  far  from  frequently. 
One  of  the  Guiana  cat- fishes,  known  as 
Aspredo,  very  much  resembles  her  coun- 
trywoman the  Surinam  toad  in  her  nursery 
arrangements.  Of  course  you  know  the 
Surinam  toad — whom  not  to  know  argues 
yourself  unknown — that  curious  creature 
that  carries  her  eggs  in  little  pits  on  her 
back,  where  the  young  hatch  out  and  pass 
through  their  tadpole  stage  in  a  slimy 
fluid,  emerging  at  last  from  the  cells  of 
this  living  honeycomb  only  when  they 
have  attained  the  full  amphibian  honors  of 
four-legged  maturity.  Well,  Aspredo 
among  cat-fish  manages  her  brood  in  much 
the  same  fashion  ;  only  she  carries  her 
eggs  beneath  her  body  instead  of  on  her 
back  like  her  amphibious  rival.  When 
spawning  time  approaches,  and  Aspredo* s 


fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love, 
the  lower  side  of  her  trunk  begins  to  as- 
sume, by  anticipation,  a  soft  and  spongy 
texture,  honeycombed  with  pits,  between 
which  are  arranged  little  spiky  protuber- 
ances. After  laying  her  eggs,  the  mother 
lies  flat  upon  them  on  the  river  bottom, 
and  presses  them  into  the  spongy  skin, 
where  they  remain  safely  attached  until 
they  hatch  out  and  begin  to  manage  for 
themselves  in  life.  It  is  curious  that  the 
only  two  creatures  on  earth  which  have 
hit  out  independently  this  original  mode 
of  providing  for  their  offspring  should  both 
be  citizens  -oi  Guiana,  where  the  rivers 
and  marshes  must  probably  harbor  some 
special  danger  to  be  thus  avoided,  not 
found  in  equal  intensity  in  other  fresh 
waters. 

A  prettily  marked  fish  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  allied,  though  not  very  closely,  to 
the  pipe-fishes,  has  also  the  distinction  of 
handing  over  the  young  to  the  care  of  the 
mother  instead  of  the  father.  Its  name 
is  Solenostoma  (I  regret  that  no  more 
popular  title  exists),  and  it  has  a  pouch, 
formed  in  this  case  by  a  pair  of  long  broad 
fins,  within  which  the  eggs  are  attached 
by  interlacing  threads  that  push  out  from 
the  body.  Probably  iu  this  instance 
nutriment  is  actually  provided  through 
these  threads  for  the  use  of  the  embryo, 
in  which  case  we  must  regard  the  mechan- 
ism as  very  closely  analogous  indeed  to 
that  which  obtains  among  mammals. 

Some  few  fish,  indeed,  are  truly  vivipa- 
rous  ;  among  them  certain  blennies  and 
carps,  in  which  the  eggs  hatch  out  entire- 
ly within  the  body  of  the  mother.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  of  these  divergent 
types  is  the  common  Californian  and  Mex- 
ican silver-fish,  an  inhabitant  of  the  bays 
and  inlets  of  sub-tropical  America.  Its 
chief  peculiarity  and  title  to  fame  lies  in 
the  extreme  bigness  of  its  young  at  birth. 
The  full-grown  fish  runs  to  about  ten 
inches  in  length,  fisherman's  scale,  while 
the  fry  measure  as  much  as  three  inches 
apiece  ;  so  that  they  lie,  as  Professor 
Seeley  somewhat  forcibly  expresses  it, 
'*  packed  in  the  body  of  the  parent,  as 
close  as  herrings  in  a  barrel."  This 
strange  habit  of  retaining  the  eggs  till  after 
they  have  hatched  out  is  not  peculiar  to 
fish  among  egg-laying  animals,  for  the 
common  little  brown  English  lizard  is 
similarly  viviparous,  though  most  of  its 
relatives  elsewhere  deposit  their  eggs  to 
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able  subject,  capable  of  being  directed  in 
any  fashion,  reacting  passively  under  the 
influence.  He  can  be  led  to  make  a  man- 
ual gift  of  property,  and  even  to  sign  a 
promissory  note,  a  bill,  or  any  kind  of 
contract.  He  is  ready  to  carry  out  the 
most  minute  legal  formulte  with  a  calm  as- 
surance which  would  deceive  the  most 
skilful  lawyers.  Indeed,  how  can  notaries 
or  witnesses  suspect  any  fraud,  when  even 
the  doctor  needs  all  his  experience  and  all 
his  skill  to  avoid  falling  into  error?  In 
criminal  matters^  a  man  under  suggestion 
can  bring  false  accusations,  and  maintain 
earnestly  that  he  has  taken  part  in  some 
horrible  offence.  Homicidal  suggestions 
appear  not  to  have  been  noticed  by  medi- 
cal jurists,  and  hypnotical  criminals  have 
not  yet  been  so  fortunate  as  to  be  detected 
in  an  unmistakable  manner.  But  as  it  is 
impossible  to  decide  exactly  how  far  such 
things  may  go,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
minds  of  men  should  be  turned  in  this 
direction,  and  that  we  should  recognize 
that  hypnotism  produces  in  certain  per- 
sons an  extra-physiological  condition  and 
a  kind  of  transitory  madness  which  renders 
them  dangerous  to  themselves  and  to 
others. 

Influence  of  Chemical  and  other  Sub- 
stances. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  curious 
effects  of  certain  substances  when  placed 
in  certain  parts  of  the  bodies  of  hypnotized 
persons.  The  subject  is  new  and  requires 
a  great  deal  of  care  and  attention.  I  can 
here  only  succinctly  sum  it  up  by  saying 
that  the  hypnotic  state  may  develop  in 
patients  a  peculiar  over-excitability  of  the 
nervous  system  which  renders  them  liable 
to  the  impressions  of  influences  to  which 
physically  speaking  they  are  wholly  insen- 
sible. In  order  to  produce  the  effects  we 
may  practice  with  any  substances  in  small 
quantities  in  solution,  used  in  tubes  of 
glass  closed  and  corked.  These  tubes 
may  be  laid  on  the  skin,  on  the  front  part 
of  the  neck,  either  on  the  right  or  left 
side,  in  front  of  the  ear,  eye,  nose,  or  lips, 
and  the  appropriate  reactions  are  immedi- 
ately brought  about.  They  vary  usually 
according  to  the  side  touched,  the  right 
or  the  left.  To  start  vnth,  the  patient 
should  be  thrown  into  the  lethargic  stage^ 
and  the  substance  experimented  with 
should  be  placed  in  front  of  the  neck, 
care  being  taken  not  to  utter  a  word.     If 


it  is  strong  enough  as,  e.g,^  strychnine, 
the  patient   opens   his  eyes  directly  and 
passes  to  the  cataleptic  stage  of  his  own 
accord,  then   the  specific  action  of    the 
drug  is  set  free  and  local  contractions  take 
place,  or  general  contractions  if  strychnine 
IS  used.     As  soon  as  the  tube  is  removed 
the  terrifying  symptoms  gradually  disap- 
pear,   and   the   patient    sinks    back  into 
lethargy.      If   other  drugs  are   applied, 
spirituous  drugs  or  opium,  we  must  wait 
till  the  effect  of  the  preceding  substance 
has  been  got  rid  of  ;  unless  this  is  done, 
the  experiment  will  not  succeed  and  one 
only  gets  mistaken  results.     The  test  of 
their  being  got  rid  of  is  when  the  muscu- 
lar over-excitability  can  be  again  produced 
on  the  surface  of  the  forearm.     If  alco- 
holic  liquid   is  used  or  laudanum,  more 
complex  effects  follow.      The  patient  is 
peculiarly  excited,  he  goes  up  an  ascend- 
ing scale  and  passes  through  the  cataleptic 
stage  to  somnambulism,  and  then,  since 
the  capacity  of  speech  is  natural  to  this 
stage,  he  talks  and  expresses  his  feelings. 
If  he  is  under  the  influence  of  a  tube  con- 
taining  brandy,  he  shows  signs  of  drunk- 
enness, he  is  dizzy  or  has  symptoms  of 
sickness  ;  in  some  instances  his  speech  is 
thick,    and   when    the   influence  is  pro- 
longed, he  falls  down  in  the  genuine  con- 
dition of  one  overpowered  by  drink.    Take 
away  the  tube  and  the  symptoms  of  ex- 
perimental alcoholization  cease,  and  if  the 
patient  is  left  alone  and  not  a  word  said 
to  him,  he  puts    himself    by  automatic 
movements  into  the   primitive    lethargic 
condition.     Thus  he  has  travelled  up  and 
down  the  scale  and  come  back  to  where  he 
started  from.     The  effects  of  opium  are 
shown  in  the  same  manner  ;  it  seems  to 
produce  special  hnllucinations  of  the  power 
of  hearing.     The  patient  hears  pleasant 
musical  sounds  ;  his  memory  brings  back 
to  him  opera  airs  which  have  struck  his 
fancy  and  sometimes  he  begins  to  sing. 

I  must  now  pass  to  the  influences  ex- 
erted by  one  liypi^otized  subject  upon 
others.  By  the  effect  of  hypnotism  the 
nervous  system  is  rendered  excessively  ex- 
citable. The  emotional  faculties  reach  a 
pitch  of  extraordinary  excitement  by  reason 
of  which  a  shock  coming  from  one  person 
is  transmitted  to  another,  if  there  is  a 
natural  sympathy  between  the  two.  If 
the  one  is  separated  from  the  other  by  a 
screen,  and  the  one  is  put  into  a  state  of 
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depression  and  repulsion  by  placing  a  blue 
ball  before  his  eyes,  the  other  who  is  be- 
hind the  screen  is  immediately  affected  in 
the  same  manner  ;  he  also  becomes  mel- 
ancholy and  tries  to  get  away.  A  yellow 
ball  has  the  opposite  effect,  making  both 
of  them  lively  and  happy.  Persons  who 
are  not  sympathetic  townrd  each  other 
cannot  produce  these  results.  In  a  group 
of  eight  or  ten  persons  put  to  sleep,  I 
hare  seen  some  whose  natures  are  unsym- 
pathetic in  their  normal  condition,  show 
by  repellent  and  violent  motions  the 
special  kind  of  dislike  which  affected 
them.  This  phase  cannot  fail  to  be  of  in- 
terest and  to  deserve  careful  study,  leading 
as  it  does  to  the  genesis  of  passion  and  to 
what  is  ordinarily  termed  instinctive  at- 
tiaction  and  repulsion.  In  this  class  of 
ideas  I  have  discovered  one  new  phenom- 
enon which  may  give  to  suggestions  a 
greater  intensity  and  a  greater  energy  than 
they  at  present  exercise.  I  had  a  patient 
once  under  my  care  subject  to  epileptical 
vertigo.  This  man  was  seized  at  a  given 
moment  with  the  mad  hallucinatory  idea 
that  he  was  poisoned  ;  it  was  impossible 
to  get  a  word  from  him,  and  for  four  days 
like  a  man  who  had  really  taken  temporary 
leave  of  his  senses,  he  refused  all  kinds  of 
food.  Naturally  alarmed  at  this  danger- 
ous obstinacy,  I  endeavored  to  make  sug- 
gestions to  him  by  ordering  him  to  eat, 
and  telling  him  that  his  would-be  poison- 
ers were  in  the  hands  of  the  police.  Four 
times  1  repeated  this  suggestion  but  in 
vain  ;  the  man  merely  repeated  the  phrase, 
"  1  will  not  eat."  On  the  fourth  day  of 
this  unexpected  fast,  I  was  about  to  have 
the  man  sent  to  an  asylum  where  he  could 
get  special  attention,  when  the  idea  oc- 
curred to  me  to  make  the  suggestion  to 
him  through  the  medium  of  a  patient  in  a 
state  of  hypnotism  instead  of  through  my- 
self. I  thought  that  if  I  brought  together 
two  persons  in  a  similar  psychical  con- 
dition I  might  be  able  to  establish  a  har- 
mony between  them  and  cause  the  one  to 
understand  the  other*.  So  I  said  to  the 
intermediary  whom  I  employed,  *^  Go  and 
tell  your  companion  that  his  poisoners  are 
arrested  and  that  he  must  take  his  meals. " 
The  order  was  thus  transmitted  to  him, 
and  judge  of  my  surprise  and  that  of  my 
assistants  when  we  saw  the  man  who  was 
suffering  from  the-.delusion  that  he  was 
poisoned,  listen  to  the  sympathetic  voice 
and  immediately  reply  that  he  would  eat 


his  meals.  In  fact,  on  his  awakening  this 
man  proceeded  to  eat  whatever  was  put  on 
the  table  for  him,  and  had  no  conscious- 
ness of  the  period  of  delusion  through 
which  he  had  passed.  Here  we  have 
again  a  new  fact  with  regard  to  the  influ- 
ence exercised  by  the  hypnotic  state  of  one 
subject  on  another  in  a  state  of  hypnotism, 
a  fact  which  tends  to  show  how  we  may 
be  able  to  combat  and  get  rid  of  obstinate- 
ly fixed  ideas  and  certain  pathological  dis- 
turbances, at  any  rate  while  they  are  fresh 
and  have  not  had  time  to  become  imbedded 
in  the  mind. 

Therapeutic  Applications. 

All  these  interesting  investigations  into 
the  different  hypnotic  states  which  we  have 
just  set  forth  would  be  barren  of  result, 
and  would  deserve  to  be  condemned  as 
empty  speculations,  if  they  did  not  con- 
tribute therapeutic  applications  of  the 
highest  interest,  destined  to  resound  in 
the  domain  of  acute  and  chronic  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system.  Medicine  iinds  in 
them  quite  a  new  means  of  action  which 
will  enable  it  to  further  extend  the  influ- 
ence of  a  beneficent  system  of  therapeutics. 
The  new  hypnotic  therapeutics  borrows  its 
means  of  action  chiefly  from  purely  physi- 
cal processes,  which,  acting  on  the  peri- 
pheric extremities  of  the  nerves,  bring 
about  central  reactions  of  vital  impor- 
tance. The  chief  agencies  are  the  vibra- 
tions of  light  and  of  magnetism,  in  the 
shape  of  rotating  mirrors  and  magnetized 
rods  or  rings. 

L  Rotating  Mirrors. 

Seeing  the  special  influence  of  bright 
surfaces  in  rotation  on  the  eyes  and  nerv- 
ous system  of  larks,  and  keeping  in  mind 
at  the  same  time  the  specially  fascinating 
influence,  pointed  out  by  j^raid,  of  a 
bright  object  on  the  human  eye,  I  asked 
myself  if  these  same  bright  surfaces  of 
mirrors  a  alouettes  might  not  produce 
identical  effects  on  the  eyes  of  man. 

So  I  at  onc^  set  about  investigating  in 
this  direction,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  that  my  forecast  was  correct.  I 
placed  some  subjects'  whom  I  thought 
sensitive  in  the  presence  of  these  new  en- 
gines of  fascination,  and  to  my  great  sat- 
isfaction I  established  the  fact,  that  one 
could  develop  in  them  a  special  nervous 
state  :  viz.,  the  minor  hypnotism  char- 
acterized by  ansBsthesia,  the  cataleptic  con- 
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dition  of  the  muscles,  and  the  openness  of 
the  mind  to  suggestion.* 

Armed  with  this  new  means  of  action, 
I  was  enabled  to  apply  the  processes  of 
hypnotic  therapeutics  to  a  larger  number 
of  subjects.  These  new  instruments  are 
like  unwearying  workmen,  who  multiply 
the  isolated  action  of  the  hypnotizer. 
With  them  all  the  old  processes  are  at 
onco  abandoned,  which  were  so  slow  to 
set  in  motion,  so  uncertain  in  their  results 
and  tiring  in  practice  ;  such  as,  fixing  the 
look  by  means  of  the  eye  or  a  bright  ob- 
ject, prolonged  shutting  of  the  eyes,  and 
so  forth.  These  are  impersonal  instru- 
ments untroubled  by  emotion  ;  with  them 
you  go  straight  to  the  mark,  and  my  per- 
sonal experience  proves  to  me  every  day 
that  when  used  with  method  and  discrimi- 
nation they  produce  definite  results  ;  and, 
moreover,  their  use  is  quite  harmless.  I 
have  never  had  the  slightest  accident  with 
them.  They  may  be  used,  firstly,  alone, 
as  a  means  of  fascination  ;  secondly,  con- 
currently with  electrization  or  suggestion. 
Their  influence  is  effective  in  the  case  of 
nervous  diHcases  in  general,  and  in  all  the 
vague  and  diffuse  forms  of  neuropathy, 
which  are  constantly  met  with  in  hysteria, 
epilepsy,  chorea,  vertigo,  headache,  in- 
somnia ;  and  I  may  say,  even  in  the  de- 
partment of  psychiatry,  by  modif}ing  cer- 
tain hallucinatory  conditions.  I  may  add 
that  in  obstetrics  their  anaesthetic  influ- 
ence may  be  very  successfully  made  use 
of,  and  I  have  pointed  out  that  in  certain 
cases  one  may  produce  during  the  latter 
period  of  pregnancy,  without  any  incon- 
venience, a  state  of  fascination  in  some 
women,  and  thus  end  the  lying-in  pain- 
lessly. I  have  had  already  several  in- 
stances of  this. 

In  chronic  diseases  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, the  sedative  influence  of  the  rotating 
mirrors,  used  with  discrimination,  is  again 
called  upon  to  play  a  beneficent  part. 
Following  the  example  of  Braid,  I  pene- 
trated this  special  department,  until  now 
untouched  by  French  doctors,  and  was 
able  to  accomplish  truly  surprising  cures, 
the  details  of  which  I  shall  i\ot  give  here.f 

These  are  facts  which  have  been  con- 


*  Review  ofHypnohgy,  1890,  p.  7.  "  On  Fas- 
cination. ' ' 

f  See  the  Beview  of  Hypnology,  the  hypnc 
therapic  olinical  bulletin  of  **  La  Charite  '* 
HospitaL 


firmed  every  day  in  current  practice,  and 
which  will  stimulate  the  remarkable  inter- 
est now  legitimately  aroused  by  hypnotic 
research. 

II.  The  Influence  of  Magnetb.    Trans- 
ference.* 

This  new  method  ef  therapeutics,  which 
consists  in  the  transmission  of  the  nervous 
state  of  a  diseased  subject  to  a  subject 
hypnotized  by  means  of  a  magnetic  rod, 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  strange 
phenomena  that  have  latterly  been  brought 
to  light ;  and  the  results  already  obtained 
are  so  rapid  and  so  marvellous  and,  I  may 
add,  so  inoffensive,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  this  is  a  new  method,  of  unknown 
power  and  incontestable  efficacy,  which  in 
the  near  future  is  destined  to  govern  the 
therapeutics  of  nervous  diseases,  not  only 
in  their  acute,  but  also  in  their  chronic 
manifestations,  which,  thanks  to  it,  can 
be  successfully  modified.  In  addition  to 
this.  I  say  that  psychiatry  is  destined  to 
profit  by  these  new  processes,  since  the 
laws  that  regulate  the  dynamics  of  the  ele- 
ments of  psychic  activity  are  analogous  to 
those  regulating  the  purely  neurological 
activities,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  therapeutic  methods  which 
infiuence  the  latter  must  produce  identi- 
cal reactions  on  the  former.  Some  experi- 
ments I  have  recently  made  confirm  this 
opinion,  and  I  reserve  for  some  future 
time  the  communication  of  the  results. 

In  what  consists  this  new  method  called 
'*  transference  ?"  Suppose  a  subject.  A, 
affiicted  with  hysterical  contraction,  an* 
other.  A',  with  shaking  paralysis,  and  an- 
other, A'  with  lateral  hemiplegia,  the  re- 
sult of  an  emboly  in  the  brain.  Each  of 
these  subjects^  without  being  put  to  $leepy 
and  wide  awake,  is  placed  in  succession 
before  a  sensitive  subject,  6,  who  is  in 
the  phase  of  lethargy.  This  subject  be- 
comes for  the  time  partner  with  A.  A  lays 
his  hands  on  those  of  the  sleeping  subject, 
and  an  assii»tant,  holding  a  big  magnetized 
rod  with  three  branches,  moves  it  for  a 
minute  or  two  in  front  of  the  arms  of  the 
two  subjects  placed  before  him.  Ue  fol- 
lows the  line  of  the  limbs,  forming  thus  a 
circuit  of  continuous  magnetization,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  takes  good  care  only 
to  work  with  the  north  pole  (this  is  of 

♦  See  the  Review  of  Hypnology,  **  On  Trans- 
ference as  a  Theiapeatio  Method,"  p.  41, 
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vital  importance),  when  be  stops  at  the 
painful  places  pointed  out  by  the  patient.  * 

After  a  few  seconds,  the  contraction  of 
A  passes  to  his  partner  B,  who  has  served 
as  a  receiver.  This  moment  is  announced 
by  nervous  shocks  which  appear  in  the  arm 
of  B,  and  indicate  the  moment  of  im- 
pregnation. The  hands  of  the  two  part- 
ners are  then  separated  and  the  patient  A 
remains  isolated.  B,  who  has  received 
the  transfer  of  the  morbid  condition,  is 
then  taken  in  hand,  and  as  he  has  re- 
mained in  the  lethargic  condition,  he  is 
methodically  awakened  by  passing  him 
through  the  phases  we  have  already  indi- 
cated of  catalepsy  and  somnambulism. 
When  he  has  reached  the  stage  of  lucid 
somnambulism,  it  is  well  to  stop  in  order 
to  question  him.  A  strange  and  convinc- 
ing phenomenon  then  occurs  which  shows 
the  study  of  neurological  phenomena  in 
quite  a  new  light  Thus  B  speaks,  but  he 
no  longer  speaks  as  if  he  were  B,  as  if  he 
were  himself  ;  under  the  influence  of  the 
magnet,  the  nervous  state  of  A  with  his 
contraction  has  been  imparted  to  him  : 
and  with  his  contraction  he  has  borrowed 
from  him  his  psychic  personality,  and  if, 
for  example,  B  is  a  woman,  she  talks  of 
her  mustache,  of  her  whiskers,  of  her 
short-cut  hair  :  she  takes  the  name  of  A, 
and  gives  the  details  of  his  illness,  which 
are  sometimes  very  precise,  and  have  oc- 
casionally enabled  me  to  make  a  more  ac- 
curate diagnosis. 

The  experiment  can  also  be  varied  thus  : 
If  you  place  in  the  presence  of  B  a  sub- 
ject, A,  suffering  from  tremors  or  shaking 
paralysis,  B  immediately  receives  the 
tremors  of  his  partner  and  tembles  in  a 
rhythmic  and  continuous  way,  with  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  real  patient.  If  he 
be  placed  in  connection  with  a  subject, 
A'  or  A',  afflicted,  for  instance,  with 
hemiplegia,  by  proceeding  in  the  way  we 
have  just  indicated  with  a  magnet,  the 
hemiplegia  of  A'  is  bodily  transferred  to 
B,  together  with  flabbiness  of  the  arm, 
loss  of  power  in  the  leg,  and,  what  is 
more,  with  deviation  of  the  tongue  and 
difficulty  in  speaking.  In  fact  I  have 
noticed  that  in  certain  circumstances,  a 
subject  suffering  from  palpitations  could 
transfer  to  a  receptive  subject  his  own 
palpitations,  and  the  increase  in  the  heart- 

*  See'the  isolated  influence  of  each  pole  of 
a  magnetized  rod  at  the  end  of  this  article. 


beats  could  be  detected  instantaneously  by 
auscultation.  Sometimes  the  relief  was 
immediate. 

The  transmission  of  the  nervous  state  of 
a  subject.  A,  to  a  receptive  subject,  B,  is 
so  manifest  a  reality,  that  by  means  of  a 
dynamometer  examined  before  and  after 
the  experiment  you  can  measure  the 
dynamic  power  lost  by  the  receptive  sub- 
ject B  and  gained  by  the  patient  A.  This 
quantity  of  acquired  dynamic  power  is  not 
always  equal  to  the  quantity  emitted,  but 
the  physical  fact  in  itself  is  proved. 
Paralytics  who  have  for  some  time  under- 
gone transference  gain  on  the  left  or  the 
right  side  a  dynamic  power  they  did  not 
possess  before.  Sometimes  this  gain 
amounts  to  10  and  12  kilos  after  a  few 
days,  as  can  be  confirmed  by  examining 
the  clinical  acts  of  ray  term  of  office  at  the 
Charity  Hospital,*  and  therein  lies  the 
true  secret  of  the  cure  of  certain  chronic 
paraplegias  and  of  the  remarkable  relief  of 
a  great  number  of  nervous  troubles  of  long 
standing. 

As  soon  as  the  receptive  subject  B,  in  a 
state  of  lucid  somnambulism,  has  revealed 
his  neurological  condition,  and  undergone 
the  transference  of  the  morbid  condition 
of  A,  you  awake  him  by  the  usual  proc- 
esses. The  awakening  takes  place  in- 
stantaneously, and  at  the  same  time  that 
he  becomes  conscious  of  the  exterior  world, 
you  witness  that  strange  immediate  disap- 
pearance of  all  the  morbid  conditions,  of 
which  he  was  the  temporary  support. 
Thus  the  phenomena  of  contractions  and 
tremors  vanish  on  the  spot,  and  the  im- 
passive subject,  unconscious  of  all  that  has 
passed,  retains  no  memory,  no  feeling  of 
suffering,  and  even  asks  for  a  new  trans- 
ference :  for  you  must  know  that  the  sub* 
jects  used  as  transfers  are  all  neuropathic, 
and  have  a  dim  idea  that  in  this  way  they 
get  rid  of  some  of  their  ill-balanced  nerv- 
ous force.  The  sole  result  is  the  relief  of 
the  patient,  whose  condition  is  sometimes 
modified  at  once,  or,  as  a  general  rule, 
after  the  expiration  of  two  or  three  hours. 
These  are  indeed  strange  phenomena 
which  upset  what  we  think  we  know  in 
neurology,  and  in  some  respects  approach 
the  marvellous.  But  whatever  one  may 
say  or  think,  they  are  real  facts.  They 
are  therapeutic  effects  which  are  verified 

*  See  the  clinical  bulletins  in  each  number 
of  the  Review  of  Hypndogy,^ 
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dition  of  the  muscles,  and  the  openness  of 
the  mind  to  suggestion.* 

Armed  with  this  new  means  of  action, 
I  was  enabled  to  apply  the  processes  of 
hypnotic  therapeutics  to  a  larger  number 
of  subjects.  These  new  instruments  are 
like  unwearying  workmen,  who  multiply 
the  isolated  action  of  the  hypnotizer. 
With  them  all  the  old  processes  are  at 
onco  abandoned,  which  were  so  slow  to 
set  in  motion,  so  uncertain  in  their  results 
and  tiring  in  practice  ;  such  as,  fixing  the 
look  by  means  of  the  eye  or  a  bright  ob- 
ject, prolonged  shutting  of  the  eyes,  and 
so  forth.  These  are  impersonal  instru- 
ments untroubled  by  emotion  ;  with  them 
you  go  straight  to  the  mark,  and  my  per- 
sonal experience  proves  to  me  every  day 
that  when  used  with  method  and  discrimi- 
nation they  produce  definite  results  ;  and, 
moreover,  their  use  is  quite  harmless.  I 
have  never  had  the  slightest  accident  with 
them.  They  may  be  used,  firstly,  alone, 
as  a  means  of  fascination  ;  secondly,  con- 
currently with  electrization  or  suggestion. 
Their  influence  is  effective  in  the  case  of 
nervous  diHcases  in  general,  and  in  all  the 
vague  and  diffuse  forms  of  neuropathy, 
which  are  constantly  met  with  in  hysteria, 
epilepsy,  chorea,  vertigo,  headache,  in- 
somnia ;  and  I  may  say,  even  in  the  de- 
partment of  psychiatry,  by  modif}  ing  cer- 
tain hallucinatory  conditions.  I  may  add 
that  in  obstetrics  their  anaesthetic  influ- 
ence may  be  very  successfully  made  use 
of,  and  I  have  pointed  out  that  in  certain 
cases  one  may  produce  during  the  latter 
period  of  pregnancy,  without  any  incon- 
venience, a  state  of  fascination  in  some 
women,  and  thus  end  the  lying-in  pain- 
lessly. I  have  had  alieady  several  in- 
stances of  this. 

In  chronic  diseases  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, the  sedative  influence  of  the  rotating 
mirrors,  used  with  discrimination,  is  again 
called  upon  to  play  a  beneficent  part. 
Following  the  example  of  Braid,  I  pene- 
trated this  special  department,  until  now 
untouched  by  French  doctors,  and  was 
able  to  accomplish  truly  surprising  cures, 
the  details  of  which  i  shall  i\ot  give  here.f 

These  are  facts  which   have  been  con- 


♦  Review  of  Hypnology,  1890,  p.  7.  "  On  Fas- 
cination. ' ' 

f  See  the  Bevieu)  of  Bypnology,  the  hypno- 
therapic  clinical  bulletin  of  '*  La  Charite  '* 
HospitaL 


firmed  every  day  in  current  practice,  and 
which  will  stimulate  the  remarkable  inter- 
est now  legitimately  aroused  by  hypnotic 
research. 

II.  The  Influence  of  Magnetb.    Trans- 
ference.* 

This  new  method  ef  therapeutics,  which 
consists  in  the  transmission  of  the  nervous 
state  of  a  diseased  subject  to  a  subject 
hypnotized  by  means  of  a  magnetic  rod, 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  strange 
phenomena  that  have  latterly  been  brought 
to  light ;  and  the  results  already  obtained 
are  so  rapid  and  so  marvellous  and,  I  may 
add,  so  inoffensive,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  this  is  a  new  method,  of  unknown 
power  and  incontestable  efficacy,  which  in 
the  near  future  is  destined  to  govern  the 
therapeutics  of  nervous  diseases,  not  only 
in  their  acute,  but  also  in  their  chronic 
manifestations,  which,  thanks  to  it,  can 
be  successfully  modified.  In  addition  to 
this.  I  say  that  psychiatry  is  destined  to 
profit  by  these  new  processes,  since  the 
laws  that  regulate  the  dynamics  of  the  ele- 
ments of  psychic  activity  are  analogous  to 
those  regulating  the  purely  neurological 
activities,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  therapeutic  methods  which 
influence  the  latter  must  produce  identi- 
cal reactions  on  the  former.  Some  experi- 
ments I  have  recently  made  confirm  this 
opinion,  and  I  reserve  for  some  future 
time  the  communication  of  the  results. 

In  what  consists  this  new  method  called 
'^  transference  ?"  Suppose  a  subject,  A, 
afflicted  with  hysterical  contraction,  an- 
other, A\  with  shaking  paralysis,  and  an- 
other, A'  with  lateral  hemiplegia,  the  re- 
sult of  an  emboly  in  the  brain.  Each  of 
these  subjects,  without  being  put  to  sleep, 
and  wide  awake,  is  placed  in  succession 
before  a  sensitive  subject,  6,  who  is  in 
the  phase  of  lethargy.  This  subject  be* 
comes  for  the  time  partner  with  A.  A  lays 
his  hands  on  those  of  the  sleeping  subject, 
and  an  assistant,  holding  a  big  magnetized 
rod  with  three  branches,  moves  it  for  a 
minute  or  two  in  front  of  the  arms  of  the 
two  subjects  placed  before  him.  Ue  fol- 
lows the  line  of  the  limbs,  forming  thus  a 
circuit  of  continuous  magnetization,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  takes  good  care  only 
to  work  with  the  north  pole  (this  is  of 

♦  See  the  Review  of  Hypnology.  *'  On  Trans- 
ference as  a  Theiapeatio  Method,"  p.  41. 
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vital  importance),  when  be  etops  at  the 
painful  places  pointed  ont  by  the  patient* 

After  a  few  seconds*,  the  contraction  of 
A  passes  to  his  partner  B,  who  has  served 
as  a  receiver.  This  moment  is  announced 
by  nervous  shocks  which  appear  in  the  arm 
of  B,  and  indicate  the  moment  of  im- 
pregnation. The  hands  of  the  two  part- 
ners are  then  separated  and  the  patient  A 
remains  isolated.  B,  who  has  received 
the  transfer  of  the  morbid  condition,  is 
then  taken  in  hand,  and  as  he  has  re- 
mained in  the  lethargic  condition,  he  is 
methodically  awakened  by  passing  him 
through  the  phases  we  have  already  indi- 
cated of  catalepsy  and  somnambulism. 
When  he  has  reached  the  stage  of  lucid 
somnambulism,  it  is  well  to  stop  in  order 
to  question  him.  A  strange  and  convinc- 
ing phenomenon  then  occurs  which  shows 
the  study  of  neurological  phenomena  in 
quite  a  new  light  Thus  B  speaks,  but  he 
no  longer  speaks  as  if  he  were  B,  as  if  he 
were  himself  ;  under  the  influence  of  the 
magnet,  the  nervous  state  of  A  with  his 
contraction  has  been  imparted  to  him  : 
and  with  his  contraction  he  has  borrowed 
from  him  his  psychic  personality,  and  if, 
for  example,  B  is  a  woman,  she  talks  of 
her  mustache,  of  her  whiskers,  of  her 
short-cut  hair  :  she  takes  the  name  of  A, 
and  gives  the  details  of  his  illness,  which 
are  sometimes  very  precise,  and  have  oc- 
casionally enabled  me  to  make  a  more  ac- 
curate diagnosis. 

The  experiment  can  also  be  varied  thus  : 
If  you  place  in  the  presence  of  B  a  sub- 
ject, A,  suffering  from  tremors  or  shaking 
paralysis,  B  immediately  receives  the 
tremors  of  his  partner  and  tembles  in  a 
rhythmic  and  continuous  way,  with  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  real  patient  If  he 
be  placed  in  connection  with  a  subject, 
A'  or  A',  afflicted^  for  instance,  with 
hemiplegia,  by  proceeding  in  the  way  we 
have  just  indicated  with  a  magnet,  the 
hemiplegia  of  A'  is  bodily  transferred  to 
B,  together  with  flabbiness  of  the  arm, 
loss  of  power  in  the  leg«  and,  what  is 
more,  with  deviation  of  the  tongue  and 
difficulty  in  speaking.  In  fact  I  have 
noticed  that  in  certain  circumstances,  a 
subject  suffering  from  palpitations  could 
transfer  to  a  receptive  subject  his  own 
palpitations,  and  the  increase  in  the  heart- 

*  See 'the  isolated  influence  of  each  pole  of 
a  magnetized  rod  at  the  end  of  this  article. 


beats  could  be  detected  instantaneously  by 
auscultation.  Sometimes  the  relief  was 
immediate. 

The  transmission  of  the  nervous  state  of 
a  subject,  A,  to  a  receptive  subject,  B,  is 
so  manifest  a  reality,  that  by  means  of  a 
dynamometer  examined  before  and  after 
the  experiment  you  can  measure  the 
dynamic  power  lost  by  the  receptive  sub- 
ject B  and  gained  by  the  patient  A.  This 
quantity  of  acquired  dynamic  power  is  not 
always  equal  to  the  quantity  emitted,  but 
the  physical  fact  in  itself  is  proved. 
Paralytics  who  have  for  some  time  under- 
gone transference  gain  on  the  left  or  the 
right  side  a  dynamic  power  they  did  not 
possess  before.  Sometimes  this  gain 
amounts  to  10  and  12  kilos  after  a  few 
days,  as  can  be  confirmed  by  examining 
the  clinical  acts  of  my  term  of  office  at  the 
Charity  Hospital,*  and  therein  lies  the 
true  secret  of  the  cure  of  certain  chronic 
paraplegias  and  of  the  remarkable  relief  of 
a  great  number  of  nervous  troubles  of  long 
standino:. 

As  soon  as  the  receptive  subject  B,  in  a 
state  of  lucid  somnambulism,  has  revealed 
his  neurological  condition,  and  undergone 
the  transference  of  the  morbid  condition 
of  A,  you  awake  him  by  the  usual  proc- 
esses. The  awakening  takes  place  in- 
stantaneously, and  at  the  same  time  that 
he  becomes  conscious  of  the  exterior  world, 
you  witness  that  strange  immediate  disap- 
pearance of  all  the  morbid  conditions,  of 
which  he  was  the  temporary  support. 
Thus  the  phenomena  of  contractions  and 
tremors  vanish  on  the  spot,  and  the  im- 
passive subject,  unconscious  of  all  that  has 
passed,  retains  no  memory,  no  feeling  of 
suffering,  and  even  asks  for  a  new  trans- 
ference :  for  you  must  know  that  the  sub- 
jects used  as  transfers  are  all  neuropathic, 
and  have  a  dim  idea  that  in  this  way  they 
get  rid  of  some  of  their  ill-balanced  nerv- 
ous force.  The  sole  result  is  the  relief  of 
the  patient,  whose  condition  is  sometimes 
modified  at  once,  or,  as  a  general  rule, 
after  the  expiration  of  two  or  three  hours. 
These  are  indeed  strange  phenomena 
which  upset  what  we  think  we  know  in 
neurology,  and  in  some  respects  approach 
the  marvellous.  But  whatever  one  may 
say  or  think,  they  are  real  facts.  They 
are  therapeutic  effects  which  are  verified 

*  See  the  clinical  bulletins  in  each  number 
of  the  Review  of  Hypnology,^ 
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every  day,  and  may  be  confirmed  by  the 
clinical  bulletin»  of  the  Charity.  I  rejoice 
to  think  that  these  new  studies,  trae 
daughters  of  modern  hypnotic  research, 
of  which  they  are  the  practical  incai  na- 
tion, will  in  the  near  future  take  that 
legitimate  share  of  influence  In  the  treat- 
ment of  nervous  illnesses  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  Their  harmlessness  is  in 
their  favor ;  they  present  no  danger. 
They  can  be  rapidly  and  easily  used,  and 
their  sphere  of  influence  is  considerable  : 
it  extends  at  once  into  the  domain  of 
psychic  and  into  that  of  purely  neurologi- 
cal activity. 

The   Psychic  Influence  op  Magnets. 

In  the  group  of  therapeutic  influences 
the  results  of  which  I  have  just  given,  I 
cannot  pass  over  in  silence  the  special  in- 
fluence of  magnetized  rods  on  psychic 
phenomena  in  the  case  of  hypnotized  sub- 
jects ;  and  the  special  way  in  which  they 
modify  the  centres  of  emotion.  I  have  in 
fact  noticed  that  if  you  present  the  north 
pole  of  a  magnetized  rod  to  a  subject  in  a 
state  of  lethargy,*  you  arouse  in  him 
movements  of  joy  and  expansion  of  feel- 
ing, and  that  if  you  connect  him  with  the 
south  pole,  movements  of  repulsion  ap- 
pear ;  and,  finally,  that  if  one  of  his  hands 
be  put  in  contact  with  the  north  pole  and 
the  other  with  the  south,  a  special  con- 
dition  is  observed— an  emotional  resultant 
of  the  two  forces  previously  indicated,  an 
■actual  state  of  alternating  experiences. 

You  take,  for  instance,  a  large  rod  with 
three  branches,  and  place  it  in  a  horizontal 
position,  the  north  pole  being  directed  tow- 
ard the  sensitive  subject  in  a  state  of 
lethargy.  After  a  few  seconds,  the  mag- 
netic influence  becomes  manifest,  the  sub- 
ject stretches  his  hand  toward  the  magnet, 
takes  it,  and  after  suffering  a  slight  shock 
which  indicates  that  he  is  penetrated  by 
the  magnetic  influence,  he  takes  the  mag- 
net by  the  north  pole  and  contemplates  it 
with  delight.  He  passes  into  the  somnam- 
bulistic state  and  then  he  speaks  ;  he  com- 
municates his  impressions  and  emotions. 

"  What  do  you  see  ?"  you  ask  him, 
**  and  why  are  you  so  pleased  ?'* 

**I  see  flames,"  he  says,  **  flames  of 
various  colors,  and  I  love  to  look  at  them,  f 


Oh,  how  happy  I  am  !  I  feel  so  well  ;  I 
should  like  to  live  always  in  this  con- 
dition.'' 

If,  at  this  conjuncture,  the  pole  of  the 
magnet  is  suddenly  changed  and  the  north 
pole  is  replaced  by  the  south,  an  instan- 
taneous alteration  is  visible  in  the  subject. 
Terror  and  profound  uneasiness  appear  ; 
the  subject,  with  irritated  looks  and  a 
shrinking  expression,  pushes  away  the 
magnet  and  throws  it  violently  on  the 
ground.  There  is  in  this  scene  a  series 
of  acts  which  brings  to  mind  the  repelling 
movements  of  the  magnetic  needle  in  the 
presence  of  a  pole  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion. 

Finally,  the  subject  having  returned  to 
a  state  of  lethargy,  if  one  pole  of  the  rod 
is  placed  in  one  hand  and  the  other  pole 
in  the  other  hand,  two  opposite  counter- 
balancing forces,  the  attracting  element 
and  the  repelling,  are  united  in  the  same 
subject ;  the  reaction  on  the  regions  of 
emotion  is  logical  ;  the  patient  is  influ- 
enced by  two  forces  of  different  natures, 
which  reveal  their  characteristics  in  the 
shape  of  a  neutral  condition,  a  kind  of  re- 
sultant ;  and  the  impassive  subject  inter- 
prets this  nervous  state  by  a  characteristic 
phrase  :  ^'  Do  with  me  what  you  will  :  it 
is  all  the  same  to  me  :  I  am  quite  indiffer- 
ent.'' 

These  curious  studies,  which  are  still  in 
their  infancy,  are,  in  ray  opinion,  sus- 
ceptible of  practical  applications  of  some 
importance  from  the  point  of  view  of 
therapeutics,  namely,  in  certain  psy- 
chopathic conditions  accompanied  by  sad- 
ness and  depression.  It  has  already  hap- 
pened with  certain  sensitive  subjects  pre- 
senting emotional  conditions  of  a  gloomy 
tendency  that  I  have  subjected  them  for 
some  time  to  the  beatifying  influence  of  a 
magnetized  rod  ;  and  I  have  observed  a 
remarkable  change  in  their  temper  and  a 
relief  from  their  depressed  state.  These 
are  delicate  experiments  on  the  value  of 
which  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  pronounce 
an  unqualified  judgment,  but  we  think, 
nevertheless,  that  when  they  have  been 
accurately  studied  they  will  enable  us  to 
introduce  into  the  order  of  psychological 
phenomena  some  modifications  of  the 
greatest  importance. — Fortnightly  Review. 


♦  RevUxjo  of  Hyphdogy,  p.  74. 

f  Keichenbach  in  his  experimental  studies     jeots  perceive  flames  at  the  poles  of  magnets, 
already  observed  the  fact,  that  hypnotio  sub-     We  have  often  verified  this  discovery. 
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CoMPARATiVBLT  little  IS  koowii  as  yet, 
even  in  this  age  of  publicity,  about  the 
domestic  arrangements  and  private  life  of 
fishes.  Not  that  the  creatures  themselves 
shun  the  wiles  of  the  interviewer,  or  are  at 
all  shy  and  retiring,  as  a  matter  of  deli- 
cacy, about  their  family  affairs ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  display  a  striking  lack  of 
reticence  in  thicir  native  element,  and  are 
SO  far  from  pushing  parental  affection  to  a 
quixotic  extreme  that  many  of  them,  like 
the  common  rabbit  immortalized  by  Mr. 
Squeers,  **  frequently  devour  their  own 
offspring."  But  nature  herself  opposes 
certain  obvious  obstacles  to  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  in  the  great  deep,  which  ren- 
der it  (Officult  for  the  ardent  naturalist, 
however  much  he  may  be  so  disposed,  to 
carry  on  his  observations  with  the  same 
facility  a^  in  the  ease  of  birds  and  quad- 
rupeds. You  can't  drop  in  upon  most 
fish,  casually,  in  their  own  homos ;  and 
when  you  conHiio  them  in  aquariums, 
where  your  opportunities  of  watching  them 
through  a  sheet  of  plate-glass  are  con- 
siderably greater,  most  of  the  captives  get 
huffy  under  the  narrow  restrictions  of  their 
prison  life,  and  obstinately  refuse  to  rear 
a  brood  of  hereditary  helots  for  the  mere 
gratification  of  your  scientific  curiosity. 

Still,  by  hook  and  by  crook  (especially 
the  fonoer),  by  observation  here  and  ex- 
periment there,  naturalists  in  the  end  have 
managed  to  piece  together  a  considerable 
mass  of  curious  and  interesting  informa- 
tion of  an  out-of-the-way  sort  about  the 
domestic  habits  and  manners  of  sundry 
piscine  races.  And,  indeed,  the  morals 
of  fish  are  far  more  varied  and  divergent 
than  the  uniform  nature  of  the  world  they 
inhabit  might  lead  an  a  priori  philosopher 
to  imagine.  To  the  eye  of  the  mere  cas- 
ual observer  every  finh  would  seem  at  first 
sight  to  be  a  mere  fis^h,  and  to  differ  but 
little  in  sentiments  and  ethical  culture 
from  all  the  rest  of  his  remote  cousins. 
But  when  one  comes  to  look  closer  at  their 
character  and  antecedents,  it  becomes  evi- 
dent at  once  that  there  is  a  deal  of  unsus- 
pected originality  and  caprice  about  sharks 
and  flat-fish.  Instead  of  conforming 
throughout  to  a  single  plan,  as  the  young, 
the  gay,  the  giddy,  and  the  thoughtless  are 
too  prone  to  conclude,  fish  are  in  reality 
as  various  and  variable  in  their  mode  of 


life  as  any  other  great  group  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  Monogamy  and  polygamy, 
socialism  and  individualism,  the  patriarchal 
and  matriarchal  types  of  government,  the 
oviparous  and  viviparous  methods  of  re- 
production, perhaps  even  the  dissidence 
of  dissent  and  esoteric  Buddhism,  all  alike 
are  well  represented  in  one  family  or  an- 
other of  this  extremely  eclectic  and  phil- 
osophically unprejudiced  class  of  animals. 

If  you  want  a  perfect  model  of  domestic 
virtue,  for  example,  where  can  you  find  it 
in  higher  perfection  than  in  that  exem- 
plary and  devoted  father,  the  common 
great  pipe-fish  of  the  North  Atlantic  and 
the  British  Seas  ?  This  high  principled 
lophobranch  is  so  careful  of  his  callow  and 
helpless  young  that  he  carries  about  the 
unhatched  eggs  with  him  under  his  own 
tail,  in  what  scientific  ichthyologists  pleas- 
antly describe  as  a  sub  caudal  pouch  or 
cutaneous  receptacle.  There  they  hatch 
out  in  perfect  security,  free  from  the  dan- 
gers that  beset  the  spawn  and  fry  of  so 
many  other  less  tender-hearted  kinds ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  little  pipe- fish  are  big 
enough  to  look  after  themselves  the  sac 
divides  spontaneously  down  the  middle, 
and  allows  them  to  escape,  to  shift  for 
themselves  in  the  broad  Atlantic.  Even 
so,  however,  the  juniors  take  care  always 
to  keep  tolerably  near  that  friendly  shelter, 
and  creep  back  into  it  again  on  any  threat 
of  danger,  exactly  as  baby  kangaroos  do 
into  their  mother's  marsupium.  The  fa- 
ther-fish, in  fact,  has  •  gone  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  developing  out  of  his  own 
tissues  a  membranous  bag,  on  purpose  to 
hold  the  eggs  and  young  during  the  first 
stages  of  their  embryonic  evolution.  This 
bag  is  formed  by  two  folds  of  the  skin, 
one  of  which  grows  out  from  each  side  of 
the  body,  the  free  margins  being  firmly 
glued  together  in  the  middle  by  a  natural 
exudation,  while  the  eggs  are  undergoing 
incubation,  but  opening  once  more  in  the 
middle  to  let  the  little  fish  out  as  soon  as 
the  process  of  hatching  is  fairly  finished. 

So  curious  a  provision  for  the  safety  of 
the  young  in  the  pipe-fish  may  be  com- 
pared to  some  extent,  as  I  hinted  above, 
with  the  pouch  in  which  kangaroos  and 
other  marsupial  animals  carry  their  cubs 
after  birth,  till  they  have  attained  an  age 
of    complete    independence.       But    the 
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every  day,  and  may  be  confirmed  by  the 
clinical  bulletins  of  the  Charity.  I  rejoice 
to  think  that  these  new  studies,  true 
daughters  of  modern  hypnotic  research, 
of  which  they  are  the  practical  incai  na- 
tion, will  in  the  near  future  take  that 
legitimate  share  of  influence  in  the  treat- 
ment of  nervous  illnesses  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  Their  harmlessness  is  in 
their  favor ;  they  present  no  danger. 
They  can  be  rapidly  and  easily  used,  and 
their  sphere  of  influence  is  considerable  : 
it  extends  at  once  into  the  domain  of 
psychic  and  into  that  of  purely  neurologi- 
cal activity. 

The   Psychic  Influence  of  Magnets. 

In  the  group  of  therapeutic  influences 
the  results  of  which  I  have  just  given,  I 
cannot  pass  over  in  silence  the  special  in- 
fluence of  magnetized  rods  on  psychic 
phenomena  in  the  case  of  hypnotized  sub- 
jects ;  and  the  special  way  in  which  they 
modify  the  centres  of  emotion.  I  have  in 
fact  noticed  that  if  you  present  the  noith 
pole  of  a  magnetized  rod  to  a  subject  in  a 
state  of  lethargy,*  you  arouse  in  him 
movements  of  joy  and  expansion  of  feel- 
ing, and  that  if  you  connect  him  with  the 
south  pole,  movements  of  repuUion  ap- 
pear ;  and,  finally,  that  if  one  of  his  hands 
be  put  in  contact  with  the  north  pole  and 
the  other  with  the  south,  a  special  con- 
dition is  observed— an  emotional  resultant 
of  the  two  forces  previously  indicated,  an 
•actual  state  of  alternating  experiences. 

You  take,  for  instance,  a  large  rod  with 
three  branches,  and  place  it  in  a  horizontal 
position,  the  north  pole  being  directed  tow- 
ard the  sensitive  subject  in  a  state  of 
lethargy.  After  a  few  seconds,  the  mag- 
netic influence  becomes  manifest,  the  sub- 
ject stretches  his  hand  toward  the  magnet, 
takes  it,  and  after  suffering  a  slight  shock 
which  indicates  that  he  is  penetrated  by 
the  magnetic  influence,  he  takes  the  mag- 
net by  the  north  polo  and  contemplates  it 
with  delight.  He  passes  into  the  somnam- 
bulistic state  and  then  he  speaks  ;  he  com- 
municates his  impressions  and  emotions. 

"  What  do  you  see  ?*'  you  ask  him, 
"  and  why  are  you  so  pleased  ?" 

**I  see  flames,"  he  says,  **  flames  of 
various  colors,  and  I  love  to  look  at  them,  f 


Oh,  how  happy  I  am  !  I  feel  so  well ;  I 
should  like  to  live  always  in  this  con- 
dition." 

If,  at  this  conjuncture,  the  pole  of  the 
magnet  is  suddenly  changed  and  the  north 
pole  is  leplaced  by  the  south,  an  instan- 
taneous alteration  is  visible  in  the  subject. 
Terror  and  profound  uneasiness  appear  ; 
the  subject,  with  irritated  looks  and  » 
shrinking  expression,  pushes  away  the 
magnet  and  throws  it  violently  on  the 
ground.  There  is  in  this  scene  a  series 
of  acts  which  brings  to  mind  the  repelling 
movements  of  the  magnetic  needle  in  the 
presence  of  a  pole  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion. 

Finally,  the  subject  having  returned  to 
a  state  of  lethargy,  if  one  pole  of  the  rod 
is  placed  in  one  hand  and  the  other  pole 
in  the  other  hand,  two  opposite  counter- 
balancing forces,  the  attracting  element 
and  the  repelling,  are  united  in  the  same 
subject ;  the  reaction  on  the  regions  of 
emotion  is  logical  ;  the  patient  is  influ- 
enced by  two  forces  of  diflferent  natures, 
which  reveal  their  characteristics  in  the 
shape  of  a  neutral  condition,  a  kind  of  re- 
sultant ;  and  the  impassive  subject  inter- 
prets this  nervous  state  by  a  characteristic 
phrase  :  ^'  Do  with  me  what  you  will  :  it 
is  all  the  same  to  me  :  I  am  quite  indiffer- 
ent.'' 

These  curious  studies,  which  are  still  in 
their  infancy,  are,  in  my  opinion,  sus- 
ceptible of  practical  applications  of  some 
importance  from  the  point  of  view  of 
therapeutics,  namely,  in  certain  psy- 
chopathic  conditions  accompanied  by  sad- 
ness and  depression.  It  has  already  hap- 
pened with  certain  sensitive  subjects  pre- 
senting emotional  conditions  of  a  gloomy 
tendency  that  I  have  subjected  them  for 
some  time  to  the  beatifying  influence  of  a 
magnetized  rod  ;  and  I  have  observed  a 
remarkable  change  in  their  temper  and  a 
relief  from  their  depressed  state.  These 
are  delicate  experiments  on  the  value  of 
which  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  pronounce 
an  unqualified  judgment,  but  we  think, 
nevertheless,  that  when  they  have  been 
accurately  studied  they  will  enable  us  to 
introduce  into  the  order  of  psychological 
phenomena  some  modifications  of  the 
greatest  importance. — Fortnightly  Review, 


*  Review  of  Hypnclogy,  p.  74. 

f  Beiohenbach  in  his  experimental  stndies     jects  perceive  flames  at  the  poles  of  magnets, 
already  observed  the  fact,  that  hypnotic  sab-     We  have  often  verified  this  discovery. 
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CoMPARATiVBLT  little  18  koowii  as  yet, 
even  ia  this  age  of  publicity,  abont  the 
domestic  arrangements  and  private  life  of 
tii^hes.  Not  that  the  creatares  themselves 
shua  the  wiles  of  the  interviewer,  or  are  at 
all  shy  and  retiring,  as  a  matter  of  deli- 
cacy, aboat  their  family  affairs  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  display  a  striking  lack  of 
reticence  in  thjcir  native  element,  and  are 
so  far  from  pushing  parental  affection  to  a 
quixotic  extreme  that  many  of  them,  like 
the  common  rabbit  immortalized  by  Mr. 
Squeers,  **  frequently  devour  their  own 
offspring."  But  nature  herself  opposes 
certain  obvious  obstacles  to  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  in  the  great  deep,  which  ren- 
der it  difficult  for  the  ardent  naturalist, 
however  much  he  may  be  so  disposed,  to 
carry  on  his  observations  with  the  same 
facility  a^  in  the  ease  of  birds  and  quad- 
rupeds. You  can't  drop  in  upon  most 
fish,  casually,  in  their  own  homos;  and 
when  you  confine  them  in  aquariums, 
where  your  opportunities  of  watching  them 
through  a  sheet  of  plate-glass  are  con- 
siderably greater,  most  of  the  captives  get 
huffy  under  the  narrow  restrictions  of  their 
prison  life,  and  obstinately  refuse  to  rear 
a  brood  of  hereditary  helots  for  the  mere 
gratification  of  your  scientific  curiosity. 

Still,  by  hook  and  by  crook  (especially 
the  fonoer),  by  observation  here  and  ex- 
periment there,  naturalists  in  the  end  have 
managed  to  piece  together  a  considerable 
mass  of  curious  and  interesting  informa- 
tion of  an  out-of-the-way  sort  about  the 
domestic  habits  and  manners  of  sundry 
piscine  races.  And,  indeed,  the  morals 
of  fish  are  far  more  varied  and  divergent 
than  the  uniform  nature  of  the  world  they 
inhabit  might  lead  an  a  priori  philosopher 
to  imagine.  To  the  eye  of  the  mere  cas- 
ual observer  every  finh  would  seem  at  first 
sight  to  be  a  mere  fi^h,  and  to  differ  but 
little  in  sentiments  and  ethical  culture 
from  all  the  rest  of  his  remote  cousins. 
But  when  one  comes  to  look  closer  at  their 
character  and  antecedents,  it  becomes  evi- 
dent at  once  that  there  is  a  deal  of  unsus- 
pected originality  and  caprice  about  sharks 
and  flat-fish.  Instead  of  conforming 
throughout  to  a  single  plan,  as  the  young, 
the  gay,  the  giddy,  and  the  thoughtless  are 
too  prone  to  conclude,  fish  are  in  reality 
as  various  and  variable  in  their  mode  of 


life  as  any  other  great  group  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  Monogamy  and  polygamy, 
socialism  and  individualism,  the  patriarchal 
and  matriarchal  types  of  government,  the 
oviparous  and  viviparous  methods  of  re- 
production, perhaps  even  the  dissidence 
of  dissent  and  esoteric  Buddhism,  all  alike 
are  well  represented  in  one  family  or  an- 
other of  this  extremely  eclectic  and  phil- 
osophically unprejudiced  class  of  animals. 

If  you  want  a  perfect  model  of  domestic 
virtue,  for  example,  where  can  you  find  it 
in  higher  perfection  than  in  that  exem- 
plary and  devoted  father,  the  common 
great  pipe-fish  of  the  North  Atlantic  and 
the  British  Seas  ?  This  high  principled 
lophobranch  is  so  careful  of  his  callow  and 
helpless  young  that  he  carries  about  the 
unhatched  eggs  with  him  under  his  own 
tail,  in  what  scientific  ichthyologists  pleas- 
antly describe  as  a  sub  caudal  pouch  or 
cutaneous  receptacle.  There  they  hatch 
out  in  perfect  security,  free  from  the  dan- 
gers that  beset  the  spawn  and  fry  of  so 
many  other  less  tender-hearted  kinds ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  little  pipe-fish  are  big 
enough  to  look  after  themselves  the  sac 
divides  spontaneously  down  the  middle, 
and  allows  them  to  escape,  to  shift  for 
themselves  in  the  broad  Atlantic.  Even 
so,  however,  the  juniors  take  care  always 
to  keep  tolerably  near  that  friendly  shelter, 
and  creep  back  into  it  again  on  any  threat 
of  danger,  exactly  as  baby  kangaroos  do 
into  their  mother's  marsupium.  The  fa- 
ther-fish, in  fact,  has -gone  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  developing  out  of  his  own 
tissues  a  membranous  bag,  on  purpose  to 
hold  the  eggs  and  young  during  the  first 
stages  of  their  embryonic  evolution.  This 
bag  is  formed  by  two  folds  of  the  skin, 
one  of  which  grows  out  from  each  side  of 
the  body,  the  free  margins  being  firmly 
glued  together  in  the  middle  by  a  natural 
exudation,  while  the  eggs  are  undergoing 
incubation,  but  opening  once  more  in  the 
middle  to  let  the  little  fish  out  as  soon  as 
the  process  of  hatching  is  fairly  finished. 

So  curious  a  provision  for  the  safety  of 
the  young  in  the  pipe-fish  may  be  com- 
pared to  some  extent,  as  I  hinted  above, 
with  the  pouch  in  which  kangaroos  and 
other  marsupial  animals  carry  their  cubs 
after  birth,  till  they  have  attained  an  age 
of    complete    independence.       But    the 
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strangest  part  of  it  all  is  the  fact  that  while 
in  the  kangaroo  it  is  the  mother  who  owns 
the  pouch  and  takes  care  of  the  yoang,  in 
the  pipe-fish  it  is  the  father,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  thus  specially  provides  for  the 
safety  of  his  defenceless  offspring.  And 
what  is  odder  still,  this  topsy-tnrvy  ar- 
rangement (as  it  seems  to  us)  is  the  com* 
mon  rale  throughout  the  class  of  fishes. 
For  the  most  part,  it  must  be  candidly  ad- 
mitted by  their  warmest  admirer,  fish 
make  very  bad  parents  indeed.  They  lay 
their  eggs  anywhere  on  a  suitable  spot, 
and  as  soon  as  they  have  once  deposited 
them,  like  the  ostrich  in  Job,  they  go  on 
their  way  rejoicing,  and  never  bestow  an- 
other passing  thought  upon  their  deserted 
progeny.  But  if  ever  a  fish  does  take  any 
pains  in  the  education  and  social  upbring- 
ing of  its  young,  you're  pretty  sure  to  find 
on  inquiry  it's  the  father — not  as  one 
would  naturally  expect,  the  mother — who 
devotes  his  time  and  attention  to  the  con- 
genial task  of  hatching  or  feeding  them. 
It  is  he  who  builds  the  nest,  and  sits  upon 
the  eggs,  and  nurses  the  young,  and  im- 
parts moral  instruction  (with  a  snap  of  his 
]aw  or  a  swish  of  his  tail)  to  the  bold,  the 
truant,  the  cheeky,  or  the  imprudent ; 
while  his  unnatural  spouse,  well  satisfied 
with  her  own  part  in  having  merely  brought 
the  helpless  eggs  into  this  world  of  sor- 
row, goes  o£E  on  her  own  account  in  the 
giddy  whirl  of  society,  forgetful  of  the 
sacred  claims  of  her  wriggling  offspring 
upon  a  mother's  heart. 

In  the  pipe-fish  family,  too,  the  ardent 
evolutionist  can  trace  a  whole  series  of  in- 
structive and  illustrative  gradations  in  the 
development  of  this  instinct  and  the  corre- 
sponding pouch-like  structure  among  the 
male  fish.  With  the  least  highly-evolved 
types,  like  the  long-nosed  pipe-fish  of  the 
English  Channel,  and  many  allied  forms 
from  European  seas,  there  is  no  pouch  at 
all,  bnt  the  father  of  the  family  carries  the 
eggs  about  with  him,  glued  firmly  on  to 
the  surface  of  his  abdomen  by  a  natural 
mucus.  In  a  somewhat  more  advanced 
tropical  kind,  the  ridges  of  the  abdomen 
are  slightly  dilated,  so  as  to  form  an  open 
groove,  which  loosily  holds  the  eggs, 
though  its  edges  do  not  meet  in  the  mid- 
dle as  in  the  great  pipe-fish.  Then  come 
yet  other  more  progressive  forms,  like  the 
great  pipe-fish  himself,  where  the  folds 
meet  so  as  to  produce  a  complete  sac, 
which  opens  at  maturity  to  let  out  its  lit- 


tle inmates.  And  finally,  in  the  common 
Mediterranean  sea-horses,  which  you  can 
pick  up  by  dozens  on  the  Lido  at  Venice, 
and  a  specimen  of  which  exists  in  the 
dried  form  in  every  domestic  museum,  the 
pouch  is  permanently  closed  by  coal- 
escence of  the  edges,  leaving  a  narrow 
opening  in  front,  through  which  the  small 
hippocampi  creep  out  one  by  one  as  soon 
as  they  consider  themselves  capable  of 
buifeting  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic. 

Fish  that  take  much  care  of  their  off- 
spring naturally  don't  need  to  produce 
eggs  in  the  same  reckless  abundance  as 
those  dissipated  kinds  that  leave  their 
spawn  exposed  on  the  bare  sandy  bottom, 
at  the  mercy  of  every  comer  who  chooses 
to  take  a  bite  at  it.  They  can  afford  to 
lay  a  smaller  number,  and  to  make  each 
individual  egg  much  larger  and  richer  in 
proportion  than  their  rivals.  This  plan, 
of  course,  enables  the  young  to  bejicin  life 
far  better  provided  with  muscles  and  fins 
than  the  tiny  little  fry  which  come  out  of 
the  eggs  of  the  improvident  species.  For 
example,  the  cod-fish  lays  nine  million  odd 
eggs  ;  but  anybody  who  has  ever  eaten 
fried  cod's-roe  must  needs  have  noticed 
that  each  individual  ovum  was  so  very 
small  as  to  be  almost  indistinguishable  to 
the  naked  eye.  Thousands  of  these  in- 
finitesimal specks  are  devoured  before  they 
hatch 'out  by  predaceous  fish  ;  thousands 
more  of  the  young  fiy  are  swallowed  alive 
during  their  helpless  infancy  by  the  ene- 
mies of  their  species.  Imagine  the  very 
fractional  amount  of  parental  affection 
which  each  of  the  nine  million  must  needs 
put  up  with  !  On  the  other  band,  there 
IS  a  paternally-minded  group  of  cat-fish 
known  as  the  genus  Arius  of  Ceylon,  Aus- 
tralia, and  other  tropical  parts,  the  males 
of  which  carry  about  the  ova  loose  in  their 
mouths,  or  rather  in  an  enlargement  of  the 
pharynx,  somewhat  resembling  the  peli- 
can's pouch  ;  and  the  spouses  of  these 
very  de\oted  sires  lay  accordingly  only 
very  few  ova,  all  told,  but  each  almost  as 
big  as  a  hedge  sparrow's  egg — a  wonder- 
ful contrast  to  the  tiny  mites  of  the  cod- 
fish. To  put  it  briefly,  the  greater  the 
amount  of  protection  afforded  the  eggs, 
the  smaller  the  number  and  the  larger  the 
size.  And  conversely,  the  larger  the  size 
of  the  egg  to  start  with,  the  better  fitted 
to  begin  the  battle  of  life  is  the  young  fish 
when  first  turned  out  on  a  cold  world  upon 
his  own  resources. 
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This  is  a  general  law,  indeed,  that  rnns 
through  all  nature,  from  London  slums  to 
the  deep  sea.  Wasteful  species  produce 
many  young,  and  take  but  little  care  of 
them  when  once  produced.  Economical 
species  produce  very  few  young,  but  start 
each  individual  well-equipped  for  its  place 
in  life,  and  look  after  them  closely  till 
they  can  take  care  of  themselves  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  And  on  the  aver- 
age, however  many  or  however  few  the 
offspring  to  start  with,  just  enough  attain 
maturity  in  the  long  ilin  to  replace  their 
parents  in  the  next  generation.  Were  it 
otherwise,  the  sea  would  soon  become  one 
solid  mass  of  herring,  cod,  and  mackerel. 

These  cat-fish,  however,  are  not  the  only 
good  fathers  that  carry  their  young  (like 
woodcqck)  in  their  own  mouths.  A 
fresh- water  species  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
Chromis  andrecs  by  name  (dedicated  by 
science  to  the  memory  of  that  fisherman 
apostle,  St.  Andrew,  who  must  often  have 
netted  them),  has  the  same  habit  of  hatch- 
ing out  its  young  in  its  own  gullet  :  and 
here  again  it  is  the  male  fish  upon  whom 
this  apparently  maternal  duty  devolves,  just 
as  it  is  the  male  cassowary  that  sits  upon 
the  eggs  of  his  unnatural  mate,  and  the 
male  emu  that  tends  the  nest,  while  the 
hen  bird  looks  on  superciliously  and  con- 
tents herself  with  exercising  a  general 
friendly  supeivision  of  the  nursery  depart- 
ment. I  may  add  parenthetically  that  in 
most  fish  families  the  eggs  are  fertilized 
after  they  have  been  laid,  instead  of  be- 
fore, which  no  doubt  accounts  for  the 
seeming  anomaly. 

Still,  good  mothers  too  may  be  found 
among  fish,  though  far  from  frequently. 
One  of  the  Guiana  cat- fishes,  known  as 
Aspredo,  very  much  resembles  her  coun- 
trywoman the  Surinam  toad  in  her  nursery 
arrangements.  Of  course  you  know  the 
Surinam  toad — whom  not  to  know  argues 
yourself  unknown — that  curious  creature 
that  carries  her  eggs  in  little  pits  on  her 
back,  where  the  young  hatch  out  and  pass 
through  their  tadpole  stage  in  a  slimy 
fluid,  emerging  at  !ast  from  the  cells  of 
this  living  honeycomb  only  when  they 
have  attained  the  full  amphibian  honors  of 
four-legged  maturity.  Well,  Aspredo 
among  cat-fish  manages  her  brood  in  much 
the  same  fashion  ;  only  she  carries  her 
eggs  beneath  her  body  instead  of  on  her 
back  like  her  amphibious  rival.  When 
spawning  time  approaches,  and  Aspredo* s 


fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love, 
the  lower  side  of  her  trunk  begins  to  as- 
sume, by  anticipation,  a  soft  and  spongy 
texture,  honeycombed  with  pits,  between 
which  are  arranged  little  spiky  protuber- 
ances. After  laying  her  eggs,  the  mother 
lies  flat  upon  them  on  the  river  bottom, 
and  presses  them  into  the  spongy  skin, 
where  they  remain  safely  attached  until 
they  hatch  out  and  begin  to  manage  for 
themselves  in  life.  It  is  curious  that  the 
only  two  creatures  on  earth  which  have 
hit  out  independently  this  original  mode 
of  providing  for  their  offspring  should  both 
be  citizens  of  Guiana,  where  the  rivers 
and  marshes  must  probably  harbor  some 
special  danger  to  be  thus  avoided,  not 
found  in  equal  intensity  in  other  fresh 
waters. 

A  prettily  marked  fish  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  allied,  though  not  very  closely,  to 
the  pipe-fishes,  has  also  the  distinction  of 
handing  over  the  young  to  the  care  of  the 
mother  instead  of  the  father.  Its  name 
is  Solenostoma  (I  regret  that  no  more 
popular  title  exists),  and  it  has  a  pouch, 
formed  in  this  case  by  a  pair  of  long  broad 
fins,  within  which  the  eggs  are  attached 
by  interlacing  threads  that  push  out  from 
the  body.  Probably  in  this  instance 
nutriment  is  actually  provided  through 
these  threads  for  the  use  of  the  embryo, 
in  which  case  we  must  regard  the  mechan- 
ism as  very  closely  analogous  indeed  to 
that  which  obtains  among  mammals. 

Some  few  fish,  indeed,  are  truly  vivipa- 
rous ;  among  them  certain  blennies  and 
carps,  in  which  the  eggs  hatch  out  entire- 
ly within  the  body  of  the  mother.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  of  these  divergent 
types  is  the  common  Californian  and  Mex- 
ican silver-fish,  an  inhabitant  of  the  bays 
and  inlets  of  sub-tropical  America.  Its 
chief  peculiarity  and  title  to  fame  lies  in 
the  extreme  bigness  of  its  young  at  birth. 
The  full-grown  fish  runs  to  about  ten 
inches  in  length,  fisherman's  scale,  while 
the  fry  measure  as  much  as  three  inches 
apiece  ;  so  that  they  lie,  as  Professor 
Seeley  somewhat  forcibly  expresses  it, 
'*  packed  in  the  body  of  the  parent,  as 
close  as  herrings  in  a  barrel.*'  This 
strange  habit  of  retaining  the  eggs  till  after 
they  have  hatched  out  is  not  peculiar  to 
fish  among  egg-laying  animals,  for  the 
common  little  brown  English  lizard  is 
similarly  viviparous,  though  most  of  its 
relatives  elsewhere  deposit  their  eggs  to 
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be  Latched  by  the  heat  of  the  san  in  earth 
or  sandbanks. 

Mr.  Hannibal  Chollop^  if  I  recollect 
arighty  once  shot  an  imprudent  stranger 
for  remarking  in  print  that  the  ancient 
Athenians,  that  inferior  race,  had  got 
ahead  in  their  time  of  the  modem  Loco- 
foco  ticket.  But  several  kinds  of  fish  have 
undoubtedly  got  ahead  in  this  respect  of 
the  common  reptilian  ticket ;  for  instead 
of  leaving  about  their  eggs  anywhere  on 
the  loose  to  take  care  of  themselves,  they 
build  a  regular  nest,  like  birds,  and  sit 
upon  their  eggs  till  the  fry  emerge  from 
them.  All  the  sticklebacks,  for  instance, 
are  confirmed  nest-buildere  :  but  here  once 
more  it  is  the  male,  not  the  female,  who 
weaves  the  materials  together  and  takes 
care  of  the  eggs  during  their  period  of  in- 
cubation. The  receptacle  itself  is  made  of 
fibres  of  waterwceds  or  stalks  of  grass,  and 
is  open  at  both  ends  to  let  a  current  pass 
through.  As  soon  as  the  lordly  little 
polygamist  has  built  it,  he  coaxes  and 
allures  his  chosen  mates  into  the  entrance, 
one  by  one,  to  lay  their  eggs  ;  and  then, 
when  the  nest  is  full,  he  mounts  guard 
over  them  bravely,  fanning  them  with  his 
fins,  and  so  keeping  up  a  continual  supply 
of  oxygen,  which  is  necessary  for  the 
proper  development  of  the  embryo  within. 
It  takes  a  month's  sitting  before  the  young 
hatch  out.  and  even  after  they  appear  this 
excellent  father  (little  Turk  though  he  be, 
and  savage  warrior  for  the  stocking  of  his 
harem)  goes  out  attended  by  all  his  brood 
whenever  he  sallies  forth  for  a  morning 
constitutional  in  search  of  caddis- worms, 
which  shows  that  there  may  be  more  good 
than  we  imagine,  after  all,  in  the  domestic 
institutions  even  of  people  who  don't 
agree  with  us. 

The  bullheads  or  miller's  thumbs,  those 
quaint  big-headed  beasts  which  divide  with 
the  sticklebacks  the  polite  attentions  of  in- 
genious British  youth,  are  also  nest- 
builders,  and  the  male  fish  are  said  to  anx- 
iously watch  and  protect  their  offspring 
during  their  undisciplined  nonage.  Equal- 
ly domestic  are  the  habits  of  those  queer 
shapeless  creatures,  the  marine  lump- 
suckers,  which  fasten  themselves  on  to 
rocks,  like  limpets,  by  their  strange  suck- 
ing disks,  and  defy  all  the  efforts  of  enemy 
or  fisherman  to  dislodge  them  by  main 
force  from  their  well-chosen  position. 
The  pretty  little  tropical  walking- fish  of 
the  filuroid  tribe — those  fish  out  of  water 


about  which  I  once  discoursed  in  this 
magazine — carry  the  nest-making  instinct 
a  point  further,  for  they  go  ashore  boldly 
at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season  in 
their  native  woods,  and  scoop  out  a  hole 
in  the  beach  as  a  place  of  safety,  in  which 
they  make  regular  nests  of  leaves  and 
other  terrestrial  materials  to  hold  their 
eggs.  Then  father  and  mother  take  turns- 
about  at  looking  after  the  hatching,  and 
defend  the  spawn  with  great  zeal  and 
courage  against  all  intruders. 

I  regret  to  say,  however,  there  are  other 
unprincipled  fish  which  display  their  affec- 
tion and  care  for  their  young  in  far  more 
questionable  and  unpleasant  manners.  For 
instance,  there  is  that  uncanny  'creature 
that  inserts  its  parasitic  fry  as  a  tiny  egg 
inside  the  unsuspecting  shells  of  mussels 
and  cockles.  Our  fishermen  are  only  too 
well  acquainted,  again,  with  one  unpleas- 
ant marine  lamprey,  the  hag  or  borer,  so 
called  because  it  lives  parasitical ly  upon 
other  fishes,  whose  bodies  it  enters,  and 
then  slowly  eats  them  up  from  within  out- 
ward, till  nothing  at  all  is  left  of  them  but 
skin,  scales,  and  skeleton.  They  are  re- 
pulsive eel- shaped  creatures,  blind,  soft, 
and  slimy  ;  their  mouth  consists  of  a  hide- 
ous rasping  sucker  ;  and  they  pour  out 
from  the  glands  on  their  sides  a  copious 
mucus,  which  makes  them  as  disagreeable 
to  handle  as  they  are  unsightly  to  look  at. 
Mackerel  and  cod  are  the  hag*s  principal 
victims  ;  but  often  the  fisherman  draws 
up  a  hag-eaten  haddock  on  the  end  of  his 
line,  of  which  not  a  wrack  remains  but  the 
hollow  shell  or  bare  outer  simulacrum. 
As  many  as  twenty  of  these  disgusting 
parasites  have  sometimes  been  found 
within  the  body  of  a  single  cod-fish. 

Yet  see  how  carefully  nature  provides 
nevertheless  for  the  due  reproduction  of 
even  her  most  loathsome  and  revolting 
creations.  The  hag  not  only  lays  a  small 
number  of  comparatively  large  and  well- 
stored  eggs,  but  also  arranges  for  their 
success  in  life  by  supplying  each  with  a 
bundle  of  threads  at  either  end,  every  such 
thread  terminating  at  last  in  a  triple  hook, 
like  those  with  which  we  are  so  familiar 
in  the  case  of  adhesive  fruits  and  seeds, 
like  burrs  or  cleavers.  By  means  of  these 
barbed  processes,  the  eggs  attach  them- 
selves to  living  fishes  ;  and  the  young 
borer,  as  soon  as  he  emerges  from  his 
horny  covering,  makes  his  way  at  once 
into  the  body  of    his  unconscious  host, 
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whom  he  proceeds  by  slow  degrees  to  de- 
vour alive  with  relentless  industry,  from 
the  intestines  outward.  This  beautiful 
provision  of  nature  enables  the  infant  hag 
to  start  in  life  at  once  in  very  snug  quar- 
ters upon  a  ready- made  fish  preserve.  I 
understand,  however,  that  cod-fish  pbi- 
losopheis,  actuated  by  purely  personal  and 
selfish  conceptions  of  utility,  refuse  to  ad- 
mit the  beauty  or  beneficence  of  this  most 
satisfactory  arrangement  for  the  borer 
species. 

Probably  the  best  known  of  all  fishes' 
eggs,  however  (with  the  solitary  exception 
of  the  sturgeon's,  commonly  observed  be- 
tween brown  bread  and  butter,  under  the 
name  of  caviare),  are  the  queer  leathery 
purse- shaped  ova  of  the  sharks,  rays, 
skates,  and  dog-fishes.  Everybody  has 
picked  them  up  on  the  seashore,  where 
children  know  them  as  devil's  purses  and 
devil's  wheelbarrows.  Most  of  these 
queer  eggs  are  oblong  and  quadrangular, 
with  the  four  corners  produced  into  a  sort 
of  handles  or  streamers,  often  ending  in 
long  tendrils,  and  useful  for  attaching 
them  to  coiallines  or  seaweeds  on  the  bed 
of  the  ocean.  But  it  is  worth  noticing 
that  in  color  the  egg-cases  closely  resem- 
ble the  common  wrack  to  which  they  are 
oftonest  fastened  ;  and  as  they  wave  up 
and  down  in  the  water  with  the  dark  mass 
around  them,  they  must  be  almost  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  wrack  itself  by  the 
keenest-sighted  of  their  enemies.  This 
protective  resemblance,  coupled  with  tbe 
toughness  and  slipperinessof  their  leathery 
envelope  or  egg-shell,  renders  them  almost 
perfectly  secure  from  all  evil-minded  in- 
truders. As  a  consequence,  the  dog  fish 
lay  but  very  few  eggs^each  season,  and 
those  few,  large  and  well  provided  with 
nutriment  for  their  spotted  offspring.  It 
is  these  purses,  and  those  of  the  thornback 
and  the  edible  skate,  that  we  oftenest 
pick  up  on  the  English  coast.  The  larger 
oceanic  sharks  are  mostly  viviparous. 

In  some  few  cases,  indeed,  among  the 
shark  and  ray  family,  the  mechanism  for 
protection  goes  a  step  or  two  further  than 
in  these  simple  kinds.  That  well-known 
frequenter  of  Australian  harbors,  the  Port 
JacKson  shark,  lays  a  pear-shaped  egg, 
with  a  sort  of  spiral  staircase  of  leathery 
ridges  winding  round  it  outside,  Chinese 
pagoda  wise,  so  that  even  if  you  bite  it  (I 
speak  in  the  person  of  a  predaceous  fish) 
it  eludes  your  teeth,  and  goes  dodging  oft 


screw-fashion  into  the  water  beyond. 
There's  no  getting  at  this  evasive  body 
anywhere  ;  when  you  think  you  have  it, 
it  wriggles  away  sideways,  and  refuses  to 
give  any  hold  for  jaws  or  palate.  In  fact, 
a  more  slippery  or  guileful  egg  was  never 
yet  devised  by  nature's  unconscious  in- 
genuity. Then,  again,  the  antarctic 
chimera  (so  called  from  its  very  unprepos- 
sessing personal  appearance)  relies  rather 
upon  pure  deception  than  upon  mechanical 
means  for  the  security  of  its  eggs.  The 
shell  or  case  in  this  instance  is  prolonged 
at  the  ed^e  into  a  kind  of  broad  wing  on 
either  side,  so  that  it  exactly  resembles 
one  of  the  large  flat  leaves  of  the  antarctic 
fucus  in  whose  midst  it  lurks.  It  forms 
the  high-water  mark,  I  fancy,  of  protec- 
tive resemblance  among  eggs,  for  not 
only  is  the  margin  leaf-like  in  shape,  but 
it  is  even  gracefully  waved  and  fringed 
with  floating  hairs,  as  is  the  fashion  with 
the  expanded  fronds  of  so  many  among 
the  gigantic  far-southern  seaweeds. 

A  most  cuiious  and  interesting  set  of 
phenomena  arc  those  which  often  occur 
when  a  group  of  fishes,  once  marine,  take 
by  practice  to  inhabiting  freshwater  rivers  ; 
or,  vice  veraA,  when  a  freshwater  kind, 
moved  by  an  aspiration  for  more  expansive 
surroundings,  takes  up  its  residence  in  the 
sea  as  a  naturalized  marine.  \\  henever 
such  a  change  of  address  happens,  it  usu- 
ally follows  that  the  young  fry  cannot 
stand  the  conditions  of  the  new  home  to 
which  their  ancestors  were  unaccustomed 
—we  all  know  the  ingrained  conservatism 
of  children — and  so  the  parents  are  obliged 
once  a  year  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to 
their  original  dwelling-place  for  the  breed- 
ing season. 

Extreme  cases  of  terrestrial  animals, 
once  aquatic  in  habits,  throw  a  flood  of 
lurid  light  (as  the  newspapers  say)  upon 
the  reason  why  this  should  be  so.  For 
example,  frogs  and  toads  develop  from 
tadpoles,  which  in  all  essentials  are  true 
gill-breathing  fish.  It  is  therefore  obvious 
that  they  cannot  lay  their  eggs  on  dry  land, 
where  the  tadpoles  would  be  unable  to 
find  anything  to  breathe  ;  so  that  even  the 
driest  and  most  tree-haunting  toads  must 
needs  repair  to  the  water  once  a  year  to 
deposit  their  spawn  in  its  native  surround- 
ings. Once  more,  crabs  pass  their  earlier 
larval  stages  as  free-swimming  crustaceans, 
somewhat  shrimp-like  in  appearance,  and  as 
agile  as  fleas  :  it  is  only  by  gradual  meta« 
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morphosis  that  they  acquire  their  legs  and 
claws  and  heavy  pedestrian  habits.  Now 
there  are  certain  kinds  of  crab,  like  the 
West  Indian  land-crabs  (those  dainty  mor- 
sels whose  iroa^e  every  epicure  who  has 
visited  the  Antilles  still  enshrines  with  re- 
gret in  •a  warm  comer  of  his  heart),  which 
have  taken  in  adult  life  to  walking  bodily 
on  shore,  and  visiting  the  summits  of  the 
higheftt  mountains,  like  the  fish  of  Deu- 
calion's deluge  in  Horace.  But  once  a 
year,  as  the  land-crabs  bask  in  the  sun  on 
St.  Catharine's  Peak  or  the  Fern  Walk,  a 
strange  instinctive  longing  comes  over 
them  automatically  to  return  for  a  while 
to  their  native  element ;  and,  obedient  to 
that  inner  monitor  of  their  race,  down 
they  march  in  thousands^  velut  agmine 
facto,  to  lay  their  eggs  at  their  leisure  in 
Port  Royal  harbor.  On  the  way,  the 
negroes  catch  them,  all  full  of  rich  coral, 
waiting  to  be  spawned  ;  and  Chloe  or 
Dinah  serves  them  up  hot,  with  bread- 
crumbs, in  their  own  red  shells,  neatly 
nestling  between  the  folds  of  a  nice  white 
napkin.  The  rest  run  away,  and  deposit 
their  eggs  in  the  sea,  where  the  young 
hatch  out,  and  pass  their  larval  stage  once 
more  as  free  and  active  little  swimming 
crustaceans. 

Well,  crabs^  I  need  hardly  explain  in 
this  age  of  enlightenment,  are  not  fish  ; 
but  their  actions  help  to  throw  a  side-light 
on  the  migratory  instinct  in  salmon,  eels, 
and  so  many  other  true  fish  which  have 
changed  with  time  their  aboriginal  habits. 
The  salmon  himself,  for  instance,  is  by 
descent  a  trout,  and  in  the  parr  stage  he  is 
even  now  almost  indistinguishable  from 
many  kinds  of  river-trout  that  never  mi- 
grate seaward  at  all.  But  at  some  remote 
period,  the  ancestors  of  the  true  salmon 
took  to  going  down  to  the  great  deep  in 
search  of  food,  and  being  large  and  active 
fish,  found  much  more  to  eat  in  the  salt 
water  than  ever  they  had  discovered  in 
their  native  streams.  So  they  settled 
permanently  in  th^ir  new  home,  as  far  as 
their  own  lives  went  at  least ;  though  they 
found  the  tender  young  could  not  stand 
the  brine  that  did  no  harm  to  the  tougher 
constitutions  of  the  elders.  No  doubt  the 
change  was  made  gradually,  a  bit  at  a 
time,  through  brackish  water,  the  species 
getting  farther  and  farther  seaward  down 
bays  and  estuaries  with  successive  genera- 
tions, but  always  returning  to  spawn  in  its 
native  river,  as  all  well-behaved  salmon  do 


to  the  present  moment  At  last,  the 
habit  hardened  into  an  or^nic  instinct, 
and  nowadays  the  young  salmon  hatch  out 
like  their  fathers  as  parr  in  fresh  water, 
then  go  to  the  sea  in  the  grilse  stage  and 
grow  enormously,  and  finally  return  as 
full-grown  salmon  to  spawn  and  breed  in 
their  particular  birthplace. 

Exactly  the  opposite  fate  has  happened 
to  the  eels.  The  salmonoids  as  a  family 
are  freshwater  fish,  and  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  kinds — ^trout,  charr,  whitefish, 
grayling,  pollan,  vendace,  gwyniad,  and  so 
forth — are  inhabitants  of  lakes,  streams, 
ponds,  and  rivers,  only  a  very  small  num- 
ber having  taken  permanently  or  tempo, 
rarily  to  a  marine  residence.  But  the  eels, 
as  a  family,  are  a  saltwater  group,  most  of 
their  allies,  like  the  congers  and  mursenas, 
being  exclusively  confined  to  the  sea,  and 
only  a  very  small  number  of  aberrant  types 
having  ever  taken  to  invading  inland 
waters.  If  the  life- history  of  the  salmon, 
however,  has  given  rise  to  as  much  con- 
troversy as  the  Mar  peerage,  the  life- his- 
tory of  the  eel  is  a  complete  mystery.  To 
begin  with,  nobody  has  ever  so  much  as 
distinguished  between  male  and  female 
eels ;  except  microscopically,  eels  have 
never  been  seen  in  the  act  of  spawning, 
nor  observed  anywhere  with  mature  eggs. 
The  ova  themselves  are  wholly  unknown  : 
the  mode  of  their  production  is  a  dead 
secret.  All  we  know  is  this  :  that  eels 
never  reproduce  in  fresh  water  ;  that  a 
certain  number  of  adults  descend  the  rivers 
to  the  sea,  irregularly,  during  the  winter 
months  ;  and  that  some  of  these  must  pre- 
sumably spawn  with  the  utmost  circum- 
spection in  brackish  water  or  in  the  deep 
sea,  for  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
myriads  of  young  eels,  commonly  called 
grigs,  and  proverbial  for  their  merriment, 
ascend  the  rivers  in  enormous  bodies,  and 
enter  every  smaller  or  larger  tributary. 

If  we  know  little  about  the  paternity 
and  maternity  of  eels,  we  know  a  great 
deal  about  their  childhood  and  youth,  or, 
to  speak  more  eelishly,  their  grigginess 
and  elverhood.  The  young  grigs,  when 
they  do  make  their  appearance,  leave  us  in 
no  doubt  at  all  about  their  presence  or 
their  reality.  They  wriggle  up  weirs, 
walls,  and  floodgates  ;  they  force  their 
way  bodily  through  chinks  and  apertures  ; 
they  find  out  every  drain,  pipe,  or  con- 
duit in  a  given  plane  rectilinear  figure  ; 
and  when  all  other  spots  have  been  fully 
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occupiedy  they  take  to  dry  land,  like 
Teritable  snakes,  and  cut  straight  across 
country  for  the  nearest  lake,  pond,  or 
ornamental  waters.  These  swarms  or  mi- 
grations are  known  to  farmers  as  eel- fairs  ; 
but  the  word  ought  more  properly  to  be 
written  eel-fares,  as  the  eels  then  fare  or 
travel  up  the  streams  to  their  permanent 
quarters.  A  great  many  eels,  however, 
never  migrate  seaward  at  all,  and  never 
seem  to  attain  to  years  of  sexual  maturity. 
They  merely  bury  themselves  under  stones 
in  winter,  and  live  and  die  as  celibates  in 
their  inland  retreats.  So  very  terrestrial 
do  they  become,  indeed,  that  eels  have 
been  taken  with  rats  or  field-mice  un- 
digested in  their  stomachs. 

The  sturgeon  is  another  more  or  less 
migratory  fish,  originally  (like  the  salmon) 
of  freshwater  habits,  but  now  partially 
marine,  which  ascends  its  parent  stream 
for  spawning  during  the  summer  season. 
Incredible  quantities  are  caught  for  caviare 
in  the  great  Russian  rivers.  At  one  point 
on  the  Volga,  a  hundred  thousand  people 
collect  in  spring  for  the  fishery,  and  work 
by  relays,  day  and  night  continuously,  as 
long  as  the  sturgeon  are  going  up  stream. 
On  some  of  the  tributaries,  when  fishing  is 
intermitted  for  a  single  day,  the  sturgeons 
have  been  known  to  completely  fill  a  river 
360  feet  wide,  so  that  the  backs  of  the 
uppermost  fish  were  pushed  out  of  the 
water.  (I  take  this  statement,  not  from 
the  **  Arabian  Nights,"  as  the  scoffer* 
might  imagine,  but  from  that  most  re- 
spectable authority.  Professor  Seeley.) 
Still,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  quantity 
killed,  there  is  no  danger  of  any  falling 
off  in  the  supply  for  the  future,  for  every 
fish  lays  from  two  to  three  million  eggs, 
each  of  which,  as  caviare  eaters  well  know, 
is  quite  big  enough  to  be  distinctly  seen 
with  the  naked  eye  in  the  finished  prod- 
uct. 

The  best  caviare  is  simply  bottled  ex- 
actly as  found,  with  the  addition  merely 
of  a  little  salt.  No  man  of  taste  can  pre- 
tend to  like  the  nasty  sun-dried  sort,  in 
which  the  individual  eggs  aie  reduced  to 


a  kind  of  black  pulp,  and  pressed  hard 
with  the  feet  into  doubtful  barrels. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add  one  word  of 
warning  as  to  certain  popular  errors  about 
the  young  fry  of  sundry  well-known 
species.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  hear  it  asserted  that  sprats  are  only 
immature  herring.  This  is  a  complete 
mistake.  Believe  it  not.  Sprats  are  a 
very  distinct  species  of  the  herring  genus, 
and  they  never  grow  much  bigger  than 
when  they  appear,  hrochksy  at  table.  The 
largest  adult  sprat  measures  only  six 
incbes,  while  full-grown  herring  may  at- 
tain as  much  as  fifteen.  Moreover,  herring 
have  teeth  on  the  palate,  always  wanting 
in  sprats,  by  which  means  the  species  may 
be  readily  distinguished  at  all  ages.  When 
in  doubt,  therefore,  do  not  play  trumps, 
but  examine  the  palate.  On  the  other 
hand,  whitebait,  long  supposed  to  be  a 
distinct  species,  has  now  been  proved  by 
Dr.  Giinther,  the  greatest  of  ichthyolo- 
gists, to  consist  chiefiy  of  the  fry  or  young 
of  herring.  To  complete  our  discomfit-^ 
ure,  the  same  eminent  authority  has  also 
shown  that  the  pilchard  and  the  sardine, 
which  we  thought  so  unlike,  are  one  and 
the  same  fish,  called  by  different  names  ac- 
cording as  he  is  caught  off  the  Cornish 
coast  or  in  Breton,  Portuguese,  or  Medi- 
terranean waters.  Such  aliases  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  among  his  class.  To  say 
the  plain  truth,  fish  are  the  most  vaiiable 
and  ill-defined  of  ariimals  ;  they  differ  so 
much  in  different  habitats,  so  many 
hybrids  occur  between  them,  and  varieties 
merge  so  readily  by  imperceptible  stages 
into  one  another,  that  only  an  expert  can 
decide  in  doubtful  cases — and  every  ex- 
pert carefully  reverses  the  last  man's  opin- 
ion. Let  us  at  least  be  thankful  that 
whitebait  by  any  other  name  would  eat  as 
nice  ;  that  science  has  not  a  single  whis- 
per to  breathe  against  their  connection 
with .  lemon  ;  and  that  whether  they  are 
really  the  young  of  Clupea  harengus  or 
not,  the  supply  at  Billingsgate  shows  no 
symptom  of  falling  short  of  the  demand. 
— Comhill  Magazine, 
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NowHERB  in  the  world  is  there  such  a 
mixture  of  races — such  a  conluvies  gentium 
— as  in  Italy. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  historic  period 
we  find  Siculi  and  Sicani  in  the  south, 
Etruscans  in  the  north,  and  in  the  centre 
XJmbrians,  Latins,  Sabines,  and  Samnites, 
all  speaking  Aryan  languages.  At  a  very 
early  time  the  Carthaginians  made  good 
their  footing  in  the  west  of  Sicily,  and  the 
Greeks  established  colonies  in  the  east. 
Southern  Italy  became  Magna  Grsecia — so 
that  the  greater  Greece  lay  beyond  the 
Adriatic,  just  as  the  greater  Britain  now 
lies  beyond  the  Atlantic.  The  Greeks 
pushed  their  trading  posts  as  far  as  CnmoB 
in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  the  Phoenicians 
established  theirs  at  Caere,  twenty  miles 
from  Rome. 

In  the  fourth  century  b.c.  the  Gauls 
poured  over  the  Alps  into  the  plain  of 
the  Po,  establishing  a  Gallia  Cisalpina  in 
the  north,  answering  to  the  Magna  Grsecia 
in  the  south. 

And  then,  when  the  Roman  legions  had 
conquered  Italy  and  the  eastern  world, 
Rome  herself  was  overrun  by  the  peoples 
she  had  subdued.  Rome  became  an 
oriental  city.  The  Orontes,  as  a  Roman 
writer  complained,  had  emptied  itself  into 
the  Tiber.  A  flood  of  Syrians,  Jews, 
Greeks,  Egyptians,  Africans,  Spaniards, 
Gauls,  and  Dacians — slaves,  freedmen,  or 
adventurers — poured  into  the  Eternal  City, 
making  it  a  cloaca  maxima — the  universal 
sewer  of  the  world.  Then  came  the  in- 
roads of  the  northern  hordes — Hertils, 
Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  and  Lombards — 
who  rushed  in  to  appropriate  the  treasures 
which  during  four  centuries  had  been 
plundered  from  Africa  and  Asia.  Next 
came  the  inroads  of  Normans,  Moors, 
Spaniards,  French,  and  Germans,  and, 
lastly,  the  peaceable  invasion  of  winter 
residents. 

These  are  the  races  which,  in  historic 
times,  have  been  added  to  the  prehistoric 
peoples  of  the  land. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  historic  period 
we  find  the  Etruscans  established  north  of 
the  Tiber,  the  Latins  and  other  tribes 
speaking  Aryan  languages  further  to  the 


south,  and  an  earlier  aboriginal  popula- 
tion in  the  Apennines  and  Calabria. 

In  books  written  only  thirty  years  ago 
the  oldest  civilization  of  Italy  is  attributed 
to  a  mysterious  people,  who  are  called  the 
Pelasgi.  We  hear  of  these  Pelagsi  iu 
Greece  as  well  as  in  Italy.  Those  mega- 
lithic  structures  which  still  excite  our 
wonder — ^the  walls  of  MycensB  and  Tiryns, 
as  well  as  those  of  Cortona  and  Rusellse — 
are  called  Pelasgic.  Ceere  and  Cortona 
are  said  to  have  been  Pelasgic  cities  prior 
to  the  Etruscan  conquest.  We  must, 
therefore,  begin  by  asking  who  were  these 
Pelasgi.  The  modern  doctrine,  it  is  hard* 
ly  needful  to  say,  is  that  the  word  has  no 
ethnological  significance^  the  name  Pelas- 
gic being  merely  equivalent  to  *'  ancient" 
or  **  aboriginal.*'  The  term  was  a  term 
of  ignorance,  like  the  word  '*  natives" 
now  applied  to  Polynesians,  Patagonians, 
Red  Indians,  or  Maoris.  We  may,  there- 
fore, leave  the  Pelasgians  out  of  account ; 
or,  rather,  try  and  find  out  what  races 
were  grouped  together  by  ancient  writers 
under  this  convenient  but  delusive  appella- 
tion. What  we  may  call  **  the  enthno- 
logical  horizon"  has  wonderfully  widened 
of  late  years.  For  vast  periods,  for  many 
millenniums,  we  are  able  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  man  in  Europe.  He  is  now  proved 
to  have  been  the  contemporary  of  the 
great  extinct  camivora  and  pachyderms, 
and  to  have  followed  northward  the  re- 
treating ice  sheet  of  the  last  glacial  epoch. 
The  history  of  these  primeval  races  has 
been  traced  by  the  tools  and  weapons 
which  they  have  left,  and  by  the  shape 
and  character  of  their  skulls. 

Archaeologists  have  distinguished  the 
successive  ages  of  stone,  bronze,  and  iron. 
The  bronze  age  in  Italy  is  believed  to  have 
commenced  some  four  thousand  years  ago. 
The  stone  age,  which  preceded  it,  is 
divided  into  two  epochs,  the  Palaeolithic 
age,  or  age  of  chipped  flints,  and  the 
Neolithic  age,  when  the  flint  implements 
were  ground  or  polished.  The  Palseolithic 
people  were  utter  savages,  clad  in  skins, 
living  in  caves  or  rock  shelters,  making 
use  of  no  fixed  sepulchres,  subsisting  on 
shell  fish  or  the  products  of  the  chase, 
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ignorant  of  pottery,  without  bows  and 
arrowH,  and  armed  merely  with  spears, 
tipped  with  flint,  horn,  or  bone. 

Skulls  which  are  believed  to  be  of 
Palseolithic  age  have  been  found  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Italy — at  Olmo,  at  Isola  del 
Liri,  at  Mentone,  and  in  some  Sicilian 
caves.  They  are  all  dolichocephalic,  or 
long  skulls.  Owing  to  the  presence  in 
their  refuse  heaps  of  human  bones  which 
seem  to  have  been  broken  in  order  to  ex- 
tract the  marrow,  it  is  believed  that  these 
people  occasionally  practised  cannibalism. 
But  their  chief  food  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted of  wild  horses  of  a  small  breed, 
which  then  roamed  o^er  Europe  in  im- 
mense herds.  Enormous  refuse  heaps, 
consisting  mainly  of  the  bones  of  horses, 
have  been  found  outside  the  caves  which 
were  inhabited  by  this  race.  In  the  caves 
at  the  foot  of  Monte  Pellegrino,  near 
Palermo,  the  floor  is  formed  by  a  magma 
of  the  bones  of  wild  horses,  which  were 
either  stalked  with  spears,  driven  by  the 
hunters  into  pit-falls,  or  chased  over  the 
cliffs.  Similar  deposits  have  been  found 
at  the  cave  of  Tliayngen  in  Switzerland, 
and  in  front  of  the  rock  shelter  at  Solntr6, 
near  Macon,  where  there  is  a  vast  deposit, 
the  relics  of  the  feasts  of  these  savages, 
nearly  ten  feet  in  thickness,  and  more  than 
300  feet  in  length,  composed  entirely  of 
the  bones  of  horses,  and  comprising  the 
remains  of  from  20,000  to  40,000  indi- 
viduals. 

The  Palaeolithic  period  must  have  lasted 
for  unnumbered  millenniums.  Archseolo- 
gists  conjecture  that  it  came  to  an  end 
some  20,000  years  ago,  when  it  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Neolithic  period,  which  may 
have  lasted  for  some  16,000  years.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Neolithic  age,  when 
regular  sepulchres  were  flrst  used,  we  find 
savages,  who  may  probably  be  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Palseolithic  people,  spread 
over  Western  Europe.  They  were  clad  in 
skins,  stitched  together  with  bone  needles. 
They  wore  bracelets  of  shells,  and  painted 
or  tatooed  their  bodies  with  red  oxide  of 
iron.  Broca  considers  that  this  early 
race  is  allied  to  the  North  African  tribes, 
their  language  probably  belonging  to  the 
Hamitic  class,  without  inflections,  and 
almost  without  grammar. 

To  us  the  chief  interest  of  these  people 
lies  in  the  fact  that  their  descendants  may 
probably  be  traced  in  the  present  inhabi- 
tants of  Sardinia  and  of  Southern  Italy,  as 


well  as  in  some  parts  of  the  British  Islands 
and  of  Spain.  They  are  usually  called  the 
Iberian  race.  In  the  early  Neolithic 
period  we  find  skulls  of  the  Iberian  type 
all  over  Western  Europe,  in  Caithness, 
Yorkshire,  Wales,  and  Somerset,  in  the 
South  of  France,  in  Spain  and  Italy.  This 
race  was  swarthy,  with  olive  complexion 
and  black  curly  hair  ;  it  was  orthognath- 
ous,  leptorhinic,  and  highly  dolichoceph- 
alic, with  a  low  orbital  index,  and  short 
stature,  averaging  about  five  feet  four 
inches.  Tbeir  present  descendants  are 
found  in  Donegal,  Galway,  and  Kerry,  in 
some  of  the  Hebrides,  in  Denbighshire, 
and  in  the  counties  bordering  on  Wales. 
They  are  also  to  be  recognized  among  the 
Spanish  Basques,  the  Berbers,  the  Kabjles. 
the  Guanches  of  Teneriffe,  the  Corsicans, 
the  Sardinians,  the  Sicilians,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Southern  Italy.  Pausanius  informs 
us  that  the  Sardinians  were  Libyans,  or 
what  we  should  now  call  Berbers.  Seneca 
says  that  Corsica  was  peopled  by  Iberians 
and  Ligurians.  Thucjdides  and  Ephoros 
also  inform  us  that  the  oldest  inhabitants 
of  Sicily  were  Iberians. 

There  are  several  prehistoric  skulls  of 
this  race  in  the  Eircherian  Museum  at 
Rome,  and  the  Falerian  skull  in  the  Villa 
Papa  Giulio  belongs  to  the  same  type. 
These  skulls  are  orthognathous  and  doli- 
chocephalic, resembling  the  modern  Sar- 
dinian skull  and  ancient  Iberian  skulls 
found  in  caves  at  Gibraltar  and  in  Sicily. 

This  ancient  type  is  still  predominant  in 
Southern  Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Cor- 
sica Professor  Calori,  of  Modena,  has 
measured  more  than  2,400  skulls  in  differ- 
ent provinces  of  Italy.  In  Southern  Italy 
only  36  per  cent  are  round-headed,  with 
a  cephalic  index'*'  above  80  ;  whereas  in 
Northern  Italj  the  proportion  is  87  per 
cent.  In  Northern  Italy  less  than  1  per 
cent  are  of  the  extreme  Sardinian  type, 
with  the  index  below  74  ;  while  in  Southern 
Italy  17  per  cent  belong  to  this  type. 
The  difference  of  race,  as  shown  by  the 
difference  in  the  shape  of  the  skull,  may 
account  to  some  extent  for  the  difference 
in  the  existing  civilization  in  the  north  and 
south  of  the  peninsula. 

Early  in  the  Neolithic  age,  before  the 

*  The  oephalio  index  gives  the  proportion 
of  the  breadth  of  the  head  to  the  length,  and 
is  obtained  by  dividing  the  breadth  by  the 
length  from  front  to  back,  and  then  multiply, 
ing  by  100. 
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reindeer  had  withdrawn  from  Belgium, 
another  race  makes  its  appearance  in  Eu- 
rope. They  were  a  round  headed  people 
of  short  stature,  with  a  mean  cephalic  in- 
dex of  about  84.  We  first  find  their  re- 
mains in  the  sepulchral  caves  of  Belgium 
and  Central  France,  whence  they  extended 
to  Savoy  and  to  the  Khtetian  and  Maritime 
A  Ips.  They  manufactured  rude  pottery  ; 
their  weapons  were  axes  of  flint,  carefully 
chipped  and  roughly  polished,  and  spears 
tipped  with  bone  or  horn.  The  skull  is 
of  the  same  shape  as  that  of  the  Lapps, 
whom  thev  resembled  in  their  short  stature. 
Their  original  speech  is  probably  repre- 
sented by  the  Basque,  and  a  few  of  their 
words  may  be  preserved  in  mountain  names 
of  the  Alpine  region,  such  as  Cima,  *'  a 
hill,''  which  is  seen  in  the  name  of  Cimiez 
near  Nice,  of  the  Cima  de  Jazi,  and  of  the 
Cevennes.  They  are  designated  as*  the 
Auvergnat,  Rhsetian,  or  Liguiian  race. 

In  the  early  Neolithic  period  we  find  in 
Italy  only  these  two  races,  the  dolicho- 
cephalic, or  long-headed,  Iberian  race, 
who  are  physically  allied  to  the  North 
African  tribes,  and  the  brachy cephalic,  or 
round-headed,  Ligurian  race,  allied  to  the 
Lapps  and  Finns.  These  two  races  in- 
habited the  same  caves,  together  or  in  suc- 
cession. Thus,  in  a  Neolithic  cave  at 
Monte  Tignoso,  near  Livomo,  two  skulls 
were  found,  one  of  the  Iberian  type,  with 
an  index  less  than  71,  and  another  of  the 
Ligurian  type,  with  an  index  of  92.  In 
another  Neolithic  cave,  called  the  Caverna 
della  Matta,  an  Iberian  skull  was  found 
with  an  index  of  68,  and  a  Ligurian  skull 
with  an  index  of  84.  No  anthropologist 
would  admit  that  these  skulls  could  have 
belonged  to  men  of  the  same  race. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  Italian  race, 
which  may  be  called  the  Umbrian  or  Latin 
race.  They  spoke  an  Aryan  language, 
and  must  be  regarded  as  the  ancestors  of 
the  Romans.  They  made  their  appear- 
ance in  Europe  at  a  much  later  time, 
probably  not  more  than  6000  or  7000 
years  ago.  They  wore  taller  and  more 
powerful  than  either  of  the  earlier  races, 
and  were  orthoccphalic,  with  an  index  of 
from  79  to  81.  When  we  first  meet  with 
them  they  are  no  longer  mere  savages,  liv- 
ing solely  by  the  chase,  but  are  a  pastoral 
people,  who  had  domesticated  the  dog, 
the  ox,  and  the  sheep,  and  who  had  in- 
vented the  canoe,  and  even  the  ox- wagon, 
in  which  they  followed  their  herds  over 


Central  Europe.  They  no  longer,  like  the 
two  earlier  races,  sheltered  themselves  in 
caves,  but  lived  in  huts  made  of  boughs 
plastered  with  clay,  and  in  winter  in  pit 
dwellings  roofed  with  poles  and  twigs. 

We  can  trace  this  race  all  over  Central 
Europe.  We  find  their  remains  in  the 
round  barrows  of  Britain,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  the  pile  dwellings  which  they 
erected  in  the  lakes  of  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  Northern  Italy. 

From  Southern  Germany  they  spread  to 
Western  Switzerland,  where  we  find  the 
remains  of  their  settlements  in  the  lakes 
of  Constance,  Neufchlitel,  Bienne,  and 
Geneva.  These  Swiss  settlements  began 
in  the  stone  age,  but  were  in  many  cases 
continuously  inhabited  from  the  age  of 
stone  through  the  age  of  bronze,  coming 
down,  in  a  few  cases,  to  the  age  of  iron. 
We  can  trace  these  people  advancing 
gradually  in  civilization,  at  first  subsisting 
mainly  on  the  chase  of  the  stag  and  the 
wild  boar,  afterward,  as  these  beasts  be- 
came scarce,  depending  more  and  more  on 
their  domesticated  animals,  the  ox  and  the 
sheep,  and  gradually  taming  the  goat,  the 
pig,  and  the  horse.  At  first  we  find  them 
without  cereals,  and  evidently  ignorant  of 
the  rudest  agriculture,  laying  up  in  earthen 
pipkins  stores  of  acorns,  hazel-nuts,  and 
water-chestnuts  ;  and  then,  after  a  time, 
growing  barley,  wheat,  and  flax,  learning 
to  spin  and  weave,  to  tan  leather,  and  even 
to  make  boots.  They  are  identified  with 
the  Helvetii,  a  Celtic  people. 

This  race  gradually  extended  itself  to 
Italy,  crossing  the  Alpine  barrier  either 
through  Carniola  or  by  one  of  the  western 
passes,  and  occupying  by  degrees  Venetia, 
Lombardy,  and  the  Emilia,  and,  finally, 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Po. 

When  they  first  appear  in  Italy  they 
were  still  in  the  stone  age,  and  had  domes- 
ticated the  ox,  but  were  ignorant  of  agri- 
culture. Now  the  bronze  age  is  believed 
to  have  begun  in  Italy  not  later  than  1900 
B.C.,.  and  therefore  this  Urn  bro  Latin 
Aryan  race  must  have  entered  Italy  con- 
siderably more  than  two  thousand  years 
before  the  commencement  of  our  era. 

On  arrivinc:  in  Italy  they  built  pile  dwell- 
ings in  the  North  Italian  lakes,  similar  to 
the  pile  dwellings  of  Switzerland  and 
Southern  Germany,  and  disclosing  much 
the  same  stage  of  civilization.  We  can- 
not doubt  that  they  belonged  to  the  same 
race,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  close 
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connection    between     Celtic    and    Italic 
speech. 

In  Italy,  as  well  as  in  Switzerland,  the 
pile  dwellings  began  in  the  age  of  stone 
and  lasted  down  into  the  age  of  bronze. 
Many  of  the  small  lakes  have  been  con- 
verted into  peat  bogs,  and  in  digging  ont 
the  peat  the  remains  of  these  settlements 
have  been  disclosed. 

One  of  these  scttleroenU  has  been  dis- 
covered in  a  peat  moor  at  Mercurago,  near 
Arona.  This  moor  was  formerly  a  shallow 
lake,  in  which  a  pile  dwelling  was  built  by 
some  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  Umbro- 
Latin  race.  They  had  no  knowledge  of 
agriculture,  but  fed  on  hazel-nuts  and  wild 
cherries.  They  had  rude  pottery,  and  pol- 
ished flint  implements.  A  dug-out  canoe, 
a  disk  of  walnut  wood,  which  had  evi- 
dently formed  the  wheel  of  an  ox-cart,  and 
one  bronze  pin  were  found,  showing  that 
the  settlement  was  not  linally  abandoned 
till  the  age  of  bronze  had  commenced. 

Farther  north,  in  the  Lake  of  Varese, 
there  are  seven  villages  built  on  piles,  two 
of  them  large,  with  numerous  huts,  which 
might  almost  be  called  towns.  One  of 
these  towns  belongs  entirely  to  the  stone 
age,  exhibiting  no  trace  of  metal,  but  with 
remains  of  the  stag,  ox,  goat,  and  pig. 
The  other  was  founded  in  the  stone  age, 
but  survived  into  the  age  of  bronze,  a  pin, 
a  fish -hook,  and  two  spear-heads,  all  of 
bronze,  having  been  found. 

Another  large  pile  dwelling  in  the  Lago 
de  Garda,  opposite  Peschiera,  was  founded 
in  the  stone  age,  and  was  in  continuous 
occupation  through  the  age  of  copper  to 
the  age  of  bronze. 

Perhaps  the  most  instructive  of  these 
lake  settlements  is  the  pile  dwelling  in  the 
Lake  of  Fimon,  near  Vicenza.  It  must 
have  been  founded  very  soon  after  the 
TJmbrians  first  reached  Italy,  and  was  de- 
stroyed before  they  had  passed  from  the  pas- 
toral to  the  agricultural  stage  of  civilization. 
There  are  two  successive  relic  beds,  sepa- 
rated by  an  interval,  which  shows  that  the 
earlier  town  was  burnt,  and  then,  after  a 
time^  rebuilt.  In  the  oldest  bed  there  is 
no  trace  of  agriculture,  even  of  the  rudest 
kind.  The  inhabitants  lived  chiefly  by 
the  chase,  but  had  domesticated  the  ox 
and  the  sheep.  The  bones  of  the  stag 
and  the  wild  boar  are  extremely  numerous, 
and  these  animals  evidently  formed  the 
chief  food  of  the  people,  the  bones  of  the 
ox  and  the  sheep  being  rare.  There  is  no 
New  Sbbebs.— Vol.  LII.,  No.  3,         26 


grain,  and  no  cereals  of  any  kind,  but 
great  stores  of  hazel-nuts  have  been  found, 
together  with  water-chestnuts  {Trapa 
natans),  wild  cherries,  and  stores  of 
acorns.  The  acorns  were  roasted  for  food, 
as  is  proved  by  fragments  adhering  to 
earthen  pipkins.  Flint  tools  and  rude 
pottery  are  found,  but  no  trace  of  metal. 
The  settlement  was  burnt,  and  after  a  time 
rebuilt.  The  newer  relic  bed  contains 
numerous  flint  chips,  and  one  bronze  axe, 
showing  that  the  age  of  metal  had  com- 
menced. But  the  notable  fact  is  that  at 
the  time  of  this  new  settlement  the  people 
had  passed  from  the  hunting  to  the  pas- 
toral stage.  Wild  animals  had  now  be- 
come scarce,  bones  of  the  stag  are  absent, 
and  those  of  the  wild  boar  are  rare,  but 
those  of  the  ox  and  the  sheep  have  be* 
come  common.  The  agricultural  stage 
had  not,  however,  been  reached  when  this 
second  settlement  was  destroyed,  the  only 
farinaceous  food  being  hazel-nuts,  cornel 
cherries,  and  acorns.  The  dwellings  were 
round  huts,  built  of  wattle,  and  plastered 
with  clay.  The  remains  of  a  canoe  have 
been  found. 

We  learn,  therefore,  that  when  the 
Umbro-Latin  people  reached  Italy  they 
were  ignorant  of  metals  and  of  agriculture, 
living  mainly  by  the  chase,  and  on  wild 
fruits,  nuts,  and  acorns. 

After  the  lakes  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps 
had  been  occupied,  the  population  in- 
creased, and  gradually  extended  itself 
southward,  building  pile  dwellings  in  the 
marshes  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mantua. 
The  race  next  crossed  the  Po,  erecting  on 
dry  land  in  the  plain  of  the  Emilia  similar 
villages  of  pile  dwellings,  the  remains  of 
which  are  very  numerous,  and  go  by  the 
name  of  terre  mare.  These  terre  mare,  or 
'*  marl  beds,'*  are  small  knolls  or  eleva- 
tions, rising  a  few  feet  above  the  plain, 
and  are  most  numerous  in  the  provinces  of 
Parma,  Reggio,  and  Modena.  They 
consist  of  beds  of  brownish  or  dark- 
colored  earth,  rich  in  phosphates  and 
nitrates,  and  which  are  now  used  by  the 
peasants  for  manuring  their  fields.  They 
are  plainly  the  refuse  heaps  or  middens  of 
ancient  villages,  which  were  pile  dwellings 
erected  on  dry  land.  They  vary  from  an 
acre  to  three  or  four  acres  in  extent,  and 
usually  rise  some  ten  feet  above  the  plain, 
resembling  the  Arab  villages  in  Egypt, 
each  standing  on  its  tell,  raised  above  the 
inundation.     These  knolls  are  composed 
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solely  of  the  infuse  of  habitation,  of  the 
bones  of  animals,  and  of  broken  pottery 
thrown  out  from  the  huts,  which  were 
built  on  platforms  resting  on  piles.  The 
lower  strata  of  rubbish  belong  to  the  age 
of  stone,  while  in  many  cases  the  upper 
strata  belong  to  the  age  of  bronze.  They 
must  have  been  occupied  for  many  cen- 
turies, to  allow  of  such  vast  accumulations 
of  refuse.  They  were  protected  by  a 
square  earthen  mound  or  rampart,  sur- 
mounted by  palisades,  like  a  New  Zealand 
pah. 

These  terre  mare,  of  which  nearly  a 
hundred  are  known,  disclose  clearly  the 
civilization  of  the  first  Aryan  settlers  in 
Italy,  the  ancestors  of  the  Latin  race. 
They  made  mats  from  the  bark  of  the 
clematis,  they  knew  how  to  prepare  and 
to  weave  flax,  they  even  obtained  amber 
beads  from  the  Baltic,  but  they  possessed 
no  swords,  fibulae,  or  rings.  They  had 
neither  iron,  gold,  silver,  nor  glass. 
Bronze  was  cast,  but  not  forged.  We 
find  strainers  for  preparing  honey,  and 
hand  mills  or  querns  for  grinding  grain, 
but  there  is  no  sign  of  bread  having  been 
baked.  The  vine  was  cultivated,  but  the 
art  of  making  wine  bad  not  been  discov- 
ered. No  idols  of  any  kind  have  been 
found.  Certain  earthenware  crescents, 
supposed  at  one  time  to  have  been  sym- 
bols used  for  lunar  worship,  prove  to  be 
neck- rests,  used  for  sleeping  on  the 
ground,  so  as  to  avoid  disturbing  the 
elaborate  coiffure.  The  dwellings  were 
merely  huts  of  wattle  and  dab,  no  stone 
or  mortar  having  been  used  in  their  con- 
struction. The  people  hunted  the  stag, 
the  roe,  and  the  wild  boar,  and  kept  dogs, 
oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs.  They  had 
no  fowls.  The  ass  was  unknown,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  they  had  tamed  the 
horse.  They  had  dishes  perforated  with 
holes,  which  were  probably  used  for  mak- 
ing cheese,  but  no  fish-bones  or  fish-hooks 
have  been  found.  They  grew  wheat, 
beans,  and  flax,  and  gathered  wild  apples, 
sloes,  and  cherries.  Acorns  were  carefully 
preserved  in  jars  for  winter  use. 

These  peaceful  people  must  have  in- 
habited the  plain  of  the  Po  for  at  least  a 
thousand  years,  probably  for  a  much 
longer  time,  two  or  even  three  thousand 
years.  TTiey  had  advanced  to  the  bronze 
age,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Latins  and  the  other  Aryan 
tribes  of  Italy. 


At  some  period  in  the  bronze  age  they 
were  suddenly  overwhelmed  by  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Etruscans,  a  fierce  and  sav- 
age race  which  broke  in  on  them  from  the 
North.  All  their  settlements  were  de- 
stroyed— not  one  survived  to  the  iron  age, 
which  probably  commenced  in  Italy  in 
the  ninth  or  tenth  century  b.  c.  On  other 
grounds  it  is  believed  that  the  Etruscan 
invasion  was  not  later  than  the  eleventh 
century  b.c.  We  learn  from  Varro  that 
the  Etruscan  era  began  291  years  beforo 
the  Roman.  The  Roman  era  began  in 
753  B.C.,  and  therefore  the  Etruscan  era 
dates  from  1044  B.C.  But  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  Etruscan  era  began  before  the 
conquerors  had  settled  down  into  an 
organized  state  —  the  duodecim  populi 
Etrvrtoe^  or  confederation  of  the  twelve 
Etruscan  tribes.  We  may  therefore,  with 
some  probability,  place  the  Etruscan  in- 
vasion of  Italy  in  the  twelfth  century  b.c. 
It  may,  not  improbably,  be  connected 
with  the  great  movement  of  races  about 
this  period,  which  began  with  the  con- 
quest of  Syria  by  the  Hittites,  and  of 
Egypt  by  the  Hyksos,  and  ended  with  the 
Thessalian  and  Dorian  invasions  of  Greece, 
and  that  consequent  emigration  of  the 
older  Greek  tribes  to  Asia  Minor  which 
lies  at  the  base  of  the  Homeric  Epos.  It 
is  possible  that  the  Etruscans  naay  them- 
selves have  been  an  Asiatic  people,  akin 
to  the  Kheta  and  the  Hyksos.  This  sup- 
position derives  support  from  the  similarity 
in  the  appearance  of  the  Hittites  and  the 
Etruscans- as  portrayed  on  their  respective 
monuments,  from  the  old  tradition  which 
connects  the  Etruscans  with  Asia  Minor, 
and  also  from  the  recent  discovery  in 
Lemnos  of  inscriptions  believed  to  be  in  a 
language  of  the  Etruscan  type. 

After  overwhelming  the  Umbrian  settle- 
ments in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  the  Etrus- 
cans extended  their  dominion  across  the 
Apennines  to  the  Amo  and  the  Tiber.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  foundation  of 
Rome  was  due  to  the  Umbro  Latin  fugi- 
tives, who  placed  the  Tiber  as  a  barrier  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  invaders,  estab- 
lishing themselves  on  the  Palatine,  as  their 
Etruscan  foes  did  at  Yeii,  eleven  miles 
north  of  Rome.  Just  as  the  foundation 
of  Venice  is  attributed  to  the  fugitives 
from  the  invasion  of  Attila  and  the  Huns, 
so  the  foundation  of  Rome  may  be  due  to 
fugitives  from  the  invasion  of  the  Etrus- 
cans.    This  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
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the  terre  mare  and  the  palafitte,  which  are 
believed  to  constitute  the  primitive  settle- 
ments of  the  Urabro-Latin  Arjan  race, 
are  not  found  south  of  the  Apennines  be- 
yond the  Ennilia  and  the  valley  of  the  Po. 
The  Etruscan  dominion  and  civilization 
endured  for  some  700  years.  At  length 
it  fell  before  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls  in 
400  B.C.,  just  as  the  Umbrian  civilization 
had  fallen  before  the  inroad  of  the  Etrus- 
can hordes.  And  thus  Etruria  Circum- 
padana,  the  former  Umbrian  land,  became 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  its  possession  reverting  to 
a  people  who  in  race  and  language  were 
nearly  akin  to  its  former  inhabitants. 

The  settlements  of  the  Gauls  are  recog. 
nized  by  the  torques  and  the  long  iron 
8 words  which  are  found  in  their  graves. 
At  Bologna,  in  the  cemeteries  of  the 
Oertosa  and  Marzabotto,  we  have  the 
tombs  of  the  three  successive  races,  Um- 
brians,  Etruscans,  and  Gauls,  all  different 
in  character,  and  easily  to  be  distin- 
guished. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  fertile  plain  of 
the  Po  was  occupied  by  many  successive 
races,  whose  descendants  may,  with 
greater  or  less  certainty,  be  recognized  in 
the  present  population  of  Italy.  We  have 
first  the  Palaeolithic  Iberian  savages,  mere 
hunters  and  probably  cannibals,  living  in 
caves,  ignorant  of  pottery,  whose  descend- 
ants may  be  traced  in  Sardinia  and 
Southern  Italy.  They  were  followed,  in 
the  early  Neolithic  period,  by  the  Liguri- 
ans,  possessed  of  pottery,  but  without  do- 
mestic animals.  Their  descendants  now 
occupy  the  Rhsetian  and  Maritime  Alps. 
They  were  succeeded  toward  the  close  of 
the  Neolithic  age  by  the  Umbro- Latin 
race,  who  lived  in  huts  and  pile  dwellings 
instead  of  caves,  who  possessed  oxen  and 
sheep,  canoes  and  wagons,  and  who  gradu- 
ally acquired  a  knowledge  of  bronze.  In 
the  bronze  age,  some  time  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eleventh  century  b.c,  they 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  Etruscan  inroad, 
their  villages  were  destroyed,  and  they 
fled  southward  from  the  invaders.  Then, 
at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  b.c,  the 
Etruscan  dominion  was  destroyed  by  the 
Boil  and  other  Gaulish  tribes,  who  were 
in  the  iron  stage  of  civilization.  Finally 
came  the  conquest  by  the  Romans,  and 
afterward  those  of  the  Qeruls,  Goths, 
Huns,  and  Lombards. 

The  people  who  lived  in  the  pile  dwell- 
ings in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  and  who  are 


usually  called  Umbrian s,  were  clearly  of 
the  same  race  as  the  ancient  Romans. 
The  skull  is  of  the  same  shape,  the  type 
of  civilization  was  the  same,  and  Latin  and 
Umbrian  were  merely  dialects  of  the  same 
language. 

Owing  to  the  practice  of  cremation 
genuine  Roman  skulls  are  rare,  and  of 
skulls  ostensibly  Roman  many  turn  out  to 
be  those  of  freedmen  or  provincials.  But, 
judging  from  the  few  we  possess,  the 
shape  of  the  head  was  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  Umbrians,  of  the  Swiss 
lacustrine  people,  and  of  the  Celtic  round 
barrow  race  of  Britain.  The  great  breadth 
of  the  Roman  skull  is  well  seen  in  the 
portrait  busts  of  Tiberius,  Nero,  Ves- 
pasian,  Titus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius. 

That  the  Romans  were  originally  in  the 
same  pastoral  stage  of  civilization  as  the 
XTmbrians  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
words  for  money  and  property,  pecunia 
and  peculiunif  are  derived  from  pecus^ 
cattle  ;  while  the  ox,  which  appears  on 
some  early  Roman  coins,  may  indicate  the 
fact  that  the  ox  was  the  standard  of 
pecuniary  value.  The  hut  urns  found  in 
the  ancient  cemetery  of  Alba  Longa  show 
that  the  Latins  at  first  lived  in  huts  like 
those  of  the  Umbrians.  The  cedes  Veetce 
in  the  Forum,  the  most  venerable  relic  of 
early  Rome,  was  originally  a  hut  of 
wicker  work  and  straw,  and  so  was  the 
caaa  Romuli  on  the  Palatine. 

The  population  of  Italy  has  now  be^ 
come  so  mixed  that  in  many  provinces  it 
is  difficult  to  detect  and  separate  the 
original  elements.  But  the  Sardinians 
and  the  peasants  of  Southern  Italy  still 
display  the  primitive  Iberian  type,  and 
the  Greek  type  survives  on  the  sites  of 
some  of  the  old  Greek  colonies.  For  in- 
stance, at  Naxos  and  Syracuse  about 
twenty-four  per  cent,  of  the  people  have 
blue  eyes,  while  at  Palermo,  which  was 
never  a  Greek  city,  the  proportion  is  less 
than  one  per  cent.  In  some  parts  of  Lom- 
bardy  Teutonic  village  names  are  numer- 
ous, and  Teutonic  names,  of  Gothic  or 
Lombard  origin,  are  common  among  the 
nobility.  Filiberto,  Humberto,  and  Gari- 
baldi are  genuine  Teutonic  names  ;  so  also 
is  that  of  the  Italian  seaman,  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  who  bore  the  Gothic  and  Lom- 
bardic  name  of  Amaric,  which  he  has 
given  to  the  New  World. 

It  is  curious  that  America,  the  continent 
which  has  become  the  patrimony  shared 
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nearly  equally  by  the  Teutonic  and  Latin 
races,  should  itself  bear  a  Teutonic  name, 
whose  Latinized  form  bears  indisputable 


witness  to  the  Teutonic  conquest  of  tbe 
oldest  seat  of  the  Latin  race  in  Italy. — 
Contemporary  Review, 
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THE   HEBBEW  HELL. 


BY   JAMES   MEW. 


Isaac  Barrow,  in  his  Sermons  on  the 
Creedy  speaking  of  the  clause  **  He  de- 
scended into  hell/'  asks  the  following 
questions  :  ''Is  hell  a  state  of  being,  or 
a  place  ?  if  a  place,  is  it  that  where  bodies 
are  reposed,  or  that  to  which  souls  go  ?  if 
a  place  of  souls,  is  it  the  place  of  good 
and  happy  souls,  or  bad  and  miserable 
ones  ;  or  indifferently  and  in  common  of 
both  these  ?  for  such  a  manifold  ambiguity 
these  words  have,  or  are  made  to  have  ; 
and  each  of  these  senses  are  (is)  embraced 
and  contended  for.''  It  is  proposed  in 
the  present  paper  to  attempt  a  solution  of 
these  questions,  and  others  of  a  similar 
kind  about  the  condition  of  hell,  its 
names,  its  locality,  its  creation^  its  final 
cause,  its  extent,  its  rulers,  its  victims,  its 
tortures,  and  its  duration^  from  a  Rab- 
binical point  of  view. 

The  soul  of  man,  when  separated  from 
the  body,  seems  to  have  been  to  the 
earliest  imaginations  a  weak  and  flaccid 
thing,  seeking  for  itself  some  place  of  rest 
and  security,  to  compensate  for  that 
earthly  home  of  which  it  has  been  de- 
prived. Its  local  habitation  was  probably 
at  first  supposed  to  be  the  grave,  after- 
ward some  vast  unseen  territory,  and  ulti- 
mately, in  the  case  of  the  bad  soul,  a  place 
of  punishment.  These  three  different 
senses  have  all  been  included  under  the 
Hebrew  term  for  hell  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  early  He- 
brews had  no  idea  of  hell  in  our  modern 
sense  of  a  place  of  punishment.  Until 
the  majestic  solitude  and  original  sim- 
plicity of  Hebrew  theology  was  tainted  by 
the  adulterations  of  an  alien  belief,  Sheol^ 
or  hell,  was  for  them  the  one  place 
whither  all  go,  where  th«  dead  are  which 
know  not  anything,  where  man  hath  no 
pre-eminence  over  a  beast,  where  one  lieth 
down  and  riseth  not  again  —  the  silent 
dark,  into  which  none  that  go  down  can 
praise  God.  There  was  the  home  of  that 
feeble  congregation  of  shadows,  the  in- 


habitants of  the  land  of  stillness.  There 
they  rested  like  bybernating  buds  or 
beasts,  to  which  no  summer  may  ever 
come  again.  There,  in  fine,  was  peace. 
**  Why,"  asked  the  ghost  of  Samuel  of 
Saul,  **  why  bast  thou  disquieted  roe  to 
bring  roe  up  ?"  That  was  its  first  ques« 
tion,  as  if  the  f  ittering  spirit  resented  a 
return  to  the  upper  world  from  that  haven 
of  repose  where  the  wicked  cease  frcm 
troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

The  belief  in  a  place  of  punishment 
hereafter  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  re- 
flection in  the  minds  of  the  crudely  philo- 
sophical on  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked. 
A  certain  sense  of  poetic  justice  and  of 
ultimate  compensation  introduced  proba- 
bly the  docirine  of  a  penal  hell.  And 
much  discussion  has  arisen  about  the 
question  whether  the  Jews  borrow  their 
hell  from  the  Greeks  or  from  the  Persians 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  There 
seems,  however,  no  sufficient  reason  vthy 
they  should  have  been  indebted  for  their 
ideas  on  this  subject  to  either.  When 
Job  and  the  authors  of  some  of  the  Psalms 
consoled  themselves  by  the  reflection  that 
the  triumph  of  the  wicked  was  short,  that 
they  would  fly  away  ultimately  as  a  dream 
and  perish  forever,  that  though  they 
spread  themselves  like  green  bay  trees 
(trees  indigenous  to  the  soil  in  which  they 
grew),  and  sprang  and  flourished  like 
grass,  yet  it  was  to  this  end  only,  that 
they  should  be  forever  destroyed,  they 
set  out  on  the  line  which  leads  to  the 
terminus  of  an  avenging  hell. 

Tbe  word  hell  has  been  used  in  the 
A.y.  as  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Sheol,  The  LXX  render  the  word  Hades 
sixty-one  out  of  sixty-five  times  in  which 
it  occurs.  In  the  A.Y.  in  about  half  that 
number  of  times  it  is  translated  hell 
Ihis  translation  is  unfortunate,  because 
the  common  meaning  of  hell  is  a  place  of 
punishment.  The  R.V.  has,  therefore, 
in  many  passages  left  .the  original  Sheol, 
or  substituted  another  rendering.       For 
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instance,  in  2  Sara.  xxii.  6,  ''cords  of 
Sheol"  is  substituted  for  **  sorrows  of 
hell."  Two  derivations  have  been  sug- 
gested for  the  word  Sheol,  from  two  He- 
brew roots,  the  one  signifying  *'  to  ask," 
the  other  **  to  be  hollow."  The  former 
is  supported  by  the  passage  in  Proverbs 
concerning  the  four  things  that  are  never 
satisfied  :  the  grave — the  Orcus  rapax  of 
Catullus — is  continually  asking  (Prov.  xxx, 
15)  ;  or  by  the  idea  that  those  in  Sheol 
are  under  the  "  question,"  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  ia  used  by  Ayliffe,  of  rack  or  tor- 
ture ;  or  by  the  fact  that  the  state  after 
death  is  the  subject  of  universal  inquiry 
— the  thing  about  which  all  men  are  in- 
quisitive. The  latter  derivation,  which 
Gesenius  seems  to  regard  with  favor, 
speaking  of  other  etymological  conjectures 
as  hardly  worth  a  mention,  is  supported 
by  one  of  its  admirers  as  connected  with 
the  German  kolle  hohl  (hollow),  and  H'dhle 
a  cavity,  from  which  Holle  or  hell  is,  ac- 
cording to  this  scholar,  derived.  But  hell 
is  perhaps  better  understood  -etymologi- 
cally  as  a  covered  place,  locus  visibvLt  nostris 
subtractusy  as  Grotius  calls  it,  the  unseen, 
the  Greek  Hades.  Ihre  rejects  both  these 
conceptions  in  his  derivation  of  the  old 
Scandinavian  hceL  since  he  savs  the  notion 
of  death  preceded  that  of  hell,  and  the 
first  of  mankind  wanted  probably  a  word 
for  death  before  they  wanted  a  word  for 
the  realm  of  Pluto  or  the  domiciles  of  the 
dead.  Sheol,  as  interpreted  by  biblical 
science  rather  than  polemical  theology,  is, 
we  learn  from  various  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament,  correspondent  in  several  re- 
spects to  the  hell  of  Homer.  It  is  under- 
ground, in  the  land  beneath  ;  it  is  deep, 
it  is  dark.  Poetry  gives  it  gates  and  bars, 
*'  the  gates  of  the  grave"  (Is.  xxxviii. 
10)  ;  *^the  bars  of  the  pit"  (Job  xvii. 
16).  Metaphor  provides  it  with  valleys. 
It  is  cruel  as  jealousy  (Cant.  viii.  6).  It 
is  insatiable  as  the  barren  womb,  the 
earth,  and  the  fire,  opening  its  mouth 
without  measure  and  swallowing  dow«  all 
the  pomp,  and  pleasure,  and  bravery,  and 
glory  and  gallantry  of  the  world.  It  is 
the  evening  land  where  all  things  are  for- 
gotten ;  the  place  of  darkness  and  in* 
activity  and  sorrow,  where  there  is  no 
work  nor  device  nor  knowledge.  It  is 
the  abode  of  the  Rephaim  (curiously 
translated  in  Prov.  xxi.  16,  **  the  syna- 
gogue of  giants,"  by  the  LXX),  of  the 
congregation  of  the  shadows  of  the  dead, 


of  all  the  trees  of  Eden,  of  the  choice  and 
best  of  Lebanon,  of  Asshur  and  of  Elam, 
of  Tubal  and  Meshech,  of  Pharaoh,  of  the 
Zidonians,  and  of  Edom  (Ezek.  xxxii.)  ; 
it  is  the  abode  of  the  good  as  well  as  of 
the  wicked  ;  it  is  the  grave  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word,  a  state  of  being  rather 
than  a  place,  no  receptacle  of  wood  ir 
stone,  in  earth  or  sea  ;  it  is  almost  com- 
mensurate with  death,  or  rather  the  per- 
mansion  in  death.  Persons  cremated  or 
eaten  by  tigers  may  be  said  to  be  in  SheoL 
Jacob  said,  **  I  will  go  down  into  Shetl 
unto  ray  son  mourning,  but  an  evil  beast 
hath  devoured  him." 

Sheol  is  also  understood  by  sorae  phil- 
osophical  Jews  to  raean  hiyuli  hariahon, 
or  vAf/,  or  materia  prima,  which  in  the 
language  of  the  law,  says  R.  Bechai,  is 
called  Tohu.  A  discussion  of  this  sig- 
nification would  lead  the  reader  too  far 
away  from  the  subject  of  the  presert 
paper.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  no  notice 
has  been  taken  of  the  varied  esoteric 
meanings -of  the  strange  Rabbinic  stories 
which  will  be  found  in  the  following 
pages,  though  they  have  the  liveliest  in- 
terest for  those  who  care  to  study  them. 
These  inquirers  are,  however,  compara- 
tively few.  Maimonides  hardly  thought 
of  the  ordinary  public  when,  in  his 
**  Teacher  of  the  Perplexed,"  he  told  his 
disciples  to  number  themselves  among 
*'  those  who  are  anxious  to  unriddle  the 
enigmas  of  prophecy,  to  awake  from 
oblivion's  sleep,  to  escape  from  the  sea  of 
silliness,  and  to  rise  to  the  realms  of  su- 
pernal truth." 

But  though  few  have  labored  to  unrid- 
dle, many  have  rejoiced  to  revile  these 
fanciful  allegories  of  the  learned  Rabbis, 
these  figurative  lessons  of  Haggadic  or 
homiletio  exegesis  in  their  literal  sense, 
and  to  laugh  to  scorn  the  extravagances 
which  are  the  outcome  of  their  own  sys- 
tem of  interpretation.  They  read,  for  in- 
stance, how  R.  Benjamin,  owing  to  the 
multiplicity  of  demons — those  millions  of 
errant,  unseen,  spiritual  creatures  in  whom 
Milton  seems  to  have  believed — advised 
his  pupils  to  be  cautious  how  they  opened 
their  eyes,  lest  devils  might  enter  between 
the  lids,  and  then  cry  aloud  with  the  ex- 
cellent  Wagenseil,  **  O  was  fiir  ein  scharf- 
fer  Rabbinischer  Verstand  lasset  sich  hier 
wieder  sehen,"  and  ask,  are  these  of  the 
oracles  which  Saul  of  Tarsus  allowed  to  be 
the  pre-eminent  privilege  and  advantage 
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(Rora.  iii.  2)  of  the  sods  of  Israel  ?  They 
read  the  well-known  Midrash  of  the  pre* 
cious  stone  of  healing  which  was  trans- 
ferred from  Abraham's  neck  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  solar  star,  and  regard  it  as  an 
actual  occurrence  rather  than  a  symbolic 
vision.  And  they  read  the  fable  of  the 
trees  trembling  at  the  creation  of  iron,  and 
of  the  reply  of  the  iron,  ^'  I  cannot  hurt 
you,  unless  yourselves  give  me  a  handle," 
wifliout  apprehending  or  caring  to  appre- 
hend its  moral  or  secondary  meaning,  of 
the  danger  likely  to  arise  to  Israel  from 
internal  disintegration. 

The  names  of  hell  in  Hebrew  are,  ac- 
cording to  a  Kabbinic  commentator,  seven. 
It  is  called  Abaddon  or  Destruction,  ac- 
cording to  Joshua  ben  Levi,  in  the  pas- 
sage*-' '  Shall  thy  loving  kindnens  l>e  de- 
clared in  the  grave  ?  or  thy  faithfulness  in 
destruction  V*  (Ps.  Ixxxviii.  11).  TsaU 
maveth,  or  the  Shadow  of  Death,  in 
'*  such  as  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow 
of  death  "  (Ps.  cvii.  10).  Sheol  in  the 
commencement  of  the  lamentation  of  the 
prophet  Jonah,  when  he  says,  *'  Out  of 
the  belly  of  hell  {Sheol)  cried  1"  (Jonah 
ii.  2).  Shaehath  or  Bir  Shachath,  cor- 
ruption or  the  well  of  corruption,  in 
'*  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  holy  one 
to  see  corruption**  (Ps.  xvi.  10).  Bor 
ShaoHf  the  cistern  of  sound,  that  is,  the 
sound  of  the  echoes  in  its  hollow  vastness, 
in  ''He  brought  me  up  also  out  of  an 
horrible  pit"  (Pp.  xl.  3).  These  last  two 
words,  having  the  marginal  annotation 
Heb.  a  pit  of  tumult,  are  interpreted  *'  a 
cistern  of  sound"  by  Joshua  ben  Levi. 
Tit  Hayyaven,  or  mire  of  clay,  as  in  the 
continuation  of  the  preceding  passage, 
*'  out  of  the  miry  clay,''*  and  Eretz 
taehtith,  the  lower  land,  or  the  "  nether 
parts  of  the  earth**  (Ezek.  xxxi.  18).  To 
these  may  be  added  Topheth,  Em^h  hah- 
hacha,  the  valley  of  weeping,  or  Bacha,  or 
balf*am,  or  mulberry,  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  7),  and 
Alukah,  the  horse-leech  or  the  vampire 
(Prov.  XXX.  16). 

All  these  names  seem  to  indicate  hell  in 
its  primary  sense  of  Hades — the  covered 
or  unseen  world — not  hell  in  its  popular 
intendment  of  a  place  of  torment.  The 
common  Hebrew  word  for  hell  in  this  lat- 
ter signification  is  Qehinnom.  Gehinnom, 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  or  Ge  ben-Hinnom, 
the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom — for  it 
bears  both  these  names  in  Joshua,  who 
mentions  it  in  his  description  of  the  bor- 


ders of  the  tribe  of  Judah — was,  says 
Rabbi  David  Eimchi,  or  Radak,  as,  he  is 
commonly  called,  from  the  first  letters  of 
his  name,  a  place  in  the  land  lying  near 
Jerusalem,  and  the  place  was  contemptible, 
and  people  cast  there  their  carcases  and 
pollutions,  and  there  was  there  a  fire  per- 
petually to  burn  their  pollutions  and  their 
bones  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10).  Therefore,  by 
way  of  simile,  says  Radak,  the  place  of 
judgment  of  the  wicked  was  called  Gehin- 
nom. Elias  Levita  in  his  celebrated 
''Tishbi"  says  the  Rabbis  called  the 
place  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked 
after  their  death  Gehinnom,  because  the 
valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  lying  near 
Jerusalem,  was  a  place  befouled,  \i^Lere 
children  were  burnt  in  honor  of  Molech. 
The  children,  says  R.  David  de  Pomis  in 
his  **  Tsemach  David,"  were  burnt  in  one 
of  the  chancels  called  in  Jeremiah  vii.  31 
the  *'  high  places"  of  Topheth,  A  de- 
scription of  the  idol  and  of  the  process  of 
burning  is  given  in  Yalkut,  a  collection  of 
Midrashim.  It  is  taken  from  the  particu- 
lar and  well-known  Midrash  of  Tanchuma 
or  Yelammedenu.  The  houses  of  idols, 
says  the  Rabbinic  exegetist,  were  gener- 
ally within  Jerusalem  ;  that,  however,  of 
Molech  was  outside  of  it.  This  idol  had 
seven  chancels.  Its  face  was  that  of  a 
calf.  Its  hands  were  stretched  out,  as 
those  of  a  man  who  stretches  out  his 
hands  to  receive  somewhat  from  his  com- 
panion. They  kindled  fire  within  it,  for 
it  was  perforated  and  hollow,  and  every 
man  came  in  after  the  value  of  his  offering 
or  Eorban.  He  who  came  in  with  a  fowl 
entered  the  first  chancel,  he  who  came  in 
with  a  sheep  entered  the  second,  with  a 
lamb  the  third,  with  a  calf  the  fourth, 
with  a  heifer  the  fifth,  with  an  ox  the 
sixth,  but  he  who  came  in  with  his  own 
begotten  child,  him  they  caufted  to  enter 
the  seventh.  He  entered,  and  kissed  the 
idol.  This  serves  to  explain  the  passage 
in  Hosea  xiii.  2  :  ''  Let  the  sacrificers  of 
men  kiss  the  calves."  Then  the  child 
was  set  before  Molech,  and  the  father 
kindled  the  fire  within  the  idol  till  its 
hands  were  red  like  fame,  and  took  the 
suckling  and  set  it  within  its  hands  ;  what 
time  the  priests  beat  drums  and  smote 
them  with  a  mighty  sound,  so  that  the 
voice  of  the  young  one  might  not  come 
forth  and  his  father  hear  it,  and  his 
bowels  yearn  upon  his  son.  The  passage 
concludes  with  an  etymology.     The  place 
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was  called  Ben  Uinnom  because  of  the 
roaring  of  the  child  from  the  force  of  the 
fire,  or  because  the  bystanders  cried  out 
**  May  it  profit  thee,"  that  is,  **  May  it 
be  sweet  to  thee,  and  season  thy  food." 
The  Hebrew  words  for  **  roaring  "  and 
^'  profit"  bear  some  resemblance  to  Hin- 
noin.  Rabbi  Shelomoh  ben  Yitachak,  the 
celebrated  Rashi,  tells  us  that  the  idol  was 
made  of  brass,  and  that  Topheth  was  so 
called  from  Toph,  the  Hebrew  for  a 
drum.  The  form  of  the  word,  however, 
betrays  a  foreign  origin.  It  may  be  As- 
sy rio- Persian,  and  derived  from  to/ton,  to 
burn.  The  derivation  from  the  Chaldee 
obsolete  tupk,  **  to  spit,"  is  rendered  un- 
likely by  the  fact  that  the  place  was  so 
called  by  the  devotees  of  Molech  them- 
selves. The  Chaldee  interpreter  of  Isaiah 
XXX.  33  explains  Topheth  or  Tophteh  by 
Gehinnom,  and  it  is  certain  that  it  is  one 
of  the  later  names  of  hell. 

The  Cabalists  (or  more  exactly  Eab- 
balists)  conceive  that  there  are  two  hells, 
or  two  kinds  of  Gehinnom,  the  upper  and 
the  lower,  one  for  the  body  in  this  world, 
another  for  the  soul  in  the  world  to  come 
hereafter,  wherein  it  will  be  entirely 
purged ;  and  the  place  comprehending 
these  is  called  Arka,  and  therein  are  seven 
lodges  of  agony  for  the  damned,  namely, 
Gehinnom,  and  the  Gates  of  Death,  and 
the  Shadow  of  Death,  and  the  Pit  of 
Corruption,  and  the  Mire  of  Clay,  and 
Abaddon,  and  Sheol.  So  wrote  Joseph 
ben  Abraham  Gikatilla  in  his  ^'  Garden  of 
the  Nut,**  the  chef  d*oguvre  of  Cabalistic 
theology.  The  punishments  in  these 
lodges  are  carefully  graduated  according 
to  the  guilt  of  the  sinners.  The  lodges 
are  set  one  under  the  other,  and  as  the 
lodges  differ,  so  also  the  fires  differ. 
Ordinary  fire  is  one-sixtieth  (in  the  Mus- 
lim hell  it  is  one-seventieth)  of  the  heat  of 
the  fire  of  Gehinnom,  which  is  one-sixtieth 
of  the  heat  of  the  fire  of  the  Gates  of 
Death  ;  the  fire  of  the  Gates  of  Death  i« 
one-sixtieth  of  the  heat  of  the  fire  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death,  and  so  on  till  Abad- 
don, which  is  one-sixtieth  of  the  heat  of 
the  fire  of  Sheol ;  and  these,  says  Joseph 
ben  Abraham,  are  matters  which  no  man 
can  demonstrate  to  be  false.  The  light 
sinner  will  be  judged  with  light  fire,  and 
the  heavy  sinner  with  heavy  fire,  and  the 
punishment  will  be  according  to  the  guilt, 
and  of  this  there  is  no  doubt.  For  in- 
stance, the  lodge  of  Absalom  is  the  second 


lodge  ;  that  of  Korah,  the  third  ;  that  of 
Jeroboam,  the  fourth  ;  that  of  Ahab,  the 
fifth  ;  and  that  of  Micah,  the  sixth.  The 
guilt  of  him  who  sows  a  vineyard  with 
divers  seeds,  or  wears  a  garment  of  diveis 
sorts,  though  a  heayy  guilt,  is  not  as  the 
guilt  of  him  who  slays  a  man,  or  profanes 
the  Sabbath  with  intention,  or  worships 
idols.  The  hell  above  corresponds  in  its 
lodges,  and  in  every  other  respect,  with 
the  hell  below,  but  the  soul  is  afQictcd 
with  a  more  sabtle  fire.  After  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  soul  from  the  body,  the  body 
eats  its  corporeal  fruits  in  the  corporeal 
world,  the  soul  eats  its  intellectual  fruits 
in  the  intellectual  world  which  is  to  come. 
So  far  the  exponent  of  the  Cabala,  Joseph 
ben  Abraham  Gikatilla.  The  Rabbis  add 
that  the  upper  hell  is  for  the  sinners  of 
Israel  who  have  transgressed  the  com- 
mandments of  the  law,  and  have  not  re- 
pented. The  lower  hell  is  for  the  uncir- 
cumcised,  the  unbelievers,  the  Sabbath- 
breakers. 

Maimonides,  in  his  Law  of  Man  (folio 
97),  gives  a  somewhat  different  account  of 
these  lodges.  According  to  him,  there 
are  in  every  lodge  ten  peoples  of  the 
seventy  into  which  the  Gentile  world  is 
divided.  Absalom  is  in  the  first,  Doeg  in 
the  second,  Korah  and  his  company  in  the 
third,  Jeroboam  in  the  fourth,  Abab  in 
the  fifth,  Micah  in  the  sixth,  and  Elisha, 
son  of  Abuya,  in  the  seventh.  R.  Joshua 
ben  Levi  says  that  these  are  not  struck  or 
burnt  as  the  others,  because  they  are  of 
God's  dear  ones,  who  said  on  Sinai,  **  We 
will  do  and  be  obedient"  (Ex.  xxiv.  7) 
This  Rabbi  measured  the  lodges  and  found 
them  all  equal — one  hundred  miles  long 
and  fifty  broad,  with  very  many  pits  and 
lions  of  fire  therein.  Nineteen  angels  pre- 
side, says  the  Koran,  over  hell.  Here  we 
find  that  in  every  lodge  is  an  angel  ;  in 
that  of  Absalom  is  Kushiel  ;  in  the 
others,  Lahatiel,  Shaftiel,  Maccathiel, 
Chutriel,  Pasiel,  and  Dalkiel  in  order. 
These  avengers  beat  the  sinners  with  rods 
of  fire,  and  then  cast  them  into  one  of  the 
pits,  where  the  lions  devour  them,  after 
which  they  rise  again,  are  again  beaten, 
and  cast  into  another  pit.  The  repetition 
of  punishment  is  shown  in  Ps.  ix.  18, 
where  the  words  are  not  '*  go  down"  but 
''shall  be  turned."  This  takes  place 
seven  times  a  day  and  three  times  in  the 
night,  and  no  one  of  the  sufferers  sees  his 
fellow,  because  of  the  darkness,  for  all 
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the  darkness  which  was  before  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  is  there. 

The  seven  palaces  or  lodges  of  hell  cor- 
respond with  the  seven  appellations  of  the 
Yetser  Hara,  which  is  called  by  God, 
Gen.  viii.  21,  the  evil  imagination  ;  by 
Moses,  Deut.,  x.  6,  the  uncircumcised  ; 
by  David,  Ps.  li.  10,  the  unclean  ;  by 
Sjloraon,  Prov.  xxv.  21,  the  enemy  ;  by 
Isaiah.  Ivii.  14,  the  stumbling-block  ;  by 
Ezekiel,  xi.  19,  the  stone  :  and  by  Joel, 
i'.  20,  the  northern  or  midnight  wind. 

We  learn  from  other  authorities  that 
every  lodge  is  a  journey  of  300  years  in 
d3pth,.  and  that  all  the  seven  angels  are 
under  the  control  of  Duma,  of  whom  it  is 
said  that  he  was  formerly  of  the  gods  of 
Egypt,  but  afterward  became  the  angel 
of  silence  or  of  death,  and  the  supreme 
prince  of  hell.  Every  angel  has  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  assistants  ;  and 
two  scribes  are  continually  busied  in  allot- 
ting to  every  one  of  the  damned  his  proper 
position.  None  of  the  damned  shall 
know  his  own  name,  but  there  will  be 
more  praise  of  God  in  hell  than  in  heaven, 
because  every  one  who  is  in  a  lodge  above 
his  fellow  will  praise  God  for  his  prefer- 
ment. We  are  also  told  that  in  every  one 
of  the  lodges  are  7,000  holes,. in  every 
hole  7,000  fissures,  in  every  fissure  7,000 
scorpions,  in  every  scorpion  seven  articula- 
tions, and  in  every  articulation  1,000 
casks  of  gall.  Besides  this  there  are  in 
every  lodge  seven  floods  of  deadly  poison, 
the  which,  if  a  man  do  but  touch  it,  he 
shall  burst  atwain. 

Sinners  are  punished  immediately  after 
their  death.  The  mode  of  punishment  is 
chiefly  by  intense  heat  and  intense  cold. 
The  cold  is  derived  from  a  paraphrase  of 
Jonathan  ben  Aziel  in  Job  xxviii.  5, 
which  he  explains,  **  under  it  is  Gehin- 
nom,  which  for  the  cold  of  its  snow  is 
converted  into  fire."  Some  say,  in  every 
lodge  of  hell  there  are  seven  floods  of  fire 
and  seven  of  hail.  This  may  serve  to 
throw  a  light  on  the  gnashing  of  teeth  in 
the  outer  darkness  of  the  Evangelist,  which 
seems  less  appropriately  considered  the  re- 
sult of  heat  than  of  cold.  The  wicked 
spring  from  the  hail  into  the  fire,  and 
from  the  fire  into  the  hail,  and  Duma 
drives  ihem  as  a  shepherd  drives  his  sheep, 
from  mountain  to  hill,  and  from  hill  to 
mountain.  So  Ps.  xlix.  14,  **  like  sheep 
they  are  laid  in  the  grave  ;  death  shall 
feed  (on)  them.*'     Another  account  says 


that  the  wicked  remain  for  half  the  year 
in  fire,  and  then  for  half  the  year  in  hail 
and  snow  ;  and  the  cold,  it  is  added,  is  a 
greater  torture  than  the  heat.  The  alter- 
nation of  heat  and  cold,  of  fire  and  ice,  is 
familiar  to  the  student  of  Milton  and  of 
Shakespeare.  It  is  Claudio,  who  fear* 
for  his  delighted  spirit  in  **  Measure  for 
Measure" — 

To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick. ribbed  ice. 

With  regard  to  the  fire,  not  the  place, 
of  hell,  opinions  differ  as  to  the  time  of 
its  creation.  Some  pay  it  was  formed  on 
the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  others  on  the 
second  day,  as  Maimonides  in  his  Law  of 
Man  (folio  97),  *'  on  the  second  day  God 
created  the  firmament  and  the  angels,  and 
the  fire  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  the  fire  of 
hell,"  for  which  reason  it  is  not  said  of  the 
work  of  that  day,  as  of  the  work  of  the 
remaining  days,  that  God  saw  that  it  was 
good.  Others  again  hold  it  to  have  been 
prepared  as  a  warning,  before  sin  existed, 
with  the  creation  of  the  world.  Ordinary 
fire  was  created  by  the  Deity  on  the  go- 
ing out  of  the  Sabbath.  R.  Josi  says  two 
things  occurred  to  God  to  be  created  on 
the  coming  in  of  the  Sabbath,  but  they 
were  not  created  till  its  going  out. 
Knowledge  was  created  for  Adam,  like 
that  above,  and  God  took  two  stones  and 
struck  them  one  on  the  other,  and  pro- 
duced fire.  It  was  on  this  niglit,  they 
add,  that  Adam  was  dismissed  from  Para- 
dise. The  elemental  fire  differs  from  the 
fire  of  hell.  As  the  Sabbath  is  but  a  six- 
tieth part  of  heaven,  so  our  fire  is  but  a 
sixtieth  of  the  fire  of  hell.  It  is  dark. 
No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible,  says 
Milton,  borrowing  his  idea  perhaps  from 
the  Talmudists.  A  land  **  where  the  light 
is  as  darkness,'*  says  Job,  x.  22,  referring 
probably  to  the  grave,  but  according  to 
some  Hebrew  comsiientators,  to  hell. 
The  children  of  the  kingdom,  says  Mat- 
thew (viii.  12),  shall  be  cast  out  into  outer 
darkness — perhaps  contrasting  the  infernal 
gloom  with  the  inner  darkness  of  the 
mind.  And  the  three  days'  darkness  of 
the  Egyptians  is  explained  in  Wisdom 
xvii.  14,  as  an  intolerable  night  which 
came  upon  them  out  of  the  bottoms  of  in- 
evitable hell.  The  fire  of  hell,  moreover, 
is  extremely  fine,  not  properly  corporeal, 
receiving  increment  from  things  and  de- 
vouring them.     The  force  of  this  fire  was 
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set  in  Gehinnom  as  the  bands  of  the  sepa- 
rate Intelligences  or  angels  were  set  in 
heaven.  Kabbi  Jeremiah  bar  Abba  said 
of  the  fiery  stream  which  issued  from  un- 
der the  throne  of  glory  (Daniel  vii.  10) 
that  the  ministering  thousand  thousands 
would  arise  from  it,  and  the  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  from  the  sweat  of  fire 
caused  by  the  fear  of  the  beasts  drawing 
the  chariot.  Where  will  they  go  to  ? 
Kab  Zutra  bar  Tobias  said  they  will  be 
poured  upon  the  heads  of  the  wicked  in 
Gehinnom,  grounding  his  opinion  upon 
the  words  of  Jeremiah,  xxiii.  19,  **  Be- 
hold, the  tempest  of  the  Lord  ;  His  fury 
is  gone  forth,  yea,  a  whirling  tempest ;  it 
shall  burst  upon  the  head  of  the  wicked.  ** 
Probably  Elias  had  this  idea  of  Rab  Zutra 
in  his  mind  when  he  spoke  of  Gehinnom 
as  being  located  above  the  firmament. 
Between  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  Gehin- 
nom there  is  but  a  hair's-breadth  is  an  ex- 
pression drawn  from  Ps.  1.  3,  **  a  fire  shall 
be  very  tempestuous  round  about  Him." 
The  Cabalists  in  their  Zohar  Bereshith 
(p.  40)  place  this  river  of  fire  in  the  third 
mansion  of  the  earth,  ^nd  make  it  fiow 
over  the  heads  of  the  damned.  In  this 
fiery  stream  must  all  the  dead,  even  the 
just,  be  purified,  except  those  slain  for 
God's  holiness,  because  these  have  drunk 
with  gladness  the  cup  of  trembling  in  this 
world  for  the  holiness  of  God.  Sammael 
is  also  declared  by  the  Cabalists  to  be  the 
head  of  the  evil  spirits,  and  Ashmedai 
(Asmodeus),  and  the  former  is  represented 
as  gnashing  his  teeth  in  hell  over  the 
damned. 

The  body  and  soul  will  be  judged  to- 
gether on  the  day  of  resurrection.  An  in- 
genious discussion  between  the  Emperor 
Antoninus  and  Rabbi  or  Rabbenu  Hakka- 
dosh  is  mentioned  in  the  tractate  of  San- 
hedrin.  The  Emperor  objected  to  the 
Jewish  divine  that  both  body  and  soul 
might  excuse  themselves  from  judgment. 
The  body  might  say,  **  It  is  the  soul  who 
is  the  sinner,  for  from  the  day  in  which  I 
was  separated  from  it  I  have  lain  silent  in 
my  sepulchre  like  a  stone."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  soul  might  say,  "  It  is  the  body 
which  is  the  sinner,  for  from  the  day  in 
which  we  parted  company  I  have  flitted  to 
and  fro  in  the  air  like  a  bird."  Rabbi 
answered,  "  To  what  shall  I  liken  this?  I 
will  liken  it  to  a  lord  *  of  flesh  and  blood ' 
(a  Hebrew  expression  for  a  non-Jew)  who 
owned  a  pleasant  orchard,  wherein  were 


pleasant  first-ripe  figs.  The  lord  set 
therein  two  keepers,  one  halt,  the  other 
blind.  Quoth  the  halt  to  the  blind,  *  I 
see  pleasant  first-ripe  figs  in  the  orchard  ; 
come,  carry  me,  and  we  will  take  and  eat 
our  fill  of  them.'  They  did  accordingly. 
After  some  days  the  lord  of  that  orchard 
came,  and  said  unto  them,  '  The  pleasant 
first-ripe  figs,  where  are  they  V  The  halt 
answered,  *  Have  I  feet  at  all  able  to  at- 
tain   unto  them? '     The    blind    replied, 

*  Have  I  eyes  at  all  to  look  upon  them  V 
What  did  the  lord  of  that  orchard  do  ? 
He  mounted  the  one  on  the  other  pick-a- 
pack,  and  so  judged  them  both.  Thus 
said  Rabbenu  llakkadosh,  the  Holy  One, 
blessed  be  He,  will  bring  the  soul  and 
cast  it  upon  the  body,  and  judge  them  as 
one  ;  for  it  is  said  (Ps.  1.  4),  *  He  shall 
call  to  the  heavens  from  above,  and  to  the 
earth,  that  He  may  judge  His  people.' 
The  heavens  above,  that  is  the  soul  ;  the 
earth,  that  is  the  body." 

•  The  common  view  of  antiquity  placed 
hell,  the  Infernus  of  the  Vulgate,  beneath 
the  earth.  The  place  of  hell  is  above  the 
firmament,  according  to  a  tradition  of  the 
school  of  Elijah,  and  some  say  behind  the 
mountains  of  darkness.  Again,  the  place 
of  hell  is  the  centre  of  the  world.  But 
this  centre  is  not  to  be  understood,  as  by 
the  mathematicians,  to  be  an  indivisible 
point,  for  the  magnitude  of  hell  is  great. 
The  Rabbis  tell  us  that  the  land  of  Egypt 
is  400  miles  square,  and  that  this  land  of 
Egypt  is  only  a  sixtieth  part  of  the  land 
of  Ethiopia  ;  that  Ethiopia  is  but  a  six- 
tieth of  the  world,  of  which,  says  R.  Ge- 
da'.iah  in  *'The  Chain  of  the  Kabbala" 
(folio  86),  the  length  is  520  years'  jour- 
ney and  the  breadth  500  years  ;  that  the 
world  is  but  a  sixtieth  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden  or  heaven,  and  the  Garden  of  Eden 
but  a  sixtieth  of  Gehinnom  or  hell.  In 
fact,  the  whole  pendent'  world  is  but  as  a 
pot-lid  when  compared  with  hell.  Some, 
however,  say  that  hell  is  without  measure- 
ment. The  Cabalists  hold  the  region  of 
nell  to  be  in  the  north.  There  is  the 
lodge  of  devils,  of  earthquakes,  of  spirits, 
of  demons,  of  lightnings,  and  of  thun- 
ders. Thence,  too,  comes  forth  evil  into 
the  world,  as  it  is  said  (Jer.  i.  14),  *'  Out 
of  the  north  an  evil  shall  break  forth." 

R.  Jeremiah  bar  Eleazar  said  Gehinnom 
has  three  gates — one  in  the  wilderness, 
through  which  Korah  and  all  the  men  that 
appertained  unto   him  w^t  down   aliv« 
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into  Sheol  (A.V.  **  the  pit  ")>  ««<!  the 
earth  closed  apon  them  ;  another  in  the 
sea,  for  says  Jonah,  '*  Oat  of  the  belly  of 
Sheor'  (A.V.  **  hell")  "  cried  I"  ;  and 
a  third  in  Jerusalem  (Is.  xxxi.  9),  '*  The 
Lordy  whose  fire  is  in  Zion,  and  His  fur- 
nace in  Jerusalem"  ;  and  it  was  a  tra- 
dition of  the  school  of  R.  Ishmael  that  the 
fire  in  Zion  is  Gehinnom,  and  the  furnace 
in  Jerusalem  the  gate  of  Gehinnom.  It 
is  said  in  *'  Sliahbath"  that  the  fire  of 
hell  warmed  the  baths  of  Tiberias.  But 
in  the  matter  of  these  gates  there  is  dis- 
agreement. Some  say  the  gates  of  Gehin- 
nom are  eight  thousand,  others  one 
thousand,  others  fifty,  and  others  seven. 
This  last  number  corresponds  with  that 
of  the  gates  of  the  Muslim  hell,  as  in  the 
Surah  Alhijr,  or  of  the  heaven  of  the 
Christian.  There  are  seven  hells  also 
among  the  Hindoos,  as  there  are  among 
the  Muslims. 

Immanuel  ben  Solomon,  of  Rome,  gives 
in  his  Mekhahheroth,  or  Poetical  Composi- 
tions, a  graphic  description  of  hell.  Like 
Dante  or  ^neas  he  has  his  conductor — 
Daniel,  the  man  greatly  beloved  —  who 
shows  him,  with  the  necessary  explana- 
tions, the  bridge  and  the  tortuous  path, 
and  the  boiling  pots  filled  with  molten 
brass  and  iron  and  tin  and  lead,  and  many 
other  marvellous  matters  of  which  space 
f 01  bids  the  enumeration,  in  the  midst  of 
bitter  cries  and  storms  of  fire.  There  the 
Rabbi  sees  Aristotle,  because  he  believed 
in  the  eternity  of  the  world  ;  and  Plato, 
because  he  believed  his  words  to  be  the 
words  of  prophecy  ;  and  Hippocrates,  be- 
cause he  was  a  miser  of  his  knowledge  ; 
and  Galen — fulfilling  what  is  written  in 
Eiddushin,  that  the  best  of  the  physicians 
are  in  hell,  because,  according  to  Kashi, 
they  pay  little  regard  to  God  {uhi  tres 
medici  duo  atkei),  and  sometimes  kill 
people,  and  are  able  to  heal  the  poor  and 
heal  him  not. 

Concerning  those  who  are  punished  in 
hell,  we  learn  from  a  tradition  of  the 
school  of  Shammai,  the  austere  antagonist 
of  the  milder  school  of  Hillel,  that  men 
will  be  made  up  finally  into  three  bands 
of  the  perfectly  good,  whose  good  works 
preponderate  ;  the  perfectly  bad,  whose 
bad  works  preponderate  ;  and  the  indiffer- 
ent or  middling.  The  good  will  be  sealed 
at  once  for  life  everlasting  ;  the  bad  will 
be  sealed  at  once  for  Gehinnom,  called  in 
Daniel  xii.  2,  '*  shame  and  everlasting  ab- 


horrence," two  names  more  appropriate 
to  hell,  as  it  is  generally  conceived,  than 
any  of  those  seven  already  mentioned  by 
Joshua  ben  Levi  ;  but  the  middling  will 
descend  into  Gehinnom  for  a  period  only. 
These  will  squeak  (the  equivalent  given  by 
Buxtorf  for  the  word  interpreted  by  Rashi 
^*  weep")  and  wail  amid  their  punishments 
for  their  destined  time,  and  then  arise 
never  to  redescend.  As  Tobit  said  (xiii. 
2),  ''He  leadeth  down  to  hell,  and 
bringeth  np  again." 

It  is  of  these  that  Hannah  spake  in  1 
Sam.  ii.  6  :  ''  The  Lord  killeth,  and 
maketh  alive :  He  bringeth  down  to 
Sheol,  and  bringeth  up  ;"  and  these  are 
that  third  part  of  the  prophet  Zechariah, 
xiii.  9,  which  should  be  brought  through 
the  fire,  and  refined  as  silver  is  refined, 
and  tried  as  gold  is  tried. 

The  question  is  likely  to  arise.  Who  are 
the  perfectly  bad  ?  They  are  distinctly 
set  forth  as  the  Minim  or  heretics,  the 
Moserotk  or  betrayers,  the  Meshummadim 
or  apostates,  and  the  Epicureans,  or  those 
who  disbelieve  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  hold  the  law  to  be  a  lie  ;  those 
who  separate  themselves  from  the  ways  of 
the  congregation,  and  who  spread  the  fear 
of  them  as  tyrants  through  the  hind  of  the 
living  ;  those  who  sin  and  cause  others  to 
sin,  like  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  and 
his  fellows  in  Israel.  These  shall  go  down 
to  Hinnom,  and  be  condemned  therein  to 
generations  of  generations.  It  is  to  these 
that  the  last  words  of  Isaiah,  Ixvi.  24,  re- 
fer :  *'  their  worm  shall  not  die,  neither 
shall  their  fire  be  quenched."  The  fol- 
lowing, it  is  also  written,  shall  have  no 
share  in  the  world  to  come  :  the  genera- 
tion of  the  Deluge,  the  generation  of 
Babel,  the  generation  of  the  Desert,  the 
company  of  Eorah,  the  men  of  Sodom, 
informers,  and  the  974  generations  which 
were  determined  to  be  created  but  were 
not  created,  in  consideration  of  the  law. 
before  the  creation  of  the  world.  Of 
these  some  are  planted  from  time  to  time 
in  the  generations  of  the  world.  They 
are  the  people  of  fierce  countenance,  and 
are  chiefiy  responsible  for  the  miseries  and 
evils  of  mankind. 

Of  the  perfectly  bad  another  punish- 
ment is  mentioned.  While  the  bodies  of 
the  just  shall  enter  into  peace,  rest  on 
their  beds,  and  their  souls  be  bound  in 
the  bundle  of  life,  and  after  twelve  months 
treasured  in  heaven  under  the  throne  of 
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glory,  the  bodies  of  these  wicked  ones 
shall  have  no  peace,  their  souls  shall  be 
bridled,  and  God  shall  sling  them  out  of 
the  hollow  of  a  sling — or,  it  is  said,  one 
angel  shall  stand  at  one  end  of  the  world, 
and  another  at  the  other,  and  sling  them 
to  and  fro.  Thus  will  they  be  blown  with 
restless  violence  about  the  universe. 

Said  K.  Chanina  :  ''All  who  descend 
into  hell  rise  again,  except  three,  who  de- 
scend and  rise  no  more.  They  are  adul- 
terers, those  who  whiten  (shame)  the  faces 
of  their  neighbors  in  public,  and  those 
who  give  their  neighbors  an  evil  name ' ' 
(cf.  Matt.  v.  22.)  The  Tosephoth,  who 
added  to  the  commentary  of  Rashi,  ex- 
plains this  passage  to  mean  that  they  do 
not  re-ascend  immediately,  but  only  after 
twelve  months,  and,  it  is  added,  all  may 
escape  punishment  by  repentance  in  this 
life. 

It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile — ^though  they 
are  doubtless  reconcilable  —  Kabbinical 
views  about  the  duration  of  punishment. 
Leon  de  Modcna  held  that  the  torments 
of  the  damned  would  be  perpetual,  as 
their  souls  were  eternal.  Manasseh  ben- 
Israel,  though  of  opinion  that  the  soul  can- 
not perish,  refused  to  affirm  that  punish- 
ment was  everlasting,  while  Maimonides, 
and  Abrabanel,  and  Kimchi  considered 
that  the  souls  of  the  wholly  wicked  would 
perish  with  their  bodies. 

Scattered  through  the  Talmud  are  de- 
scriptions of  certain  persons  who  shall  fall 
into  hell — a  doom  which  is  commonly  de- 
rived from  some  Biblical  text,  and  sup- 
ported by  it.  Among  these  persons  are 
those  who  talk  of  the  failings  of  the  wise 
after  their  death,  those  whose  spirit  is 
puffed  up,  those  who  separate  themselves 
from  the  law,  those  who  teach  pupils  un- 
worthy of  their  teaching,  and  those  who, 
like  Ahab,  walk  after  the  counsel  of  their 
wives.  The  Persians  and  Babylonians 
are  set  apart  for  hell.  For  him  who 
uses  foul  language  hell  is  made  deeper. 
All  the  varieties  of  hell  will  have  domi- 
nation over  the  angry  man.  This  opin- 
ion receives  in  some  measure  the  sup- 
port of  the  Evangelist  Matthew  (v.  22). 
He  who  takes  money  from  the  hand  of  a 
woman  into  his  own  hand,  or  from  his 
own  hand  gives  money  into  hers,  in  order 
that  he  may  look  upon  her — though  he  be 
like  Moses  who  received  the  law  from 
Mount  Sinai — shall  not  escape  the  judg- 
ment of  hell.    Here  the  manner  as  well  as 


the  substance  of  the  speech  recalls  Mat- 
thew (v.  28). 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  persons  are 
mentioned  who  will  escape  hell,  or  have 
their  torment  therein  lightened.  Who- 
ever articulates  every  letter  while  reading 
the  Shema  (Deut.  vi.  4-9)  will  have  hell 
cooled  for  him.  Three  kinds  will  never 
see  the  face  of  hell,  those  who  are  ground 
down  by  poverty,  those  who  suffer  from 
bowel  sickness,  and  those  who  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  creditors.  To  these  three  some 
Rabbis,  whose  experience  of  matrimony 
was  perhaps  unfortunate,  add  those  who 
have  a  shrew  to  wife.  Charity  to  the 
poor,  by  feeding  them  and  otherwise, 
opens  the  door  of  escape  from  hell.  Who- 
ever shears  a  portion  of  his  goods  for  the 
poor,  and  is  charitable,  is  released  from 
the  judgment  of  hell.  A  passage  in  Gittin 
likens  the  charitable  and  the  uncharitable 
to  two  ewes  passing  through  a  river  of 
water  :  the  ewe  which  is  shorn  reaches  the 
opposite  bank  in  safety,  but  the  ewe  which 
remains  unshorn  is  drowned.  It  is  also 
said,  Prov.  x.  2,  and  Prov.  xi.  4,  charity 
(A.V.  '*  righteousness  ")  **  delivereth 
from  death. "  This  is  sometimes  recited, 
at  the  present  day,  at  a  burial,  by  the 
keeper  of  the  ground  or  other  person, 
when  money  is  commonly  given  for  the 
use  of  the  poor. 

The  punishment  of  hell  is  not  continu- 
ous. Through  God's  pity  the  condemned 
have  rest  at  prayer  times,  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  the  new  moon  (Is.  Ixvi.  23).  One 
hour  and  a  half  is  allowed  them  three 
times  a  day,  for  the  morning,  afternoon, 
and  evening  prayers,  making  four  hours 
and  a  half  every  day,  or  twenty-seven 
hours  in  six  days.  On  the  Sabbath  they 
rest  the  whole  day  of  twenty-four  hours. 
They  have  thus  fifty-one  hours  of  repose 
in  the  week.  The  fire  will  then  smoulder, 
and  the  prisoned  souls  keep  holiday.  On 
Friday,  however,  they  suffer  double  tor- 
ture, to  compensate  for  its  remission  on 
Saturday.  In  the  treatise  of  the  Talmud 
called  Sanhedrin,  Turnus  Rufus,  the  repro- 
bate whom  Scaliger  supposes  to  be  the 
Emperor  Vespasian,  the  same  Rufus  who  is 
credited  with  having  driven  a  plough  over 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  laid  waste  its 
Temple,  asks  R.  Akiba  how  the  dignity 
of  the  Sabbath  is  shown  to  be  above  that 
of  the  other  days  of  the  week.  **  From 
the  sepulchre  of  thy  father,"  answers  R. 
Akiba ;  ''for  from  his  grave  smoke  as- 
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cends  every  day  of  the  week,  as  he  was 
condemned  and  burned,  but  none  comes 
out  on  the  Sabbath,  on  which  day  the  sin- 
ners in  Gehinnom  have  respite.*' 

The  presidinfi^  angel  of  hell,  Duma,  has 
three  keys  with  which  he  opens  three 
doors  on  the  side  of  the  wilderness,  dis- 
closing to  the  damned  a  glimmering  of 
the  light  of  the  world.  But  smoke  from 
the  burning  fires  obscures  their  view.  To 
remedy  this  three  subordinates  of  Duma 
waft  away  this  smoke  with  three  vans. 

An  illustration  of  the  condition  of  the 
damned  is  shown  in  Gittin  (folio  57). 
Onkelos,  son  of  Ealonicus,  sister's  son  of 
Titus,  raises  up  that  emperor  by  necro- 
mancy, and  inquires  what  is  his  punish- 
ment for  his  counsel  against  Israel.  '*  I 
am  judged,"  answers  Titus,  **  and  burned, 
and  my  ashes  are  gathered  and  dispersed 
over  seven  seas."  Afterward  he  raises  up 
Balaam  in  the  same  manner,  and  the 
prophet's  reply  to  the  same  question  of 
Onkelos  reveals,  as  the  reader  may  dis- 
cover for  himself,  a  torture  still  more  ter- 
rible than  that  of  Titus.  R.  Isaac  said  : 
"  The  worm  is  cruel  to  the  dead,  like  a 
needle  in  the  flesh  of  the  living."  Speak- 
ing of  the  place  where  Korah  was  swal- 
lowed up,  a  Rabbi  says  :  **  I  saw  two  fis 
sures  emitting  smoke.  I  took  some  wool, 
wetted  it  in  water,  and  fixed  it  on  the 
point  of  a  spear,  and  put  it  in  one  of  the 
fissures  ;  when  I  took  it  out  it  was  burned. 
I  listened  and  heard  those  within,"  who, 
as  Rashi  here  explains,  went  down  quick 
into  the  pit,  "  saying,  *  Moses  and  his  law 
is  the  truth,  but  we  are  liars.'  "  Every 
thirty  days,  it  was  declared  to  him,  hell 
turns  them  here,  as  flesh  is  turned  in  a 
pot-  On  a  day  R.  Akiba  was  walking  in 
a  graveyard.  There  he  lit  upon  a  man 
with  his  face  as  black  as  a  coal,  laden  with 
wood  upon  his  shoulders,  and  he  was 
hastening  with  it,  running  like  a  horse. 
R.  Akiba  commanded  him  to  stop,  and 
said  to  him,  **  My  son  !  wherefore  art 
thou  in  such  hard  servitude  ?  If  thou  art 
a  slave,  and  thy  lord  sets  his  yoke  upon 
thee,  I  will  redeem  thee  from  it  and  set 
thee  free,  and  if  thou  art  poor,  I  will 
make  thee  rich."  The  man  answered 
unto  him,  '*  Leave  me,  sir,  I  beg,  for  I 
cannot  stay."  Quoth  Akiba,  **  Art  thou 
of  the  sons  of  men,  or  of  the  devils?" 
The  man  answered,  "  I  am  of  the  dead, 
and  every  day  I  cut  wood  to  make  the  fire 
in   which    I    burn."      Said    R.    Akiba, 


"  What  was  thy  business  in  thy  life- 
time ?"  The  man  answered,  "I  was  a 
collector  of  taxes,  and  accepted  the  per- 
sons of  the  rich  and  slew  the  poor — nay, 
more,  I  married  a  betrothed  maid,  on  the 
day  of  Kippur."  Said  R.  Abika,  **  My 
son  !  hast  thou  heard  thv  task- masters 
speak  of  aught  of  remedy  for  thee  ?"  He 
answered,  **  Delay  me  not;  maybe  the 
masters  of  vengeance  will  be  wroth  against 
me  !  For  me  there  is  no  remedy,  nor 
have  I  heard  of  aught  of  redemption  save 
this  I  heard  them  say  unto  me,  '  If  there 
be  to  thee  a  son  who  may  stand  in  the  con- 
gregation and  cry  aloud  in  the  congrega- 
tion, **  Bless  ye  the  Lord,  who  is  blessed  !" 
then  shalt  thou  be  released  from  ven- 
geance.' But  I  have  no  son.  Yet  1  left 
my  wife  with  child,  and  I  know  not 
whether  she  bore  male  or  female  ;  and  if 
she  bore  a  male,  who  will  teach  him  the 
law  ?"  Said  R.  Akiba,  *'  What  is  thy 
name?"  He  answered  him,  "Akiba." 
**  And  thy  wife's  name  ?"  He  answered, 
**  Sosmira."  **  And  the  name  of  thy 
city?"  "Aldoka."  And  Lsaac  Aboab, 
the  author  of  the  Menoratk  hammaor,  or 
**  Lamp  of  Light,"  from  which  the  fore- 
going is  derived,  goes  on  to  tell  how  Akiba 
pitied  the  condemned  man,  and  wandered 
from  city  to  city  till  he  came  to  Aldoka, 
and  asked  concerning  him  and  the  people 
replied,  *^  May  his  bones  be  beaten  in 
Gehinnom  to  dust  !"  Then  he  asked 
after  his  wife,  and  they  answered,  **  May 
her  name  and  memory  be  wiped  away 
from  the  world  1"  Then  he  asked  after 
his  son,  and  they  told  him  he  was  jet  un- 
circumcised.  Whereupon  Akiba  took  him 
and  fasted  for  him  forty  days,  and  trained 
him,  and  taught  him  what  was  requisite, 
and  brought  him  into  the  congregation, 
where  he  cried,  **  Bless  ye  the  Lord,  who 
is  blessed  forever  and  forever  I"  And 
in  that  hour  was  his  father  delivered. 

All  inhabitants  of  the  world,  even  the 
good,  as  some  Rabbis  opine,  must  de- 
scend into  hell.  Just  as  one  buying  ves- 
sels from  a  non-Jew  must  purify  those  of 
wood  and  metal,  some  by  cold  water, 
others  by  hot,  and  others  by  fire,  while 
those  of  clay  must  be  broken  and  never 
used  again,  so  must  the  souls  of  men  be 
purified  of  the  stain  left  in  them  by  their 
sin,  **  for  there  is  not  a  just  man  upon 
earth  that  doeth  good  and  sinneth  not" 
(Eccles.  vii.  20).  Those,  however,  who 
have  acted  as  the  wicked,  once  perhaps  or 
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twice,  require  but  little  purification — a 
washing  as  it  were  with  cold  water  only — 
and  are  not  detained  in  hell,  but  quickly 
pass  through  it.  But  the  perfectly 
wicked,  defiled  with  ill  belief  or  detesta- 
ble deeds,  who  have  never  thought  of 
repentance,  and  are  unwashed  with  the 
nitre  of  the  divine  commands,  these  like 
the  vessels  of  clay  are  wholly  destroyed. 
The  good  may  biing  up  with  them  out  of 
hell  those  wicked  ones  who  have  thought 
of  repentance,  but  too  late  to  make  any 
expiation.  These  are  naked,  but  the  good 
will  covtT  them  with  their  own  garments. 
Moreover,  as  Gehinnom  surrounds  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  the  good  must  need  pass 
through  the  former  to  reach  the  latter. 

Punishment  is  represented  as  a  purga- 
torial process  in  **  Chagigah"  (folio  15 
5),  and  there  too  is  shown  the  efficacy  of 
intercession  for  the  dead.  A  divine  de- 
cree passed  concerning  Acher  after  his 
death,  that  he  should  not  be  judged,  and 
that  he  should  not  enter  the  world  to 
come.  Said  R.  Meir,  "  When  I  die,  I 
will  cause  smoke  to  ascend  from  bis 
sepulchre  ;  that  is,  I  will  cause  him  to  be 
judged."  Judgment  accordingly  took 
place  after  Meir's  death,  and  smoke  as- 
cended from  the  sepulchre  of  Acher. 
"  When  I  die,"  said  R.  Jonathan,  ''  I 
will  extinguish  the  fire."  R.  Jonathan 
died  and  the  smoke  ceased  ;  that  is,  the 
fire  of  Acher's  punishment  was  quenched. 
So  there  is  a  tradition  of  the  school  of 
Ishmael,  that  in  the  hour  of  David's  grief 
for  Absalom  hell  was  cloven  beneath  him, 
and  the  king  was  much  moved.  In  2 
Sam.  xviii.  33,  and  xix.  4,  the  reader  will 
find  that  the  words  "  My  son''  are  re- 
peated eight  times.  The  seven  times  de- 
livered Absalom  from  the  seven  lodges  of 
hell,  the  eighth  time  set  his  bead  on  his 
body,  and,  according  to  some,  raised  him 
np  to  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

The  fire  of  Gehinnom  has  no  power  over 
the  Rabbis.  This  may  be  proved  from 
the  salamander.  As  this  beast,  which  is 
born  of  fire,  gives  immunity  from  burning 
to  any  one  anointed  with  its  blood,  so 
the  disciples  of  the  wise,  whose  whole 
body  is  compact  of  fire  ("Is  not  my  word 
like  as  a  fire  ?  saith  the  Lord,"  Jer.  xxiii. 
29),  are  a  fortiori  exempted  from  its 
noxious  influence.  Resh  Lakish  says  that 
the  fire  of  Gehinnom  has  no  power  over 
the  transgressors  of  Israel,  and  draws  his 
argument  from  the  golden  altar.     As  the 


fire  had  during  so  many  years  no  force 
over  the  altar,  though  its  plating  was  but 
a  dinar  in  thickness,  so  a  fortiori  has  it 
none  over  Jewish  sinners,  who  are  as  full 
of  God's  word,  which  is  as  gold,  as  a 
pomegranate  is  full  of  pips.  Such  are  the 
last  words  of  the  tractate  of  "  Chagigah." 
The  meaning  of  **  power"  in  these  pas- 
sages is  power  to  burn,  as  it  is  elsewhere 
expressed  in  full,  and  corroborated  by  Is. 
xliii.  2,  **  O  Jacob  I  0  Israel  I  thou  art 
mine  ;  when  thou  walkest  through  the  fire 
thou  shalt  not  be  burned,  neither  shall 
the  fiame  kindle  upon  thee."  A  reason 
for  this  limitation  of  the  power  of  fire  is, 
that  all  the  souls  of  the  children  of  Istael 
come  from  a  holy  place,  which  is  but  a 
version  of  the  preceding  text.  The  fire 
of  hell  is  only  to  alarm  and  terrify  them, 
and  should  some  few  be  burned  awhile 
for  their  evil  deeds,  Abraham,  who  per- 
formed  God's  commandments,  and  entered 
for  the  sake  of  the  holiness  of  the  Name 
the  fire  of  the  Chaldees,  will  come  down 
and  bring  them  up  out  of  hell  by  his  merit, 
for  God  showed  Abraham  hell  and  cap- 
tivity, and  he  chose  the  latter.  It  is  also 
said  that  Elijah,  on  the  outgoing  of  the 
Sabbath,  brings  up  from  hell  those  whose 
sins  have  been  forgiven,  and  occasionally 
takes  their  chastisement  upon  himself. 
Thus  it  is  clear  that  debased  souls  may, 
by  the  intercession  of  the  righteous,  be 
advanced  to  everlasting  life  ;  when  puri- 
fied by  their  passion,  they  will  return  to 
their  original  element. 

The  time  of  their  durance  will  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  enormity  of  their  sins, 
but  it  is  an  axiom  that  all  Israel  has  a  por- 
tion in  the  world  to  come.  No  Hebrew, 
however  wicked,  unless  indeed  he  has 
reached  the  degree  of  impiety  of  the  per- 
fectly bad,  will  bo  tortured  in  hell  beyond 
the  space  of  twelve  months.  The  expres- 
sion twelve  months  is  used  instead  of  a 
year  to  avoid  the  addition,  it  is  said,  of 
the  intercalary  month,  Veadar.  The  pun- 
ishment of  the  generation  of  the  Deluge, 
of  the  Egyptians,  of  Job,  of  Gog  and 
Magog,  extends  not  beyond  a  year.  The 
worst  of  the  transgressors  of  Israel,  as  the 
worst  of  the  transgressors  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world,  will  after  the  expiration  of 
that  time  bo  wholly  consumed  as  to  their 
bodies,  and  burned  as  to  their  souls,  and 
the  wind  will  scatter  them,  and  thev  shall 
be  ashes  under  the  soles  of  the  feet  of  the 
righteous^  as    in    tbe  conclusion  of    the 
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prophecy  of  Malachi  has  been  described. 
Lest,  however,  his  relations  should  be  sup- 
posed to  have  deserved  so  great  a  punish- 
ment, no  Jew  prays  for  his  dead,  nor  cere- 
monially mourns  them  for  a  whole  year. 

For  twelve  months  the  soul  goes  every 
week  to  visit  its  body,  and  see  if  it  may 
enter  therein,  but  the  beginning  of  every 
month  and  the  end  of  the  year  are  especial 
occasions.  Therefore,  ht  the  present  day 
among  the  Sephardim,  the  Hashcabah,  or 
prayer  for  the  repose  of  the  dead,  is  said 
every  morning  of  the  week  of  mourning, 
and  at  the  end  of  thirty  days,  and  at  the 
end  of  eleven  months,  as  well  as  on  every 
anniversary.  In  addition,  a  Hashcabah  is 
said  for  eleven  months  every  Sabbath 
afternoon. 

The  efficacy  of  a  prayer  called  Eaddish 
is  great  A  good  son  may,  by  saying  this 
prayer  in  public,  redeem  his  father  and 
mother  from  hell.  Thus  Abraham  de- 
livered his  father  Terah  (Gen.  xv.  15). 
Eaddish  is  said  for  eleven  months  only,  as 
it  is  only  the  wicked  who  are  punished  for 
twelve.  Eaddish  will  one  day  be  said  by 
Zerubbabel  standing  on  his  feet  before  the 
Lord.  His  voice  will  reach  from  end  to 
end  of  the  world,  and  all  its  inhabitants 
and  all  the  inhabitants  of  hell  shall  answer 
"  Amen  !"  Then  shall  God,  hearing  this, 
give  to  Michael  and  Gabriel  keys  to  open 
the  forty  thousand  doors  of  hell  (Is.  xxvi. 
2).  These  angels  shall  open  the  doors, 
and  because  of  the  depth  of  the  pits  shall 
reach  out  their  hands,  and  take  up  the 
damned  as  a  man  brings  his  fellow  by  a 


cord  out  of  a  pit  (Pa.  xl.  2).  Then  shall 
these  two  angels  wash  them,  and  anoint 
them,  and  heal  the  wounds  of  hell,  and 
clothe  them  with  good  and  fair  garments, 
and  take  them  by  the  hand  and  lead  them 
into  God's  presence.  Other  authorities 
say  that  they  must  remain  till  resurrection, 
and  then  the  son  of  David,  that  is  David 
himself,  will  pass  over  to  deliver  them. 

Finally,  the  duration  of  the  Hebrew 
hell  seems  to  be  limited.  '*  Gehinnom 
fails,"  we  are  told  in  the  Talmud.  It  will 
fail  at  the  last  judgment,  but  another  hell 
will  then  bo  drawn  from  the  sun.  On 
ordinary  occasions,  before  the  sun  rises 
every  morning  his  heat  is  modified  in  a 
pool  of  water,  lest  the  world  should  be 
burned  up  by  his  fiames.  But  on  the  day 
of-  judgment  God  will  denude  him  of  his 
sheath,  and  the  wicked  will  be*  at  once 
consumed  (Mai.  iv.  1).  The  idea  of  the 
sheath  is  derived  from  the  words  **  in 
them  hath  He  set  a  tabernacle  for  the 
sun"  (Ps.  xix.  5).  His  sheath  is  his 
tabernacle.  In  that  day  the  righteous 
will,  says  Rashi,  be  protected  by  the 
shadow  of  the  law.  ''But  unto  those 
that  fear  my  name  shall  the  sun  of  righte- 
ousness arise  with  healing  in  his  wings" 
(Mai.  iv.  2).  And  it  is  written  also  : 
**  After  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  and  the 
eating  of  the  wild  ox  and  the  leviathan, 
the  whole  world  will  be  renewed,  the 
Yetser  Hara  will  be  purified  and  become 
a  holy  angel,  and  hell  itself  will  be  sancti- 
fied and  set  on  the  borders  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden." — Nineteenth  Century, 
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In  one  of  his  many  tirades  against 
actors,  Dr.  Johnson  very  ungallantly  de- 
clared that  the  famous  Mrs.  Pritchard  was 
in  common  life  *' a  vulgar  idiot,"  but 
that  when  she  appeared  upon  the  stage, 
**  she  seemed  to  be  inspired  by  gentility 
and  understanding."  Johnson's  expres- 
sions show  the  application  to  a  particular 
case  of  a  theory  whiclj  he  held  very 
strongly  and  which  since  his  time  has  often 
been  repeated  by  those  who  have  desired 
to  break  a  lance  with  the  players.  Ex- 
pressed in  general  terms,  it  is  to  the  effect 
that  to  act  well  does  not  recpiire  high  in- 
tellectual gifts,  and  that  a  man  may  easily 
be  both  a  great  actor  and  a  great  fool. 


The  holders  of  this  theory  would  not,  of 
course,  deny  that  a  person  possessed  of 
remarkable  brain-power  might  also  be  a 
good  actor  ;  but  they  refuse  to  admit  that 
there  is  any  necessary  or  essential  con- 
nection between  acting  and  intellect. 
The  power  to  act  well  and  to  think  well 
may,  they  declare,  be  found  in  the  same 
man  ;  but  this  is  merely  due  to  a  coin- 
cidence, and  the  former  faculty  is  in  no 
sense  a  derivative  from  the  latter.  This 
theory,  though  it  has  never  been  quite 
given  up,  has,  however,  of  late  years  gone 
very  much  out  of  fashion,  and  it  is  now 
far  more  common  to  hear  acting  spoken  of 
as  an  art  requiring  in  its  higher  walks  the 
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exertion  of  as  rnach  mental  activitj  as  the 
composition  of  a  great  poem  or  the  writ- 
ing of  a  scientific  treatise.  The  supreme 
actor  is  reckoned  as  mach  a  man  of  genius 
as  the  poet  or  the  philosopher,  and  is  con- 
sidered to  move  in  the  same  intellectual 
plane  as  those  for  whom  in  former  times 
the  name  of  *'  creators"  was  religiously 
reserved.  Yet,  oddly  enough,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  world  in  general  is  willing 
to  declare  that  acting,  if  it  reaches  or 
nears  perfection,  can  claim  the  considera- 
tion belonging  of  right  to  those  who  ex- 
hibit intellectual  supremacy,  it  is  an  actor 
who  arises  to  point  out  that  the  present 
generation  is  in  error^  and  that  the  older 
and  less  respectful  theory  is  the  true  one. 
It  is  not  some  carping  man  of  letters 
who  can  be  suspected  of  regarding  with 
jealousy  the  favor  shown  to  histrionic  art 
at  the  present  day,  but  the  inimitable  M. 
Got,  of  the  Th6&tro  Fran9ais,  wlio  comes 
forward  to  lower  the  intellectual  estima- 
tion in  which  his  profession  is  now  held. 
No  one  who  has  ever  seen  the  oldest  mem- 
ber of  the  Comgdie  Fran^aise  will  fail  to 
admit  that  he  is  a  really  great  actor,  or  will 
refuse  to  agree  that  his  fifty  years'  experi- 
ence places  him  in  a  position  peculiarly 
favorable  for  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the 
connection  between  acting  and  intellect. 
And  yet  M.  Got's  opinion  is  wholly  un- 
favorable  to  the  proposition  that  when  an 
actor  acts  well,  he  proves  himself  a  man 
of  genius.  So  curiously  **  unexpected*' 
are  his  words,  that  we  must  quote  them 
verbatim.  **  You  ask  me,"  he  replied  to 
an  interviewer,  **  if  an  actor  requires  in- 
tellect in  order  to  succeed.  None  what- 
ever I  I  would  go  even  further,  and  say 
that  the  less  intellect  he  has,  the  better  he 
will  get  on.  Speaking  broadly,  it  is  best 
that  the  actor  should  not  be  possessed  of 
a  great  intellect."  If  we  were  to  accept 
these  expressions  as  conclusive  of  the  fact 
that  a  man  may  be  a  truly  great  actor 
without  necessarily  having  any  more  brains 
than  a  prima  donna^  it  might  be  possible 
to  construct  a  very  pretty  theory  which 
would  explain  how  a  man  may  give  a  per- 
fect impersonation  of  Hamlet  and  yet  be 
all  the  time,  to  use  Johnson's  phrase,  ''  a 
vulgar  idiot."  Does  not  an  explanation, 
for  instance,  seem  to  be  discoverable  in 
the  following  hypothesis  ?  To  act  well 
surely  requires  certain  semi  -  physical 
qualities,  or  rather  a  certain  physical  sus- 
ceptibility, with  which,  however,  very  few 


men  are  completely  endowed.  The  for- 
tunate possessor  of  this  faculty — a  faculty 
belonging  half  to  the  soul  and  half  to  the 
body,  and,  it  may  be  argued,  analogous  to 
that  by  which  a  violinist  gets  feeling  out 
of  his  fiddle — is  instinctively  influenced 
by  the  thoughts  of  the  poet  whose  words 
he  speaks  and  whose  characters  he  repre- 
sents. Like  the  Pythoness,  he  has  ac- 
quired the  power  of  yielding  himself  up 
to  an  external  influence,  and  is  **  pos- 
sessed" by  the  poet,  as  she  by  the  god. 
The  effects  of  genius  he  exhibits  are,  then, 
not  his  own,  but  are  derived  from  the 
dramatist  who  created  the  character  he  is 
acting.  The  best  actor  is,  in  fact,  the 
actor  who  can  most  entirely  give  himself 
np  to  the  workings  of  the  spirit  of  another 
man  ;  that  is,  who  can  put  his  body  most 
completely  under  the  control  of  ideas  and 
motives  which  he  does  not  originate,  but 
imports  from  outside.  Naturally  enough, 
the  person  with  least  individuality,  least 
power  of  will,  and  so  least  brain,  will 
most  successfully  put  his  own  ego  aside, 
and  allow  instead  the  fancy  of  the  poet  to 
possess  his  physical  entity.  In  other 
words,  the  actor  submits  to  a  process 
analogous  to  that  of  hypnotism.  He  lets 
himself  be  mesmerized  by  Shakespeare, 
and  while  on  the  stage,  follows  out  all  the 
suggestions  of  the  poet.  But  it  is  people 
of  weak,  not  of  strong  brain-capacity,  who 
are  easily  mesmerized  ;  and  therefore  this 
line  of  argument  leads  us  again  to  M. 
Got's  conclusion,  that  the  greater  the 
fool,  the  greater  the  actor. 

But  ingenious  though  this  theory  is,  it 
will  not,  we  believe,  bear  a  close  examina- 
tion. It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  the 
actor  abandoning  himseif  to  the  poet  who 
created  the  character  he  is  acting  ;  but  if 
ho  were,  in  fact,  to  do  any  such  thing,  he 
would  make  a  sad  mess  of  his  part.  It  is 
the  bad  actors  who  let  themselves  go. 
The  good  ones  are  invariably  aware  all  the 
time  that  they  are  only  acting,  and  make 
their  performance  a  persistently  conscious 
mental  effort.  Dr.  Johnson's  common 
sense  enabled  him  to  realize  that  this  must 
be  the  case,  and  when  at  the  end  of  his 
life  he  was  visited  by  Mr.  Kemble,  he  at 
once  pounced  upon  the  young  actor  with 
the  query  :  "  Are  you,  sir,  one  of  those 
enthusiasts  who  believe  yourself  trans- 
formed into  the  very  character  you  repre- 
sent ?"  On  Kemble  answering  that  he 
had  never  experienced  any  such  feeling, 
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Dr.  Johnson  replied  :  **  To  be  aure  not, 
sir  ;  the  thing  is  impossible,  and  if  Gar- 
rick  really  believed  himself  to  be  that 
monster  Richard  III.,  he  deserved  to  be 
banged  every  time  he  performed  it." 
Actors,  naturally  enough,  grow  excited 
over  their  acting,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
experience  the  emotions  they  are  repre- 
senting ;  but  that  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  imagining  themselves  actually  the 
characters  they  impersonate.  If  an  actor 
were  to  let  himself  go  so  completely,  he 
would  be  certain  to  exaggerate  his  part 
absurdly.  The  player  does  not  merely 
copy  realistically  the  emotions  of  grief  or 
joy.  Rather,  he  endeavors  to  interpret 
the  thought  of  the  poet  by  means  of 
action.  Instead  of  the  great  actor  allow- 
ing himself  to  be  hypnotized  by  his  part, 
be  is  all  the  time  using  his  intellectual 
faculties  to  prevent  anything  like  this  proc- 
ess taking  place.  In  this  paiticular,  at 
any  rate,  then,  it  is  better  for  the  actor  to 
have  brains  than  not  to  have  them.  In 
our  opinion,  indeed,  the  whole  theory  of 
^^  the  stupider  the  man,  the  better  the 
actor,"  rests  upon  a  misapprehension  of 
the  difference  which  exists  between  the 
several  manifestations  of  the  human  in- 
tellect. The  great  actors  have  got  a  name 
for  being  without  the  higher  intellectual 
gifts,  merely  because  their  minds  work 
somewhat  differently  from  those  of  ordi- 
nary men.  In  truth,  they  deserve  their 
reputation  for  stupidity  no  more  than  do 
the  musical  composers,  from  whom  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  withhold  the 
praise  due  to  creative  genius,  and  who  yet 
so  often  have  seemed  devoid  of  mental 
power.  In  neither  case  is  high  mental 
capacity  separable  from  real  success,  in 
spite  of  any  appearances  to  the  contrary. 
If  any  explanation  of  the  circumstance 
that  the  great  actors  so  often  do  them- 
selves injustice  is  required,  we  think  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  usually 
undergo  a  process  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment not  a  little  calculated  to  render  them 
incapable  of  showing  a  wise  face  to  the 


world.  An  actor  may  remain  at  bottom 
a  man  of  powerful  intellect,  but  on  the 
surface  he  is  apt  to  become  affected  and 
supersensitive,  and  so  to  exhibit  qualities 
which  we  usuallv  take  as  indications  of 
the  petty  rather  than  the  great  mind. 
That  this  should  be  otherwise  when  actors 
win  distinction,  as  they  sometimes  do,  in 
a  moment,  and  almost  by  an  accident,  is 
not  to  be  expected,  and  the  fact  ought 
surely  to  be  taken  into  account  when  con- 
sidering the  problem  we  are  discussing  just 
now.  Byron  woke  up  and  found  himself 
famous,  but  this  achievement  was  slow 
when  compared  to  that  of  Edmund  Kean. 
Kean  left  his  lodgings  in  Cecil  Street, 
Adelphi,  one  January  afternoon  a  poor, 
friendless,  and  almost  unknown  man. 
When  three  or  four  hours  afterward  he  re- 
entered his  rooms,  he  was  one  of  the  best- 
known  persons  in  London,  with  fame, 
fortune,  and  the  adulation  of  the  public 
already  won.  His  first  representation  of 
Shylock  had  taken  the  town  by  storm, 
and  a  few  days  later  a  visitor  found  **  his 
sordid  mantelpiece  strewn  with  bank- 
notes, and  his  son  Charles  sitting  on  the 
fioor  playing  with  a  heap  of  guineas." 
Such  experiences  are  not  likely  to  develop 
the  best  sides  of  a  man's  mind,  and  they 
should  make  us  judge  the  actor's  follies 
and  eccentricities  by  a  different  standard 
than  that  applied  to  ordinary  people. 
Kean  made  a  fool  of  himself,  no  doubt, 
by  rowing  on  the  Thames  with  a  pet  lion 
sitting  up  in  the  stern  of  his  wherry  ;  but 
this  does  not  show  that  be  was  deficient  in 
brain-power.  Indeed,  we  do  not  feel  sure 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  pronounced  spe- 
cially hard-headed  because  he  was  not  even 
more  demoralized  by  his  sudden  rise  to 
fame  and  fortune.  There  are  very  few 
members  of  the  Junior  Bar  who  could 
keep  quite  cool  if  they  were  to  be  sud- 
denly made  Lord  Chancellor  by  public  ac- 
clamation. Actors  often  rise  like  revolu- 
tionary heroes,  and  no  wonder  they  find 
the  process  trying. — Spectator, 
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KENNETH    MAOBAE. 

BY   JAMES    GRAHAM. 
I. 

Orpheus'  lute  it  warbled  well, 

Over  hill  and  over  dell, 

Making  trees  with  pleasure  dance. 

Steeping  rocks  in  love's  fond  trance  ; 

And  the  lays  of  mighty  Pan 

Stopped  the  river  as  it  ran — 

His  reed-pipe  calmed  the  bubbles, 

And  soothed  the  wild  bees'  troubles  ; 

Paganini's  violin  spoke. 

E'en  when  half  its  strings  were  broke  ; — 
But  music's  own  soul  enchanted  lay 
In  the  pibroch  pipes  of  Kenneth  Macrae. 

II. 

On  the  banks  of  sweet  Lochawe 

First  the  light  of  day  he  saw, — 

Fitting  home  for  Nature's  child, 

'Midst  the  mountains  bleak  and  wild  ; 

High  into  the  balmy  air 

Cruachan  rears  his  forehead  bare. 

While  beneath  the  Awe,  sweet  stream. 

Glances  onward  like  a  dream  ; 

While  Orion's  bright  beams  burn 

Like  a  halo  round  Kilchum  ; — 
There,  careless,  he  whiled  youth's  summer  day 
Amidst  the  heather,  young  Kenneth  Macrae. 

III. 

And  the  music  of  the  dell 

Into  Kenneth's  soul  deep  fell ; 

And  the  beauties  of  the  glen. 

And  the  talcs  of  valiant  men. 

And  the  glories  of  tbe  dead, 

And  the  valor  of  days  fled. 

Sank  into  his  soul,  and  then. 

On  his  pipes  they  lived  again. 

Brighter  far  than  gay  cascade, 

Sweeter  far  than  mountain  maid, — 
Like  a  sweet  dream  of  heaven,  they  say. 
Were  the  pibroch  pipes  of  Kenneth  Macrae. 

IV. 

High  up  on  the  mountain-side, 
Where  rushed  torrents  in  their  pride. 
There  amidst  the  tufted  heather, 
There  in  fair  and  stormy  weather, 
Ever  o'er  his  chieftain's  sheep 
Kenneth  would  his  vigil  keep  ; 
Kxw  Sebebs^Yol.  LH^  No.  3.  27 
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And  his  pipes,  so  weird  and  shrill. 

Echoed  o'er  the  lonely  hill, — 

The  wild  cat  paused  upon  her  spring. 

The  blackcock  hovered  on  the  wing  ; 
And  the  linnet  hushed  his  song,  they  say, 
To  list  to  the  pipes  of  Kenneth  Macrae. 

V. 

At  a  wedding  or  a  fair 

Kenneth  and  his  pipes  were  there. 

With  their  music  wondrous  sweet, 

That  made  hearts  forget  to  beat : 

Playing  pibrochs,  warlike  strains. 

Nerving  arms  for  battle  plains  ; 

Playing  love's  soft  lullaby. 

Leaving  but  a  yearning  sigh  ; 

Playing  coronachs  sad  and  low, 

Till  each  heart  was  bathed  in  woe  ; — 
For  hope  and  anguish  and  love,  they  say. 
Were  born  of  the  pipes  of  Kenneth  Macrae. 

VL 

But  like  death-knell  from  afar 

Tidings  came  of  opening  war  ; 

News  was  spread  through  every  glen 

The  country  wanted  fighting  men — 

Brave  men  bred,  among  the  heather. 

Who  would  fight  and  die  together. 

Who  the  Highland  kilt  would  wear, 

And  the  Highland  claymore  bear. 

Tempted  from  their  native  land. 

By  the  beck  of  glory's  hand. 
Many  a  brave  fellow  went,  they  say. 
And  foremost  of  all  was  Kenneth  Macrae. 

VII.:: 

Where  before  war's  hand  blood-red, 

Fair  peace  shrieked  and  wildly  fled. 

While  the  world  with  bated  breath 

Watched  Crimea's  vale  of  death. 

High  above  the  deaf 'ning  roar, 

From  the  plains  that  reeked  with  gore. 

Upward  to  the  trembling  sky. 

Rose  the  bagpipes'  music  high  ; — 

Standing  there,  death's  shadow  'neath. 

Cool  as  if  on  his  native  heath. 
Playing  his  pibrochs  so  wild,  they  say, 
Cheering  his  comrades,  brave  Kenneth  Macrae. 

vm. 

He  inspired  the  Ninety -third, 
As  they  ne'er  before  were  stirred  ; 
Nerved  that  thin  red  line  of  steel. 
Till  the  shattered  foemen  reel  ; 
At  his  music,  fierce  and  high, 
Scotchmen  deemed  it  gain  to  die. 
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High  above  Ihe  canDon's  peal. 

And  the  deaf^oing  clash  of  steel, 

Pointiog  out  the  path  of  duty. 

With  a  w«ird  uoeaKhly  beauty. 
Clear  aud  undaunted  that  awful  day, 
Bose  the  pibroch  pipes  of  Keaneth  Macrae. 

IX. 

When  the  drooping  wings  of  sight 

Gathered  o'er  the  ghastly  sight — 

When  the  dreadful  fight  was  done. 

And  the  victory  was  won  ; 

Where,  upon  the  gory  plain, 

Stiffened  lay  the  gallant  slain, 

''Midst  the  dead  did  Kenneth  go. 

Alone  with  mournful  step  and  slow  ; 

And  the  coronach's  sad  wail 

Trembled  on  the  weeping  g^% — 
O'er  many  a  comrade  dead,  tney  say. 
Wept  the  pibroch  pipes  of  Kenneth  Macrae. 

X. 

But  when  the  dark  wreatli  had  passed 

That  o'er  Inkerman  was  cast. 

And  the  veil  of  darkness  fell 

O'er  the  host  who  fought  so  well ; 

While  the  night  hours  slowly  crept, 

And  fierce  battle  weary  slepi;. 

There  amidst  the  trenches  red, 

They  foand  fearless  Kenneth  dead  : 

In  his  hand  clasped  his  clayraore,  ' 

Slune  behind  his  pipes  he  bore  ; 
There,  cold  and  pale  and  lifeless,  he  lay. 
And  hie  pipes  were  still,  brave  Kenneth  Macrae. 

XL 

N'C^er  more  In  Awe's  sweet  gle« 

Will  his  pipes  be  heard  again  ; 

No  more  will  his  music  shrill 

Echo  o'er  the  lonely  hill : 

He  has  passed  through  death's  cold  river. 

And  his  voice  is  still  for  ev«r. 

Never  more  on  battle-field 

He  his  bold  claymore  will  wield  ; 

He  will  never  rise  again 

From  that  blood-red  battle  plain  ; — 
But  the. like  will  never  be  heard,  they  say. 
To  the  pibroch  pipes  of  Kenneth  Macrae. 

— Blackwood**  Magazine. 
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PRIMITIV,E    NATUBAL   HISTORY. 


BT    OSOBOS   JOBN    ROMANES. 


The  notions  of  plants  and  animals 
which  were  entertained  in  the  most  primi- 
tive stages  of  human  culture  may  be  gath- 
ered from  two  sources — the  one  indirect, 
general,  and  inferential,  the  other  direct, 
special,  and^  histoiical.  The  general 
character  of  primitive  ideas  of  natural 
history  before  the  dawn  of  the  historical 
period  may  be  inferred  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty from  the  notions  which  are  enter- 
tained by  savages  at  the  present  time.  In 
the  most  ancient  books  of  the  Bible — 
possibly  the  oldest,  certainly  the  most  in- 
teresting, records  of  early  thought — these 
primitive  ideas  are  exhibited  in  a  literary 
and  historical  form.  The  two  sources 
taken  together  present  the  primitive  phi- 
losophy of  natural  history,  and  it  is  from 
this  standpoint  that  1  propose  to  examine 
the  notions  of  plants  and  animals  now 
held  by  savages,  as  well  as  those  which 
are  exhibited  in  the  most  ancient  books  of 
the  Bible. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  ask  theologians  to 
accept  one  word  of  advice  from  a  natur- 
alist, and  to  steer  clear  af  futile  attempts 
at  reconciliation.  If  their  ministry  is  to 
be  of  any  service  to  enlightened  men  and 
women,  it  must  stand  on  a  much  broader 
basis  of  reasoning  than  any  that  can  be 
furnished  by  such  childish  quibbling. 
They  cannot  both  have  their  theological 
cake  and  eat  it.  If  they  seek  to  claim 
the  support  of  science  for  the  inspiration 
of  Genesis,  they  must  submit  the  account 
to  all  the  rigor  of  the  scientific  methods  ; 
and  this  the  account  will  not  stand. 
Therefore  in  this  matter  let  them  not  ap- 
peal to  science,  for,  if  they  do,  they  will 
find  it  10  their  cost  that  to  science  they 
must  go. 

The  notions  entertained  of  plants  and 
animals  by  existing  savages  are  pretty  uni- 
form in  different  paits  of  the  world. 
Whether  it  be  owing  to  a  speculative  in- 
terpretation of  their  dreams,  to  an  obser- 
vation of  their  shadows,  or  to  the  worship 
of  their  deceased  ancestors — who  are  felt 
to  be  in  some  sense  alive  because  their 
names  are  still  in  use, — it  is  certain  that 
ravages,  as  a  general  rule,  entertain  a  be- 
lief in  the  continued  existence  of  their 
dead.     Such  existence  is  supposed  to  be 


thus  continued  in  a  woild  of  shadows, 
ghosts,  or  spirits — a  world,  however, 
which  is  not  far  removed  from  that  in 
which  the  dead  had  previously  lived.  In- 
deed, so  far  as  we  are  able  to  interpret  the 
not  very  clear  notions  which  savages  en- 
tertain upon  the  locality  and  conditions  of 
spirit-life,  the  locality  seems  still  to  be 
mundane,  and  the  conditions  to  resemble 
those  of  corporeal  existence  as  closely  as 
is  compatible  with  the  absence  of  a  human 
body  ;  for  the  soul  or  spirit  of  the  de- 
ceased man  is  still  supposed  to  hover 
around  the  scenes  of  his  earthly  life,  and 
it  is  usually  supposed  to  be  even  so  far 
material  in  its  nature  as  to  leave  footprints 
upon  sand,  to  require  food  and  drink,  and 
so  forth. 

From  the  idea  that  human  beings  are 
animated  by  spirits,  which  during  the  life 
of  the  body  fill  every  part  of  the  body, 
and  therefore  in  their  subsequent  or  in- 
corporeal existence  continue  to  present  in 
every  detail  the  form  of  the  body — from 
this  idea  there  arises  another,  namely,  that 
not  only  all  animals  and  plants,  but  like- 
wise all  inanimate  objects,  present  a  spir- 
itual or  shadow-like  substratum.  The  re- 
semblance of  this  idea  to  that  of  the 
schoolmen  is  obviously  very  striking.  For 
the  schoolmen  distinguished  between 
"form"  and  **  substance."  ;,The  form 
was  the  outward  physical  body  of  an  ob- 
ject, which  admits  of  being  cognized  by 
our  senses.  The  substance  was  that  which 
stood  under  the  form,  and,  although  not 
cognizable  by  the  senses,  constituted  the 
true  reality  of  the  object.  This  idea, 
therefore,  was — and  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  still  continues  to  be — a  repro- 
duction, if  not  a  direct  survival,  of  the 
savasce  idea.  And  it  is  from  this  idea  that 
the  doctrine  of  sacrifice  takes  its  origin — 
a  doctrine  which  afterward  goes  to  consti- 
tute the  backbone  of  all  the  religions  of 
the  world.  The  slaves  who  are  killed  after 
the  decease  of  their  master,  are  killed  in 
order  that  their  spirits  may  continue  to 
minister  to  him  in  the  land  of  spirits  ; 
and  the  food  and  drink  which  are  pro- 
vided for  his  use  are  supposed  to  be,  as  it 
were,  provided  spiritually.  It  is  seen 
that  the  food  and  drink  do  not  diminish, 
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bat  what  of  that  ?  The  spirit  eats  and 
drinks  the  substance,  if  he  does  not  touch 
the ybrm  ;  and  this  is  all  that  the  spirit  is 
supposed  to  care  about.  Similarly,  also, 
the  weapons  which  are  given  to  him  re- 
main, to  every  appearance,  untouched  ; 
but  the  eye  of  savage  faith  can  see  how 
the  spirit  of  the  dead  man  is  able  to  use 
the  substance  of  his  weapons  in  conduct- 
ing his  spiritual  warfare  or  his  spititual 
hunt.  And,  if  he  happens  to  have  been 
a  chief  or  a  hero  in  the  flesh,  sacrifices  of 
animals,  or  often  of  human  victims,  follow 
upon  the  sacrifices  of  food  and  weapons, 
80  that  his  power  over  men  may  be  pro- 
pitiated. 

Thus  we  find  that  to  savage  thought  the 
world  is  more  full  of  human  souls  than  it 
is  of  human  bodies,  and  that  even  inani- 
mate objects  are  endowed  with  a  kind  of 
spiritual  existence,  which  is  an  imper- 
ceptible copy  of  their  physical  existence. 
Moreover,  the  fertile  and  unrestrained  im- 
agination of  savages  peoples  its  ghostland 
with  numberless  spiritual  existences  of  yet 
other  kinds  —  witches,  devils,  beast-like 
shades,  and  so  forth  ;  the  whole  universe 
thus  becoming  a  pandemonium. 

One  of  the  results,  and  probably  the 
earliest  result,  of  such  a  system  of  belief 
is  fetishism.  Material  objects  are  sup- 
posed  to  be  the  abodes  of  spiritual  being:*, 
or  fetishes ;  all  natural  forces,  such  as 
winds  and  currents,  are  supposed  to  be 
the  expressions  of  fetish  activity.  Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Waitz,  the  following 
may  be  taken  as  the  first  principles  of  this 
philosophy.  **  A  spirit  dwells,  or  can 
dwell,  in  every  sensible  object,  and  often 
a  very  great  and  mighty  one  in  an  insig- 
nificant thing.  This  spirit  be  does  not 
consider  as  bound  fast  and  unchangeably 
to  the  corporeal  thing  it  dwells  in,  but  it 
has  there  only  its  usual  or  principal 
abode."  The  fetish  can  see  and  hear  all 
that  the  savage  does  in  its  presence  ;  it  is 
also  able  to  act  either  for  or  against  his 
interests.  The  savage,  therefore,  does  all 
he  can  to  propitiate  his  fetish  ;  and  if  he 
thinks  that  the  fetish  of  any  small  object 
is  well-disposed  toward  him,  he  will  wear 
the  object  about  his  person  as  a  charm. 
Or  he  may  store  such  objects  in  a  museum, 
which  then  becomes  the  temple  of  his 
worship.  Romer  tells  us  of  an  old  negro 
whom  he  once  saw  performing  his  devo- 
tions in  his  private  fetish-museum,  sur- 
rounded  by  about   twenty  thousand    fe- 


tishes  ;  and  was  told  by  the  old  man  **  that 
he  did  not  know  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
services  they  had  performed  for  him." 

Now,  seeing  that  even  inanimate  objects 
are  thus  habitually  furnished  by  savage 
imagination  with  living  and  intelligent 
spirits,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  most 
favorite  objects  of  fetishistic  worship 
among  primitive  men  are  those  which  are 
most  plainly  seen  to  present  the  phenom* 
ena  of  life.  Hence,  the  philosophy  of 
natural  history  in  its  earliest  beginning  is 
a  philosophy  of  what  may  be  termed  zool- 
atry,  or  the  worship  of  life  as  manifested 
by  plants  and  animals.  Thus,  to  quote 
Mr.  Tylor,  **  first  and  foremost,  uncult- 
ured man  seems  capable  of  simply  wor- 
shipping a  beast  as  beast,  looking  on  it  as 
possessed  of  power,  courage,  cunning  be- 
yond his  own,  and  animated  like  a  man 
by  a  soul  which  continues  to  exist  after 
bodily  death,  powerful  as  ever  for  good 
or  harm.*'  In  somewhat  higher  stages  of 
culture,  *'  this  idea  may  blend  with  the 
thought  of  the  creature  as  being  an  incar- 
nate deity,  seeing,  hearing,  and  acting 
even  at  a  distance."  On  this  account  all 
harmful  animals,  such  as  whales  which 
overturn  canoes,  sharks,  serpents,  wolves, 
etc.,  are  specially  constituted  objects  of 
worship.  And,  as  showing  the  abject 
contradiction  of  savage  thought,  it  is  curi- 
ous to  note  the  practice  of  some  races, 
who,  when  they  have  killed  an  animal  for 
food,  ask  the  pardon  of  its  spirit  before 
they  proceed  to  eat  its  body. 

At  a  still  higher  level  of  culture,  when 
the  philosophy  of  the  subject  has  become 
somewhat  more  elaborated,  particular 
species  of  animals  are  set  apart  as  objects 
of  special  worship,  because  it  is  supposed 
that  the  members  of  this  species  constitute, 
as  it  were,  the  shrines  or  incarnations  of 
particular  or  titulary  deities.  As  a  rule, 
these  animals  are  never  slain  ;  and  in  some 
cases,  as  in  those  of  bulls  and  monkeys  in 
many  parts  of  India,  are  pampered  and 
petted  in  the  most  extravagant  fashion. 
Thus  we  may  say  that  the  earliest  attempt 
at  zoological  classification  by  any  phil- 
osophical theory  is  the  attempt  which  is 
made  by  the  grossest  superstition. 

According  to  Mr.  McLennan,  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  the 
practice  of  zoolatry  may  have  arisen  in  a 
different  way  from  that  which  I  have  just 
briefly  sketched.  It  is  the  habit  among 
savage  peoples  very  frequently  to  name 
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their  chiefs  after  particular  animals. 
When  the  chief  dies,  his  name  survives  ; 
and,  therefore,  in  process  of  time  the  per- 
sonality of  the  man  becomes  confused  with 
that  of  the  beast,  which  is  thereafter  wor- 
shipped as  the  incarnate  spirit  of  the  man. 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  that  if  this 
process  ever  does  take  place  (and  I  doubt 
not  that  it  may),  it  is  probably  of  sub- 
oidinate  importance  to  the  more  direct 
development  of  fetishism  above  indicated. 
But  I  have  no  space  to  go  further  into  this 
question,  which,  after  all,  is  one  that  does 
not  affect  the  fact  of  zoolatry,  but  only 
the  method  of  its  development. 

Pre-eminent  among  all  the  beasts  of  the 
field  as  an  object  of  worship  is  the  one 
which  is  regarded  as  the  most  subtle.  In 
ancient  times  the  serpent  was  habitually 
worshipped  in  Egypt,  India,  Phoenicia, 
Babylonia,  Greece,  and  Italy.  It  still 
continues  to  be  worshipped  in  Persia,  Cash- 
mere, Cambodia,  Thibet,  China,  India, 
Ceylon,  Egypt,  South  Africa,  Coast  of 
Guinea,  Madagascar,  and  the  Friendly 
Islands.  In  the  New  World  serpent  wor- 
ship appears  among  the  Aztecs,  Peruvians, 
Natchez,  Caribs,  Monitariis,  Mandans, 
Pueblo  Indians,  etc.  In  higher  stages  of 
culture  the  serpent  becomes  an  emblem  of 
eternity,  of  evil,  of  wisdom,  and  of  sun- 
dry other  such  abstract  ideas. 

No  less  widely  distributed  than  the  wor- 
ship of  serpents  is  the  worship  of  trees. 
Indeed  if  I  were  to  make  a  list  of  all  the 
peoples  among  whom  this  form  of  wor- 
ship prevails,  the  mere  enumeration  would 
be  tedious.  Let  it,  therefore,  be  enough 
to  say  in  general  terms,  with  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  that  '*  this  form  of  religion  can 
be  shown  to  be  general  to  most  of  the 
great  races  of  men  at  a  certain  stage  of 
mental  development  ;*'  and  Mr.  Ferguson 
regards  tree- worship  in  association  with 
serpent- worship  as  the  primitive  faith  of 
mankind.  In  its  earliest  or  least-de- 
veloped form  this  faith  consists  in  attribut- 
ing to  trees  the  same  kind  of  souls  or 
spirits  as  are  supposed  to  animate  human 
brings  and  other  animals  ;  at  this  stage, 
therefore,  trees  are  supposed  to  feel,  to 
know,  and  to  understand  what  is  said  to 
them.  Later  on,  however,  the  faith  be- 
comes less  and  less  realistic  ;  and  as  spirits 
gradually  become  converted  into  deities, 
independent  of  material  dwelling-places, 
the  trees  become  more  and  more  sym- 
bolical of  divinity  rather  than  themselves 


divine.  Hence,  the  sacred  groves  of 
classical  times  were  sacred  as  places  rather 
than  as  objects  of  worship  ;  and  it  is  do 
doubt  a  similar  survival  of  this  feeling  that 
led  the  monotheistic  writer  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis  to  speak  of  the  Lord  God  walk- 
ing among  the  trees  of  Eden  in  the  cool 
of  the  day.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole 
description  of  Paradise  we  may  see  the 
remnants  of  tree-  and  serpent- worship  ; 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  toe 
principle  of  everlasting  life,  are  both  asso- 
ciated with  trees,  while  the  principle  of 
evil  is  associated  with  the  serpent-— which 
again  appears  as  an  emblem  in  the  wan- 
derings of  the  Israelites.  And  the  very 
last  remnants  of  such  feeling  continue  to 
linger  around  trees  and  snakes,  even  after 
all  vestiges  of  religious  belief  have  de- 
parted from  them.  Thus,  for  instance, 
not  to  go  further  afield  than  Scotland, 
there  is  in  the  Isle  of  Skye  an  oak  wood 
at  Loch  Siant  the  trees  of  which,  up  to 
quite  a  recent  period,  were  regarded  with 
so  superstitious  an  awe  that  no  one  would 
venture  to  pull  from  them  the  smallest  twig. 

Owing,  no  doubt,  to  such  survivals  in 
feeling  of  relisrious  associations  previously 
connected  with  trees,  in  all  stages  of  pre- 
scientific  culture  we  meet  with  innumera- 
ble superstitions  relating  to  plants.  The 
plants  are  no  longer  worshipped,  but  they 
continue  to  be  endowed  with  sundry 
magical  properties,  chiefly  in  the  way  of 
charms.  Theophrastus,  for  example,  who 
may  be  termed  the  earliest  botanist  whose 
writings  have  been  preserved,  tells  us  that 
in  his  day  it  was  considered  the  proper 
thing  to  gather  certain  herbs  with  the  body 
turned  away  from  the  wind  and  anointed 
with  oil.  The  mandragora  was  only  to 
be  cut  with  a  sword,  which  was  to  be 
drawn  three  times  round  the  plant,  with 
the  body  facing  west,  and  after  having 
danced  around  the  plant,  using  obscene 
language.  Similarly,  those  who  sow  cum- 
min should  only  do  so  while  uttering 
blasphemies.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
gathering  the  black  hellebore,  it  was 
necessary,  after  having  drawn  a  line 
around  it,  to  stand  toward  the  east  and 
pray,  being  careful  all  the  while  to  avoid 
the  sight  of  an  eagle,  for  in  that  case  the 
gatherer  of  the  plant  would  die  within  a 
year. 

With  advancing  culture  superstitions 
connected  with  plants  become,  of  course, 
somewhat  less  absurd  than  these  ;     but 
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anyone  who  reads  the  litenitare  of  alchemy 
may  find  how  hard  sach  sapersUtioiia  die. 
Andy  even  ia  oar  own  day,  there  are  many 
coaatry  places  where  wise  womea  are  be- 
lieved so  far  to  have  inhetited  the  mantle 
of  the  old  witches,  that  their  dealings 
with  herbs  for  medicinal  purposes  are  in- 
vested with  a  dash  of  ma^ipc  ;  so  that  their 
services  are  more  soi^rht  after  than  those 
of  daly  qualified  practitiooers. 

There  only  remains  one  other  feature  in 
the  pnmitive  philosophy  of  natural  history 
deserviag  to  be  notic^  on  account  of  its 
generality.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
migratioB  of  soals.  All  living  things  hav- 
ing been  endowed  with  an  immortal  prin- 
ciple, apoa  the  death  of  one  temporary 
residence,  this  immortal  principle  is  sup- 
posed to  enter  another.  This  doctrine 
survives  in  its  most  realistic  form  even  in 
such  comparatively  high  stages  of  culture 
as  those  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  ex- 
isting inhabitants  of  India.  As  a  rule, 
the  belief  embodies  an  ethical  principle  to 
the  e£Eect  that  the  subsequent  life  history 
of  any  particular  soul  is  determined  by  its 
moral  conduct  while  in  any  particular 
body  ;  so  that  the  change  of  body  may  be 
either  for  the  better  or  the  worse.  For 
example,  ^he  Buddhists  believe  that  in  the 
next  stage  of  his  bodily  existence  a  man 
who  is  unduly  proud  may  expect  to  find 
himself  a  wonn  ;  or,  if  he  be  out  and  out 
a  bad  man;  may  not  find  any  bodily  home 
at  all,  but  be  doomed  for  ages  to  wander 
as  a  disembodied  demon.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  man  behaves  himself  well  in 
this  life,  he  may  look  for  promotion  in 
the  next.  *^  The  theory  of  '  karnia  *  or 
'  action,'  which  controls  the  destiny  of  all 
sentient  beings,  not  by  judicial  reward  and 
punishment,  but  by  the  inflexible  result  of 
cause  and  effect,  appears  entitled  to  be  re* 
garded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  de- 
velopments of  early  speculation  in  the  field 
of  ethical  thought."  One  of  the  practical 
results  of  this  doctrine  of  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls  is  to  endow  the  lives  of  the 
lower  animals  with  a  value  equivalent  to 
those  of  human  beings  ;  and  hence  the 
dread  of  destroying  the  lower  animals 
which  is  entertained  by  all  the  races  of 
mankind  who  hold  the  doctrine. 

I  have  now  said  enough  to  show  that 
the  philosophy  of  natural  history  in  its 
most  primitive  form  is  universally  the  phi- 
losophy of  animism — or  the  philosophy 
which  ascribes  to  all  living  things  the  at- 


tributes of  the  haman  souL  This  having 
been  clearly  noted,  the  next  thing  we  hare 
to  observe  is,  that  with  advancing  culture 
sach  philosophy  departs  from  its  primi- 
tive realism.  The  souls  of  living  things 
cease  to  be  quite  so  maolike ;  they  be- 
come more  and  more  detached  from  organ- 
isms ;  they  become  less  and  less  the  repre- 
sentatives of  concrete  bodies,  while  more 
and  more  representative  of  abstract  prin- 
ciples. Althoui^h  they  still  continue  to  be 
r^arded  as  personal,  they  cease  to  be 
fixed  to  any  definite  corporeal  abodes ; 
they  are  now  somctl^ing  more  than  spirits 
incarnate  ;  they  begin  to  a&sume  the  nat- 
ure of  gods.  The  influence  of  this  change 
of  religious  conception  upon  the  philoso- 
phy of  natural  history  is  a  marked  influ- 
ence. The  sundry  forces  and  processes  of 
nature  having  been  severally  relegated  to 
the  dominion  of  personal  deities,  plants 
and  animals,  although  still  invested  with 
innumerable  superstitious  ideas  surviving  # 
from  more  primitive  stages  of  thought, 
now  take  a  place  in  the  general  system  of 
things,  subordinate  to  the  overruling  gods. 
Animism  thus  becomes  transformed  into 
theology  ;  and  the  natural  history  of  ob- 
servation gives  place  to  the  natural  history 
of  myth. 

Adequately  to  treat  of  mythical  natural 
history  would  require  much  more  space 
than  can  here  be  allowed  ;  I  will,  there- 
fore, merely  state  some  of  the  general 
principles  which  are  connected  with  it. 

At  first  sight  we  may  well  deem  it  some- 
what remarkable  that  man  should  not  have 
been  satisfied,  so  to  speak,  with  the  enor- 
mous profusion  of  vegetable  and  animal 
forms  upon  this  earth  ;  but  should  have 
proceeded  to  people  the  universe  with  a 
new  creation  of  his  own  fancying.  And 
still  more  remarkable  may  it  appear  that, 
having  done  this,  he  should  forthwith 
have  proceeded  to  believe  in  the  actual  ex- 
istence of  these  imaginary  creatures.  But 
here  we  must  remember  that  mythology 
was  the  product  of  a  gradual  growth, 
springing  from  a  desire  to  explain  the 
causation  of  natural  phenomena.  The 
sun  was  observed  to  move  across  the  sky  ; 
something  must  therefore  draw  or  push 
it ;  horses  were  presumed  to  be  the  causes 
of  the  traction  ;  acd,  as  they  might  rea- 
sonably be  supposed  to  differ  somewhat 
from  horses  upon  earth,  they  were  im- 
agined to  be  horses  of  fire.  It  is  not  in- 
deed always,  or  even  generally,  that  we 
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can  fiod  in  myths  so  direct  a  bond  of  union 
as  this  between  the  phenomenon  to  be  ex- 
plained and  the  ideas  of  causality  pre- 
sented by  the  explanation  ;  and  the  im- 
possibility of  finding  such  a  bond  of  union 
in  the  majority  of  cases  has  led  to  the 
most  extravagant  and  improbable  systems 
of  myth-analysis  at  the  hands  of  modern 
scholars.  To  mo  it  appears  that  the  safest 
view  for  us  to  adopt  is,  that  the  process 
of  myth-formation,  although  probably  al- 
ways starting  from  an  instinctive  desire  to 
explain  the  causal  reasons  of  observed 
phenomena,  has  been  a  multifarious  proc- 
ess, wherein  real  history  of  ancestors, 
allegory,  metaphor,  and  even  the  most 
gratuitous  imagination,  may  occur  in  vari- 
ous measures  of  indiscriminate  quantity. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  so  far  as 
our  present  subject  is  concerned,  I  think 
it  is  best  to  accept  the  facts  of  mythology 
as  we  find  them,  without  attempting  to 
explain  the  precise  psychological  processes 
which  have  been  concerned  in  their  pro- 
duction. 

If,  then,  we  take  a  general  survey  of 
mythological  organisms,  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  us  with  reference  to  them  is 
the  fact  that  they  are  all  compounds  of 
organisms  already  known  to  exist.  Pro- 
fuse as  the  imagination  of  uncultured  man 
has  shown  itself  to  be  in  the  way  of  creat- 
ing novel  forms  of  animal  life,  it  never 
seems  to  have  been  able  to  invent  such  a 
form  which  was  in  all  its  parts  novel.  On 
.the  contrary,  the  animal  morphology  of 
myth  for  the  most  part  consists  in  joining 
together  in  one  organism  the  parts  which 
arc  distinctive  of  different  organisms— the 
body  of  a  man  to  that  of  a  horse,  the  body 
of  a  woman  to  that  of  a  fish,  the  legs  of  a 
goat  to  that  of  a  boy,  the  wings  of  a  bird 
to  the  shoulders  of  a  bull,  and  so  on. 
Very  often,  indeed,  the  organs  thus  sepa- 
rated from  their  legitimate  owners  under- 
went sundry  modifications  in  detail  before 
they  were  re-mounted  in  their  new  posi- 
tions ;  and  when  such  modifications  were 
considerable,  and  still  more  when  a  num- 
ber of  different  organisms  were  laid  under 
tribute  to  the  manufacture  of  a  new  one, 
the  resulting  monster  might  well  claim  to 
exhibit  a  highly  creditable  degree  of  in- 
ventive faculty  on  the  part  of  his  creators. 
Nevertheless,  as  I  have  said,  this  inventive 
faculty  never  rose  above  the  comparative- 
ly childish  level  of  first  pulling  animals  to 
pieces,    and    then    reconstructing    them 


piecemeal,  although  in  some  few  cases  the 
imaginative  faculty  went  so  far  as  to  in- 
corporate with  the  parts  of  living  animals 
structures  of  human  contrivance,  as  in  the 
wheeled  creatures  described  by  the  proph- 
et Ezekiel. 

Concurrently  with,  or  following  closely 
upon,  the  formation  of  myth,  we  every- 
where find  the  formation  of  fable  ;  and  in 
the  latter  process,  as  in  the  former,  ani- 
mals play  a  highly  conspicuous  part.  At 
any  of  the  higher  levels  of  culture  fabu- 
lous animals  are  well  known  to  be  but  im- 
aginary animals  ;  so  that  even  our  children 
habitually  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
real  animals  of  nature  and  what  they  c^ll 
the  **  pretend  animals"  of  fable.  Never- 
theless, it  is  only  because  children  are 
told  to  draw  this  distinction  that  they  ever 
80  much  as  think  of  drawing  it.  To  thA 
native  or  unassisted  intelligence  of  a  child, 
any  one  kind  of  animal  is  qnite  as  proba- 
ble as  any  other  kind—  and  this  not  only 
with  reference  to  form  and  size,  but  also 
with  reference  to  habits  and  endowments. 
A  dragon  breathing  fire  and  smoke  seems 
no  more  intiinsically  improbable  than  a 
serpent  with  poison  in  its  mouth  ;  nor  is 
it  more  unlikely  that  a  mouse  should  turn 
into  a  hoise  than  that  a  tadpole  should 
turn  into  a  frog.  Now  the  mind  of  semi- 
enltured  man  is  in  just  the  same  case.  Of 
late  years  a  gieat  deal  of  investigation  has 
been  expended  upon  the  origin  of  our 
nursery  stories,  and  the  result  has  been  to 
show  that  these  stories  are  spread  over  all 
quarters  of  the  globe — sometimes  just  as 
they  are  told  to  our  own  children,  but 
more  usually  with  a  certain  amount  of 
variation,  which  is  enough  to  render  it 
doubtful  whether  they  all  migrated  from 
a  single  source  or  were  independent  in- 
ventions in  different  localities.  But  in  all 
cases  the  probability  appears  to  be  that 
when  first  promulgated  they  were  accepted, 
not  as  romances,  but  as  true  histoiies  ; 
and  that  they  continued  to  be  so  accepted 
until  advancing  civilization  slowly  under- 
mined their  credibility.  Gradually,  there- 
fore, they  followed  the  fate  of  myths — 
passing:  from  the  region  of  history  to  that 
of  poetry,  and  thus  following  a  general 
law  of  mental  evolution,  namely,  that  be- 
liefs which  are  matters  of  serious  earnest 
in  one  stage  of  culture,  in  succeeding 
stages  survive  only  as  matters  of  amuse- 
ment, or,  at  most,  of  aesthetic  feeling. 
And  such  is  now  the  position  which  is 
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occupied  among  ourselves  by  the  whole 
elaborate  and  raultifarious  natural  history 
of  myth  and  fable.  When  we  look  at  the 
unicorn  displaying  his  poetic  morphology 
upon  our  royal  insignia,  the  double-headed 
eagle  of  Germany,  or  any  of  the  other 
monstrosities  which  now  serve  as  national 
emblems,  we  may  see  in  them  the  last 
survivals  of  the  first  attempts  which  were 
made  by  mankind  to  construct  a  philoso- 
phy of  natural  history. 

When  we  turn  to  the  special  exhibition 
in  the  Bible  of  primitive  ideas  connected 
^  with  plants  and  animals,  and  look  to  the 
authors  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  Book  of 
Job,  or  the  supposed  writings  of  Solomon, 
our  attention  as  naturalists  investigating 
their  ideas  upon  natural  history  is  arrested 
by  the  accuracy  of  their  observations. 
We  find,  indeed,  that  the  Mosaic  writer 
has  fallen  into  the  error  of  classifying  the 
•  hare  as  a  ruminant,  a  bat  as  a  bird,  possi- 
bly a  whale  as  a  fish,  and  including  under 
one  category  the  most  diverse  natural 
groups  as  '*  creeping  things.^*  But  all 
these  errors  arise  merely  from  an  absence 
of  morphological  knowledge,  which  clearly 
could  not  have  been  attainable  at  that 
time.  Barring  this  necessary  ignorance, 
however,  it  appears  to  me  that  these  early 
biblical  writers  have  displayed  a  really 
wonderful  degree  of  accuracy  in  their  ob- 
seivations  of  plants  and  animals — wonder- 
ful, I  mean,  if  contrasted  with  similar 
observations  by  men  of  other  races  at  a 
comparable  level  of  culture.  If  we  except 
certain  passages  in  the  Book  of  Job,  which 
appear  to  assume  the  real  existence  of 
fabulous  animals — although  even  here  the 
charge  of  inaccuracy  is  not  admissible, 
from  its  being  impossible  to  determine 
whether  the  allusions  are  intended  to  be 
taken  literally  or  poetically — there  is  no 
other  instance  where  the  animals  either  of 
fable  or  of  myth  are  countenanced.  On 
the  other  hand,  remarkable  accuracy  is 
displayed  by  the  early  biblical  writers  in 
their  observations  of  external  morphology, 
as  well  as  of  the  habits  and  instincts  of 
animals.  In  that  curious  and  elaborate 
enumeration  of  animals  as  clean  and  un- 
clean with  which  we  meet  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  Leviticus,  it  is  an  accurate  idea 
of  morphological  classification  which  leads 
the  writer  to  fix  upon  the  paitcd  hoof  and 
chewiner  of  the  cud  as  features  of  what  we 
should  now  term  taxonomic  importance  ; 
and  when,   later  on,   we  find  the  whole 


animal  kingdom  classified  with  reference 
to  merely  external  form,  number  of  limbs, 
and  modes  of  progression,  we  must  not 
neglect  to  iiotice  the  systematic  observa- 
tion which  is  displayed,  and  which,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  is  wonderfully  true  to  nature. 
There  is  no  imagery  of  any  kind  mixed 
up  with  the  facts  ;  the  classification  is 
throughout  dictated  by  the  true  spirit  of 
science  ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  subsequently  improved  upon  until 
the  foundations  of  biology  were  laid  by 
the  commanding  genius  of  Aristotle. 

Again,  as  regards  the  habits  and  in- 
stincts of  animals,  we  read  in  Proverbs  vi. 
6-8,  **  Go  to  the  ant,  thousluggaid  ;  con- 
sider her  ways  and  be  wise  ;  which  having 
no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler,  provideth  her 
meat  in  the  summer,  and  gathereth  her 
food  in  the  haivest.  *'  Owing  to  the  au- 
thority of  Huber,  the  statement  here  made 
that  ants  display  an  instinct  of  harvesting, 
was  regarded  by  latter-day  naturalists  as 
mythical.  More  recent  observtions,  how- 
ever, have  fully  vindicated  the  accuracy 
of  the  older  naturalist,  and  this  without 
impugning  that  of  Huber.  The  discrep- 
ancy between  the  two  is  owing  merely  to 
their  having  observed  the  hahist  of  ants 
in  different  geographical  areas.  The 
species  of  ants  observed  by  the  biblical 
writer  in  Palestine  have  now  been  found 
to  collect  grain  in  the  summer-time,  and 
to  store  it  in  granaries  for  winter  con- 
sumption ;  while  the  species  observed  in 
Europe  by  Huber  present  no  such  instinct. 
But  ants  with  harvesting  instincts  have 
now  also  been  found  in  the  South  of  Eu- 
rope, in  India,  and  in  Ameiica.  Seeing 
then  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  Solomon  has 
proved  himself  to  have  been  an  accurate 
observer,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
his  disquisitions  on  natural  history,  of 
which  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Kings, 
should  all  have  been  lost.  Had  these  been 
still  extant,  they  would  have  presented  a 
high  degree  of  historical  interest  as  the 
utterances  of  the  most  ancient  of  professed 
naturalists.  For,  **  he  spoke  of  trees, 
from  the  cedar  tree  that  is  in  Lebanon 
even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out 
of  the  wall  ;  he  spake  also  of  beasts,  and 
of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of 
fishes.  And  there  came  of  all  people  to 
hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  from  all 
kings  of  the  earth  which  had  heard  of  his 
wisdom." 

Again,  whatever  may  be  its  date,  how 
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Nonsense  about  Buddhism. — Mr.    Graham 
Sandberg  conclades  an  article  on  philosophi- 
cal Baddhism,  from  which  we  quoted  some 
paragraphs  the  other  day,  with  the  remark 
that  amoDg  modern  admirers  and  exponents 
of  Baddhism  *'  meanings  are  given  to  words 
and  doctrines  snch  as  would  occur  to  the  Chris- 
tian trained  mind,  but  thiy  are  such  as  the 
Buddhist  author  and  Oriental  reader  would 
neither    conceive    nor,   uninstructed,  under- 
stand."    Had  he  read  a  lecture  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold  delivered  before  the  Japanese  Educa- 
tional Society  at  Tokio  a  few  weeks  ago,  he 
might  have  added  that  a  scientific  meaning  is 
now  being  read  into  Buddhism  which  has  no 
existence   there  except  in  the  imagination  of 
the    enthusiastic    disciple.     **  I  have    often 
said, "  observed  Sir  Edwin,  "  and  I  shall  say 
again  and  again,  that  between  Baddhism  and 
modern  science  there  exists  a  close  intellec- 
tual bond.     When  Tyndall  tells  us  of  sounds 
we  cannot  hear,  and  Norman  Lockyer  of  colors 
we  cannot  see  ;  when  Sir  William  Thomson 
and  Professor  Sylvester  push  mathematical  in- 
vestigation   to    regions   almost    beyond    the 
Calcolus.  and  others,  still  bolder,  imagine  and 
try  to  grapple  with,  though  they  cannot  actu- 
ally grasp,  a  space  of  four  dimensions,  what  is 
all  this  except  the  Buddhist  Maya^  a  practical 
recognition   of   the  illusions  of  the  senses? 
And  when  Darwin  shows  us  life  passing  on- 
ward and  upward  through  a  series  of  constant- 
ly improving  forms  toward  the  Better  and  the 
Best,  each  individual  starting  in  new  exist- 
ence with  the  records  of  bygone  good  and  evil 
stamped  deep  and  ineffaceubly  from  the  old 
ones,  what  is  this  again  but  the  Baddhist  doc- 
trine of  Dharma  and   of  Karma  f*     This  is 
something  very  like  nonsense.     If  there  is  one 
idea  more  alien  than  another  from  the  spirit 
of  modem  science,  it  is  that  of  the  illusiveness 
of  sense.     Men  like  Professor  Sylvester  and 
Sir  William  Thomson  realize  in  spirit  and  in 
fact  the  Baconian  ideal  of  servants  and  inter- 
preters of  nature  ;  and  for  that  reason  their 
method  is  not  to  get  above  sense — the  hope- 
less task  Buddhism  imposes — but  to  ask  sense 
questions  by  experiment.     What  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold  would  call  illusion  is  to  the  scientist 
as  real  as  anything  else,  though  it  may  be  rec- 
ognized as  having  less  permanence  or.  in  rela- 
tion to  the  evolution  of  the  world,  moral  and 
intellectual    value.      It   is  the   function  and 
glory  of  the  poet  to  discern  similitudes,  and 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold  is  a  poet ;  but  when  he 
sets  down  his  similitudes  as  historical  analogies 
scientifically  demonstrated,  he  goes  beyond  his 


province,  and  places  Buddhism  in  an  altogether 
false  and  delusive  light. — AUahabad  Pioneer, 

The  Futube   of   Litebatube. — ^Your  thor- 
ough-going journalist  blinks  like  a  sleepy  owl ; 
much  night-work  has  made  him  permanently 
drowsy.    Now  all  literature  tends  to-day  to 
become  more  and  more  journalistic  in  type 
and  method.     I  don't  mean  merely  that  it 
is  produced  to  a  great  extent  in  periodical 
form  ;  nor  even  that  it  is  more  or  less  ephem- 
eral in  its  interests  and   objects.     I   mean 
something   deeper  and  more   essential  than 
that :  it  is  produced  under  somewhat  the  same 
cramping  conditions  of  stress  and  hurry  aa 
journalism  generally— so  that  the  leisurely  quaJ- 
ity,  the  fine  literary  aroma,  the  scholarly  habit 
of  rolling  the  delicate  morsel  daintily  on  the 
critical  palate,  are  each  day  becoming  more 
and  more  obsolete  and  forgotten  among  oa. 
Even  a  great  writer  would  find  it  hard  to  sup- 
ply us  with  masterpieces  at  fifty  or  sixty,  if  he 
had  been  constantly  employed  for  thirty  years 
previously  in  grinding  out  a  couple  of  novels 
a  year  for  a  mercantile  syndicate,  the  head  of 
which  frankly  acknowledges     in  print    that 
'*  high-class    romances"     have    never    been 
known  to  pay  for  provincial  newspaper  pur- 
poses.    But  this  is  just  the  mill  through  which 
the  aspiring  young  author  of  the  present  day 
has  to  be  passed  against  his  will,  as  a  mere 
literary  grindstone  ;  in  one  way  or  another  he 
must  write  to  order  so  many  pages  a  day,  at 
least  until  he  has  achieved  suJQ&oient  distinc- 
tion to  be  able  to  say  what  he  pleases  any- 
where,  and  to  say  it  boldly.    The  date  in  his 
life  at  which  that  happy  hour  will  strike  for 
him  must  henceforth,  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, be  steadily  postponed  ever  later  and 
later.     Carlyle    got   his  say  in   middle  age  ; 
Herbert  Spencer  by  the  exercise  of  extraor- 
dinary self-denial,  managed  to  secure  it  in 
early  manhood  ;  George  Meredith  is  only  now 
beginning  to  catch  the  public  ear.     But  most 
young  men  of  tbis  and  the  coming  crops  may 
expect  to  find  themselves  free  to  follow  their 
own  bent  in  life  at  sixty  or  thereabouts.     Now, 
excellent  work,  we  all  allow,  may  be  done  at 
sixty,  but  mainly  by  men  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  do  similar  excellent  work  with  a 
free  hand  for  many  years  beforehand.    A  high 
authority  on  hosiery  has  lately  informed  us 
that  a  man  seldom  chauges  the  cut  of  his  collar 
after  he  has  passed  the  middle  term  of  thirty- 
five  ;  he  is  certainly  very  little  likely  to  change 
the  cut  of  his  style  and  his  habits  of  writing 
when  he  has  got  much  beyond  the  grand 
climacteric  of  fifty.— ^ant  Men,  in  the**  DaXty 
Oraphic,** 
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TEE  UIEBICAN  8ILTEB  BOBBLE. 

BT    KODXRT   aiFFIir. 

The  late  Mr,  Ba);ehot  a«ed  to  remark  ence  partly  of  a  mining  interest  which  de- 
that  the  United  States  was  a  country  for  aires  strongly  to  get  a  better  price  for  ail- 
eiemplifying  by  experimentH  on  a  large  ver,  and  partly  of  a  soft  money  interest, 
scale  the  old  troths  of  political  economy,  vbich  desires  to  have  abundant  money  of 
The  people  were  indifferent  to  experience  some  kind  if  it  cannot  hare  inconvertible 
gained  elsewhere,  while  they  were  pro-  paper.  The  resnlting  legislation,  which 
tectcd  from  the  roost  serious  consequences  has  in  fact  been  accomplished,  is  certainly 
of  mistakes,  that  wonid  be  supremely  die-  of  a  singular  character,  and  raiaefl  ques- 
astrona  in  old  countries,  by  their  magnifi-  tions  of  immediate  practical  as  well  as 
cent  reaonrces.  They  were  thus  constantly  scientifio  interest,  not  only  to  Americana 
renewing  old  experiments  nndor  favorable  bnt  to  other  peoples  as  well.  Some  ac- 
conditiona  and  confirming,  If  not  adding  count  of  the  matter,  then — of  the  fantastic 
to,  our  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  ideas  which  influence  the  event,  of  the  re- 
political  economy.  The  latest  experiment  sulta  which  mnat  ensue  as  distinguished 
of  this  kind  is  the  silver  legislktion,  of  from  those  hoped  for  and  predicted,  and 
which  we  have  all  beard  so  much  during  of  the  consequences  to  wider  interests— 
the  last  few  months.  Of  all  things  in  the  may  tbns  be  of  some  use.  The  facts  are 
world,  "money,"  which  can  least  bear  highly  complex  and  little  known  and  un- 
tampering  with,  or  anything  but  scientific  derstood  even  in  America.  Two  articles 
treatment,  is  being  made  in  America  the  which  have  lately  appeared  in  the  Ameri. 
bone  of  party  contention,  under  the  infiu-  can  Quarterly  Journal  of  Seonomia,  one 
Nmw  Snne.— Vol.  LII.,  No.  i.  2S 
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by  Mp.  Taussig  and  the  other  by  Mr, 
Horace  White,*  throw  a  good  deal  of 
light  upon  the  matter,  and  I  should  like^ 
therefore,  to  refer  to  these  articles  at  start- 
ing, 80  that  those  interested  may  follow  up 
the  subject,  although  the  point  of  yiew 
from  which  I  now  write  is  different  from 
that  of  both  authors  referred  to,  and  my 
own  information  is  mainly  derived  from 
independent  study  of  American  official  re- 
ports and  publications. 

It  appears  necessary  at  the  beginning  to 
give  some  account  of  the  American  mone- 
tary system,  which  is  highly  complex  and 
difficult,  bearing  traces  of  the  system  of 
inconvertible  paper  which  only  came  to 
an  end  twelve  years  ago,  and  of  the  con- 
flict of  ideas  between  the  hard  and  soft 
money  schools  which  has  prevented  the 
establishment  and  consolidation  of  a  con- 
sistent and  harmonious  system. 

The  first  point,  then,  is  that  the  stand- 
ard monetary  substance  of  the  United 
States  is  still  practically  gold.  The  unit 
is  a  dollar,  consisting  of  25f  grains  of 
standard  gold.  The  intention  in  1873, 
when  a  bimetallic  standard  was  formally 
abandoned,  was  to  have  a  complete  mono- 
metallic system,  with  a  gold  standard,  like 
England  ;  and  although  this  intention  has 
been  partly  nullified  by  legislation  of  a 
different  kind  in  1878,  on  resuming  specie 
payments,  and  since,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  abundant  money  party,  yet  gold  in 
fact  retains  its  pre-eminence  in  the  United 
States  system.  It  is  still  the  only  metal 
there  which  individuals  can  take  to  the 
Mint  to  be  coined.  All  the  other  coin- 
ages or  currencies — so-called  legal  tender 
silver  coins  and  paper  money  of  different 
descriptions,  as  well  as  fractional  silver 
and  copper — are  substitutionary  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  standard  substance  only, 
and  are  kept  up  to  the  gold  standard  by 
the  various  monometallic  devices  for  such 
currency-^viz.,  limited  coinage  or  issue  ; 
receivability  at  the  Government  Treasury 
for  taxes  and  dues  as  the  equivalent  of 
gold  ;  and,  in  some  cases,  limitation  of 
the  legal  tender  privilege. 

The  actual  amount  of  the  standard 
monetary  substance  in  use  is  not  material, 
as  the  United  States,  like  any  other  coun- 
try with  a  metallic  standard  automatically 


working,  can  draw,  if  need  be,,  upon  the 
standard  substance  wherever  it  can  be  ob- 
tained ;  but  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
United  States  has,  in  fact,  a  very  suffi- 
cient stock  of  the  standard  metal.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  Mr.  Leech,  the 
Director  of  the  Mint  in  the  United  States, 
on  the  production  of  sold  and  silver  in 
1889,  the  visible  stock  of  gold  in  the 
United  States  on  the  1st  of  January  last — 
that  is,  the  stock  in  the  Treasury  and  in 
the  banks,  and  not  including  anything  that 
might  be  in  private  hitnds — was  84,000,- 
000/.*  This  is  ample  and  more  than 
ample.  The  corresponding  sum  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  probably  under  40,- 
000,000/.,  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of 
England  being  20,000,000/.  only.  We 
have  a  considerable  sum  in  addition  in 
private  hands  used  as  small  change  which 
the  United  States  dispenses  with  ;  but  the 
actual  and  visible  stock  available  for  the 
support  of  large  transactions  is  smaller 
here  than  there.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
may  be  50,000,000!^.  more  gold  in  the 
United  States  which  cannot  be  visibly  ac- 
counted for,  that  being  the  excess  over 
visible  stocks  shown  by  a  calculation  from 
the  annual  production  and  the  excess  of 
imports  over  exports  since  specie  payments 
were  resumed,  less  the  estimated  amount 
used  in  the  arts,  but  this  sum  of  50,000,- 
000/.  is  not  visible,  and  the  calculation 
only  illustrates  the  uncertainty  of  most 
calculations  as  to  the  amount^ of  the  pre- 
cious metals  in  existence  or  use.  How- 
ever, the  amount  visible  in  the  United 
States  is  more  than  sufficient  for  all  pur- 
poses of  security.  Contracts  to  deliver 
the  standard  substance  can  with  certainty 
be  fulfilled,  if  required,  and  the  substi- 
tutionary or  representative  currency  is 
adequately  backed. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  question  of  the 
substitutionary  or  representative  curren- 
cies, which  are  roost  various.  They  are 
mainly  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Orednbacks. — Oovemment  promises 
to  pay  in  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States,  by  which  are  meant  legally  gold 
and  silver  coins,  but  practically  gold  only, 
as  above  explained.  These  greenbacks 
are  themselves  unlimited  legal  tender  as 
between  individuals,  but  being  convertible 
into  gold  are,  of  course,  equivalent  to  gold 
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*  QuarUrty  Journal  qf  Eaonomica,  April  and        *  The  exact  amount  stated  la  $419,678,362. 
July,  1890.    London,  Maomillan  &  Co.  See  Report,  p.  66. 
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like  Bank  of  England  notes.  They  are 
specially  protected,  in  addition,  by  a  re- 
serve of  20,000,000/.  in  gold,  established 
under  the  Act  for  resuming  specie  pay- 
ments. 

The  amoant  of  the  greenbacks  is  fixed 
at  $346,000,000,  or  about  70,000,000/. 
sterling,  which  was  the  amount  outstand- 
ing shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
when  further  reduction  was  specially  pro- 
hibited ;  but  the  amount  in  circulation  is 
never  quite  so  much,  and  at  times  has 
been  a  good  deal  less.  If  the  amount 
held  by  the  banks  as  cash  is  deducted, 
the  active  circulation  of  the  greenbacks, 
i,e,,  in  private  hands  as  distinguished  from 
banks  and  the  Treasury,  is  almost  always 
a  good  deal  less. 

(6)  Gold  Certificates. — ^These  are  cer- 
tificates for  the  deposit  of  gold  coin  that 
any  one  may  bring  to  the  Treasury.  They 
are  unlimited  legal  tender,  as  well  as  tho 
gold  represented  by  them,  to  any  amount. 

The  amount  of  these  certificates  out- 
standing at  the  date  of  the  last  report  of 
the  Secretary  to  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury was  about  31,000,000/.,  but  a  large 
part  of  these  again  were  held  by  the  bnnks 
as  cash,  and  were  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
public. 

(c)  Silver  coins,  coined  under  what  is 
known  as  the  Bland  Act  of  1878,  by 
which  the  State  was  directed  to  purchase 
so  much  silver  monthly  and  coin  it.  These 
coins  are  unlimited  legal  tender  at  the  old 
bimetallic  ratio  in  the  United  States  of 
16  to  ]  ;  but  as  their  quantity  has  been 
strictly  limited,  and  no  one  has  been  able 
to  get  them  except  by  giving  tho  Treasury 
a  full  equivalent  in  gold  or  gold's  worth, 
and  they  are  receivable  in  turn  in  pay- 
ment of  United  States  taxes  and  dues,  they 
have  thereby  been  kept  on  a  par  with 
gold.  They  are  legally  **  lawful  money" 
of  the  United  States,  just  as  gold  coins 
are,  but  practically  they  are  representative 
currency  in  the  way  described.  They  are 
obviously  similar  in  character  to  the  green- 
backs, which  are  kept  on  a  par  with  gold 
by  similar  means.  They  are  virtual 
promises  to  pay  gold,  and  are  maintained 
at  the  same  value,  however  the  silver  of 
which  they  are  made  may  fluctuate. 

The  amount  of  this  silver  coinage  is  now 
very  large,  over  70,000,00/.  nominal, 
mostly  represented  by  silver  certificates, 
as  will  be  explained  presently.  It  is  used 
for  small  clumge  only.    In  part  it  has  dia- 


placed  the  token  silver  coinage  previously 
in  existence,  while  the  silver  certificates 
are  mainly  in  small  denominations  of  less 
than  $20. 

(d)  Silver  Certificates  — ^These  are  prac- 
tically the  same  as  the  silver  coins  coined 
under  the  Bland  Act,  which  they  repre- 
sent, ^ith  the  exception  that,  unlike  the 
gold  certificates,  they  are  not  unlimited 
tender  for  any  amount,  though  the  silver 
coins  which  they  represent  are.  They  are 
receivable,  as  I  understand,  for  dues  and 
taxes,  and  may  be  counted  as  part  of  their 
reserves  by  the  national  banks,  though  the 
banks,  in  fact,  '*  boycott "  them.  But 
the  law  has  stopped  short  of  making  the 
silver  certificates  themselves  legal  tender. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  amount  of 
the  silver  certificates  outstanding  was 
$262,629,745,  or  in  round  figures,  at  48, 
to  the  dollar,  about  52,500,000/.  The 
amount  has  since  been  increased,  and 
practically  almost  the  whole  of  the  Bland 
coinage,  with  the  exception  of  about 
5,000,000/.  that  has  displaced  the  former 
token  silver,  is  represented  by  these  cer- 
tificates, which  may  be  stated  in  round  fig- 
ures at  60, 000, 000/.  As  already  explained, 
however,  the  certificates  are  of  small  de- 
nominations ;  like  the  silver  coins  they 
represent,  they  are  used  as  small  change 
only,  although  the  silver  coins  are  un- 
limited legal  tender ;  and  the  banks 
steadily  **  boycott"  them. 

(e)  National  Bank-notes,  —  These  are 
notes  authorized  to  be  issued  by  the  na- 
tional banks,  which  are  under  stringent 
legislation  of  different  kinds,  and  they  are 
practically  guaranteed  by  the  State,  the 
issuing  banks  depositing  with  the  United 
States  Treasury  United  States  bonds  of 
much  greater  market  value  to  cover  the 
issue,  besides  5  per  cent,  in  cash.  These 
notes,  when  greenbacks  were  at  a  dis- 
count, were  also  at  a  discount ;  but  since 
the  return  to  specie  payments  they  have 
been  on  a  par  with  gold  like  all  other 
representative  currency  in  the  United 
States.  They  used  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  currency  next  to  green- 
backs ;  but  for  some  years,  owing  to  taxa- 
tion, and  the  high  price  of  the  bonds 
which  have  to  be  deposited  to  secure  the 
issues,  it  has  not  paid  the  banks  to  con- 
tinue the  issues,  and  they  have  rapidly 
diminished  from  an  aggregate  of  about 
70,000,000/.,  or  as  much  as  the  issue  of 
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greenbacks  themselTes,  to  about  20,000,- 
000/.  only. 

In  addition  there  are  about  12,000,000/. 
of  such  notes  still  outstanding  which  are 
in  a  peculiar  position.  They  have  ceased 
to  bo  issues  as  far  as  the  banks  themselves 
are  concerned,  and  the  banks  have  de- 
posited a  sum  of  cash  equal  to  theno  with 
the  Treasury  to  enable  tlie  Treasury  to  re- 
deem them.  Such  notes  have  thus  become 
in  effect  Treasury  notes  ;  they  are  prac- 
tically in  the  category  of  gold  certificates 
or  greenbacks  ;  and  until  the  silver  legis- 
lation of  the  present  year  the  cash  de- 
posited to  redeem  them  was  **  ear- 
marked "  and  had  to  be  specially  kept  by 
the  Treasury,  just  like  the  20,000,000/. 
of  ^old  appropriated  to  secure  the  green- 
backs. 

(/)  There  are  also  token  currencies  of 
silver  and  copper  coin  as  in  a  monometallic 
system,  which  require  no  special  descrip- 
tion. 

These  various  currencies,  it  need  hardly 
be  pointed  out,  do  not  add  up.  This  is 
obviously  the  case  with  the  silver  coins 
and  silver  certificates,  which  can  be  sub- 
stituted the  one  for  the  other,  but  it  is 
equally  the  case  with  the  national  bank- 
notes, which  are  not  an  addition  to  the 
greenbacks  and  gold  certificates,  because 
the  banks  themselves  are  holders  of  these 
gold  and  silver  certificates.  Separating 
the  Government  issues  from  the  national 
bank  issues,  the  Government  may  be  con- 
sidered responsible  for  about  140,000,- 
000/.  of  paper,  against  which  it  holds  up- 
ward of  60,000,000/.  of  the  standard 
substance,  gold.  If  we  include  the  na- 
tional bank  issues,  but  deduct  from  them 
the  greenbacks  and  gold  certificates  held 
by  the  banks,  so  as  to  show  the  paper  in 
the  hands  of  the  public,  the  whole  active 
circulation  may  still  be  put  at  something 
like  140,000,000/.,  against  which  the 
standard  substance  held  by  the  Treasury 
and  banks  together  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
about  80,000,000/. 

So  various  and  so  peculiar,  therefore, 
are  the  representative  currencies  of  the 
United  States,  while  there  are  minor 
varieties  which  it  appears  unnecessary  to 
describe.  There  are,  for  instance,  certifi- 
cates of  the  deposit  of  greenbacks  which 
circulate  instead  of  the  greenbacks  them- 
selves, just  as  gold  certificates  circulate  in 
place  of  the  gold.  But  it  is  needless  to 
go  into  further  detail.      The  important 


point  is  that,  with  all  this  complexity  and 
confusion,  originating  in  notions  of  mak- 
ing money  abundant,  the  United  States 
have  arrived  at  nothing  and  have  effected 
nothing  which  might  not  have  been 
effected  better  by  a  thoroughly  monome- 
tallic system  with  gold  for  the  standard. 
The  greenbacks,  the  gold  certificates,  the 
silver  coins  of  unlimited  legal  tender,  the 
silver  certificates,  the  national  bank-notes, 
and  the  fractional  currencies  of  silver  and 
copper  coin,  are  all  substitutionary  and 
representative  money  only,  however  dis- 
guised, convertible  into  and  exchangeable 
with  the  standard  substance  gold,  but  not 
themselves  standard  money.  To  give  to 
some  of  these  representative  currencies, 
like  the  Bland  silver  coins  and  the  green- 
backs, the  quality  of  unlimited  legal  ten- 
der in  no  way  alters  their  real  character. 
They  only  circulate  to  the  extent  there  is 
a  demand  for  them,  and  as  the  equivalent 
or  representative  of  the  standard  substance 
itself,  and  they  might  just  as  well  have 
that  character  distinctly  avowed. 

Another  remark  to  be  made  is  that  the 
American  system  is  extremely  wasteful  of 
cash,  and,  at  any  rate,  it  does  not  give 
the  Americans  the  benefit  of  that  economy 
from  the  use  of  paper  which  is  one  of  the 
advantages  that  counterbalance  the  exten- 
sive use  of  paper  money  in  lieu  of  the 
standard  substance.  When  the  United 
States  resumed  specie  payments  in  1879, 
the  active  circulation  of  paper — the  paper 
issues  in  the  hands  of  the  public— was 
about  112,000,000/.,  against  which  the 
cash  held  in  reserve,  almost  all  gold,  was 
about  30,000,000/.  only.  Now  the  paper 
issues  in  the  hands  of  the  public  are* 
about  140,000,000/.,  but  the  cash  held 
by  the  banks  and  the  Treasury  together  is 
of  about  equal  amount.  The  gold  alone, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  over  80,000,000/.,  and 
the  visible  silver  is  over  60,000,000/. 
more.  The  liabilities  of  the  banks  mean- 
while have  about  doubled,  so  that  some 
increase  of  reserve  cash  would  have  been 
justified  ;  but  if  30,000,000/.  sufficed 
twelve  years  ago,  as  there  is  no  doubt  it 
did,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  have  140,- 
000,000/.  now.  Probably  the  gold  alone 
is  in  excess  of  what  would  be  required  if 
the  system  were  economically  worked,  and 
the  silver,  which  has  also  been  accumu- 

*  i.e,  toward  the  end  of  last  year,  the  date 
of  the  annual  official  reports  of  Government 
departments  in  the  United  States. 
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lated,  is  a'usordingly  entirely  saperfluous. 
The  Americans  might  be  justified  in  say- 
ing that  there  is  similar  waste  in  other 
systems.  They  might  have  ased  a  great 
deal  of  the  silver  coinage  directly,  for  in- 
stance, as  is  done  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
without  the  intervention  of  silver  certifi- 
cates. The  silver  itself  would  have  cir- 
culated to  some  extent  instead  of  the  cer- 
tificates, and  the  consumption  would  have 
been  large.  This  is  in  one  sense  true. 
In  all  monometallic  systems  there  is  waste, 
where  a  subsidiary  metal  is  used  for  token 
coinage,  and  paper  might  have  been  used 
instead.  But  the  waste  of  one  system 
does  not  excuse  waste  in  another.  In  a 
system,  moreover,  where  token  coinage  is 
avowedly  used  for  small  change  under  au- 
tomatic rules,  the  waste  is  different  from, 
and  more  excusable  than,  the  American 
waste,  in  that  the  object  is  security  against 
the  vagaries  of  the  issuers  of  money,  and 
this  security  is  abandoned  where  paper 
itself  circulates.  If  they  cannot  circulate 
the  coinage  itself,  then,  it  is  waste  in  the 
United  States  to  lock  it  up  and  circulate 
the  paper  instead.  They  have  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  paper  without  the  advantage 
of  its  economy.  The  lock-up,  moreover, 
operates  against  that  inflation  which  has 
been  the  real  object  of  all  these  miscellane- 
ous currencies.  The  appreciation  of  gold 
would  have  been  less  than  it  is  if  the 
United  States  had  not  locked  up  so  much 
of  it.  Silver  is  higher  in  price,  and  has 
been  higher  in  price,  than  it  would  have 
been  if  the  United  States  had  not  locked 
it  up.  Their  action  has  made  the  market 
wholly  unnatural. 

It  is  this  irregular  and  wasteful  system, 
then,  into  which  the  recent  proposals  for 
silver  legislation  and  finally  a  Silver  Act 
have  been  introduced.  The  description 
that  has  been  given*  enables  us  to  char- 
acterize the  new  proposals  very  shortly. 

They  have  all,  in  effect,  been  inspired 
by  the  party  or  parties  which  have  made 
the  United  States  monetary  system  the 
irregular  and  wasteful  patchwork  that  it 
iSk  To  create  more  money,  to  raise 
prices,  has  been  the  object  of  one  party, 
while  another  party  has  aimed  purely  and 
directly  at  raising  the  price  of  silver. 
What  has  been  proposed  and  done  there- 
fore has  been  something  to  aggravate  ex- 
isting evils  instead  of  lessening  them. 

Two  leading  proposals  were  in  compe- 


tition in  the  Legislature.  One,  which 
need  not  be  very  much  discussed,  as  it 
was  not  carried,  though  it  was  very  nearly 
being  carried,  was  a  distinct  proposal  to 
introduce  the  double  standard,  to  authoi  ize 
the  coining  of  silver  as  well  as  gold  on  in- 
dividual account,  and  to  make  the  dollar 
either  25f  grains  of  standard  gold  or  41 2-J 
grains  of  standard  silver.  These  silver 
dollars  would  have  been  exactly  the  same 
as  the  present  Bland  dollars,  with  this 
difference,  that  any  one  who  had  silver  to 
take  to  the  Mint  would  have  got  it  coined. 
The  passage  of  this  law,  therefore,  would 
have  made  the  United  States  bimetallic  at 
the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  and  the  speculation 
would  at  once  have  been — what  would 
happen ! 

It  is  almost  a  pity  the  experiment  has 
not  been  made.  I^imetallists  are  so  sur« 
that  the  great  nations  have  only  to  unite 
upon  a  common  double  standard  to  make 
that  standard  effective,  that  it  would  have 
been  interesting  to  T^itncss  the  effect  in  a 
country  which  is  one  of  the  foremost 
among  the  nations  that  were  to  make  the 
agreement.  For  reasons  I  have  often 
urged,  and  according  to  the  experience 
and  teaching  of  the  greatest  economists, 
the  United  States,  suddenly  introducing 
such  a  law,  could  not  have  escaped  great 
disasters.  Silver  being  so  much  cheaper 
than  gold,  the  community  which  tried  to 
act  upon  such  a  law  would  at  once  have 
all  existing  debts  reduced  to  the  level  of 
silver  debts  ;  silver  would  become  the  sole 
standard  ;  and  gold  would  be  at  a  pre- 
mium in  the  new  money.  To  avoid  such 
evils,  in  the  interval  between  the  passing 
of  such  a  law  and  its  coming  into  opera- 
tion, those  concerned  might  be  expected 
to  rush  for  payment  of  their  debts  in  gold 
while  there  was  yet  time,  and  so  create  a 
panic.  That  some  such  disaster  was  ap- 
prehended clearly  appeared  in  the  course 
of  the  debates  on  the  Silver  Bill.  The 
Senate  actually  passed  a  bill  for  bimetal- 
lism pure  and  simple,  but  there  was  im- 
mediately no  small  commotion  and  the 
measure  was  shelved. 

The  astonishing  thing  is  that,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, the  party  which  wanted  cheap 
money  and  the  party  which  wanted  to 
raise  the  price  of  silver  united  in  favor  of 
this  measure,  which  might  not  have  raised 
the  value  of  silver  at  all.  It  is  not  the 
declaration  of  the  standard  which  makes 
the  demand  for  a  precious  metal  in  a 
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country.  It  is  the  laws  and  customs  which 
regulate  the  currency  that  are  the  most 
important  in  this  respect.  It  is  easy  to 
make  a  demand  for  silver,  with  gold  as 
the  standard  substance,  and  vice  versa,  as 
the  experience  of  the  United  States  itself 
has  very  clearly  proved.  Yet  no  one 
seems  to  have  thought  that  the  elevation 
of  silver  to  the  rank  of  standard  money 
might  not  have  led  to  a  larger  employment 
of  silver  at  all  ;  that  this  would  depend  on 
laws  of  another  kind  which  were  leceiv* 
ing  no  attention. 

The  other  proposal,  which  has  actually 
been  carried,  is  of  the  nature  of  the  Bland 
Act  itself.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
United  States  Treasury  is  to  purchase 
4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  bullion  month- 
ly (at  any  price  under  371^  grains  of  fine 
silver  per  dollar,  which  is  about  60d,  per 
ounce  for  standard  silver),  and  issue  notes 
in  payment  equal  to  the  value  purchased, 
which  notes  ^re  to  be  payable  in  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States.  At  the 
same  time  the  Treasury  is  authoriased  to 
coin  as  much  of  the  silver  as  may  be  neces- 
sary into  *'  Bland  dollars"  and  use  them 
in  redeeming  these  notes.  These  notes 
are  also  to  be  unlimited  le^al  tender.  The 
Bland  Act  itself  is  repealed.  In  effect, 
then,  the  new  Act  may  be  described  as  an 
extension  of  the  Bland  Act  as  legards  the 
amount  of  silver  to  be  purchased  and  as 
an  aggravation  of  the  mischievous  char- 
acter of  that  measure  in  respect  that  the 
notes  issued  for  the  silver  are  to  be  un- 
limited legal  tender,  which  the  silver  cer- 
tificates were  not,  and  are  not  to  be  spe- 
cially redeemable  in  silver  coin  as  the 
silver  certificates  were.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  create  something  more  than  represen- 
tative money,  if  possible,  while  the  ex- 
tension of  the  amount  to  be  created  makes 
it  more  difficult  to  apply  the  monometallic 
device  of  limitation  of  quantity,  by  which 
in  part  the  silver  certificates  have  hitherto 
been  kept  on  a  par  with  gold.  The  exact 
figures  as  regards  the  amount  are  thus  im- 
portant. Under  the  Bland  Act  the  Treas- 
ury were  directed  to  purchase  not  less  than 
$2,000,000  worth  of  silver  monthly  and 
not  more  than  $4,000,000  worth.  In 
fact,  the  Treasury  has  always  purchased 
the  minimum  only  ;  this  minimum,  how- 
ever, at  the  low  price  of  silver  in  1889, 
amounting  to  29,000,000  ozs.  in  the  year. 
Under  the  new  Act  the  purchases  are  to 
be  of  4,600,000  ozs.  monthly,  or  64,000,- 


000  ozs.  per  annum,  an  increase  of  the 
annual  purchases  by  26,000,000  ozs.« 
There  was  much  debate  on  a  counter-pro- 
posal to  purchase  $4,600,000  worth 
monthly,  which  would  have  come  to  the 
same  thing  as  the  proposal  actually  passed 
when  silver  was  at  the  price  of  48(^.,  but 
would  have  meant  a  decrease  of  the 
quantity  purchased  to  less  than  64,000,000 
ozs.  as  the  price  rose  above  4Qd,  and  an 
increase  of  the  quantity  purchased  as  the 
price  fell  below  4Sd,  But  the  final  de- 
cision was  to  purchase  a  certain  definite 
quantity  only.  And  this  quantity  is  in 
effect  an  increase  of  the  annual  purchases, 
as  compared  with  what  they  were  in  1889, 
from  29,000,000  to  64,000,000  ozs.  or  an 
increase  of  26,000,000  ozs.  There  is  an- 
other provision  in  the  Act  of  a  very  special 
character,  taking  away  the  ^^  ear-mark'* 
from  the  cash  deposited  to  redeem  the 
cancelled  national  bank-notes  referred  to 
above,  which  will  require  separate  notice, 
but  what  we  have  described  is  the  main 
part  of  the  measure. 

To  describe  the  measure,  we  think,  is 
to  show  its  mischievous  character ;  but 
the  immediate  question  is  what  will  be 
the  precise  effects  as  compared  with  those 
intended,  both  as  regards  inflation  and  as 
regards  the  somewhat  inconsistent  end  of 
raising  the  price  of  silver  ?  Have  the  soft 
money  party  in  the  United  States  and  the 
silver  interest  effected  their  purpose  or 
have  they  not  ? 

Now,  as  regards  inflation,  there  can  ap- 
parently be  no  question.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, at  least,  the  soft  money  party  have 
failed  of  their  object.  There  can  be  no 
inflation  all  at  once.*  The  silver  notes  to 
be  issued  will  have  exactly  the  same  sort 
of  uses  as  the  silver  certificates  now  cir- 
culating, no  more  and  no  less.  So  long  as 
the  quantity  of  notes  issued  is  strictly 
limited,  and  the  Government  receives  them 
freely  for  taxes  and  dues,  and  pays'  them 
out  only  in  exchange  for  the  equivalent  of 
gold,  they  will  remain  on  a  level  with 
gold.  That  they  nominally  represent  sil- 
ver is  of  no  consequence  whatsoever.  They 
will  really  be  paper  convertible  into  gold 
on  demand.  But  such  a  currency  so 
handled  cannot  cause  inflation.  Prices 
remain,  as  before,  at  the  gold  level. 


*  See  as  regards  inflatiun  under  the  Bland 
Act  the  article  of  Mr.  Taussig  above  referred 
to. 
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There  is  a  danger,  of  coarse,  that  in 
time  it  will  not  be  possible  so  to  handle 
this  currency,  and  this  is,  in  fact,  the 
special  mischief  of  the  Act ;  bat  the  in- 
tention clearly  is  so  to  handle  it,  and  the 
promoters  of  the  Act  seemed  to  have  the 
idea  that  the  new  carrencies  woald  make 
money  abandant  with  gold  in  ase  as  it  is. 
They  did  not  look  to  the  contingency  of 
gold  being  displaced. 

On  this  head,  then,  there  is  a  complete 
deception  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  as  they  mast  shortly  find 
oat.  Yet  they  might  have  been  onde- 
ceived  by  the  experience  of  the  existing 
silver  certificates.  These  certificates  have 
partly  taken  the  place  of  cancelled  national 
hank-notes,  partly  filled  ap  a  '^  currency" 
void  caased  by  the  expansion  of  popala- 
tion  and  bnsiness  in  the  United  States.  It 
has  been  convenient  that  so  much  paper 
should  have  been  available.  But  the 
paper  has  no  more  caused  inflation  than 
the  increase  of  silver  token  money  with 
ourselves  has  caused  inflation.  It  circa* 
lates  only  to  the  extent  demanded,  flow- 
ing back  into  the  Treasury  when  not  re- 
quired. How  the  .idea  that  a  currency  of 
this  kind  means  inflation  should  have 
originated,  it  would  be  difficult  to  under- 
stand if  it  were  not  for  the  common  con- 
fusion between  standard  money  and  cur- 
rency ;  but  this  confusion,  there  is  no 
doubt,  accounts  for  much.  To  produce 
inflation,  the  standard  substance  in  which 
bargains  are  made  must  be  *'  offered,''  and 
you  do  not  produce  that  sort  of  efEect  by 
multiplying  small  change  currency,  of 
which  communities  will  in  fact  absorb  no 
more  than  they  need.  The  Americans 
have  thought  to  produce  abundant  money 
by  multiplying  representative  and  small 
change  currency  only.  There  could  not 
be  a  better  illustration  of  an  end  which 
was  considered  desirable  being  wholly 
missed  through  ignorance. 

If  there  is  to  be  inflation  at  all,  it  can 
only  come  through  the  substitutiouaiy  or 
representative  currencies  not  being  kept 
on  a  level  with  gold,  and  thus  coming  to 
form  a  new  (^uon-standard  substance  of 
their  own.  Then  there  will  be  inflation 
with  a  vengeance— in  fact,  all  the  well- 
known  evils  of  excessive  inconvertible 
pi4>er.  This  is  a  danger,  as  already 
mentioned,  to  which  the  American  mone- 
tary system  is  now  exposed.  But  so  long 
as  the  gold  standard  is  maintained — and 


this  is  what  is  hoped — prices  will  not  rise, 
and  money  will  not  be  abundant. 

The  other  end  aimed  at  by  the  pro- 
moters of  the  silver  legislation  —  viz.,  a 
rise  in  the  value  of  silver — is,  however, 
being  accomplished.  Silver  is  for  the 
moment  enhanced  in  price  by  the  large 
purchases  which  the  United  States  have 
commenced  to  make.  This  illustrates  a 
very  old  doctrine  indeed,  not  so  much  of 
political  economy  as  of  business  and  com- 
mon sense.  The  way  to  raise  the  price  of 
anything  is  to  buy  it  and  take  it  off  to 
market.  This  is  what  the  United  States 
Government  is  doing  with  silver  on  a  large 
scale,  and  pro  tanto  the  price  is  raised. 

How  much  the  price  will  be  raised  is  a 
different  question,  which  concerns  the 
City  and  speculators  mainly,  and  which 
need  hardly  be  discussed  here.  It  in- 
volves questions  of  detail  as  to  future  pro- 
duction and  demand.  Two  points,  how- 
ever, seem  clear.  1.  The  rise  in  silver 
which  has  taken  place  seems  likely  enough 
to  be  temporary  only.  The  increa'te  in 
the  production  of  silver  of  late  years  has 
been  enormous.  Dr.  Soetbeer's  figures 
on  this  head  are  well  known  ;  but  take 
only  this  fact,  which  I  find  in  the  Report 
of  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint, 
already  referred  to,  that  in  1873  the  annual 
production  of  silver  was  63,000,000  fine 
ounces,  and  in  1889  the  amount  was  126,- 
000,000  ounces.  And  this  enormous  in- 
crease of  production  seems  likely  to  con- 
tinue.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  cor- 
responding increase  of  what  may  be  called 
the  natural  demand.  The  additional  arti- 
ficial demand  for  the  United  States,  there- 
fore, only  takes  up  part  of  an  increasing 
supply,  and  will  not,  it  is  probable,  have 
any  greater  effect  on  the  market  than  the 
purchases  under  the  Bland  Act,  when  they 
commenced,  which  were  equally  great  in 
proportion  to  the  supply  at  that  time. 
After  the  present  flutter,  therefore,  silver 
in  all  probability  will  fall  back  to  its 
former  level,  unless  some  new  event  hap- 
pens. 2.  The  present  rise  may  be  to 
some  extent  nominal,  forming  part  of  a 
general  rise  of  prices  in  gold  incidental  to 
a  period  of  good  credit.  Silver,  in  other 
words,  may  have  risen  rather  more  as 
measured  by  gold  than  as  measured  by 
the  average  of  commodities.  When  credit 
is  again  succeeded  by  discredit  and  de- 
pression succeeds  prosperity,  silver  may 
also  fall  back  with  the  average  of  com- 
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gold  must  not  be  parted  with.  The  in- 
flation party  have  had  their  way  in  the 
matter  of  legislation,  but  it  would  not  bo 
fiingalar  in  economic  experience  if  the 
effect  should  be  quite  the  opposite  of  what 
was  intended,  let  it  is  to  induce  us  to 
imitate  the  United  States  in  follies  which 
produce  such  results  that  our  bimetallic 
friends  have  lately  been  so  busy. 

The  next  questions  that  may  be  agitated 
are  those  arising  out  of  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  silver  itself.  Immediately  to  a 
certain  extent  all  the  evils  arising  out  of  a 
fall  in  the  value  of  silver  as  measured  by 
gold  which  have  caused  so  great  an  outcry 
from  India  and  Manchester  are  being  re- 
dressed. Indian  finance  is  improved. 
The  Indian*  civil  servant  who  has  to  remit 
home  gets  a  better  price  for  his  rupee. 
The  I^ncashshire  cotton  manufacturer 
gets  a  better  return  for  his  goods  from 
every  silver  country.  But  the  end  is  not 
yet^  and  the  reverserof  these  operations  will 
not  be  long  in  appearing. 

The  rise  of  silver  in  gold  in  a  few 
months  has  been  from  about  42(/.  to  bOd,, 
or  very  nearly  20  per  cent.  It  is  not 
wholly  due,  I  think,  to  the  artificial  move- 
ment in  America,  because  the  improve- 
ment in  trade  was  bringing  about  some 
moderate  advance  in  silver  when  the 
America  bubble  began.  But  the  advance 
is  still  mainly  due  to  the  American  specu- 
lation. And  it  is  a  great  advance. 
Twenty  per  cent,  in  relative  value  is  a 
very  considerable  change  to  take  place  be- 
tween two  moneys,  and  must  disturb  a 
great  deal,  besides  setting  in  motion  very 
powerful  forces  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  equilibrium.  It  may  mean  one  of 
three  things.  Assuming  that  general 
prices  and  wages  in  gold  are  not  changed, 
it  means  an  appreciation  of  silver  measured 
by  commodities,  and  a  rise  in  real  wages 
in  silver  equal  to  about  20  per  cent.  As- 
suming that  general  prices  and  wages  in 
silver  are  not  changed,  it  means  a  depre- 
ciation of  gold  measured  by  commodities, 
and  a  fall  in  real  wages  in  gold  equal  to 
about  20  per  cent.  Assuming  that  gen- 
eral prices  measured  by  gold  have  risen, 
and  measured  by  silver  have  fallen,  to  the 
extent  altogether,  adding  the  rise  and  the 
fall,  of  20  per  cent.,  then  there  is  depre- 
ciation of  gold  and  appreciation  of  silver, 
as  above  stated,  with  a  fall  of  real  wages 
in  gold  and  a  rise  of  real  wages  in  silver 


to  the  extent  in  the  aggregate  of  20  per 
cent.  Relative  wages  and  prices  in  the 
two  metals  together  have  in  any  case  to 
be  adjusted  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent. 
Large  adjustments  will  therefore  be  re- 
quired to  establish  a  new  equilibrium  in 
place  of  the  equilibrium  that  formerly  pre- 
vailed. What  that  new  equilibrium  will 
be  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  ;  but  India 
and  other  silver  countries  must  either 
suffer  from  the  appreciation  of  silver  as 
we  have  suffered  from  the  appreciation  of 
gold,  or  if  they  do  not  so  suffer  to  the 
full  extent  this  country  and  all  gold  coun- 
tries must  sustain  pro  tanto  a  similar  ex- 
perience to  that  of  India,  which  has  caused 
all  the  outcry  from  that  country — a  de- 
preciation of  our  standard  money  in  rela- 
tion to  that  of  other  countries.  Disturb- 
ances and  readjustments  of  a  serious  kind 
there  must  be. 

To  some  extent  readjustments  are  til- 
ready  taking  place.  The  rise  in  silver  in 
April  choked  off  at  first  the  exports  of  sil- 
ver to  India.  At  the  same  time  imports 
into  India  (exclusive  of  silver)  were  stimu- 
lated, and  exports  from  India  were 
checked.  A  similar  process  must  con- 
tinue to  go  on  with  all  silver  countries  un- 
til a  new  equilibrium  of  prices  and  wages 
is  established.  Trade  will  assuredly  suffer 
from  so  rapid  a  readjustment  as  will  be 
necessary  ;  while  uncertainty  is  added  to 
the  mischief,  as  no  one  can  tell  how  long 
the  present  artificial  price  of  silver  can  be 
maintained.  To  the  difficulty  incidental 
to  the  different  standards  of  the  world, 
even  when  those  standards  are  metals,  the 
United  States ,  have  contrived  to  add  an 
uncertainty  almost  equalling  the  uncer- 
tainty of  incontrovertible  paper.  Silver 
was  quietly  settling  down  and  probably  find- 
ing new  customers  at  a  low  price  when  all 
this  gratuitous  disturbance  occurred. 
Some  time  or  other  the  reaction  will  prob- 
ably be  equal  to  the  action,  and  there  will 
be  a  temporary  fall  in  silver  to  compen- 
sate the  present  artificial  rise^ 

The  discussion  suggests  the  refiection 
how  entirely  self- caused  are  many  of  the 
evils  arising  from  the  change  in  the  rela- 
tive values  of  gold  and  silver  which  cause 
so  much  agitation.  If  the  Governments 
of  the  Latin  Convention  and  the  United 
States  had  only  established  monometallist 
systems,  working  automatically,  a  change 
in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver 
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Could  not  have  been  prevented  on  great 
changes  of  circamstances  occurring,  but 
the  chancre  would  have  been  minimized, 
and  probably  long  before  this  gold  and 
silver  would  have  settled  down,  for  a  time 
at  least,  at  a  comparatively  steady  ratio, 
as  indeed  they  were  settling  down  lately 
when  the  United  States  Legislature  inter- 
vened with  the  present  Silver  Act.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  with  a  monomet- 
allist  standard  the  metal  which  is  not  the 
standard  is  boycotted.  On  the  contrary, 
as  the  French  economists  always  contend, 
a  metal  which  is  not  the  standard  may 
easily  be  employed  for  representative  cur- 
rency, and  is  in  fact  so  employed  under 
every  gold  standard  system  just  as  silver 
and  copper  are  now  employed  in  England 
and  France,  and  for  that  matter  in  the 
United  States  itself.  There  are  oases 
where  the  employment  of  the  non-standard 
substmice  in  this  representative  character 
is  greater  than  the  employment  of  the 
standard  substance  itself.  To  represent 
silver  as  boycotted,  therefore,  by  its  ceas- 
ing to  be  standard  money  has  been  a  pure 
blunder.  If,  then,  the  nations  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States  had  been  purely 
and  frankly  monometallic,  each  with  that 
metal  for  standard  that  was  found  most 


convenient,  both  g^ld  and  silver  might 
have  been  adequately  employed  in  the 
monetary  systems  of  those  countries,  and 
both  might  have  been  cheaper  and  prices 
higher  than  they  are  now,  as  there  might 
have  been  less  of  that  artificial  hoarding 
which  want  of  definite  knowledge  and 
principle  in  monetary  legislation  has 
brought  about.  At  the  same  time,  they 
would  probably  have  been  steadier  toward 
each  other  than  they  have  been,  the 
market  being  wholly  natural  and  not  ren- 
dered dangerous  by  artificial  interferences, 
and  natural  demands  tending  to  arise  when 
either  metal  fell  considerably  in  price.  It 
is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  this  common 
sense  should  at  length  prevail  with  all  the 
Governments  concerned  ;  that  they  should 
learn  it  is  not  their  business  to  make 
money  abundant  or  to  attempt  to  regulate 
the  price  of  gold  and  silver,  but  in  money 
matters  wh«t  they  have  to  do  is  to  provide 
a  good  system  which  can  be  done  on  fixed 
principles  without  raising  such  difBcult 
questions.  Until  this  common  sense  is 
more  generally  diffused,  further  monetary 
troubles  are  unavoidable,  and  what  has 
just  happened  in  the  United  States  should 
put  other  nations  on  their  guard. — The 
Nineteenth  Century. 
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Cardinal  Bichi  (a  Papal  legate  and  a 
dilettante),  King  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
and  Father  Bourgeois  (a  monk  skilled  in 
mechanics) — ^these  were  the  personages  to 
whose  talents  and  tastes  the  Academic 
Royale  de  Mnsique  first  owed  its  exist- 
ence. This  existence  was  inaugurated  in 
Paris,  1646,  under  the  auspices  of  Cardi- 
nal Mazarin,  who  writes  his  secretary, 
Naud6  :  "  Invited  over  to  France  this 
year  twenty  Italian  musicians  from  the 
chapel  of  Count  Bentivoglio,  in  Florence." 
These  musicians  were  under  the  leadership 
of  Luigi  Rossi,  never  mentioned  by  St. 
Evremond*  otherwise  than  merely  as 
**  Luigi."     Naud6  goes  on  to   say  that 

*  St.  Eiremond'sletters  to  Ninon  de  Lenolos 
and  to  the  Dnohesse  de  Mazarin  mention  not 
only  events  about  his  sojoorn  in  England,  bat 
as  well  events  of  the  past,  snob  as  remem- 
brances of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  Coxut. 


''  all  those  who  have  been  in  Rome  are 
loud  in  praise  of  this  manner  of  reciting 
comedies  in  music,  as  they  are  performed 
at  the  palace  of  the  Barberini."  The 
favor  with  which  the  Italian  musicians 
were  received  incited  the  French  artists' 
emulation,  and  Cambert's  opera  Euridice 
was  brought  out  about  1647,  principally 
because  the  Italians  had  obtained  such 
success  in  Crfeo, 

Up  to  these  days  in  France,  tragedy 
and  comedy  had  been  the  only  dramatic 
form  of  expressing  human  passions  or 
human  absurdities.  Now  the  comidie 
chantie,  as  Naud6  called  it,  was  about  to 
initiate  French  minds  into  the  mysteries 
of  a  new  emotional  outlet,  into  a  fresh 
mode  of  expression.  That  conventional 
type  of  lyric  drama,  however,  the  opera, 
where  a  personage  mortally  woundea,  in- 
stead of^  bleeding  to  death,  gives  forth 
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gold  mast  not  be  parted  with.  The  in- 
flation party  have  had  their  way  in  the 
matter  of  legislation,  bat  it  would  not  be 
singalar  in  economic  experience  if  the 
effect  should  be  quite  the  opposite  of  what 
was  intended,  let  it  is  to  induce  us  to 
imitate  the  United  States  in  follies  which 
produce  such  results  that  our  bimetallic 
friends  have  lately  been  so  busy. 

The  next  questions  that  may  be  agitated 
are  those  arising  out  of  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  silver  itself.  Immediately  to  a 
certain  extent  all  the  evils  arising  out  of  a 
fall  in  the  value  of  silver  as  measured  by 
gold  which  have  caused  so  great  an  outcry 
from  India  and  Manchester  are  being  re- 
dressed. Indian  finance  is  improved. 
The  Indian'  civil  servant  who  has  to  remit 
home  gets  a  better  price  for  his  rupee. 
The  Lancashshire  cotton  manufacturer 
gets  a  better  retam  for  his  goods  from 
every  silver  country.  But  the  end  is  not 
yet^  and  the  reverserof  these  operations  will 
not  be  long  in  appearing. 

The  rise  of  silver  in  gold  in  a  few 
months  has  been  from  about  42d,  to  bOd., 
or  very  nearly  20  per  cent.  It  is  not 
wholly  due,  I  think,  to  the  artificial  move- 
ment in  America,  because  the  improve- 
ment in  trade  was  bringing  about  some 
moderate  advance  in  silver  when  the 
America  bubble  began.  But  the  advance 
is  still  mainly  due  to  the  American  specu- 
lation. And  it  is  a  great  advance. 
Twenty  per  cent,  in  relative  value  is  a 
very  considerable  change  to  take  place  be- 
tween two  moneys,  and  must  disturb  a 
great  deal,  besides  setting  in  motion  very 
powerful  forces  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  equilibrium.  It  may  mean  one  of 
three  things.  Assuming  that  general 
prices  and  wages  in  gold  are  not  changed, 
it  means  an  appreciation  of  silver  measured 
by  commodities,  and  a  rise  in  real  wages 
in  silver  equal  to  about  20  per  cent.  As- 
suming that  general  prices  and  wages  in 
silver  are  not  changed,  it  means  a  depre- 
ciation of  gold  measured  by  commodities, 
and  a  fall  in  real  wages  in  gold  equal  to 
about  20  per  cent.  Assuming  that  gen- 
eral prices  measured  by  gold  have  risen, 
and  measured  by  silver  have  fallen,  to  the 
extent  altogether,  adding  the  rise  and  the 
fall,  of  20  per  cent.,  then  there  is  depre- 
ciation of  gold  and  appreciation  of  silver, 
as  above  stated,  with  a  fall  of  real  wages 
in  gold  and  a  rise  of  real  wages  in  silver 


to  the  extent  in  the  aggregate  of  20  per 
cent.  Relative  wages  and  prices  in  the 
two  metals  together  have  in  any  case  to 
be  adjusted  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent. 
Large  adjustments  will  therefore  be  re- 
quired to  establish  a  new  equilibrium  in 
place  of  the  equilibrium  that  formerly  pre- 
vailed. What  that  new  equilibrium  will 
be  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  ;  but  India 
and  other  silver  countries  must  either 
suffer  from  the  appreciation  of  silver  as 
we  have  suffered  from  the  appreciation  of 
gold,  or  if  they  do  not  so  suffer  to  the 
full  extent  this  country  and  all  gold  coun- 
tries must  sustain  pro  tanto  a  similar  ex- 
perience to  that  of  India,  which  has  caused 
all  the  oatcry  from  that  country — a  de- 
preciation of  our  standard  money  in  rela- 
tion to  that  of  other  countries.  Disturb- 
ances and  readjustments  of  a  serious  kind 
there  must  be. 

To  some  extent  readjustments  are  td- 
ready  taking  place.  The  rise  in  silver  in 
April  choked  off  at  first  the  exports  of  sil- 
ver to  India.  At  the  same  time  imports 
into  India  (exclusive  of  silver)  were  stimu- 
lated, and  exports  from  India  were 
checked.  A  similar  process  must  con- 
tinue to  go  on  with  all  silver  countries  un- 
til a  new  equilibrium  of  prices  and  wages 
is  established.  Trade  will  assuredly  suffer 
from  so  rapid  a  readjustment  as  will  be 
necessary  ;  while  uncertainty  is  added  to 
the  mischief,  as  no  one  can  tell  how  long 
the  present  artificial  price  of  silver  can  be 
maintained.  To  the  difficulty  incidental 
to  the  different  standards  of  the  world, 
even  when  those  standards  are  metals,  the 
United  States, have  contrived  to  add  an 
uncertainty  almost  equalling  the  uncer- 
tainty of  incontrovertible  paper.  Silver 
was  quietly  settling  down  and  probably  find- 
ing new  customers  at  a  low  price  when  all 
this  gratuitous  disturbance  occurred. 
Some  time  or  other  the  reaction  will  prob- 
ably be  equal  to  the  action,  and  there  will 
be  a  temporary  fall  in  silver  to  compen- 
sate the  present  artificial  rise^ 

The  discussion  suggests  the  reflection 
how  entirely  self- caused  are  many  of  the 
evils  arising  from  the  change  in  the  rela- 
tive values  of  gold  and  silver  which  cause 
so  much  agitation.  If  the  Governments 
of  the  Latin  Convention  and  the  United 
States  had  only  established  monometallist 
systems,  working  automatically,  a  change 
in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver 
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Could  not  have  been  prevented  on  great 
changes  of  circamstances  occurring,  but 
the  chancre  would  have  been  minimized, 
and  probably  long  before  this  gold  and 
silver  would  have  settled  down,  for  a  time 
at  least,  at  a  comparatively  steady  ratio, 
as  indeed  they  were  settling  down  lately 
when  the  United  States  Legislature  inter- 
vened with  the  present  Silver  Act.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  with  a  monomet- 
aliist  standard  the  metal  which  is  not  the 
standard  is  boycotted.  On  the  contrary, 
as  the  French  economists  always  contend, 
a  metal  which  is  not  the  standard  may 
easily  be  employed  for  representative  cur- 
rency, and  is  in  fact  so  employed  under 
every  gold  standard  system  just  as  silver 
and  copper  are  now  employed  in  England 
and  France,  and  for  that  matter  in  the 
United  States  itself.  There  are  cases 
where  the  employment  of  the  non-standard 
substmice  in  this  representative  character 
is  greater  than  the  employment  of  the 
standard  substance  itself.  To  represent 
silver  as  boycotted,  therefore,  by  its  ceas- 
ing to  be  standard  money  has  been  a  pure 
blunder.  If,  then,  the  nations  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States  had  been  purely 
and  frankly  monometallic,  each  with  that 
metal  for  standard  that  was  found  most 


convenient,  both  gold  and  silver  might 
have  been  adequately  employed  in  the 
monetary  systems  of  those  countries,  and 
both  might  have  been  cheaper  and  prices 
higher  than  they  are  now,  as  there  might 
have  been  less  of  that  artificial  hoarding 
which  want  of  definite  knowledge  and 
principle  in  monetary  legislation  has 
brought  about.  At  the  same  time,  they 
would  probably  have  been  steadier  toward 
each  other  than  they  have  been,  the 
market  being  wholly  natural  and  not  ren- 
dered dangerous  by  artificial  interferences, 
and  natural  demands  tending  to  arise  when 
either  metal  fell  considerably  in  price.  It 
is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  this  common 
sense  should  at  length  prevail  with  all  the 
Governments  concerned  ;  that  they  should 
learn  it  is  not  their  business  to  make 
money  abundant  or  to  attempt  to  regulate 
the  price  of  gold  and  silver,  but  in  money 
matters  what  they  have  to  do  is  to  provide 
a  good  system  which  can  be  done  on  fixed 
principles  without  raising  such  difBcult 
questions.  Until  this  common  sense  is 
more  generally  diffused,  further  monetary 
troubles  are  unavoidable,  and  what  has 
just  happened  in  the  United  States  should 
put  other  nations  on  their  guard. — The 
Nineteenth  Century. 
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Cardinal  Bichi  (a  Papal  legate  and  a 
dilettante),  King  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
and  Father  Bourgeois  (a  monk  skilled  in 
mechanics) — ^these  were  the  personages  to 
whose  talents  and  tastes  the  Academic 
Boyale  de  Musique  first  owed  its  exist- 
ence. This  existence  was  inaugurated  in 
Paris,  1646,  under  the  auspices  of  Cardi- 
nal Mazarin,  who  writes  his  secretary, 
Naud6  :  *'  Invited  over  to  France  this 
year  twenty  Italian  musicians  from  the 
chapel  of  Count  Bentivoglio,  in  Florence." 
These  musicians  were  under  the  leadership 
of  Luigi  Rossi,  never  mentioned  by  St. 
Evremond*  otherwise  than  merely  as 
''Luigi."     Naud6  goes  on  to  say  that 

*  St.  Evremond'sletters  to  Ninon  de  Lenolos 
and  to  the  Dachesse  de  Mazarin  mention  not 
only  events  about  his  sojotun  in  England,  bat 
as  well  events  of  the  past,  snoh  as  remem- 
bxanoes  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  Goxut. 


''  all  those  who  have  been  in  Rome  are 
loud  in  praise  of  this  manner  of  reciting 
comedies  in  music,  as  they  are  performed 
at  the  palace  of  the  Barberini."  The 
favor  with  which  the  Italian  musicians 
were  received  incited  the  French  artists' 
emulation,  and  Cambert's  opera  Euridice 
was  brought  out  about  1647,  principally 
because  the  Italians  had  obtained  such 
success  in  Orfeo. 

Up  to  these  days  in  France,  tragedy 
and  comedy  had  been  the  only  dramatic 
form  of  expressing  human  passions  or 
human  absurdities.  Now  the  comidie 
ehantie,  as  Naud6  called  it,  was  about  to 
initiate  French  minds  into  the  mysteries 
of  a  new  emotional  outlet,  into  a  fresh 
mode  of  expression.  That  conventional 
type  of  lyric  drama,  however,  the  opera, 
where  a  personage  mortally  wounded,  in- 
stead of^  bleeding  to  death,  gives  forth 
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shakes  and  scales,  was  an  art  so  far  re- 
moved from  what  is  natural,  or  even  from 
what  is  considered  nataral  on  the  stage, 
that  some  time  elapsed  before  it  became 
acceptable  to  French  intelligence.  The 
ballet,  a  more  elementary  form  of  art, 
where  the  pleasures  rather  than  the  storms 
of  passion  are  represented,  preceded  the 
appearance  of  the  opera  at  the  Court  of 
France. 

To  the  really  "  lettered  "  minds  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  language  of  music 
conveyed  nothing,  and  though  Madame 
de  Serign6  was  capable  of  emptying  her 
inkstand  in  praise  of  a  comedy  by  Moli^re 
or  a  tragedy  by  Corneille,  neither  she  nor 
Madame  de  Lafayette,  Madame  de  Kam- 
bouillet,  nor  Mademoiselle  de  Scud6ry, 
were  capable  of  perceiving  in  a  musical 
composition  anything  more  than  an  '^  ex- 
ercise" for  les  violons  du  Rou  That  es- 
sentially modern  and  vibrative  being, 
Konsseau,  taught  the  eighteenth  century 
the  language  of  sounds  in  music,  as  he 
had  already,  and  the  first,  turned  French 
admiration  to  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
to  the  eloquent  music  of  wind  among 
trees.  Henceforth  Musset,  Stendhal, 
Madame  Sand,  and  Madame  ^'Agodt 
might  proclaim  Beethoven's  art  capable  of 
expressing  all  thoughts  and  all  emotions  ; 
they  would  be  listened  to,  and  understood. 

Bichi,  Mazarin,  La  Rovere,  were  the 
three  Church  dignitaries  who  in  France 
became  the  sponsors  of  musical  drama. 
As  yet,  however,  the  real  public  did  not 
understand  or  appreciate  these  mixe^ 
*'  musical  comedies."  Beffara,*^  the  an- 
thor  of  the  only  manuscript  we  have  to 
rely  on  for  these  early  statements,  says 
that  neither  Armide  et  Renaudf  nor  Clo- 
rinde,  nor  even  the  Mariage  d^Euridice 
pleased  the  public,  who  delighted  then,  as 
now,  in  spectacular  effects  such  as  we  find 
in  La  Toison  d^  Or,  Circi,  and  Psychi  in 
particular,  where  Perseus  ascended  to  the 
skies  in  the  last  act  mounted  on  Pegasus  ! 
These  were  the  pieces  which  found  favor 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public  of  1646,  just  as 
the  Poule  aux  CKu/s  d*  Or  and  the  Pied 
de  Mouton,  etc.,  find  favor  with  it  now. 
The  author  of  the  Pastorale  (Perrin),  the 
first  operatic  writer  who  succeeded  with 
the  French  public,  was  born  at  Lyons  in 
1625.  After  numerous  and  fruitless  ef- 
forts to  make  a  mark  in  the  world,  having 

*  MS.  of  Beffara,  BibL  Nationale. 


come  to  the  conclusion  that  '*  money 
makes  the  man,"  he  sought  and  found 
money  by  marrying  Madame  la  Barroyre, 
widow  of  a  councillor  at  Court.  This 
lady,  says  Tallemant  des  R6aux  (the  scan- 
dalmonger of  the  day),  was  sixty-one 
years  of  age,  Perrin  was  twenty-seven. 
She  had  not  the  greatest  brain  in  the 
world,  but  before  marrying  that  **  Dada" 
(meaning  Perrin)  she  might  have  passed 
muster.  The  '*Dada,"  however,  was 
disinherited  when  the  lady  awoke  from 
her  infatuation,  and  left  as  poor  as  before 
marriage.  The  Due  d'Orl^ans  came  to 
his  rescue  by  naming  him  ''  Introducteur 
des  Ambassadeurs.* ' 

Chief  among  the  patronesses  of  Perrin 
had  stood  the  Duchesse  d'Orl(»ans,  accord- 
ing to  Michelet,  '*  the  most  attractive 
woman  in  France,''  '*  la  seule  qui  sut  dis- 
tinguer  les  hommes  et  personne  apr^s."  * 
The  Duchesse  loved  Perrin's  Pastorale, 
but  alas  I  she  loved  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
also,  and  after  him  the  Comte  de  Vardes  ; 
''  cet  homme  aux  tours  de  chat,"  as  Mi- 
chelet also  characterizes  him,  a  man  who 
gave  the  Duchesse  rendez-vous  at  the  Con- 
vent of  Chaillot,f  and  failed  to  keep 
them.  Ill  from  grief  and  from  neglected 
love,  Madame  (whom  Guy  Patin  at  her 
arrival  in  France  had  pronounced  of 
'^  small  health")  having  no  longer  the 
heart  to  protect  or  actively  help  any  one, 
Perrin  turned  to  the  Duke,  who  at  once 
obtained  for  him  the  privilege  of  found- 
ing the  Academic  Royale  de  Musique. 

The  next  move  for  Perrin,  however, 
after  becoming  titulary  of  the  privilege 
was  to  house  the  Acad^mie.  M.  de  la 
Haye's  hospitality  in  giving  up  his  house 
at  Issy  for  Perrin 's  performance  had  pro- 
vided but  a  temporary  shelter.  The  Mar- 
quis de  Sourd^ac — an  oddity  whom  Talle- 
mant des  R^aux  describes  as  being  so  ac- 
tive that  **  he  used  to  make  his  tenants 
course  him  across  bis  own  park  like  a 
hunted  stag" — offered  his  hdtel,  but  it 
was  only  a  makeshift  Very  soon  a  com- 
pany was  formed,  of  which  the  brother  of 
the  chronicler  Tallemant  became  a  mem- 


♦  Histoire  de  F^ancet  vol.  xv.  oh.  ii. 

t  The  Abbesee  of  the  Convent  of  Chaiilot 
was  Louise  Ang^liqae  de  Lafayette,  the  former 
platonio  flame  of  liouis  the  Thirteenth,  who 
was  all  the  more  fitted  to  console  Henriette 
d'Angleterre  in  1665  for  the  neglect  of  Loois 
the  Fourteenth  because  she  herself  had  been 
abandoned  by  Louis  the  Thirteenth  in  1636. 
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ber.  The  tennis-court  of  Vaugirard,  close 
to  the  H6tel  la  Tr^moille,  was  rented,  and 
toward  1668  the  Op6ra  entered  into  its 
second  residence,  but  only  for  a  short 
time,  as  the  situation  was  not  found  con- 
venient. In  1670  it  removed  again,  if 
not  definitely,  at  least  for  a  longer  so- 
journ, to  the  Rue  des  Fosses  de  Nesles, 
now  the  Rue  Mazarine.  In  this  wav  the 
Institut  de  France  is  standing  at  present 
on  the  very  spot  where  three  centu- 
ries ago  stood  the  first  Academic  de  Mu- 
sique. 

Lulli  inaugurated  the  new  Op^ra.  His 
Alceste  was  a  triumph,  but  his  Aryane, 
which  followed,  was  a  dead  failure. 

Campra,  who  succeeded  Lulli  as  the  or- 
ganizer of  Court  festivities  and  manager 
of  the  Op6ra,  was  not  more  fortunate 
with  his  Camaval  de  Venise  nor  with  his 
Tancredi.  The  moment  was  a  bad  one 
for  art.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  hit  upon  a 
practical  idea  which  saved  it  from  bank- 
ruptcy. He  invented  the  bala  de  I*  Opira, 
where  each  person  paid  an  entrance  fee  of 
six  icuSf  contributing  thus  to  his  own 
pleasure  as  well  as  to  the  general  ex- 
penses. Still  it  was  only  at  the  arrival  of 
the  Rep^ent  in  1716  that  these  balls  at- 
tained the  apogee  of  their  success.  Made- 
moiselle A)ss6  refers  to  them  in  her  corre- 
spondence with  Madame  de  Calandrini, 
and  particularly  mentions  that  the  com- 

Eany  was  most  select  on  ''  Fridays,"  as  it 
as  remained.  Brought  into  France  in 
1710  by  the  Comte  de  F6riol,  Ambassa- 
dor at  Constantinople,  who  had  bought 
her  at  a  sale  of  slaves,  Mademoiselle  Alss^ 
met  the  Regent  at  Madame  de  Parabere's, 
his  favorite,  about  1720.  The  novelty  of 
an  adventure  with  a  woman  of  Mussulman 
faith,  Mademoiselle  AYss^'s  enchanting 
grace,  and,  above  all,  the  irksomeness  of 
the  now  too  regular  irregularity  of  his  re- 
lations with  Madame  de  Parab^re,  helped 
to  involve  the  Regent  with  the  Greek  girl. 
Mademoiselle  Aiss6  resisted,  as  she  loved 
the  Chevalier  d'Aydie,  and  never  loved 
but  him,  though  she  refused  to  become 
bis  wife.  We  will  here  quote  a  fragment 
of  the  Chevalier's  portrait  drawn  by  Mad- 
ame dn  Deffand  : 

Jnst  as  it  has  been  said  of  Fontenelle 
[writes  the  Marquise]  that  he  had  a  second 
brain  instead  of  a  heart,  it  might  be  said  of 
the  Chevalier  that  he  has  two  hearts.  He 
acts  entirely  on  impulse,  and  never  borrows 
an  idea  or  an  expression  from  any  one.  He 
18  not,  however,  either  the  most  affectionate 


or  the  most  passionate  of  men.  He  is  stirred 
by  too  many  sentiments  to  be  deeply  moved 
by  ^one,  and  his  sensitiveness  is  distributed 
among  all  the  faculties  of  his  souL  In  a 
word,  the  Chevalier  seems  more  sentimental 
than  loving.  The  freer  a  man's  soul  is,  the 
easier  it  is  to  move  it,  and  therefore  those 
who  are  endowed  with  good  qualities  may  ex- 
pect to  excite  the  feelings  of  the  Chevalier. 
Morose  and  yet  not  sad,  misanthropic  and  yet 
not  uncouth,  always  true  and  natural  in  his 
ohangeableness,  his  very  defects  are  pleasing 
and  one  would  be  sorry  if  he  were  more  per- 
fect. 

The  real  reason  of  Mademoiselle  Alss^'a  ♦ 
reserve,  and  the  motive  for  her  persistent 
refusal  to  marrv  her  lover,  the  faithful 
and  touching  devotion  of  the  Chevalier, 
to  whom  Voltaire  applies  the  name  of 
**  Bayard,"  remain  among  the  curious 
secrets  and  the  mysterious  sentimental 
delicacies  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  bals  de  I*  Opira  became  so  jPashion- 
able  that  the  stage  was  soon  found  too 
small,  whence  the  intervention  of  the 
monk  Nicolas  Bourgeois,  the  clever  mech- 
anician to  whom  we  referred  on  our 
opening  page.  By  a  device  so  skilful  and 
rapid  that  it  is  still  in  use,  Nicolas  Bour- 
geois placed  the  stage  on  a  level  with  the 
floor  of  the  pit,  doubling  the  space  for  the 
promenaders.  The  theatre  was  an  octa- 
gon, formed  of  the  boxes  and  the  salon  or 
foyer.  As  to  the  actual  stage,  during  the 
performances  it  was  precisely  the  same  as 
in  the  Maison  de  Moli^re,  where  the  pub- 
lic sat  mingled  with  the  actors.  The 
greatest  extravagance  the  Op6ra  indulged  in 
was  a  chandelier  of  three  hundred  tallow 
candles,  for  which  wax  lights  were  substi- 
tuted, thanks  to  the  munificence  of  Law,f 
the  Scotch  financier,  who  made  a  special 
allowance  to  this  purpose. 

The  orchestra  was  then  composed  of 
thirty  instruments,  fifteen  being  grouped 
at  the  two  extremities  of  the  salle.  The 
Regent,  who  delighted  in  enterprise  and 
was  full  of  intelligence,  which  he  owed 
quite  as  much  to  his  wonderful  mother  the 
Princess  Palatine  {  as  to  his  paternal  an- 
cestry  ;  the  Regent,  whom  innovations 
found  ever  ready  (he  had  proved  it  in 

*  MadtmoiseUe  Alssi,  by  Sainte  Beuve,  p.  23. 

t  **M.  Law,**  writes  Dangeau,  "pays  a 
monthly  sum,  so  that  wax  candles  may  be 
substituted  for  tallow." 

X  See  the  letters  and  memoirs  of  the  Prin- 
cess Palatine,  that  German  who  murders  our 
language  so  mercilessly,  and  yet  who  writes 
powerfully  and  generously. 
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adopting  Law's  schemes),  wanted  Paris 
to  be  gay,  bright,  artistic.  His  worst 
error  was  to  die  :  *'  Le  pire  des  defaats 
est  d'Mre  mort/'  according  to  Montalem- 
bert's  saying.  Used  np  by  work  and  by 
pleasure,  the  rest  which  he  scorned  came 
to  him  uninvited.  He  fell  asleep  one  day 
in  the  arms  of  lorely  Madame  de  Phalaris, 
and  never  woke  again,  1723.  His  death 
was  a  loss  to  art,  as  he  thoroughly  knew 
how  to  encourage  it.  It  was  above  all 
due  to  the  Regent  that  the  Op6ra  was  en« 
abled  to  survive  the  competition  of  the 
Bouffons  Italiens,  who  cavried  on  a  smart 
opposition  in  Paris  in  1720. 

When  Rameau  appeared  in  1730,  ho 
found  the  French  public  prepared  to  ap- 
preciate a  fuller  orchestration  than  Lulli's, 
and  making  steady  progress  on  the  road 
to  GUick  and  to  Mozart ;  and,  moreover, 
the  ballet,  which  we  have  seen  helping  to 
introduce  the  opera,  began  now  to  be  em- 
ployed only  as  an  intermezzo^  forming  a 
kind  of  compromise  between  the  grand 
opera  and  the  opira  houffe.  The  Italian 
ballets  came  in  after  the  Reg^ent,  between 
the  JEuridices,  the  Art^anes,  the  Proser* 
pineSf  the  (Edipes,  and  other  mythological 
operas. 

Dupr6  made  his  appearance  in  1730. 
He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Yestris  dynasty, 
the  model  and  master  of  Mademoiselle 
Camargo.  This  speaks  volumes,  as  bal- 
lets were  composed  for  Dupre,  but  more 
especially  for  his  pupil.  A  dazzling,  be- 
wildering being  if  ever  there  was  one, 
this  pupil !  so  gifted  that  her  mental  capac- 
ities equalled  her  physical  charms,  and 
that  her  gallant  episodes  even  after  cen- 
turies have  not  effaced  the  memory  of  her 
talents  1  To  produce  such  a  prodigy,  no 
less  had  been  required  than  a  Due  d'Albe 
and  a  Philippe  the  Second,  as,  without 
the  will  of  the  latter  and  the  ability  of 
the  former,  the  Spaniards  would  not  have 
remained  long  enough  in  Flanders  for  the 
violinist  Cupis  to  marry  the  Spaniard 
Mademoiselle  Camargo  and  become  father 
to  our  danseuse.  The  Castilian  had  pre- 
vailed. She  presented  her  daughter  with 
the  spiciness  and  diablerie  she  threw 
into  her  capers.  In  1720  the  little  Ca- 
margo was  dancing  at  an  obscure  theatre  in 
Brussels.  The  child  was  only  ten  years 
old,  but  possessed  such  spirit  that  she 
soon  pushed  her  way  to  Paris,  where  with 
a  single  bound  of  her  elastic  figure  she 
turned  people  from  their  money  preoccu- 


pations of  the  Rue  Quincampoix*  and 
soon  brought  more  nobles  to  rum  than  the 
most  daring  of  Law's  speculations  had 
done.     Voltaire  writes  :— 

Ab,  Camargo,  que  vous  Stes  brillante  I 
Mais  qae  Sall6,  grand  Dieu,  est  ravissante  ! 
Que  Tos  pas  sent  lagers,  et  que  les  siens  sent 
doux! 
EUe  lest  inimitable  et  vons  toujonrs  non* 
velle. 
Les  nymphes  saatent  comme  vons, 
£t  les  Graces  dansent  comme  elle. 

And  he  adds:  **Tout  Paris  y  passa.'* 
Yanloo's  portrait  of  Camargo  exhibits  her 
as  a  being  worthy  of  such  homage — with 
delicate  features,  a  proud  turn  of  the 
head,  the  sweetest  eyes  in  the  world,  with 
the  most  tender  and  loving  glance.  Ca- 
margo. like  Lekain,  introduced  a  new  era 
in  theatrical  costume.  Her  ballet  dresses 
were  short,  scarcely  reaching  below  the 
knees,  a  style  on  which  Grimm  congratu- 
lated her. 

This  idea  is  excellent  [he  says],  as  the  ama- 
teurs are  enabled  from  ocular  demon8tration|io 
form  an  opinion  of  the  legs  of  the  dancer. 
Mademoiselle  de  Camargo  has,  however,  cre- 
ated a  schism,  as  the  Jansenists  in  the  parterre 
are  shocked.  The  Molinists  maintain  that 
this  change  is  only  a  revival  of  a  primitive 
custom  of  the  Church,  but  it  will  be  some 
time  before  the  Sorbonne  of  Uie  Op4ra  is  able 
to  insist  on  the  adoption  of  this  wholesome 
doctrine. 

Fired  with  enthusiasm,  prone  to  love, 
but  free  from  cupidity.  Mademoiselle  de 
Camargo,  f  as  she  insisted  on  being  called, 
thus  sinking  her  paternal  obscurity  in  her 
maternal  descent,  ended  a  life  spent  in  a 
systematic  round  of  pleasure  by  becoming 
profoundly  pious. 

"  At  her  death,"  writes  Grimm,  "  she 
exacted  white  hangings  as  a  symbol  of  her 
purity."  (It  is  a  custom  in  France  for 
unmarried  women  to  have  the  church 
draped  with  white  at  their  interment) 
She  spent  her  later  years  in  retirement  in 
a  corner  of  old  Paris,  when  her  dogs  were 
henceforth  "  her  only  admirers  ;"  accord- 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that,  at  the  death  of 
the  Begent,  Paris  was  mined  by  the  financial 
schemes  of  Law,  and  extreme  distress  took 
the  place  of  former  extravagance.  Luxury 
had  been  carried  to  such  a  pitch,  that  one  of 
Lattr's  last  fancies  was  to  have  a  hand-rail  of 
his  staircase  made  of  silver.  {Law,  Andrd 
Coohut,  1  voL  Hachette.) 

f  Mademoiselle  de  Camaigo  bad  a  maternal 
great  uncle  a  cardinal  and  a  papal  legate, 
thanks  to  whom  she  replaced  the  name  of 
Cupis  by  t^at  of  De  Camargo. 
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ing  to  her,  contrasting  favorably  with 
those  that  had  preceded  them. 

Feminine  influence  was  indeed  so  great 
daring  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tary,  that  the  age  might  truly  be  called 
that  of  the  iclosion  dea  femmes.  We  see 
grace  and  wit  everywhere.  Not  only  do 
we  find  such  social  stars  as  Mademoiselle 
Alss^,  Madame  du  Deffand,  the  exquisite 
Madame  Helv^tius,  whose  house  at  Auteuil 
was  later  the  rendez-vous  of  Morellet, 
Condorcety  and  lutti  quanti  ;  but  women 
as  well  distinguished  in  all  arts — in  paint- 
ing, in  music — Mademoiselle  Duval,  for 
instance,  leading  her  own  opera,  Le8 
Ginies ;  Mademoiselle  Yalayer  obtaining 
the  highest  praise  from  Diderot  for  her 
painting.  That  king  of  critics  declares 
her  work  ''  bon,  viril,  et  I'^gal  des  meil- 
leurs."  Still,  music  remained  yet  far 
from  what  it  would  rise  to. 

About  1740  Rameau  brought  out  Hip* 
polyte  et  Ariciey  a  failure,  soon  followed 
by  the  outburst  against  him  of  a  cabal  as 
strong  as  that  which  the  French  school  of 
music  got  up  against  Wagner  in  1866. 

Patience,  genius,  and  above  all  Ra- 
meau *s  connections,  enabled  him  to  sur- 
mount obstacles  and  that  systematic  oppo- 
sition which  is  always  raised  against  any 
new  form  of  merit. 

The  four  Paris-Duvemet  brothers,  who 
came  from  Savoy  with  their  sabots  slung 
over  their  shoulders — those  industrious 
and  enterprising  men,  who,  when  they  de- 
spatched Beaumarchais  to  Spain  with 
money  in  his  pocket  to  defray  tne  costs  of 
his  mission,  supplied  him  as  well  with 
materials  for  the  Barhier  de  Seville  and 
the  Mariage  de  Figaro — these  brothers 
who  furnished  Voltaire  with  funds,  lent 
their  moral  credit  and  social  influence  to 
Rameau,  and,  playing  the  same  part  for 
him  that  the  Princesse  de  Mettemich  did 
for  Wagner  in  1866,  brought  him  at  last 
before  the  Parisian  public.  Nothing 
daunted  by  his  first  failure,  for  as  Rameau 
said  of  himself,  ''Genius  is  superior  to 
science  !''  his  implicit  faith  in  self  led 
him  to  attain  success  in  Caetor  et  Pollux, 
He  even  made  a  convert  of  La  Harpe, 
that  pompous  ntterer  of  dictums,  whom 
the  Marquise  du  Deffand  pertly  speaks  of 
as  a  «o<  (UMdSmigue  / 

From  the  days  of  the  Regency  to  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth — 
that  is,  from  the  time  when  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  was  paramount,  and  love  found  a 


place  in  every  play — we  shall  find  only 
such  titles  as  Les  Caprices  de  V  Amour ^ 
Zee  Voyages  de  V Amour,  V  &cole  des 
Am^nSy  Diatie  et  JSndymion,  Anacrion, 
L*  Amxmr  Timide,  L^  Amour  Discret, 
L^ Amour  Oinireux,  L^ Amour  Enjoui, 
Z^ Amour  et  Psychh — in  fact,  love  every- 
where I  Love  was  painted  on  porcelain, 
depicted  on  hangings,  embroidered  in 
tapestry.  The  Gobelins,  that  had  for- 
merly represented  Biblical  subjects  only, 
substituted  for  these  Boucher's  Anacreon- 
tic conceptions.  A  little  later  still,  toward 
1760,  after  the  publication  of  the  Zettres 
Persanes  of  Montesquieu,  exotic  names  ap* 
pear  and  replace  love  in  ballets — Zes  Incas 
du  PiroUf  Zes  Indes  Galantes,  Za  Veni* 
tienne,  etc.  Then  comes  the  sentimental 
period — Trianon,  Bergeries,  Zucas  et 
Colinette,  Za  Fite  du  Village.  With  the 
Reign  of  Terror  all  titles  are  antique,  and 
taken  from  ancient  history — Z^Fnl^ve* 
ment  des  SabineSt  Miltiade,  The  Empire 
introduces  Zes  Fites  Militaires.  The  Res- 
toration brings  in  neo-feodality<—- Ze  ^ou* 
veau  Seigneur^  Ze  Droit  du  Seigneur, 
Jean  de  Paris ;  in  fact,  a  return  to  the 
conventional  mediteval  type,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  period  of  ''Romanticism*' 
in  1830. 

Though  Rameau  soared  so  high  in 
1760,  his  position  was  not  gained  without 
a  struggle.  Even  La  Harpe's  laudatory 
comments  did  not  present  a  lively  com- 
petition between  Rameau's  company  and 
the^Bouffons.'* 

Although  the  Bonffons  are  detestable  [says 
Bonssean  in  his  Confessions],  and  though  their 
masioians  are  very  ignorant  and  murder  their 
parts,  they  do  much  injury  to  the  Frencdi 
opera.  To  compare  these  two  musical  com- 
panies in  the  same  day  opens  one's  ears,  and 
no  one  would  care  to  listen  to  the  drawling  of 
the  Frenoh  opera-singers  after  the  crisp  and 
marked  accent  of  the  Italians. 

On  the  topic  of  music  as  well  as  on  that 
of  education,  Rousseau  admits  of  no 
rivalry  ;  he  mentions  a  pamphlet  of  his  on 
the  subject  as  a  state  event.* 

The  amazing  effect  produced  by  my  pam- 
phlet on3 Italian  music  is  worUiy  of  Taoitos 
[writes  the  author  of  the  Nouvelle  J?^o%«e]. 
Parliament  had  just  been  exiled,  the  fermenta- 
tion was  at  its  height,  and  a  rising  seemed 
imminent ;  but  all  this  was  forgotten  in  a 
moment,  nothing  was  thought  of  but  the 
danger  to  French  music ;  so  great  was  the 

•  CoftfessUms,  p.. 77. 
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animoftity  against  me  that  the  nation  hA^fieTer 
quite  recovered,  and  the  Ck>art  hesitated 
whether  to  send  me  to  the  Bastille  or  into 
exile! 

However  offensive  it  might  sonnd  to 
RouBseau,  it  mdst  be  noted  that  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Opera  House  so  entirely  di« 
verted  attention  from  his  Tacitean  writings 
that  for  a  short  while  at  least  his  recrimi- 
nations were  drowned  in  fire.  This  event 
was  to  afford  a  new  and  again  favorable 
intervention  of  the  Church  on  behalf  of 
the  Op^ra. 

Three  Cardinals  had  formed  the  Acad- 
emic. The  monk  Bourgeois  had  assisted 
the  orgimization  of  its  balls.  Two 
**  fathers"  now  saved  it  from  utter  de- 
struction ;  and  Favart,  who  records  the 
matter,  so  far  contributed  to  the  heavenly 
glorification  of  these  monks,  by  tending 
to  their  humility,  that  he  fails  even  to 
name  them.  '^  Nous  sommes  quittes  de 
tout/'  writes  Favart,  '^  pour  un  K^collet 
et  un  Capucin  I'* 

The  Op^ra  now  made  its  sixth  move. 
It  was  installed  in  the  Tuileries  by  the 
architect  Soufflot,  the  designer  of  the  Pan- 
theon. The  Mercure  Oalant  declares  that 
the  ''grand  vestibule  is  beautifully  pro- 
portioned, and  that  caf^s  and  shops  are 
placed  all  round  the  Opera  House  in  a 
way  which  will  be  fully  appreciated  dur- 
ing summer,  when  the  spectators  will  be 
able  to  come  out  of  the  Op^ra  into  the 
most  beautiful  garden  in  the  world  1" 

The  management  of  the  Op6ra  in  the 
Tuileries  started  with  twofold  luck — luck 
in  the  shape  of  an  incomparable  dancer 
and  an  exquisite  tenor,  Legros.  The  danc- 
er, whose  pirouettes  simply  took  men  like 
a  whirlwind,  was  Mademoiselle  Guimard. 

Tbin,  delicate,  too  tall,  marked  with 
pmall-pox,  and  gifted  with  a  deep,  hollow 
man's  voice,  Mademoiselle  Guimard  owed 
all  her  success  to  her  wit  and  undaunted 
spirit.  The  suppers  she  gave  were  fa- 
mous ;  her  sallies  and  her  repartees  formed 
their  chief  attraction.  Her  dkbut  was 
made  in  La  Chercheuse  d^ Esprit,  where 
she  introduced  boldly  a  realistic  peasant 
costume. 

Two  years  after  the  burning  of  the 
Op^ra,  1765,  Kameau  died,  and  if  any- 
thing can  prove  the  small  notoriety  of  the 
musical  art  even  at  this  time,  it  will  be 
the  fact  that  at  Ferney  neither  Made- 
moiselle Clairon,  who  was  then  acting 
Electre,  nor  Voltaire  thought  the  matter 


of  Rameau's  death  worth   more  than  a 
mere  sixain : 

Nous  avons  vn  monrir  Vanloo, 
NooB  venons  de  perdre  Bameao, 
Noas  avons  va  quitter  Clairon  : 
Quel  sort  foneste  I 
Mais  il  noQS  reste 

Monsieur  Freron  I   [a  very  indifferent  critio 
of  the  day]. 

Those  who  can  recall  the  era  of  Ro- 
manticism know  to  what  extent  Rossini, 
Meyerbeer,  Hal6vy  were  associated  with 
it ;  how  the  new  departure  of  thought  in 
France  found  completion  in  music. 

The  philosophy  of  music  would,  how- 
ever, come  to  us  from  Germany.  Bee- 
thoven later  revealed  it ;  in  1765  the  train- 
ing of  the  French  ear  was  to  be  achieved 
by  Gluck.  The  passion  contained  in  his 
works  found  its  way  to  French  hearts. 
Till  music  had  learned  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  love,  of  agony,  of  despair,  as 
Gluck's  Orphhe  does,  it  was  to  a  French 
audience  but  a  mere  combination  of 
sonnds. 

The  Austrian  composer  had  arrived  in 
Paris  in  1760,  when  he  nearly  died  of 
hunger  while  his  Pt/rame  et  Thisbk  was 
being  played  to  empty  houses.  Ho  re- 
turned to  Vienna,  where  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa  assisted  him  to  bring  out 
his  operas. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Dauphine  in 
France,  he  followed  her,  and,  thanks  to 
her  support  and  his  own  genius,  he  soon 
rose  to  the  heights  of  fame,  and  even 
after  his  death  was  a  more  dangerous  rival 
to  Piccinni  than  the  living  Kameau  had 
been  to  the  defunct  LuUi. 

The  seventh  move  of  the  Op6ra  was 
taking  place.  The  theatre  at  the  Tuileries 
had  proved  inadequate,  and  it  was  in  the 
theatre  of  the  Palais  Royal  that  Gluck 
gave  the  French  public  a  grand  entertain- 
ment with  the  performance  of  IphighnU 
in  1774.  All  the  entrances  to  the  new 
theatre  were  blocked  on  that  memorable 
night.  ''  Cordons-bleus  et  porteura 
d'ean,"  as  Beanmarchais  picturesquely 
says,  kicked,  hustled,  and  abused  one  an- 
other, for  the  crowd  contained  some  of 
Piccinni' 8  partisans,  who  thought  of  pro* 
moting  the  success  of  his  Roland  by  cre- 
ating a  disturbance  in  the  Gluck  camp. 
Gluck's  victory  was  tremendous.  With 
generals  such  as  Marie  Antoinette,  Mmes. 
de  Bourbon  and  de  Lamballe,  a  victory 
was  to  be  expected.  In  the  theatre  that 
same  night,  sparkling  with  diamonds  and 
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radiant  after  her  conquest  over  Gilbert 
the  poet,  was  Mademoiselle  Datth6,  a 
danseute  whose  beauty  was  her  greatest 
talent.  Whilst  her  extravagance  and  lux- 
ury rose  to  fabulousness,  her  fame  was 
such  that  not  even  the  story*  of  her  having 
mistaken  a  mascarille  for  a  grand  seigneur, 
in  any  way  diminished  it. 

Glucky  however,  was  not  content  with 
his  own  share  of  success  ;  he  wanted  every 
one*s  share  besides,  and,  above  all,  he 
wanted  no  one  to  be  famous  except  him- 
self. His  satisfaction  at  the  triumph  of 
Iphiginie  was  not  on  a  par  with  the  an- 
noyance he  felt  at  the  success  of  Bolandy 
so  he  returned  to  Vienna,  from  whence  he 
wrote  :  ' '  I  shall  not  return  to  Paris  until 
French  people  have  made  up  their  minds 
as  to  what  kind  of  music  they  want.  That 
volatile  nation,  after  receiving  me  in  the 
most  flattering  manner,  seems  to  be  losing 
its  taste  for  my  music.  Let  them  go  back 
to  their  own  Ponts-neufa  ;  they  must  have 
their  own  way  1' ' 

So  it  was  all  in  vain  that  French  society 
had  given  Gluck's  music  that  warm  wel- 
come she  only  accords  to  works  of  the 
highest  class  !  All  in  vain  that  French 
society  had  allowed  Gliick  to  walk  equal 
with  a  Voltaire  I  Gluck's  gratitude  ex- 
pressed itself  only  by  scornfully  bidding 
the  country  of  Pascal  and  Moliere  go  back 
to  its  Ponts-neufs  /  Gluck  never  left  Vien- 
na again,  where  he  died  rich,  not  only 
thanks  to  his  art,  but  to  his  industry,  as 
he  carried  on  a  profitable  traffic  in  diamonds 
besides  Orphee  and  Iphiginie.  Far  more 
touching  than  Gluck's  egotistical  lament 
is  the  cry  of  sorrow  uttered  by  the  young 
musician  Mozart  at  this  time,  when  ho  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  Directors. 

About  the  year  1772,  in  order  to  bring 
himself  before  the  public,  he  produced  an 
operetta,  Lea  Pelita  Miens.  The  wretched 
verses  written  on  the  occasion  will  serve 
better  than  anything  to  exemplify  how 
completely  Mozart  was  misunderstood : 

H  vaadrait  mieux  raster  porte  close  [at  the 

Opera], 
Que  de  douner  si  peu  de  ohose, 
Accompagne  de  *'  petits  riens." 

*  Among  her  visitorH,  a  man  handsomely 
dressed  found  his  way  into  her  drawing-room. 
He  pressed  his  suitj  and  made  wonderful 
promises,  and  when  he  left  placed  a  large 
parse  on  the  mantel-pieoe.  Mademoiselle 
Datthe  rushed  to  see  what  the  gift  was.  It 
consisted  merely  of  big  brass  buttons,  and 
the  donor  was  only  a  vuet. 
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Wounded  by  this  condemnation  before 
he  had  really  been  heard,  and  distressed 
at  having  to  condescend  to  such  trivial 
productions,  Mozart  opened  his  heart  to 
his  father  :  '*  If  I  were  in  a  place  where 
people  had  ears  and  a  heart,  I  could  afford 
to  laugh  at  the  intriguing  that  goes  on 
against  me,  but  I  am  in  a  land  of  brutes, 
and  I  pray  to  God  daily  only  to  give  me 
strength  to  remain  in  Paris  and  to  do 
credit  to  ray  nation  as  well  as  to  myself." 

If  anything  can  soften  the  harshness  of 
Mozart's  remarks  about  us,  it  is  surely  the 
remembrance  of  Gluck's  ungrateful  recrim- 
inations. Between  the  man  of  genius 
gorged  with  success  and  the  young  mu- 
sician so  sublime,  yet  so  scorned,  sympathy 
does  not  hesitate  to  bear  Don  Giovanni 
within  one's  self,  and  to  be  submitted  to 
operettas  was  no  common  form  of  mar- 
tyrdom. 

After  Gluck' s  departure  a  second  fire 
broke  out  at  the  Op6ra,  and  with  it  an 
eighth  move,  of  which  we  will  give  Sophie 
Arnould's  amusing  description  : — 

The  girdle  of  Venus  is  consumed ;  the 
Graces  will  have  to  dispense  with  their  veils  ; 
Mercury's  cap  has  no  longer  any  wings,  and 
bis  wand  [writes  the  brilliant  actress]  no 
longer  exists  ;  the  "  chariot  of  the  sun  of 
nature*'  has  not  been  spared  ;  a  quantity  of 
linen  has  been  burned  that  draped  some  very 
palpable  ghosts.  .  .  .  But  I  should  never  stop 
if  I  were  to  reooimt  all  our  losses.  However, 
they  say  money  remedies  all  things. 

It  was  owing  to  the  representation  of 
tl)e  flames  in  hell  in  Gluck's  Orphic  that 
the  Opera  House  owed  its  second  burning. 
The  taste  for  the  Op6ra  was  now  implanting 
itself  in  France. 

To  find  a  suitable  lodging  at  once  was 
no  easy  matter,  and  the  theatre  of  the 
Menus  Plaisirs  (the  Conservatoire  of  to* 
day)  was  the  only  one  then  available.  On 
the  opening  night.  Lays  and  Cheron,  the 
principal  vocalists,  were  nowhere  to  be 
found.  The  birds  were  dissatisfied  with 
their  cage  ;  they  had  flown  I  It  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  the  police  succeeded  in 
catching  them  again.  They  refused  to 
sing  in  such  a  small  theatre  ;  *Mt  was  not 
worthy  of  their  talents  !"  The  whim  of 
these  actors,  whose  notoriety  made  their 
word  law,  and  the  very  limited  size  of  the 
theatre  obliged  the  management  to  make 
a  ninth  **  flitting,"  and  before  long  a  new 
Opera  House,  far  more  splendid  and  more 
worthy  of  the  Court  than  the  last,  was 
built  at  the  Porte  St  Martin.     The  ra- 
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pidity  with  which  it  was  brought  into  use 
was  like  magic.  Begun  in  the  early  days 
of  July,  the  new  theatre  opened  on  the 
27th  of  October.  .  **  I  will  give  you  till  the 
31st  of  October,"  the  Queen  said  to  the 
architect ;  ^Mf  on  that  day  you  bring  me 
the  key  of  my  box,  you  shall  have  a  pen- 
sion of  6,000  francs  and  the  order  of  St. 
Michel."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Op^ra 
opened  on  the  27th  instead  of  the  Slst ; 
it  had  been  erected  in  about  eighty-six 
days  and  cost  400,000  francs  instead  of 
200,000  francs.  Jdele  de  Ponthieu,  by 
Piccinni,  was  the  opera  selected  for  the 
opening  night  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  in 
1784.  It  will  be  remembered  that  about 
this  time  a'great  sensation  had  been  created 
by  Cli6nier's  Charles  IX.  and  Beaumar- 
chais'  Mariage  de  Figaro,  The  mono- 
logue  in  the  fifth  act  of  Figaro^  where  the 
Barbier  philosophizes  and  destroys  in  the 
very  face  of  the  narrowest  aristocracy  all 
its  most  sacred  privileges,  coolly  inquiring  : 
'^  Qu'avez-vous  fait  de  plus  que  moi,  Mon- 
sieur le  Comte,  que  vous  donner  la  peine 
de  naitre  ?"  Such  a  monologue  had  shat- 
tered old  beliefs  even  at  the  Acad^mie  de 
Musi  que.  With  this  difference,  however, 
that  whereas  at  the  Th^&tre  Fran9ais  the 
insidious  questions  about  Government 
money  were  asked  by  Figaro,  at  the  Op6ra 
the  recriminations  came  from  the  audience. 
Not  only  had  huge  sums  been  expended, 
but  the  spectators  in  that  ill-constructed 
building  sat  in  fear  of  the  ceiling  falling 
on  their  heads.  Nevertheless,  on  the  first 
night  of  Adele  de  Ponthieu  all  Paris 
flocked  to  the  theatre,  and  among  the 
crowd  the  very  soul  of  Parisian  gaieties — 
the  Due  de  Lauzun,*  surrounded  by  his 
victims.  They  nearly  reached  the  number 
of  Don  Juan's — among  them  Mesdames 
d'Esparbes,  de  Beauvau,  du  Barry,  de 
Gramont,  and  also  Madame  de  Stainville, 
who,  in  despair  at  Lauzun's  desertion,  ran 
away  with  the  actor  Clairval — an  escapade 
which  carried  her  straight  off  to  a  convent. 
In  a  loge  grillee,  discreetly  hidden,  was 
also  Eug6nie,  the  Duke's  Manon  Lescaut, 
a  young  person  who  rather  bored  him  by 

*  Biron,  who  was  afterward  created  Due  de 
Laozan,  arrived  in  Paris  when  he  was  about 
ten  years  old.    He  became  Madame  de  Pom- 

Eadonr 's  secretary.  *  *  My  talent  for  writing, ' ' 
e  says  in  his  Memoirs,  **made  me  almost 
necessary  to  Madame  de  Pompadour.  She 
used  to  make  me  read  and  write  for  her,  and 
sometimes  even  for  the  king." — Mimovrea  de 
Zauzun,  p.  3. 


her  too  serious  devotion.  On  that  night, 
however,  Lauzun  had  eyes  only  for  Lady 
Sarah  Lennox.  Courted  by  the  King  of 
England  and  later  married  to  Sir  Charles 
Bunbury,  the  lovely  Lady  Sarah  created  a 
great  sensation  in  Paris.  The  assertion, 
'*  I  will  have  no  lover,"*  with  which  she 
greeted  Lauzun 's  suit  was  soon  modified, 
and  the  brief  assurance  "  I  "iove  you," 
written  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  put  into  bis 
hand  after  a  supper  at  Madame  du  Def- 
farid's,  altered  the  position  of  affairs. 
Lauzun  knew  not  a  word  of  English  ;  to 
read  this  first  billet  d*amour  of  his  British 
conquest  he  had  to  rush  to  a  dictionary. 

The  lovers  were  often  separated,  as  in 
her  first  interview  with  Lauzun  Lady  Sarah 
had)predicted.  "  We  are  bringing  trouble 
upon  ourselves  ;  you  will  be  here  and  I 
shall  be  in  England  !"  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, absence  which  eventually  separated 
them,  but  Lauzun's  insatiableness.  Lady 
Sarah  had  given  him  her  whole  heart. 
' '  You  would  not  accept  an  indissoluble  tie. 
I  have  loved  you  too  well,  however,  and 
the  tenderest  friendship  will  survive  the 
rupture  of  our  liaison,  but  you  roust  leave 
England."  Thus  did  Lady  Sarah  dismiss 
Don  Juan,  who,  in  this  exceptional  cir- 
cumstance, fainted.  He  says  in  his  me- 
moirs (p.  48)  :  **  Such  a  blow  came  upon 
me  like  a  thunder-clap.  I  fainted  away. 
Lady  Sarah  bathed  my  face  with  her  tears. 
Her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Saome,  came  to 
my  assistance.  I  vomited  blood  and  waa 
very  ill."  When  once  she  had  struck  the 
blow.  Lady  Sarah  Bunbury  never  faltered, 
but  returned  to  her  husband.  As  to  Lau- 
zun's fate,  the  Revolution  made  him  first 
a  genex^al,  then  a  corpse,  cutting  off  his 
head  I  This  man  of  pleasure  died  bravely  ; 
he  had  possessed  two  admirable  qualities 
in  no  common  degree — he  was  '^  tender 
and  he  was  true. "  Not  only  did  he  *sin- 
cerely  love  Lady  Sarah  Bunbury,  but  he 
never  forgot  the  Princesse  Czartoryska, 
who  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
two,  and  had,  thanks  to  the  publication  of 
Lauzun's  Memoirs  in  her  lifetime,  the  pain- 
ful experience  of  seeing  her  own  heart  laid 
bare  before  her  very  eyes. 

Owing  to  the  audience  that  we  have  just 
sketched  and  also  to  the  merits  of  the 
performance,  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
Op^ra  was  a  very  brilliant  one. 

All  through  the  years  of  1790,  1791, 

*  Mimoirea  de  Lmmm. 
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I702y  the  Op^ra  made  do  attempt  at  any« 
thing  bat  official  appeals  to  public  enthu- 
siaam.  The  Marseillaise  and  the  Chants 
Patriotiques  of  Mehul  were  the  only  pei> 
formances. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1793,  the  Op6ra 
improves  the  Noces  de  Figaro  by  interpers- 
in^  it  with  Beauroarchais'  dialogue.  The 
experience  proved  fatal,  for  though  both 
Beaumarchais  and  Mozart  had  equally  in- 
teresting things  to  say,  they  had  to  say 
them  separately,  as  Figaro's  speeches  are 
forebodings  of  the  *'  coming'*  era  ;  whilst 
Cherubin's  voluptuous  song,  '*  Voi  che 
sapete,''  is  the  quintessence  of  the  past,  of 
that  past  painted  by  Watteau,  of  those  love 
adventures,  exquisite,  delicate,  audacious, 
belonging  to  Latour's  models  (the  pastellist 
of  the  eighteenth  century),  and  for  ever 
destroyed  by  the  decrees  of  Robespierre 
and  the  grotesque  reign  of  '^  Reason." 
Painting  boasted  in  those  days  of  Bou- 
chers and  Ohardins  ;  music  had  Gretry, 
Delayrac,  Gosseck,  Meline,  etc.  .^thetic 
and  art  critics  alone  remained  stationary, 
as  the  following  passage  from  the  Joamal 
General  de  France  will  prove  :  **  Beaumar- 
chais' comedy,"  says  the  critic,  **  is  en- 
hanced by  the  splendid  music  of  Mozart, 
a  distinguished  artist^  who  died  two  years 
ago  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria I"  The  music  of  the  greatest  of  com- 
posers is  but  a  mere  accompaniment  to 
Beaumarchais'  comedy,  and  the  highest 
praise  bestowed  on  such  a  divine  genius  is 
that  he  was  a  distinguished  artist ! 

As  to  Beaumarchais,  he  looked  upon 
the  addition  of  Mozart's  music  as  detri- 
mental to  his  play,  and,  far  from  con- 
gratulating himself  on  the  combination, 
he  made  it  still  worse  by  introducing  a 
ballet  with  the  farandole  we  have  already 
referred  to ;  being  betides  barbarous 
enough  to  say,  **  If  yon  cannot  warm  up 
the  piece,  you  may  as  well  abandon  it  al- 
together !*'  **  Warm  up^^  Mozart's  music  I 
It  sounds  very  much  like  *'  heating  the 
sun"  I 

If  Beaumarchais  took  his  part  of  the 
reforms  in  1789,  and  Joseph  Ch^nier  as 
well  by  writing  his  Charles  IX.  the  Op6ra 
in  its  turn  takes  a  place  in  history,  not 
only  by  the  partiality  to  ballets  of  the 
king^  Louis  the  Thirteenth  and  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  but  also  by  the  tragical  events 
of  which  it  became  the  witness.  We  see 
under  the  Consulate  the  Op6ra  become 
the  scene  of   a   plot  against  Bonaparte  ; 


under  the  Second  Empire  it  was  the  centre 
of  the  Orsini  plot,  and  now  in  1820  it 
was  at  the  Op6ra  the  Due  de  Berri  was 
stabbed  to  death.  The  description  of  this 
event  is  too  graphically  given  by  Chateau- 
briand in  the  Memoires  d^  Outretombe  for 
us  not  simply  to  extract  the  quotation  : — 

On  the  13th  of  February,  1820,  the  Op^ra 
(then  at  its  twelfth  move),  situated  at  Favart 
[the  Op€ra  Oomiqae  which  was  burned  three 
years  ago],  gave  Le  Camaval  de  Venitte. 

Elie  took  the  part  of  Poliohinelle,  which 
he  had  studied  from  the  Pupaais  of  S^raphin. 
About  eleven  o'clock  Madame  la  Duohesse  de 
Berri,  who  was  enceinte,  left  her  box  ;  she  was 
led  to  her  oarriitge  by  the  Duke  ;  the  Comte 
de  Mesnard,  the  Duchess's  equerry,  offered 
her  his  left  hand  to  step  into  the  carriage,  the 
Due  de  Berri  gave  his  right  hand  to  the  Gom- 
tesse  de  Bethizy.  The  Gomte  de  Clermont - 
Lod^ve,  the  gentUhomme  d'honneui'  in  attend- 
ance on  the  Prince,  stood  behind  him  waiting 
till  his  Boyal  Highness  re-entered  the  theatre 
in  order  to  follow  or  precede  him,  when  a 
man,  coming  in  the  direction  of  the  Hue 
Richelieu,  passed  rapidly  past  the  sentinel 
and  the  footman,  who  was  putting  up  the  step 
of  the  carriage,  and,  pushing  the  latter  aside, 
threw  himself  on  the  Prince,  who,  on  the 
point  of  re-entering 'the  Opera,  turned  to  the 
Duchess  and  said,  <*  Adieu !  we  shall  meet 
again  soon."  The  assassin,  placing  his  left 
hand  on  the  Prince's  left  shoulder,  stabbed 
him  with  his  right  hand  on  the  right  side  a 
little  below  the  breast.  .  .  .  Pushed  by  the 
assassin  toward  the  Comte  de  Mesnard,  the 
Prince  put  his  hand  to  his  side,  where  he 
thought  he  had  received  a  blow.  He  said, 
**  I  have  been  stabbed  !  That  man  has  killed 
me  1  ...  I  am  dying,  I  am  dying.  I  have 
got  the  knife.  '* 

The  Duchesse  de  Berri,  whose  carriage  had 
not  started,  hearing  her  husband's  voice,  tried 
to  jump  out  of  the  carriage  door  that  was  par- 
tially opened.  The  Oomtesse  de  Bethizy  held 
the  Duchess  back  by  her  dress ;  but  she 
dashed  out  of  the  carriage,  clearing  the  step 
at  the  risk  of  her  life.  Followed  by  the  Coui- 
tesse  de  Bethizy,  she  ran  to  the  Prince,  who 
was  supported  by  M.  de  Mesnard,  M.  de  Cler- 
mont, and  several  footmen. 

The  Prince  had  drawn  the  dagger*  from  the 
wound  and  handed  it  to  M.  de  Mesnard,  his 
companion  in  exile.  The  Duke  said,  '*  Fetch 
a  priest,  I  am  dying.  Come,  my  wife !  that 
I  may  die  in  your  arms."  The  Duke  became 
faint,  the  Duchess  threw  herself  on  him,  and 
in  a  moment  her  gala  dress  was  soaked  in 
blood.  ...  As  his  sight  grew  dim,  the  Prince 
kept  asking,  **My  wife,  are  you  near  me?" 
'*  Yes,  I  am  here,"  replied  the  young  Prin- 
cess,  **and  I  will  never  leave  you!"    .  .  . 

*  This  scene  exactly  reminds  one  of  Miche- 
let's  description  of  the  death  of  Henry  the 
Third  :  *«  Henri  III  tira  le  couteau  qui  etait 
fixe  dans  la  blessure.  II  en  frappa  un  coup 
au  sourcil  gauche  de  Jacques  Clement :  '  Fi, 
le  m^chant  moine,*  dit-il ;  •  11  m'a  tue.'" 
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Doctor  Bongon,  the  Prince's  surgeon,  sam- 
moned  in  haste  from  La  Salpetri^re,  sucked 
the  wound  before  the  cupping-glasses  were 
bronght.  The  Duo  d'Angonl^me  was  sent 
for,  and  the  meeting  between  the  two  brothers 
was  heartrending.  The  wound  was  mortal, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  the  patient  to  be 
moved.  When  his  daughter  was  brought  to 
him  the  Prince  raised  his  hand  to  bless  her, 
saying,  **  I  tmst  you  will  be  more  fortunate 
than  the  rest  of  your  family." 

He  asked  Dupuytren,  whose  hand  he  held, 
to  tell  him  when  death  was  near,  and  begged 
his  wife  to  take  care  of  herself  for  the  sake  of 
her  unborn  child. 

The  cowardly  thrust  of  the  assassin 
Louvel  struck  a  blow  at  French  monarchy 
in  the  person  of  its  most  favored  repre- 
sentative. The  Dauphin  (the  Due  d'An- 
goulenie)  was  tacitnrn  and  little  known  to 
the  people.  The  Due  de  Berri,  on  the 
contrary,  though  violent  and  impulsive  but 
affable,  was  very  popular.  The  tree  had 
fallen  in  1792  ;  the  younger  branches 
followed,  and  in  1830  the  destruction  was 
complete.  In  vain  did  the  Journal  des 
Debats,  under  the  great  Bertin*  (the  origi- 
nal of  the  famous  portrait  by  Ingres), 
fight  bravely  for  the  monarchy  with- 
out failing  to  impress  upon  the  King 
that  the  ordinances  had  caused  him  to 
lose  ground.  It  all  availed  nothing. 
The  famous  **  Article  14"  against  the 
liberty  of  the  press  was  made  law,  and  the 
barricades  were  the  result.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  had  fallen  ;  Charles  the 
Tenth  had  fled  ;  the  Monarchy  of  July 
was  about  to  be  installed,  and  the  only 
Bourbon,  Louis  Philippe  d'Orl^ans,  able 
to  profit  by  the  experiences  of  the  Rev- 
olution, was  going  to  put  his  lessons  into 
practice.  Henceforth  the  bourgeoisie  wis 
to  be  the  new  noblesse. 

In  1873  the  Lepeletier  Opera  House  was 
burned  down,  and  in  1875  the  Academic 
Nationale  de  Musi  que  (whose  honsehold 
gods  were  transported  from  Issy  in  1646 
to  the  Rue  des  Fosses  de  Nesles)  was 
installed,  thanks  to  M.  Garnier's  creative 
skill,  in  its  fourteenth  abode.  This 
palatial  home,  which  did  not  cost  less  than 

*  Bertin  had  agreed  to  have  his  portrait 
painted  by  Ingres,  who  was  puzzled  as  to 
what  position  would  be  best  for  his  modeL 
One  day  he  entered  the  editor's  room,  and 
found  Bertin  sitting  with  his  hands  on  his 
knees,  and  looking  straight  before  him  in  the 
solid,  intent  manner  of  an  active  man  paasing 
to  think,  »*That  will  do;"  said  Ingres, 
*'stay  as  you  are."  And  the  portrait  was  a 
masterpiece. 


sixty  million  francs,  forms  indeed  as  strik- 
ing a  contrast  to  the  cradle  of  the  Opera 
at  Issy  as  the  scene- painting  of  S^chan 
and  Desplechins  differ  widely  from  Torel- 
!i*s.  Wide,  too,  is  the  difference  between 
the  musical  critic  of  the  Gazette  de  France 
in  1650  and  the  critic  of  modern  times. 
The  art  of  critic  was  the  last  born  ;  it 
really  is  Diderot's  child,  and  the  odtcome 
of  the  Encyclopsedia  and  the  eighteenth- 
century  salons.  After  Romanticism  and 
1820,  music  had  assumed  its  kingship  ! 

The  spirit  of  the  seventeenth  century  in 
France  had  been  essentially  robust.  It 
was  spurred  by  Corneille  toward  sublim- 
ity, led  by  Descartes  to  logic,  by  Bossuet 
toward  faith.  The  spirit  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  was  loquacious  ;  its  emo* 
tional  outlet  was  free  and  abundant  dis- 
cussion  and  general  satire.  It  jested  with 
Fronsac,  speculated  with  Montesquieu, 
ironized  with  Voltaire,  cried  with  Manon 
Lescaut,  and  loved  everywhere.  The 
depths  of  pessimism  were  unknown  to  it ; 
a  trace  of  Rabelais  and  Montaigne  still  sur- 
vived. France  still  smiled  ov>r  her 
sorrows.  The  famous  **  Anicrochemens 
du  Pot  aux  Roses"*  of  the  author  of 
Gargantua  sufficed  for  the  victims  of  Fou- 
qnier  Tinville  just  as  they  had  sufficed  for 
the  victims  of  the  Ligne  and  the  Fronde. 

The  fact  is  that,  at  the  period  we  are 
referring  to,  France  was  still  thoroughly 
French,  and  Goethe's  Werther  had  not 
introduced  into  literature  that  element  of 
recrimination  and  lamentation  borrowed 
from  Jeremiah.  After  Werther  had  come 
Lara^  then  Hemani  and  Didier — all  per- 
haps more  or  less  Pascal's  commentators, 
and  yet  not  so  much  as  they  are  supposed 
to  be,  for,  though  Pascal  pathetically  la- 
ments the  sorrows  of  humanity,  bis  pity 
is  in  the  abstract,  the  sting  of  egotistie 
resentment  is  nowhere  to  be  felt  in  it. 

Once,  however,  moral  torture  admitted 
as  a  contingent  in  the  world  of  art,  music 
will  more  than  any  other  art  offer  the 
suffering  soul  the  temporary  Elysium  of 
repose. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Shelley,  Byron.  Goethe,  Madame 
de  Stael  have  worked  for  and  led  up  to 
Beethoven.  Henceforth  that  Pascal  of  the 
orchestra  will  lead  Rent's  grandchildren 


*  An  expression  of  Rabelais,  which  lightly 
summed  up  all  the  miseries  incident  to  human 
nature. 
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wherever  their  nervous  excitability  may 
carry  them.  For  those  who  desire  only 
to  love  and  enjoy,  Mozart  and  Rossini 
suffice.  Those  who  think  and  suffer  will 
find  interpreters  and  comforters  in  Bee- 
thoven and  Wagner.  It  is  to  these  com- 
posers that  our  contemporaries  the  disciples 
of  Darwin  and  Spencer  listen  so  attentively 
every  Sunday  at  the  Conservatoire,  follow- 
ing them  in  their  musical  flights  to  heaven 
or  to  hell, 

Giuck  will  live,  but  later;  when  the 
calm  and  learned  Virgil  can  touch  a  sym- 
pathetic note  again  in  modern  minds,  when 
nevrose  and  hypnotism  have  done  their 
worst  For  the  moment,  Beethoven,  that 
Michael  Angelo  of  music,  that  sublimely 
agitated  spirit,  respondn  more  perfectly 
than  all  others  to  the  sufferings  of  modern 
spiritual  existence. 


When  the  Lafayettes  and  Sevign6s  were 
named  d*  Ago(it  and  Girardin,  they  became 
journalists ;  from  that  day  psychology 
ceased  to  be  Platonic  ;  it  ceased  to  belong 
solely  to  novel-writers  ;  it  entered  into 
general  circulation.  A  painter  and  a  mu- 
sician hence  might  be  as  passionate  a 
psychologist  as  Baliac  himself  ;  hence  also 
he  had  a  right  to  ply  his  brush  or  his 
harmony  to  the  purpose  of  soul- painting. 
Pyschology  is  in  our  days  everywhcrp, 
and  psychology's  domain  is  boundless — 
boundless  as  are  the  suggestions  of  the 
Symphonie  Hiroique. 

Psychology,  at  once  the  originator  and 
the  outcome  of  hypernervosity,  necessarily 
finds  its  only  complement  in  music. 
Goethe  has  said  it,  "  Where  speech  ends 
music  begins.*' — The  Nineteenth  Century. 
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Thoubands  of  people  go  to  the  sea-side 
with  feelings  which  can  hardly  be  called 
mixed,  for  they  distinguish  sharply  be- 
tween some  of  those  which  it  is  capable 
of.  arousing.  They  like  to  see,  smell,  and 
possibly  (within  reach  of  a  bathing-ma- 
chine) feel  it ;  but,  while  they  have  the 
courage  of  their  convictions,  they  decline 
to  interpose  a  boat  between  themselves 
and  the  waves.  The  sea,  indeed,  is  not 
only  "  cruel,"  but  the  promoter  of  social 
and  domestic  cruelty.  A  good  boy,  e.^. , 
is  no  more  likely  to  repress  uncompli- 
mentary reflections  at  the  spectacle  of  a 
parent's  agonies  than  a  bad  one  ;  and  the 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  a  head-master  is 
a  process  which  no  young  scholar  would 
like  to  miss  the  sight  of,  even  though  he 
should  be  compelled  to  share  in  it  him- 
self. *  The  sense  of  degradation  would  be 
mitigated  by  that  of,  at  least,  passing 
equality.  I  honor  the  moral  courage  of 
those  who,  having  had  reason  to  justify 
their  refusal,  decline  to  accept  invitations 
for  a  **  sail,"  whether  proceeding  from  a 
tarry  and  covetous  native,  disinterested 
friends,  or  affectionate  children. 

Many  who  delight  in  the  sea-side — 
though  with  stubborn  rejection  of  seduc- 
tive proposals  to  enjoy  all  that  it  offers — 
hardly  realize  the  secret  of  their  enjoy- 
ment. That  is  not  wholly  caused  by  an 
escape  from  work  and  a  shifting  of  their 


surroundings,  but  rather  by  a  unique  con- 
trast which  the  sea  provides  to  any  change 
from  the  streets  to  the  fields.  The  sight' 
and  presence  of  that  wonderful  border 
which  is  provided  by  a  beach  kindles 
thoughts  which  no  scene  that  shows  only 
another  portion  of  solid  earth  can  ever 
siir.  I  don't  refer  to  the  **  common  ob- 
jects of  the  sea*shore,"  however  unques- 
tionably interesting  and  instructive  they 
may  be.  The  claims  of  these  are  some- 
times so  insistently  urged  by  people  who 
would  have  us  improve  our  minds,  at  low 
tide,  in  grubbing  after  things  for  which 
they  have  no  liking — except,  perhaps,  in 
the  shape  of  shrimps — that  we  miss  the 
larger  impressions  which  can  come  as  we 
stand  upon  a  cliff,  or  even  pier,  and  gaze 
upon  the  world  of  water.  These  are  so 
strong  as,  with  many,  to  survive  the  de- 
grading influence  of  the  accompaniment 
with  which  offensive  entertainers  defile 
them.  They  are  not  always  obliterated 
by  the  presence  of  donkeys,  goat-carts,  or 
even  negro  melodists.  We  talk  of  mes- 
sages from  the  sea,  and  these  can  invest  an 
old  soda-water  bottle  and  a  scrap  of  pen- 
cilled paper  with  the  deepest  pathos. 
Nevertheless,  we  seldom  realize  the  mani- 
fold fulness  of  the  tale  which  the  sea  is 
always  telling,  nor  the  inexhaustible  teach- 
ings of  the  difference  between  land  and 
water.    Man  wanders  over  both,  but  while 
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he  scores  one  with  his  marks  he  leaves 
none  upon  the  other.  Behind  us,  as  wo 
look  seaward  from  the  beach,  lie  the  rec- 
ords of  history,  young  and  old.  There 
are  ruins,  boundaries,  cities,  roads,  count- 
less monuments  of  the  past  which  are  still 
to  be  seen,  and  growing  fabrics  of  to-day 
which  demand  our  immediate  notice.  But 
before  us  the  last  human  impress  made  by 
the  mightiest  engine  of  commerce  van- 
ishes in  a  moment.  After  the  pause 
needed  for  the  melting  of  a  few  bubbles  we 
could  not  tell  whether  a  thousand  men 
had  passed,  cutting  a  furrow  thirty  feet 
deep,  or  a  gull  had  struck  the  surface  of 
the  water  with  its  wing.  Besides  a  tower 
which  lifts  its  warning  from  a  rock,  a 
lightship  which  points  out  a  channel  or  a 
shoal,  or  a  pier  which  breaks  the  force  of 
a  few  inland  waves,  man  has  made  no 
marks  upon  the  sea  whatever.  Those  in- 
deed of  which  I  speak  rest  upon,  or  are 
anchored  in,  the  soil.  They  cling  to  the 
land,  or  they  could  not  be  there  for  an 
hour.  We  blast  granite,  tunnel  moun- 
tains,  dig  mines,  and  lay  down  jealous  lines 
between  this  and  that  possession,  but  the 
sea  submits  itself  to  no  boundary  besides 
the  be^ch  and  cliff.  The  moment  we 
reach  the  limit  of  these  we  encounter 
wholly  new  conditions  of  life  and  per- 
manence. The  continent  has  its  king- 
doms and  revolutions.  The  ocean  has 
none.  We  give  it  names,  we  divide  it  by 
latitudes  and  longitudes.  We  map  it, 
but  prick  our  course  upon  its  chart  with- 
out making  a  dent  or  drawing  a  line  upon 
its  skin.  We  sound  it  without  leaving 
behind  us  a  well  into  its  depth  or  a  pin- 
hole in  its  surface.  Nothing  is  more  per- 
manent than  a  mound  of  ''  earth."  That 
which  was  raised  by  prehistoric  mourners 
on  the  sky -line  of  the  windy  downs  is  seen 
as  clearly  as  the  last  in  the  churchyard 
below.  Let  a  child  make  a  heap  of  only 
a  dozen  spadefuls  on  a  level  sward,  and, 
if  let  alone,  it  will  assert  itself  for  cen- 
turies. But  there  is  no  **  water- heap" 
beside  the  wave,  which  no  sooner  rises 
than  it  sinks,  and  which  refuses  to  rise  at 
all  by  aid  of  any  tool,  however  man  may 
try  to  pile  it  up.  As,  indeed,  we  ap- 
proach the  sea  the  earth  itself  loses  its  re- 
tentive power,  and  the  waves  which  quick- 
ly flatten  down  the  children's  hillock  of 
sand  are  only  hints  of  their  refusal  to  re- 
tain any  impression  made  by  the  hand  of 
man  upon  the  ocean  which  they  fringe. 


True,  we  read  of  billows  ^*  mountains 
high,"  and  may  see  valleys  of  water  in 
Atlantic  gales ;  but,  while  the  Alpine 
ranges  of  the  land  are  fixed,  these  moun- 
tains and  hills  of  the  sea  are  incessantly 
brought  low,  and  level  plains  soon  take 
the  place  of  ocean  heights. 

Then,  too,  however  continuously  men 
may  make  their  tracks  from  one  great  sea- 
port to  another,  there  is  no  beaten  high- 
way on  the  sea.  It  lies  the  same  before 
the  hindmost  ship  in  the  procession  of 
thousands  which  nave  followed  one  an- 
other. There  is  no  recovery  of  his  lost 
path  for  the  ocean  traveller  by  seeking  for 
the  footsteps  of  those  who  have  gone  be- 
fore. Each  must  use  the  same  process  for 
a  discovery  of  his  road.  He  must  ask  the 
sun  in  the  sky  above  his  head,  not  the 
signs  beneath  his  feet,  in  order  to  find  out 
^here  he  is.  He  must  consult  the  metal 
compass,  not  the  guidance  of  the  pointed 
waves,  to  know  in  which  direction  ne  shall 
go  that  he  may  be  at  the  haven  where  he 
would  be.  The  land  voyager  follows  the 
trodden  road,  the  last  seaman  who  seeks 
his  is  no  better  guided  than  the  first. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  widest  contrast 
and  divergence  between  the  respective  in- 
habitants of  the  ocean  and  the  solid  earth. 
We  stock  our  ponds,  and  clever  men  help 
in  populating  rivers  with  useful  fish,  but 
when  once  the  sea  is  reached  man's  power 
to  direct  or  use  them  is  limited  by  the  line 
and  net  with  which  we  dip  for  such  as  we 
can  catch,  and  though  we  talk  of  *'  deep- 
sea"  fishers,  they  are,  after  all,  compara- 
tively shallow  waters  in  which  they  ply 
their  craft,  or  upper  strata  into  which 
some  monsters  rise  from  the  depths  be- 
low. Who  shall  tell  of  those  that  roam 
thousands  of  fathoms  beneath  the  sailor's 
feet  f  Some,  they  say,  spend  their  un- 
recorded lives  in  sunken  regions  so  dark 
that  they  are  blind  from  birth,  and  bever 
leave  a  home  in  which  they  need  no  eyes. 
Even  when  we  think  of  such  as  have  them, 
we  hear  of  watery  beasts  which  the  ex- 
perience of  centuries  leaves  among  the 
fables  of  those  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships.  Landsmen  laugh  at  the  stories  of 
the  sea-serpent,  but  it  is  difficult  to  as- 
sume that  they  are  all  the  work  of  imagi- 
nation,  and  that  real  hints  have  never  been 
given  of  monsters  which  no  naturalist  has 
been  able  to  class  among  the  living  crea- 
tures of  the  globe.  Here  and  there  a 
hideous  kraken  has  flung  its  arms  around 
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a  boat  to  suck  its  men  down  to  a  death 
more  horrible  than  any  agonies  of  drown- 
ingf  and  maseams  show  limbs  which  have 
been  hacked  off  by  such  as  have  been  able 
to  escape  its  fool  embrace.  But  the  tales 
of  these  encounters,  however  verified  by 
slimy  records  of  the  battle,  are  by  many 
only  half  believed.  There  remains  only 
a  persuasion,  firmly  held  by  such  as 
have  seen  some  wonders  of  the  deep, 
that  it  holds  unknown  and  frightful 
forms  of  life  which  people  its  recesses 
and  rarely  show  themselves  to  mortal 
eyes. 

Then,  too,  think  how  untamable  are 
the  beasts  of  the  sea.  Some  gentle 
scholars  may  fancy  that  they  are  recog- 
nized by  the  carp  in  a  college  pond,  while 
they  are  only  observing  an  appetite  for 
sure  and  periodical  ground-bait.  Or  a 
man  like  that  nnique  naturalist,  Thoreau, 
may  be  able  to  dip  his  hand  into  the  water 
and  lift  a  submissive  fish.  But  none  has 
ever  been  tamed  or  used  for  any  purpose 
beyond  ministering  helplessly  or  reluctant- 
ly to  the  needs  of  man.  Some  are  eaten, 
others  squeezed  or  cut  up  for  oil.  Some 
yield  bones  or  pearls,  others  provide  a 
serviceable  skin,  but  none  have  been 
pressed  while  living  into  the  service  of 
roan.  We  capture  and  train  elephants ; 
how  convenient  it  would  be  if  we  could 
save  coals  and  sails  by  yoking  whales  to 
ships  and  guiding  them  from  port  to  port  ? 
We  might  keep  a  steady  and  well-broken 
animal  stabled  and  fed  in  a  dock  till  the 
cargo  had  been  stored  and  we  were  ready 
to  drive  him  about  the  ocean  again  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour.  But  the 
elephants  of  the  ocean  know  no  harness, 
and  have  hitherto  declined  taking  any 
part  in  promoting  the  conveniences  of 
commerce  and  civilization.  The  porpoise 
plays  around  the  ship,  and  flying-fish  show 
notable  adaptability  to  air  as  well  as  water, 
but  the  swimming  creature  has  yet  to  be 
found  which  will  lend  itself  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  sailor.  There  has  been 
discovered  no  point  of  contact  between 
the  intelligence  of  men  and  fishes.  We 
join  issue  with  the  horse  and  dog,  we  plow 
with  oxen  and  ride  upon  the  ass,  and  yet, 
though  man's  ingenuity  is  ever  being  ex- 
ercised in  devising  modes  of  transit  over 
the  sea,  its  inhabitants,  who  best  know  its 
ways  and  traverse  it  with  native  facility, 
help  us  pnly  when  they  are  eaten,  cooked, 
skinned,  or  cut  up. 


Again,  though  the  ocean  has  been  so 
explored  as  to  provide  us  with  maps  which 
define  the  borders  of  the  earth,  how  very 
small  a  part  of  it  is  really  visited  in  our 
days  I  The  excellence  of  navigation, 
which  has  fixed  the  situation  of  continents 
and  islands,  is  in  itself  a  check  upon  the 
wanderings  of  man.  When  once  he 
knows  the  shortest  course  from  port  to 
port,  and  how  best  to  use  prevailing 
winds,  he  diverges  as  little  as  possible 
from  his  watery  track.  In  old  days,  when 
the  circles  of  sailing  had  not  been  deter- 
mined, mariners  sailed  into  unknown 
waters,  and  went  where  they  never  think 
of  going  now.  The  lines  of  ocean  trafiSc 
are  already  laid  down,  and  a  ship  which 
is  driven  out  of  them,  and  then  deprived 
x>f  sail  or  steam,  is  in  danger  of  being 
wholly  lost  in  those  great  regions  of  water 
which  lead  nowhere  and  are  crossed  by  no 
keel.  The  result  of  science  has  been  to 
discover  the  shortest  route  between  point 
and  point,  and  this  is  followed  by  the 
merchantman  with  the  greatest  closeness  * 
that  he  can  command.  The  rest  of  the 
ocean  surface  is  a  desert  of  water  in  which 
no  ship  is  ever  to  be  seen,  unless  it  be 
helplessly  driven  there.  I  can  conceive 
no  apprehension  more  dismal  than  that  of 
men  so  lost  and  unable  to  return  into  the 
belt  of  traffic.  Nothing  is  more  helpless 
than  a  great  ship  deprived  of  its  power  to 
move,  and  left  to  the  scant  mercy  of 
strange  currents  and  winds.  Boats,  in- 
deed, can  be  rowed,  and  thus  vessels 
driven  out  of  a  recognized  track  can  search 
or  send  for  help  as  they  themselves  toss 
about  apart  from  the  roadsides  of  the 
ocean.  But  a  ship  which  has  none  left, 
whose  machinery  is  quite  broken  down, 
and  no  material  remains  to  replace  masts 
and  spars  that  have  been  lost,  is  about  as 
hopeless  a  spectacle  as  can  be  seen.  Un- 
happily, it  cannot  be  seen  when  it  has 
drifted  into  the  wilderness  of  waves  where 
no  sail  is  ever  sighted  nor  any  passing  fun- 
nel ever  smokes.  Who  can  tell  how  many 
of  those  which  have  been  reported  as 
^'  missing"  have  thus  missed  their  way 
and  been  unable  to  recover  it  again  ? 
They  are  not  **  wrecked,"  but  in  a  very 
true  and  fatal  sense  '^  lost."  Their  place 
in  the  navies  of  the  world  may  be  so  un- 
conspicuous  that  no  special  search  is  made 
for  them.  No  one  knows  when  or  where 
they  were  caught  by  the  dismantling  hur- 
ricane and  thrust  apart,  impotent  but  sur- 
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riviDgy  from  the  ken  of  tbeir  fellow  mar- 
iners. 

The  dangers  of  tbe  sea  are  indeed  les- 
sened by  the  fact  that  sbip^  follow  recog- 
nized courses,  and  thus  any  one  in  distress 
is  likely  to  be  seen  and  relieved  unless 
driven  too  far  aside.  But  this  processional 
persiBtcnce  brings  iis  special  perils.  The 
vessel  is  **  abandoned,"  being  thought 
about  to  sink.  But  sonxetimes  it  obsti- 
nately floats.  Well  if  it  be  soon  blown 
out  of  the  frequented  track,  and  does  not 
lie,  like  a  fatal  reef  of  iron,  full  in  the 
path  of  the .  next  comer,  which  strikes 
upon  it  in  the  night  How  many  a  brave 
ship,  which  sails  away  and  is  never  heard 
of  again,  has  been  suddenly  wrecked  while 
far  away  from  any  shore  or  hidden  rock 
on  which  to  strike.  Think,  too,  of  ice- 
bergs, the  unmanned  navies  of  the  ocean, 
which  yearly  sail  away  from  their  frozen 
shores  and  block  the  trade  of  man.  It  is 
true  that  the  latitude  in  which  they  may 
be  found  is  generally  known,  but  lands- 
men hardly  realize  the  regularity  with 
which  these  icy  fleets  set  forth  and  sweep 
a  portion  of  the  sea,  till  they  slowly  yield 
to  warmer  air  and  disappear.  But  while 
they  cruise  and  shrink,  another  flotilla  is 
being  silently  prepared  in  its  inexhausti- 
ble Arctic  shipyard,  ready  to  be  cast  loose 
when  the  time  of  sailing  shall  come  round 
again.  Some  time  ago  when  I  was  cross- 
ing to  Canada  the  captain  of  our  boat 
showed  me  a  series  of  charts  in  which  the 
successive  positions  of  the  annual  squad- 
ron of  icebergs  were  marked.  This  is 
sometimes  greater  or  less,  but  it  always 
keeps  fairly  together,  and  floats  slowly  in 
the  same  direction  till  it  melts.  Mean- 
while, it  moves  across  the  trading  track, 
some  separate  masses  showing  in  the  dis- 
tance like  tall  white  sails,  though  others 
are  no  higher  than  half-sunken  hulls.  All 
are  cruelly  hard,  and  fatal  to  the  eager 
ship  for  which  friends  and  owners  wait 
till  hope  is  gone,  and  another  score  of  liv- 
ing men  have  sunk  under  the  perils  of  the 
sea. 

We  may  not  think  of  this  as  we  stand 
upon  the  sunny  beach  and  watch  the  chil- 
dren build  their  mimic  walls  against  the 
summer  wave.  Their  gleesome  dismay  at 
the  dissolution  of  their  work  stirs  no 
thought  of  the  cry  which  rises  when  the 
lonely  ship  sinks  out  of  sight,  but  the  lit- 
tle tini^er  of  the  sea  which  flattens  down 
the  sandy  beach  is  moved  by  the  same 


power  that  brings  the  worst  disaster  to  the 
distant  crew,  and  the  pleasant  chattering 
of  the  pebbles  as  the  wavelet  sucks  them 
back  are  only  whisperings  of  the  thunder 
on  the  rocks  which  is  heard  by  those  who 
are  fighting  for  deliverance  from  an  iron 
shore.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  tide  :  plain 
to  the  pnpil-teacher,  and  yet  full  of  per- 
plexity to  some  grave  thinkers,  who  have 
said  and  sought  to  show  that  it  is  caused, 
not  by  a  rising  of  the  water,  but  a  sinking 
of  the  land.  And  observations  made  by 
barometers  on  shore,  or  by  the  side  of 
tidal  rivers,  have  given  strangely  notable 
results  which  have  half  bewildered  those 
men  of  science  who  have  made  investiga- 
tions in  this  direction.  There  are,  more- 
over, islands  surrounded  by  a  great  expanse 
of  ocean  which  ought  to  be  submerged 
every  day,  on  the  supposition  that  distant 
bodies  such  as  the  sun  and  moon  have  an 
invariably  unchanging  power  to  lift  the 
water  toward  themselves.  Anyhow, 
whether  lunar  or  solar  attraction  is  mixed 
up  with  other  mysterious  impulses  com- 
plicating the  forces  which  produce  the 
tides,  the  wonder  of  their  rise  and  fall  ia 
often  dissipated  by  our  familiarity  with 
this  phenomenon.  Though  the  compilers 
of  our  almanacs  are  able  to  print  the  hour 
at  which  it  will  be  '*  high  water  at  Lon- 
don Bridge  "  a  year  in  advance,  we  ought 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  this  prosaic  com- 
ment on  or  application  of  the  movements 
of  the  cosmos.  And  it  is  at  the  sea-side 
that,  if  we  will  believe  it,  we  are  brought 
into  a  nearer  apprehension  of  these,  and 
stand  face  to  face  with  the  mysterious 
heaving  of  the  glooe.  It  is  perhaps  the 
unrealized  presence  of  mighty  forces  which 
helps  to  stir  the  feelings  with  which  we 
look  upon  the  sea.  This  both  makes  and 
marks  its  contrast  with  any  other  scene. 
The  ocean  is  illimitable.  We  know  that 
it  reaches,  ever  changing  and  yet  un- 
changed, beyond  the  furthest  boundaries 
of  sight.  Its  waves  fall  and  sink  with 
the  same  plunge  and  rise  on  sun-heated 
tropic  strands  and  amid  the  icy  bays  of 
unreached  southern  and  northern  poles. 
There  is  no  barrier  between  the  pier-head 
with  its  brightly  painted  pleasure-boats 
and  those  darkened  depths  in  which 
sightless  monsters  roam.  A  lake  across 
which  we  can  see  is  a  poor  pailful  of 
water  :  it  belongs  to  the  land,  and  is 
counted  with  the  hills  which  surround  it. 
It  can  be  wasted  by  heat,  possibly  drained, 
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or,  may  be,  dismissed  through  the  burst- 
ing of  a  dam.  It  can  be  claimed  by  the 
owner  of  acres  round  its  borders.  We 
know  all  about  the  fish  it  holds,  and 
change  their  breed  with  buckets  of  spawn 
or  ova  brought  by  carte.  But  the  sea  is 
DO  man's.  We  hear,  indeed,  of  littoral 
and  fishing  rights.  The  Crown  claims 
them  within  certain  limits,  and  yet  there 
is  a  sense  of  resentment  at  any  one  assert- 
ing ownership,  even  in  the  fringe  of  that 
ocean  which  is  common  to  the  world,  and 
carries  the  pirate,  the  slaver,  the  mer- 
chantman, and  the  yacht  alike.  It  has 
one  law  for  all.  Just  as  the  wind  never 
asks  the  nationality  of  the  flag  which  it 
waves,  so  the  catholic  sea  floats  opposing 
navies  with  equal  buoyancy,  and  swallows 
up  the"  weakest  without  caring  whence  he 
comes  or  inquiring  into  the  justice  of  his 
cause.  It  recognizes  only  strength  and 
skill,  and  wrecks  the  lifeboat  itself  when 
these  have  failed. 

Perhaps  it  shows  its  most  unfeeling  face 
with  ships  on  fire.  Then  the  water  holds 
np  the  blazing  hull,  and  quenches  its 
flames  with  a  hiss  only  when  the  last  hope 
has  departed.  This  is  the  very  paradox 
of  disaster  and  mockery  of  cure  ;  the 
safety  which  the  sailor  seeks  is  only  one 
degree  less  perilous  than  the  danger  from 
which  he  flees.  On  shore  we  run  or  leap 
out  of  our  burning  house,  but  at  sea  we 
stay  within«it  while  there  is  any  remaining 
hope  of  it^  being  saved.  On  shore  neigh- 
bors flock  around  to  save  at  least  our 
goods  ;  but  there,  if  any  come  to  see,  they 
are  only  the  cold  fish  or  eager  sharks  which 
await  the  end  of  our  distress.  And  if 
we  do  '*  escape''  it  is  only  to  realize  one 
of  the  worst  changes  which  the  sea  can 
bring  about — when  we  step,  perhaps,  from 
the  luxurious  saloon  into  the  fragile  boat. 
There  the  nearness  of  additional  disaster 
overrides  the  sense  of  that  never  fully  de- 
tailed discomfort  which  follows  when  the 
forecastle  and  ladies'  cabin  are  emptied 
into  a  little  space  within  which  every  word 
is  heard,  and  all  are  only  thankful  when 
they  are  permitted  to  live  together  for  a 
week,  by  night  and  day — so  dear  is  the 
bare  life. 

Possibly  it  is  the  undefined  sense  of 
danger  which  gives  force  to  the  longing 
of  the  inexperienced  boy  to  **  go  to  sea." 
Though  he  is  moved  by  the  thought  of 
that  seeing  of  the  world  which  a  ship  pro- 
vides, the  books  which  he  has  read  are 


always  full  of  wrecks,  and  it  takes  some 
time  for  him  to  realize  that  the  worst  pro- 
vision for  acquaintance  with  strange  lands 
is  imprisonment  on  water.  The  sailor's 
knowledge  of  foreign  parts  is  found  to  be 
the  most  limited  of  all.  The  landsman, 
who  is  carried  from  point  to  point  and 
then  left  to  explore  the  country  he  has 
reached,  can  tell  us  something  of  its  ways 
and  sights  ;  but  the  sailor,  '^  pure  and 
simple,!'  only  touches  the  rind  of  the  fruit 
which  the  other  eats,  and,  after  wandering 
for  years  over  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
has  no  more  knowledge  of  the  earth  than 
he  can  get  by  looking  at  the  outside  of 
that  which  he  is  not  permitted  to  enter. 
We  measure  a  sailor  by  what  he  is  on 
shore,  and  when  we  talk  of  his  gleesome 
humor  we  may  be  reminded  of  that  buoy- 
ancy and  ffladness  which  often  strikes  us 
in  the  company  of  the  blind.  They  are 
glad  of  our  mere  presence,  though  they 
see  us  not.  Uow  fares  it  with  them  when 
they  are  alone,  and  have  no  one  with  whom 
to  speak,  and  can  only  think,  or  realize  that 
limited  acquaintance  with  books  which 
comes  with  artificial  touch,  and  renders 
any  glance  over  the  news  of  the  day,  or 
study  of  the  last  well-known  work  of  fic- 
tion, travel,  or  science,  a  tantalizing  im- 
possibility ?  When  we  talk  of  the  success 
with  which  the  blind  are  taught  to  read 
we  are  apt  to  forget  what  '^  reading" 
means  to  those  who  can  see.  Thus,  in 
some  measure,  we  judge  of  the  sailor's 
acquaintance  with  the  world  by  his  mere- 
ly outward  contact  with  what  it  has  to 
show  ;  and  his  boisterous  mood  when  we 
meet  him  on  land  is  often  simply  an  in- 
dication of  his  relief  from  the  monotony 
which  marks  incessant  voyaging  and  a 
continuous  repetition  of  the  same  weari- 
some routine  through  which  he  passes  day 
after  day,  in  the  enforced  society  of  the 
same  companioD»  from  whom  he  hu  no 
escape.  When  he  '^  speaks"  a  passing 
ship  there  is  no  interchange  of  thoughts, 
or  often  even  words,  but  only  a  dumb  dip- 
ping and  waving  of  flags,  or  at  the  best  a 
solitary  shout  from  a  trumpet's  throat, 
with  subsequently  scant  language  and  the 
shortest  reply  to  a  short  question.  The 
catechism  of  nautical  intercourse  seldom 
gets  further  than  the  first  inquiry,  **  What 
is  your  name  ?"  Then  the  voyagers  part, 
without  having  really  met,  till  another 
set  is  seen  and  dismissed  with  a  hoarse 
"  Ahoy  I" 
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The  coasting  ships,  whose  sails  ja^  the 
horizon  or  chimneys  leave  a  strealc  of 
sDQoke  upon  its  edge,  may  seem  to  move 
in  company,  but  they  are  so  many  that 
even  the  brief  salates  and  questions  which 
I  have  just  referred  to  seldom  pass  between 
them.  Perhaps  the  brig  has  to  beat  for 
days  against  a  tiresome  wind,  crossing  and 
recrossing  others  in  its  zigzag  course, 
which  is  all  the  more  narrow  for  being 
*'  up  channel."  She  can  take  no  long 
'Megs"  during  which  .  her  sails  are  not 
shifted,  but  her  scanty  crew  is  subject  to 
the  perpetual  demands  of  the  inexorable 
ropes.  Besides  the  men  at  the  look-out, 
and  the  wheel,  which  cannot  be  left  for  a 
moment  day  or  night,  others  are  kept  on 
the  alert  to  brace  the  swinging  yards  at 
quickly  recurrent  intervals.  And  when 
we  sit  at  ease  on  the  shingle  and  sweep 
the  horizon  with  our  glass  we  hardly  real- 
ize that  the  course  of  the  ship  at  which  we 
glance,  though  often  pointing  toward  the 
shore,  is  virtually  as  tiresome  as  that  of 
one  which  crosses  ocean  waters  far  away 
from  land.  It  must  be  a  dull  life  then  to 
creep  against  the  breeze  which  ought  to 
help  the  sailor  freely  on  his  way,  and  the 
spectacle  of  his  tedious  progress  must  help 
us  to  apprehend  better  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  pleasures  of  the  sea  and  the  sea- 
side. Perhaps  it  sounds  unkind  thus  to 
accentuate  the  sense  of  the  rest  we  are  en- 
joying, still  it  may  be  that  the  perception 
of  our  repose  is  quickened  by  thus  seeing 
the  toil  of  those  that  labor  on  the  restless 


sea. 


When,  however,  we  think  of  the  way 
in  which  many  people  refresh  themselves 


during  their  holiday  on  the  coast,  it  seems 
a  pity  that  more  do  not  consciously  ap- 
prehend the  manifold  differences  between 
the  water  and  the  land  which  are  so  close 
together,  and  yet  so  widely  apart  in  re- 
spect to  the  calling  and  interests  of  those 
who  seldom  set  foot  upon  the  solid  shore, 
and  are  inexorably  shut  off  from  that 
which  mostly  fills  the  life  of  men  on  earth. 
Few,  possibly,  think  of  all  this,  but  seek 
their  chief  accompanying  recreation  in 
pursuits  and  entertainments  which  might 
be  found  if  they  were  far  inland.  Of  all 
the  demands  likely  to  draw  our  thoughts 
from  those  which  a  sight  of  the  ocean  can 
kindle,  the  most  offensively  distracting  is, 
perhaps,  the  presence  of  negro- melodists 
on  the  beach.  How  can  we  enjoy  that 
unique  and  soothing  sound  which  comes 
from  the  drawl  of  the  retiring  waves,  how 
can  we  watch  with  undefined  pleasure  the 
*'  caves  of  glass"  which  fringe  the  beach, 
when  a  man  with  blackened  face  and  arti- 
ficial grin  offers  his  battered  hat  for  our 
appreciation  of  his  hateful  performance  ? 
It  is  true  that  some  potter  among  the  slimy 
weeds  at  low  water  under  an  impression 
that  they  are  realizing  an  opportunity  to 
enlarge  their  knowledge  ;  but  Leech's 
picture  of  **  the  common  objects  of  the 
sea-shore,"  wherein  every  head  is  bent 
down  and  every  eye  searching  the  ground, 
truly  hints  at  the  limited  use  which  is 
made  of  such  a  spectacle  as  the- ocean,  and 
which  might  move  us  better,  though  we 
stand  only  on  its  edge,  if  only  we  would 
let  ourselves  think  of  what  it  has  to  say. 
— Cornhill  Magazine. 
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Wb  all  know  Watteau's  pictures. 
There  may  be  no  work  of  his  in  our  Na- 
tional Gallery,  but  in  spite  of  that  this 
strange  artist  has  impressed  his  memory 
and  his  times  on  most  of  the  European 
nations.  Many  persons  are  quite  ignorant 
of  his  story,  they  even  hardly  know  that 
he  was  called  '*  Le  Peintre  des  f^tes  gal- 
antes,"  but  they  know  these  same  fetes 
from  his  pictures  or  by  engravings  from 
them.  Some  critics,  if  they  belong  to  a 
certain    section    of    high  art,   may  talk 


slightingly  of  his  talent,  they  may  criticise 
his  coloring,  his  figures,  they  may  speak 
scornfully  of  his  inventive  powers  and  of 
his  knowledge  of  anatomy  :  but  throw 
mud  at  him  as  they  may,  Wattcau  cannot 
be  completely  hidden  by  it ;  he  lives  and 
will  live  among  other  artists  who  have 
achieved  greater  results  and  wider  fame. 
To  wrest  fame  from  the  grudging  world, 
a  man  must  have  something  specially  his 
own,  something  which  he  can  give  to  his 
fellow  creatures  that  no  one  else  can  offer, 
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and  Watteau  had  that  somethings  and  has 
given  it  to  us.  He  has  seized  better  than 
any  other  artist  the  fleeting  grace  which 
emanates  from  woman  in  her  youth  and 
beauty.  He  did  not  give  us  her  soul — 
some  will  deny  that  any  of  those  fairy 
women  y  full  of  grace  and  graceful  beauty, 
had  souls  at  all  ;  they  belong,  say  they, 
to  the  f%ie9  galanies,  they  are  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  frivolous,  pleasure-loving  world, 
or  the  puppets  of  the  green-room,  and 
pegs  for  fancy  dresses  ;  even  his  land- 
scapes, where  these  coquettes  trip  lightly 
or  repose  in  delicious  idleness  with  their 
lovers'  arms  around  them,  yes,  even  these 
gardens  are  the  result  of  fancy  culture,  of 
an  age  when  landscape  gardening  was  in 
its  most  corrupt  stage,  and  when  statues 
and  fountains,  clipped  trees,  and  soft  ver- 
dure, all  had  to  be  regulated  and  arranged 
to  suit  these  same  festive  creatures,  and 
not  to  increase  the  beauty  of  the  world. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  antique  remain- 
ing in  Watteau's  art.  His  modern  Venus 
is  draped,  but  looks  infinitely  less  noble 
than  her  undraped  prototype,  neverthe- 
less all  the  little  folds  of  her  silks  and 
satins  have  their  peculiar  grace  ;  her  feet 
are  made  for  lovers  to  worship,  even 
though  they  are  enclosed  in  tiny  shoes 
raised  on  high  heels  ;  her  fan  is  wielded 
by  hands  that  are  carried  with  real  pleas- 
ure to  the  lips  of  those  courtiers  in  pow- 
der and  embroidered  vests,  in  satin  coats 
and  silk  stockings,  who  please  her  so  well 
as  she  turns  her  slender  neck  to  look  at 
them  with  the  motion  of  a  dove  which 
coos  softly  to  its  mate. 

At  first  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  Wat- 
tean  speaks  of  love  and  pleasure,  of  danc- 
ing and  music,  of  mandolins  and  guitars, 
of  sunshine  without  rain,  of  laughter  with- 
out tears,  but  then,  suddenly  we  ask  our- 
selves, *'  Did  the  painter  of  the  files  gal^ 
antes — did  he  give  us  all  this  out  of  pure 
love  for  the  frivolous  world  and  its  empty 
pleasures,  or  did  he  see  what  we  know 
was  underneath  it  all,  the  ghastly  death's- 
head,  and  did  he  hear  as  we  do  the  dis- 
enchanted moan  through  all  the  ringing 
laughter  V ' 

Let  us  turn  to  his  life-story,  and  at  the 
end  of  his  sad,  short  thirty- seven  years 
the  answer  seems  forced  upon  us  that  this 
painter  of  files  galantes  was  after  all  a 
keen  satirist,  that  he  flung  his  airy  crea- 
tions on  paper  and  panel  with  a  lightness 
of  hand  but  a  heaviness  of  heart  which 


makes  us,  as  we  gaze  at  a  Watteau  pic- 
ture, feel  our  own  throat  tighten  ;  we  see 
that  the  shadow  of  the  coming  Revolution 
throws  its  chill  already  on  the  sunny  scene 
— a  chill  which  this  strange  sad- hearted 
artist  foresaw,  and  noting  it,  was  not 
sorry  to  leave  the  world  which  had  been 
able  to  give  him  so  little  joy  in  return  for 
all  the  love  and  files  that  he  represented 
so  faithfully  for  it. 

Poor  Watteau  !  Even  when  quite  young 
you  see  no  laughter  in  his  face.  His 
features  are  thin  and  nervous  -  looking. 
His  eyebrows  are  arched,  his  eyes  large, 
dark,  and  restless,  his  nose  thin,  his  mouth 
sad,  and  there  is  a  drawn  look  over  all  the 
countenance.  As  time  goes  on,  all  this 
becomes  more  accentuated,  while  the  pic- 
tures he  painted  become  more  lively,  the 
mad  dances  and  love-makings  and  frolics 
more  pronounced  in  proportion  as  his  face 
becomes  thinner  and  sadder,  his  eye  more 
sunk  and  hollow,  and  nothing  is  left  of 
his  youth  except  that  high  white  forehead 
over  which  fall  the  long  curls  of  his  Louis 
XIV.  wig.  He  was  sick  to  death  of  it 
all,  and  reading  his  life  we  experience  the 
deepest  sympathy  for.  him,  the  sympathy 
we  give  to  those  whose  laughter  hides 
more  tears  than  the  tears  of  those  who 
weep. 

Watteau  was  the  son  of  a  Valenciennes 
master  roof-tiler  and  carpenter,  but  the 
Watteans  were  by  no  means  the  destitute 
people  some  have  represented  them  to  be  ; 
their  name  was  not  unknown  in  their  own 
town,  for  Watteau  phe  owned  some  an- 
cient houses  and  had  built  himself  a  new 
one.  On  the  10th  of  October,  1864,  lit- 
tle Jean  Antoine  was  baptized  with  all  due 
ceremony,  and  Jean  Antoine  Baiche  and 
Anne  Mailton  were  respectively  his  god- 
father and  godmother.  Of  course  the 
child  began  to  draw  at  once  ;  we  who  have 
known  other  artistic  children  can  well  im- 
agine him  lying  on  the  ground  poring 
over  a  huge  volume  of  '*  Lives  of  the 
Saints,''  not  to  study  the  holy  records, 
but  to  draw  little  pictures  on  the  broad 
white  margin.  It  was  time  for  old  Wat- 
teau to  give  up  the  idea  of  making  his  son 
a  tiler,  so  he  placed  him  with  a  certain 
G6rin,  an  artist  in  the  town  whose  draw- 
ing was  good,  but  whose  color  was  ex- 
ecrable. 

Of  course,  too,  Paris  loomed  on  the 
boy  artist's  horizon  like  a  new  Jerusalem  ; 
already  the  restless  spirit  had  begun  to 
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show  itself,  youDg  though  he  was,  and 
there  must  have  been  a  qaarrel  between 
father  and  son  on  the  subject  of  the  exo- 
dus, for  when  Paris  is  reached  (though 
Antoine  travelled  with  a  Flemish  scene- 
painter  who,  like  his  companion,  fancfed 
that  fortune  must  live  in  Paris)  Watteau 
is  in  a  penniless  condition,  and  remains  so 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

At  first  he  and  the  Flemish  artist  doubt- 
less frequented  the  theatres,  and  here 
most  likely  the  vision  of  those  artificial 
but  graceful  women  first  struck  Watteau's 
young  imagination.  This  was  his  first 
glimpse  of  life,  and,  thoughtful-minded 
lad  that  he  was,  it  must  have  made  a  pro- 
found impression  upon  him. 

But  scene-painting  just  then  was  not 
profitable ;  the  Valenciennes  artist  re- 
turned home  and  left  Watteau  alone  in 
that  big,  busy,  careless  city. 

One  willingly  draws  a  curtain  over  suf- 
fering so  common  to  all  these  imaginative 
souls  that  flutter  round  a  great  capital 
buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of  future  suc- 
cess, but  happily  Watteau  soon  found  em- 
ployment at  a  manufactory — one  can  call 
it  nothing  else — of  pictures  and  daubs  on 
the  Pont  Notre  Dame.  *  Here  was  quite 
an  atelier  of  raw  youths  who  copied  ad 
nauseam  St.  Nicholas  or  St.  Somebody 
Else,  or  rather  one  undertook  to  paint  the 
saint's  head,  another  his  hands,  a  third 
put  in  the  high  lights,  and  a  fourth  the 
golden  aureoles.  They  were  done  by  the 
gross  for  the  provinces,  and  quantity,  not 
quality,  was  required.  Watteau,  how- 
ever, was  in  great  request,  and  no  won- 
der ;  he  could  paint  St.  Nicholas  from 
top  to  toe  without  a  copy,  and  he  worked 
so  quickly  that  he  more  than  earned  his 
fifteen  francs  a  week,  with  **  soup  every 
day"  into  the  bargain. 

Imagine  the  suffering  of  an  artist  mind, 
compelled  to  copy  unsaintly  saints  or  old 
hags  consulting  their  ledgers  ;  but  there 
were  moments  e^en  here  of  precious  lei- 
sure, there  were  the  fete  days,  and  the  odd 
idle  minutes,  and  the  nights  even.  What 
blessed  moments  these  were  for  Watteau  1 
Then  he  went  to  Nature  and  drew  and 
drew  as  he  had  done  at  Valenciennes,  and 
in  drawing  from  life  he  learned.  At  last 
he  was  able  to  escape  from  bondage,  and 
he  afterward  made  the  remark  that  had  he 
stayed  longer  he  thought  the  saints  would 
have  maddened  him,  and  now  for  the  first 
time  he  gets  a  real  chance  of  improving 


himself.  Gillot,  the  artist  who  -had  given 
up  pure  art  for  decorative  work  at  the 
Opera  and  restricted  himself  to  painting 
scenes  from  the  Com6die  Italienne,  recog- 
nized Watteau's  talent,  and  the  two  fra- 
ternized at  once.  Watteau  took  up  his 
abode  with  his  new  friend,  but  all  too 
soon  the  pupil  excelled  the  master.  Was 
it  jealousy,  or  was  it  that  for  two  persons 
to  agree  they  must  possess  opposite  vir- 
tues ?  Anyhow,  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
two  who  had  joined  company  with  pleas- 
ure parted  with  joy.  Lancret,  the  artist 
afterward  well  known,  was  in  this  studio 
and  left  it  at  the  same  time — it  is  said  at 
Watteau's  instigation,  believing  in  his 
friend's  advice  to  **  go  and  copy  Nature." 
Strange  that  in  spite  of  the  fancifulncss  of 
Watteau's  theatre  surroundings,  in  spite 
of  comedies,  powder,  patches,  and  con- 
vcntionalities,  his  one  cry  was  always  this, 
**  Go  to  Nature  and  follow  her." 

There  must  have  been  something  very 
taking  about  this  same  Jean  Antoine,  for 
notwithstanding  his  restlessness,  his  grav- 
ity, his  uncertainty  of  action,  he  found 
and  retained  devoted  friends.  After 
leaving  Gillot,  he  was  received  by  An- 
dran,  the  keeper  of  the  Luxembourg,  and 
a  decorator  of  ceilings.  This  new  friend- 
ship was  a  glorious  chance  for  Watteau. 
In  the  palace  were  real  old  masters  to 
look  at,  to  study,  and  to  strive  to  imitate. 
Rubens's  work  especially  fascinated  him, 
and  then,  when  saturated  with  art,  he 
could  step  out  into  the  pretty  garden,  then 
kept  in  a  more  natural  condition  than  the 
grounds  of  Versailles,  and  here  he  could 
draw  and  paint  from  Nature.  Watteau 
wanted  backgrounds  for  his  theatre  chil- 
dren, he  wanted  also  landscapes  d^apret 
nature,  he  required  '*  a  marriage  of  na- 
ture with  the  opera,"  and  here  he  could 
get  it  all.  Rubens  taught  him  color  and 
tlie  gardens  taught  him  his  landscape, 
such  as  it  was  ;  and  so  this  must  have 
been  one  of  the  happiest  times  of  his  life 
— times  which  we,  alas  !  can  but  too  easily 
number  for  him. 

Was  it  jealousy  again  that  brought 
about  the  next  separation  ?  Ccrtainlv 
there  must  be  two  to  quarrel,  but  the  fault 
may  be  all  on  one  side.  One  day  Wat- 
teau showed  Andran  a  picture  he  had  just 
painted.  The  master  recognized  its  merit, 
but  fearing  for  his  own  reputation,  said 
lightly  that  Watteau  had  better  not  waste 
his  time  over  such  puerile  work.     Wat- 
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teau,  however,  was  not  deceived,  ho  knew 
good  work  from  bad  now,  and  this  in- 
justice decided  him  to  leave  Andran  and 
the  Luxemboarg  and  the  Rabens  which 
he  loved.  But  there  was  always  some- 
thing noble  in  Watteau  ;  so  now,  not  to 
appear  ungrateful,  he  invented  an  excuse 
and  said  he  must  go  home  to  Valenci- 
ennes. 

Home,  however,  was  not  to  be  reached 
without  money,  so  the  young  man  took  his 
despised  picture  to  Sponde,  an  artist 
friend,  and  Sponde  took  it  to  M.  Sirois, 
a  private  gentleman  who  at  once  took  a 
fancy  to  it ;  sixty  livres  was  the  sum 
asked,  and  the  bargain  was  quickly  con- 
cluded. The  picture  was  found  to  please, 
and  that  was  the  first  great  step  ;  so  with 
his  sixty  livres  in  his  pocket  off.  he  started 
for  the  old  haunts.  We  can  imagine  his 
pleasure  at  coming  back  to  his  people  and 
his  town  with  a  new  power  in  his  posses- 
sion, or  rather  the  old  power  developed 
and  strengthened. 

At  Valencienens  he  was  not  idle  ;  here 
was  plenty  of  military  life  to  study,  for 
this  frontier  town  was  the  scene  of  con- 
stant coming  and  going  of  troops,  and 
Watteau  made  good  use  of  his  oppor- 
tunity. We  shall  see  pictures,  such  as 
**  Pillement  d'un  village  par  Tennemy," 
framed  on  these  recollections,  where  all 
the  figures  are  alive — they  have  the  real 
go  of  life,  the  true  movement  which  comes 
only  from  close  study  of  Nature. 

But  very  soon  the  siren  Paris  wooed 
him  back.  He  also  turned  his  eyes  toward 
Rome,  for  of  course  all  ambitious  artists 
tried  for  the  prix  de  Borne,  and  Watteau 
followed  suit  In  1 709  he  obtained  only 
the  second  prize,  but  not  the  journey 
money,  and  so  he  had  to  be  satisfied  with 
Paris  and  what  it  could  give  him.  In 
truth  he  was  already  the  child  of  Paris, 
itH  interpreter,  its  painter  of  fites  ckam- 
pUres  ;  why  go  to  Rome  and  study  the 
severe  and  the  classical,  which  good  things, 
study  as  he  might,  he  would  never  have 
acquired  ? 

Watteau  must,  however,  have  been  very 
conscious  of  his  own  power  or  he  would 
never  have  tried  in  such  an  original  man- 
ner to  get  the  ear  of  the  Academy.  The 
truth  was  he  could  not  get  Rome  oat  of 
his  head,  he  wanted  also  to  study  the 
Venetian  pictures,  he  wanted  more  knowl- 
edge, he  longed  for  quicker  progress,  so, 
taking  two  of  his  pictures,  those  already 


sold,  he  managed  to  get  them  hung  in  the 
corridor  through  which  the  Academicians 
often  passed.  The  ruse  succeeded.  M. 
de  la  Fosse,  a  celebrated  artist  of  his  time, 
caught  sight  of  them,  examined  them, 
was  much  surprised,  and  made  inquiries 
about  the  unknown  artist.  The  answer 
was  easy  to  give — **They  were  painted 
by  a  young  man  who  wanted  to  get  the 
King's  Prize  to  go  to  Rome."  De  la 
Fosse  immediately  had  the  young  man 
called  in,  received  him  graciously,  told 
him  the  journey  to  Rome  was  unnecessary 
for  him,  and  that  he  had  only  to  take  the 
needful  steps,  and  the  Academy  itself  was 
open  to  him.     All  honor  to  De  la  Fosse  I 

Imagine  the  great  and  sudden  jump 
into  fame  these  words  meant  for  this 
young  man.  And  now  a  little  later  we 
can  picture  to  ourselves  the  worthy  Aca- 
demicians voting  for  the  new  genius,  wo 
can  see  him  giving  his  hand  to  M.  Coypel, 
*'  the  first  painter  of  the  king,''  and  tak- 
ing the  requisite  oath.  As  for  the  money 
gift  that  was  expected  of  new  Aca- 
demicians, we  are  told  that  it  was  lowered 
in  this  instance — for  what  had  Watteau 
but  his  brush  and  his  canvas  ? — and  so  he 
was  asked  for  only  a  hundred  livres. 

But  this  sudden  fame  did  not  elate 
Watteau.  He  was  clever  enough  to  know 
that  he  had  many  faults — ^besides,  he  dis- 
liked show  and  pomp,  he  knew  his  own 
merit  and  demerit,  and  above  all  he  was 
never  satisfied  with  himself.  Money  did 
not  win  him  over.  He  would  even  snatch 
away  a  finished  picture,  and  with  the  price 
of  it  lying  by  his  side  he  would  ruthlessly 
efface  it.  He  wanted  to  reach  something 
beyond  what  people  praised,  and  besides 
this  a  spirit  of  almost  morbid  restlessness 
was  fast  laying  hands  upon  him. 

And  what  did  fame  bring  him  ?  What 
it  brings  to  all  famous  people  who  also 
become  fashionable — a  crowd  of  impor- 
tunate so-called  friends,  greedy  men  who 
wish  to  acquire  something  for  nothing, 
needy  fortune-hunters  who  are  as  willing 
to  rob  a  genius-mine  as  to  thrust  their 
hands  into  a  money-bag,  and  Watteau  was 
just  the  man  for  them.  Keen  in  seeing 
all  their  meanness,  yet  incapable  of  snub- 
bing it ;  strong  on  one  side  of  his  nature 
and  weak  on  the  other  ;  so  generous  him- 
self, so  little  capable  of  base  thoughts  or 
ideas  of  greed,  and  yet  so  intensely  capa* 
ble  of  suffering  from  these^sins  when  ex- 
hibited in  others — at  once    caustic    and 
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simple,  Watteaa  had  no  chance  in  this 
world,  where  philosophy  must  hare  no 
heart  and  where  simplicity  is  looked  upon 
as  wisdom  of  the  fool. 

Bat  now  and  then,  when  Wattean  was 
in  the  company  of  one  or  more  of  his  own 
congenial  friends,  then  a  period  of  good 
humor  and  merriment  would  reveal  itself, 
and  then  how  delightful  the  artist  could 
be,  and  also — how  contrary  1 

Another  friend  in  need  now  appears. 
M.  Crozat,  a  great  collector,  offered  him 
a  home  in  his  beautiful  house,  where  he 
had  brought  together  such  exquisite  pic- 
tures and  drawings  that  for  the  time  Wat- 
teau  was  immensely  happy.  He  could 
feast  his  eyes  on  Van  Dycks  and  Titians, 
and  he  could  pore  over  drawings  of  Gia- 
como  Bassano.  His  friends — a  wonderful 
man  for  friends  as  we  have  said  was  this 
sad  Watteau — M.  Henin  and  the  Count 
de  Caylufi,  who  afterward  wrote  his  life, 
here  gathered  round  him,  and  they  would 
take  copies  of  these  rare  drawings  for  him, 
and,  better  still,  they  tried  to  keep  the 
rogues  awfty.  He,  Watteau,  wanted  to 
possess  these  copies  of  the  old  masters^ 
drawings,  but  he  wished  to  have  also  the 
masters'  touch  reproduced,  and  everything 
was  to  be  done  quickly.  From  this  time 
that  spirit  of  impatience  which  belongs  to 
nervous  artistic  temperament  constantly 
peeps  out,  a  spirit  which  is  often  judged 
severely  by  the  phlegmatic  dunce.  In 
truth,  besides  the  artistic  temperament, 
Watteau  had  doubtless  from  the  early 
hardships  he  had  endured  contracted  the 
seeds  of  consumption.  .  .  .  Ah,  well, 
the  ^'  Peintre  des  f^tes  galantes"  was  not 
to  be  envied,  even  though  the  beau  monde 
dressed  a  la  Wattean,  walked  and  lounged 
and  feasted  a  la  Watteau,  and  as  for  Wat- 
teau himself,  why  he  brooded  ^  la  Wat- 
teau too  1 

This  same  curious  temperament  made 
him  dislike  any  long  labor.  He  must 
throw  his  idea  on  canvas  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, never  mind  a  dirty  palette,  never 
mind  rules  about  oils,  mediums,  and 
colors,  how  this  or  that  special  color  has 
to  be  kept  clean  in  order  that  it  may  last 
till  eternity.  All  this  might  do  for  the 
old  masters,  but  Watteau  himself  wanted 
to  go  on,  on,  on  quickly.  The  fever  was 
in  his  veins,  the  special  pose  must  be 
caught  in  a  moment.  And  so — well,  we 
get  those  delicious  gestures  which  Wat- 
teaa, and  no  one  else,  can  give  as,  and 


also  because  of  this  we  get  his  exquisite 
chalk  drawings. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  it  is  a  com- 
forting thought  t9  remember  that  his  pic- 
tures might  disgust  him,  his  i^ainted  fetes 
weary  him,  but  give  him  his  peculiar  red 
chalk,  then  the  poor  Watteau  was  happy 
with  his  pensees  d  la  sanguiney  as  he  called 
his  drawings. 

He  loved  these  same  drawings — they 
might  be  destined  for  nobody  and  noth- 
ing, but  he  could  not  tear  himself  away 
from  them,  and  the  result  is  something  so 
exquisite  in  touch  and  feeling  that  we  are 
lost  in  admiration,  and  we  cannot  but 
agree  with  the  critics  who  have  declared 
that  France  has  produced  no  greater 
draughtsman. 

Few  persons  know,  however,  that  in 
our  British  Museum  we  English  possess 
over  twenty  of  these  exquisite  drawings, 
each  of  which  must  delight  even  the  most 
critical.  The  Louvre  possesses  one  great 
picture  of  his,  his  Academy  inaugural 
masterpiece,  the  Embarkation  for  Cythera, 
the  Isle  of  Love,  which  he  did  not  finish 
till  five  years  after  he  became  a  member; 
also  in  the  Louvre  there  are  thirty-one  of 
his  drawings;  but  wo  in  London,  as  we 
have  said,  need  only  go  to  the  British 
Museam  to  study  his  thoughts  in  red. 
Looked  at  from  one  point  of  view,  these 
drawings  seem  to  us  more  valuable  than 
his  pictures,  from  the  reasons  mentioned 
above.  They  are  his  true  inspirations, 
the  breadth  of  his  genius ;  they  are 
touched  in  so  lightly  that  we  can  trace  the 
influence  of  the  old  masters  :  also — with 
no  irreverence  to  them  we  say  it— Wat- 
teau put  something  in  his  drawings  which 
none  of  them  could  have  done  so  well. 
He  fixed  on  paper  the  lightest  of  light  fit- 
ting emotions — a  woman's  smile — almost 
a  woman's  delicious  breath. 

But  let  us  finish  his  short  life-story. 
It  need  hardlv  be  said  that  with  such  a 
man  money  was  quite  a  misunderstood 
quantity.  Calculations  were  not  for  Wat- 
teau ;  sometimes  his  friend  the  Count 
snatched  something  from  the  earnings  that 
seemed  to  possess  wings,  and  tried  to  put 
it  by  for  a  rainy  day  ;  but  in  vain,  ser- 
mons and  adnce  on  this  head  were  wasted 
upon  the  artist.  Watteaa  sometimes  put 
ridiculously  low  prices  upon  his  work,  but 
often  it  was  ditficult  to  get  a  picture  from 
him  at  any  price  ;  his  usual  impatience  of 
imperfection  stepped  in,  and  his  don't- 
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care  spirit  was  most  annoying  to  the  friends 
who  thought  of  his  future. 

Once  Watteau  was  moved  to  give  them 
this  answer  :  'Mf  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst,  isn't  there  the  hospital  ?  They  re- 
fuse no  one  there  ?"  There  was  a  sad 
Eathos  in  these  words  which  shows  plainly 
is  hopelessness  and  his  weariness  of  life. 
Love  had  failed  him  ;  he  had  loved  and 
still  loved  unwisely  and  without  return  ; 
health  had  failed  him,  and  he  sought  in 
vain  for  relief  from  the  doctors  ;  some- 
times even  his  friends  failed  him,  because 
he  wearied  of  them,  not  they  of  him. 

For  instance,  the  time  came  when  M. 
Crozat's  paradise  made  him  feel  depen- 
dent, and  so  he  left  it ;  and,  from  that 
time  he  tried  sometimes  a  lodging  or  some- 
times again  a  friendly  roof.  At  one  time 
it  was  with  a  Monsieur  Vleughels,  who 
afterward  became  head  of  the  Academy 
at  Rome  ;  hut  once  again  he  left  his  friend 
to  wander  about  much  in  the  manner  of 
our  own  English  artist,  the  great  Turner. 

One  day  a  new  acquaintance  praised 
England,  and  immediately  Watteau's  rest- 
less spirit  seized  upon  the  idea.  So  in 
1719  the  painter  of  the  fkies  galantet 
started  off  to  visit  the  foggy  shores  of 
England  ;  but  his  peculiar  temperament 
required  above  all  things  sunshine  and 
cheerfulness,  and  thrown  among  people 
whose  language  he  could  not  understand, 
and  enduring  ill  a  climate  the  very  worst 
that  could  be  for  his  consumptive  consti- 
tution, he  soon  grew  much  worse.  In- 
deed, this  year  in  England  was  his  death- 
blow, for  though  he  worked  on  bravely  he 
only  longed  to  be  at  home  again. 

There  is  an  etching  done  by  him  while 
he  was  in  England,  and  engraved  in  1739 
by  Arthur  Pound,  which  speaks  with 
silent  eloquence  of  his  depressed  state  of 
mind.  The  picture  represents  a  certain 
**  Docteur  Misaubin,"  a  French  refugee  in 
England,  who  professed  to  cure  every  ill 
with  a  quack  pill,  but  who  himself  was  in 
a  miserable  and  starving  condition. 
**  Physician,  heal  thyself,"  was  what 
Watteau  meant  to  express,  giving  vent  to 
his  bitter  irony  against  the  profession, 
which  in  those  days  professed  much,  but 
could  not  even  alleviate  his  suffering. 

He  had  still  energy  enough,  however, 
to  creep  back  to  France  at  the  end  of  the 
year — enough  even,  though  his  fatal  ill- 
ness was  gaining  upon  him,  to  settle  at 
Nogent,  near  Yincennes,  where  the  good 


Abb6  Haranger,  M.  Julienne  and  others 
tended  him  with  affection.  But,  in  all 
vain.  Death's  cold  fingers  were  grasping 
the  hands  that  had  painted  so  mucn  of 
life's  sunshine  ;  yet,  before  the  darkness 
fell,  Watteau  had  something  to  repent  of. 

In  the  midst  of  an  irreligious  world 
Watteau  had  not  lost  his  faith,  his  con- 
science was  tender,  and  he  could  not  for- 
give himself  for  havmg  behaved  unkindly 
to  his  fonner  pupil  and  fellow-citizen 
Pater.  Most  likely  it  was  his  usual  im- 
patience (which  impatience  was  chiefly 
from  physical  causes)  that  had  been  the 
reason  of  his  getting  weary  of  teaching 
young  Pater,  and  that  had  therefore  made 
him  dismiss  him  hastily.  Now,  however, 
in  order  to  make  amends  he  sent  for  him, 
he  even  confessed  to  his  friend  Gersaint 
that  some  jealous  feeling  had  been  mixed 
up  in  the  transaction,  and  that  he  must 
now  make  up  to  Pater  for  his  previous 
unkindness — make  up,  at  least,  as  much 
as  lay  in  his  power. 

Pater  came  then  to  Nogent,  and  the 
dying  man  exerted  himself  to  teach  him 
all  he  knew.  For  one  month  this  subUme 
effort  was  made,  and  the  pupil  attributed 
all  his  after  success  to  this  death-bed 
teaching.  The  old  grudge  was  forgotten, 
and  the  devoted  pupil  could  never  in  after 
years  speak  gratefully  enough  of  Wat- 
teau's  goodness. 

Yet  one  more  picture  the  painter  of 
the  fiiM  galanUi  was  to  paint,  and  this 
time  it  was  not  the  departure  for  the 
Island  of  Love,  not  the  flirtations  of  the 
courtiers  and  the  sports  of  soulless  maid- 
ens, but  a  picture  of  the  dying  Christ  upon 
the  Cross,  for  the  good  Cur6  of  Nogent, 
He  who  had  painted  joy  for  so  long  now 
at  the  last  hour  showed  his  true  spirit,  and 
drew  with  trembling  fingers  what  he  un- 
derstood so  well — physical  suffering  borne 
in  heroic  silence  ;  but  around  the  dying 
Christ  he  placed  a  choir  of  angels,  just  as 
round  Watteau' s  suffering  life  hope  was 
visible. 

And  even  while  dying,  and  in  all  the 
sadness  of  that  terrible  weakness,  Wat- 
teau believed  in  beauty.  The  distorted 
and  hideous  crucifix  held  before  his  dying 
eyes  by  the  good  Cur6  de  Nogent  pained 
him.  **Take  it  away,"  he  said,  **  it 
hurts  me  ;  why  have  they  so  maligned 
my  Master  ?" 

Strange  to  say,  even  at  this  juncture  the 
dying  artist  had  one  more  idea  of  a  last 
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flitting,  but  this  was  not  to  be.  Pencil  in 
hand,  the  painter  of  fUes  galantes  passed 
away  on  July  18th,  1721,  when  only 
thirty  seven  years  old. 

In  the  Exhibition  at  Burlington  House 
in  the  beginning  of  1889,  the  English  pub- 
lic were  able  to  study  some  beautiful  and 
rare  Watteaus.  They  could  note  the  soft 
coloring,  a  coloring  peculiar  to  this  artist ; 
they  could  study  his  landscape,  which  is 
now  recognized  as  beyond  his  time,  and 
is  only  lately  appreciated  by  critics — all 
this  was  visible  in  these  examples  of  our 
Watteau,  but  all  of  them  belonged  to  his 
mature  style.  At  first  Watteau  was  much 
influenced  by  Flemish  tradition  ;  one  can 
trace  in  his  early  work  the  dry  minute 
touches  of  the  smaller  Flemish  masters, 
but  after  his  residence  at  the  Luxembourg, 
where  he  deeply  studied  Rubens,  the  dry 
touch  disappears,  the  true  old  master 
spirit  reveals  itself  in  bim — he  learns  the 
meaning  of  broad  touches  and  pure  color. 
Next,  the  glow  of  the  Venetian  work 
seized  his  imagination,  and  he  threw  off 
the  influence  of  Flanders  and  adopted  his 
own  true  personal  type,  without  which  in- 
dividual touch  no  man  can  expect  to  make 
a  lasting  name. 

We  must  go  to  the  Louvre  and  study 
his  greatest  picture  to*  get  the  best  idea  of 
his  power  as  a  colorist,  but  to  understand 
the  magic  touch  of  Watteau  we  need  go 
no  further  than  the  British  Museum,  and 
there  turn  over  his  red  chalk  sketches. 
Being  the  clever,  poetic,  morbid,  gener- 
ous, impatient  Watteau  that  he  was,  he 
loved  his  drawings  best,  and  was  happy 
when  his  mornings  could  be  given  up  to 
them,  and  when  the  chalk  was  not  hard, 
and  would  move  as  swiftly  and  as  easily 
as  his  eager  mind. 

As  to  the  Louvre  picture,  the  mere  de- 
scription of  the  **  Embarkation  for  the 
Island  of  Cythera"  cannot  convey  the 
charm  of  the  coloring.  On  the  right, 
near  a  statue  of  Venus,  from  which  flowers 
are  trailing,  and  a  bow  and  quiver  are  sus- 
pended, one  sees  a  pilgrim,  who  with  his 
staff  on  the  ground  kneels  by  a  woman 
who  is  sitting  down.  Her  head  is  bent, 
and  a  fan  is  in  her  hand.  (What  volumes 
do  not  Watteau' s  fans  express  !)     On  the 


other  side  is  Cupid  reposing  on  his  quiver, 
with  bare  legs  and  shoulders,  covered  with 
a  black  mantle.  He  is  gently  pulling  the 
woman  by  her  skirt,  he  wishes  to  woo  her 
to  thoughts  of  love,  no  very  hard  task  in 
those  days.  Close  by,  another  pilgrim  is 
hurrying  away  with  his  love,  who  looks 
back  somewhat  regretfully  toward  the  last 
group.  A  doe  follows  them,  one  of  those 
delightful,  silky,  spotted  *dogs  Watteau 
touches  in  so  charmingly.  Below  the 
mound  where  these  figures  are  placed,  one 
sees  on  the  left  hand  men,  women,  and 
cupids,  who  all  are  making  their  way  tow- 
ard a  gilded  barge  guided  'by  two  men. 
In  the  background  one  perceives  a  wind- 
ing river,  down  which  the  ship  of  love  will 
soon  bo  floating  between  lovely  wooded 
hills.  It  is  all  a  beautiful,  unreal  dream, 
but  it  has  also  the  germs  of  a  beautiful 
truth.  The  autumn  tints  of  the  trees  re- 
tain and  allow  the  golden  Munshine  to  pierce 
their  branches,  the  smiles  on  the  little 
faces  are  smiles  of  love  and  pleasure,  the 
folds  of  the  dresses  are  soft  and  yielding, 
the  colors  of  the  draperies  are  of  every 
beautiful  shade  of  pinkj^  yellow,  and  blue  ; 
and  the  sunshine  is  real  sunshine,  not 
merely  white  nothingness. 

Truly  all  is  glow  and  all  is  glowing,  and 
life  is  happiness,  and  joy  is  a  truth,  and 
we  thank  the  '^  Peintre  des  f^tes  galantes" 
for  painting  it,  even  if  it  is  all  unreal,  be- 
cause even  in  this  nineteenth  century  a 
few  of  us  love  fairy  tales,  and  believe  that 
there  is  a  world  where  love  and  joy  and 
sunshine  live,  surrounded,  doubtless,  by  a 
circle  of  magic  land  which  only  the  few 
can  cross,  but  which  having  once  visited, 
we  often  dream  of  again  with  unbounded 
delight. 

And  Watteau,  who  painted  this,  real- 
ized the  charm  of  the  enchantment.  He 
knew  well  enough  that  he  was  giving  us 
unreality,  but  he  did  it  with  a  purpose. 
To  the  misanthrope  he  wanted  to  teach  a 
lesson  of  harmless  joy,  and  to  the  frivo- 
lous he  showed  how  powder  and  patches, 
fdtes  and  fashions,  never  lead  to  anything 
nobler,  but  that,  in  spite  of  this,  beauty 
is  a  truth,  and  above  all,  that  art  must  be 
beautiful  if  it  is  to  be  a  mighty  influence 
in  the  world. — Temple  Bar. 
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There  is,  perhaps,  no  industrial  ques- 
tion which  has  made  such  rapid  progress 
in  recent  years  as  that  of  the  organization 
of  unskilled  labor.  The  attempts  from 
time  to  time  to  accomplish  such  organiza- 
tion seemed  to  prove  by  their  invariable 
failure  that  there  were  insuperable  ob- 
stacles in  the  way.  As  usual,  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  were  found  why  such 
obstacles  must  exist.  The  very  fact  that 
skill  was  not  required  opened  the  field  of 
labor  to  all,  and  made  combination  prac- 
tically impossible,  for  when  the  question 
was  one  of  wages,  for  example,  and  the 
state  of  the  labor  market  was  not  altogether 
exceptional,  unskilled  labor  could  be  paid 
off  and  cleared  out  with  the  certainty  that 
its  place  could  be  readily  filled.  But  in 
very  recent  times  these  beliefs  have  re- 
ceived certain  rude  shocks,  and  unskilled 
labor  has  proved  its  power  to  combine  and 
asserted  its  right  to  more  thoughtful  con- 
sideration in  a  manner  which  can  neither 
be  overlooked  nor  misunderstood. 

And  indeed  it  is  entitled  to  the  best 
consideration  possible  from  all  men  who 
are  interested  in  the  true  welfare^  of  our 
country,  and  of  the  people  who  are  that 
country  incarnate.  Hitherto  it  has  re- 
ceived  more  of  pity  than  of  consideration, 
and  too  little  of  either.  It  has  been  as- 
sumed that  its  to-morrow  must  be  as  its 
to-day,  and  still  less  abundant  And  yet 
of  all  labor  classes  it  is  the  most  impor- 
tant. All  other  labor  rests  upon  it.  It 
embraces  the  greatest  number  of  persons 
and  the  most  necessitous.  Unskilled 
labor  is  the  great  sea  which  lies  round  all 
the  continents,  nay  round  every'  depart- 
ment of  skilled  labor,  and,  like  the  ocean 
itself,  it  is  replenished  from  so  many 
sources  that  you  may  take  much  away 
from  it  without  reducing  its  apparent 
bulk. 

By  unskilled  labor  I  mean  that  labor 
which  can  be  transferred  from  one  trade 
to  another,  and  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, without  difficulty  ;  that  labor  which 
has  nothing  to  learn.  This  is  only  a 
rough-and-ready  definition.  It  expresses 
what  I  mean,  the  labor  which  demands 
most  thought  because  it  is  the  most  neces- 
sitous. But  the  fact  is  that  it  is  exceed- 
Nxw  SxBZBs. — ^VoL.  Ln.,  No.  4« 


ingly  difficult  closely  and  accurately  to 
define  the  difference  between  skilled  and 
unskilled  labor.  The  old  distinction  was 
and  is  clear  enough  :  the  skilled  man  is 
he  who  has  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a 
trade,  and  the  man  who  has  not  done  so 
is  unskilled.  But  the  rapid  development 
of  machinery  has  made  a  great  alteration 
in  this  respect,  and  there  is  a  wide  diver- 
sity of  opinion  upon  the  point,  whether 
machine-men  are  or  are  not  entitled  to  be 
called  skilled.  In  many  cases  the  ma* 
chine-man  req^nires  to  learn  little  or  noth- 
ing. His  work  is  exactly  cut  out  for  him, 
and  he  has  only  to  take  pains.  But  he 
may  be,  and  often  is,  promoted  to  the 
care  of  machines,  and  then  more  has  to  be 
learned,  for  skill  may  be  really  required 
in  their  management.  To  my  mind  he  is 
no  longer  the  laborer  proper,  he  is  not  the 
man  who,  if  the  machine  were  not  wanted, 
would  be  taken  off  to  work  on  the  fioor, 
to  do  laboring  jobs  properly  so  called. 
There  are  machine-men  on  Tyneside  who 
are  at  the  present  time  making  six  shillings 
a  day.  If  the  laborers  were  all  making 
that  wage,  or  even  two-thirds  of  that 
wage,  it  would  be  just  as  important  to 
advocate  a  peace  policy  for  them  and 
among  them,  but  the  arguments  would 
have  to  be  changed. 

We  are  apt  to  use  general  terms  as 
though  they  denoted  specific  ideas.  The 
truth  is  that  the  words  **  unskilled  labor" 
are  very  wide  indeed,  and  include  a  great 
number  of  individual  classes  which  differ 
largely  from  each  other  in  character,  in- 
telligence, and  skilL  There  is  as  great  a 
distinction  between  the  man  whose  life  is 
spent  in  using  the  spade,  mattock,  or 
wheelbarrow,  and  the  man  who  attends  to 
the  most  difficult  machine,  as  there  is  be- 
tween the  man  who  grooms  the  horses  and 
the  man  who  sits  in  the  carriage. 

The  difficulty  that  there  is  in  agreeing 
upon  the  definition  of  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor  helps  to  make  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting accurate  statistics  of  the  number  of 
workmen  in  each  branch  in  any  district 
very  great.  It  is  scarcely  creditable,  to 
an  important  industrial  people,  that  there 
should  be  so  little  certain  information 
available  upon  this  and   similar    points. 
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The  first  step  toward  the  profitable  dis- 
cussion of  any  difiicalt  qaestion  is  to  ^et 
it  accurately  stated.  If  yoa  can  reduce  its 
chief  points  to  figures,  and  thns  learn  ex- 
actly what  the  work  which  lies  before  you 
is,  you  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  set- 
tling it.  I  have  tried  in  many  different 
ways  to  ascertain  the  number  of  unskilled 
workmen  on  Tyneside.  1  have  had  re- 
hims  from  works,  warehouseR,  docks,  etc., 
and  have  received  the  assistance  of  many 
men  who  spend  their  lives  among  the 
workmen,  but  the  ultimate  estimates  differ 
so  widely  that  I  can  make  no  general  state- 
ment of  numbers. 

But  it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention 
one  or  two  of  the  cases  in  which  [  have 
got  exact  figuies.  Most  of  us  probably 
think  that  the  great  mining  industry  is 
one  in  which  little  but  skilled  labor  is  em* 
ployed  ;  but  I  find  that,  taking  three  of 
the  largest  collieries  in  Northumberland, 
so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  they 
only  employ  1896  skilled  men,  while 
they  have  no  less  than  2137  unskilled 
men. 

Again,  I  take  two  well-known  engineer- 
ing works  situated  in  quite  different  parts 
of  the  Tyneside  district.  In  one,  which 
employs  940  men,  670  are  skilled  men, 
only  160  are  ordinary  laborers,  and  110 
are  skilled  laborers  or  machine-men  ;  in 
the  other,  which  employs  1068  men,  697 
are  skilled  and  371  unskilled,^  if  you  count 
machine-men  as  unskilled  ;  or  932  are 
skilled  and  136  unskilled,  if  you  count 
machine-men  as  skilled.  In  a  shipbuild- 
ing-yard where  955  men  are  employed, 
200  are  ordinary  laborers  and  80  skilled 
laborers. 

I  may,  perhaps,  put  it  generally  that 
while  speaking  of  engineering  and  ship- 
building works  only,  and  counting  ma- 
chinists, engine-men,  etc.,  as  skilled  work- 
men, the  amount  of  skilled  very  greatly 
exceeds  that  of  unskilled  labor,  and  while 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  amount  of  un- 
skilled labor  to  decrease,  yet  when  we 
take  into  account  the  employments  in 
which  unskilled  labor  only  is  required — 
more  than  eleven  hundred  unskilled  men, 
for  example,  working  on  Newcastle  Quay 
alone — and  the  overplus  of  unskilled  labor 
which  is  only  too  often  available,  we  may 
conclude  with  some  certainty  that  the  un- 
skilled men,  though  not  really  so  numer- 
ous as  they  claim  to  be,  form  a  much 
larger  part  of  the  army  of  labor  than  any 


other  section  of  that  army,  and  possibly 
than  any  other  two  sections  together. 

The  Tyneside  district,  is  probably  not 
exceptional.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  com- 
pare the  very  general  conclusions  I  have 
come  to  with  those  of  that  invaluable  work 
on  ^*  Labor  and  Life  in  East  London," 
which  Mr.  Charles  Booth  has  recently 
edited,  •  they  seem  to  correspond  more 
nearly  than  I  should  have  expected.  The 
difficulties  of  the  problem  of  unskilled 
labor  are  no  doubt  intensified  in  the  me- 
tropolis, but  they  do  not  seem  to  me  to 
differ  in  kind  from  those  by  which  we  are 
confronted  in  the  provinces,  and  the  same 
remedies  are  probably  applicable  in  both' 
cases  alike.  I  believe  that  the  best  remedy 
will  be  found  in  systematic  self-organiza- 
tion leading  to  some  such  method  of  the 
peaceable  settlement  of  labor  disputes  a^ 
already  obtains  in  many  cases  of  skilled 
labor. 

But  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  suc- 
cessful organization  are  almost  overwhelm* 
ing.  In  the  Tyneside  district  there  have 
been  many  attempts  to  form  a  Laborers' 
Union,  and  as  many  failures.  There  is  at 
the  present  time  a  mo? ement  on  foot  of  a 
wider  and  more  general  kind,  and  it  has 
been  taken  up  enthusiastically.  It  is  yet 
too  soon  to  say  much  about  it,  for  it  is 
quite  in  its  infancy,  although  it  already 
counts  nearly  thirty  thousand  members. 
It  aims  at  the  establishment  of  Laborers* 
Unions  in  many  different  places^  perhaps 
ultimately  throughout  the  entire  country, 
and  a  Federation  of  these  Unions  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  encouragement  and  8up*> 
port.  But  those  most  deeply  interested 
in  it  feel  most  keenly  that  the  uncertainty, 
which  is  the  most  trying  featurq  of  un- 
skilled labor,  and  the  consequent  nomadic 
character  of  such  labor  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  keep  up  regularly  the  requisite 
member's  subscription  ;  the  necessary 
smallness  of  that  subscription  consequent 
upon  the  low  remuneration  of  the  laborer  ; 
the  general  ignorance  of  the  class  appealed 
to,  and  the  absence  of  the  habit  of  thrift, 
or,  perhaps^  I  should  rather  say  the  im- 
possibility of  thrift — the  consequence  of 
the  uncertainty,  small  remuneration,  and 
ignorance  combined — constitute  real,  solid, 
immense  difficulties  which  can  only  be 
slowly  overcome.  One  of  the  most  earnest 
and  enlightened  workers  in  this  cause, 
himself  a  laborer,  recently  said  to  me  : 
"  I  should  be  quite  happy  if  I  could  be- 
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lieve  that,  in  thirty  years,  we  nhoald  have 
got  unskilled  labor  properly  organized." 

Bat  when  we  look  back  for  a  few  years 
at  the  condition  of  the  skilled  laborer  in 
our  own  country,  we  may  be  encouraged 
in  the  hope  that  the  problems  of  unskilled 
labor  which  so  sorely  perplex  us  now,  and 
which  seem  so  hard  to  solve,  will  receive 
a  fair  and  just  solution.  Perhaps  we  are 
too  apt  to  take  things  as  we  find  thero,  to 
think  that  what  we  see  and  know  is  that 
which  has  been  and  which  will  be. 

"  "We  !  what  do  we  see  ?  each  a  space 
Of  some  few  yards  before  his  face  ; 
Does  that  the  whole  wide  plan  explain  ? 
Ah,  yet  consider  it  again  !" 

'  These  labor  questions  have  their  root  in 
the  far  past.  Six  centuries  ago  legislation 
was  at  work  upon  them,  and  so  continued 
to  work,  in  ways  strange  and  doubtful  to 
our  thinking.  But  the  actual  aspects  of 
them  with  which  we  have  to  deal  have 
their  roots  in  the  immediate  past.  The 
factory  system  itself  is  little  more  than  a 
century  old.  The  frequent  accumulation 
of  vast  fortunes  rapidly  and  in  single 
hands,  which  we  now  accept  as  a  matter 
of  course,  has  not  existed  for  much  more 
than  half  that  time.  Trade  Unions  and 
National  Education  have  not  been  fully 
recognized  by  law  for  twenty  years.  The 
whole  labor  question,  as  we  know  it,  is  a 
very  modem  affair  after  all.  If  we  will 
listen  to  the  view  of  the  intelligent  for* 
eigner,  who  from  time  to  time  comes 
among  us  to  observe  our  doings,  we  shall 
find  that  about  fifty  years  since  he  said, 
n>eaking  of  skilled  labor  in  our  England, 
that  **  the  condition  of  the  workmen  and 
of  their  wives  and  children  was  so  de- 
plorable, the  rate  of  wages  so  low,  health 
and  morality  so  ruined,  the  greed  of  gain 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  so  gen- 
eral, and  the  State  and  society  so  indiffer* 
ent,  he  could  see  no  escape  but  in  a  vio- 
lent revolution,  which  he  regarded  with 
certainty  as  unavoidable." 

And  yet  the  half-century  has  gone,  and 
not  only  has  the  violent  revolution  not 
come  to  pass,  but  a  silent,  beneficent  rev- 
olution has  done  its  work — a  moral  revo- 
lution, a  revolution  of  ideas — and,  though 
the  change  is  far  from  its  ultimate  end, 
has  already  blotted  out  the  picture  of 
skilled  labor  then  truthfully  drawn,  and 
has  given  strength  and  hope  to  our  faith 
in  a  better  and  brighter  future  for  un- 
skilled labor  itself. 


But,  though  fifty  years  is  a  short  period 
in  the  life  of  a  nation,  it  is  a  long  one  in 
the  life  of  an  individual,  and  the  remedy 
of  patience  is  ill  preached  to  the  man  who, 
by  impatience,  can  lose  nothing,  but  may 
possibly  gain.  What  chance  is  there  for 
the  systematic  organization  of  unskilled 
labor  ?  What  chance  that,  when  fully 
organized,  its  organization  will  be  used  to 
promote  the  peaceful  settlement  of  labor 
disputes  ? 

The  last  question  would  be  speedily  an- 
swered by  many  of  the  employers  of  un- 
skilled labor  upon  Tyneside.  They  would 
say  that  there  was  none  whatever.  The 
new  movement  has,  so  far,  been  distinctly 
and  actively  aggressive.  We  had  scarcely 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  unskilled  labor 
could  combine  before  we  found  that  its 
combination  was  the  most  formidable  of 
all,  for  all  skilled  labor  is  dependent  upon 
unskilled  labor,  and,  if  that  can  be  success- 
fully withdrawn,  entire  stoppage  of  in- 
dustry is  the  result.  And  thus  the  young 
Laborers'  Unions,  here  and  elsewhere, 
have  bad  an  extraordinary  amount  of  suc- 
cess in  obtaining  higher  wages  and  shorter 
hours  for  their  members.  No  doubt  they 
have  made  mistakes.  They  have  been 
hasty,  unreasonable,  and  inconsiderate. 
It  is  alleged  that,  in  some  instances,  their 
demands  have  driven  away  trade  from  the 
locality,  that  they  have  compelled  men  to 
join  their  ranks  who  were  satisfied  to  re- 
main outside,  that  their  members  are  sub- 
ject to  the  decrees  of  committees  and 
officials  who  often  know  little  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  cases  which  they  con- 
trol. But,  granting  the  truth  of  all  these 
statements,  and  even  granting  that  huge 
Unions  of  widely  differing  interests  can- 
not be  permanently  successful,  this  has, 
at  least,  been  established,  that  unskilled 
labor  has  that  power  of  combination  which 
was  so  long  denied  to  it.  Ultimate  suc- 
cess in  any  great  undertaking  is  often 
most  solidly  built  up  on  many  failures. 

The  present  movements  in  unskilled 
labor  throughout  the  land,  the  most  im 
portant  movements  by  far  which  we  have 
seen,  all  tend  in  the  direction  of  organiza- 
tion. The  ruling  demand  is  for  greater 
certainty  of  employment,  and  if  greater 
certainty  of  employment  can  be  obtained 
and  maintained,  one  of  the  chief  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  effectual  organization 
will  have  been  removed,  there  will  be  no 
longer  the  need  of  irregularity  in  the  pay<- 
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ment  of  memberR'  sabscriptions.  Again  : 
some  portion,  at  all  events,  of  the  whole* 
some  restlessness  which  characterizes  the 
labor  party  in  the  present  day,  is  due  to 
the  spread  of  edacation,  and  education  has 
a  tendency  to  make  men  take  broader 
views,  to  widen  and  raise  their  range  of 
pleasure,  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  thrifty 
habits  by  raising  the  standard  of  comfort, 
and  to  give  the  true  appreciation  of  that 
which  is  and  that  which  is  not  attainable. 
With  experience,  employment,  and  educa- 
tion, the  work  of  organization  must  be- 
come easier. 

And  with  really  good  organization  the 
possibility  of  peace  is  largely  increased  ; 
but  there    are  certain  dangers  to  which 
the  Unions  of  unskilled  laborers  are  liable 
which  do  not  affect  to  the  same  extent  the 
older  and  more    experienced    trade    so- 
cieties.    The  general  want  of  education 
and  of  the  business  training  which  is  Ac- 
quired in  the  conduct  of  co-operative  and 
friendly  societies,  compels  them  to  accept 
leaders  who  are  not  of  their  own  class. 
So  long  as  they  succeed  in  obtaining  pru- 
dent, experienced,  and  conscientious  men, 
there  is  little,  if  any,  disadvantage  in  this, 
but,  as  these  Unions  increase  in  number, 
and  before  they  have  lasted  sufiQciently 
long  to  train  their  own  leaders,  there  is 
always  the  risk  of  their  falling  into  the 
hands   of  the  professional   agitator  who 
must  keep  his  position  by  promoting  dis- 
cord rather  than  peace.     This  want  of  the 
knowledge  of  affairs  militates  also  against 
the  practice  of  conciliation,   although  it 
may  afford  some  opportunity  for  the  action 
of    the    kindly  intentioned    committees, 
formed  of  persons  unacquainted  with  the 
details  of  the  matters  in  dispute,  whose 
interference  would  be  resented  in  the  case 
of  skilled  labor,  and  is  most  beneficial,  in 
any  case,  when  confined  to  bringing  the 
interested  parties  face  to  face.     So  far, 
arbitration  has  been  the  resort  in  almost 
all  disputes  in  which  unskilled  labor  has 
had  part. 

The  tendency  which  obtains  at  present 
to  make  Laborers'  Unions  very  large,  ex- 
tending over  a  great  range  of  country  and 
with  many  branches,  is  also  a  somewhat 
dangerous  one.  In  order  to  work  a  large 
society  well  and  safely  a  man  of  much 
organizing  power  should  be  at  the  head  of 
atfairs,  one  who  will  see  that,  before  all 
things,  the  system  of  keeping  accounts  is 
thoroughly  thought  out,  provided  for,  and 


worked  up  to.  This  is  a  matter  which  is 
too  often  overlooked,  but  which  cannot  be 
overlooked  without  disaster  being  certain- 
ly the  consequence.  And  closely  con- 
nected with  the  keeping  of  correct  accounts 
is  the  provision  of  proper  benefits.  No 
Union  is  safe  which  has  not  submitted  its 
scale  of  benefits  to  very  careful  actuarial 
calculation.  The  fighting  department  is 
the  least,  the  friendly  depaitment  the 
most,  important  of  any  Union.  The 
benefita  frequently  promised  are  on  alto- 
gether too  high  a  scale.  It  is  true  that 
the  rules  may  provide  that  they  shall  only 
be  paid  when  the  funds  permit,  but  it  is 
not  quite  fair  to  hold  out  prospects  of 
benefit  which  can  never  be  actutilly  real- 
ized. 

And,  even  when  unskilled  labor  is  or- 
ganized, the  difiiculties  in  the  way  of  the 
formation  of  Joint  Boards  are  nearly  as 
great  as  those  in  the  way  of  organization 
itself.  I  find  that  I  can  best  appreciate 
them  by  picturing  an  attempt  made  to 
form  such  a  Joint  Board.  Let  us  suppose 
that  it  is  meant  to  regulate  all  questions 
of  unskilled  labor  for  Tyneside.  We  may 
withdraw  from  the  list  of  unskilled 
laborers  whom  such  a  Board  would  have 
to  represent  those  employed  in  the  min- 
ing and  iron  industries,  because  they  are 
really  represented  at  the  existing  Boards, 
and  ate  included  in  the  arrangements 
which  are  made  from  time  to  time.  But, 
upon  the  other  hand,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that,  in  the  shipbuilding  trade,  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  skilled  men  rather 
than  with  the  employers,  for  in  most  cases 
the  skilled  men  are  the  employers.  But, 
with  these  reservations,  we  have  the  whole 
of  the  unskilled  labor  of  Tyneside,  repre- 
senting a  multitude  of  individual  workers 
in  a  multitude  of  varying  em'ploymenta, 
to  deal  with. 

The  first  point  to  be  aimed  at  in  the 
establishment  of  a  Joint  Board  is  to  get 
such  a  proportion  of  the  employers  and 
employed  respectively  to  associate  as  will 
insure  that,  in  each  case,  the  trade  is  fully 
represented,  and  that  a  decision  of  the 
Board  will  practically  bind  the  trade. 
But,  in  the  case  of  unskilled  labor — bind 
what  trade  ?  That  is  really  the  difficult 
question.  In  the  Joint  Boards  of  which 
we  have  experience  there  is  but  one  trade 
represented,  and  employers  and  employed 
are,  so  to  speak,  in  the  same  boat.  But 
in  the  new  Board  whiqh  we  are  contem- 
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plating  there  are  many  different  trades  to 
be  represented,  and  as  many  varying  in- 
terests. 

Bat  is  this  really  so  ?  Is  not  the  rela- 
tionship of  employers  to  unskilled  labor 
very  much  the  same  whatever  the  trade 
may  be  ?  I  put  that  question  not  argu- 
mentatively,  but  inquiringly  or  sugges- 
tively. Are  there  greater  differences  in 
the  relations  of  unskilled  labor  to  various 
employments  than  there  are  in  the  rela- 
tions of  hewers  to  various  collieries  f  But^ 
even  if  this  suggested  view  be  altogether 
erroneous,  then  is  it  not  possible  to  classify 
unskilled  labor  under  such  heads  as  may 
be  proved  to  be  necessary,  and  to  have  a 
Joint  Board  in  each  case  ? 

But  it  is  said  that  there  is  a  serious 
difficulty  inherent  to  unskilled  labor,  and 
that  is  the  impossibility  of  defining  the 
district  over  which  any  Board  should  ex- 
ercise jurisdiction.  The  finished  iron 
trade  of  the  North  of  England  and  that  of 
Staffordshire  are  alike  precise  terms  ;  in 
both  cases  there  are  well  recognized  geo- 
graphical and  other  limitations.  But  the 
unskilled  labor  of  Northumberland  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Cumberland,  or  Durham, 
or  Lancashire. 

This  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  reallv 
eo  serious  as  it  looks  at  first,  for  exactly 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  skilled  labor 
in  the  coal  trade  of  Northumberland  and 
in  that  of  Durham,  each  of  which  has  its 
Board.  Again,  the  building  trades  of 
Wolverhampton  do  not  materially  differ 
Srom  the  building  trades  of  the  surround- 
ing district,  yet  they  have  their  own  Board. 
So  that,  theoretically,  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  the  unskilled  labor  of  each 
trade  having  its  own  Joint  Board  in  each 
town  or  district.  But  this  is  quite  un- 
necessary if  the  system  of  Joint  Boards 
spreads  to  definite  trades  and  becomes 
general.  One  of  the  best  results  of  the 
recent  contests,  in  which  unskilled  labor 
has  played  so  remarkable  a  part,  has  been 
the  convincing  testimony  of  the  sympathy 
which  exists  between  skilled  and  unskilled 


labor.  Where  a  trade  has  its  Joint  Board 
the  interests  of  both  are  attended  to,  and, 
if  most  trades  had  Boards,  it  would  only 
be  the  unskilled  labor  employed  in  in- 
dustries which  had  no  skilled  labor,  or  in 
trades  which  had  not  formed  Boards,  that 
would  need  to  combine  and  have  a  Board 
of  its  own. 

Upon  such  a  Board  every  employer  of 
unskilled  labor  could  not  be  personally 
Tepre*8ented,  but  every  large  employer 
would  have  a  seat,  and  the  small  employers 
would  elect  representatives.  Sufficient 
employers  must  be  represented  to  give  the 
decision  of  the  Board  general  significance, 
and  to  insure  its  general  accepttnce. 

But  whatever  is  done  will  have  to  be 
the  result  of  agreement  between  employers 
and  employed — Law  will  not  bind  the  two 
parties  together  in  this  country.  Much 
valuable  time  and  labor  have  been  thrown 
away  in  the  endeavor  to  introduce  in- 
stitutions similar  to  the  **  Conseils  de 
Prud'honunes,"  which  have  flourished  in 
France  since  1806  and  in  Belgium  since 
1610.  They  are  doubtless  very  good  in 
their  way,  and  we  may  gam  valuable  hints 
from  them,  but  they  are  not  what  we 
want.  It  is  the  bringing  together  of  em- 
ployers and  employed  as  equals  in  friendly 
argument  which  is  of  the  first  importance, 
and  which  no  law  can  provide. 

I  do  not  think  that,  at  the  present  stage 
of  this  inquiry,  I  should  go  further  than  I 
have  done.  I  believe  that  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  union  of  un»killed 
labor,  though  very  great,  will  assuredly  be 
overcome,  and  that,  after  many  trials  and 
much  disappointment,  perhaps  after  fre- 
quent strikes  with  their  attendant  misery 
and  loss,  *^far  off  in  summers  which  we 
may  not  see,"  success  will  be  built  up  on 
many  failures,  and  the  peaceful  method  of 
settling  disputes  will  be  adopted  in  the 
case  of  unskilled  labor  also.  And  not 
only  the  laborers,  but  the  entire  nation 
also,  will  reap  the  benefit. — Contemporary 
Magazine, 
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WAR    IN    THE    FUTURE. 


BT  COLONEL   W.    W.    KN0LLT8. 


r  In  conBidering  the  effectB  id  future  wars 
of  recent  inventioDS,  either  uutried  or  of 
which  we  have  only  imperfect  experience, 
I  shall  naturally  confine  myself  to  opera- 
tions on  land.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
thoughtful  officers  that  some  at  all  events 
of  the  new  factors  will  produce  a  startling 
modification  in  the  art  of  war.  An  at- 
tempt therefore  to  forecast  their  results 
cannot  be  unprofitable  to  cither  the  soldier 
or  the  statesman. 

In  future  wars  railways,  the  number  of 
which  in  Europe  is  daily  increasing,  will 
play  an  unprecedented  important  part,  not 
only  strategically,  but  also  tactically.  For 
mobilization  and  concentration  at  the  out- 
set of  war  their  value  was  shown  in  1870  ; 
with  armies  of  increased  size  they  will  be 
still  more  essential.  After  the  commence- 
ment of  operations  they  will  still  occasion- 
ally— especially  in  the  case  of  the  army 
which  assumes  the  defensive — be  used  for 
the  rapid  conveyance  of  troops,  but  as  a 
rule  they  will  chiefly  be  employed  for  the 
transport  of  food  and  stores.  It  has  been 
calculated  by  the  Americans,  from  the  ex- 
perience of  their  great  civil  war,  that  to 
supply  an  army  in  the  field  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men  by  means  of  a  single  line  of 
rails  there  should  be  twenty-five  locomo- 
tives and  six  freight  carriages  to  every 
mile  of  road.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
even  with  double  lines  an  army  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men  working  a  hundred 
miles  from  its  base  would  require — set- 
ting aside  the  requirements  of  sieges — an 
immense  quantity  of  rolling  stock.  As 
to  the  movements  of  troops  by  rail,  ex- 
perience on  the  Continent  shows  that  time 
is  not  gained  when  the  proportion  of  bayo- 
nets and  sabres  to  a  mile  of  double  line  is 
greater  than  four  hundred  and  thirty-five. 
Apart  therefore  from  the  fact  that  once 
the  army  in  the  field,  the  railway  re- 
sources will  be  absorbed  in  bringing  up 
stores  and  taking  back  sick  and  wounded, 
the  railway  transport  of  troops  will  seldom 
be  profitable  for  an  army  on  the  offensive. 
The  stiain  on  the  railways  needed  for  the 
conveyance  of  food  and  stores  will  be 
largely  augmented,  seeing  that  in  all  prob- 
ability the  size  of  armies  will  be  much  in- 
creased.    The  limit  to  their  size  will,  in 


fact,  be  practically  determined  by  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  railways,  flence 
two  things  are  obvious  :  Ist,  that  for 
strategical  operations  railways  will,  after 
the  commencement  of  a  campaign,  be 
used  comparatively  little  ;  2nd,  that  even 
if  only  employed  for  the  transport  of 
stores,  their  capacity  will  have  to  be  large- 
ly increased  by  the  addition  of  sidings, 
the  construction  of  platforms,  and  the 
doubling  of  lines.  For  this  reason  all 
armies  are  daily  paying  increased  atten- 
tion to  the  formation,  augmentation,  and 
training  of  military  railway  battalions,  we, 
perhaps,  least  of  all.  For  operations 
which  lie  in  the  border  land  between 
tactics  and  strategy,  occasional  use  with 
great  effect  will  probably  be  made  of  rail- 
ways for  the  conveyani^e  of  troops  for 
short  distances.  Had  Bazaine  turned  his 
railway  facilities  to  full  account  at  For* 
bach,  the  result  of  that  battle  might  have 
been  different.  It  can  easily  be  under- 
stood that  though  there  would  be  no  sav- 
ing of  time  in  transporting  an  army  corps 
with  all  its  impedimenta  a  distance  of  30 
miles  by  railway,  it  would  be  feasible  and 
desirable  to  convey  a  brigade  of  four  bat- 
talions, with  a  field  battery  attached,  a 
distance  of  15  miles.  In  the  former  case 
185  trains  would  be  required,  and  tho 
operation,  under  the  most  favorable  cir^ 
cumstances,  would  occupy  four  days.  In 
the  latter  case  the  troops,  moving  with 
nothing  but  men,  officers,  chargers,  and 
what  the  French  call  a  train  de  combat^ 
the  whole  force  could  be  transported  to  its 
destination  in  two  hours  from  the  time  the 
first  man  entered  to  the  time  the  last  man 
quitted  the  train.  As  to  armor  clad  trains, 
they  will  on  exceptional  occasions  be  used 
and  be  of  great  value,  as  was  shown  in  the 
case  of  Sic  Archibald  Alison's  operations 
at  Alexandria  in  the  first  Egyptian  war. 

The  importance  of  railways  being  so 
great  in  modem  war,  there  will  certainly 
be  made  vigorous  efforts  to  destroy  those 
by  which  the  adversaries  are  supplied.  I 
shall  not,  therefore,  be  at  all  surprised  if 
wide-reaching  raids,  as  in  the  American 
civil  war,  be  frequently  attempted.  Large 
bodies,  numbering  several  thousands  of 
mounted  men,  will  break  through  or  turn 
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one  flank  of  the  cavalry  Acreen,  and,  pass- 
inji^  quite  round  the  enemy's  army,  will 
destroy  food,  telegraph  wires,  rail  ways, 
and  roads  on  the  principal  lines  of  com- 
munication of  the  army.  These  will  con- 
sist chiefly  of  cavalry,  accompanied  by 
mounted  infantry,  if  there  are  any, 
mounted  engineers,  and  machine  guns, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  Stewart  and  Sheri- 
dan, the  proportion  of  field  artillery  will 
be  very  small,  if,  indeed,  this  arm  be  not 
altogether  eliminated.  These  expeditions 
will  be  facilitated  by  the  perfection  to 
which  the  concentrated  food  for  men  and 
compressed  food  for  horses  has  been  car- 
ried, while  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
machine  guns  it  will  be  possible  to  dis- 
pense with  or  reduce  the  number  of  guns. 
Nailless  horseshoes,  which  can  be  rapidly 
adjusted  by  the  riders,  will  remove  one 
cause  of  delay.  In  the  operations  alike 
of  the  raiders  and  those  who  seek  to  baflle 
the  latter,  much  will  often  depend  on  the 
intelligence,  knowledge,  and  acquirements 
of  junior  officers.  For  this  reason,  and 
also  because  in  scouting  the  youngest  sub- 
altern will  have  to  judge  and  act  for  him- 
self, special  endeavors  will  have  to  be 
made  in  order  to  secure  the  most  superior 
young  men  for  the  positions  of  cavalry 
oflicers.  Till  lately  it  was  thought  that 
it  was  more  essential  to  have  good  officers 
in  the  infantry  than  in  the  cavalry. 
Formerly  it  was  considered  that  if  a  cav- 
alry subaltern  was  a  good  rider,  under- 
stood horses,  and  was  smart,  resolute, *and 
enterprising,  it  was  sufficient.  Now  it  is 
admitted  that  cavalry  subalterns,  being 
more  frequently  employed  on  detached 
duties  where  the  experience  and  guidance 
of  their  superiors  are  wanting  than  in- 
fantry offieers  of  corresponding  rank,  a 
higher  training  is  needed  for  the  former. 
Nevertheless,  with  strange  inconsistency, 
those  who  are  lowest  on  the  list  of  com- 
petitors for  admission  are  permitted  to 
enter  the  army  provided  they  accept  cav- 
alry commissions. 

Balloons  were  first  employed  in  war 
nearly  a  century  ago  during  the  campaigns 
of  the  French  Revolution,  but  till  thirty 
years  ago  they  sank  as  accessories  of  war 
into  oblivion.  In  the  Italian  war  of  1859, 
during  the  American  civil  war,  and  at  the 
siege  of  Paris,  they  were  employed,  and 
some  ten  years  ago  systematic  endeavors 
were  made  to  remedy  the  inherent  defects 
which  limited  their  employment.     As  re^ 


gards  captive  balloons,  these  efforts  have 
been  attended  by  a  certain  measure  of 
success,  as  shown  in  Sir  Gerald  Graham's 
last  campaign  in  the  Soudan  ;  but  as  re- 
gards free  balloons,  little  progress  has  been 
made,  notwithstanding  the  sustained 
energy  of  the  French.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that,  thanks  to  the  perfection  of 
electric  apparatus,  a  motive  power  suffi- 
ciently strong  may  be  provided  by  ma- 
chinery sufficiently  light  to  enable  a  ship- 
shaped  balloon  to  sail  against  the  wind  or 
at  a  small  angle  with  the  opposing  cur- 
rent. The  importance  of  such  a  develop- 
ment of  balloon  power  for  scouting  in  rear 
of  or  over  an  enemy's  armv,  or  for  com- 
municating from  without  with  a  blockaded 
fortress^  cannot  be  overrated. 

In  the  meantime  the  captive  balloon 
affords  immense  advantages.  By  its 
means  a  staff  officer  from  headquartcis 
will  be  enabled  to  reconnoitre  a  large  tract 
of  country.  It  will  be  possible  also  to  as- 
certain the  numbers  and  position  of  the 
enemy's  reserves  screened  from  ordinaiy 
view  by  low  hills  and  woods.  Also  de- 
fenders of  a  line  of  river  will  be  able  to 
ascertain  what  preparations  for  forcing  or 
surprising  a  passage  are  being  made  by 
their  opponents.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton once  said  that  he  had  been  all  his  life 
endeavoring  to  find  out  what  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hill.  An  inferior  com- 
mander will  henceforth  be  able  to  ascer- 
tain by  mechanical  means  and  with  cer- 
tainty that  which  the  great  Duke  only  im- 
perfectly discovered  by  the  use  of  his 
great  reasoning  powers. 

By  the  aid  of  electricity  also  search 
lights  will  render  in  the  future  invaluable 
service.  With  them  night  attacks  will 
be  rendered  infinitelv  more  difficult  than 
at  present.  In  the  case  of  an  attempted 
surprise  by  night  of  outposts  no  considera- 
ble force  can,  save  on  exceptionally  favor- 
able ground,  advance  otherwise  than  along 
the  roads.  By  the  electric  lights  troops 
moving  along  a  road  will  be  as  visible  for 
several  miles  as  during  the  day.  Simi- 
larly at  a  siege  a  strong  party  will  be  seen 
as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  cover  of  the 
trenches.  On  the  other  hand  the  be- 
siegers will  be  able,  by  keeping  a  light  on 
the  breach,  to  detect  the  presence  of  any 
working  party,  and  to  drive  them  away 
with  case,  shrapnell,  or  machine  guns. 
.  The  increased  range  and  rapidity  of 
firing  of  rifles,  machine  guns,  and  artillery, 
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together  with  the  presumably  approaching 
adoption  by  all  armies  of  a  comparatively 
smokeless  and  noiseless  powder,  cannot 
bat  produce  on  tactics  an  effect  so  great 
that  it  is  difficult  to  define  its  limits.  The 
range  of  artillery  is  now  for  all  practical 
purposes  only  restricted  by  the  power  of 
vision.  Till  recently  it  has  been  thought 
that  it  was  of  little  use  firing  at  a  greater 
range  than  2,500  yards.  Last  year  experi- 
ments at  Okehampton  showed,  however, 
that  about  one  out  of  seven  common 
shells  could  be  pitched  at  a  distance  of 
3,300  yards  into  a  square  with  sides  of  50 
yaids  at  an  unknown  range,  which  turned 
out  to  be  3,300  yards.  Prince  Hohenlohe 
zu  Ingelfingen  lays  it  down  that  the  first 
artillery  position  may  be  about  3,800 
yards.  I  myself  think  that  if  the  best 
glasses  obtainable  be  given  to  a  battery, 
and  if  the  atmosphere  and  ground  be  fa- 
vorable, it  will  be  possible  to  fire  with  fair 
effect  at  large  bodies  of  troops  at  distances 
exceeding  4,000  yards,  say  with  a  range 
of  2^  miles.  Hence,  unless  protected 
from  view,  troops  will  be  compelled  to 
quit  colamn  of  route  soon  after  reaching  a 
point  three  miles  from  the  enemy's  artil- 
lery. If  this  be  so  with  the  columns  on 
the  march,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  enemy's  guns 
taking  up  a  position  within  three  miles 
from  an  army  encamped  or  bivouacked  be- 
fore order  of  battle  can  be  assumed.  It  is 
true  that  the  increased  range  and  rapidity 
of  rifie  fire  will  enable  the  infantry  out- 
posts to  render  it  difficult  for  gunners  to 
serve  their  pieces  with  accuracy  at  less 
di-'tances  than  1,200  yards  ;  still,  even  a 
coaple  of  batteries  would  be  able,  however 
much  harassed,  to  drop  into  the  camp  or 
bivouac  some  three  or  four  shells  per  min- 
ute with  sufficient  precision  to  cause  con- 
fusion among  the  horses.  Besides,  the 
weak  line  of  pickets  might  soon  be  driven 
in  by  a  mounted  infantry  escort  of  the 
hostile  guns.  Hence  it  will  generally  be 
indispensable  that  in  future  the  first  seri- 
ous line  of  resistance  of  the  outpost  troops 
— in  most  cases  the  line  of  the  reserves — 
shall  be  two  miles  at  least  from  the  main 
body,  and  stronger  than  hitherto.  Not 
less  than  that  interval  will  also  have  to  be 
left  between  the  head  of  the  main  body 
and  the  rear  of  the  reserves  of  the  advance 
guard. 

In  the  defence  of  a  river  modern  inven- 
tions have  introduced  several  new  factors. 


As  I  have  said  before,  the  captive  balloon 
will  facilitate  the  early  discovery  of  the 
assailants'  preparations.  By  means  of 
fiag  or  flashing  signals  and  the  field  tele- 
graph, information  can  be  rapidly  con- 
veyed from  the  river  bank  to  the  troops 
assembled  in  large  bodies  in  rear,  thus 
facilitating  a  timely  concentration  at  the 
point  of  passage.  The  search-light  will 
render  surprise  by  night  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  By  means  of  portable  steam 
launches  the  covering  party  can  be  more 
quickly  transported  across  the  river  than 
formerly.  But,  above  all,  the  machine 
guns  of  the  defenders  and  the  far-carrying 
field  guns  of  the  assailants  will  exercise  an 
important  effect  on  the  operation.  The 
defenders  will  probably,  as  heretofore, 
keep  their  artillery  as  well  as  their  in- 
fantry concentrated  in  large  masses  in 
rear.  Hence  the  assailants  will  not  at 
first  have  to  undergo  artillery  fire.  By 
attaching,  however,  one  or  two  machine 
guns  to  each  of  the  strong  posts  which 
would  be  stationed  at  the  most  likely 
points  of  passage,  a  terrific  concentrated 
fire  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  boats 
conveying  the  covering  party.  These 
machine  guns  coald  be  hidden  behind  a 
bush  at  the  very  edge  of  the  water,  and 
during  the  last  three  hundred  yards — say 
three  minutes — of  the  passage,  each  could 
deliver  some  two  thousand  bullets.  These 
machine  guns,  unseen  till  the  last  three 
minutes,  would  be  protected  from  the 
enemy's  rifles  or  guns  by  the  fear  of  bal- 
lets or  shells  from  the  latter  hitting  their 
own  boats.  I  do  not  see  how  either  boats 
or  crews  could  survive  such  a  fire,  unless 
the  boats  themselves  were  not  only  numer- 
ous but  spread  over  a  long  line,  and  pro- 
tected by  iron  plates.  By  increasing 
their  number  or  plating  them  with  iron 
the  difficulties  of  the  assailants  would  be 
largely  added  to.  Besides,  iron  plated 
boats  would  make  comparatively  small 
progress.  On  the  other  hand,  the  assail- 
ants would  have  a  great  advantage  owing 
to  the  increase  of  the  distance  at  which 
they  could  be  covered  with  effect. 

At  the  passage  of  the  Douro  by  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  in  1 809  the  Douro  was 
300  yards  wide,  and  the  British  guns 
placed  on  a  bluff  actually  overhanging  the 
water  were  able  to  range  some  distance 
beyond  the  opposite  bank.  Take,  how- 
ever, the  case  of  a  river  600  yards  widr, 
and  with  no  suitable  position  nearer  to  the 
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eDemy's  side  of  the  stream  than  400  yards, 
the  old  smooth -bore  guns  would  not  have 
been  effective  at  any  substantial  distance 
from  the  defenders'  bank.  With  modern 
guns  and  range-finders,  and  a  river  half  a 
mile  broady  the  assailants*  guns,  even  if 
dispersed  in  groups  so  far  back  as  to  be 
1,100  yards  from  the  point  of  landing, 
could  still  fire  with  effect  on  an  enemy  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  defenders' 
bank. 

There  was  for  some  years  a  controversy 
in  Germany  as  to  the  respective  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  the  attack  and 
defence  of  a  position.  The  conclusion  at 
length  arrived  at  by  German  officers  was 
that  the  assailants  enjoyed  the  superiority. 
From  this  opinion,  however.  Lord  Wolse- 
ley  and  a  few  other  British  officers  have 
dissented  in  the  assumed  case  of  British 
troops  on  the  defensive,  and  I  venture  to 
think  that  recent  inventions  and  changes 
confirm  the  opinion  of  Lord  Wolseley.  If 
time  be  granted  to  prepare  a  position,  the 
first  line  would  be  protected  by  shelter 
trenches,  or  existing  banks  and  ditches. 
If  time  were  wanting  for  this  purpose  the 
defenders  would  lie  flat,  taking  advantage 
of  any  little  swell  of  the  ground  to  obtain 
partial  shelter.  Under  any  circumstances 
they  would  offer  but  a  very  small  and 
difficult  target.  ^  They  would  also  possess 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  having  deter- 
mined the  distance,  either  with  a  range- 
finder  or  by  actual  measurement  from 
various  conspicuous  objects  in  their  front, 
such  as  a  rock,  a  stream,  a  tree,  a  road, 
or  a  knoll.  On  the  other  hand,  the  as- 
sailants would  labor  under  the  disadvan* 
tages  of  being  exposed  from  head  to  foot 
on  the  occasion  of  every  rush  forward,  of 
firing  at  small  objects  at  unknown  and 
constantly  varying  ranges,  and  with  hands 
unsteady  from  exertion.  These  facts  are 
so  thoroughly  recognized,  that  it  is*  laid 
down  that  any  attack  on  a  position  must 
be  preluded  by  a  heavy  and  prolonged  fire 
of  artillery.  As,  however,  the  assailants' 
giins  cannot,  save  when  they  have  a  great 
command  over  the  enemy's  position,  con- 
tinue the  fire  when  the  assailants'  infan- 
try have  arrived  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  their  opponents— say  200  yards 
— and  the  ground  is  seldom  so  unfavorable 
to  the  defenders  that  they  cannot  obtain 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  crest  of  the 
position  cover  from  fire,  in  such  a  case  the 
preliminary  cannonade  of  the  enemy  cannot 


do  much  harm  ;  for  during  it  the  de- 
fenders' first  line  can  withdraw  under 
cover,  returning  only  when  the  infantry 
of  the  assailants  are  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  crest.  With  breech  loaders 
there  would  be  quite  time  enough  to  de- 
stroy the  enemy  during  the  short  time 
occupied  in  passing  over  the  final  200 
yards.  Besides,  in  the  face  of  machine 
guns  favorably  hidden  behind  hedges, 
bushes,  or  in  high  grass,  and  suddenly 
unmasked  at  the  last  moment,  no  infantry, 
however  brave  or  skilfully  handled,  could 
advance,  for  the  reason  that  every  man 
would  be  killed  or  disabled.  I  therefore 
see  nothing  for  it,  when  it  becomes  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  attack  a  deliberately 
occupied  position  of  fair  strength,  but  to 
advance  by  a  succession  of  stages,  the  as- 
sailants entrenching  themselves  at  the  end 
of  every  stage  under  cover  of  their  artil- 
lery. Such  being  the  case,  I  consider  that 
the  defence,  if  conducted  by  resolute 
troops,  is  now  superior  to  the  attack. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  wars  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
was  a  series  of  sieges  and  manoeuvres.  It 
would  seem  as  if  a  similar  practice  will 
prevail  in  the  future.  The  most  ready 
way  of  baffling  an  enemy  and  causing  him 
to  fall  back  will  be  by  rendering  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  obtain  food.  As,  how- 
ever, local  resources  contribute  but  slightly 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  large  armies 
now  assembled,  it  becomes  a  question 
whether  the  injury  to  your  opponent  by 
laying  waste  a  district  will  be  sufficiently 
great  to  compensate  for  the  pain  which 
every  humane  man,  every  humane  nation 
must  feel  if  wholesale  misery  be  inflicted 
on  the  civil  population.  At  times,  how- 
ever, such  devastation  may  produce  un- 
questionable injury  to  the  enemy's  troops, 
when  we  may  be  certain  that  a  general 
will  act  logically  and  not  hesitate  to  order 
it.  The  true  object  of  a  commander  should 
be  to  bring  about  as  rapidly  as  possible 
peace  favorable  to  his  own  country.  In 
the  pursuit  of  this  object  he  should  shrink 
from  no  measure,  for  if  he  can  prevent 
loss  or  suffering  to  his  own  nation,  and 
especially  to  his  own  troops,  by  inflicting 
the  same  on  the  enemy,  it  is  his  clear  duty 
to  do  so.  He  is  only  bound  not  to  cause 
needless  suffering  to  the  enemy,  t.e.,  suf- 
fering which  will  not  improve  his  chances 
of  success.  To  further  limit  his  freedom 
of  action  is  to  act  as  illogically  as  if  a 
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judge  were  to  order  a  garrotter  to  be 
flogged  under  cbloroforni.  As  a  matter 
cf  fact,  however,  as  wo  have  said,  the  local 
resources  would  contribute  so  little  to  the 
support  of  the  large  armies  now  assembled 
that  they  will  probably  not  often  be  in- 
terfered with,  while  every  eSort  will  be 
made  to  destroy  the  railways  by  which  the 
enemy  is  supplied.  In  carrying  out  this 
work  the  new  portable  and  safe  high  ex- 
losives,  carbo-dynaraite  for  instance,  will 
e  largely  used,  for  a  squadron  of  cavalry 
can  carry  without  adding  much  to  the 
weight  upon  their  horses  enough  of  such 
material  to  effectually  destroy  a  hundred 
miles  of  railway.  To  counteract  railway 
wrecking  and  destruction  of  bridges,  etc., 
mounted  infantry  and  cyclists  will  be 
found  very  eflEective.  These  two  new 
branches  of  the  service  will  also  play  im- 
portant parts  i  n  other  operations.  Mounted 
infantry  aid,  when  a  road  is  available,  will 
be  most  useful  to  reinforce  rapidly  any 
hardly  pressed  point  of  the  line  of  battle, 
a  matter  of  considerable  moment  when 
the  latter  is  likely  often  to  extend  over 
eight  or  ten  miles  of  front.  Cyclists  will 
likewise  save  the  cavalry  much  work  by 
acting  as  carriers  of  letters. 

It  is  difficult  to  forecast  the  effect  of 
the  adoption  of  smokeless  and  compara- 
tively noiseless  powder.  Lord  Wolseley 
says  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  flankers, 
advanced  guards,  and  pickets  to  adopt 
some  other  method  of  conveying  warning 
to  the  main  body  than  the  discharge  of 
rifles.  I  confess  that  I  cannot  take  the 
same  view,  for  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 
supply  those  watching  over  the  security  of 
the  army  with  a  few  ordinary  cartridges 
to  enable  the  old  method  of  warning  to 
continue  and  be  effective.  Smokeless  and 
noiseless  powder  will,  however,  enable  a 
body  of  troops  concealed  behind  a  hedge, 
bushes,  etc.,  to  Are  for  several  minutes 
before  their  exact  position  can  be  discov- 
ered, and  during  that  time  the  living  tar- 
gets will  be  prevented  from  replying.  This 
^non-betrayal  of  presence  by  smoke  will  be 
of  immense  advantage  to  rearguards  and 
other  comparatively  small  detachments. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  an  accepted  axiom 
that  detached  troops  unprovided  with 
special  orders  should  march  to  the  can- 
non ;  with  the  introduction  of  the  new 
powder  the  cannon  will  not  bo  heard  or 
seen  at  a  distance,  so  the  axiom  will  be- 
come obsolete.      Another  effect  of  the 


adoption  of  such  powder  will  be  that  there 
being  no  smoke  to  baffle  the  aim  and  con* 
ceal  the  object,  the  Are  both  of  artillery 
and  rifles  will  be  more  destructive.  The 
number  of  casualties  will  also  be  aug- 
mented by  the  increased  range  and  flatter 
trajectory  of  artillery  and  small  arms, 
which  will  cause  the  assailants  to  be  a 
longer  time  under  fire  than  formerly. 
Will  the  increased  destructive  fire  of 
weapons  increase  the  number  of  killed 
and  wounded  in  battle  ?  It  is  difficult  to 
foretell,  but  judging  from  the  facts  sup- 
plied by  military  history,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  proportion  of  casualties  will^ 
if  anything,  diminish  as  regards  the  whole 
army,  while  as  regards  particular  divisions, 
or  even  army  corps,  the  loss  will  be  in- 
finitely greater  ;  indeed,  we  may  look  to 
certain  regiments  being,  almost  literally^ 
anifihilated.  That  the  proportion  of  killed 
and  wounded  will  largely  increase  I  am 
disposed  to  think,  for  our  own  new  rifle, 
if  the  bullet  does  more  than  graze,  ».e.«  if 
it  encounters  any  resistance,  inflicts  ter- 
riflc  wounds,  and  if  our  rifle  turns  out  to 
be  superior  to  an  other  it  will  probably 
before  long  be  installed  on  the  Continent. 
This  is  not  an  unmixed  advantage,  for  it 
is  prefeirable  to  give  the  enemy  the  in- 
cumbrance of  a  hundred  wounded  than  to 
strew  the  ground  with  an  equal  number 
of  corpses. 

What  will  be  the  moral  effect  on  the 
young  soldiers,  of  whom  all  armies  are 
now  composed,  of  comrades  dropping 
without  hearing  the  sound  or  even  seeing 
the  smoke  of  the  weapon  which  has  pro- 
pelled the  fatal  bullet  or  shell,  of  coming 
under  fire  at  over  two  miles  from  a  hostile 
position,  and  of  having  to  traverse  that 
space  amid  a  continuous  hail  of  missiles, 
without  the  encouragement  of  seeing  the 
effect  of  their  own  fire,  and  of  having  to 
face  greatly  increased  slaughter  at  close 
ranges  ?  I  imagine  that  it  will  be  such 
that  none  but  the  best  troops  will  endure 
the  prolonged  and  severe  trial  to  their 
nerves,  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  still  greater  demands  than  hereto- 
fore on  the  discipline,  esprit  de  corps ^  and 
patriotic  pride  of  soldiers,  as  well  as  to 
bestow  increased  attention  and  training. 
Happily  the  discipline  of  £nglish  troops 
is  good,  notwithstanding  the  rosewater, 
kid-glove  method  of  administering  it  which 
has  of  late  prevailed.  Happily,  also. 
Englishmen  possess,  above  the  soldiers  of 
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•all  the  armies  in  the  world,  patient,  calm 
courage,  and  are  full  of  national  self- 
esteem  and  patriotic  prido.  Unfortunate- 
I7,  the  War  Office  has  of  late  inflicted 
severe,  if  not  mortal,  wounds  on  esprit  de 


corps.  Still,  on  the  whole,  I  believe  that 
British  troops  will,  better  than  any  other 
soldiers,  bear  up  against  the  iocreased 
stress  to  which  all  armies'  will  in  future 
wars  be  subjected. — Fortnightly  Review. 


•♦• 


WOMEN  ON  WOMEN. 


There  was  once  upon  a  time  a  school- 
mistress, of  the  very  strictest  and  most 
forbidding  order,  who  ruled  this  country 
with  a  rod  of  iron  ;  she  it  was  who 
snatched  what  she  caHed  the  *' filthy 
pipe"  from  our  lips,  and  bade  us  take  off 
our  hats  on  all  occasions  and  behave  like 
gentlemen  ;  who  haled  into  the  open  court 
her  weaker  sisters,  and  delighted  in  point- 
ing out  their  want  of  clothes,  and  mod- 
esty, and  education  ;  who  scolded  ^nd 
rated  all  the  world  with  a  vehemence  that 
might  have  been  feminine,  but  was  also 
not  a  little  spiteful ;  and  whose  picture 
inay  yet  be  seen  in  the  pages  of  Punch 
some  thirty  or  forty  years  back,  where  Mr. 
Leech  depicted  her  for  the  terror  and 
consternation  of  succeeding  generations. 
It  was  not  a  flattering  portrait,  for  she 
would  appear  to  have  been  as  hard-fea- 
tured as  she  was  strong-minded,  and  de- 
void of  any  softer  charms  than  those  of 
rigid  virtue  and  uncompromising  respect- 
ability ;  indeed,  she  could  never  have  been 
a  very  pleasant  person  to  live  with.  But 
we  fondly  supposed  that  she  was  dead — 
killed  perhaps  by  Mr.  Leech  and  his 
friends — but  at  any  rate  dead  and  buried. 
Apparently  we  were  mistaken,  or  per- 
chance it  is  that  her  uneasy  spirit  was 
never  laid,  and  still  walks  among  us,  for 
again  we  are  called  upoti  to  listen  to  the 
old  tale — of  the  sinfulness  of  our  tobacco, 
the  want  of  modesty  in  our  women,  the 
want  of  manners  in  our  men — told  in  the 
same  energetic  style,  with  the  same  woe- 
ful exaggeration,  that  the  lamented  lady 
was  wont  to  use  so  many  years  ago. 
-  Here,  in  the  first  place,  is  a  series  of 
letters  that  have  lately  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  an  evening  paper,  denouncing 
the  use  of  tobacco  in  public  places.  Our 
schoolmistress  is  very  angry  indeed.  She 
declares  that  she  cannot  walk  in  the 
streets,  ride  in  an  omnibus,  or  do  her 
shopping  without  being  poisoned  by  to- 
bacco-smoke ;  that  she  cannot  take  her 
ticket  at  a  railway-station  without  having 


twenty  "  filthy"  pipes  puffed  in  her  face  ; 
that  the  majority  of  carriages  in  a  train 
are  devoted  to  smoking  ;  that  ladies  are 
blinded  for  life  by  cigar-ashes  in  their 
eyes,  and  burned  to  death  by  cigarette- 
ends  in  their  frocks  ;  and  this,  and  that, 
and  a  great  deal  more  besides.  There- 
fore, she  is  of  opinion  that  no  man  who 
smokes  is  a  gentleman,  and  no  lady  who 
has  ever  touched  a  cigarette,  even  in  play, 
but  has  ceased  from  that  moment  to  be  a 
lady,  and  has  reason  to  despise  herself 
forever  afterward.  And  to  this  she  signs 
herself  '^An  English  Gentlewoman!" 
Filthy  pipes  !  no  gentleman  !  no  lady  ! 
"  Can  a  woman  rail  thus  ?"  'Tis  a  pity 
that  a  gentlewoman  should  use  such  un- 
gentle words.  But  does  she  do  well  to 
be  so  angry  ?  Other  people  walk  in  the 
streets  and  ride  in  the  omnibuses  without 
experiencing  any  of  these  sad  things. 
Other  people  take  their  tickets  at  railway- 
stations  and  smell  no  pipes  around  them  ; 
they  are  more  incommoded,  peihaps,  by 
middle-aged  ladies,  burdened  with  bird- 
cages and  bundles,  who  block  the  narrow 
way,  while  they  discuss  and  dispute  the 
whole  system  of  Bradshaw  with  the  ticket- 
clerk.  And  as  to  the  shopping,  we  have 
alwavs  understood  that  men  refrained 
from  that  amusement ;  is  it  possible  that 
the  ladies  smoke  in  the  shops  ?  Our 
**  English  Gentlewoman  " — what  a  curi- 
ous expression  that  is  ;  does  it  mean  more 
or  less  than  a  Lady  ? — is  supported  in  her 
views  by  "  An  English  Gentleman," 
whof^e  argument  is,  we  regret  to  say,  quite 
conclusive.  He  has  a  son  who  once  won 
a  race  upon  a  bicycle,  and  then,  while 
walking  abroad,  swallowed  unwittingly  a 
whiff  of  some  passing  pipe  ; — since  then  he 
has  never  won  another.  Weil,  we  have 
always  thought  that  bicycling  was  rather 
a  dangerous  method  of  progression,  but 
we  would  submit  that  such  a  tragedy  as 
this  is  of  rare  occurrence.  Now,  we  have 
no  intention  of  defending  or  pleading  the 
cause  of  tobacco  ;  everything  that  can  be 
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said  for  and  against  smoking  has  been  said 
too  often  already,  oar  own  belief  being 
tbat  a  good  many  people  who  smoke 
would  be  better  without  it,  and  that  many 
who  do  not  smoke  would  be  the  better 
for  smoking, — an  opinion  which  is  at  least 
impartial  ;  but  apart  from  the  question  of 
the  adnsability  of  smoking,  and  even  sup- 
posing that  it  is  an  unprofitable  habit  which 
may  cause  some  little  annoyance  to  others 
who  do  not  indulge  in  it,  we  must  protest 
against  the  aggressive  and  intolerant  tone 
that  is  adopted  by  some  people  in  criticising 
their  fellow-creatures*  But  first  let  us 
listen  to  the  schoolmistress  on  another 
subject. 

An  American  lady,  not  unknown  as  a 
writer,  has  been  publishing  her  opinion  of 
her  countrywomen,  and,  indeed,  of  wom- 
ankind in  general,  in  respect  to  their 
dresses,  their  manners,  and  their  behavior. 
It  would  be  a  needlessly  unpleasant  task 
to  repeat  this  good  lady's  words  ;  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  her  accusation  is  of 
the  most  sweeping  character,  and  couched 
in  the  most  forcible  terms,  and  that  the 
burden  of  it  is  that  a  girl  who  dresses  after 
a  certain  fashion,  and  behaves  in  a  cer- 
tain manner — though  both  dress  and  be- 
havior may  be  considered  innocent  by  the 
world  at  large — cannot  be  modest.  Now, 
there  is  no  charge  that  sounds  more  odi- 
ously in  a  woman's  mouth,  when  levelled 
against  another  woman,  than  that  of  im- 
modesty, especially  when  it  is  based  upon 
such  slender  and  doubtful  grounds.  A 
perfectly  innocent  and  simple  girl,  dressed 
very  likely  by  her  mother's  hands,  and 
amusing  herself  in  the  same  way  as  the 
rest  of  her  friends  do,  is  immodest  because 
a  certain  lady  neither  dresses  nor  amuses 
herself  after  the  same  fashion.  Because 
he  happens  to  come  between  the  wind  and 
the  gentility  of  another  lady,  a  young 
bank-clerk  who  smokes  his  pipe  in  a  rail- 
way-station, having,  poor  fellow,  but  few 
moments  in  the  day  when  he  can  enjoy 
the  simple  pleasure,  is  no  gentleman. 
Well,  be  it  so  :  the  world  is  in  a  bad  way  ; 
its  pipes  are  filthy  ;  its  men  have  no  man- 
ners, and  are  not  gentlemen  ;  its  women 
have  no  modesty,  and  are  not  ladies  ;  and, 
let  us  add,  its  critics  have  no  charity,  and 
are  neither  just  nor  kind.  From  the  gen- 
tler sex  one  would  expect  more  gentle 
criticism  ;  but  the  schoolmistress  is  inex- 
orable. Moreover  she  spares  no  one,  not 
even  a  Bishop.     A  good  Bishop  ventured 


an  opinion  the  other  day,  that  dancing 
was  a  healthy  exercise  for  girls,  and  was 
promptly  crushed  by  the  rejoinder,  from 
one  of  the  very  ladies  who  had  consulted 
him  on  the  subject,  to  the  effect  that 
basket -making  was  a  more  proper  and 
Christian  diversion.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
schoolmistress  who  is  not  to  be  trifled 
with. 

The  smoking  controversy  was  enlivened, 
however,  by  one  charming  lady  who 
championed  the  other  side.  '*  What  1" 
she  cries.  ''  My  father  smokes,  my  hus- 
band smokes  ;  are  they  not  gentlemen  ?" 
Perish  the  thought  I — and  in  a  wild  gust 
of  indignation  she  declares  that  she  will 
smoke  herself,  if  she  pleases.  A  most 
delightful,  breathless,  womanly,  and  illog- 
ical little  letter  she  writes,  and  she  man- 
ages to  display  more  true  womanly  feeling 
an^  dignity  in  that  absurd  little  outburst 
than  the  schoolmistress  does  in  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  her  denunciations. 
But  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  silly  prat- 
ing about  ladies  and  gentlemen  ?  The 
world  is  peopled  with  men  and  women, 
not  gentlemen  and  ladies ;  and  their 
courtesy  toward  each  other,  as  shown  in 
their  mutual  forbearance,  their  mutual  as- 
sistance, and  their  mutual  expressions  of 
good-will,  is  not  only  a  very  admirable 
thing,  but  is  evidenced  quite  as  much  in 
the  lower  classes  of  society  as  in  the 
higher,  though  perhaps  after  a  rather 
different  fashion.  The  costermonger  who 
gives  a  lift  in  his  cart  to  the  aged  and  dis- 
reputable old  woman  who  sells  match- 
boxes, though  he  may  taint  the  air  mean- 
while with  his  filthy  pipe,  shows  quite  as 
much  gentlemanly  feeling  as  the  cmsty 
old  aristocrat  who  insists  upon  cigars  be- 
ing thrown  out  of  a  railway. carriage  win- 
dow. Lady  Godiva  at  the  opera,  whose 
face  is  the  pleasure  and  admiration  of  all 
beholders,  is  very  often  as  innocent  in  her 
thoughts  and  as  modest  in  her  intentions, 
as  the  ancient  lady  in  a  coal-scuttle  bon- 
net who  opens  the  pews  in  church.  In- 
deed, one  would  as  soon  gauge  the  mod- 
esty of  a  woman  by  her  clothes  as  one 
would  the  position  of  a  man  by  his  hat. 
Some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  wear 
the  most  shocking  hats.  The  collection 
of  hats  at  the  Athenaeum,  for  instance,  is 
quite  disgraceful.  And  another  word  as 
to  ladies'  dresses.  There  are  journals  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  discussion  of  such 
matters  ;  surely  it  would  be  better  to  re- 
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serve  such  discnssionBy  then,  for  the  pages 
of  those  papers,  and  not  publish  them 
abroad  ;  it  is  hardly  seemly  that  a  wom- 
an's clothes  should  be  hung  npon  a  public 
clothes-line  and  exposed  to  the  public 
gaze.  If  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
we  should  have  a  schoolmistress '  to  call 
our  attention  to  the  minor  morals  of  life, 
it  is  also  necessary  that  she  should  show 
some  discrimination  as  to  how  and  where 
she  attacks  us  ;  and  really  she  should 
show  some  more  discretion  in  the  language 
that  she  makes  use  of.  As  a  rule,  these 
good  ladies  defeat  their  own  ends  by  the 
extravagance  and  vehemence  with  which 
they  pursue  them.  These  wild  exaggera- 
tions as  to  the  iniquity  of  smoking  only 
serve  to  raise  the  smile  of  derision  ;  the 

E remises    upon    which   the  complaint   is 
ased  are  so  obviously  untrue,  that  the 


conclusions  which  are  drawn  from  them 
appear  equally  false  and  ridiculous.  As 
to  the  American  lady,  the  abuse  that  she 
lavishes  on  her  fellow-women  would  be 
abominable  if  it  were  not  so  utterly  fool- 
ish and  unfounded.  People  who  are 
afflicted  with  this  burning  desire  to  set  the 
rest  of  the  world  right,  have  no  doubt  im- 
posed upon  themselves,  in  all  honest  sin- 
cerity, a  very  unpleasant  task  ;  but  that  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  themselves  be 
unpleasant.  The  schoolmistress  is  abroad, 
so  one  must  be  very  careful  as  to  what 
one  says  ;  but  at  least  one  might  venture 
to  suggest  to  her  that  example  is  often 
better  than  precept,  and  that  in  reforming 
the  manners  of  others,  she  would  do  well 
to  pay  more  attention  to  her  own. — Spec^ 
tator. 
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Most  men  cherish  an  exaggerated  mem- 
ory of  the  happiness  of  the  good  old  times. 
They  are  not  contented  with  asserting  a 
comparative  superiority,  making  due  al- 
lowance for  their  own  waning  capacity  of 
enjoyment ;  things  were,  they  say,  abso- 
lutely of  greater  excellence  when  Plancus 
was  consul.  But  they  almost  always  make 
at  least  one  exception.  They  draw  the 
line  at  their  own  school-days.      Fathers 

flory  in  impressing  upon  their  sons  the 
ardships  they  underwent  in  the  pursuit 
of  grammatical  knowledge.  The  teaching 
was  bad,  the  punishments  Draconian,  the 
food  execrable.  In  some  respects,  no 
doubt,  their  reminiscences  are  worthy  of 
credit.  Boys  are  on  the  whole  infinitely 
better  looked  after  in  these  days  than  they 
were  fifty  years  ago.  Yet  there  is  still 
room  for  improvement,  and  especially,  it 
seems,  in  the  matter  of  their  books.  This 
at  first  sight  may  appear  paradoxical,  for 
all  the  world  is  aware  of  the  vast  increase 
in  the  number  of  so-called  aids  to  knowl- 
edge. For  one  annotated  edition  of  a 
Greek  play  in  the  old  days  there  are  now 
at  least  a  score,  many  of  them  the  handi- 
work of  good  scholars.  Elementary  mathe- 
matical books,  histories,  primers  of  Ger- 
man and  French,  introductions  to  various 
branches    of    natural    science,    may    be 


counted  by  the  dozen.  Schoolmasters 
have  spread  like  the  locust,  and  all  the 
machinery  of  teaching  has  multiplied  a 
hundred-fold.  But  despite  this  expan- 
sion in  every  department  it  cannot  be 
shown — ^the  reverse  can  perhaps  be  shown 
— ^that  the  education  of  the  average  school • 
boy  has  made,  in  point  of  book-learning, 
any  serious  advance. 

As  regards  Latin  and  Greek  a  good  deal 
must  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  modem 
vocabulary,  designed  to  supersede  for 
younger  boys  the  old-fashioned  lexicon. 
The  innovation,  apparently  so  humane,  is 
in  reality  most  pernicious.  Within  the 
compass  of  some  fifty  pages  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  do  more  than  indicate  in  briefest 
fashion  the  particular  meanings  which 
will  suit  the  particular  text.  Space  will 
admit  of  no  attempt  to  trace  the  grada- 
tions of  meaning  through  which  a  word 
passes  ;  we  get  the  bald  English  which 
will  make  sense  in  special  passages,  and 
no  more.  Naturally,  therefore,  when  a 
boy  is  promoted  from  this  grandmotherly 
system  to  the  full-blown  work  of  Lid  dell 
and  Scott,  he  is  taken  completely  aback. 
He  has  never  learned,  and  is  now  probably 
too  old  ever  to  learn,  how  to  use  a  diction- 
ary ;  and  if,  as  we  assume,  he  be  one  of 
the  great  mediocrity,    he    finally   leaves 
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school  with  a  suppressed,  if  not  oatspoken, 
hatred  of  all  things  classical,  and  experi- 
ences the  utmost  dilBculty  in  satisfying  the 
requirements  of  such  examiners  as  cross 
his  path.  When  there  were  none  of  these 
little  glossaries,  boys  learned  at  all  events 
how  to  look  out  words.  There  was  a  bet- 
ter chance  of  their  becoming  fair  scholars 
in  the  end  ;  in  fact  the  few  English  classi- 
cal authorities  who  have  enjoyed  more 
than  a  local  reputation  were  produced  on 
this  plan.  At  worst,  there  were  no  new 
dictionarial  mysteries  to  be  painfully 
solved  when  they  rose  to  a  higher  form. 
They  had  become  more  or  less  acquainted 
from  the  very  first  with  the  ponderous 
volume  which  was  to  be  their  boon-com- 
panion throughout  their  scholastic  life. 
Whereas,  in  these  days,  there  must  be 
many  boys  who  have  never  explored  the 
pages  of  a  dictionary  at  all.  This,  save  to 
the  clever  ones  in  the  class,  must  ever  be 
a  fatal  error. 

Another,  and  a  scarcely  less,  hindrance 
to  the  development  of  true  scholarship  is 
due  to  the  multiplicity  of  notes  now  cur* 
.  rent.  It  was  hard  enough  before  to  un- 
derstand the  original^  but  it  is  doubly  hard 
to  have  to  extract  the  editor's  drift  as 
well  as  the  author's.  Again  there  is  but 
one  author,  while  there  are  editors  innu- 
merable, and  not  always  to  be  reconciled. 
Almost  every  assistant- master  who  has 
taken  a  fairly  good  degree  considers  him- 
self competent  to  edit  Caesar  and  Eurip- 
ides. Even  granting  that  the  renderings 
are  excellent,  tliey  can  hardly  be  defended 
when  they  lead,  as  they  undoubtedly  do 
in  most  cases,  to  a  blind  reliance  on  an- 
other's wisdom.  Moreover  they  render 
superfluous  all  notes  on  the  boy's  own 
part.  When  everything  is  explained  by 
reference  to  the  end  of  the  book,  what 
need  can  there  be  for  him  to  annotate  on 
his  own  account,  which  used  to  be  thought 
so  essential  to  true  learning  ?  The 
teacher,  too,  has  little  left  for  him  to  do 
beyond  correcting  mistakes  which  arise 
from  sheer  idleness  in  neglecting  to  con- 
sult, or  from  failure  to  remember,  the 
editor's  interpretations.  There  exists  lit- 
tle or  no  inducement  to  give  a  version  of 
his  own  when  every  difficulty  stands  al- 
ready expounded  in  black  and  white. 
Lightly  come,  lightly  go ;  so  easy  a 
method  of  solving  all  problems  may  be  ex- 
tremely satisfactory  at  the  moment  to  the 
juvenile  mind,  but  the  solution  is  by  no 


means  so  likelv  to  be  retained  as  it  is 
when  laboriously  evolved  by  the  pupil 
himself,  or  dispensed  judiciously  by  the 
.teacher  and  committed  to  writing  by  the 
class.  Only  minds  and  natures  of  a  su- 
perior order  can  withstand  the  insidious 
influence  of  such  a  method,  which,  in  plain 
words,  is  not  much  better  than  legalized 
cribbing.  If  any  advantage  is  to  be  gained 
from  notes  they  ought  surely  to  be  sug- 
gestive rather  than  final.  Otherwise,  so 
far  from  fostering  thought  and  originality, 
they  are  eminently  calculated  to  repress 
both.  It  should  be  the  teacher's  business 
to  provide  a  good  English  rendering  at  the 
end  of  the  lesson.  This,  however,  is  sel- 
dom done,  and,  indeed,  be  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  the  omission  when,  perhaps,  a 
better  scholar  than  himself  has  already 
furnished  the  class  with  a  careful  transla- 
tion of  all  passages  whose  meaning  in  our 
OYfn-  tongue  is  not  readily  discernible. 
Oral  interpretation  is  far  more  likely  to 
rest  in  the  memory  of  small  boys  than  the 
printed  page.  Often  enough  the  editor's 
version,  Jthough  remembered  literally,  is 
not  really  understood  and  itself  stands  in 
need  of  explanation.  It  is  not  seldom 
couched  in  language  which  is  not  familiar 
to  the  tiro  and  must  be  itself  rendered  into 
his  vernacular.  Failing  this  he  id  too  apt, 
while  to  all  appearance  having  acquitted 
himself  well,  to  pass  on  with  quite  erro- 
neous notions  of  the  friendly  annotator's 
meaning,  and  is,  in  fact,  left  in  a  state  of 
grosser  ignorance  than  ever. 

It  is  strange,  and  little  to  the  credit  of 
our  head- masters  and  scholars  generally, 
that  wo  are  still  without  a  First  Latin 
Grammar  which  is  universally  accepted. 
Dr.  Arnold  suggested  a  scheme  for  get- 
ting up  what  he  called  national  grammars. 
He  thought  it  would  be  a  good  plan  '*  that 
a  certain  portion  of  each  grammar  (Latin 
and  Greek)  should  be  assigned  to  the  mas- 
ter or  masters  of  each  of  the  great  schools  : 
e.^.,  the  accidence  to  one,  syntax  to  an- 
other, prosody  to  a  third  ;  or  probably 
with  greater  subdivisions  ;  that  then  the 
parts  so  drawn  up  should  be  submitted  to 
the  revision  of  the  other  schools,  and  the 
whole  thus  brought  into  shape. ' '  Perhaps 
he  credited  the  race  of  pedagogues  with 
too  much  amiability  ;  it  did  not  strike 
him  that  even  in  so  elementary  a  matter  as 
Latin  grammar  one  scholar  is  not  fond  of 
subjecting  his  views  to  the  criticism  and 
correction  of  another.     In  fact  the  knowl- 
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ed^  and  explanation  of  grammar  consti- 
tute the  very  tenderest  ground  upon  which 
learned  men  can  meet ;  when  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  a  corrupt  or  crabbed  passage  a 
friendly  suggestion  is  not  unwelcome,  but 
no  roan  likes  his  grammar  to  be  called  in 
question.  At  any  rate  Dr.  Arnold's  co- 
operative system  has  not  hitherto  been 
found  to  answer.  The  conflict  of  many 
minds  appears  to  be  fatal  to  a  plain  un- 
varnished statement  of  the  mysteries  of 
oratio  ohliqua,  or  the  objective  and  sub- 
jective genitives.  The  great  Rugby  mas- 
ter was  strongly  of  opinion  that  Latin, 
rather  than  English,  is  the  proper  vehicle 
whereby  to  convey  instruction  in  these  and 
similar  perplexities  ;  it  is  more  easily  re- 
membered, he  maintained,  when  once 
learned.  Also,  **  the  simpler  and  more 
dogmatical  the  rules  are,  the  better." 
This  advice  has  not  been  too  freely  fol- 
lowed in  recent  publications.  The  so- 
called  Latin  primer  now  in  most  general 
use  is  full  of  faults  and  ambiguities,  thus 
proving  how  hard  it  is  for  even  the  best 
scholars  to  be  either  accurate  or  lucid  in 
small  things.  It  is  but  a  sorry  advertise- 
ment of  our  skill,  and  may  be  not  unfair- 
ly dismissed  with  the  words  of  a  famous  * 
review  :  **  This  book  contains  much  that 
is  new  and  much  that  is  true  :  but  what  is 
new  in  it  is  not  true,  and  what  is  true  is 
not  new."  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  grammars  of  Dr.  Wordsworth,  with  a 
few  jodicious  emendations,  would  not 
even  now  supply  the  lower  forms  with  the 
soundest  and  simplest  introduction  to 
Latin  and  Greek  that  they  are  ever  likely 
to  get. 

Tht  spread,  then,  of  classical  knowledge 
among  boys  of  average  intellect  in  this 
country  seems  to  be  seriously  handicapped 
by  inaccurate  and  obscure  grammars  on 
the  one  hand,  and  texts,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, too  copiously  or  enigmatically  an- 
notated on  the  other.  But  modern  lan- 
guages fare,  as  they  have  ever  fared,  even 
worse.  The  idea  is  long  ago  exploded 
that  it  is  possible  at  a  public  school  to 
learn  colloquial  French  or  German,  yet  a 
good  many  parents,  and  a  few  masters, 
still  cling  to  the  fond  belief  that  those 
tongues  are  there  taught  and  learned  in  a 
very  thorough  manner  as  regards  gram- 
mar and  the  art  of  translation.  Let  us 
once  more  hear  the  Doctor's  opinion.  In 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Tnistees  of  Rugby  School,  ho  writes  :  **  I 


assume  it  certainly,  as  the  foundation  of 
all  my  view  of  the  case,  that  boys  at  a 
public  school  never  will  learn  to  speak  or 
pronounce  French  well  under  any  circum- 
stances." Experience  has  proved  the  ab- 
solute truth  of  this  sentiment.  Even  with 
the  advantage  of  lessons  from  the  most 
highly  polished  Parisian,  the  French  Of 
the  ordinary  British  schoolboy  remains  at 
or  below  the  standard  of  Stratfordatte- 
Bowe.  And  not  merely  in  point  of  pro- 
nunciation, which  might  be  forgiven  him  ; 
but  his  ignorance  is  hopeless  in  genders, 
deplorable  in  past-participles,  profound  in 
syntax.  This  ought  assuredly  not  so  to 
be.  To  learn  French  as  a  dead  language, 
which  is  all  that  is  usually  attempted, 
must,  one  would  think,  be  within  the 
capacity  of  even  the  plainest  understand- 
ing. The  fault  lies  with  the  teachers  and 
the  books.  In  spite  of  their  failure  from 
every  point  of  view,  we  obstinately  per- 
sist in  employing  foreigners  to  teach  the 
elements  of  their  own  mother- tongue. 
In  spite  of  probably  mutual  antipathy,  and 
his  own  utter  inability  to  appreciate  the 
difficulties  which  offer  themselves  to  the 
insular  mind,  the  unhappy  German  or 
Frenchman  still  continues  to  reign  a?  the 
dispenser  of  instruction  in  modern  lan- 
guages. Jt  is  a  tradition  to  which  we 
cling  notwithstanding  the  disastrous  re- 
sults with  which  it  has  been  invariably  as- 
sociated. It  is  not  merely  that,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  he  fails  to  combine  the  suaviter 
in  modo  with  the  fortiter  in  re,  English 
masters  too  often  exhibit  a  similar  in- 
capacity. But  he  cannot  in  the  nature  of 
things  grasp  the  full  insidiousness  of  the 
many  pitfalls  which  his  language  submits 
to  the  alien  student.  We  would  forgive 
him  the  imperfect  discipline  which  distin- 
guishes his  class  if  he  could  but  bear  in 
mind  that  he  is  not  teaching  little  Gauls 
or  Teutons.  There  does  indeed  arrive  a 
point  at  which  his  assistance  becomes  in- 
dispensable, or,  in  any  case,  of  the  greatest 
value.  But  this  is  at  a  much  later  period 
of  the  pupil's  curriculum.  When  boys 
have  thoroughly  mastered  the  French  and 
German  grammars,  and  have  made  some 
progress  in  the  art  of  translation  from  and 
into  those  tongues,  it  is  of  immense  im- 
portance to  converse  with  the  lively  native, 
to  learn  at  his  lips  the  very  finest  pro- 
nunciation, and  extract  from  him  the 
quintessence  of  style  and  diction.  This, 
however,  is  a  sublimity  to  which  only  a 
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very  few  of  our  schoolboys  can  pretend  to 
soar,  and  in  the  earlier  stages,  which  are 
all  that  are  scaled  by  the  majority,  the 
teaching  shoald  undoubtedly  be  confided 
to  Englishmen  whose  attainments  in  this 
particular  line  have  been  tested  and  ap- 
proved. It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to 
find  men  properly  qualified  for  giving  this 
elementary  instruction  ;  at  any  rate,  if  the 
system  were  encouraged,  the  demand 
would  certainly  and  speedily  create  an 
adequate  supply. 

Grammars  compiled  by  foreigners  for 
use  in  English  schools  are  for  the  most 
part  highly  unsatisfactory.  But  happily 
our  own  countrymen  have  here,  and  with 
the  greatest  success,  come  to  the  rescue, 
for  nothing  in  this  department  can  be  bet- 
ter than  the  books  which  bear  the  name 
of  the  head-master  of  University  College 
School.  The  selection  of  authors  for 
translation,  however,  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  In  classical  studies  the  choice  is 
limited.  For  beginners  there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  to  go  through  the  stereotyped 
course  of  Lucian  and  Xenophon,  Ca)sar 
and  Ovid,  and  it  is  not  our  fault  that  these 
writers  dealt  with  matters  not  in  them- 
selves attractive  to  the  youthful  mind. 
Probably  few  G  recklings  or  infant  Romans 
were  called  upon  to  study  them.  We  are 
compelled  to  make  the  best  of  what  has 
come  down  to  us.  But  the  case  is  quite 
different  where  modern  languages  and 
modern  writers  are  concerned.  What  boy 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  can  be  expected  to 
derive  any  pleasure  from  the  travels  of 
Heine  or  Goethe  ?  Niebuhr's  Heroenge- 
schichten  may  inspire  a  passing  interest, 
but  we  get  enough  about  Hercules  and 
Perseus  in  our  Latin  and  Greek.  Why 
do  not  editors  take  the  trouble  to  select 
and  annotate,  if  they  will,  books  really 
adapted  to  the  tender  years  which  they 
are  intended  to  occupy  ?  French  and 
German  reading  for  little  boys  surely 
ought  not  to  be  above  the  standard  of  the 
English  books  in  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  take  delight.  Not  many  chil- 
dren are  found  engrossed  in  English  works 
corresponding  in  difficulty  of  language  or 
allusion  to  Schiller's  Jungfrau  von  Or* 
leans,  or  even  to  Madame  de  Witt's  £>er^ 
riere  lea  Haiea ;  yet  these,  and  such  as 
these,  are  put  into  their  reluctant  hands 
at  our  public  schools,  when  they  are  but 
just  entered  upon  their  teens.  Heine's 
MeUebilder  are  charming  when  we  are  old 


enough  to  enjoy  the  published  travels  of 
some  of  our.  own  eminent  countrymen, 
but  certainly  not  before  that  date.  From 
another  point  of  view  also  the  selection  is 
ill-advised.  The  end  at  which  we  are  sup- 
posed to  aim,  but  of  which  we  have  hither- 
to fallen  lamentably  short,  is  essentially  a 
practical  one.  We  seek  so  to  familiarize 
our  boys  with  the  French  and  German 
idioms  that  on  leaving  school  they  may  be 
competent  to  turn  the  knowledge  they  have 
acquired  to  definite  and  remunerative  ac- 
count. Experience  has  proved  the  impos- 
sibility of  teaching  an  English  lad,  while 
at  an  English  school,  a  foreign  language 
colloquially.  Something  in  him  revolts 
against  the  idea,  and  it  has  long  since  been 
abandoned  as  impracticable.  But  he 
might  at  least  be  taught  to  understand  a 
newspaper  and  write  a  grammatical  and 
idiomatic  letter.  What  percentage  even 
of  those  who  hail  from  the  '*  modern 
side"  can  compass  either  of  these  things  ? 
They  are  assuredly  not  to  be  learned  by 
reading  laboriously  fragments  of  Schiller 
and  Uhland,  of  F^nelon  and  Guizot. 
Those  who  naturally  have  a  turn  and  taste 
for  literature  will  find  out  for  themselves 
in  good  time  the  beauties  of  dramatic  or 
historical  authors  in  whatever  tongue  they 
have  been  well  grounded  ;  but  meanwhile 
a  vast  amount  of  time  is  wasted  by  forcing 
them  to  begin  at  the  end  instead  of  at  the 
beginning. 

The  old-fashioned  Euclid,  which  alone 
used  to  represent  the  earliest  steps  in 
geometry,  is  being  gradually  superseded  by 
modem  treatises,  mostly  modifications  of 
the  original.  Arithmetic  and  elementary 
algebra,  though  their  rules  and  formulfe 
must  always  remain  pretty  much  the  same, 
are  no  less  frequently  appearing  in  a  new 
dress,  or  what  purports  to  be  so.  Mathe- 
matics being  a  oranch  of  study  which  does 
not  admit  of  much  taste  or  humor,  or  even 
divergence  of  opinion,  there  could,  in 
point  of  fact,  be  no  reason  why,  when 
once  first-rate  manuals  had  been  written, 
others  should  be  written  at  all.  A  dead 
language  is  no  doubt  an  excellent  field  for 
the  display  of  elegant  scholarship  and  re- 
fined speculation,  but  there  is  little  room 
for  airing  one's  wit  in  a  plain  statement 
of  Rule  of  Three  or  the  Binomial  The- 
orem. Yet  every  mathematical  master 
thinks  he  can  improve  upon  Todhunter^ 
and  if,  by  compiling  a  little  book,  which 
is  practically  Todhunter's  but  contains  a 
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new  set  of  examples,  he  can  oast  that 

great  man  from  tne  school,  he  feels  that 
e  has  not  lived  in  vain.  Moreover,  he 
makes  money  by  the  venture.  He  does 
not  depend,  like  other  writers,  npon  the 
caprice  of  the  public,  for  his  public  is  al- 
ready secured  to  him.  Generation  after 
generation  of  boys  must  buy  his  books  ; 
generation  after  generation  of  parents 
must  pay  for  them,  and  usually  without 
the  advantage  of  that  liberal  discount 
which  is  so  pleasant  a  feature  of  book-buy- 
ing in  these  days. 

It  has  of  late  become  the  fashion  to  ex- 
hibit, to  use  a  medical  term,  modem  his- 
tory in  doses  or  epochs.  It  would  take 
some  time  to  enumerate  the  various  series 
now  current,  but  for  junior  school  use 
they  seem  to  be  of  doubtful  utility.  The 
old  maxim  about  *'  grasping  the  univer- 
sal "  must  needs  fall  to  the  ground  when 
the  history  of  England  is  set  forth  in  a 
dozen  or  more  periods,  each  by  a  differ- 
ent writer.  History  is  alwavs  liable  to  be 
merged  in  the  particular  views  of  the  his- 
torian, and  in  this  shape  it  can  scarcely 
escape  that  dismal  fate.  Instead  of  gain- 
ing a  general  impression  of  the  subject  by 
means  of  the  facts,  and  the  facts  alone, 
the  boy  is  apt  to  become  hopelessly  con- 
fused among  the  heterogeneous  opinions 
which  he  is  invited  to  remember.  A 
rabid  Royalist  has,  perhaps,  written  on 
Cromwell,  a  Protestant  on  Queen  Mary,  a 
Jesuit  on  the  Georges.  All  breadth  of 
view  is  obviously  swamped.  Far  better 
leave  him  to  the  facts  and  let  him  trust  to 
his  own  brains  for  one  day  evolving  some 
sort  of  criticism  of  them.  For  later 
reading  these  separate  and  self-contained 
little  volumes  may  possibly  have  their  use. 
But  for  small  boys  the  prevalent  multi- 
plication of  small  books,  whether  on  his- 
tory or  any  other  subject,  is  a  grievous 
mistake.  Facts,  not  fancies,  are  the 
proper  food  for  the  schoolboy  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  in  his  career.  We  are,  as  a 
nation,  notoriously  ignorant  of  even  the 
facts  of  our  own  history  and  geography  ; 
and  until  such  elementary  knowledge  has 
been  mastered  it  seems  to  be  sheer  folly 
to  burden  our  boys'  minds  with  the  un- 
important opinions  of  a  crew  of  third-rate 
historians. 

This  multiplication  of  school-books  is, 
in  truth,  one  of  the  banes  of  modem  edu- 
cation.    It  entails,  among  other  evils,  a 
quite  unnecessary  expense.      The  much- 
Nxw  Skbibs.— YoL.  Ln.,  No.  4. 


enduring  race  of  parents  may  well  stand 
aghast  at  the  long  list  of  works  nowadays 
deemed  indispensable  for  their  sous,  espe- 
cially when  they  contrast  it  with  the  too 
often  meagre  result.  If  they  are  curious 
enough  to  overhaul  them  in  detail  they 
may  derive  further  food  for  reflection 
from  the  discovery  that  scarcely  a  single 
volume  has  been  read  through  ;  many, 
indeed,  especially  of  those  in  French  and 
German,  have  been  used  only  some  half- 
dozen  times,  while  a  few  have  never  been 
so  much  as  opened.  A  change  of  form  is 
held  to  involve  also  a  complete  renewal  of 
book-fumitnre.  What  wonder,  then,  that 
by  the  general  ran  of  boys  nothing  is 
leamed  thoroughly  ?  A  poor  smatteiing 
of  each  subject  is  all  that  can  be  fairly 
looked  for  under  such  a  system.  In  many 
respects  the  principles  of  education,  as  re- 
gards both  boys  and  girls,  have  certainly 
been  altered  for  the  better  during  the  past 
few  years.  Young  ladies,  possessing  no 
musical  soul,  are  not  now  compelled  to 
waste  thousands  of  precious  hours  in  futile 
stramming  on  the  keyboard.  For  boys 
Latin  verse  is  no  longer  obligatory  ;  even 
the  hitherto  inevitable  study  of  Greek  may 
be  escaped,  and  that  of  German  substi- 
tuted ;  but  the  plague  of  books,  and,  what 
is  worse,  of  books  half-read,  remains.  It 
is  as  though  the  irony  of  schoolmasters 
had  too  literally  accepted  in  their  pupils' 
behalf  the  Baconian  dictum^  *'  Some  books 
are  to  be  tasted. "  Of  those  others  which 
'^  are  to  be  chewed  and  digested  '*  the 
supply  seems  to  have  failed  altogether. 
That  much  vaunted  institution,  the  modern 
side,  is  partly  responsible  for  this.  It  was 
adopted  from  most  laudable  motives.  As 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  was  confi- 
dently expected  to  inaugurate  perennial 
peace,  so  was  the  modem  side  hailed  as 
the  symbol  of  a  millennium  of  industry. 
There  were  to  be  no  more  idle  boys,  for 
the  tastes  of  all  would  now  be  consulted. 
Those  who  shied  at  Homer  might  now, 
if  they  pleased,  take  refuge  in  Heine, 
while  those  in  whose  nostrils  the  name  of 
Greek  iambics  was  not  too  fragrant  might 
seek  consolation  in  the  pages  of  Moliere, 
or  the  chaste  delights  of  geometrical  draw- 
ing. By  this  time  it  is  pretty  generally 
admitted  that  the  plan  has  only  succeeded 
to  a  very  limited  extent.  The  clever  or 
industrious  get  on  as  they  get  on  every- 
where ;  the  idle  go  on  still  in  their  idle- 
ness and  remain  as  ignorant  as  they  would 
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have  done  had  they  been  fed  on  Xeno- 
phon  and  Earipides.  It  was  very  soon 
discovered  by  the  subtle  jufenile  intelli- 
gence that  modem  work  is  on  the  whole 
much  easier,  and  more  capable  than  the 
ancient  classics  of  being  scamped.  Par- 
ents were  deceived  by  the  peremptory  ring 
of  the  title,  and  chetished  glorions  visions 
of  the  choicest  Civil  Service  appointments 
for  their  stupidest  offspring.  Too  late 
the  bitter  truth  dawned  upon  them  that 
not  only  were  their  stupid  ones  incapable 
of  competing  successfully  in  a  Civil  Ser- 
vice examination,  but  now,  by  abandoning 
their  Greek,  they  had  rendered  themselves 
quite  unable  even  to  matriculate.  In  short, 
as  the  homely  proverb  runs,  they  were 
between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea  ;  both 
the  Univeisity  and  the  Office  looked 
askance  at  them.  And  thus  was  exposed 
the  hollow  mockery  of  the  modern  side, 
which,  however,  still  continues  to  flourish 
in  its  peculiar  fashion,  for  parents  are  hu- 
man and  *'hope  springs  eternal."  But 
in  the  end,  if  anything  in  the  shape  of 
competition  be  attempted,  recourse  must 
be  had,  in  an  alarming  percentage  of  cases, 
to  the  services  of  that  best-abused  of  mid- 
dlemen, the  Crammer. 

It  would  be  an  excellent  measure  could 
a  Censor,  or  Censorial  Board,  be  appointed 
whose  province  it  should  be  to  exercise  a 
general  and  particular  supervision  with 
respect  to  school-books — if  not  all,  at 
least  those  which  are  to  be  used  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  public  education.  Such 
a  Board  should  bo  composed  of  members 
who  are  not  only  experienced  teachers,  but 
also  above  suspicion  as  to  the  depth, 
breadth,  and  accuracy  of  their  own  knowl- 
edge.  Its  verdict  should  be  final,  and  it 
should  be  empowered  to  amend  or  reject 
at  pleasure.  Legislation  of  this  kind,  if 
judiciously  exercised,  could  not  fail  to  be 
most  salutary.  For  one  thing,  it  would 
probably  lead  to  some  sort  of  uniformity 
in  elementary  class-books,  which  at  pres- 
ent is  very  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  As 
things  are,  no  two  schools  use  the  same 
books,  and  it  is  impossible  to  predict  from 
year  to  year  what  changes  may  occur  in 
the  list.  This  uncertainty  is  intelligible 
enough,  and  perhaps  even  necessary  in  the 
case  of  the  more  advanced  scholars  ;  it  is 
well,  no  doubt,  that  they  should  take  ad- 
vantage  of  the  newest  lights  in  each  sub- 
ject. But  we  have  now  been  teachin^r  the 
elements  long  enough  to  feel  pretty  sure 


that  no  new  primer  of  any  kind  is  likely 
to  be  essentially  superior  to  some  that  have 
gone  before  it.  A  great  many  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  exterminated  root  and  branch. 
Our  censors,  having  made  their  selection, 
would  next,  by  an  easy  transition,  proceed 
to  regulate  the  proportion  in  which  for 
young  boys  the  hours  should  be  assigned 
to  the  various  subjects.  Some  of  the 
glaring  reproaches  of  the  present  curricu- 
lum might  then  be  happily  removed.  A 
public  schoolboy,  for  instance,  as  now 
educated,  if  he  follows  the  regular  course 
and  declines  to  be  modernized,  may  pos- 
sibly acquire  a  certain  facility  in  respect 
of  translation  from  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
in  composition.  He  has  been  well  drilled 
in  the  topography  of  ancient  Athens  and 
Rome,  and  knows  all  about  the  Sicilian 
expedition  and  the  Samnite  wars.  But 
he  is  sublimely  ignorant  of  his  own  coun- 
try's history  ;  to  name  the  victories  of 
Marlborough  or  Wellington  is  too  often 
beyond  his  powers,  while  of  constitutional 
developments  he  has  learned  never  a  word. 
It  is  the  same  with  geography.  Be  knows 
with  minute  correctness  where  to  look  for 
Cannee,  Sphacteria,  or  Miletus,  but  ask 
him  to  enumerate  the  chief  towns  of  Lan- 
cashire, the  provinces  of  the  Austrian  en^ 
pire,  or  the  largest  rivers  of  India,  and  he 
is  speechless.  Of  what  is  commonly  called 
general  information  his  stock  is  extremely 
small  ;  he  is  well  up  in  the  uses  of  the 
middle  voice,  but  knows  little  about  the 
French  Revolution  and  less  about  Burke. 
His  classical  studies  would  not  suffer  ap- 

Ereciably  if  they  were  curtailed  by  a  few 
ours,  and  the  time  thus  gained  were  de- 
voted to  the  perusal  of  European  history 
and  the  modern  atlas. 

The  members  of  our  Censorial  Body,  if 
they  were  as  judicious  as  we  assume  them 
to  be,  would  also  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen 
abolish  all  foreign  instructors  in  the  ele- 
ments of  French  and  German.  By  con- 
fining the  labors  of  these  gentlemen  to  the 
higher  forms,  in  which  they  would  pre- 
sumably have  to  do  with  boys  to  whom 
the  future  is  beginning  to  wear  a  serious 
aspect,  they  would  invest  them  with  a 
dignity  which  hitherto  they  have  invaria- 
bly lacked.  In  their  present  position  they 
have  to  fight  against  tremendous  odds. 
.  The  hours  assigned  to  them,  as  compared 
with  those  allowed  to  classical  masters,  are 
absurdly  few.  Who  can  teach  French  in 
two  hours  a  week,  the  pupil  during  the 
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remaining  hnndred  and  forty-two  never 
giving  the  matter  a  thought  I  Whoever 
yet  could  point  to  a  boy  who,  not  being 
m  a  class  specially  devoted  to  modem  sub- 
jects, gained  more  than  the  feeblest  hold 
OH  the  language  throughout  his  school- 
course,  unless  indeed  he  enjoyed  excep- 
tional advantages  in  the  holidays  ?  But 
even  in  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
foreign  masters  could  not  hope  to  succeed 
in  teaching  the  rudiments  of  their  native 
tongue  to  little  boys  in  a  class.  The  ex- 
periment has  been  tried  for  a  great  many 


years  and  has  always  resulted  in  failure. 
But  lot  the  drudgery  he  as  distasteful  as  it 
may,  it  must  yet  fall  to  some  one's  lot ; 
and  that  some  one  ought  to  be  a  qualified 
Englishman,  who  knows  and  can  antici- 
pate the  difficulties  which  youthful  islanders 
are  likely  to  encounter,  explaining  them  in 
words  adapted  to  the  intelligence  of  his 
hearers — and  who  also  is  able  to  enforce 
that  discipline  without  which  all  teaching, 
native  or  foreign,  comes,  and  must  always 
come,  to  naught. — Macmillan^s  Maga- 
zine. 
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An  Englishman  visiting  Venice  about 
1605  wrote  in  a  letter  from  that  city,  '*  I 
was  at  one  of  their  playhouses  where  I 
saw  a  comedy  acted.  The  house  is  very 
beggarly  and  base  in  comparison  with  our 
etately  playhouses  in  England,  neither  can 
the  actors  compare  with  us  for  apparel, 
shows,  and  music."  This  opinion  is  con- 
firmed by  Busino,  who  has  left  an  account 
of  his  visit  to  the  Fortune  Theatre  in  1617, 
where  he  observed  a  crowd  of  nobility 
^'  listening  as  silently  and  soberly  as  pos- 
sible." And  Thomas  Hey  wood  the  dram- 
atist, not  later  than  1602,  affirms  that  the 
English  stage  is  '*  an  ornament  to  the  city 
which  strangers  of  all  nations  repairing 
hither  report  of  in  their  countries,  behold- 
ing them  here  with  some  admiration,  for 
what  variety  of  entertainment  can  there 
be  in  any  city  of  Christendom  more  than 
in  London  ?"  In  fact,  the  English  people 
at  this  time,  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
before  them,  were  lovers  of  the  theatre 
and  of  tragic  spectacles.  Leonard  Digges, 
who  was  an  eye-witness,  has  left  on  record 
the  impression  made  upon  the  spectators 
by  a  representation  of  one  of  Shakspeare's 
tragedies  : 

So  have  I  seen  when  Cesar  wotdd  appear, 
And  on  the  stage  at  half-sword  parley  were 
Bratus  and  Cassias.    Oh  !  how  the  audience 
Were  ravished,  with  what  wonder  they  went 
thence  1 

But  plays  as  perfect  in  design  as  Julius 
CassaTf  Othello  and  Macbeth  were  the  ex- 
ception, not  the  rule,  upon  the  Elizabethan 
stage.  They  were  the  outcome  of  nearly 
twenty  years'  experiment  in  play- writing, 


a  period  daring  which  Shakspeare  mds- 
tered  his  art  and  schooled  his  audience  to 
appreciate  the  serious  unmixed  with  the 
ludicrous.     When  he  first  wrote  for  the 
stage,  plays  needed  to  have  in  them  all 
that  the  taste  of  the  day  demanded  in  the 
way  of  comic  interlude  and  music.      A 
dramatic  representation  was  a  continuous 
performance  given  without  pause  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  and   the  dramatists,  in 
compliance   with  the   custom,    used    the 
double  story,  so  often  to  be  found  in  the 
plays  of  the  time,  in  order  that  the  move- 
ment should  be  continued  uninterrupted- 
ly.   The  characters  in  each  story  appeared 
on  the  stage  in  alternate  scenes,  with  every 
now  and  then  a  full  scene  in  which  all  the 
characters  appeared  together.     Ben  Jon- 
son  condemned  this  form  of  play.     He 
ridiculed  the  use  of  short  scenes,  and  the 
bringing  on  to  the  stage  of  the  characters 
in  pairs.     Yet  he  himself  found  it  neces- 
sary to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the 
day,  as  is  shown  in  his  first  two  comedies, 
written  to  be  acted  without  pause  from  be- 
ginning to  end.     Later  on  he  adopted  the 
Terentian  method  of  construction,  that  of 
dividing  the  plays  into  acts  and  making 
each  act  a  complete  episode  in  itself  ;  and 
in  his  dedication  prefixed  to  the  play  of 
the  Fox,  he  claims  to  have  labored  '*  to 
reduce  not  only  the   ancient  forms  but 
manners  of  the  scene. "     It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  Ben  Jonson  was  irri- 
tated   at  Shakspeare's    tolerance  of  the 
hybrid  class  of  play  then  in  vogue.     Yet 
Shakspeare,  if  he  thought  it  was  not  pos- 
sible  to  work   to  the   satisfaction  of    his 
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audience  according  to  the  rulcB  and  ex- 
amples of  the  ancients,  none  the  less 
strove  to  pat  limits  to  the  irregularities  of 
his  contemporaries.  Plays  which  do  not 
observe  the  classical  rules  must  yet  ob- 
serve rules  of  some  kind,  if  they  are  to. 
please.  He  therefore  sought  to  establish 
rules  in  accordance  with  the  national  taste, 
and  his  first  aim  was  the  combination  of 
the  serious  and  the  ludicrous.  De  desired 
unity  of  fable  with  variety  of  movement, 
and  endeavored  to  abolish  the  use  of  im- 
promptu dialogue  by  writing  his  own  in- 
teiludes  and  making  them  part  of  the  play. 
Shakspeare  wished  to  satisfy  his  audience 
and  himself  at  the  same  time  ;  and  by  the 
force  of  his  dramatic  genius,  he  succeeded 
where  others  failed,  and  wrote  plays  which 
are  as  suitable  for  the  stage  to-day  as 
when  they  were  written. 

About  two- thirds  of  the  plays  which 
were  acted  at  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
theatres  are  now  lost  to  us  ;  and  this  dra- 
matic literature  must  have  been  of  un- 
usual excellence,  unless  we  are  to  suppose 
that  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  nttest 
may  be  applied  to  the  lives  of  plays. 
From  the  names  of  the  lost  plays,  accesbi- 
ble  to  us  in  such  places  as  ITenslotoe^a 
Diary  or  the  Stationers'  Repistera^  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  groundwork  of  many 
of  them  consisted  either  of  political  or 
purely  social  and  domestic  topics.  Do- 
mestic tragedy  was  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar forms  of  the  drama.  In  fact  the 
dramatif^ts,  in  most  instances,  took  the 
material  for  their  plays  from  their  own 
and  their  neighbors*  experiences.  They 
wrote  about  what  they  knew,  and  all  that 
WHS  uppermost  in  men's  minds  was  laid 
hold  of  by  them,  and  brought  upon  the 
stage  with  only  a  little  transparent  con- 
cealment. The  topical  Elizabethan  drama, 
in  such  plays  as  have  come  down  to  us, 
viewed  from  a  purely  historical  standpoint, 
is  a  very  accurate  though  not  very  natter- 
ing embodiment  of  middle-class  society  in 
Loidon  in  the  sixteenth  century.  From 
it  we  learn  the  dangers  incurred  by  the 
presence  of  a  large  class  of  riotous  idlers, 
discharged  soldiers  and  sailors,  over  whom 
the  authorities  exercised  little  control  ; 
we  are  given  striking  descriptions  of  the 
London  **  roughs  ;" — of  these  *'  swag- 
ing, swearing,  drunken,  desperate  Dicks, 
that  have  the  stab  readier  in  their  hands 
than  a  penny  in  their  purses."  We  read, 
too,  of  the  games  that  children  played  in 


the  streets  ;  of  the  assembling  of  the  men 
of  fashion  and  business  in  St.  Paul's  ; 
and  of  the  dense  crowding  of  the  neigh- 
boring streets  at  the  dinner  hour,  when 
the  throng  left  the  cathedral.  The  con- 
versation that  the  characters  indulge  in, 
apart  from  the  immediate  plot,  invariably 
relates  to  current  events.  In  a  play  writ- 
ten about  the  time  of  the  Irish  rebeliioo, 
one  of  the  characters  talks  about  Ireland 
in  a  way  that  might  apply  to  the  present 
day  : 

The  land  gives  good  increase 
Of  every  blessing  for  the  use  of  man, 
And  'tis  great  pity  the  inhabitants 
Will  not  be  civil  and  live  under  law. 

Unsavory  and  uninteresting  as  some  of 
the  details  of  the  Elizabethan  domestic 
tragedies  are,  they  were  often  used  with 
an  avowedly  moral  aim,  and  they  had, 
according  to  many  contemporary  accounts, 
the  moat  salutary  effect  on  evil-doeis.* 
It  was  not  more  than  forty  years  after 
Shakspoaie's  death,  that  Richard  Fleck- 
noe,  in  his  Discourse  of  the  Engluth  Stage^ 
comments  upon  the  altered  character  of 
the  drama  : — 

Now  for  the  difference  betwixt  our  Theatres 
and  those  of  former  times  ;    they  were  but 

Slain  and  simple,  with  no  other  scenes  nor 
eoorations  of  the  stage,  bat  only  old  Tapes- 
try, and  the  Stage  strewed  with  Bashes, 
whereas  oars  for  cost  and  ornament  are  ar- 
rived at  the  height  of  Magnificence,  bat  that 
which  makes  oar  Stage  the  better,  makes  oar 
Playes  the  worse,  perhaps  through  striving 
now  to  make  them  more  for  sight  than  hear- 
ing, whence  that  solid  joy  of  the  interior  is 
lost,  and  that  benefit  which  men  formerly  re- 
ceived from  Playes,  from  which  they  seldom 
or  never  went  away  bat  far  better  and  wiser 
than  when  they  came. 

The  short  space  of  time — ^two  hours  and 
a  half — in  which  an  Elizabethan  play  was 
acted  in  Shakspeare' s  time,  has  excited 
much  discussion  among  commentators. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  dialogue, 
which  often  exceeds  two  thousand  lines, 
was  all  spoken  on  the  stage,  for  none  of 
the  dramatists  wrote  with  a  view  to  pub- 
lication, and  few  of  the  plays  were  printed 
from  the  author's  manuscript.  This  fact 
points  to  the  possession  of  a  skilled  and 
rapid  delivery  on  the  part  of  the  actor. 

*  The  writer  is  indebted  for  his  information 
on  the  Elizabethan  Topical  Drama  to  Mr.  Sid- 
ney L.  Lee*s  admirable  paper  The  Topical  Side 
of  the  EUtabethan  Drama,  published  in  the 
Transaduma  of  the  New  Shakspeare  Society. 
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Artists  of  the  French  school,  whose  voices 
are  highly  trained  and  capable  of  a  varied 
and  subtle  modulation,  will  ran  through  a 
speech  of  fifty  lines  with  the  utmost  ease 
and  tapidity  ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  blank  verse  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan dramatists  was  spoken  ^*  trippingly 
on  the  tongue.*'  In  .the  Staffe  PlayerU 
Complaint,  a  pamphlet  that  appeared  in 
1641,  we  find  an  actor  making  use  of  this 
expression  :  '*  Oh,  the  times  when  ray 
tongue  have  ranne  as  fast  upon  the  Sceane 
as  a  Windebankes  pen  over  the  ocean. " 
As  the  playsy  moreover,  were  not  divided 
into  acts,  no  pause  was  necessary  in  the 
representation ;  they  were,  besides,  so 
constructed  as  to  allow  the  opening  of 
every  scene  to  be  spoken  by  characters 
who  had  not  appeared  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  one,  this  being  done,  presuma- 
bly, to  avoid  unnecessary  delay.  So  with 
an  efficient  elocution  and  no ''  waits,'*  the 
Elizabethan  actors  would  have  got  through 
one-half  of  a  play  before  our  Victorian 
actors  could  cover  a  third.  Even  Ben 
Jonson,  while  disliking  the  form  of  the 
Elizabethan  drama,  recognized  the  advan- 
tage to  the  dramatist  of  simplicity  in  the 
method  of  representation.  He  alludes, 
with  not  a  little  contempt,  to  Inigo  Jones's 
costly  settings  of  the  masque  at  the  Court 
of  King  James : 

A  wooden  dagger  is  a  dagger  of  wood, 
Nor  gold  nor  ivory  haft  can  make  it  good  .  .  . 
Or  to  make  boards  to  speak  !   There  is  a  task  i 
Painting  and  carpentry  are  the  soul  of  masque. 
Pack  with  your  pedling  poetry  to  the  Stage. 
This  is  the  money-got  mechanic  age  1 

But  poetry  was  then  leavinjjc  the  stage, 
never  to  return  to  it.  Managers  had  found 
that  it  was  easier  and  more  lucrative  to 
cater  for  the  eye  of  the  public  than  for  its 
ear ;  to  labor  over  the  color  and  surface 
of  a  play  than  over  the  matter  and  foun- 
dation.* 

*  If  a  theatre  were  established  in  this 
country  for  the  performance  of  Shakspeare's 
plays  with  the  simplicity  and  rapidity  with 
which  they  were  acted  in  his  time,  it  might 
limit  the  endless  experiments,  mutilations, 
and  profitless  discussions  that  every  revival 
occasions.  "  To  read  a  play  "  says  Bobert 
Louis  Stevenson,  "  is  a  knack,  the  fruit  of  much 
knowledge  and  some  imagination,  comparable 
to  that  of  reading  score  ;**  the  reader  is  apt  to 
miss  the  proper  point  of  view.  In  omitting 
one-third  of  the  play  every  time  Shakspeare 
is  acted,  the  most  appropriate  scenes  for 
representation  may  not  always  be  chosen. 
But  were  the  entire  play  acted  occasionally. 


The  Elizabethan  dramatists,  as  a  rule, 
deprecated  the  printing  of  their  playtt. 
They  regretted  that  *^  scenes  invented 
merely  to  be  spoken  should  be  inforcivejy 
published  to  be  read."  Elocution  was  to 
the  playwrights  an  all-important  considera- 
tion. They  acknowledged  that  the  suc- 
cess of  their  labors  *May  much  in  the 
actor's  voice  ;"  that  he  must  speak  well, 
*^  though  he  understand  not  what,"  for  if 
the  actor  had  not  *'  a  facility  and  natural 
dexterity  in  his  delivery,  it  must  needs 
sound  harsh  to  the  auditor,  and  procure 
his  distaste  and  displeasure."  A  good 
tragedy,  in  Ben  Jonson's  opinion,  ''  must 
have  truth  of  argument,  dignity  of  per- 
sons, gravity  and  height  of  elocution  ;" 
"  words,"  he  says,  **  should  be  chosen 
that  have  their  sound  ample,  the  compo- 
sition «ull,  the  absolution  plenteous,  and 
poured  out  all  grave,  sinewy,  and  strong." 
And  Thomas  Hey  wood,  in  1612,  thus 
writes  in  defence  of  the  actor's  art  : 
**  Tully,  in  his  booke.  Ad  Caium  Heren- 
nium^  requires  five  things  in  an  orator^ 
invention,  disposition,  elocution,  memory, 
and  pronuntiation  ;  yet  all  are  imperfect 
without  the  sixth,  which  is  action  :  for  be 
his  invention  never  so  fluent  and  exquisite, 
his  disposition  and  order  never  so  com- 
posed and  formail,  his  eloquence  and 
elaborate  phrases  never  so  material!  and 
pithy,  his  memory  never  so  ferme  and  re- 
tentive, his  pronuntiation  never  so  musical 
and  plausive  ;  yet  without  a  comely  and 
elegant  gesture,  a  gratious  and  a  bewitch- 
ing kind  of  action,  a  natural  and  familiar 
motion  of  the  head,  the  hand,  the  body, 
and  a  moderate  and  fit  countenance  suita- 
ble to  all  the  rest,  I  hold  all  the  rest  as 
nothing.  A  delivery  and  sweet  action  is 
the  glosse  and  beauty  of  any  discourse 
that  belongs  to  a  scholler  ;  and  this  is  the 
action  behoveful  in  any  that  professe  this 
quality,  not  to  use  any  impudent  or  forced 
motion  in  any  patt  of  the  body,  no  rough 
or  other  violent  gesture,  nor,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  stand  like  a  stiffe  starcht  man, 
but  to  qualifie  everything  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  person  personated  :  for  in 
over-acting  tricks,  and  toyling  too  much 

the  author's  point  of  view  could  not  fail  to 
declare  itself.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Oermany,  always  to  the  fore  in  Shakspearian 
matters,  has  obtained  in  Baron  Perfall,  the 
director  of  the  Roy^  Court  Theatre  in  Munich, 
an  advocate  for  the  performance  of  Rhak- 
speare's  plays  as  they  were  originally  acted. 
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in  the  anticke  habit  of  humonrs,  men  of 
the  ripest  desert^  greatest  opinions,  and 
best  reputations,  may  break  into  the  most 
violent  absurdities.  I  take  not  upon  me 
to  teach,  but  to  advise  ;  for  it  becomes 
my  juniority  rather  to  be  pupiled  myselfe 
than  to  instruct  others.*' 

Shakspeare,  also,  though  not  so  great 
an  actor  as  he  was  a  dramatist,  knew  as 
well  what  was  needed  for  the  ait  of  the 
one  as  of  the  other,  and  perhaps  thought 
even  more  about  the  acting  because  he 
had  the  less  genius  for  it.  There  are 
abundant  passages  to  be  found  in  his  plays 
to  show  that  the  appropriate  action  to  suit 
the  word  was  not  a  consideration  to  be 
left  entirely  to  the  actor's  discretion. 

If  the  actors  were  fortunate  in  having 
poets  such  as  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  and 
Hey  wood,  not  only  to  write  for  them,  but 
also  to  instruct  them,  the  poets  were  no 
less  fortunate  in  their  actors.  Of  Bur- 
bage,  we  are  told  that  he  had  all  the  parts 
of  an  excellent  orator,  animating  his  words 
with  his  speech,  and  his  speech  with 
action,  so  that  his  auditors  were  *'  never 
more  delighted  than  when  he  spoke,  nor 
more  sorry  than  when  he  held  his  peace  ; 
yet  even  then  he  was  an  excellent  actor 
still,  never  failing  in  his  part  when  he  had 
done  speaking,  but  with  his  looks  and 
gesture  maintaining  it  still  unto  the 
height."  We  learn  that  he  was  small  in 
stature  ;  that  every  thought  and  mood 
could  be  understood  from  his  face  ;  and 
that  because  of  his  gifts  he  was  *  *  only 
worthy  to  come  on  the  stage,"  and  be- 
cause of  his  honesty  **  he  was  more  worthy 
than  to  come  on."  So  great  was  Bur- 
bage's  popularity  that  London  received 
the  news  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
within  a  few  days  of  that  of  the  Queen, 
King  James's  Consort,  with  a  greater 
manifestation  of  grief  than  they  bestowed 
on  the  lady.  Perhaps  Shakspeare  was 
thinking  of  Burbage's  unusual  ability  when 
he  wrote  the  following  lines  : — 

The  eyes  of  men 
After  a  well  grac*d  aotor  leaves  the  stage 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next. 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedions.* 

Dick  Robinson  was  an  actor  of  women's 
parts.  Ben  Jonson  has  left  on  record  that 
he  could  dress  better  than  forty  women, 
and,  in  the  disguise  of  a  lawyer's  wife, 
could  convulse  with  merriment  a  supper 
■  ^  . 

•  Bichard  IL,  v.  2. 


party.  Acting  so  realistic  as  his  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  Puritans.  Stephen 
Gosson  writes,  **  Which  way,  I  beseech 
you,  shall  they  be  excused  that  put  on, 
not  the  appare)  only,  but  the  gate,  the 
gestures,  the  voice,  the  passions  of  a  wom- 
an." Nathan  Field  was  the  son  of  a  min- 
ister, who  was  one  of  the  earliest  as  well 
as  one  of  the  bittercf^t  enemies  of  the- 
atrical performances.  While  one  of  the 
Royal  Chapel  boys.  Field  distinguished 
himself  in  Ben  Jonson's  comedy,  Cynihid*B 
Revehy  acted  entirely  by  children.  After- 
ward Field  became  a  member  of  Shak- 
speare's  company,  and,  like  him,  an  au- 
thor. When  Burbage  died,  Field  was  his 
successor  in  the  part  of  the  Moor.  It  is 
said  that  as  lie  was  naturally  of  a  jealous 
disposition,  the  character  suited  him,  and 
his  impersonation  of  it  became  famed  as 
**the  true  Othello  of  the  poet."  Many 
particulars  have  come  down  to  us  of  the 
clown,  Kemp.  His  popularity  with  his 
audiences  cannot  be  disputed.  '*  Clowns," 
writes  a  dramatic  author  in  1597,  *'  have 
been  thrust  into  plays  by  the  head  and 
shoulders  ever  since  Kemp  could  make  a 
scurvy  face.  ...  If  thou  canst  but  draw 
thy  mouth  awry,  lay  thy  leg  over  thy 
staff,  saw  a  piece  of  cheese  asunder  with 
thy  dagger,  lap  up  drink  on  the  earth,  I 
warrant  thee  they'll  all  laugh  mightily." 
It  was  by  tricks  such  as  these  that  Kemp 
won  the  good  opinion  *^  of  the  understand- 
ing gentlemen  of  the  ground  ;"  but  Shak- 
speare was  not  in  favor  of  fooling.  Kemp, 
moreover,  loved  to  extemporize,  and 
Shakspeare  wished  to  abolish  a  custom 
fatal  to  dramatic  unity.  He  preferred  to 
write  the  clown's  part  himself,  and  desired 
that  no  more  should  be  spoken  than  was 
set  down  by  the  author.  The  interference 
with  the  clown's  privilege,  openly  advo- 
cated by  Shakspeare  in  a  well-known 
passage  of  Hamlet,  probably  led  to  Kemp's 
temporary  retirement  from  the  company. 
Kemp  loved  notoriety  and  money.  His 
morris  dance  to  Norwich  and  journeys  to 
France  and  Italy  were  but  gambling  specu- 
lations, he  undertaking  to  he  back  in  a 
certain  time,  and  laying  wagers  with  large 
odds  in  his  favor  to  that  effect. 

The  prosperity  of  the  actor  caused 
many  to  adopt  the  calling.  His  vocation, 
we  are  told,  was  the  most  excellent  one  in 
the  world  for  money,  and  therefore  players 
grew  as  plentifully  "  as  spawn  of  frogs  in 
March."     It  was  open  to  the  actor  to  buy 
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shares  in  his  theatre,  and  he  could,  by 
becoming  a  shareholder,  attain  the  posi- 
tion of  owner,  and  would,  in  Shak- 
apeare's  theatre,  as  one  of  the  Kind's 
players,  be  provided  from  the  royal  watd- 
robe  **  with  a  cloak  of  bastard- scarlet  and 
crimson  velvet  for  the  cape."  He  could 
also  term  himself  '*  gentleman,"  a  rank 
he  was  allowed  to  assume,  and  which  he 
was  very  glad  to  adopt  in  defiance  of  the 
enemies  of  theatrical  performances,  who 
constantly  taunted  him,  in  the  words  of 
the  old  statute,  with  being  '^  a  rogue  and 
a  vagabond."  The  popularity  of  the 
stage  as  a  profession  excited  the  envy  of 
scholars  and  lawyers.  They  taunted  the 
actor  with  his  vanity  in  believing  that  his 
fame  would  descend  to  posterity.  They 
blamed  the  public  for  affording  these 
*^  glorious  vagabonds^'  means  to  ride 
through  the  **  gazing  streets"  in  satin 
clothes,  attended  by  their  pages,  and  for 
enabling  those  who  had  done  no  more  than 
* '  mouth  words  that  better  wits  had 
framed,^'  to  purchase  lands  and  possess 
country  houses.  The  actor  retaliated  by 
deriding  the  scholar^s  poverty  and  ridi- 
culing the  lawyer's  use  of  bad  Latin.* 
They  contended  that  it  was  better  **  to 
make  a  fool  of  the  world  than  to  be  fooled 
of  the  world  as  you  scholars  are."  There 
is  an  anecdote  related  of  Nathan  Field 
which  shows  that  the  actor  did  not  under- 
rate his  importance. 

**  Nathan  Field,  the  player,  being  in 
company  with  a  certain  nobleman  who  was 
distantly  related  to  him,  the  latter  asked 
the  reason  why  they  spelled  their  names 
differently,  the  nobleman's  family  spelling 
it  Feitdf  and  the  player  spelling  it  Field  f 
*  I  cannot  tell,'  answered  the  player,  *ex- 
cept  it  be  that  my  branch  of  the  family 
were  the  first  that  knew  to  spell.'  "  It 
would  hardly  have  been  agreeable  to  this 
tragedian  to  learn  that  he  and  his  fellows, 

*  The  following  dialogue  is  from  the  8lagt 
Flaytt'B  Complaini,  a  tract  published  after  the 
actors  were  forbidden,  by  order  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, to  present  any  of  their  tragedies,  be- 
eaase,  as  it  was  contended,  the  public  had 
enough  of  them  in  earnest : — 

Quick. — And  now  I  may  be  taken  for  a 
scholar,  since  I've  no  money  ;  but  because  I 
cannot  speak  true  latin,  I'm  afraid  I  shall  be 
taken  for  a  lawyer. 

IdOBT. — What  I  do  lawyers  then  speak  false 
latin? 

Quick.— As  if  you  know  not  that !  Why, 
true  latin  is  as  much  out  of  fashion  at  Innes 
of  Court  as  good  clothes  at  Cambridge. 


Shakspeare  and  Burbage,  were  *'  writ 
down"  by  the  Master  of  His  Majesty's 
Revels  as  '*  players,  jugfi:lers,  and  such 
kind  of  creatures."  Nor  would  Ben 
Jonson  have  felt  flattered  by  the  candid 
confession  of  an  admirer  who  **  could  not 
understand  how  a  poet  could  have  so  much 
principle."* 

Most  of  the  leading  actors  in  Shak- 
speare's  theatre  had  their  apprentices. 
The  stage  aspirants  were  called  upon  to 
appear  before  the  leading  members  of  the 
company,  and  to  exhibit  a  taste  of  their 
quality.  Much  importance  was  attached 
to  the  youth's  appearance,  to  his  command 
of  facial  expression,  and  to  the  sufficiency 
of  his  voice.  If  the  young  man's  talent 
lay  in  the  direction  of  comedy,  Kemp 
might  address  him  after  this  manner  : 
'*  Methinks  you  should  belong  to  my 
tuition,  and  your  face,  methinks,  would 
be  good  for  a  foolish  mayor,  or  a  foolish 
justice  of  peace."  Not  seldom  the  efforts 
of  novices  to  copy  nature  excited  the  de* 
rision  of  experts.  Kemp,  a  character  in 
a  play,  the  Retume  from  Perruusua,  pub- 
lished in  1601,  says  to  Burbage  :  ^'  It  is 
a  good  sport  in  a  part  to  see  them  never 
speak  but  at  the  end  of  the  stage,  just  as 
though,  in  walking  with  a  fellow,  we 
should  never  speak  but  at  a  stile,  a  gate, 
or  a  ditch,  where  a  man  can  go  no 
further."  Besides  possessing  a  good 
memory,  an  actor  needed  to  have  *'  a 
quick  study."  It  is  not  jjenerally  known 
that  the  expression,  ^'  to  sleep  on  a  part," 
still  in  use  among  actors,  was  current  in 
Shakspeare' s  day  :  but  we  read  in  an  old 
play  of  an  actor  whose  memory  hss  failed 
him,  while  acting  his  part,  quickly  trans- 
ferring the  responsibility  to  the  stage- 
keeper.  ''It  is  all  alon^  of  you,  I  could 
not  get  my  part  a  night  or  two  before  to 
sleep  upon  it."  The  prompter,  or  **  book- 
holder,"  as  he  was  more  often  called,  was 
not  an  unnecessary  person  on  a  **  new 
day,"  the  first  performance  of  a  new  play. 
He  would  have  received  many  a  warning, 
*'  to  hold  the  book  well,  that  we  be  not 
mm  plus  in  the  latter  end  of  the  play." 
And  Ben  Jonson  has  given  an  amusing 
description  of  an  additional  supervision  on 


*  Thomas  Heywood  allndfs  to  the  drama- 
tists being  known  by  their  Christian  names. 

Oar  modeme  poete  to  that  passe  are  driven. 
Those  names  are  curtailed  that  they  first  had  eiven.  .  .  . 
MelUflaons  Shakspere.  whose  enchanting  qtiiU 
Commanded  mirth  and  passion,  was  but  Wili. 
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the  part  of  the  author  that  was  not  of  the 
actor's  seeking,  *'  to  have  his  presence  in 
the  tiring-house,  to  prompt  us  aloud, 
stamp  at  the  book  holder,  swear  for  our 
properties,  curse  the  poor  tircman,  rail  the 
music  out  of  tune,  and  sweat  for  every 
venal  trespass  we  commit."  The  mem- 
bers of  a  theatrical  company  being  limited 
in  number,  it  was  often  necessary  for  the 
impersonators  of  kings  and  heroes  to  repre- 
sent very  inferior  characters  in  the  same 
play,  a  circumstance  to  the  advantage  of 
the  dramatist,  who  could  thus  obtain 
capable  exponents  for  the  parts  of  messen- 
gers and  attendants,  and  was  able,  there- 
fore, to  '*  write  up''  these  parts  without 
fear  of  the  author's  lines  being  mangled 
by  incompetence,  or  made  ridiculous  by 
false  pretension.  Actors  who  doubled 
their  parts  wore  the  double  cloak  ;  a  cloak 
that  might  be  worn  on  either  side.  A 
turned  cloak,  with  a  false  beard  and  a 
black  or  yellow  peruke,  supplied  a  ready 
and  effectual  disguise. 

Although  the  theatres  w^re  prosperous, 
their  existence  was  often  imperilled  by 
the  ill-will  of  the  city  magnates,  who  re- 
garded with  disfavor  all  theatrical  repre- 
sentations. They  viewed  with  annoyance 
the  crowds  that  came  from  north  and 
south  to  bring  money  to  the  play-houses, 
and  they  disliked  the  inducements  these 
afforded  to  their  sons  and  apprentices  to 
neglect  their  occupations.  No  oppor- 
tunity was  lost  by  the  Corporation  to  pe- 
tition the  Sovereign  to  abolish  the  the- 
atres. The  Puritanr,  also,  if  not  influential 
at  Court,  were  still  potent  in  affecting 
public  opinion  against  stage-plays,  in  the 
pulpit  and  by  means  of  he  press.  The 
dramatists  were  even  more  violently  at- 
tacked by  the  Puritans  than  were  the 
actors.  The  sonorous  and  majestic  verse 
of  the  Elizabethan  poets,  that  has  become 
the  pride  of  our  country,  appeared  in  the 
eyes  of  the  '*  godly"  but  as  an  invention 
of  Satan  to  entice  the  unwary  into  his 
*' chapel." 

Becanse  the  sweete  nnmbers  of  Poetrie  flow- 
ing in  verse  do  woderfnlly  tickle  the  hearers 
eares,  the  devill  hath  tyed  this  to  most  of  onr 
pi  ayes,  that  whatsoever  he  would  have  sticke 
fast  to  our  sooles  might  slippe  down  in  soger 
by  this  intisement ;  for  that  whioh  delighteth 
never  troubleth  onr  swallow.  Thus  when 
any  matter  of  love  is  interlarded,  though  the 
thinge  it  selfe  bee  able  to  allure  us,  yet  it  is 
so  sette  out  with  sweetnes  of  wordes  fitness 
of    Epithites,    with    Metaphors,    Alegories, 


Hyperboles,  Amphibologies,  Similitudes :  with 
Phrases  so  pickt,  so  pure,  so  proper ;  with 
action  so  smothe,  so  lively,  so  wanto,  that  the 
poyson  creeping  on  secretly  without  griefe 
chookes  us  at  last  and  hurleth  us  downe  in  a 
dead  sleepe.* 

This  vigorous  opposition  to  the  stage 
had  its  advantage.  It  kept  managers  alive 
to  their  responsibilities,  and  obliged  them 
to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  work.  The 
poets  were  called  upon  to  justify  the  ex. 
istence  of  play  houses,  and  to  defend  their 
own  reputations,  and  in  this  they  were 
triumphant.  They  showed  that  play- 
wrights had  followed  the  saying  of  Cicero, 
and  had  created  a  drama  that  was  '^  the 
schoolmistress  of  life,  the  looking-glass  of 
manners,  and  the  image  of  truth. ' '  They 
asserted  that  on  the  stage  men  had  been 
shown,  as  in  a  mirror,  **  their  faults 
though  ne'er  so  small,  "f  Of  Shak- 
speare's  comedies  it  was  said,  they  are 
•"  so  framed  to  the  life,  that  they  serve 
for  the  most  common  commentaries  of  all 
the  actions  of  our  lives,  and  all  such  dull 
and  heavy  witted  worldlings,  as  were  never 
capable  of  the  wit  of  a  comedy,  coming  by 
report  of  them  to  his  representations  have 
found  that  wit  there  that  they  never  found 
in  themselves,  and  have  parted  better 
witted  than  they  came.  "J  Thomas  Hey- 
vi^ood  contended  that  plays  had  made  *'  the 
ignorant  more  apprehensive,  taught  the 
unlearned  the  knowledge  of  many  famous 
histories,  instructed  such  as  cannot  read  in 
the  discovery  of  all  our  English  Chroni- 
cles, and  what  man  have  you  now  of  that 
weak  capacity  that  cannot  discourse  of 
any  notable  thing  recorded,  even  from 
William  the  Conqueror ;  nay,  from  the 
landing  of  Brute  until  this  day."  Per- 
haps it  was  well  for  the  public  of  Shak- 
speare's  day  that  it  attached  an  educational 
value  to  the  theatre,  and  con^ciously 
adopted  an  attitude  of  difl&dence  toward 
the  labors  of  the  dramatist  He  was  left 
free  to  teach  as  well  as  to  amuse.  If  the 
amusement  consisted  in  putting  into  the 
mouths  of  the  clowns  '*  unsavoury  morsels 
of  unseemly  sentences,"  the  teaching 
consisted  in  making  folly  appear  ridicu- 
lous and  vice  odious.  So  long  as  the  dram- 
atists were   not   hampered    by  demands 

*  PlaytM  ConfuM  in  Rve  AcUonkf  by  Stephen 
Gosson. 

t  John  Davies  of  Hereford,  1609. 

X  An  address  prefixed  to  TroUu»  and  Crtt- 
8ida,  1609. 
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from  the  andience  to  have  its  aocia), 
political  or  SDsthetic  fancies  humoredy  and 
from  the  actor  to  have  his  egotism  fa- 
vored, the  drama  flourished  as  an  art  as 
well  as  a  business.  But  when  managers 
began  to  consider  the  whims  of  their  pa- 
trons, when  the  King's  Players  petiUoned 
the  People's  Parliament  for  leave  to  con- 
tinue their  vocation  on  condition  that  they 
would  no  longer  hold  up  to  ridicule  the 
puritan  Malvolios  and  Tartuffes,*  then  the 


theatre  ceased  to  be  a  looking-glass  that 
could  image  life  truthfully.  Indeed,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  if  ever  the  drama 
shall  again  enlist  the  best  talent  of  the 
time  in  its  service  it  will  be  when  the  na- 
tion becomes  conscious  of  the  power  of 
the  stage,  which  is  capable,  as  Bacon 
says,  *'  of  no  small  influence,  both  of  dis- 
cipline and  corruption." — National  Re- 
view. 


•  •  » 


THE  LOST  CAUSE. 


[ArrsR  Browning.] 


BY  A.    o.    B. 

"  Da  nobis  veniam,  Poeta  magne  ; 
A  te,  non  toa,  possomns  fuiarL" 

Lost,  did  they  say  of  it,  lost  for  one  failure  ? 

Lost,  that  a  leader,  a  banner  went  down  ? 
Nay,  *tis  not  always  things  most  that  prevail  here 

Live  most  hereafter  with  longest  renown. 

Oh,  how  we  loved  it,  would  live  for  it,  die  for  it. 

Give  it  our  best,  —life,  blood,  treasure,  and  all  I 
Is  it  our  best  thus  to  sit  here  and  sigh  for  it, 

Stir  to  no  summons,  awake  to  no  call  f 

Holiest  of  causes,  how  grand  then  it  seemed  to  us  : 
Little  we  said,  but  light  shone  in  our  eyes  : 
'  Little  we  said,  but  a  great  hope  then  beamed  to  us. 
Clouds,  were  there  any,  ne'er  darkened  our  skies. 

So  we  marched  onward,  God  with  us  advancing. 
Youth  swelling  our  legions,  hope  mocking  despiur  ; 

He  at  our  head  with  his  bright  eye  far-glancing. 
Mountains  seemed  valleys,  we  trod  upon  air. 

On,  on  we  sped,  we  the  heirs  of  the  ages. 

Born  to  set  right  old  oppression  and  wrong. 
Our  day-dreams  the  visions  of  prophets  and  sages, 

Their  names  on  our  banners,  their  watchwords  our  song. 

On,  on  we  sped,  here  some  soul-killing  slavery. 

There  trampling  behind  us  some  hated  Bastille  : 
How  the  world  laughed  to  be  free  of  such  knavery  I 

How  the  rogues  writhed  as  we  trod  them  to  heel  I 

What,  then,  has  happened  ?     We  knew  we  had  haters, 
Knew  some  were  weak  in  our  motley  array  ; 

«  *'  Tbey  will  not  entertain  anj  comedian  that  shall  speak  bis  part  in  a  tone  as  if  he  did 
it  in  derision  of  some  of  the  pions.*' — The  Acton*  RemonMtranee  or  ComplairU  for  (he  fenc- 
ing of  their  Prqfesaioru 
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Failure,  'twas  only  to  purge  away  traitors  ; 
Danger,  to  drive  the  time-server  away. 

Nothing  has  happened.     Say  not,  '*  God  is  altered. 

Freedom  and  justice  no  longer  the  same  ;" 
Nay,  comrades  and  brothers,  'tis  we  who  have  faltered. 

Just  for  one  failure  to  fling  up  the  game. 

Just  for  a  panic  !     We  drove  all  before  us  ; 

Then  came  there  a  slackness,  a  pause  in  the  fight, 
And  some  one  cried,  **  Back  !"  and  the  boy-troops  in  chorus 

Cried,  **  Back,  all  is  over  !"  and  turned  them  to  flight. 

Pick  up  the  banner,  then  ;  on  to  the  front  there  I 

You,  you,  and  you  I     What,  ye  scruple  to  die  ? 
Think  how  he  fought  for  us,  bearing  the  brunt  there, 

Think  how  when  dying  he  pointed  op  high  ! 

God  all  his  trust,  not  in  numbers,  majorities, — 

'*  Count  not  the  heads,  so  the  hearts  be  but  strong  : 

Men  work  with  many,  but  God  with  minorities  ; 
Soldiers  of  Gideon  were  lost  in  a  throng.*' 

Only  a  remnant !     Yet  shoulder  to  shoulder 

Close  up,  truer  metal  by  suffering  annealed  ; 
Less  shouting,  less  gold- braid,  but  sterner  and  older. 

Resolved  there  to  conquer,  or  die  on  the  field  ! 

Pick  up  the  banner,  nor  think  yet  of  resting  ;* 

Time  then  to  rest  when  the  stniggle  is  done  ; 
When  the   brow  shall  bear  garlands,  whose  bosom  bore  testing. 

And  the  last  shall  be  first,  and  the  lost  shall  be  won. 

— Spectator, 


•♦• 


DISCOVERY  OP   AN  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  HOUSE  AT  ROME. 


A  DISCOVERT  has  been  made  of  a  unique 
description  within  the  walls  of  ancient 
Rome,  and  that  is  of  a  house  which  be- 
longed to  Christians  of  the  fourth  century, 
as  perfect  as  any  of  those  that  have  been 
exhumed  at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 
The  house,  with  its.  painted  halls,  its 
baths,  its  cellars,  its  corrid«>rs,  owes  its 
preservation  to  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances. 

In  A.D.  361,  Julian— commonly  known 
as  the  Apostate  because  he  renounced 
Christianity  and  labored  to  revive  pagan- 
ism— was  desirous  of  having  about  his 
person  and  in  his  palaces  only  such  men 
as  sympathized  with  him.  There  were 
on  his  accession  two  chamberlains  of  the 
palace  in  Rome,  named  John  and  Paul, 
who  were  Christians.  As  they  refused  to 
renounce  their  religion,  Julian  sent  orders 
that  they  should  be  strangled  in  their  own 


house,  buried  in  their  cellar  ;  and  he  gave 
out  to  the  world  that  they  had  been  ban- 
ished. The  truth,  however,  came  out 
through  their  servants  ;  and  when  a  crowd 
of  Christians  went  to  visit  their  place  of 
burial,  soldiers  were  sent  to  disperse  them 
and  drive  them  from  the  house,  three  of 
them,  two  men  and  a  woman,  being 
killed. 

Julian  reigned  but  one  year  and  eight 
months ;  and  his  successor,  Jovian,  a 
Christian,  at  once  gave  orders  that  a 
basilica,  or  church,  should  be  erected  over 
their  tomb.  This  was  done  by  a  senator 
named  Pammachius,  the  friend  of  Saint 
Jerome,  son  of  the  man  to  whom  the 
commission  was  given.  Later,  in  the 
Lombard  invasion,  the  church  was  mined, 
and  was  not  rebuilt  till  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. 

Now  it  has  been  discovered  that  what 
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Pammachins  did  was  to  use  the  old  bonae, 
laying  the  floor  of  bis  church  on  the  level 
of  the  first  story,  incorporating  the  walls 
into  his  charch,  and  filling  up  all  the 
ground-floor  with  earth  and  stones,  so  as 
to  assure  a  solid  foundation  for  his  pave- 
ment. All  he  really  did  in  transforma- 
tion was  to  knock  away  the  floor  above, 
and  knock  out  one  end  of  the  house  for 
the  purpose  of  building  an  apse.  Not 
only  so  ;  but  when,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, Nicholas  Breakspear,  the  English 
pope,  rebuilt  the  church,  he  used  all  that 
remained  of  the  earlier  buildings,  without 
altering  them  or  destroying  any thi ng.  But 
he  had  certainly  no  idea  that  under  the 
floor  was  an  almost  intact  ancient  Christian 
mansion,  though  his  builders  must  have 
found  walls  below  the  surface,  which  they 
strengthened,  and  built  upon  for  their 
new  structure.  Unfortunately,  side  cha- 
pels were  constructed  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  the  foundations  were  car- 
ried through  the  disturbed  soil  to  the  rock 
beneath. 

The  Padre  Germano  was  the  first  to 
suspect  what  lay  buried.  He  observed, 
on  close  examination  of  the  south  wall  of 
the  church,  that  it  exhibited  the  peculiar 
appearance  of  the  side  of  a  modern  house 
in  a  street  of  Edinburgh  or  London  or 
Rome,  with  two  rows  of  windows,  one 
above  the  other,  and  a  basement  of  arches. 
The  whole  were  walled  up  with  Roman 
bricks  ;  but  nevertheless  were,  when  ex- 
amined, found  to  constitute  unmistakably 
the  side  of  a  house  rising  at  one  end  to 
the  height  of  thirty-six  feet.  In  the  lower 
story  or  basement  were  six  arches.  Seven- 
teen feet  above  appeared  the  line  of  a 
floor,  and  that  is  the  level  of  the  actual 
floor  of  the  church.  The  hill-side  slopes 
rapidly  from  cast  to  west,  so  that  the  level 
at  the  portico  of  the  church  to  the  east  is 
seventeen  or  eighteen  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ground  at  the  west  end.  Above 
this  arcaded  basement  appeared  thirteen 
windows,  all  blocked  with  relieving  arches 
in  brick  over  them  ;  and  above  these, 
again,  signs  of  a  second  floor  eleven  feet 
six  inches  approximately  ;  and  then  a  row 
of  thirteen  more  windows  with  their  heads 
knocked  off,  and  the  wall  of  the  church 
rising  above  and  out  of  these  broken  win- 
dows. 

Here,  clearly,  was  the  facade  of  an  an- 
cient house,  consisting  of  a  ground-floor 
and  two  upper  stories,  and  this  could  only 


have  been  the  house  of  the  chamberlains, 
for  from  the  fifth  century  there  is  docu- 
mentary evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
church  on  the  spot.  Moreover,  on  close 
inspection  it  appeared  that  the  house  had 
extended  farther  to  the  west  by  one  more 
bay  ;  but  this  had  been  destroyed  when 
the  basilica  was  built,  the  rugged  ends  of 
the  wall  being  left. 

The  Padre  Germano  having  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  had  found  the  facade 
of  the  house  of  the  martyred  chamber- 
lains, next  conjectured  that  the  basement 
story  remained  fairly  intact  below  the 
floor  of  the  church.  He  proceeded  to 
appeal  for  funds,  and  began  to  dig  ;  by 
the  spring  of  1889  he  had  cleared  out  sev- 
eral vaulted  'chambers  ;  and  after  some 
delay,  caused  by  failure  of  funds,  woik 
has  been  resumed,  and  further  discoveries 
will  doubtless  be  made. 

He  soon  proved  to  have  come  on  the 
principal  rooms  of  the  house,  the  recep- 
tion and  dining-rooms,  and  these  have  re- 
pealed walls  painted  richly  in  a  style  no 
way  inferior  to  the  best  work  at  Pompeii. 
The  plan  of  the  house  is  very  curious  and 
intricate,  and  differs  a  good  deal  from  the 
ordinary  plan  of  a  Roman  house,  the 
difference  being  probably  occasioned  by 
the  rapid  fall  of  the  ground,  on  the  slope 
of  Monte  Celio,  where  the  house  of  the 
chamberlains  stood. 

So  far,  four  large  chambers  have  been 
cleared,  as  well  as  two  smaller  ones — 
divans,  we  may  call  them — and  a  great 
deal  of  that  portion  of  the  house  devoted 
to  domestic  purposes.  One  noble  hall  has 
a  frieze  of  eleven  nude  figures  holding 
festoons  of  flowers  and  fruit,  each  figure 
about  three  feet  six  inches  high,  drawn 
with  perfect  grace  and  mastery.  Be- 
tween the  figures  are  peacocks  and  ducks 
pacing  in  easy  attitudes,  and  birds  fiy 
above  the  garlands.  The  vaulting  of  this 
chamber  is  covered  with  an  intricate  pat- 
tern of  vines  trailing  in  all  directions,  with 
children  picking  grapes  and  scaring  birds. 
One  bird  has  pounced  on  a  mouse,  and  is 
pecking  it  to  death.  This  chamber  be- 
longed almost  certainly  to  the  house  of 
the  brothers'  parents,  and  the  painting  to 
a  period  before  the  family  embraced 
Christianity,  not  that  there  is  any  par- 
ticular heathen  symbol  in  the  decoration, 
or  that  the  early  Christians  objected  to 
representations  of  the  nude,  but  that  the 
quality  of  the  drawing  is  superior  to  the 
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age  of  Constantine,  and  is  determined  to 
belong  to  the  third  century  at  the  latest. 

The  Tablinurn  or  grand  reception-room 
of  the  house,  however,  leaves  no  doubt  as 
to  the  religion  of  the  owners  of  the  house. 
On  the  vault  is  represented  Moses  remov- 
ing his  shoes  before  he  approaches  the 
burning  bush,  also  a  woman  with  hands 
uplifted  in  prayer.  In  two  places  in  the 
house  are  paintings  representing  a  vessel 
of  milk  and  two  sheep,  one  approaching, 
the  other  turning  away — a  well-known 
symbolic  representation  found  in  the  Cata- 
combs, the  vessel  signifying  the  '*  sincere 
milk  of  the  Word,''  which  some  receive 
and  others  reject. 

The  Padre  Germano  observed  that  the 
plaster  of  the  wall,  the  plaster  laid  on  to 
receive  the  painted  decorations,  was  in  one 
place  raii^d  in  a  sort  of  blister.  He 
picked  it,  and  from  under  the  plaster 
came  foith  a  leaden  seal  with  the  initials 
of  Christ  thereon.  The  Romans  were 
wont  to  lay  leaden  seals  stamped  with  the 
image  of  the  Emperor  in  the  foundations 
of  their  buildings.  Here  the  plasterers 
must  have  held  the  leaden  seal  with  the 
symbol  of  their  Heavenly  King  with  one 
finger  against  the  wall,  while  they  plas- 
tered over  it,  to  fix  it  in  place,  to  show  to 
after-ages  that  the  work  had  been  done 
by  Christians. 

Two  rooms  were  void  of  painting  ;  all 
the  plaster  had  been  picked  off,  and  there 
were  scratched  figures  and  names  on  the 
wall  :  a  ship— "  Mayst  thou  live'' — the 
names  of  visitors,  some  in  Greek.  Padre 
Grermano  concluded  that  this  portion  of 
the  house  must  have  been  left  open  after 
the  church  was  built  ;  and  that  the  plaster 
had  been  picked  off  by  pilgrims.  He 
conjectured,  therefore,  that  be  must  be 
near  the  place  of  interment ;  and  before 
long  that  was  discovered,  in  the  cellar, 
where  was  not  only  the  white  marble  cist 
or  box  in  which  the  bodies] of  !the  martyrs 
had  been  placed,  but  also  a  triangular  cor- 
ner table  of  white  ;  marble,  standing  on  a 
marble  pillar,  with  a  hollow  sunk  like  a 
basin  in  the  top— in  fact,  the  oil-lamp  that 
burned  before  their  tomb.     About  this 


there  is  to  be  noted  the  curious  fact  that 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great — the  same  who 
sent  missionaries  to  England  at  the  close 
of  the  sixth  century — sent  a  present  of 
relics  to  Theodelinda,  queen  of  the  Lom- 
bards, and  among  them  was  '*  oil  from 
the  confession  of  Saints  John  and  Paul,'' 
that  is,  oil  taken  from  this  identical  lamp. 

This  cellar  having  been  cleared  of  earth. 
Padre  Germano  noticed  that  the  vault 
above  had  been  rudely  cut  through,  form- 
ing a  rough  hexagonal  hole.  Moreover, 
steps  were  found  leading  upward  ;  and 
these,  on  being  cleared,  led  to  a  passage, 
at  the  end  of  which  was  a  window  with  a 
grating,  exactly  over  the  place  of  burial 
of  the  martyrs.  This  was  the  window 
through  which  pilgrims  let  down  ribbons 
to  touch  the  tomb.  But  what  was  pecu- 
liarly interesting  here  was  a  series  of  paint- 
ings, representing  on  one  side  the  martyr- 
dom, on  the  other  the  figures  of  the 
martyrs  themselves,  and  otners,  perhaps 
Pammachiui  himself  and  his  wife,  bring- 
ing baskets  of  offerings  in  their  hands. 
As  these  paintings  certainly  belong  to  his 
time,  and  as  he  was  a  contemporary  with 
the  martyrs,  it  is  not  impossible  that  we 
have  in  his  series  actual  portraits.  That 
the  ancient  Romans  were  very  particular 
about  their  family  portraits  we  know  ; 
and  indeed,  already  one  white  marble  bust 
belonging  to  the  family  series  has  been 
found  in  this  buried  house. 

Among  the  many  objects  of  interest 
found  besides,  we  can  only  notice  that 
two  of  the  wine-jars  in  the  cellar  have 
been  found  stamped  with  the  Christian 
symbol ;  wine  was  probably  contained  in 
them  set  apart  for  sacred  purposes. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  point  out  thai 
this  discovery  is  absolutely  unique.  Many 
heathen  mansions  have  been  disinterred  ; 
but  this  is  the  only  house  that  has  been 
found  that  unmistakably  belonged  to 
Christians.  In  another  way  it  is  unique  : 
it  is  the  sole  extant  sample  of  a  three- 
storied  Roman  house.  One  was  uncov- 
ered at  Pompeii,  but  the  walls  fell.  Here 
the  walls  are  intact,  built  into  those  of  a 
church. — Chambers* 8  Journal. 
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Professor  Ainslib  Grbt  had  not  come 
down  to  breakfast  at  the  usual  hour.    The 

Eresentation  chiming  clock  which  stood 
etween  the  tetra-cotta  busts  of  Claude 
Bernard  and  of  John  Hunter  upon  the 
dining-room  mantelpiece  had  rung  out  the 
half-hour  and  the  three-quarters.  Now 
its  golden  band  was  verging  upon  the  nine, 
and  yet  there  were  no  signs  of  the  master 
of  the  house. 

It  was  an  unprecedented  occurrence. 
During  the  twelve  years  that  she  had  kept 
house  for  him,  his  younger  sister  had 
never  known  him  a  second  behind  his 
time.  She  sat  now  in  front  of  the  high 
silver  coffee  pot,  uncertain  whether  to 
order  the  gong  to  be  resounded  or  to  wait 
on  in  silence.  Either  course  might  be  a 
mistake.  Her  brother  was  not  a  man  who 
permitted  mistakes. 

Miss  Ainslie  Grey  was  rather  above  the 
middle  height,  thin,  with  peering  puckered 
eyes  and  the  rounded  shoulders  which 
mark  the  bookish  woman.  Her  face  was 
long  and  spare,  flecked  with  color  above 
the  cheek-bones,  with  a  reasonable 
thoughtful  forehead,  and  a  dash  of  abso^ 
lute  obstinacy  in  her  thin  lips  and  promi- 
nent chin.  Snow-white  cuffs  and  collar, 
with  a  plain  dark  dress,  cut  with  almost 
quaker-like  simplicity,  bespoke  the  prim- 
ness of  her  taste.  An  ebony  cross  hung 
over  her  flattened  chest.  She  sat  very 
upright  in  her  chair,  listening  with  raised 
eyebrows,  and  swinging  her  eye-glasses 
backward  and  forward  with  a  nervous  ges- 
ture which  was  peculiar  to  her. 

Suddenly  she  gave  a  sharp  satisfied  jerk 
of  the  head,  and  began  to  pour  out  the 
coffee.  From  outside  there  came  the  dull 
thudding  sound  of  heavy  feet  upon  thick 
carpet.  The  door  swung  open,  and  the 
Professor  entered  with  a  quick  nervous 
step.  He  nodded  to  his  sister,  and  seat- 
ing himself  at  the  other  side  of  the  table, 
began  to  open  the  small  pile  of  letters 
which  lay  beside  his  plate. 

Professor  Ainslie  Grey  was  at  that  time 
forty-three  years  of  age — ^nearly  twelve 
years  older  than  his  sister.  His  career 
had  been  a  brilliant  one.  At  Edinburgh, 
at  Cambridge,  and  at  Vienna  he  had  laid 
the  foundations  of  his  great  reputation. 


both  in  physiologv  and  in  zoology.  His 
pamphlet,  **  On  the  Mesoblastic  Origin  of 
Excitomotor  Nerve  Roots,'*  had  won  him 
his  fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  and 
his  researches,  "  Upon  the  Nature  of 
Bath^bius,  with  some  Remarks  upon 
Lithococci,'*  had  been  translated  into  at 
least  three  European  languages.  He  had 
been  referred  to  by  one  of  the  greatest  hv- 
ing  authorities  as  being  the  very  type  and 
embodiment  of  all  that  was  best  in  modern 
science.  No  wonder,  then,  that  when  the 
commercial  city  of  Birchcspool  decided  to 
create  a  medical  school,  they  were  only 
too  glad  to  confer  the  cha^r  of  physiology 
upon  Mr.  Ainslie  Grey.  They  valued  him 
the  more  from  the  conviction  that  their 
class  was  only  one  step  in  his  upward 
journey,  and  that  the  first  vacancy  would 
remove  him  to  some  more  illustrious  seat 
of  learning. 

In  person  he  was  not  unlike  his  sister. 
The  same  eyes,  the  same  contour,  the 
same  intellectual  forehead.  His  lips,  how- 
ever, were  firmer,  and  his  long  thin  lower 
jaw  was  sharper  and  more  decided.  He 
ran  his  finger  and  thumb  down  it  from 
time  to  time,  as  he  glanced  over  his  let- 
ters. 

**  Those  maids  are  very  noisy,"  he  re- 
marked, as  a  clack  of  tongue:!  sounded  in 
the  distance. 

'*It  is  Sarah,"  said  his  sister;  "I 
shall  speak  about  it"  She  had  handed 
over  his  coffee-cup,  and  was  sipping  at 
her  own,  glancing  furtively  through  her 
narrowed  lids  at  the  austere  face  of  her 
brother. 

'*  The  first  great  advance  of  the  human 
race,"  said  the  Professor,  **  was  when, 
by  the  development  of  their  left  frontal 
convolutions,  they  attained  the  power  of 
speech.  Their  second  advance  was  when 
they  learned  to  control  that  power. 
Woman  has  not  yet  attained  the  second 
stage."  He  half  closed  his  eyes  as  he 
spoke,  and  thrust  his  chin  forward,  but  as 
he  ceased  he  had  a  trick  of  suddenly  open- 
ing both  eyes  very  wide  and  staring  stern- 
ly at  his  interlocutor. 

'^  I  am  not  garrulous,  John,"  said  his 
sister. 

**  No,  Ada  ;  in  many  respects  you  ap- 
proach the  superior  or  male  type. " 

The  Professor  bowed  over  his  egg  with 
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the  manner  of  one  who  utters  a  courtly 
compliment ;  but  the  lady  pouted,  and 
gave  an  impatient  little  shrug  of  her 
shoulders. 

**  You  were  late  this  morning,  John," 
she  remarked,  after  a  pause. 

'*  Yes,  Ada  ;  I  slept  badly.  Some  lit- 
tle cerebral  congestion,  no  doubt  due  to 
over  stimulation  of  the  centres  of  thought. 
I  have  been  a  little  disturbed  in  my 
mind.** 

His  sister  stared  across  at  him  in  undis- 
guised astonishment.  The  Professor*8 
mental  processes  had  hitherto  been  as 
regular  as  his  habits.  Twelve  years*  con- 
tinual intercourse  had  taught  her  that  he 
lived  in  a  serene  and  rarefied  atmosphere 
of  scientific  calm,  high  above  the  petty 
emotions  which  affect  humbler  minds. 

**  You  are  surprised,  Ada,**  he  re- 
marked. *  *  Well,  I  cannot  wonder  at  it. 
I  should  have  been  surprised  myself  if  I 
had  been  told  that  I  was  so  sensitive  to 
vascular  influences.  For,  after  all,  all  dis- 
turbances are  vascular  if  you  probe  them 
deep  enough.  I  am  thinking  of  getting 
married." 

"Not  Mrs.  0* James?"  cried  Ada 
Grey,  laying  down  her  egg-spoon. 

"  My  dear,  you  have  the  feminine 
quality  of  receptivity  very  remarkably  de- 
veloped. Mrs.  0' James  is  the  lady  in 
question." 

"  But  you  know  so  little  of  her.  The 
Esdailes  themselves  know  so  little.  She 
is  really  only  an  acquaintance,  although 
she  is  staying  at  the  Lindens.  Would  it 
not  be  wise  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Esdaile  first, 
John?** 

*'  I  do  not  think,  Ada,  that  Mrs.  Esdaile 
is  at  all  likely  to  say  anything  which  would 
materially  affect  my  course  of  action.  I 
have  given  the  matter  due  consideration. 
The  scientific  mind  is  slow  at  arriving  at 
conclusions,  but  having  once  formed 
them,  it  is  not  prone  to  change.  Matri- 
mony is  the  natural  condition  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and  indeed  of  all  races  save 
those  lower  forms  of  life  which  preceded 
the  differentiation  of  sex.  I  have,  as  you 
know,  been  so  engaged  in  academical  and 
other  work,  that  I  have  had  no  time  to 
devote  to  merely  personal  questions.  It 
is  different  now,  and  I  see  no  valid  reason 
why  I  should  forego  this  opportunity  of 
seeking  a  suitable  helpmate." 

**  And  vou  are  engaged  ?" 

*'  Hardly  that,  Ada.     I  ventured  yes- 


terday to  indicate  to  the  lady  that  I  was 
prepared  to  submit  to  the  common  lot  of 
humanity.  I  shall  wait  upon  her  after 
my  morning  lecture,  and  learn  how  far  my 
proposals  meet  with  her  acquiescence. 
But  you  frown,  Ada  !" 

His  sister  started,  and  made  an  effort 
to  conceal  her  expression  of  annoyance. 
She  even  stammered  out  some  few  words 
of  congratulation,  but  a  vacant  look  had 
come  into  her  brother's  eyes,  and  he  was 
evidently  not  listening  to  her.  **  Frown," 
he  muttered  thoughtfully  —  *  *  frown  1' ' 
Rising  from  the  table,  he  turned  over  the 
pages  of  a  thick  volume  which  lay  upon  a 
desk  in  the  window.  Then,  with  a  quick 
nervous  gesture,  he  drew  down  his  left 
shirt-cuff,  and  wrote  hurriedly  across  it. 
The  memorandum  was  **  Frown  —  what 
origin  ?  Vide  Darwin,  *  Expression  of 
Emotions  ' — drawing  forward  of  occipitO' 
frontalis.^ ^  His  sister  waited  patiently, 
for  she  was  accustomed  to  see  him  dive 
down  every  scientific  by-path  which  led 
out  of  the  main  track  of  conversation. 

''  I  am  sure,  John,''  she  said,  when  he 
had  resumed  his  seat,  "  that  I  wish  you 
the  happiness  which  you  deserve.  If  I 
hesitated  at  all,  it  is  because  I  know  how 
much  is  at  stake,  and  because  the  thing  is 
so  sudden,  so  unexpected."  Her  thin 
white  hand  stole  up  to  the  black  cross 
upon  her  bosom.  *^  These  are  moments 
when  we  need^guidance,  John.  If  I  could 
persuade  you  to  turn  to  spiritual — '* 

The  Professor  waved  the  suggestion 
away  with  a  deprecating  hand.  **  It  is 
useless  to  reopen  that  question,"  he  said. 
'*  We  cannot  argue  upon  it.  You  assume 
more  than  I  can  grant  I  am  forced  to 
dispute  your  premises.  We  have  no 
common  basis." 

His  sister  sighed.  *'  You  have  no 
faith,''  she  said. 

**  I  have  faith  in  those  great  evolution- 
ary forces  which  are  leading  the  human 
race  to  some  unknown  but  elevated  goal." 

**  You  believe  in  nothing." 

"  On  the  contrary,  my  dear  Ada,  I  be- 
lieve in  the  differentiation  of  protoplasm." 

She  shook  her  head  sadly.  It  was  the 
one  subject  upon  which  she  ventured  to 
dispute  her  brother's  infallibility. 

"This  is  rather  beside  the  question," 
remarked  the  Professor,  folding  up  hia 
napkin.  '*  If  I  am  not  mistaken^  there 
is  some  possibility  of  another  matrimonial 
event  occurring  in  the  family.    Eh,  Ada  f 
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"What  I"  His  small  eyes  glittered  with 
sly  facetiousness  as  he  shot  a  twinkle  at 
his  sister.  She  sat  very  stiff,  and  traced 
patterns  upon  the  cloth  with  the  sugar- 
tongs. 

**  Dr.  James  M'Murdo  O'Brien—"  said 
the  Professor,  sonoroasly. 

"Don't,  John,  donU  I"  cried  Miss 
Ainslie  Grey. 

**  Dr.  James  M^Murdo  O'Brien,"  con- 
tinued her  brother  inexorably,  "  is  a  man 
who  has  already  made  his  mark  upon  the 
science  of  the  day.  Ho  is  my  hrst  and 
my  most  distinguished  pupil.  I  assure 
you,  Ada,  that  his  '  Remarks  upon  the 
Bile-Pigments,  with  special  reference  to 
Urobilin,'  is  likely  to  live  as  a  classic.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  has  revo- 
lutionized our  views  about  urobilin." 

He  paused,  but  his  sister  sat  silent, 
with  bent  head  and  flushed  cheeks.  The 
little  jet  cross  rose  and  fell  with  her  hur- 
ried breathings. 

*  **  Dr.  James  M'Murdo  O'Brien  has,  as 
you  know,  the  offer  of  the  physiological 
chair  at  Melbourne.  He  has  been  in  Aus- 
tralia five  years,  and  has  a  brilliant  future 
before  him.  To  day  he  leaves  us  for 
Edinburgh,  and  in  two  months'  time  he 
goes  out  to  take  over  his  new  duties. 
You  know  his  feeling  toward  you.  It 
rests  with  you  as  to  whether  he  goes  out 
alont.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  cannot  im- 
agine any  higher  mission  for  a  woman  of 
culture  than  to  go  through  life  in  the 
company  of  a  man  who  is  capable  of  such 
a  research  as .  that  which  Dr.  James 
M*Murdo  O'Brien  has  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion." 

"  He  has  not  spoken  to  me,"  mur- 
mured the  lady. 

"Ah,  there  are  signs  which  are  more 
subtle  than  speech,"  said  her  brother, 
wagging  his  head.  "  But  you  are  pale. 
Your  vasomotor  system  is  excited.  Your 
arterioles  have  contracted."  He  scribbled 
again  upon  his  shirt-cuff.  "  Let  me  en- 
treat you  to  compose  yourself.  I  think  I 
hear  the  carriage.  I  fancy  that  you  may 
have  a  visitor  this  morning,  Ada.  You 
will  excuse  me  now."  With  a  quick 
glance  at  the  clock  he  strode  off  into  the 
hall,  and  within  a  few  minutes  he  was 
rattling  in  his  quiet,  well-appointed 
brougham  through  the  brick-lined  streets 
of  Birchespool. 

His  lecture  over.  Professor  Ainslie  Grey 
paid  a  visit  to  his  laboratory,  where  he 


adjusted  several  scientific  instruments, 
made  a  note  as  to  the  progress  of  three 
separate  infusions  of  bacteria,  cut  half  a 
dozen  sections  with  a  microtome,  and 
finally  resolved  the  difficulties  of  seven 
different  gentlemen,  who  were  pursuing 
researches  in  as  many  separate  lines  of  in- 
quiry. Having  thus  conscientiously  and 
methodically  completed  the  routine  of  his 
duties,  he  returned  to  his  carriage  and 
ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  him  to  the 
Lindens.  His  face  as  he  drove  was  cold 
and  impassive,  but  he  drew  his  fingers 
from  time  to  time  down  his  prominent 
chin  with  a  jerky,  twitchy  movement. 

The  Lindens  was  an  old-fashioned  ivy- 
clad  house  which  had  once  been  in  the 
country,  but  was  now  caught  in  the  long 
red-brick  feelers  of  the  growing  city.  It 
still  stood  back  from  the  road  in  the 
privacy  of  its  own  grounds.  A  winding 
path,  lined  with  laurel  bushes,  led  to  the 
arched  and  porticoed  entrance.  To  the 
right  was  a  lawn,  with  the  long  chalk- 
marks  of  tennis,  but  without  the  net.  At 
the  far  side  of  the  lawn,  under  the  shadow 
of  a  hawthorn,  a  lady  sat  in  a  garden - 
chair  with  a  book  in  her  hands.  At  the 
click  of  the  gate  «she  started,  and  the 
Professor,  catching  sight  of  her,  turned 
away  from  the  door,  and  strode  across  the 
lawn  in  her  direction. 

**  What !  won't  you  go  in  and  see  Mrs. 
Esdaile  V '  she  asked,  sweeping  out  from 
under  the  shadow  of  the  hawthorn.  She 
was  a  small  woman,  strongly  feminine, 
from  the  rich  coils  of  her  light- colored 
hair  to  the  dainty  garden  slipper  which 
peeped  from  under  her  cream- tinted  dress. 
One  tiny  well -gloved  hand  was  out- 
stretched in  greeting,  while  the  other 
pressed  a  thick  green-covered  volume 
against  her  side.  Her  decision  and  quick 
tactful  manner  bespoke  the  mature  wom- 
an of  the  world  ;  but  her  upraised  face 
had  preserved  a  girlish  and  even  infantile 
expression  of  innocence  in  its  large,  fear- 
less, gray  eyes,  and  sensitive,  humorous 
mouth.  Mrs.  O' James  was  a  widow,  and 
she  was  two-nnd- thirty  years  of  age  ;  but 
neither  fact  could  have  been  deduced 
from  her  appearance. 

*'  You  will  surely  go  in  and  see  Mrs. 
Esdaile,"  she  repeated,  glancing  up  at 
him  with  eyes  which  had  in  them  some- 
thmg  between  a  challenge  and  a  caress. 

''  I  did  not  come  to  see  Mrs.  Elsdaile," 
he  answered,  with  no  relaxation  of  his 
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cold  and  grave  manner  ;  '*  I  came  to  see 
you." 

**  I  am  sure  I  should  be  highly  hon- 
ored,"  she  said,  with  just  the  slightest 
little  touch  of  brogue  in  her  accent. 
'*  What  are  the  students  to  do  without 
their  Professor  ?" 

**  I  have  alreadk  completed  my  aca- 
demical duties.  Take  my  arm,  and  we 
shall  walk  in  the  sunshine.  Surely  we 
cannot  wonder  that  Bastem  people  should 
have  made  a  deity  of  the  sun.  It  is  the 
great  beneficent  force  of  nature — man's 
ally  against  cold,  sterility,  and  all  that  is  ab- 
horrent to  him.   What  were  you  reading  V* 

"  Beale's  *  Matter  and  Life.' '' 

The  Professor  raised  his  thick  eyebrows. 
*^  Beale  I"  he  said,  and  then  again  in  a 
kind  of  whisper,  **  Beale  I" 

'*  You  differ  from  him  ?"  she  asked. 

'^  It  is  not  I  who  differ  from  him.  I 
am  only  a  monad — a  thing  of  no  moment 
The  whole  tendency  of  the  highest  plane 
of  modem  thought  differs  from  him.  He 
defends  the  indefensible.  He  is  an  excel- 
lent observer,  but  a  feeble  reasoner.  I 
should  not  recommend  you  to  found  your 
conclusions  upon  '  Beale.'  "> 

'*  I  must  read  '  Nature's  Chronicle'  to 
coun^ract  his  pernicious  influence,"  said 
Mrs.  O' James,  with  a  soft  cooing  laugh. 
'*  Nature's  Chronicle"  was  one  of  the 
many  books  in  which  Professor  Aioslie 
Grey  had  enforced  the  negative  doctrines 
of  scientific  agnosticism. 

**  It  is  a  faulty  work,"  said  he  ;  "I 
cannot  recommend  it.  I  would  rather 
refer  you  to  the  standard  writings  of  some 
of  my  older  and  more  eloquent  col- 
leagues." 

There  was  a  pause  in  their  talk  as  they 
paced  up  and  down  on  the  green  velvet- 
like lawn  in  the  genial  sunshine. 

*'  Have  you  thought  at  all,"  he  asked, 
at  last,  *'  of  the  matter  upon  which  I 
spoke  to  you  last  night  f" 

She  said  nothing,  but  walked  by  his 
side  with  her  eyes  averted  and  her  face 
aslant. 

**  I  would  not  hurry  you  unduly,"  he 
continued.  '^  I  know  that  it  is  a  matter 
which  can  scarcely  be  decided  off-hand. 
In  my  own  case,  it  cost  me  some  thought 
before  I  ventured  to  make  the  suggestion. 
I  am  not  an  emotional  man,  but  I  am 
conscious  in  your  presence  of  the  great 
evolutionary  instinct  which  makes  either 
sex  the  complement  of  the  other." 


"  You  believe  in  love,  then  f"  she 
asked,  with  a  twinkling  upward  glance. 

**  I  am  forced  to." 

"  And  yet  you  can  deny  the  soul  ?" 

*'  How  far  these  questions  are  psychic 
and  how  far  material  is  still  sub  judice^*^ 
said  the  Professor,  with  an  air  of  tolera- 
tion. **  Protoplasm  may  prove  to  be  the 
physical  basis  of  love  as  well  as  of  life." 

**  How  inflexible  you  are  !"  she  ex- 
claimed ;  '*  you  would  draw  love  down  to 
the  level  of  physics." 

*  *  Or  draw  phvsics  up  to  the  level  of 
love." 

*'  Come,  that  is  much  better,"  she 
cried,  with  her  sympathetic  laugh. 
"  That  is  really  very  pretty,  and  puts 
science  in  quite  a  delightful  light."  Her 
eyes  sparkled,  and  she  tossed  her  chin 
with  the  pretty  wilful  air  of  a  woman 
who  is  midtress  of  the  sitnatipn. 

^'  I  have  reason  to  believe,"  said  the 
Professor,  *^that  my  position  here  will 
prove  to  be  only  a  stepping-stone  to  some 
wider  scene  of  scientific  activity.  Yet, 
even  here,  my  chair  brings  me  in  some 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  a-year,  which  is 
supplemented  by  a  few  hundreds  from  my 
books.  I  should  therefore  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  provide  you  with  those  comforts 
to  which  you  are  accustomed.  So  much 
for  my  pecuniary  position.  As  to  my  con- 
stitution, it  has  always  been  sound.  I 
have  never  suffered  from  any  illness  in 
my  life,  save  fleeting  attacks  of  cephalal- 
gia, the  result  of  too  prolonged  a  stimu- 
lation of  the  centres  of  cerebration.  My 
father  and  mother  had  no  sign  of  any 
morbid  diathesis,  but  I  will  not  conceal 
from  you  that  my  grandfather  was  afflicted 
with  podagra." 

Mrs.  O  James  looked  startled.  *^  Is 
that  very  serious  ?"  she  asked. 

**  It  is  gout,"  said  the  Professor. 

''  Oh,  is  that  all  ?  It  sounded  much 
worse  than  that." 

'*  It  is  a  grave  taint,  but  I  trust  that  I 
shall  not  be  a  victim  to  atavism.  I  have 
laid  these  facts  before  you  because  they 
are  factors  which  cannot  be  overlooked  in 
forming  your  decision.  May  I  ask  now 
whether  you  see  your  way  to  accepting 
my  proposal  V '  He  paused  in  his  walk, 
and  looked  earnestly  and  expectantly  down 
at  her. 

A  stru^le  was  evidently  going  on  in 
her  mind.  Her  eyes  were  cast  down,  her 
little  slipper  tapped  the  lawn,  and  her  fin- 
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gera  played  nervously  with  her  chatelain. 
Saddenly,  with  a  sharp  quick  gesture 
which  had  in  it  something  of  abandon  and 
recklessness,  she  held  out  her  hand  to  her 
companion. 

**  I  accept,"  she  said. 

They  were  standing  under  the  shadow 
of  the  hawthorn.  He  stooped  gravely 
down,  and  kissed  her  glove-covered  fin- 
gers. 

^*  I  trust  that  you  may  never  ^ave  cause 
to  regret  your  decison,"  he  said, 

**  I  trust  that  you  never  may,"  she 
cried,  with  a  heaving  breast.  There  were 
tears  in  her  eyes,  and  her  lips  twitched 
with  some  strong  emotion. 

**  Come  into  the  sunshine  again,"  said 
he.  ''It  is  the  great  restorative.  Your 
nerves  are  shaken.  Some  little  conges- 
tion of  the  medulla  and  pons.  It  is  al- 
ways instructive  to  reduce  psychic  or  emo- 
tional conditions  to  their  physical  equiva- 
lents. You  feel  that  your  anchor  is  still 
firm  in  a  bottom  of  ascertained  fact." 

''  But  it  is  so  dreadfully  unromantic," 
said  Mrs.  O'James,  with  her  old  twinkle. 

''  Romance  is  the  offspring;  of  imagina- 
tion and  of  ignorance.  Where  science 
thtows  her  calm  clear  light  there  is  hap- 
pily no  room  for  romance." 

**  Bnt  is  not  love  romance  ?"  she  asked. 

''  Not  at  all.  Love  has  been  taken 
away  from  the  poets,  and  has  been 
brought  within  the  domain  of  true  science. 
It  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  great  cosmic 
elementary  forces.  When  the  atom  of 
hydrogen  draws  the  atom  of  chlorine  tow- 
ard it  to  form  the  perfected  molecule  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  force  which  it  ex- 
erts may  be  intrinsically  similar  to  that 
which  draws  me  to  you.  Attraction  and 
repulsion  appear  to  be  the  primary  forces. 
This  is  attraction." 

'*  And  here  is  repulsion,"  said  Mrs. 
O'James,  as  a  stout  florid  lady  came  sweep- 
ing across  the  lawn  in  their  direction. 
'*  So  glad  you  have  come  out,  Mrs.  £a- 
daile  !     Here  is  Professor  Grey." 

*' How  do  you  do.  Professor?"  said 
the  lady,  with  some  little  pomposity  of 
manner.  **  You  were  very  wise  to  stay 
out  here  on  so  lovely  a  day.  Is  it  not 
heavenly  ?" 

"  It  is  certainly  very  fine  weather,"  the 
Professor  answered. 

''  Listen   to  the  wind  sighino^   in   the 
trees  1"  cried  Mrs.   Esdaile,   holding  up 
one    finger.      'Mt    is    nature's    lullaby. 
Nkw  Sbbibb.— Veil.  UL,  Ko.  4.         82 


Could  you  not  imagine  it.  Professor  Grey, 
to  be  the  whisperings  of  angels  f" 

''  The  idea  had  not  occurred  to  me, 
madame." 

**  Ah,  Professor,  I  have  always  the 
same  complaint  against  you.  A  want  of 
rapport  with  the  deeper  meanings  of  na- 
ture. Shall  I  say  a  want  of  imagination. 
You  do  not  feel  an  enY>tional  thrill  at  the 
singing  of  that  thrush  !" 

''  I  confess  that  I  am  not  conscious  of 
one,  Mrs.  Esdaile." 

''Or  at  the  delicate  tint  of  that  back-    • 
ground  of  leaves  ?     See  the  rich  greens  !" 

"  Chlorophyll,"  murmured  the  Pro- 
fessor. 

"  Science  is  so  hopelessly  prosaic.  It 
dissects  and  labels,  and  loses  sight  of  the 
great  things  in  its  attention  to  the  little 
ones.  You  have  a  poor  opinion  of  wom- 
an's intellect,  Professor  Grey.  I  think 
that  I  have  heard  you  say  so." 

"  It  is  a  question  of  avoirdupois,"  said 
the  Professor,  closing  his  eyes  and  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders.  "The  female  cere- 
brum averages  two  ounces  less  in  weight 
than  the  male.  No  doubt  there  are  ex- 
ceptions.    Nature  is  always  elastic." 

"  But  the  heaviest  thing  is  not  always 
the  strongest,"  said  Mrs.  O'James,  laugh- 
ing. "  Isn't  there  a  law  of  compensation 
in  science  ?  May  we  not  hope  to  make  up 
in  quality  for  what  we  lack  in  quantity  ?" 

"  I  think  not,"  remarked  the  Professor, 
gravely.  "But  there  is  your  luncheon- 
gong.  No,  thank  you.  Mis.  Esdaile,  I 
cannot  stay.  My  carriage  is  waiting. 
Good-by.  Good-by,  Mrs.  O'James." 
He  raised  his  hat  and  stalked  slowly  away 
among  the  laurel  bushes. 

"  He  has  no  taste,"  said  Mrs.  Esdaile 
— "  no  eye  for  beauty." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  Mrs.  O'James  an- 
swered, with  a  saucy  little  jerk  of  the 
chin.  "  He  has  just  asked  me  to  be  his 
wife." 

II. 

As  Professor  Ainslie  Grey  ascended  the 
steps  of  his  house;  the  hall-door  opened 
and  a  dapper  gentleman  stepped  briskly 
out.  He  was  somewhat  sallow  in  the  face, 
with  beady  black  eyes,  and  a  short  black 
beard  with  an  aggressvive  bristle. 
Thought  and  work  had  left  their  traces 
upon  his  face^  but  he  moved  with  the 
brisk  activity  of  a  man  who  had  not  yet 
bade  good-by  to  his  youth. 
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**  I'm  in  luck's  way,"  he  cried.  "  I 
wanted  to  see  you/' 

**  Then  come  back  into  the  library," 
said  the  Professor  ;  *^  you  must  stay  and 
have  lunch  with  us." 

The  two  men  entered  the  hall,  and  the 
Professor  led  the  way  into  his  private 
sanctum.  He  motioned  his  companion 
into  an  arm-chair. 

**  I  trust  that  you  have  been  successful, 
O'Brien,"  said  he.  "  I  should  be  loath 
to  exercise  any  undue  pressure  upon  my 
sister  Ada  ;  but  I  have  given  her  to  un- 
derstand that  there  is  no  one  whom  I 
should  prefer  for  a  brother-in-law  to  my 
most  brilliant  scholar,  the  author  of 
'  Some  Remarks  upon  the  Bilc-pi^ments, 
with  special  reference  to  Urobilin.'  " 

**  You  are  very  kind.  Professor  Grey — 
you  have  always  been  very  kind,"  said  the 
other.  **I  approached  Miss  Grey  upon 
the  subject ;  she  did  not  say  No." 

**Shesaid  Yes,  then?" 

'*  No  ;  she  proposed  to  leave  the  mat- 
ter open  until  my  return  from  Edinburgh. 
I  go  to-day,  as  you  know,  and  I  hope  to 
commence  my  research  to-morrow." 

'^  On  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the 
vermiform  appendix,  by  James  M'Murdo 
O'Brien,"  said  the  Professor,  sonorously. 
**  It  is  a  glorious  subject — a  subject  which 
lies  at  the  very  root  of  evolutionary  phi- 
losophy." 

'^  Ah  !  she  is  the  dearest  girl,"  cried 
O'Brien,  with  a  sudden  little  spurt  of 
Celtic  enthusiasm — * '  she  is  the  soul  of 
tnith  and  of  honor." 

**  The  vermiform  appendix — "  began 
the  Professor. 

**  She  is  an  angel  from  heaven,"  inter- 
rupted the  other.  '  *  I  fear  that  it  is  my 
advocacy  of  scientific  freedom  in  religious 
thought  which  stands  in  my  way  with 
her." 

**  You  must  not  truckle  upon  that 
point.  You  must  be  true  to  your  con- 
victions ;  let  there  be  no  compromise 
there." 

**'  My  reason  is  true  to  agnosticism,  and 
yet  I  am  conscious  of  a  void — a  vacuum. 
I  had  feelings  at  the  old  church  at  home 
between  the  scent  of  the  incense  and  the 
roll  of  the  organ,  such  as  I  have  never  ex- 
perienced in  the  laboratory  or  the  lecture- 
room." 

**  Sensuous — purely  sensuous,"  said  the 
Professor,  rubbing  his  chin.  **  Vague 
hereditary  tendencies  stirred  into  life  by 


the  stimulation  of  the  nasal  and  auditory 


nerves. 


Maybe  so,  maybe  so,"  the  younger 
man  answered  thoughtfully.  '  *  But  this  was 
not  what  I  wished  to  speak  to  you  about. 
Before  I  enter  your  family,  your  sister 
and  you  have  a  claim  to  know  all  that  I 
can  tell  you  about  my  career.  Of  my 
worldly  prospects  I  have  already  spoken 
to  you.  There  is  only  one  point  which  I 
have  omitted  to  mention.  I  am  a  wid- 
ower. " 

The  Professor  raised  his  eyebrows. 
**  This  is  news  indeed,"  said  he. 

**  I  married  sh<»rtly  after  my  arrival  in 
Australia.  Miss  Thurston  was  her  name. 
I  met  her  in  society.  It  was  a  most  un- 
happy match." 

Some  painful  emotion  possessed  him. 
His  quick  expressive  features  quivered, 
and  his  white  hands  tightened  upon  the 
arms  of  the  chair.  The  Professor  turned 
away  toward  the  window.  "  You  are  the 
best  judge,"  he  remarked  ;  '^  but  I  should 
not  think  that  it  was  necessary  to  go  into 
details." 

*'  You  have  a  right  to  know  everything 
—you  and  Miss  Grey.  It  is  not  a  matter 
on  which  I  can  well  speak  to  her  direct. 
Poor  Jinnv  was  the  best  of  women,  but 
she  was  open  to  flattery,  and  she  was 
liable  to  be  misled  by  designing  persons. 
She  was  untrue  to  me.  Grey.  It  is  a 
hard  thing  to  say  of  the  dead,  but  she  was 
untrue  to  me.  She  fled  to  Auckland  with 
a  man  whom  she  had  known  before  her 
marriage.  The  brig  which  carried  them 
foundered,  and  not  a  soul  was  sa^ed." 

**  This  is  very  painful,  O'Brien,"  said 
the  Professor,  with  a  deprecatory  motion 
of  his  hand.  *'  I  cannot  see,  however, 
how  it  affects  yoiir  relation  to  my  sister." 

'*  I  have  eased  my  conscience,"  said 
O'Brien,  rising  from  his  chair  ;  **  I  have 
told  vou  all  that  there  is  to  tell.  I  should 
not  like  the  story  to  reach  you  through 
any  lips  but  my  own." 

"  Y'ou  are  right,  O'Brien.  Your  action 
has  been  most  honorable  and  considerate. 
But  you  are  not  to  blame  in  the  matter, 
save  that  perhaps  you  showed  a  little  pre- 
cipitancy m  choosing  a  life-partner  with- 
out due  care  and  inquiry." 

O'Brien  drew  his  hand  across  his  eyes. 
**  Poor  girl  !"  he  cried.  **  God  help  me, 
I  love  her  still  !     But  I  must  go." 

"  You  will  lunch  with  us  ?" 

**  No,  Professor ;  I  have  my  packing 
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still  to  do.  I  have  already  bade  Miss 
Grey  adieu.  In  two  months  I  shall  see 
you  again.'* 

**  You  will  probably  find  me  a  married 
man.*' 

*^  Married  I" 

*'  Yes,  I  have  been  thinking  of  it." 

'*  My  dear  Professor,  let  me  congratu- 
late you  with  all  my  heart.  I  had  no 
idea.     Who  is  the  lady  ?' ' 

"  Mrs.  O'James  is  her  name — a  widow 
of  the  same  nationality  as  yourself.  But 
to  return  to  matters  of  importance,  I 
should  be  very  happy  to  see  the  proofs  of 
your  paper  upon  the  vermiform  appendix. 
I  may  be  able  to  furnish  you  with  ma- 
terial for  a  footnote  or  two." 

**  Your  assistance  will  be  invaluable  to 
me,"  said  O'Brien  with  enthusiai^m,  and 
the  two  men  parted  in  the  hall.  The 
Professor  walked  back  into  the  dining- 
room,  where  his  sister  was  already  seated 
at  the  luncheon  table. 

**  I  shall  be  mariied  at  the  registrar's," 
he  remarked  ;  '*  I  should  strongly  recom- 
mend you  to  do  the  same." 

Professor  Ainslie  Grey  was  as  good  as 
his  word.  A  fortnight's  cessation  of  his 
classes  gave  him  an  opportunity  which 
was  too  good  to  let  pass.  Mrs.  O'James 
was  an  orphan,  without  relations  and  al- 
most without  friends  in  the  country. 
There  was  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a 
speedy  wedding.  They  were  married, 
accordingly,  in  the  quietest  manner  pos- 
sible, and  went  off  to  Cambridge  together, 
where  the  Professor  and  his  charming  wife 
were  present  at  several  academical  observ- 
ances, and  varied  the  routine  of  their 
honeymoon  by  incursions  into  biological 
laboratories  and  medical  libraries.  Scien- 
tific friends  were  loud  in  their  congratula* 
tions,  not  only  upon  Mrs.  Grey's  beauty, 
but  upon  the  unusual  quickness  and  in- 
telligence which  she  displayed  in  discuss- 
ing physiological  questions.  The  Profes- 
sor was  himself  astonished  at  the  accuracy 
of  her  information.  **You  have  a  re- 
markable range  of  knowledge  for  a  wom- 
an, Jeannette,"  he  remarked  upon  more 
than  one  occasion.  He  was  even  prepared 
to  admit  that  her  cerebrum  might  be  of 
the  normal  weight. 

One  foggy,  drizzling  morning  they  re- 
turned to  Birchespool,  for  the  next  day 
would  reopen  the  session,  and  Professor 
Ainslie  Grey  prided  himself  upon  having 
never  once  in  his  life  failed  to  appear  in 


his  lecture-room  at  the  very  stroke  of  the 
hour.  Miss  Ada  Grey  welcomed  them 
with  a  constrained  cordiality,  and  handed 
over  the  keys  of  office  to  the  new  mis- 
tress. Mrs.  Grey  pressed  her  warmly  to 
remain,  but  she  explained  that  she  had 
already  accepted  an  invitation  which  would 
engage  her  for  some  months.  The  same 
evening  she  departed  for  the  south  of 
England. 

A  couple  of  days  later  the  maid  carried 
a  card  just  after  breakfast  into  the  library 
where  the  Professor  sat  revising  his  morn- 
ing lecture.  It  announced  the  re-arrival 
of  Dr.  James  M*Murdo  O'Brien.  Their 
meeting  was  effusively  genial  on  the  part 
of  the  younger  man,  and  coldly  precise 
on  that  of  his  former  teacher. 

**  You  see  there  have  been  changes," 
said  the  Professor. 

''  So  I  heard.  Miss  Grey  told  me  in 
her  letters,  and  I  read  the  notice  in  the 
'  British  Medical  Journal.'  So  it's 
really  married  you  are.  How  quickly  and 
quietly  you  have  managed  it  all  !" 

'*  I  am  constitutionally  averse  to  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  show  or  ceremony. 
My  wife  is  a  sensible  woman — I  may  even 
go  the  length  of  saying  that,  for  a  wom- 
an,  she  is  abnormally  sensible.  She  quite 
agreed  with  me  in  the  course  which  I 
have  adopted." 

**  And  your  research  on  Yallisneria  ?" 

*' This  matrimonial  incident  has  inter- 
rupted it,  but  I  have  resumed  my  classes, 
and  we  shall  soon  be  quite  in  harness 
again." 

"  I  must  see  Miss  Grey  before  I  leave 
England.  We  have  corresponded,  and  I 
think  that  all  will  be  well.  She  must 
come  out  with  me.  I  don't  think  i  could 
go  without  her." 

The  Professor  shook  his  head.  *'  Your 
nature  is  not  so  weak  as  you  pretend,"  he 
sad.  ''  Sexual  questions  of  this  sort  are, 
after  all,  quite  subordinate  to  the  great 
duties  of  life.'' 

O'Brien  smiled.  '*  You  would  have 
me  take  out  my  Celtic  soul  and  put  in  a 
Saxon  one,"  he  said.  '*  Either  my  brain 
is  too  small  or  my  heart  is  too  big.  But 
when  may  I  call  and  pay  my  respects  to 
Mrs.  Grey  ?  Will  she  be  at  home  this 
afternoon  ?" 

"  She  is  at  home  now.  Come  into  the 
moming-room.  She  will  be  glad  to  make 
your  acquaintance." 

They  walked  across  the  linoleum-paved 
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hall.  The  Professor  opened  the  door  of 
the  room,  and  walked  in,  followed  by  his 
friend.  Mrs.  Grey  was  sitting  in  a  basket- 
chair  by  the  window,  light  and  fairy  like 
in  a  loose  flowing  pink  morning-gown. 
Seeing  a  visitor,  she  rose  and  swept  tow- 
ard them.  The  Professor  heard  a  dull 
thud  behind  him.  O'Btien  had  fallen 
back  into  a  chair,  with  his  hand  pressed 
ti&rht  to  his  side.  *' Jinny  !"  he  gasped 
—''Jinny  I" 

Mrs.  Grey  stopped  dead  in  her  advance, 
and  stared  at  him  with  a  face  from  which 
every  expression  had  been  struck  out  save 
one  of  utter  astonishment  and  horror. 
Then  with  a  sharp  in  taking  of  the  breath 
she  reeled,  and  would  have  fallen  had  the 
Professor  not  thrown  his  long  nervous 
arm  round  her. 

**  Tiy  this  sofa,"  said  he. 

She  sank  back  among  the  cushions  with 
the  same  white,  cold,  dead  look  upon  her 
face.  The  Professor  stood  with  his  back 
to  the  empty  fireplace  and  glanced  from 
the  one  to  the  other. 

**  So,  O'Brien,''  he  said  at  last,  **  you 
have  already  made  the  acquaintance  of  my 
wife?'' 

*•  Your  wife  !"  cried  his  friend,  hoarse- 
ly. **  She  is  no  wife  of  yours.  God 
help  me,  she  is  my  wife  1" 

The  ]?rofe8sor  stood  rigjidly  upon  the 
hearth-rug.  His  long,  thin  fingers  were 
intertwined,  and  his  head  had  sunk  a  little 
forward.  His  two  companions  had  eyes 
only  for  each  other. 

**  Jinny  !"  said  he, 

''James!" 

"  How  could  you  leave  me  so,  Jinny  ? 
How  could  you  nave  the  heart  to  do  it  ? 
I  thought  you  were  dead.  1  mourned 
for  your  death — ay,  and  you  made  me 
mourn  for  you  living.  You  have  withered 
my  life." 

She  made  no  answer,  but  lay  back 
among  the  cushions  with  her  eyes  still 
fixed  upon  him. 

'*  Why  do  you  not  speak  ?" 

"  Because  you  are  right,  James.  I 
have  treated  you  cruelly — shamefully. 
But  it  is  not  as  bad  as  you  think." 

"You  fled  with  De  Horta." 

"  No,  I  did  not.  At  the  last  moment 
my  better  nature  prevailed.  He  went 
alone.  But  I  was  ashamed  to  come  back 
after  what  I  had  written  to  you.  I  could 
not  face  you.  I  took  passage  alone  to 
England  under  a  new  name,  and  here  I 


have  lived  ever  since.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  I  was  beginning  life  again.  I  knew 
that  you  thought  I  was  drowned.  Who 
could  have  dreamed  that  fate  would  throw 
us  together  again  !  When  the  Professor 
asked  me — "  She  stopped  and  gave  a 
gasp  for  breath. 

"  You  are  faint,"  said  the  Professor — 
"  keep  the  head  low  ;  it  aids  the  cerebral 
circulation."       He   flattened    down    the 


cushions 


it 


I  am   sorry  to   leave    you. 


O'Brien  ;  but  I  have  my  cla^s  duties  to 
look  to.  Possibly  I  may  find  you  here 
when  I  return."  With  a  grim  and  rigid 
face  he  strode  out  of  the  room.  Not  one 
of  the  three  hundied  students  who  lis- 
tened to  his  lecture  saw  any  change  in  hia 
manner  and  appearance,  or  could  have 
guessed  that  the  austere  gentleman  in 
front  of  them  had  found  out  at  last  how 
hard  it  is  to  rise  above  one's  humanity. 
The  lecture  over,  he  performed  his  routine 
duties  in  the  laboratory,  and  then  drove 
back  to  his  own  house.  He  did  not  en- 
ter by  the  front  door,  but  passed  through 
the  garden  to  the  folding  glass  casement 
which  led  out  of  the  morning-room.  As 
he  approached  he  heard  his  wife's  voice 
and  O'Brien's  in  loud  and  animated  talk. 
Ho  paused  among  the  rose-bushes,  uncer- 
tain whether  to  interrupt  them  or  no. 
Nothing  was  further  from  his  nature  than 
to  play  the  eavesdropper ;  but  as  he 
stood,  still  hesitating,  words  fell  upon  his 
ear  which  struck  him  rigid  and  motion- 
less. 

"  You  are  still  my  wife.  Jinny,"  said 
O'Brien  ;  '.'  I  forgive  you  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart.  I  love  you,  and  I  have 
never  ceased  to  love  you,  though  you  had 
forgotten  me." 

"  No,  James,  my  heart  was  always  in 
Melbourne.  I  have  always  been  yours. 
I  thought  that  it  was  better  for  you  that 
I  should  seem  to  be  dead. " 

"  You  must  choose  between  us  now. 
Jinny.  If  you  determine  to  remain  here, 
I  shall  not  open  my  lips.  There  shall  be 
no  scandal.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
come  with  me,  it's  little  I  care  about  the 
world's  opinion.  Perhaps  I  am  as  much 
to  blame  as  you.  I  thought  too  much  of 
my  work  and  too  little  of  my  wife." 

The  Professor  heard  the  cooing,  caress- 
ing laugh  which  he  knew  so  well. 

"  I  shall  go  with  you,  James,"  she 
said. 

"  And  the  Professor— f 
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The  poor  Professor !     Bat  he  will 
not  mind  much,  James  ;  he  has  no  heart." 

**  We  must  tell  him  our  resolution.*' 

*'  There  is  no  need/' said  Professor  Ains- 
lie  Grey,  stepping  in  through  the  open 
casement.  ^ '  I  have  overheard  the  latter 
part  of  your  conversation.  1  hesitated 
to  interrupt  you  before  you  came  to  a  con- 
clusion.*' 

O'Brien  stretched  out  his  hand  and  took 
that  of  the  woman.  They  stood  together 
with  the  sunshine  on  their  faces.  The 
Professor  stood  on  the  casement  with  his 
hands  behind  his  back,  and  his  long  black 
shadow  fell  between  them. 

**  You  have  come  to  a  wise  decision," 
said  he.  '^  Go  back  to  Australia  together, 
and  let  what  has  passed  be  blotted  out  of 
your  lives." 

**  But  you — you — ^^"stammered  O'Brien. 

The  Prdfessor  waved  his  hand.  **  Never 
trouble  about  me,"  he  said. 

The  woman  gave  a  gasping  cry. 
**  What  can  I  do  or  say  ?"  she  wailed. 
''  How  could  I  have  foreseen  this?  I 
thought  my  old  life  was  dead.  But  it 
has  come  back  again,  with  all  its  hopes 
and  its  desires.  What  can  I  say  to  you, 
Ainslie  f  I  have  brought  shame  and  dis- 
grace upon  a  worthy  man.  I  have  blasted 
your  life.  How  you  must  hate  and  loathe 
me  !  I  wish  to  God  that  I  had  never 
been  born  1" 

**  I  neither  hate  nor  loathe  you,  Jean- 
nette,"  said  the  Professor,  quietly.  **  You 
are  wrong  in  regretting  your  birth,  for 
you  have  a  worthy  mission  before  you  in 
aiding  the  life-work  of  a  man  who  has 
shown  himself  capable  of  the  highest  order 
of  scientific  research.  I  cannot  with  jus- 
tice blame  you  personally  for  what  has 
occurred.  How  far  the  individual  monad 
is  to  be  held  responsible  for  hereditary 
and  engrained  tendencies,  is  a  question 
upon  which  science  has  not  yet  said  her 
last  word." 

He  stood  with  his  finger-tips  touching, 
and  his  body  inclined  as  one  who  is  grave- 
ly expounding  a  difficult  and  impersonal 
subject.  O'Brien  had  stepped  forward  to 
say  something,  but  the  other's  attitude 
and  manner  froze  the  words  upon  his  lips. 
Condolence  or  sympathy  would  be  an  im- 
pertinence to  one  who  could  so  easily 
merge  his  private  griefs  in  broad  questions 
of  abstract  philosophy. 

*'  It  is  needless  to  prolong  the  situa- 
tion,"  the  Professor  continued,   in  the 
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same  measured  tones.  ^*  My  brougham 
stands  at  the  door.  I  beg  that  you  wi!l 
use  it  as  your  own.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
as  well  that  you  should  leave  the  town 
without  unnecessary  delay.  Your  things, 
Jeannettc,  shall  be  forwarded." 

O'Brien  hesitated  with  a  hanging  head. 

I  hardly  dare  offer  you  my  hand,"  he 
said. 

*'  On  the  contrary.  I  think  that  of  the 
three  of  us  you  come  best  out  of  the  affair. 
You  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of." 

**  Your  sister—" 

**  I  shall  see  that  the  matter  is  put  to 
her  in  its  true  light.  Good-by  !  Let  me 
have  a  copy  of  your  recent  research. 
Good-by,  Jeannette  !" 

**  Good-by  !"  Their  hands  met,  and 
for  one  short  moment  their  eyes  also.  It 
was  only  a  glance,  but  for  the  first  and 
last  time  a  woman's  intuition  cast  a  light 
for  itself  into  the  dark  places  of  a  strong 
man's  soul.  She  gave  a  little  gasp,  and 
her  other  hand  rested  for  an  instant,  as 
white  and  as  light  as  thistle-down,  upon 
his  shoulder. 

**  James,  James  !"  she  cried.  "  Don't 
you  see  that  he  rs  stricken  to  the  heart  ?" 

He  smiled  gently  and  turned  her  quietly 
away  from  him.  **  It  is  a  little  sudden," 
he  said.  '^But  I  am  not  an  emotional 
man.  I  have  my  duties — my  research  on 
Vallisneria.  The  brougham  is  there. 
Your  cloak  is  in  the  hall.  Tell  John 
where  you  wish  to  be  driven.  He  will 
bring  you  any  things  you  need.  ^  Now 
go."  His  last  two  words  were  so  su(^- 
den,  so  volcanic,  in  such  contrast  to  his 
measured  voice  and  mask  like  face,  that 
they  swept  the  two  away  from  him.  He 
closed  the  door  behind  them  and  paced 
slowly  up  and  down  the  room.  Then  he 
passed  into  the  library  and  looked  out 
over  the  wire  blind.  The  carriage  whs 
rolling  away.  He  caught  a  last  glimpse 
of  the  woman  who  had  been  his  wife.  He 
saw  the  feminine  droop  of  her  head,  and 
the  long  curve  of  her  oeautiful  arm. 

**  She  is  weeping,"  he  muttered. 
**  She  is  sorrv  to  leave  me."  Then  he 
pulled  down  his  left  cuff  and  scribbled  a 
memorandum.  It  was  :  *'  Influence  of 
emotion  upon  the  lachrymal  secretion — 
how  and  why  ?" 

III. 

There  was  little  scandal  about  this  sin- 
gular domestic  incident.     The  Professor 
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had  few  personal  ftiends,  and  seldom 
went  into  society.  His  mairiaf^e  had  been 
so  quiet  that  most  of  his  colleagues  had 
never  ceased  to  regard  him  as  a  bachelor. 
Mrs.  Esdaile  and  a  few  others  might  talk, 
but  their  field  for  gossip  was  limited,  for 
they  could  only  guess  vaguely  at  the  eause 
of  this  sudden  separation. 

The  Professor  was  as  punctual  as  ever 
at  his  classes,  and  as  zealous  in  directing 
the  laboratory  work  of  those  who  studied 
under  him.  His  own  private  researches 
were  pushed  on  with  feverish  energy.  It 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  his  servants, 
when  they  came  down  of  a  morning,  to 
hear  the  shrill  scratch'ngs  of  his  tireless 
pen,  or  to  meet  him  on  the  staircase  as  he 
ascended,  gray  and  silent,  to  his  room. 
In  vain  his  friends  assured  him  that  such 
a  life  must  undermine  his  health.  He 
lengthened  his  hours  until  day  and  night 
was  one  long  ceaseless  task. 

Gradually  under  this  discipline  a  change 
came  over  his  appearance.  His  features, 
always  inclined  to  gauntnes^,  became  even 
sharper  and  more  pronounced.  There 
were  deep  lines  about  his  temples  and 
across  his  brow.  His  cheek  was  sunken 
and  his  complexion  bloodless.  His  knees 
gave  under  him  when  he  walked  ;  and 
once  wiien  passing  out  of  his  lecture-room 
he  fell  and  had  to  be  assisted  to  his  car- 
riage. 

This  was  just  before  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion ;  and  soon  after  the  holidays  com- 
menced, the  professors  who  still  remained 
in  Birchespool  were  shocked  to  hear  that 
their  brother  of  the  chair  of  physiology 


had  sunk  so  low  that  no  hopes  conld  be 
entertained  of  his  recovery.  Two  emi- 
nent physicians  had  consulted  over  his 
case  without  being  able  to  give  a  name  to 
the  affection  from  which  he  suffered.  A 
steadily  decreasing  vitality  appeared  to  be 
the  only  symptom  —  a  bodily  weakness 
which  left  the  mind  unclouded.  He  was 
much  interested  himself  in  his  own  case» 
and  made  notes  of  his  subjective  sensa- 
tions as  an  aid  to  diagnosis.  Of  his  ap- 
proaching end  he  spoke  in  his  usual  un- 
emotional and  somewhat  pedantic  fashion. 
"  It  is  the  assertion,"  he  said,  **  of  the 
liberty  of  the  individual  cell  as  opposed 
to  the  cell-commune.  It  is  the  dissolu- 
tion of  a  co-operative  society.  The  process 
is  one  of  great  interest." 

And  so  one  gray  morning  his  co-opera- 
tive society  dissolved.  Very  quietly  and 
softly  he  sank  into  his  eternal  sleep.  His 
two  physicians  felt  some  slight  embarrass- 
ment when  called  upon  to  fill  in  his  cer- 
tificate. 

*^  It  is  difficult  to  give  it  a  name,"  said 
one. 

**  Very,"  said  the  other. 

''If  he  were  not  such  an  unemotional 
roan,  I  should  have  said  that  he  had  died 
from  some  sudden  nervous  shock — from, 
in  fact,  what  the  vulgar  would  call  a 
broken  heart." 

'*  I  don't  think  poor  Grey  was  that  sort 
of  a  man  at  all." 

*'  Let  us  call  it  cardiac,  anyhow,"  said 
the  older  physician.  So  they  did  so.-— 
Blackwood* 8  Magazine, 
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The  list  of  literary  follies,  if  complete, 
would  be  a  long  one.  Scholars,  savants, 
men  of  letters,  have  in  all  times  and  coun- 
tries displayed  an  unedifying  readiness  to 
E lunge  into  rash  assertions  and  indulge  in 
azardous  inventions.  It  must  also  be 
admitted  that  their  sense  of  honor  has  not 
always  been  as  keen  as  one  could  wish, 
and  that  they  have  too  frequently  ex- 
hibited a  callosity  of  conscience  which  in 
the  unlearned  we  should  reprehend  with 
justifiable  severity.  One  feels  almost  in- 
clined to  drop  a  regretful  tear  as  one  re- 


cords the  following  instances  of  what  is 
euphemistically  called  ^*  sharp  practice'' 
on  the  part  of  those  who,  by  right  of 
scholarship  and  intellect,  should  have  been 
the  most  rigorous  guardians  of  morality. 

One  of  the  profoundest  scholars  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  Sigonio,  or  Sigonius, 
the  Modenese.  whose  writings,  as  Hallam 
observes,  exhibit  not  only  perspicuity  and 
precision,  but  as  much  elegance  as  their 
subjects  could  permit,  the  author  of  **  De 
Jure  Oivium  Romanorum"  and  "  De 
Jure  Italite^"  having  discovered  some  frag- 
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ments  of  Cicero  **  De  Consolatione,"  in- 
troduced them  in  a  treatise  to  which  he 
gH?e  the  same  title,  and  allowed  to  pass  as 
the  work  of  the  great  Roman  orator. 
Even  Tiraboschi  himself  was  deceived  at 
to  the  authorship,  until  he  met  with  some 
unpublished  letters  by  Sigonius,  wherein 
he  confessed  the  forgery. 

Corradino,  described  as  a  Venetian  poet 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  the  au- 
dacity to  announce  that  he  had  discovered 
at  Rome  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  ex- 
quisite lyrics  of  Catullus,  of  greater  antiq- 
uity and  correctness  than  any  prcv^iously 
known  ;  and  published  it  (at  Vienna, 
1708)  with  the  title  of  **  C.  Valerius  Cat- 
uUus,  in  integrum  restitutus."  There 
never  yet  was  knave  who  did  not  find 
dupes  willing  to  be  deceived,  but  this 
fictitious  edition  enjoyed  only  a  brief 
popularity. 

About  1788,  the  Latin  poet  Heerkens 
pretended  to  have  laid  tiands  upon  a  trag- 
edy entitled  *' Tereus,'*  written,  by  the 
Augustan  poet  Lucius  Varius,  and  pre- 
ferred a  request  that  it  might  be  printed 
at  the  press  of  the  Louvre.  The  French 
Ministry  referred  him  to  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions,  who  naturally  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  the  manuscript ;  but  this  wish 
Heerkens  refused,  because  unable  to 
giatify.  Ue  afterward  published  some 
pretended  fragments  of  the  tragedy  in  his 
*'  Icones"  (1787),  but  they  were  soon  de- 
tected as  borrowed  from  the*'Progne" 
of  Gregorio  Corrario,  which  was  printed 
at  Vienna  in  1658.  It  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand the  frame  of  mind  of  a  man  who 
could  deliberately  perpetrate  so  petty  a 
fraud,  when  he  must  have  known  that  its 
exposure  could  not  long  be  delayed. 

In  1880,  a  Spaniard  named  Marchina, 
then  attached  to  the  French  army  of  the 
Rhine,  diverted  himself,  while  detained 
during  the  winter  at  Bale,  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  staff,  in  composing  some  imita- 
tions of  Petronius  Arbiter,  which  were 
published  with  the    imaginative  title   of 

Fragmentum  Petronii,  ex  Bibliothecse 
S.  Gaili  antiquissimo  MS.  excerptum  .... 
Gall  ice  vertit  ac  notis  perpetuis  illustravit 
Lallemandus.'*  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  Marchina  intended  a  deliberate 
imposition.  We  might  as  well  accuse 
Lord  Lytton  of  deceiving  the  public  when 
he  professes  to  have  deciphered  his  ro- 
mance of  **  Zanoni*'  from  the  raysterions 
characters  of  a  Rosicrucian  manuscript,  or 


Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  he  put  before  the 
reader  as  responsible  for  some  of  his  fic- 
tions the  imaginary  Jedediah  Cleishbotham 
or  Jonas  Dryasdust.  But,  alas  I  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Spaniard's  '*  Fragment " 
E roved  too  much  for  his  vanity,  and  led 
im  to  publish,  under  his  own  name,  in 
1806,  a  fragment  of  Catullus,  which  he 
pretended  to  have  found  in  a  papyrus  re- 
cently unrolled  at  Herculaneum.  There- 
upon he  was  *'  hoist  with  his  own  petard." 
Professor  Eichstadt,  of  Jena,  took  up  and 
caricatured  the  fiction  by  proclaiming,  in 
August,  1887,  that  the  Jena  library  con- 
tained a  very  ancient  MS.«  in  which  were 
to  be  found  exactly  the  same  verses  of 
Catullus,  but  with  important  variations. 
Under  pretence  of  correcting  the  copyist's 
errors,  he  exposed  some  gross  errors  in 
prosody  committed  by  Marchina  ;  and  ho 
added  a  score  of  lines,  in  which,  continu- 
ing the  Spaniard's  political  allusions,  he 
made  Catullus  announce  the  Pacificator  of 
the  Universe. 

As  late  at  1844,  a  certain  M.  B6gin,  of 
Metz,  professed  to  have  discovered  in 
Spain  two  letters  of  Claudius  Numatianus 
Rutilius,  a  Latin  poet  of  the  5th  century, 
author  of  the  "  Itinerarium."  As  M. 
Begin  made  his  discovery  in  a  compara- 
tively remote  part  of  the  country,  he  es- 
caped the  difficulty,  so  often  experienced 
in  relation  to  such  '*  finds,"  of  showing 
the  original  MS.  to  the,  incredulous  ;  but 
there  seems  no  reason  why,  instead  of 
simply  giving  a  French  translation,  he 
should  not  have  published  the  entire  text 
of  the  two  letters.  All  he  did  was  to 
print  a  single  phrase  of  four  words — 
'*  alta  et  aurea  societas"  (the  high-gilded 
soeiety),  which  has  so  exceedingly  modern 
a  sound  as  to  suggest  a  tolerably  conclu- 
sive reason  for  M.  B6gin's  non-publication 
of  the  entire  text  of  Rutilius. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  convenient 
to  refer  to  the  violence  done  to  Shake- 
speare by  an  anonymous  MS.  corrector, 
whom  the  late  John  Payne  Collier  claimed 
to  have  unearthed.  In  1853  Collier  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Shakespeare  with  ex- 
tensive emendations,  copied,  he  said,  from 
a  recently  discovered  folio  of  1632,  and 
he  claimed  for  these  an  incontestable  au- 
thenticity. After  a  prolonged  contro- 
versy, he  was  compelled  to  submit  the 
corrected  folio  to  examination  by  the  ex- 
perts of  the  British  Museum,  and  it  was 
then  ascertained  beyond  dispute  that  the 
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annotator  was  not,  as  Collier  had  con- 
tended, a  contemporary  of  the  Shake- 
spearian stage,  but  a  **  modern  hand." 
Not  a  few  of  the  emendations  had  first 
been  pencilled,  and  afterward  laboriously 
inked  over.  The  object  of  this  forgery 
was,  of  course,  to  secure  the  acceptance 
of  C6llier*s  own  guesses  and  violent  tam- 
perings  with  Shakespeare's  texts,  by  foist- 
ing them  upon  an  eroendator  whose  au- 
thority would  seem  to  be  beyond  dis- 
pute. 

Forgeries,  or  fictions,  if  the  reader  pre- 
fer a  milder  word,  in  support  of  suspicious 
genealogies  or  historical  systems,  have 
been  numerous  enough.  Take  the  case  of 
Thomas  Dempster,  at  one  time  professor 
of  humanity  in  the  University  of  Bologna, 
and  afterward  James  the  First's  historiog- 
rapher-royal. The  slanderous  imputation 
that  all  history  is  more  or  less  a  mystery 
finds  considerable  support  in  this  patriotic 
Scotchman's  writings,  for  in  his  efforts  to 
extend  the  glories  of  ^*  Caledonia  stem 
and  wild"  hhperfervidum  ingenium  has  led 
him  to  invent  the  titles  of  books  which 
never  existed,  and  to  record  events  which 
never  took  place.  A  list  of  half  a  hun- 
dred of  his  works  is  given  by  Dr.  Irving 
in  his  **  Lives  of  Scottish  Worthies  ;" 
but  in  very  few  of  them,  I  suppose,  would 
it  be  safe  to  put  one's  trust. 

The  most  impudent  impostor  of  this 
kind  was  Annius  9f  Viterbo,  a  Domini- 
can, and  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace  un- 
der Pope  Alexander  VF.  As  he  figures  in 
the  elder  Disraeli's  well-known  pages,  I 
shall  refer  but  briefiy  to  his  achievements. 
In  1498  he  published  at  Rome,  under  the 
title  of  *'  Antiquitatum  variarum  Volumina 
XVIL,'*  a  collection  of  the  original 
works  of  such  myeteiious  worthies  as  Be- 
rosus,  Fabius  Pictor,  Myrsilius,  Sempron- 
ins,  Archilochus,  Cato,  Megasthenes, 
Manetho,  and  others,  all  of  which  he  said 
he  had  found  buried  in  the  earth  at  Man- 
tua. The  exultation  of  the  learned  over 
this  supposed  treasure-trove  was,  at  first, 
immense  ;  but  a  minute  examination 
gradually  disclosed  a  number  of  impor- 
tant errors,  and  before  long  the  fraud  was 
only  too  clearly  revealed.  It  is  still  a 
moot  point,  however,  whether  Annius 
was  the  fabricator  or  whether  he  was  im- 
posed upon  by  some  ingenious  and  un- 
scrupulous knave.  Perhaps  the  forgery 
was  at  first  intended  as  a  sly  jest  at  the 
ciedulity  of  the  learned,   which  Annius 


shrank  from  acknowledging  when  he  saw 
with  what  enthusiasm  it  was  accepted. 

'  A  much  more  serious  imposition  was  that 
of  the  "Decretals  of  Isidore,"  which 
were  forged  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
papal  supremacy,  and  for  eight  centuries 
fonned  the  foundation  of  the  canon  law 
and  ecclesiastical  discipline.  They  first 
made  their  appearance  about  840-850, 
and  to  recommend  them  to  the  faithful 
were  associated  with  the  honored  name  of 
Bishop  Isidore,  of  Seville,  a  voluminous 
writer  of  great  learning  and  genius,  who 
held  his  see  from  690  to  6<J6.  They  were 
introduced  at  Rome  in  864,  when  Pope 
Nicolas  referred  to  them  as  authentic.  It 
would  seem  that  he  was  brought  acquainted 
with  them  by  Rothad,  Bisliop  of  Sois- 
sons,  who  was  probably  privy  to  the  for- 
gery. But  that  the  Pope  knowingly 
adopted  an  imposture  we  need  not  assume. 
"The  principles  of  the  Decretals,"  says 
Canon  Robertson,  **  had  been  floating  in 
the  mind  of  the  age  ;  on  receiving  the 
forgeries,  the  Pope  recognized  in  them 
his  own  ideal  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  and 
he  welcomed  them  as  affording  an  his- 
torical-foundation for  it.  We  may,  there- 
fore (in  charity  at  least),  acquit  him  of 
conscious  fraud  in  this  matter,  although 
something  of  criminality  will  still  attach 
to  the  care  with  which  he  avoided  all  ex- 
amination of  their  genuineness,  and  to  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  welcomed  these 
pretended  antiquities,  coming  from  a  for- 
eign country,  in  disregard  of  the  obvious 
contfideration  that,  if  genuine,  they  must 
have  all  along  been  known  in  his  own 
city."  Dean  Milman,  however,  takes  a 
much  less  lenient  view  of  the  Pope's  con- 
dnct. 

These  Decretals  contain  nearly  a  hun- 
dred letters  written  (probably  by  Bene- 
dict, a  deacon  of  Mentz)  in  the  names  of 
the  early  bishops  of  Rome,  beginning  with 
Clement  and  Anacletus,  the  contemporaries 
of  the  Apostles — also  some  letters  from 
supposed  correspondents  to  the  Popes, 
and  the  acts  of  some  imaginary  councils. 
Their  spuriousness  is  proved  by  their  gross 
anachronisms  and  by  other  instances  of 
clumsiness  and  ignorance.  Some  of  the 
forgeries  were  of  earlier  manufacture,  such 
as  the  **  Donation  of  Constantine  ;"  a 
great  part  of  the  other  materials  have  been 
traced  to  various  sources  —  scriptural, 
liturgical,  historical,  and  legendary — the 
forger's  task  having  been  to  gather  and 
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connect  them  m  something  like  order  and 
sequence,  and  give  them  the  appearance 
of  binding  authority. 

The  forged  "  Donation  of  Constantine," 
to  which  I  have  just  referred,  made  its 
appearance  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighth 
or  early  in  the  ninth  century,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investing  with  a  venerable  au- 
thenticity the  claims  of  the  Popes  to  a 
wider  jurisdiction.  Constantine,  so  runs 
the  story,  was  baptized  by  Pope  Sylvester, 
and,  at  his  baptism,  was  miraculously 
healed  of  a  leprosy  from  which  he  had 
long  suffered  ;  wherefore  he  relinquished 
Rome  to  the  Pope,  conferred  on  him  the 
right  of  wearing  a  golden  crown  and 
other  insignia  of  sovereign  dignity,  and 
endowed  the  Apostolic  See  with  the 
Lateran  Palace,  and  with  all  the  provinces 
of  Italy  **  or"  the  western  regions.  The 
forgery  maintained  its  credit  throughout 
the  middle  ages  ;  but  when  the  critical 
spirit  awoke  in  the  fifteenth  century  it  was 
assailed  and  exposed  by  Nicholas  of  Cusa, 
by  Bishop  Reginald  Pecock,  and,  most 
conclusively,  by  Lorenzo  Valla.  On  this 
and  similar  subjects  the  reader  may  con- 
sult Dr.  Dollinger's  **  Papst-Fabeln."  I 
may  also  refer  him  to  Gibbon's  stately 
recital  of  the  circumstances  in  his  49th 
chapter ;  and  I  may  remind  him  of 
Ariosto's  contemptuous  allusion  to  the 
fictitious  deed  in  his  **  Orlando  Furioso" 
(31,  80),  where  he  describes  the  Paladin 
Astolpho  as  finding  it  in  the  moon  among 
the  things  that  had  been  lost  upon  earth  : 

Qaesto  era  il  dono  (se  perd  die  lece) 
Che  Constantino  al  baon  Silvestro  feoe. 

Dante  also  mentions  (but  not  incredulous- 
ly, for  in  his  time  the  fable  had  not  been 
exposed)  Constantine's  baptism  : 

As  in  Soracte,  Constantind  besouRht, 
To  onre  his  leprosy,  Sylvester's  aid. 

Spain,  the  land  of  the  Cid,  is  also  the 
home  of  some  superlative  literary  mystifi- 
cations. Thus,  late  in  the  16th  century, 
the  Jesuit,  Jerome  de  Uyguera,  made  a 
bold  attempt  to  dispel  the  clouds  which 
rest  upon  the  introduction  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  into  his  country.  Availing  him- 
self of  the  traditions  which  lingered  among 
its  mountains  and  valleys,  and  of  such 
documents  as  he  could  anywhere  collect, 
he  compiled  a  series  of  chronicles,  and 
cooUv  attributed  them  to  Flavius  Dexter, 
an  historian  cited  by  St.  Jerome,  whose 
works  have   been   lost.       In   his  modus 


operandi  the  Jesnit  showed  a  craft  worthy 
of  the  traditional  reputation  of  his  order, 
and  evaded  the  difficulty  with  respect  to 
the  original  manuscript,  which  has  so  often 
tripped  up  the  literary  forger.  He  took 
into  his  confidence  one  of  his  brethren,  a 
certain  Torialba,  who  started  off  into  Ger- 
many, and  with  commendable  celerity  re- 
ported his  discovery,  in  the  library  of 
Fnlda,  of  an  authentic  manuscript,  com« 
prising  the  chronicles  of  Dexter,  Maximus, 
and  others.  The  Jesuits  endorsed  the  re- 
port, and  Torialba  forwarded  a  copy  of 
the  manuscript  to  J.  Oalderon,  who  pub- 
lished it  at  Saragossa,  in  1620,  with  the 
title  of  **  Fragmentum  Chronici  Fl.  Dextri 
cum  Chronico  Marci  Maximi,"  etc.  The 
more  effectually  to  blind  the  lynx  eyes  of 
suspicion,  Hyguera  had  been  satisfied 
with  explaining  different  passages  of  the 
text  with  notes  ;  but  he  died  before  his 
compilatiooi  was  given  to  the  world. 
Heavens  I  what  a  pen-and-ink  controversy 
it  stirred  up — a  battle  of  the  books,  in* 
which  assailants  and  defenders  of  its  au- 
thenticity charged  each  other  gallantly  ! 
Enough  to  say  that  the  victory  finally 
rested  with  the  assailants,  as  represented 
by  the  iearned  Thomas  Vargas. 

The  reader  will  probably  be  acquainted 
with  L.  A.  Conde's  '*  Historia  de  la 
Dominacion  de  los  Arabes  en  Espafia," 
of  which  there  are  translations  both  in 
French  and  English.  Ear\y  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  this  was  anticipated  by  a 
book  with  a  similar  title,  written  by  Michel 
de  Lufia,  Arabic  interpreter  in  the  service 
of  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  who  affirmed, 
however,  that  it  was  translated  from  an 
Arabian  chronicle,  whose  author,  he  said, 
one  Abul-Cacion,  had  been  a  witness  of 
the  events  he  related.  His  romai!ce  en- 
joyed a  great  popularity  in  Spain  for 
many  years,  and  became  the  basis  of  most 
of  the  national  histories.  Though  it  has 
long  been  known  as  a  forgery,  its  credit 
is  not  wholly  extinguished. 

The  Inghirami  forgeries  wore  the  ear- 
liest example,  I  suppose,  of  those  sham 
antiquities  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  so 
pleasantly  ridiculed  in  *'  The  Antiquary.'* 
The  learned  were  surprised,  in  1637,  by 
the  appearance  of  a  magnificent  folio,  en- 
titled '^  Etruscarum  Antiquitatum  Frag- 
menta,"  in  which  the  antiquary  Curzio 
Inghirami  transcribed  the  inscriptions  and 
a  fragment  of  a  chronicle,  dating  sixty 
years  before  the  vulgar  era,  engraved  in 
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uncial  characters  on  numeroas  ''  Etruscan 
relics"  that  had  been  exhumed,  he  said, 
in  the  grounds  of  his  family  at  Rome. 
He  afterward  published  a  quatto  volume 
of  more  than  one  thousand  pages  to  vin- 
dicate their  authenticity.  Their  fictitious 
character,  however,  was  soon  established. 
Curzio  was  not  suspected  of  their  au- 
thorship. *'The  design  was  probably 
merely  to  raise  the  antiquity  of  Yoltaterra, 
the  family  estate  of  the  Inghiiami,  and  for 
this  purpose  one  of  its  learned  branches 
had  bequeathed  his  posterity  a  collection 
of  spurious  historical  monuments  which 
tended  to  overturn  all  received  ideas  on 
the  first  ages  of  history." 

Nearly  a  century  later  came  into  the 
world  of  fiction  the  **  Analecta  Belgica" 
of  Gerard  Dunbar  (1719),  a  rhymed 
chronicle  of  the  Counts  of  Holland,  Ein 
nearly  twelve  hundred  verses,  which  its 
author  attributed  to  a  Benedictine  monk 
named  Kolyn,  of  the  Abbey  of  Egmont, 
near  Haarlem.  For  awhile  it  made  a 
great  noise,  but  about  twenty  years  later 
the  critics,  as  is  their  way,  pricked  the 
bladder,  and  it  immediately  collapsed. 

There  is  the  vulgar  and  more  common- 
place mystification  of  Edward  Kelly, 
alchemist  and  astrologer,  who  professed, 
while  lodging  at  an  obscure  inn  in  Wales, 
to  have  obtained  from  the  landlord  an  old 
manuscript,  undecipherable  by  the  pt^o- 
fanum  vulgu8,  which  had  been  found  in 
the  tomb  of  a  bishop  in  the  chuich  hard 
by — that  is,  it  is  said,  in  the  church  of 
Glastonbury  Abbey.  By  means  of  this 
manusciipt  (known  as  '*  The  Book  of  St. 
Dunstan")  Kelly  obtained  an  introduc- 
tion to  Dr.  Dee,  the  greatest  of  our  Eng- 
lish magicians.  There  can  be  no  reasona- 
ble doubt  but  that  it  was  compiled  by  the 
ingenious  Kelly  himself. 

The  story  of  the  imposture  of  Joseph 
Vella,  whilom  chaplain  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  reads  like  a  romance.  Being  at 
Palermo  in  1782,  he  accompanied  the  am- 
bassador of  Morocco,  Mohammed-ben- 
01  ham,  on  a  visit  to  the  Abbey  of  Saint 
Martin,  where  he  was  entertained  with 
the  sight  of  an  Arabic  manuscript  of  great 
antiauity.  Listening  to  the  chatter  of  the 
mouKs  about  their  hopes  of  finding  in  the 
Arabian  writers  the  data  which  would  en- 
able them  to  fill  up  a  lacuna  of  two  cen- 
turies in  the  Sicilian  annals,  Vella  seized 
upon  the  idea  ;  and  it  was  not  very  long 
before  he  delighted  the  hearts  of  all  true 


Sicilians  with  the  intelligence  that  the 
Morocco  ambassador,  in  looking  over  the 
conventual  library,  had  put  his  band  upon 
a  precious  manuscript  containing  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  Arabian  gover- 
nors of  Sicily  and  their  sovereigns  in  Africa. 

To  confirm  the  authenticity  of  this  pie- 
tended  '*  find,"  and' to  increase  its  impor- 
tance in  the  eyes  of  his  patron,  Airoldi, 
archbishop  of  Heraklia,  who,  he  knew, 
would  spare  no  cost  in  the  publication  of 
a  work  of  such  historic  interest,  the  in- 
genious Vella  invented  a  correspondence 
between  himself  and  the  ambassador,  who 
had  returned  to  Morocco.  The  fruit  of 
this  imaginary  correspondence  was  not 
only  the  assurance  that  a  second  and  more 
complete  copy  of  the  monastic  manuscript 
existed  in  the  library  at  Fez,  but  the  dis- 
covery of  another  work,  forming  a  contin- 
uation of  it,  as  well  as  of  a  series  of  coins 
and  medals,  illustrative  and  confirmatory 
of  their  historical  and  chronological  de- 
tails. 

So  brilliantly  successful  was  this  little 
drama  that  the  King  of  Naples,  to  whom 
Vella  presented  his  translation  in  manu- 
script, proposed  to  send  him  on  a  mission 
to  Morocco  to  purchase,  or  copy,  in  the 
libraries  of  that  State  all  the  Arabian 
manuscripts  bearing  on  the  history  of  his 
kingdom.  What  a  field  would  have  been 
opened  to  Vella's  invention  if  this  project 
had  been  carried  out  I 

The  translation  of  the  newly-found 
Arabic  manuscript  was  announced  in  1786 
in  all  the  journals  of  Europe,  and  the  first 
volume  was  published  in  1789  under  the 
title  of  '*  Codice  Diplomatico  di  Sicilia 
sotto  il  govemo  degli  Arabi,  pnblicato  per 
opera  e  studio  di  Alfonso  Airoldi."  The 
sixth  appeared  in  1793.  The  first  volume 
was  dedicated  to  the  King  of  Naples  and 
the  second  to  the  Queen. 

The  Archbishop  next  desired  to  publish 
the  whole  of  Vella*s  so-called  Arabic  text, 
and  for  this  purpose  obtained  a  fount  of 
Arabic  characters  from  Bodoni.  An 
artist,  named  Di  Bella,  was  commissioned 
to  engrave  the  coins  and  medals  fabricated 
by  Vella — who,  by  the  way,  to  render 
more  difficult  the  detection  of  his  fraud, 
had  obliterated  the  greater  portion  of  the 
monastic  manuscript.  At  last,  in  1795, 
at  the  expense  of  the  King  of  Naples,  was 
published  at  Palermo  the  first  volumes  of 
the  two  editions,  the  principal  of  which, 
a  costly  folio,  contained  the  Arabic  text 
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vith  tbe  Italian  translation  of  the  manu- 
script "  discovered*'  at  Fez,  under  the 
imposing  title  of  '*  Kitab  Divan  Misr,  or 
Libro  del  Consiglio  d'Egitto''  (Book  of 
the  Egyptian  Divan  or  Council).  So  far, 
SD  good.  Yella  probably  thought  himself 
in  Sicily  safe  from  exposure  ;  but  Neme- 
sis, determined  on  his  punishment,  sent, 
as  a  tourist  to  the  island  of  volcanic  fires, 
a  German  orientalist — J.  Eager.  As  a 
matter  of  course  he  heard  of  the  historical 
treasure-trove  ;  procured  a  copy  of  Yella's 
folio,  examined  it,  and  at  once  detected 
the  imposture.  Airoldi,  however,  stood 
gallantly  by  his  fraudulent  protege^  and, 
determined  at  all  costs  to  save  him,  ap- 
pointed a  commission  of  five  highly  re- 
spectable persons,  against  whom  the  only 
ODJection  was  that  they  did  not  know  a 
word  of  Arabic.  Their  mode  of  proced- 
ure should  have  been  this  :  they  should 
have  placed  before  Yella  the  Arabic  text 
of  the  *'  Codice  Diplomatico,"  and  have 
required  him  to  translate  at  sight  what- 
ever passage  they  thought  fit  to  point  out 
to  him.  His  Italian  version  would  have 
served  them  as  a  comparison  to  ascertain 
if  he  translated  accurately,  and  if  he  con- 
tradicted himself  in  the  printed  version. 
But  the  absence  from  the  tribunal  of  an 
Arabic  scholar  nullified  the  verification. 

Yella  committed  to  memory  two  or 
three  passages  of  his  translation  ;  and 
when  the  Arabic  translation  was  laid  be- 
fore him  he  chose  whatever  page  he 
pleased,  as  if  he  had  opened  upon  it  acci- 
dentally, and  proceeded  to  repeat  by  rote 
what  he  had  learned.  The  commissioners 
would  never  have  arrived  at  a  satisfactory 
result  if  Yella  had  not  at  length  made  a 
clean  breast  of  it,  and  acknowledged  his 
deception.  Finally,  in  1796,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  fifteen  years'  imprisonment,  and 
had  abundant  leisure,  therefore,  to  regret 
that  visit  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Martin 
which  had  tempted  him  into  the  ways  of 
dishonesty. 

As  late  as  1836  the  scientific  world  was 
fluttered  in  its  dove-cots  by  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Greek  translation,  by  Philon 
of  By  bios,  of  Sanchoniathon,  the  PhoBui- 
cian  historian,  had  turned  up  in  an  obscure 
convent  in  Portugal.  The  discovery  was 
well  calculated  to  awaken  profound  inter- 
est, since  of  Sanchoniathon's  history  of 
Phoenicia  we  possess  only  a  few  fragments 
inserted  by  Eusebius  in  his  *'*'  Preparatio 
Evangelica,"  and  these  refer  exclusively 


to  the  cosmogony.  A  few  months  passed, 
and  behold  I  the  press  at  Hanover  pub- 
lished  an  '^  Analysis  of  the  Primitive  His- 
tory of  the  Phoenicians,  by  Sanchoniathon, 
compiled  from  the  newly -found  manu- 
script of  the  complete  translation  by 
Philo,"  with  observations  by  F.  \\aym- 
feld.  It  was  enriched  with  tifac'simile  of 
the  manuscript  and  an  introduction  by 
Grotefend,  the  learned  director  of  the 
Hanover  Lyceum.  Great  was  the  mortifi- 
cation of  this  celebrated  scholar  when  ho 
found  that  he  had  been  the  too  easy  dupe 
of  Waymfeld,  a  young  student  of  Bremen, 
whose  work,  however,  teems  to  have  been 
distinguished  by  a  fine  imagination  and  a 
wide  and  deep  knowledge  of  Semitic  an- 
tiquities. 

Some  interesting  examples  of  literary 
mystifications  belong  to  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  and  of  two  of  the  best  known 
one  had  its  origin  in  the  Scottish  High- 
lands, the  other  on  the  banks  of  the 
Severn. 

It  was  in  1760  that  James  Macpherson, 
a  Highland  schoolmaster,  gave  the  signal 
for  a  prolonged  and  bitter  contention  in 
the  republic  of  letters,  by  the  publication 
of  his  **  Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry," 
collected  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  translated  from  the  Erse  or  Gaelic 
language.  These,  in  the  previous  year, 
he  had  submitted  to  Home,  the  author  of 
**  Douglass,"  professing  to  have  heard 
them  recited  in  the  Highlands.  Their 
success  was  immediate  and  immense  ;  and 
Scottisti  enthusiasts  hastened  to  provide 
him  with  ample  funds  that  he  might  col- 
lect further  remains  of  a  poetry  which  was 
considered  to  be  essentially  national.  His 
mission  proved  unexpectedly  prosperous  ; 
for  he  recovered  two  full-blown  epics, 
respectively  entitled  **  Fingal "  (in  six 
books)  and  ^'  Timora"  (in  eight  books), 
which  he  attributed  to  a  Gaelic  poet 
named  Ossian  or  Ossin.  They  were  pub- 
lished, with  notes  and  translations,  in 
1763,  and  achieved  a  wide  popularity,  on 
the  Continent  not  less  than  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  When  the  first  loud  chorus  of 
praise  and  panegyric,  however,  had  sub- 
sided, the  voice  of  detraction  began  to 
make  itself  heard.  Macpherson  was  ac- 
cused of  having  imposed  his  own  compo- 
sitions, in  a  Gaelic  garb,  upon  the  public  ; 
and  a  violent  controversy  arose,  the  echoes 
of  which  have  scarcely  died  away  in  our 
own  time.    On  the  side  of  the  Gael  fought 
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Lord  Karnes  and  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Gray, 
and  Blair  ;  against  him  were  marshalled 
Dr.  Johnson,  David  Hnme,  Pinkcrton,  and 
Malcolm  Laing.  The  opinion  at  which 
the  best  critics  have  arrived  is  stated  very 
succinctly  by  Lord  Neaves  :  **  The  Os- 
sianic  poems,  so  far  as  original,  ought  to 
be  considered  generally  as  Irish  composi- 
tions relating  to  Irish  personages,  real  or 
imaginary,  and  to  Irish  events,  historical 
or  legendary  ;  but  they  indicate  also  a  free 
communication  between  the  two  countries, 
and  may  be  legitimately  regarded  by  the 
Scottish  Celts  as  a  literature  in  which  they 
have  a  direct  interest,  written  in  their  an- 
cient tongue,  recording  traditions  common 
to  the  Gaelic  tribes,  and  having  been  long 
preserved  and  diffused  in  the  Scottish 
Highlands.'*  But  he  adds  :  **  The  poems 
published  by  Macpherson  as  the  composi- 
tions of  Ossian,  whether  in  their  English 
or  their  Gaelic  form,  are  not  genuine  com- 
positions as  they  stand,  and  ate  not  en- 
titled to  any  weight  or  authority  in  them- 
selves, being  partly  fictitious,  but  partly, 
at  the  same  time,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent,  copies  or  adaptations  of  Ossianic 
poetry  current  in  the  Highlands."  I 
should  be  inclined,  after  careful  study  of 
the  Macpherson  epics,  to  modify  Lord 
Neaves's  judgment  in  the  direction  of 
further  restriction,  and  to  say  that  they 
are  to  a  very  limited  extent  based  upon 
actual  Ossianic  remains. 

When  Thomas  Chatterton  was  a  pupil 
at  the  Bristol  Charity  School,  known  as 
Colston's  or  the  Bluecoat,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  spend  his  holidays  in  the  beauti- 
ful old  church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe, 
among  its  famous  figures  of  knight  and 
lady,  squire  and  monk,  its  fine  engraved 
brasses,  its  altar-tombs,  and  ancient  sculp- 
tures ;  and  there  and  then  he  seems  to 
have  conceived  the  idea  of  a  series  of 
poems,  based  on  the  early  history  of  Bris- 
tol, to  be  written  in  the  character  of  one 
Thomas  Rowley,  parish  priest  of  St. 
John's.  The  idea  was  partly  suggested, 
perhaps,  by  his  researches  among  a  pile  of 
medieval  documents  which  had  long  lain 
in  the  Treasury  House,  a  chamber  over  the 
north  porch  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  but 
had  been  removed  to  his  own  residence  by 
Chatterton 's  father,  the  parish  schoolmas- 
ter. In  September,  1768,  a  new  bridge 
across  the  Avon  was  opened  with  great 
public  rejoicings,  and  a  few  days  afterward 
appeared  in  the  Bristol  Weekly  Journal 


what  purported  to  be  a  contemporary  de- 
scription (from  an  old  manuscript)  of  the 
opening  of  the  old  bridge,  which  naturally 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  When 
it  was  known  that  Chatterton  had  trans- 
mitted it  to  the  newspaper,  he  was  strong- 
ly pressed  to  state  where  he  had  obtained 
this  precious  manuscript,  the  genuineness 
of  which  no  one  seems  to  have  suspected. 
After  some  hesitation  he  unfolded  the  fic- 
tion which  loaded  his  memory  with  so 
much  obloquy,  and  made  his  life  so  dis- 
astrous a  failure,  namely,  that  *^  he  had 
received  the  paper  in  question,  together 
with  many  other  manuscripts,  from  his 
father,  who  had  found  them  in  a  large 
chest  in  the  upper  room  over  the  chapel,' 
on  the  north  side  of  Redcliffe  Church.'' 

It  now  became  necessary  that  he  should 
produce  these  manuscripts,  and  thus  he 
was  drawn  on  from  a  comparatively  inno- 
cent mystification,  of  a  kind  common 
enough  in  the  annals  of  literature,  to  the 
perpetration  of  a  commonplace  fraud. 
The  Treasure  House  chest  supplied  him 
with  parchments ;  and  his  calligraphic 
skill,  together  with  the  application  of 
ochre  and  other  pigments,  enabled  him  to 
produce  such  imitations  of  medieval 
documents  as  satisfied  the  not  very  critical 
appetite  of  the  Bristol  antiquaries.  Fly- 
ing at  higher  game,  he  submitted  some 
Rowley  poems  to  Horace  Walpole,  who 
referred  them  to  the  poets  Gray  and 
Mason  ;  both  at  once  pronounced  them 
forgeries.  The  closing  chapters  of  Chat- 
terton's  sad  story  do  not  come  within  the 
object  of  this  paper  ;  and,  in  truth,  it  is 
a  story  too  well  known  to  bear  or  need 
repetition.  The  only  extraordinary  thing 
about  his  forgeries  is  their  undoubted 
literary  merit,  and  their  vast  superiority 
to  his  own  poems  written  in  everyday 
English.  His  strength  as  a  poet  seems  to 
have  been  derived  wholly  from  the  past, 
or  rather  from  its  picturesque  accessories  ; 
for  the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  Rowley 
poems  are  thoroughly  modem,  though ' 
their  subjects  and  language  are  medissval. 
''  Whether,  in  the  composition  of  these 

Eoems,"  says  Professor  Masson,  **  it  was 
is  habit  first  to  write  in  ordinary  phrase- 
ology, and  then,  by  the  help  of  glossaries, 
to  translate  what  he  had  written  into 
archaic  language,  or  whether  he  had  by 
practice  become  so  far  master  of  ancient 
words  and  expressions  as  to  be  able  to 
write  directly  in  the  fictitious  dialect  he 
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had  prescribed  for  himself,  certain  it  is 
that,  whenever  his  thoughts  and  fancies 
attained  their  highest  strain,  he  either  was 
whirled  into  the  archaic  form  by  an  irre- 
sistible instinct,  or  deliberately  adopted  it. 
Up  to  a  certain  point,  as  it  were,  Chatter- 
ton  could  remain  himself  ;  but  the  mo- 
ment he  was  hurried  past  that  point,  the 
moment  he  attained  to  a  certain  degree  of 
sublimity,  or  fervor,  or  solemnity  in  his 
conceptions,  and  was  constrained  to  con- 
tinue at  the  same  pitch,  at  that  moment 
be  reverted  to  the  fifteenth. century,  and 
passed  into  the  soul  of  Rowley.''  So  one 
has  sometimes  seen  an  actor,  who  in  the 
clothes  of  everyday  life  is  tame  and  com- 
monplace, develop  into  a  gallant  cavalier, 
bold,  original,  and  picturesque,  when  he 
assumes  the  plumed  hat,  doublet  and 
trunks  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  1803,  C.  Vanderbourg,  a  man  of  let- 
ters of  some  distinction,  published  a  series 
of  graceful  poems  under  the  name  of 
Clotilde  de  Surville,  a  poetess,  as  was 
alleged,  of  the  reign  of  Charles  Y IL ,  and 
a  friend  and  correspondent  of  Charles, 
the  poet-Duke  of  Orleans.  These  verses 
had  remained  unknown  till  1782,  when 
her  descendant,  Joseph  Etienne,  Marquis 
de  Surville,  discovered  them  while  search- 
ing the  family  archives,  studied  the  lan- 
guage, and  deciphered  the  handwriting, 
and  rejoiced  that  among  bis  forbears  he 
could  reckon  so  sweet  a  singer.  In  1791, 
during  the  troubles  of  the  Revolution,  he 
emigrated  ;  but,  most  unaccountably,  left 
Clotilde's  manuscript  behind  him,  and  of 
course  it  perished,  with  other  heiriooms, 
when  the  populace  plundered  and  set  fire 
to  his  chateau.  In  1798  the  Marquis  un- 
wisely reappeared  in  France,  and  was  shot 
as  a  returned  imigre ;  but  some  copies 
which  he  made  of  his  ancestress's  poems 
were  given  by  his  widow  to  Vanderbourg, 
and  were  thus  preserved  for  the  world's 
delectation. 

Such  was  the  story.  The  poems  when 
published  received  at  first  a  hearty  wel- 
come, but  by-and-by  messieurs  the  critics 
began  to  look  into  them  with  those  sharp 
eyes  of  theirs,  and  soon  detected  incon- 
testable proof  of  their  recent  origin,  in 
theii'  metrical  variety,  accuracy  of  scan- 
sion, and  purity  of  language,  as  well  as  in 
their  prevailing  sentiment ;  in  fact,  they 
were  eighteenth-century  poems  tricked  out 
in  fifteenth-century  archaisms.  More- 
over, they  contained  allusions  to  events  of 


which  Clotilde,  unless  possessed  of  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  could  have  known 
nothing.  There  was  a  quotation  from 
Lucretius,  whose  works  did  not  penetrate 
into  France  until  half  a  century  later  ;  and 
an  allusion  to  the  seven  satellites  of  Sat- 
urn, the  first  of  which  was  not  observed 
until  1655  (by  Huyghens)  and  the  last 
until  1789  (by  Herschel).  And  finally, 
at  the  beginning  of  her  volume  Clotilde 
placed  a  translation  of  an  ode  of  Sappho, 
though  the  fragments  ascribed  to  that 
poetess  were  not  printed  till  long  after 
Clotilde's  death.  It  was  suQiciently  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  the  poems  to  which 
the  name  of  Clotilde  de  Surville  was  at- 
tached could  never  have  been  written  by 
her,  though  it  is  not  equally  clear  whether 
these  compositions  proceeded  from  the 
pen  of  the  Marquis  de  Surville  or  from 
that  of  Vanderbourg. 

The  career  of  the  real  Clotilde  may  be 
sketched  in  a  few  words :  Marguerite 
E16onore  Clotilde  de  Vallon  Chalys  was 
born  at  the  Ch&teau  de  Vallon,  in  Lan- 
guedoc,  in  1405.  From  her  mother  she 
inherited  a  taste  and  a  talent  for  the  belles 
leitres,  which  became  conspicuous  at  an 
early  age,  for  she  was  only  eleven  when 
she  translated  one  of  Plutarch's  odes  with 
so  much  success  that  Christine  de  Pisan, 
upon  reading  it,  exclaimed  :  **  I  must 
yield  to  this  child  all  my  rights  to  the 
sceptre  of  Parnassus."  In  1421  she  mar- 
ried Berenger  de  Surville,  a  gallant  young 
knight,  to  whom  she  was  passionately  at- 
tached. Seven  years  later  her  husband 
fell  at  the  siege  of  Orleans  ;  and  there- 
after she  devoted  herself  to  the  education 
of  girls  who  gave  indications  of  poetical 
capacity,  among  whom  were  Sophie  de 
Lyonne  and  Jilliette  de  Vivarez.  Her 
poems  attracted  the  attention  of  Charles, 
the  poet-Duke  of  Orleans,  vho  made  them 
known  to  Queen  Marguerite.  This  prin- 
cess, failing  to  induce  Clotilde  to  abandon 
the  seclusion  of  her  widowhood,  sent  to 
her  a  crown  of  artificial  lauiels,  sur- 
mounted by  twelve  pearls  with  golden 
studs  and  silver  leaves,  and  the  device 
'*  Marguerite  (the  pearl)  of  Scotland  to 
the  Marguerite  of  Helicon,' '  a  compliment 
quite  in  the  taste  of  that  age.  The  date 
of  Clotilde's  death  is  uncertain  ;  but  as 
she  celebrated  the  victory  of  Charles 
VIII.,  at  Fornova  (1495),  she  must  have 
been  upward  of  ninety  when  she  died. 

Among  the  poems  published  by  Van- 
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derbourg  many  are  remarkable  for  their 
tefinement  and  delicacy.  That  such  is 
the  case  the  reader  may  judge  from  the 
following  **  Verselets  d  mon  Premier- 
n^."*  I  give  also  the  translation  (of  the 
first  three  verses)  by  Longfellow  : 

0  cher  enfantelet,  vrai  ponrctrait  de  ton  p^re, 
Dors  snr  le  seyn  que  ta  bouche  a  presse  ! 

Dors,  petist ;  cloz,  amy,  snr  le  seyn  de  ta  m^re, 
Tien  doalx  oeillet  par  le  somme  oppress^  ! 

Bel  amy,  cher  petist,  que  ta  pnpile  teadre 
Gouste  nng  sommeil  qui  pins  n*y  faict  ponr 
moy ! 
Je  veiile  poor  te  veoir,  te  noorrir,  te  d^fendre  ; 
Ainz  qu'il  m'est  doolx  ne  veiller  que  por 
toy! 

Dors,  mien  enfantelet,  mon  soolcy,  mon  idole, 
Dors  sar  mun  seyn,  le  seyn  qui  t*a  port6  ; 

Ne  m'esjoait  encor  le  son  de  ta  parole, 
Bien  ton  soubriz  cent  fois  m'aye  enchante  ! 

Sweet  babe  !  tme  portrait  of  thy  father's  face. 
Sleep  on  the  bosom  that   thy  lips   have 
pressed ! 

Sleep,  little  one  ;  and  closely,  gently  place 
Thy  drowsy  eyelid  on  thy  mother's  breast ! 

Upon  that  tender  eye,  my  little  friend, 
Soft  sleep  shall  come  that  cometh  not  to  me. 

1  watch  to  see  thee,  nourish  thee,  defend  ; 
'Tis  sweet  to  watch  for  thee  ^alone  for  thee  ! 

Sleep,  my  sweet  child,  my  idol,  my  delight ; 

Sleep,  sleep  npon  the  fond  maternal  breast ; 
Thon  who  so  often  with  thy  prattle  bright 

Hast  charmed  my  ears,  sleep  now,  and  be 
at  rest. 

About  the  same  time  that  these  poems 
of  Clotilde  de  Surville,  falsely  so  called, 
appeared,  Fabre  d'Olivet  published  the 
**  Poesies  Occitaniques,"  a  work  which 
he  pretended  to  have  copied  from  the 
Proven9al  and  Languedoc  languages  or 
dialects,  and  in  his  notes  he  introduced 
some  fragments  in  the  langue  cf'  Oc,  which 
he  described  as  original.  They  are  writ- 
ten with  an  elegance,  a  refinement,  and 
often  with  a  f igor,  which  have  deceived 
no  small  number  of  litterateurs,  and  they 
have  frequently  been  quoted  as  authentic. 
In  order  to  impose  upon  his  readers  the 
more  completely,  D' Olivet  adopted  an  in- 
genious stratagem.  In  one  of  his  pre- 
tended translations  he  inserted  passages 
from  the  manuscripts  of  the  Troubadours, 
and  this  mixture  of  the  genuine  with  the 
fictitious  had,  no  doubt,  in  many  cases 
the  effect  he  desired.     But  he  did  more  : 

*  See  the  ReciuU  dea  Poetes  FranccM^  par 
Angnis.  Also  Yillemain,  Cowra  de  LUteraitare 
(tome  ii.). 


as  the  language  of  the  ancient  Troubadours 
whom  he  cited  in  his  notes  was  marked 
by  certain  differences,  or  nuances,  which 
might  have  rendered  comparatively  easy 
the  detection  of  his  mystification,  he 
watered  down  this  language  to  the  idiom 
he  was  himself  employing,  so  that  it  be- 
came much  more  difficult  to  suspect  the 
authenticity  of  the  fictitious  poems,  which, 
by  the  way,  possess  very  decided  merits. 

A  mystification  of  a  more  than  ordi- 
narily skilful  character  was  practised  by 
the  Italian  scholar,  Gigli.  He  published 
at  Siena  a  quarto  volume  entitled  ^*  Re- 
lazione  del  Collegio  Petroniano  delleBalie 
Latino,  aperto  in  Siena  nel  1719/*  wherein 
he  minutely  described  an  institution  which 
had  never  existed,  attributing  its  founda- 
tion to  Petroni,  a  cardinal  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  stating  its  object  to 
be  the  substitution  of  Latin  for  Italian  as 
the  language  in  use  not  only  at  Siena  but 
throughout  Italy.  According  to  Gigli,  a 
spacious  mansion  had  been  placed  at  the 
cardinal's  disposal  by  the  Government; 
young  nurses,  who  spoke  nothing  but 
Latin,  had  been  brought  from  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  Germany,  and  the  children 
of  the  first  families  in  Siena  placed  under 
their  charge.  The  names  of  the  nurses 
and  of  the  families  who  patronized  them, 
the  Latin  discourses  delivered  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  installation  of  the  nurses  and 
administrative  staff — all  were  elaborately 
set  forth  in  Gigli 's  work,  the  success  of 
which  was  complete.  In  Italy  and  in  sev- 
eral other  European  countries  it  was  as- 
sumed as  a  fact  that  there  existed  at 
Siena  a  Latin  college,  the  professors  of 
which  were  nursemaids  speaking  Latin, 
and  that  this  college  was  destined  to  re- 
vive in  all  its  parity  the  language  of 
Cicero. 

M.  Lalanne,  to  whom  I  have  been  in- 
debted for  some  of  these  notes,  recalls  the 
trick  played  by  Desforges-Maillard,  who, 
having  been  an  unsuccessful  competitor 
for  the  prize  poem  of  the  Academy,  en- 
deavored to  obtain  the  insertion  of  bis  re- 
jected composition  in  the  Mercure  de 
France,  The  editor,  De  la  Koque,  re- 
fused ;  and  to  avenge  himself  Desforgcs, 
in  a  disguised  hand,  and  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  '*  Mademoiselle  Malerais  de  la 
Vigne,"  addressed  to  him  a  number  of 
fugitive  verses,  which  De  la  Roque  has- 
tened to  publish.  He  admired  them  so 
much  that  he  became  enamored  of  their 
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imaginary  aathoress,  and  wrote  to  her  : 
"  I  love  you,  my  dear  lady  ;  pardon  me, 
but  the  word  has  slipped  from  my  pen." 
Voltaire  and  Destouches  were  also  duped. 
After  awhile,  Desforges  confessed  the 
trick — which  was  unwise,  for  thenceforth 
the  wits,  to  punish  him,  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  ridiculing  the  poems  which  ap- 
peared under  his  own  name. 

I  cannot  omit  so  colossal  a  forgery  as 
that  of  Psalmanasar,  though  the  story  has 
often  been  told. 

This  man  was  born  in  France  about 
1079.  After  receiving  his  education  in  a 
Jesuit  college,  he  for  some  months  acted 
as  tutor  to  a  young  gentleman  ;  but  a 
restless  temper  rendered  him  unable  to 
remain  long  in  any  settled  vocation,  and 
a  love  of  mystification  impelled  him  to  as- 
sume a  variety  of  characters.  At  one 
time,  having  ''annexed"  a  pilgrim's 
cloak  and  staff  which  he  found  in  a 
chapel,  he  announced  that  he  was  going 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  ;  at  another  he 
appeared  before  the  public  as  a  Japanese  ; 
and  next  he  masqueraded  as  a  native  of 
Formosa.  Wandering  from  land  to  land 
— by  times  a  soldier,  a  teacher,  a  servant, 
and  a  beggar — now  professing  himself  a 
heathen  and  now  attitudinizing  as  a  recent 
convert  to  Christianity — he  passed  through 
a  cycle  of  adventures,  sufficient  for  a  dozen 
ordinary  men.  In  some  way  he  contrived 
to  secure  the  patronage  of  Brigadier  Lau- 
der, who  introduced  him  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
James,  a  regimental  chaplain,  and  in  his 
company  he  visited  England.  There  his 
fluency  of  speech  and  confidence  of  man- 
ner imposed  upon  the  Bishop  of  London, 
and  a  large  number  of  savantu,  lilUrateurs, 
and  persons  of  distinction,  who  listened 
with  deep  interest  to  his  picturesque  re- 
citals of  incidents  that  had  never  happened 
and  his  vivid  descriptions  of  countries  he 
had  never  seen.  In  his  latest  assumption, 
that  of  a  native  of  Formosa,  he  published 
an  account  of  the  island,  inventing  a  new 
language  with  new  characters,  a  new  re- 
ligion, a  new  form  of  government,  and  a 
new  calendar,  in  which  the  year  was 
divided  into  twenty  months.  In. all  this 
he  showed  a  capacity  and  a  diligence  which 
were  worthy  of  better  ends,  and  to  better 
ends  they  were  devoted,  after  he  had  been 
brought,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  under 
the  influence  of  religions  convictions.  He 
then  acknowledged  his  imposture,  and  ap- 
plied himself  steadily  to  literary  pursuits, 


compiling  several  volumes  of  the  **  Uni- 
versal History,"  a  new  version  of  **The 
Psalms,"  and  an  essav  on  *^  Miracles." 
He  died  in  1763,  at  the  age  (as  was  re- 
puted) of  eighty-four.  A  permanent  place 
in  literature  he  was  not  able  to  attain,  and 
he  owes  his  reputation,  such  as  it  is,  not 
to  the  creditable  industry  of  his  later  Hfe, 
but  to  the  ingenious  knaveries  of  his  jeu- 
nesse  orageuse. 

So  it  may  be  said  of  Mr.  William  Henry 
Ireland  that  his  notoriety  rests  on  his  mis- 
deeds, for  neither  the  present  nor  any  fu- 
ture generation  will  now  care  to  revive  any 
one  of  his  works,  plays  or  poems,  and 
probably  few  persons  remember  that  he 
wrote  also  a  life  (and  a  very  bad  one)  of 
Napoleon.  I  fancy  that  not  even  Mr. 
James  Payn*s  clever  rehabilitation  of  the 
scamp  in  his  lively  novel,  *^The  Talk  of 
the  Town,"  has  awakened  the  slightest  in- 
terest in  his  prodnctions.  He  is  remem- 
bered only  as  the  audacious  perpetrator  of 
Shakespearian  forgeries  of  a  singularly 
bold  complexion.  Ireland  was  still  in  his 
early  manhood  when  he  produced  a  deed 
of  Shakespeare*8  which  he  had  discovered, 
he  said,  among  some  old  papers.  He 
afterward  pleaded  that  he  was  induced  to 
commit  this  forgery  to  gratify  his  father, 
an  enthusiastic  collector  of  Shakespeare 
relics,  whom,  some  three  years  before,  he 
had  accompanied  on  a  visit  to  Stratford 
and  the  valle)  of  the  upper  Avon.  But  I 
fail  to  see  that  a  forgery  is  more  excusa- 
ble when  perpetrated  on  one's  father  than 
on  a  stranger  1  However,  the  elder  Ire- 
land was  easily  deceived  and  excessively 
delighted  ;  and  the  younger,  proud  of  his 
success,  continued  to  put  to  the  test  his 
imitative  talent.  A  holograph  profession 
of  Shakespeare's  religious  belief,  various 
letters  between  the  poet  and  his  friend, 
the  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  at  last  a 
complete  tragedy — one  marvels  at  the 
man's  reckless  insolence  ! — were  succes- 
sively presented  to  an  admiring  circle.  In 
our  own  day  these  forgeries  would  have 
at  once  been  detected  ;  but  in  Ireland's 
time  Shakespearian  archseology  was  in  an 
elementary  stage,  and  they  not  only  met 
with  ready  acceptance  ft-om  Dr.  Parr, 
Pinkerton,  Boswell,  George  Chalmers, 
and  others,  but  their  genuineness  was 
actually  certified  by  experts  from  the  pub- 
lic offices.  The  tragedy  entitled  **  Vorti- 
gern"  Sheridan  was  induced  to  purchase 
for  Drury  Lane,  where  it  was  produced 
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on  April  2,  1796,  with  John  Kemble  and 
Mrs.  Jordan  as  representatives  of  the  prin- 
cipal characters.  It  was  damned,  of 
coarse.  Eemble,  from  the  first,  had  dis- 
believed in  its  authenticity,  and  having  to 
deliver,  toward  the  close,  a  line  to  the 
effect. 

And  now  this  solemn  mockery  is  o'er, 

he  uttered  it  in  a  tone  so  significant  that 
the  whole  house  broke  into  laughter. 
This  public  ^a«co  set  the  writers  thinking. 


Malone,  the  best  Shakespearian  scholar  of 
his  day,  who  had  persistently  discredited 
Ireland's  remarkable  discoveries,  pub- 
lished a  trenchant  ezpose  which  settled  the 
matter.  The  forger  was  called  upon  to 
produce  the  person  from  whom  he  bad  re- 
ceived the  so-called  Shakespearian  MSS. 
As  he  could  not  do  this,  he  made  confes- 
sion of  his  deceptions,  though  with  no 
pretence  at  regret  or  repentance,  but  rather 
as  one  who  gloried  in  his  shame. — Gentle^ 
man's  Magazhie, 


■♦♦♦• 
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In  the  '*  Scenes  de  la  vie  de  Bohdme" 
of  Murger,  there  is  an  amusing  sketch, 
from  a  Parisian  point  of  view,  of  the  Eng- 
lishman abroad  nfty  years  ago.  He  is  the 
typical  milord  of  French  comedy,  who 
wears  extraordinary  garmente,  interlards 
his  conversation  with  numerous  expletives, 
has  a  bottomless  purse,  and  gratifies  every 
whim  regardless  of  the  cost,  as,  for  in- 
stance, when  ho  converts  his  salon  into  a 
swimming-bath,  and  plants  an  oyster-bed 
on  the  parquet ;  he  is  triste,  prudish,  and 
gattche  to  a  degree,  and  his  pronunciation 
of  the  few  words  oifranfais  en  vinyl  cinq 
Ufons  which  he  employs,  is  quaintly  per- 
verse and  ludicrous. 

Caricature,  of  course,  is  not  portraiture, 
but  nevertheless  it  must  possess  sufficient 
similarity  to  its  object  to  be  recognizable, 
and  it  must  avoid  too  gross  an  exaggera- 
tion which  would  be  manifest  to  beholders 
and  detract  from  its  force.  Some  con- 
sideration, also,  must  be  paid  to  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  drawn,  and  in  the  instance 
quoted  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
there  is  no  intended  discredit  to  the 
whimsical  **  M.  Birn'm**  who  is,  on  the 
contrary,  represented  in  a  kindly  light  as 
doing  a  considerable  service  to  Schaunard, 
the  immortal  comfrhre  and  boon  com- 
panion of  Murger.  The  sketch  may  there- 
fore be  accepted  as  a  fairly  accurate  de- 
lineation not  of  the  Englishman  as  he 
actually  was,  but  of  the  French  conception 
of  him  at  that  time.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  trace  him  through  the  pages  of  M. 
Taine  down  to  the  novelists  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  to  discover  how  this  idea  has 
almost  passed  away  and  undergone  an  en- 
tire change  ;  Malot,  Hal^vy,  Ohnet,  Bour- 
get,  all  emphasize  the  transformation.     In 


one  of  his  latest  works — a  series  of 
sketches  entitled  **  Profils  Perdus" — M. 
Bourget  relates  that  he  meets  an  Oxford 
undergraduate  qxd  parlait  franpais  comme 
VOU8  et  mai,  and  proceeds  to  give  a  very 
flattering  description  of  this  young  roan 
who  was  ripublicain,  athh^  vierpe.  In 
the  same  volume  is  an  account  of  a  French 
girl  who  falls  in  love  with  an  Englishman, 
and  here  again  the  description  of  the  Eng- 
lishman is  most  flattering.  Malot  repre- 
sents him  as  a  young  baronet  who  is  a 
thorough  Parisian,  the  habitu^  of  the 
clubs,  the  racecourses,  the  monJe  and 
demi-monde — in  all  respects  like  the  young 
Frenchmen  around  him,  and  speaking 
French  with  such  correctness  that  it  is 
specially  remarked,  when  he  engages  in 
an  altercation  with  the  hero  of  the  novel, 
that  he  has  recourse  to  his  own  language 
because  his  anger  for  the  moment  robs 
him  of  his  linguistic  powers. 

Such  is  the  change,  then,  in  nis  por- 
trait, which  evidently  points  to  a  corre- 
sponding chans^e  in  bis  habits,  and  to  a 
more  accurate  estimate  of  him  among  for- 
eign nations.  But  though  this  portrait 
represents  the  general  continental  idea  of 
him  at  present,  there  are  two  considera- 
tions connected  with  it  which  must  carry 
some  weight : — first,  it  is  a  portrait  of 
one  of  a  special  class — the  upper  ten  :  and 
secondly,  it  is  essentially  French.  It  marks 
a  distinct  epoch  in  the  intimacy  between 
the  two  nations  that  clever  novelists,  who 
have  gained  the  ear  of  French  society, 
should  draw  such  a  character,  evidently 
believing  themselves,  and  expecting  their 
public  to  recognize,  that  their  delineation 
is  correct ;  but  though  we  gather  from 
them  a  French   opinion,  we   are   as  far 
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away  as  before  from  an  English  analysis, 
for  there  are  many  small  peculiarities  and 
customs  which  an  En^liHhman  would  note 
immediately  in  his  fellow-country  men, 
but  which  might  ve/y  easily  escape  the 
eye  of  the  most  observant  Frenchman  ; 
the  French  portraits  prove  conclusively 
that  John  Bull  is  more  cosmopolitan  than 
he  was,  but  it  needs  EngUsh  spectacles  to 
detect  wherein  the  difference  lies. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  chief  factors 
which  have  combined  to  bring  about  this 
change  of  foreign  opinion  has  been  the 
greater  rapprochement  between  this  conn- 
try  and  the  Continent,  owing  to  increased 
facilities  for  intercommunication,  which 
have  enabled  a  larger  number  of  English- 
men to  visit  the  mainland  of  Europe,  and  a 
larger  number  of  Frenchmen,  Italians,  and 
Germans  to  become  acquainted  with  what 
they  were  accustomed  to  regard  as  the 
land  of  fogs  and  gloom.  Another  reason 
for  our  greater  popularity  may  perhaps  be 
found  in  our  delightful  fatuity  (as  it  seems 
to  them,  at  least)  with  regard  to  Free 
Trade,  for,  so  long  as  the  goose  will  lay 
golden  eggs,  he  who  gathers  them  will  be 
quite  willing  to  call  the  sapient  bird  a 
swan.  A  third  reason  unquestionably  lies 
in  the  fact  that  we  have  not  been  engaged 
in  any  European  war  (with  the  exception 
of  the  Crimean)  for  nearly  a  century,  and 
therefore  there  exists  no  international  bit- 
terness on  that  score  between  ourselves  and 
the  Continent.  The  Crimean  War,  per- 
haps, improved  rather  than  embittered  our 
international  relations,  for  France  was  our 
ally,  and  the  Russian  nation  possesses  even 
yet  so  little  distinct  national  feeling  that 
the  language  of  its  educated  classes  is 
French,  and  if  they  live  away  from  their 
own  country  for  a  few  years  they  become 
absolutely  French  in  idea  and  sentiment — 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  there  is  nothing 
they  regard  with  greater  dismay  than  the 
occasional  necessity  for  a  return  to  their 
native  land.  Therefore,  as  far  as  con- 
cerns our  relations  with  our  continental 
neighbors,  we  may  neglect  the  influence 
of  the  Crimean  War,  and  consider  that 
since  1815  we  have  never  aroused  any  na- 
tional antipathy  in  Europe  for  military 
reasons. 

These  causes  have  doubtless  contributed 
to  produce  the  difference  between  the 
continental  estimate  of  John  Bull  fifty 
years  ago  and  that  which  exists  to  day  ; 
but  it  is  also  very  apparent  that  on  his 
New  Sbbies.— Vol.  LII.,  No.  4.         33 


part,  too,  there  has  been  an  advance  tow- 
ard breadth  of  view  and  cosmopolitanism, 
which  is  as  refreshing  as  it  is,  not  infre- 
quently, deprecated  by  him  as  if  it  implied 
discredit  and  retrogression.  He  is  still, 
however  (speaking  generally  and  not  of  a 
special  class  who  are  as  much  at  home  in 
Paris,  Vienna,  or  Rome,  as  they  are  in 
London),  a  creature  sui  generis,  and  his 
nationality  is  perfectly  unmintakable  wher- 
ever he  betakes  himself.  He  is  no  longer 
to  be  seen — ^let  us  note  it  with  pleasure 
and  relief — strolling  along  the  Boulevard 
des  Italiens  or  the  Pincian  Hill  in  cricket- 
ing flannels,  with  a  tennis  hat  on  his  head 
and  a  young  oak>tree  in  his  hand  ;  but  he 
may  still  be  descried  in  a  tweed  suit  in 
the  foyer  of  the  theatres,  where,  if  he 
could  only  understand  the  lemarks  passed 
upon  him  by  a  nation  like  the  Fiench  or 
Italians,  who  are  great  sticklers  for  lea 
convenances,  he  might  be  induced  to  pay 
a  little  more  respect  to  appearances.  He 
still  clings  to  his  pipe — that  emblem  of  his 
nationality — which  he  would  not  dream  of 
displaying  in  Pall  Mall  or  St.  James's 
Street,  and  may  be  seen  smoking  it  con- 
tentedly in  the  most  fashionable  parts  of 
a  foreign  capital,  and  he  is  still  regarded, 
unfortunately,  as  the  principal  patron  of 
the  artistic  nudities  in  the  Rue  dc  Rivoli, 
and  the  cancanesque  performances  of  the 
cafke  chantants  in  the  Champs  Elysees. 

For  three  months  of  the  year  he  turns 
Switzerland  into  a  happy  hunting-ground, 
and  it  is  no  exa^eration  to  say  that  his 
language  is  the  most  prevalent  tongue 
from  June  to  August.  Here,  however, 
he  is  of  a  different  genus  from  that  to  be 
met  in  Paris  or  even  in  Italy,  for  as  a  rule 
he  descends  a  grade  or  two  and  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  'Arry  of  world- 
wide fame.  Year  after  year  the  news- 
papers announce  a  larger  exodus  of  the 
fashionable  world  to  Switzerland,  but, 
nevertheless,  either  the  leaven  is  compara- 
tively infinitesimal,  or  else  the  resoits  it 
chooses  are  as  remote  as  possible  from  the 
ordinary  track,  for  the  bulk  of  the  British 
population  of  SwitzerUnd  during  the  sum- 
mer months  consists  undoubtedly  of  that 
large  majority  of  the  nation  which  resents 
the  designation  ^when  applied  to  itself^ 
of  '^  the  middle  class."  Here  John  Bull 
is  very  often  unfortunate  in  his  representa- 
tive. He  clothes  himself  in  strange  and 
motley  apparel  ;  he  clings  more  lovingly 
than  ever  to  his  pipe  ;  often  he  considers 
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the  opportunity  favorable  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  beard  ;  he  is  generally  to  be  seen 
in  a  flannel  shirt.  He  rejoices  in  rowdy- 
ism and  the  smashing  of  restaurant  win- 
dows, and  is  the  terror  of  waiters  whom 
be  abuses  or  knocks  down,  and,  with  a 
lordly  air,  throws  them  a  napoleon  where- 
with to  buy  plaster.  He  insists  on  joining 
in  choruses  (often  of  his  own  concoction) 
at  the  cafki  chantantSy  and  is  the  mainstay 
of  all  the  casinos  and  gambling-rooms, 
where  he  stamps  about  and  swears  lustily 
if  he  loses  ;  occasionally  be  is  even  haled 
before  the  representatives  of  the  law  and 
finds  food  for  a  month's  amusement  in 
the  discovery  that,  owing  to  the  compara- 
tive poverty  of  the  country,  he  is  fined 
perhaps  only  twenty  francs  for  a  serious 
offence.  Nevertheless  he  has  his  good 
points  even  when  he  is  one  of  the  kind 
descried  ;  he  is  the  idol  of  all  the  guides, 
for  if  he  once  makes  up  his  mind  to 
ascend  a  stiff  mountain  he  puts  off  these 
excrescences  of  'Arrydom  and  shows 
plainly  that  he  ''  means  business  ;'*  and 
if  he  finds  himself  on  an  awkward  bit  of 
ice,  or  a  dangerously  perpendicular  side  of 
a  precipice,  he  shows  that  bis  heart  is  in 
the  right  place,  and  that  behind  his 
swagger  and  his  rowdyism  lies  a  reserve 
of  nerve  and  pluck  and  disregard  of  dan- 
ger which  com[>letely  whitewashes  his 
character  in  the  sympathetic  eyes  of  the 
hardy  mountaineers.  As  a  general  rule, 
notwithstanding  his  occasional  rowdiness 
aid  **  bad  form/'  John  Bull  is  popular 
in  Switzerland,  partly,  perhaps,  because 
the  Swiss,  like  the  Scot,  imbibes  a 
**  canny"  character  from  the  atmosphere 
of  his  native  hills,  and  recognizes  the  fact 
that  'the  English  tourist  is  more  largely 
and  more  easily  bled  than  other  nations. 

In  Italy,  as  might  be  expected,  John 
Bull  changes  caste  again,  and  sinks  the 
tourist  in  the  traveller.  Here  he  is  a  man 
with  some  leisure  and  with  artistic  tastes, 
a  being  totally  distinct  from  his  fellow- 
countryman  who  snatches  a  hard-earned 
holiday  from  business  cares  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks  in  Switzerland.  He  has  a 
longer  purse,  and  consequently  living  and . 
accommodation  are  fifty  per  cent,  dearer, 
and  very  often  twenty  per  cent,  worse, 
than  in  the  latter  country.  He  is  a  more 
cultivated  individual,  and  can  often  ex- 
press himself  fairly  in  French  and  talk  a 
smattering  of  Italian  to  boot.  He  does 
not  travel  about  in  a  breathless  fashion. 


determined  to  see  all  be  can  in  a  few 
weeks,  but  moves  slowly  from  place  to 
place,  staying  a  month  or  more  in  each. 
His  circle  of  acquaintanceship  is  generally 
latge,  and  wherever  he  goes  he  finds 
friends  either  resident,  or  nomad  like  him- 
self, but  mixing  with  the  residents  ;  in  a 
week  or  two  he  takes  his  part  in  all  the 
social  entertainments  which  occur,  he  is 
introduced  into  the  Italian  society  (which 
often  speaks  English  as  well  as  himself) 
and  meets  the  native  element ;  the  result 
is  mutual  good  understanding  and  satis- 
faction. The  Italian  is  extremely  good- 
natured  and  willing  to  be  friendly,  and  he 
never  forgets  that  English  sympathy  has 
generally  been  with  him  in  his  struggles 
for  independence  and  nationality — more 
especially  in  I860,  when  the  cause  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  and  Garibaldi  excited 
such  enthusiasm  in  England — and  there- 
fore John  Bull  is,  as  a  rule,  a  well-received 
and  popular  individual. 

In  Germany  John  Bull  is  represented 
most  frequently  by  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters, who  take  up  their  abode  in  the  Fa- 
therland for  reasons  of  education  and 
economy.  Whether  it  is  that  they  are 
more  insular  and  prejudiced  than  himself, 
or  whether  there  are  also  other  causes  at 
work,  the  fact  is  indisputable,  that  no- 
where in  the  world — not  even  excepting 
the  Emerald  Isle — is  he  more  unpopular 
than  in  Germany.  **  Unpopular' '  is  a  mild 
word  for  the  intense  bitterness  of  **  envy, 
hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness*' 
with  which  the  German  in  general  and  the 
Prussian  in  particular  regards  us,  and 
there  is  probably  not  one  Englishman 
in  ^ve  hundred  who  bas  the  faintest 
conception  of  the  extent  of  this  hatred 
until  he  has  travelled  in  Germany.  It 
is  deep-seated  throughout  the  entire  na- 
tion, and  is  passive  as  a  rule,  but  when  it 
finds  the  smallest  vent-hole  for  escape  it 
bursts  forth  furiously,  as  in  the  instances 
of  the  Empress  Victoria  and  Sir  Morell 
Mackenzie,  when  the  animus  displayed 
was  not  so  much  directed  against  the  in- 
dividuals as  against  the  whole  English  na- 
tion. A  Grerman  is  never  particularly 
reticent  in  his  language,  and  when  his 
anger  is  aroused  he  becomes  brutally  frank 
and  explicit.  **  France  1"  he  will  ex- 
claim again  and  again,  ^'  what  do  we  want 
with  France  ?  We  have  conquered  her 
once,  and  we  have  no  wish  to  do  it  again 
unless  we  are  driven  to  it  I     There  is  a 
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much  richer  and  a  mnch  easier  prey  to  be 
fouad  in  England^  and  if  we  could  only 
embroil  her  with  France  and  thus  assure 
the  neutrality  of  the  latter,  we  would  be  in 
London  in  six  months  !"  This  is  not  an 
exaggerated  or  an  isolated  expression  of 
opinion,  but  is  the  feeling  which  lies 
nearest  the  heart  of  almost  every  German 
without  exception  ;  it  is  the  fondest  hope 
of  the  whole  German  army,  and  the  Ger- 
man army  means  the  German  nation. 
Practically  the  Ligue  des  PatrioteSy  with 
MM.  Antoine,  D^roul^Ue  and  Rochefort 
in  command,  is  the  safeguard  of  England, 
and  so  long  as  they  can  keep  the  desire 
for  the  recovery  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  in 
the  hearts  of  the  French  people,  we  are 
safe,  but  only  so  long.  Just  as  soon  as 
France  abandons  this  hope  of  the  revanche, 
Germany  intends  to,  and  will,  throw  off 
the  mask  which  irks  her  so  much  already 
that  even  now  she  can  scarcely  conceal  the 
frown  behind  it.  It  may  be  thought  that 
this  picture  is  exaggerated,  but  if  any 
Englishman  will  take  the  trouble  to  travel 
in  Getmany  for  six  months  and  live  among 
the  people,  he  will  discover  for  himself 
how  firm  and  deep-rooted  and  universal 
is  the  hatred  of  England.  A  single  in- 
stance may  perhaps  suffice  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  mutual  antipathy  between  the 
two  nations.  In  Dresden,  where  a  con- 
siderable English  colony  has  established 
itself,  the  inhabitants,  headed  by  the  gar- 
rison, displayed  such  matked  hostility 
toward  the  English  in  general,  that  at  all 
the  hotels  and  pensions  which  contained  an 
English  coterie  those  individual  English 
or  Americans  who  had  any  dealings  with 
them  were  almost  ostracised  by  the  Eng- 
lish society,  and  if  any  lady  dared  to 
dance  with  a  German  officer  at  the  various 
semi-public  balls  which  were  given  at  the 
hotels  from  time  to  time,  she  was  severely 
left  alone  to  amuse  herself  solely  with  her 
military  friends,  for  no  Englishman  would 
dance  with  her  or  pay  her  the  smallest  at- 
tention. Such  a  display  was  no  doubt 
childish  and  not  in  the  best  taste  possible, 
but  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  mutual  ani- 
mosity which  prevailed  and  which  was 
still  further  exemplified  by  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  duels  provoked  wantonly 
and  gratuitously  by  the  German  garrison. 
To  the  credit  of  John  Bull,  it  may  be 
added  that  he  came  out  of  them  by  no 
means  badly  as  a  rule. 

One  of  his  home  traits  which  he  leaves 


behind  him  is  his  peculiar  stiffness  and  de- 
sire to  know  all  about  his  neighbor  before 
he  dares  to  exchange  a  remark  with  him, 
and,  though  he  is  still  far  from  being  an 
exuberant  or  confidential  companion,  he 
breaks  down  for  the  time  that  wall  of  sus- 
picion and  reserve  with  which  be  hedges 
himself  around  at  home.  In  this  respect 
he  is  a  constant  enigma  to  cousin  Jona- 
than, who,  if  he  says,  *'  Come  and  see  me 
in  New  York,''  means  what  he  says,  and 
will  be  unfeignedly  glad  to  renew  a  casual 
acquaintance  ;  but  Jonathan  declares  that 
if  he  receives  a  similar  invitation  to  Lon- 
don and  acts  upon  it,  he  is  often  awarded 
two  fingers  and  a  hurried  **  Come  and  dine 
with  me  some  night  at  the  club,"  which 
he  is  inclined  to  resent.  Autre  paySy 
autre  mceure.  The  distinction  between 
John  Bull  at  home  and  John  Bull  far  from 
all  social  considerations  abroad  is  too  sub* 
tie  to  be  easy  of  comprehension  to  the 
American  mind.  Abroad,  at  any  rate,  he 
makes  up  his  mind  to  enjoy  himself,  and 
he  does  so  in  a  great  measure  because  he 
never  loses  the  sub-consciousness  that  he 
has  left  Mrs.  Grundy  behind,  for  he  is  not 
naturally  so  demure  and  circumspect  as  he 
would  fain  appear  to  be,  and  when  he 
flings  a  parting  farewell  to  that  omnipotent 
dame  at  Dover  or  Folkestone  he  breathes 
a  sigh  of  relief,  and  for  a  few  weeks  he 
becomes  himself.  Sooner  or  later,  alas  ! 
her  charms  begin  \o  eclipse  the  beauties 
of  the  Vatican  Venus  or  the  chef  d^oeuvree 
of  French  realistic  art,  and,  like  another 
Tannhauser,  he  is  seized  with  a  wild  de- 
sire to  resume  his  chains  and  kiss  the 
chastening  rod.  But  as  long  as  he  re- 
mains abroad,  he  is  charming  ;  he  will 
meet  a  fellow-countryman  casually  in 
Paris,  Florence,  or  Rome,  and  invite  him 
almost  forthwith  to  his  house — a  proceed- 
ing he  would  not  dream  of  in  London  ;  he 
will  allow  his  acquaintance  to  ripen  into 
intimacy  without  even  inquiring  whether 
his  new  friend  possesses  either  a  grandfa- 
ther or  a  banking  account ;  he  will  even 
allow  his  daughters  to  compete  with  their 
American  rivals  in  the  lists  of  flirtation 
and  freedom  of  intercourse — a  hazardous 
experiment  which,  as  a  rule,  they  take  ad- 
vantage of,  and  enjoy  with  great  benefit 
to  their  powers  of  discrimination  and 
without  any  detriment  to  their  refinement 
or  modesty. 

But  though  in  various  respects  his  views 
have  become  broader,  there  still  remain 
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many  English  idiosyncrasies  to  which  he 
clings  with  unfailing  devotion.  lie  never 
entirely  loses  his  bashful ness  in  speaking 
any  other  tongue  than  his  own,  and  he  al- 
ways retains  a  self-conscious  suspicion  that 
people  aie  laughing  at  him  if  he  makes  the 
attempt.  Observe  him  at  any  table  d^kdte 
side  by  side  with  a  Frenchman,  and, 
though  he  can  perhaps  express  himself 
very  fairly  in  French,  he  will  maintain  a 
stolid  silence,  and  never  think  of  availing 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  improving 
himself  in  the  language,  as  a  foreigner 
would  persistently  do.  As  far  as  regards 
his  own  countrymen,  he  is  not  far  wrong 
in  his  suspicious  of  ridicule,  for  they  may 
be  divided  broadly  into  two  classes — those 
who  can  speak  a  foreign  tongue,  and  those 
who  cannot ;  the  former  Hsten  to  his  at- 
tempts with  all  their  ears,  and  undoubtedly 
do  laugh  at  his  mistakes,  while  the  latter, 
who  are  not  sufliciently  versed  in  the  lan- 
guage to  catch  his  slips  in  grammar  and 
pronunciation,  very  often  opine  that  he  is 
merely  swaggering.  He  is  conscious  that 
he  himself  belongs  to  one  of  these  classes, 
and  therefore  he  is  awkward  and  shy  be- 
cause he  is  tolerably  sure  that  his  neigh- 
bor or  his  vis-a-vis  may  also  be  included 
in  one  category  or  the  other.  As  a  nat- 
ural consequence,  when  he  is  abroad  he 
generally  abjures  foreign  society  (unless  it 
speaks  English),  hotels,  and  pensions,  and 
congregates  principally  in  those  resorts 
where  English  is  the  predominant  lan- 
guage ;  his  English  newspapers  follow  him 
whithersoever  he  goes,  and  he  takes  little 
or  no  interest  in  foreign  politics  or  affairs. 
He  cannot  help  meeting  numbers  of 
French,  Italians,  and  Germans  who  can 
speak,  or  are  learning  to  speak,  at  least 
three  languages,  his  own  included,  nor 
does  it  strike  him  as  strange  that  almost 
every  shopkeeper,  waiter,  chambermaid, 
or  porter  can  speak,  and  understand  as  a 
rale,  English,  French,  and  German  ;  never- 
theless, it  is  quite  possible  for  him  to  re- 
turn to  his  own  shores  after  a  year's  wan- 
dering about  the  Continent  with  no  more 
idea  of  any  foreign  language  than  he  pos- 
sessed when  he  set  forth,  and  he  is  the 
very  first  to  resent  the  accusation  cast  in 
our  teeth  by  foreigners,  that  we  are  the 
most  ignorant  nation  in  the  world. 

No  analysis  of  John  Bull  and  his  habits 
abroad  would  be  complete  without  a  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, he  often  becomes  a  resident  in  for- 


eign climes  for  some  years,  for  it  is 
probably  owing  to  this  circumstance  in  a 
great  measure  that  he  is  now  better  known 
abroad,  and  it  also  produces  other  results 
which  vary  according  to  country  and  place. 
He  settles  in  Paris  either  to  learn  French, 
or  to  amuse  himself,  or  because  he  is  en- 
gaged in  some  business  occupation  there  ; 
Switzerland,  the  French  provincial  towns, 
and  Germany,  he  seeks  for  reasons  of 
economy  and  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren ;  Italy  he  choosen  because  he  falls  in 
love  with  the  charms  of  art,  antiquity,  and 
climate  which  he  finds  there.  Naturally 
his  class  is  different  in  each  country,  and 
the  popular  opinion  of  him  varies  accord- 
ingly. In  Palis  he  is  now  too  well  known 
to  do  much  public  posing  ;  in  Italy  he  is 
still  the  grand  seigneur  who  is  literally 
made  of  money  and  expected  to  bleed  at 
every  pore ;  in  Switzerland,  provincial 
France,  and  Germany,  he  is  no  longer  re- 
garded as  the  great  milord  who  does  not 
care  what  he  spends.  The  consequence 
is,  that  in  these  latter  countries  he  obtains 
all  commodities  at  not  more  than  perhaps 
ten  per  cent,  above  the  market  price,  and 
even  this  seems  to  him  marvellously 
cheap  ;  in  Italy  he  pays  a  premium  of 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.,  and 
is  not,  curiously  enough,  regarded  with 
gratitude  for  paying  it,  but  is  looked 
upon  as  little  short  of  a  natural  fool  for 
yielding  so  tamely  to  extortion  ;  and  in 
Paris  he  may  be  congratulated  if  he  pays 
less  than  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent, 
more  than  a  native.  But  if  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  grand  seigneur  is  on  the  wane,  so 
also  is  his  reputation  for  boorishness,  in- 
solence,  and  self-sufiSciency.  This  he  has 
handed  on  to  the  German,  who  has  in- 
herited the  reputation,  and  its  consequent 
unpopularity,  with  this  difference,  that 
whereas  John  Bull,  if  he  incurred  dislike 
and  ill-feeling,  had  a  golden  ointment 
wherewith  to  salve  the  wounds  he  inflicted, 
Herr  von  Donnerblitzen  exaggerates  the 
insolence  and  lacks  the  salve.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  this  respect  John  Bull 
deserves  his  improved  renown,  for  even  at 
home  he  is  less  insular  and  narrow  in  hia 
ideas ;  the  increase  of  education  has 
opened  his  mind,  and  greater  intercourse 
with  the  Continent  has  toned  him  down, 
and  therefore,  when  he  crosses  the  '*  silver 
streak,"  he  finds  himself  more  in  touch 
with  the  institutions  and  customs  around 
him.    One  gauge  of  his  greater  popularity 
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is  the  rage  for  everything  English  which 
prevails  in  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy.  He  is  absolute  king  in  all 
sartorial  matters,  and  everything  pertain- 
ing thereto  in  the  shape  of  hats,  sticks, 
umbrellas,  ties,  shoes,  boots,  guns,  etc., 
etc.,  which  to  be  salable  must  bear  the 
superscription  ^*  article  anglaite.'*  In 
Paris,  and  therefore  in  Prance  f for  in  such 
matters  Paris  still  leads  Frencn  opinion), 
he  owes  much  of  his  popularity  to  what 
may  appear  to  him  an  inadequate  cause  ; 
it  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  reflection  of 
the  sincere  love  and  esteem  felt  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  is  beyond  all  doubt 
the  best  and  most  uoiversally  beloved 
prince  in  Europe  ;  and  in  Paris,  as  may 
be  seen,  from  his  reception  there,  he  is 
literally  idolized  by  all  classes,  despite  the 
republtcan  and  communistic  sentiment 
which  still  prevails.  To  ap  Englishman 
such  a  reason  may  seem  far-fetched  and 
insufficient,  but  if  he  considers  the  emo- 
tional and  hero-worshipping  nature  of  the 
French  people,  he  will  find  it  easy  of 
credence*  especially  when  it  is  repeated  in 
his  ears  by  Frenchman  after  Frenchman  of 
all  shades  of  political  opinion. 

It  may  surprise  John  Bull,  who  is  in- 
clined to  pride  himself  upon  his  pluck,  his 
dash,  his  nard-hitting,  and  his  bluntness, 
to  discover,  if  he  enters  into  a  conversa- 
tion with  an  educated  Frenchman  or 
Italian,  the  respect  which  is  felt  on  the 
Continent  for  hi^  diplomacy,  which  he  is 
often  inclined  to  depreciate.  Right  and 
left  he  will  hear  the  same  parable.  *'  You 
English,  yes  !  you  have  been  the  most 
adroit  diplomatists  for  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years  !  You  have  always  pursued 
the  same  policy,  always  had  the  same  end 
in  view — aggrandizement  at  the  least  pos- 
sible cost,  and  if  possible  at  the  expense 
of  others  !  Other  nations  have  spent  their 
blood  and  treasure  and  you  have  seized 
the  chestnuts  !  After  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  by  your  diplomacy  you  took  the 
lion's  snare  of  the  spoil  in  gaining  India 
and  Canada :  by  the  second  Treaty  of 
Paris  you  gained  Ceylon  ;  in  the  Crimea, 
France  spent  more  money  and  more  blood 
than  you  did,  but  she  gained  nothing  ; 
even  in  the  last  Russo  Turkish  War,  Rus- 
sia, who  was  the  conqueror,  obtained  prac- 
tically no  advantage,  while  you,  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  took  Cyprus  and 
Egypt  !*'  Of  course  John  Bull  will  not 
endorse  this  opinion,   and  he   will    en- 


deavor to  point  out  the  inaccuracy  of  it, 
but  he  can  hardly  fail  to  see  that  it  ex- 
presses fairly  accurately  the  continental 
opinion  of  him. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  reason  for 
our  intense  unpopularity  in  Germany,  for 
the  Germans  themselves  are  unable  to 
assign  any  tangible  cause  for  it.  We 
seem  to  reproduce  in  their  minds  the  im- 
mortal Dr.  Fell,  for  it  is  unquestionable 
that  '^  the  reason  why  they  cannot  tell,*' 
or,  if  they  could,  they  prefer  not  to  do 
so.  Perhaps  they  have  a  longer  political 
memory  than  ourselves,  and  as  their  one 
aim  and  ambition  for  the  last  fifty  years 
has  been  the  creation  and  consolidation  of 
their  Empire,  they  may  remember  our 
animosity  toward  them  during  the  Danish 
War,  and  the  wave  of  sympathy  for  the 
French  which  swept  over  this  country  in 
1870.  That  they  resent  the  asylum 
afforded  by  England  to  thousands  of  their 
own  countrymen  who  evade  military  ser- 
vice at  home  is  indubitable,  as  also  is  their 
dielike  for  the  welcome  we  accorded  to 
the  French  Royal  Family.  But  there  are 
other  reasons  which  lie  deeper  down  and 
are  less  easily  formulated. '  Germany  is  a 
military  power,  and  possesses  a  practically 
autocratic  monarchy  ;  she  is  wofully 
poor,  and  she  views  with  unfriendly  eyes 
the  prosperity  of  a  nation  which  is  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  and  dreads  the 
spread  of  simijar  democratic  influences  to 
her  own  people.  Furthermore  she  has 
made  herself  the  bully  of  Europe,  she  has 
conquered  Austria  and  France,  who  once 
possessed  the  hii^hest  military  prestige  in 
the  world,  and  the  record  of  England  is 
the  only  one  which  is  unbroken  ;  she  is 
eaten  up  with  pride  and  vain -glory,  and 
she  cannot  tolerate  any  assumption  of 
equality  ;  she  would  be  *'aut  Csesar  aut 
nullus,"  and  on  any  nation  which  pretends 
to  a  share  of  the  imperial  purple  she  pours 
out  the  vials  of  her  jealousy  and  hatred. 
She  is  our  rival  in  trade  and  in  coloniza- 
tion ;  but  English  trade  does  not  yield  as 
she  hopes,  and  English  colonization  works 
itself,  while  her  own,  bolstered  up  by  all 
the  resources  of  the  Empire,  is  not  even 
moderately  successful.  She  is  a  young 
nation,  and  her  foundations  are  barely 
set ;  she  detests  the  rock  of  centuries  upon 
which  the  English  Empire  is  based. 

There  is  one  final  peculiarity  of  John 
Bull  abroad  which  deserves  notice,  and 
that  is  his  conception  and  definition  of 
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patriotism.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
define  the  boundary-line  between  patriot- 
ism and  prejudice  on  the  one  hand,  and 
toleration  and  want  of  patriotism  on  the 
other,  for  the  limit  seems  to  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  individual.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  as  a  rule  John  Bull  abroad  in- 
clines to  the  former,  and  that  his  patriot- 
ism very  often  runs  far  over  the  boundary 
and  into  the  region  of  prejudice.  He 
will  be  the  first  to  declare,  for  instance, 
that  Englishwomen  are  the  best  dressed 
women  in  the  world,  while  his  own  wom- 
enkind,  if  they  can  afford  it,  are  buying 
their  dresses  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  ;  ana 
he  will  assert  that  English  education  far 
exceeds  that  of  the  Continent  when  his 
French  or  Crerman  neighbor  is  talking  to 
him  fluently  in  his  own  language,  and  dis- 
playing a  knowledge  of  English  history 
and  literature  which  puts  his  own  school 
and  college  recollections  to  shame.     He 


can  seldom  divest  himself  of  his  English 
spectacles  in  looking  on  foreign  habits  and 
customs,  for  he  will  launch  into  exclama- 
tions of  disgust  and  accusations  of  bad 
breeding  if  he  sees  a  Frenchman  gnawing 
a  chicken  bone,  or  an  Italian  eating  mac- 
caroni  after  the  fashion  of  the  country. 
The  performance  is  no  doubt  unsavory  to 
English  eyes  ;  but  John  Bull  will  rarely 
admit  that  it  does  not  prove  the  per- 
former to  be  ''a  fellow  of  the  baser 
sort." 

Taken  all  in  all,  however,  John  Bull 
must  be  congratulated  upon  his  advance 
in  ideas  and  sympathy  ;  he  is  not  yet  en- 
tirely cosmopolitan  (like  the  Russian,  for 
example),  which  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  re- 
gretted ;  but  he  has  moved  with  the  times, 
and  his  increasing  popularity  is  a  criterion 
of  the  appreciation  with  which  his  prog- 
ress is  regarde/1  on  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope.— Temple  Bar. 


•♦• 


IN  THE  EVENING. 


BT   o.   M.    ON. 

The  night  is  come  with  all  her  silver  train, 
The  moonlight  steeps  the  sea  ; 

The  hour  is  come  that  I  can  rest  again, 
And  dream  of  thee. 

The  air  is  still,  the  western  sky  is  gold,  * 

And  far  on  lawn  and  lea 
The  shadows  bring  the  happy  thought  of  old, 

And  dreams  of  thee. 

The  sweetest  hour  of  summer  day  is  ending  ; 

The  song  of  bird  and  bee 
To  the  still  time  their  influence  is  lending, 

And  sing  of  thee. 

The  rest  serene  on  earth  and  heaven  bringeth 

No  rest  to  me  ; 
No  song  to  me  the  lonely  night  bird  singeth, 

Weary  for  thee. 

Thy  shadow  haunts  the  balmy  summer  even. 

By  land  and  sea  ; 
Between  me  and  the  happy  moonlit  heaven 

Rise  thoughts  of  thee. 

I  stand  beneath  the  stars,  whose  quiet  shining 

But  brings  to  me 
The  thought  of  olden  times,  the  weary  pining 

For  thee,  for  thee. 
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The  lime-tree's  breath  comes  wafted  from  the  river, — 

The  same  old  tree 
Where,  in  the  happy  years  gone  by  forever, 

I  stood  with  thee. 

O  God  1  to  see  the  calm  familiar  faces 

Of  sky  and  sea  ; 
To  see  all  things  unchanged  in  the  old  places, 

But  only  thee. 

To  feel  the  longing  wild,  the  yearning  weary. 

Thy  face  to  see  ; 
To  feel  earth's  brightest  scenes  grow  pale  and  dreary. 

For  want  of  thee  ; 

And  know  that  while  the  stars  shine  on  in  heaven. 

No  sun  shall  bring  to  me 
Thy  presence.     Only  as  it  came  this  even, 

in  dreams  of  thee. 

— Blackwood*  i  Magazine* 


••• 


ALEPPO  TO  SKANDEROON. 


Wb  are  here  in  the  region  of  Baedeker, 
and  it  behoves  the  travelling  Briton  to  tread 
warily  in  the  footsteps  of  his  crimson-clad 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  and  to 
have  before  his  eyes  the  wholesome  dread 
of  the  omniscient  critic  with  his  ready 
reminder  of  ^^  guide-book  information." 
Nevertheless,  the  fairly  intelligent  and 
educated  traveller  may  at  least  be  thank- 
ful to  the  exact  and  patient  industry  of 
his  handy  cicerone  which  will  spare  him 
the  labor  of  much  delving  among  the 
buried  and  forgotten  lore  af  musty  tomes 
in  many  languages,  living  or  dead. 
Should  some  guileless  writer  cull  a  few 
flowers  of  information  from  this  ready 
and  tempting  souice  to  garnish  the  dish, 
let  not  the  gentle  reader  re  echo  the  un- 
kind sneer  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred as  the  dread  of  the  loquacious  trav- 
eller.  For,  after  all,  there  is  no  art  in 
telling  a  tnle  which  every  one  may  read 
for  himself.  The  great  secret  is,  not  in 
blurting  out  with  a  bold  unreserve  all  the 
information  with  which  you  are  crammed, 
but  in  the  delicate  reticence  which  hints 
at  the  secret  stores  of  knowledge  you  could 
reveal  to  your  admiring  audience  if  only 
yon  would. 

So  let  us  see  what  of  interest  Aleppo 
may  have  for  the  inquiring  mind,  which, 
indeed,  is  not  small,  nor  quite  exhausted 
in  the  exhaustive  pages  of  Baedeker,  either 
to  him  whose  eye  is  not  satisfied  with 


seeing  (in  which  category  we  do  not 
reckon  ourselves),  nor  to  him  whose  in- 
ward eye  is  turned  on  the  changing  and 
varied  and  abiding  impressions  which  out- 
ward scenes  of  travel  leave  within  his 
breast — to  which  select  and  initiated  cir- 
cle we  claim  to  belong.  Three  hundred 
years  ago,  in  the  days  when  travel  unclosed 
the  guarded  gates  of  a  new  world  of  mys- 
tery and  unknown  perils,  an  adventurous 
citizen  of  London,  Master  John  Newbery, 
'^and  six  or  seven  other  honest  mer- 
chants," set  sail  for  the  Levant.  Making 
his  way  to  Aleppo  with  divers  of  his  part- 
ners in  the  venture.  Master  Newbery  seems 
to  have  found  that  city  exactly  to  his  lik- 
ing, and  next  to  his  own  country  the 
fittest  in  the  world  for  an  honest  English 
merchant.  Writing  to  Master  Leonard 
Poore,  of  London,  he  says  :  'Mf  it  should 
be  my  chance  to  remain  in  any  place  out 
of  England,  I  would  choose  this  befote 
all  others  that  I  know.  The  place  is 
healthful  and  pleasant,  and  the  ficftins  very 
good  ;  and  no  doubt  the  profit  will  be 
hereafter  better."  A  year  later,  writing 
in  great  tribulation  to  the  same  corre- 
spondent from  Goa,  he  gives  us  a  hint  of 
the  kind  of  traffic  he  had  found  so  profita- 
ble. Having  made  his  adventurous  jour- 
ney overland  by  way  of  Baghdad  and 
Batia  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Portuguese 
laid  hold  of  him  at  Ormuz  and  put  him 
into  prison  for  a  heretic  and  a  spy,  whence 
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he  only  emerged  greatly  despoiled  by  the 
rapacious  governor.  **  At  my  being  in 
Aleppo,"  he  says,  **  I  bought  a  fountain  of 
silver  gilt,  six  knives,  six  spoons,  and 
one  fork  trimmed  with  coral,  for  twenty- 
five  sequins,  which  the  Captain  of  Ormuz 
did  take  (among  other  things),  and  paid 
for  the  same  twenty  pardaos,''  P^yiQ^ 
about  thiity  pounds  for  the  "  fork,"  which 
had  cost  Master  Newbery  about  seven. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Governor  had 
of  his  prisoner  ^'  five  emeralds  set  in  gold, 
and  paid  for  the  same  a  hundred  pardaos," 
getting  (at  his  own  valuation,  no  doubt) 
the  jewelry  at  about  150/.,  for  which  the 
unlucky  merchant  had  paid  something  like 
1,000/.,  reckoning  the  money  at  its  pres- 
ent value.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  the  ad- 
venturous Englishman  never  returned  to 
his  own  country.  He  set  out  from  Lahore 
to  go  into  Persia,  and  was  apparently 
never  again  heard  of.  One  only  of  his 
company  survived  the  perils  and  privations 
of  eight  years'  wanderings  in  the  unknown 
East  to  return  to  his  native  land,  **  where, " 
says  Master  Ralph  Fitch,  **  by  God*s  as- 
sistance, I  safely  ai rived  the  29th  of  April, 
1691.**  He  had  travelled  from  the 
farthest  East  by  way  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
passing  through  Basta,  Baghdad,  Mosul, 
Mardir,  Urfa,  Biradjik,  Aleppo,  and  so 
on  to  Europe.  Following  in  his  footsteps 
one  may  well  be  prond  of  the  dauntless 
spirit  of  the  **  honest  English  merchant," 
the  worthy  pioneer  of  a  race  of  **  adven- 
turers" who,  in  pursuit  of  peaceful  com- 
merce, made  an  empire. 

Having  had  this  distant  glimpse  of 
Aleppo  in  the  pages  of  Haklurt,  our  wan- 
deiing  Englishman  will  be  prepared  to 
look  with  kindly  eyes  on  a  nearer  view  of 
the  modern  Haleb.  Indeed,  it  will  be  his 
own  fault  if  ho  does  not  carry  away  as 
pleasant  an  impression  of  its  polite  and 
friendly  inhabitants  and  their  well-built 
city  of  solid  stone  as  Master  Newbery 
himself.  ''  Being  in  Aleppo,  and  finding 
good  company,"  he  says,  which  is,  doubt- 
less his  rendering  from  personal  experi- 
ence of  the  old  Arabic  jingle,  Al  Halebi 
Chalahi — **  Your  Aleppo  man  is  a  gentle- 
man "  What  pleasant  times  the  mem- 
bers of  the  old  English  **  factory"  must 
have  had  all  through  that  seventeenth  cen- 
tury which  saw  them  prospering,  trafSck- 
ing,  living,  eating,  or  sleeping,  and  enjoy- 
ing themselves  in  the  leisurely  Oriental 


fashion,  away  from  the  turmoil  and  stir 
and  stress  and  struggle  of  Europe,  driving 
all  men,  and  especially  Englishmen,  into 
mad  throes  of  patriotism,  of  unrest,  of 
hate,  of  unquenchable  craving  for  perilous 
adventure  I  But  between  England  and 
the  farther  East  the  ship  that  ploughs  in 
every  sea  was  destined  to  oust  the  ship  of 
the  desert.  The  flag  of  England  now 
waves  officially  above  the  abode  of  a 
salaried  Consul,  but  the  free  merchants  of 
England  have  long  since  wound  up  the 
affairs  of  the  famous  old  factory  of 
Aleppo,  and  departed.  A  few  wealthy 
German  merchants  and  a  host  of  French 
priests  now  represent  Europe  among  the 
Aleppine  **  Chalabis.'*  But  we  po  far 
afield.  In  the  shady  courtyard  of  the  na- 
tive house  where  dwell  an  obliging  host 
and  gracious  'hostess,  and  a  dark-eyed 
Christian  maid  to  fill  the  soothing  nar- 
ghilah  ;  where  the  murmuring  fountain 
plays  with  a  drowsy  monotony,  sweet  and 
low,  the  contented  traveller  may  dream  or 
dally  over  hazy  and  half-reviving  mem- 
ories. The  walls  of  Aleppo  surround  him  ; 
its  lofty  citadel,  its  domes  and  minarets, 
rise  above  him  ;  there  are  the  natives  of 
it  ready  to  minister  to  his  comfort.  The 
history  of  it,  its  sights,  and  all  its  driest 
details,  are  they  not  recorded  in  the  pages 
of  Baedeker,  whore  he  who  runs  not  may 
read  ?  and  are  there  not  happier  moments 
for  the  traveller  even  than  those  spent  in 
endless  sight-seeing  ?  But  let  us  linger  a 
moment.  Here  is  the  Arab  poet,  the  best 
companion  for  him  who  goes  forth  wher- 
ever the  Arabic  language  is  spoken.  He 
has  a  memory  and  a  memento  of  Aleppo 
v(hich  may  be  worth  recalling.  Bereea, 
founded  where  Aleppo  now  stands  by 
Seleucus  Nicator,  some  three  centuries 
later,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs. 
About  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century 
Seif-ud-DowIah  Ali  Ibn  HamdSni  al 
Adawiyi  was  the  Amir  of  Haleb.  It  was 
in  his  time  that  the  Emperors  Nicephorus 
Phocas  and  John  Zimisces  sacked  the 
town,  and  found  in  the  Amir's  palace 
without  the  walls  fourteen  hundred  mules 
and  three  hundred  bags  of  siker  and 
gold.  When  the  Greeks  had  departed 
with  their  loot,  Seif-ud-Dowlah  returned 
to  his  capital.  It  must  have  been  before 
this  reverse  that  the  Arab  poet  addressed 
to  the  Arab  chief  those  famons  odes  of 
the  grossest  flattery  so  sweet  to  all  his 
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tribe,  of  which  this  is  a  specimen  (he 
fares  on  a  journey  with  Seif-ud-Dowlah 
in  a  pouring  rain)  : — 

Each  day  when  I  see  thee  good  Inck  meets 

mine  eyes,  new  wonders  to  greet  with  a 

glad  surprise. 
Flashing  lightning  a  sword  with  thy  sword 

dost  thou  bind,  this  deluge  pours  on 

thee  to  mate  with  its  kind. 
The  earth  shall  be  parched  when  these  clouds 

pass  away»  its  vesture  of  yerdure  shall 

fade  and  decay  : 
But  from  thee  ne*er  shall  pass  thy  blessings 

like  dew,  nor  the  showers  of  Uiy  bounty 

e*er  cease  to  renew  ! 
In  thy  treading  the  night  clouds  and  dawn- 
clouds  wttit,  as  when  happy  lover  with 

lover  doth  mate. 
Bounty  from  thee  would  fain  learn  her  part, 

but  all  vainly  she   strives  to  gain  thy 

*  sweet  art  I 

There  is  a  whole  series  of  them,  mostly 
winding  up  with  the  kind  of  delicate  hint 
conveyed  in  the  above  specimen,  which  is 
the  briefest  in  the  collection. 

The  traveller  who  has  crossed  the  Meso- 
potamian  deserts  will  probably  be  in  no 
hurry  to  tear  himself  away  from  the 
charms,  almost  forgotten,  of  civilization, 

food-fellowship,  and  comfort  —  if  he 
nows  how  to  ^in  access  to  such  pleas- 
ant quarters  as  tnose  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready referred.  If  the  turmoil  and  bustle 
and  variegated  display  of  Oriental  bazars 
have  lost  their  charms  for  him  ;  if  grim 
streets,  mysterious  archways,  the  graceful 
fantasies  of  Moorish  architecture  cannot 
tempt  him  forth  into  the  heat  and  glare 
and  dust  and  burden  of  the  toilsome  day, 
the  balmy  air  of  evening  will  probably 
bring  him  a  soothing  solace  beneath  the 
shady  trees  outside  the  walls,  where  the 
chairs  of  the  open-air  caf6  are  ranged  by 
the  still  waters  of  the  old  canal.  It  is 
here  that  the  mercantile  community  of 
Aleppo  is  wont  to  gather  in  the  evenings 
and  perfume  the  ambient  air  with  cease- 
less clouds  from  the  bubbling  tube.  But 
Haleb  is  only  another  halting-place,  pleas- 
anter  than  most,  and,  until  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean  are  gained  the  jour- 
ney is  jet  unaccomplished.  The  traveller 
may  sell  at  Aleppo  his  horses  and  mules 
and  desert  equipment  for  what  they  will 
fetch.  It  is  melancholy  to  part  with  the 
noble  Arab  mare,  your  faithful  companion 
through  years,  it  may  be,  of  wanderings 
on  her  own  native  deserts.  And  the  faith- 
ful fellows  who  have  followed  your  foot- 
steps and  shared  your  toils,  and  lightened 


for  you  the  burden  of  travel,  may  take 
their  reluctant  farewell  and  depart  with 
blessings  and  bakshish  to  their  distant 
homes.  A  nondescript  vehicle  may  be 
hired,  and  the  driver  undertakes  to  char- 
ioteer you  within  three  days  over  the  pass 
of  the  Pylffi  SyrisB  to  Skanderoon. 

It  is  yet  early  morning,  and  the  minarets 
and  orchards  of  Aleppo  fade  in  the  dis- 
tance behind.  The  three  hardy  little 
ponies  harnessed  abreast  with  ropes  and 
tags  of  leather  get  the  rickety  vehicle  over 
the  ^ound  at  a  rate  of  about  eight  miles 
an  hour.  Three  hours  of  a  good  road 
and  the  driver  ceases  to  ply  his  whip,  and 
pulls  up  at  a  tent  which  some  cnterprining 
Halebis  have  pitched  on  the  green  sward 
by  way  of  a  temporary  caf6  for  the  re- 
freshment of  such  travellers  as  can  afford 
to  dispense  a  few  piastres.  Then  follow 
three  hours  more  of  wide,  sweeping  val- 
leys rising  to  easy  declivities,  broad,  wav- 
ing fields  of  yellow  wheat  falling  under  the 
sickle.  And  then  comes  the  usual  mis- 
erable khan,  filthy,  swarming  with  vermin, 
an  eyesore  on  that  lovely  landscape  by  the 
banks  of  the  river  Afrin,  the  ancient  Ar- 
ceuthus,  all  aglow  with  rose-red  oleanders. 
To  the  left.  Tower  down  the  river,  where 
it  flows  toward  the  Lake  of  Antioch,  is  a 
lofty  tel,  the  site  of  ancient  Gindarus — 
"  fitting  haunt  of  thieves,'*  says  Strabo. 
Next  day  the  road  sweeps  down  the  lime- 
stone ridge  which  extends  to  the  distant 
valley  of  the  Upper  Orontes,  past  the 
warm  sulphur  springs  of  Al  ilammSm, 
where  a  speculative  Jew  has  erected  a 
roadside  shanty  and  retails  (among  other 
things)  bottled  beer  at  half  a  crown  a  bot- 
tle. Who  buys  it  in  that  drink-forsworn 
Moslem  country  ?  We  are  soon  down  in 
the  hollow  of  the  low-lying  Plain  of  An- 
tioch, named  by  the  Arabs,  Al  Amk,  or 
^' The  Deep."  Bounding  the  plain  on 
the  farther  side  rises  the  rocky  chain  of 
Mons  Amanus,  toward  the  foot  of  which 
we  make  our  way,  skirting  the  marshes  on 
either  hand.  Artificial  mounds  rise  up 
here  and  there  out  of  the  monotonous 
level.  Somewhere  in  this  plain  the  legions 
of  Aurelian  overthrew  the  army  of  a  bravo 
woman,  Zenobia,  Queen  of  Palmyra, whose 
Arab  general,  2iabdas,  was  no  match  for 
the  Pannonian  soldier.  The  battle-field 
of  Imma  settled  the  fate  of  the  distant 
city  of  the  Desert  and  of  its  heroic  Queen, 
and  linked  the  names  of  Rome  and  Pal- 
myra to  this  desolate  waste  of  morass. 
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across  which  the  traveller  hastens,  only 
anxious  to  be  at  the  end  of  it,  more  im- 
pressed, perhaps,  by  its  solitude  and  im- 
mensity than  by  the  associations  which  re- 
call a  remote  past.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  is  tne  village  of  Diarbekirli, 
where  a  khan  ofEers  slightly  better  accom- 
modation than  that  of  yesteiday.  The 
weary  traveller  will  be  fortunate  if  the 
noisy  crowds  of  native  traffickers  and 
caravaners  assembling  with  their  beasts  do 
not  avail  to  rob  him  of  his  well-earned 
repose. 

At  sunrise  the  much-enduring  ponies, 
with  the  lash  behind  them,  make  their 
best  speed  over  the  stretch  of  level  that 
yet  remains  before  entering  the  steep 
ascent  over  the  pass,  beyond  which  is  the 
fever- stricken  coast  plain  of  Skandcroon. 
Then  up  through  a  narrow  gorge,  and  we 
gain  the  cooler  air  and  lovely  scenery  of 
the  mountain  slopes  and  upland  valleys, 
thinly  clad  with  the  dark  verdure  of  ever- 
green oaks  and  Aleppo  pines.  A  driving 
mist,  wet  and  chilly,  is  apt  to  descend 
upon  these  hills.  What  a  change,  where 
crag  and  peak  loom  obscure  and  vast- 
through  the  rolling  mountain  mist,  to  the 
traveller  fresh  from  the  burning  glow  of 
the  desert  plains  I  Two  hours  from  the 
start  the  summit  of  the  pass  is  gained, 
1,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  blue  sea 
beyond.  Behind,  far  away  to  the  left, 
the  Lake  of  Antioch  faintly  glitters  along 
the  margin  of  the  low-lying  plain,  named 
of  the  Arabs  Bahr-ul-Abyadth,  or  the 
White  Sea.  The  road  to  Antioch  from 
Aleppo  passes  by  the  farther  shore  on  the 
east,  and  comes  down  to  the  Orontes  at 
the  Iron  Bridge  famous  in  story.  Antioch 
itself  is  hidden  from  view  behind  the  slopes 
of  Amanus,  where  they  descend  southward 
to  the  deep  valley  of  the  Orontes.  Let 
him  who  in  weariness  and  painfulness  has 
passed  the  silent  wastes  of  untrodden 
desert,  marching  through  toilsome  hours 
of  lonely  and  fearsome  night,  languishing 
under  the  burden  of  the  scorching  day, 
his  infrequent  snatches  of  untimely  rest 
rudely  broken,  his  spirit  growing  to  the 
sickly  hue  of  the  unrelieved,  unmeasured 
desolation  around  him — let  such  a  one  not 
stay  to  ask  why  he  should  turn  aside  his 
footsteps  hastening  to  their  bourne  of 
secure  rest  and  release  from  toil,  to  look 
upon  a  deeper  desolation  than  that  of  the 
desert,  which  wanton  strife  and  misrule 
and  the  hand  of  man  has  brought  to  the 


walls  of  Antioch.  Doubtless  the  memory 
of  Antiochidffi  and  Seleuctdse,  the  more 
hallowed  relics  of  apostles  and  champions 
of  the  Christian  faith,  of  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas, and  Simeon  that  was  called  Niger, 
and  Lucius  of  Gyrene,  and  Manaen,  the 
mention  of  the  name  that  is  the  glory  of 
Christendom,  and  the  story  of  Crusader 
and  Saracen,  will  never  cease  to  make 
Antioch  of  much  interest  to  all  men,  to 
men  of  the  Christian  faith  especially. 
But  the  wretched  town  of  to-day,  stand- 
ins  in  the  midst  of  its  fertile  and  beauti- 
ful plain,  will  hardly  tempt  the  traveller 
in  sight  of  his  journey's  end.  The  rush 
of  memory  and  of  associations,  sacred  and 
profane,  will  remind  him  at  many  a  future 
time  that  his  feet  have  trodden  its  bound- 
aries, and  that  his  eyes  have  looked  upon 
the  land  ;  although  he  passed  unregret- 
fully  by  its  dreary  heaps  of  ruins,  nor 
stayed  to  pry  and  philosophize  upon  the 
grave  of  its  long-buried  glory. 

So  we  pass  on,  and  then,  at  last — Tha- 
lassa  !  Away  down  beneath  our  feet  the 
blue  Mediterranean  rises  up  to  meet  the 
blue  sky,  and  here  the  Orient  ends  ;  for 
wherever  a  good  ship  may  ride  imperious 
and  imperial  West  claims  the  waters  as 
her  own.  The  road  makes  a  rapid  de- 
scent into  the  heart  of  the  narrow  ravine, 
where  nestles  the  lovely  village  of  Beytan, 
its  terraced  houses  clinging  to  the  steep 
sides  of  the  rock,  embowered  among  vines 
and  fruit-trees.  In  this  rocky  gorge, 
some  sixty  years  ago,  Ibrahim  Pasha  in- 
flicted his  last  crushing  defeat  upon  the 
Turk  which  won  Syria  for  Mohammed 
Ali.  A  lovely  spot  is  this  old  Roman 
station  of  Pictanus.  Yet  how  can  we 
linger  when  the  very  ship  lies  down  there 
at  our  feet,  moored  against  the  white 
wharves  of  Skanderoon,  which  is  to  give 
us  rest  after  weariness,  ease  after  toil  f  A 
good  road,  hewn  in  the  slaty  rock,  winds 
steeply  downward  between  gorge  and  prec- 
ipice ;  and  the  driver,  sure  of  bib  team, 
dashes  at  headlong  speed  down  the  steep. 
Skanderoon,  low- lying  on  the  shore  at  the 
foot  of  the  encircling  slopes  of  green,  is 
plainly  in  view.  The  glorious  bay 
sparkles  and  ripples  with  a  deeper  blue 
than  ever  shone  in  the  azure  skies.  A 
little  distance  to  the  north  of  the  town, 
where  a  spur  of  Amanus  descends  to  the 
shore,  leaving  a  rocky,  narrow  passage 
between  mountain  and  sea,  are  the  famous 
Gates  of  Cilicia,  and  in  the  widening  plain 
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beyond  is  the  battle-field  of  Issus.  Arrian 
will  tell  us  how  Alexander  passed  the  gates 
which  opened  to  him  the  conquest  of 
Asia. 

It  is  yet  morning  when  we  clatter 
through  the  streets  of  Skanderoon.  Let 
lis  hasten  with  all  speed,  in  this  steaming, 
f ever-haunted  sea-board  town  of  the  Turks, 
of  no  interest  and  small  repute,  to  ^et  done 
with  the  required  formalities  with  vice- 
consul,  and  idle,  beggarly,  grasping  Cus- 


tom-house ofBcials,  and  get  on  board  the 
goodly  steamer  of  the  Messageries  Maru 
times,  already  flying  her  Blue  Peter  at  the 
topmast  head.  Soon,  steaming  merrily 
across  the  bay,  we  may  look  back  (per- 
haps not  without  regret)  on  the  mountain 
path  that  brought  safely  to  its  end  (God 
being  good)  a  journey  whose  pleasant 
memories  will  revive  and  live  when  its 
toils  and  dangers  are  forgotten. — Satur- 
day  Review, 


••• 


A  CHILD'S  FANCY, 


BT   MATHILDB    BLIND. 


a 


Hush,  hush  !     Speak  softly,  Mother,  dear, 
So  that  the  daisies  may  not  hear  ; 
For  when  the  stars  begin  to  peep 
The  pretty  daisies  go  to  sleep. 


' '  See,  Mother,  round  us  on  the  lawn. 
With  soft,  white  lashes  closely  drawn, 
They've  shut  their  eyes  so  golden  gay, 
Which  looked  up  through  the  long,  long  day. 


a 


But  now  they're  tired  of  fill  the  fun. 
Of  bees  and  birds,  of  wind  and  sun. 
Playing  their  game  at  hide  and  seek  : 
Then  very  softly  let  us  speak." 

A  myriad  stars  above  the  child. 

Looked  from  heaven  and  sweetly  smiled  ; 

But  not  a  star  in  all  the  skies 

Beamed  on  him  with  his  Mother's  eyes. 

She  stroked  his  curly  chestnut  head. 
And,  whispering  very  softly,  said  : 
**  I'd  quite  forgotten  they  might  hear, 
Thank  you  for  that  reminder,  dear." 


'^Academy, 


•  •• 


MUTUAL  AID  AMONG  ANIMALS. 


BT   PRINCE   P.    KRAPOTKIN. 


I. 

The  conception  of  struggle  for  existence 
as  a  factor  of  evolution,  introduced  into 
science  by  Darwin  and  Wallace,  has  per- 
mitted us  to  embrace  an  immensely  wide 
range  of  phenomena  in  one  single  general- 
ization, which  soon  became  the  very  basis 
of  our  philosophical,  biological,  and  socio^ 


logical  speculations.  AH  that  immense 
variety  of  adaptations  of  function  and 
structure  of  organic  beings  to  their  sur- 
roundings, of  physiological  and  anatomical 
evolution,  of  intellectual  progress,  and 
moral  development  which  we  formerly 
used  to  explain  by  so  many  different  causes, 
was  embodied  by  Darwin  in  one  general 
conception    of   continued    endeavors — of 
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struggle  against  adverse  circamstances — 
for  such  a  development  of  individuals, 
races,  species  and  societies,  as  would  re- 
sult in  the  greatest  possible  fulness,  variety, 
and  intensity  of  life.  It  may  be  that  Dar- 
win himself  was  not  fully  aware  at  the 
outset  ot  the  generality  of  the  factor 
which  he  first  invoked  for  explaining  one 
series  only  of  facts  relative  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  individual  variations  in  incipient 
species.  But  he  foresaw  that  the  term 
which  he  was  introducing  into  science 
would  lose  its  philosophical  and  its  only 
true  meaning  if  it  were  to  be  used  in  its 
narrow  sense  only — that  of  a  struggle  be- 
tween separate  individuals  for  the  sheer 
means  of  existence.  And  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  memorable  work  he  insisted 
ipon  the  term  being  taken  in  its  ''  large 
and  metaphorical  sense  including  depen- 
dence of  one  being  on  another,  and  in- 
cluding: (which  is  more  important)  not 
only  the  life  of  the  individual,  but  success 
in  leaving  progeny,'** 

While  ho  himself  was  chiefly  using  the 
term  in  its  narrow  sense  for  his  own 
special  purpose,  he  warned  his  followers 
against  committing  the  error  (which  he 
seems  once  to  have  committed  himself)  of 
overrating  its  narrow  meaning.  In  the 
Descent  of  Man  he  gave  some  powerful 
pages  to  illustrate  its  proper,  wide  sense. 
He  pointed  out  how,  in  numberless  ani- 
mal societies,  the  struggle  between  sepa- 
rate individuals  for  the  means  of  existence 
disappears,  how  struggle  is  replaced  by 
CO  operation^  and  how  that  substitution  re- 
sults in  the  development  of  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties  which  secure  to  the  species 
the  best  conditions  for  survival.  He  inti- 
mated that  in  such  cases  the  fittest  are  not 
the  physically  strongest,  nor  the  cun- 
ningest,  but  those  who  learn  to  combine 
so  as  mutually  to  support  each  other, 
strong  and  weak  alike,  for  the  welfare  of 
the  community.  '*  Those  communities," 
he  wrote,  **  which  included  the  greatest 
number  of  the  most  sympathetic  members 
would  flourish  best,  and  rear  the  greatest 
number  of  offspring"  (2nd  edit,  p.  163). 
The  term,  which  originated  from  the  nar- 
row Malthusian  conception  of  competition 
between  each  and  all,  thus  lost  its  narrow- 
ness in  the  mind  of  one  who  knew  nature. 

Unhappily,  these  remarks,  which  might 
have  become  the  basb  of  most  fruitful  re- 

*  Origin  of  iipedes,  chap,  iii 


searches,  were  overshadowed  by  the  masses 
of  facts  gathered  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating the  consequences  of  a  real  compe- 
tition for  life.  Besides,  Darwin  never  at- 
tempted to  submit  to  a  closer  investigation 
the  relative  importance  of  the  two  aspects 
under  which  the  struggle  for  existence  ap- 
pears in  the  animal  world,  and  ho  never 
wrote  the  work  he  proposed  to  write  upon 
the  natural  checks  to  over-multiplication, 
although  that  work  would  have  been  the 
crucial  test  for  appreciating  the  real  pur- 
port of  individual  struggle.  Nay,  on  the 
very  pages  just  mentioned,  amid  data  dis- 
proving the  narrow  Malthusian  conception 
of  struggle,  the  old  Malthusian  leaven  re- 
appeared— namely,  in  Darwin's  remarks 
as  to  the  alleged  inconveniences  of  main- 
taining the  *'  weak  in  mind  and  body*'  in 
our  civilized  societies  (ch.  v.).  As  if 
thousands  of  weak-bodied  and  infirm 
poets,  scientists,  inventors,  and  reformers, 
together  with  other  thousands  of  so-called 
'^  fools"  and  ^*  weak-minded  enthusiasts," 
were  not  the  most  precions  weapons  used 
by  humanity  in  its  struggle  for  existence 
by  intellectual  and  moral  arms,  which 
Darwin  himself  emphasized  in  those  same 
chapters  of  the  Descent  of  Man. 

It  happened  with  Darwin's  theory  as  it 
always  happens  with  theories  having  any 
bearing  upon  human  relations.  Instead  of 
widening  it  according  to  his  own  hints, 
his  followers  narrowed  it  still  more.  And 
while  Herbert  Spencer,  starting  on  in- 
dependent but  closely  allied  Tines,  at- 
tempted to  widen  the  inquiry  into  that 
great  question,  "  Who  are  the  fittest  ?" 
especially  in  the  appendix  to  the  third 
edition  of  the  Data  of  Ethics^  the  num- 
berless followers  of  Darwin  reduced  the 
notion  of  struggle  for  existence  to  its  nar- 
rowest limits.  They  came  to  conceive  the 
animal  world  as  a  world  of  perpetual  strug- 
gle among  half-starved  individuals,  thirst- 
ing for  one  another's  blood.  They  made 
modern  literature  resound  with  the  war- 
cry  of  woe  to  tlie  vanquished^  as  if  it  were 
the  last  word  of  modem  biology.  They 
raised  the  '^  pitiless"  struggle  for  personal 
advantages  to  the  height  of  a  biological 
principle  which  man  must  submit  to  as 
well,  under  the  menace  of  otherwise  suc- 
cumbing in  a  world  based  upon  mutual 
extermination.  Leaving  aside  the  econo- 
mists who  know  of  natural  science  but  a 
few  words  borrowed  from  second-hand 
vulgarizers,  we  must  recognize  that  even 
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the  most  anthorized  exponents  of  Darwin's 
views  did  their  best  to  maintain  those 
false  ideas.  In  fact,  if  we  take  Mr.  Hux- 
ley, who  certainly  is  considered  as  one  of 
the  ablest  exponents  of  the  theory  of  evo- 
lation,  are  we  not  taught  by  him,  in  a 
paper  on  the  **  Struggle  for  Existence  and 
its  Bearing  upon  Man,"  that, 

from  the  point  of  view  of  the  moralist,  the 
animal  world  is  on  about  the  same  level  as  a 
gladiators'  show.  The  creatnres  are  fairly 
well  treated,  and  set  to  fight ;  whereby  the 
strongest,  the  swiftest,  and  the  onnningest 
live  to  fight  another  day.  The  spectator  has 
no  need  to  turn  his  thumb  down,  as  no  quarter 
is  given. 

Or,  further  down  in  the  same  article,  does 
he  not  tell  us  that,  as  among  animals,  so 
among  primitive  men^ 

the  weakest  and  stupidest  went  to  the  wall, 
while  the  toughest  and  shrewdest,  those  who 
were  best  fitted  to  cope  with  their  circum- 
stances, but  not  the  best  in  another  way,  sur- 
vived. Life  was  a  continuous  free  fight,  and 
beyond  the  limited  and  temporary  relations  of 
the  family,  the  Hobbesian  war  of  each  against 
aU  was  the  normal  state  of  existence.* 

In  how  far  this  view  of  nature  is  sup- 
ported by  fact,  will  be  seen  from  the  evi- 
dence which  will  be  here  submitted  to  the 
reader  as  regards  the  animal  world  and, 
on  another  occasion,  as  regards  primitive 
man.  But  it  may  be  remarked  at  once 
that  Mr.  Huxley's  view  of  nature  has  as 
little  claim  to  be  taken  as  a  scientific  de- 
duction as  the  opposite  view  of  Rousseau, 
who  saw  in  nature  but  love,  peace,  and 
harmony  destroyed  by  the  accession  of 
man.  In  fact,  the  first  walk  in  the  forest, 
the  first  observation  upon  any  animal  so- 
ciety, or  even  the  perusal  of  any  serious 
work  dealing  with  animal  life  (D'Or- 
bigny*8,  Audubon's,  Le  Vaillant's,  no 
matter  which),  cannot  but  set  the  natural- 
ist thinking  about  the  part  taken  by  social 
life  in  the  life  of  animals,  and  prevent  him 
from  seeing  in  nature  nothing  but  a  field 
of  slaughter,  just  as  this  would  prevent 
him  from  seeing  in  nature  nothing  but 
harmony  and  peace.  Rousseau  has  com- 
mitted the  error  of  excluding  the  beak-and- 
claw  fight  from  his  thoughts  ;  and  Mr. 
Huxley  is  committing  the  opposite  error  ; 
but  neither  Rousseau's  optimism  nor  Mr. 
Huxley's  pessimism  can  be  accepted  as  an 
impartial  interpretation  of  nature. 

As  soon  as  we  study  animals — not  in 

♦  mneteenih  Century,  Feb.,  1888,  p.  165. 


laboratories  and  museums  only,  but  in  the 
forest  and  the  prairie,  in  the  steppe  and 
the  mountains — we  at  once  perceive  that 
though  there  is  an  immense  amount  of 
warfare  and  extermination  going  on  amid 
various  species,  and  especially  amid  various 
classes  of  animals,  there  is,  at  the  same 
time,  as  much,  or  perhaps  even  more,  of 
mutual  support,  mutual  aid,  and  mutual 
defence  amid  animals  belonging  to  the 
same  species  or,  at  least,  to  the  same  so- 
ciety. Sociability  is  as  much  a  law  of 
nature  as  mutual  struggle.  Of  course  it 
would  be  extremelv  difficult  to  estimate, 
however  roughly,  the  relative  numerical 
importance  of  both  these  series  of  facts. 
But.  if  we  resort  to  an  indirect  test,  and 
ask  Nature  **  Who  are  the  fittest :  those 
who  are  continually  at  war  with  each  other, 
or  those  who  support  one  another  ?"  we 
at  once  see  that  those  animals  which  ac- 
quire habits  of  mutual  aid  are  undoubtedly 
the  fittest  They  have  more  chances  to 
survive,  and  they  attain,  in  their  respec- 
tive classes,  the  highest  development  of 
intelligence  and  bodily  organization.  If 
the  numberless  facts  which  can  be  brought 
forward  to  support  this  view  are  taken 
into  account,  we  may  safely  say  that  mu- 
tual aid  is  as  much  a  law  of  animal  life  as 
mutual  struggle,  but  that,  as  a  factor  of 
evolution,  it  most  probably  has  a  far 
greater  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  favo'rs 
the  development  of  such  habits  and  char- 
acters as  insure  the  maintenance  and 
further  development  of  the  species,  to- 
gether with  the  greatest  amount  of  welfare 
and  enjoyment  of  life  for  the  individual, 
with  the  least  waste  of  energy. 

Of  the  scientific  followers  of  Darwin, 
the  first,  as  far  as  I  know,  who  understood 
the  full  purport  of  Mutual  Aid  as  a  law 
of  Nature  and  the  chief  factor  of  evolution, 
was  a  well-known  Russian  zoologist,  the 
late  Dean  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Univer- 
sity, Professor  Eessler.  He  developed 
his  ideas  in  an  address  which  he  delivered 
in  January,  1880,  a  few  months  before  his 
death,  at  a  meeting  of  Russian  naturalists  ; 
but,  like  so  many  good  things  published 
in  the  Russian  tongue  only,  that  remark- 
able address  remains  almost  entirely  un- 
known.* 

*  Leaving  aside  the  pre-Darwinian  writers, 
like  Toussenel,  F6e,  and  many  others,  several 
works  containing  many  striking  instances  of 
mutual  aid  —  chiefly,  however,  illustrating 
animal  intelligence— were  issued  previously  to 
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As  a  zoologist  of  old  standing,"  he 
felt  bound  to  protest  against  the  abuse  of. 
a  terra — the  struggle  for  existence — bor- 
rowed from  zoology,  or,  at  leasts  against 
overrating  its  importance.  Zoology,  he 
said,  and  those  sciences  which  deal  with 
man,  continually  insist  upon  what  tbey  call 
the  pitiless  law  of  struggle  for  existence. 
But  they  forget  the  existence  of  another 
law  which  may  be  described  as  the  law  of 
mutual  aid,  which  law,  at  least  for  the 
animals,  is  far  more  essential  than  the 
former.  lie  pointed  out  how  the  need 
of  leaving  progeny  necessarily  brings  ani- 
mals together,  and,  ^*  the  more  the  in- 
dividuals keep  together,  the  more  they 
mutually  support  each  other,  and  the  more 
are  the  chances  of  the  species  for  surviv- 
ing, as  well  as  for  making  further  progress 
in  its  intellectual  development.''  **  All 
classes  of  animals,"  he  continued,  *'and 
especially  the  higher  ones,  practise  mutual 
aid,"  and  he  illustrated  his  idea  by  ex- 
amples borrowed  from  the  life  of  the 
burying  beetles  and  the  social  life  of  birds 
and  some  mammalia.  The  examples  were 
few,  as  might  have  been  expected  in  a 
short  opening  address,  but  the  chief  points 
were  clearly  stated  ;  and,  after  pointing 
out  that  in  the  evolution  of  mankind  mu- 
tual aid  played  a  still  more  prominent 
part,  Professor  Eessler  concluded  as  fol- 
lows : —    ^ 

that  date.  I  may  mention  those  of  Hoozean, 
LesfaculUs  mentales  des  animaux,  2  vols.,  Brus- 
sels, 1872  ;  L.  Btiohner*8  Aus  dem  OeistesUben 
der  Thiere,  2nd  ed.  in  1877  ;  and  Maximilian 
Petty' 8  Ueber  das  SeeUnleben  der  TMere,  Leipzig, 
1876.  Espioas  published  bis  most  remarkable 
work,  Les  iiocieles  animalest  in  1877,  and  in 
that  work  he  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
animal  societies,  and  their  bearing  apon  the 
preservation  of  species,  and  entered  apon  a 
most  valuable  disonssion  of  the  origin  of  so- 
cieties. In  fact,  Espinas's  book  contains  all 
that  has  been  written  since  apon  mutaal  aid, 
and  many  good  things  besides.  If  I  never- 
theless make  a  special  mention  of  Kessler* sad- 
dress,  it  is  because  Kessler  was  a  zoologist  by 
profession,  and  especially  because  he  raised 
mutual  aid  to  the  height  of  a  law  much  more 
important  in  evolution  than  the  law  of  mutual 
struggle.  The  same  ideas  were  developed 
next  year  (in  April,  1881),  by  J.  Lanessan  in 
a  lecture  published  in  1882  under  this  title  : 
La  lutte  pour  r  existence  et  C  association  pour  la 
lutle.  G.  Romanes's  capital  work.  Animal  In- 
itUigence,  was  issued  in  1882,  and  followed 
next  year  by  the  Mental  Evolution  in  Animals, 
About  the  same  time,  Biichner  published  an- 
other work,  Liebe  und  Liebes-Jjeben  in  der  Thier- 
weU,  a  second  edition  of  which  was  issued  in 
1885.    The  idea,  as  seen,  is  in  the  air. 


I  obyiously  do  not  deny  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence,  but  I  maintain  that  the  progressive 
development  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
especially  of  mankind,  is  favored  much  more 
by  mutual  support  than  by  mutual  strug- 
gle. .  .  .  All  organic  beings  hare  two  essen- 
tial needs  :  that  of  nutrition,  and  that  of 
propagating  the  species.  The  former  brings 
them  to  a  struggle  and  to  mutual  extermina- 
tion, while  the  needs  of  maintaining  the 
species  bring  them  to  approach  one  another 
and  to  support  one  another.  But  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  in  the  evolution  of  the 
organic  world — in  the  progressive  modifica- 
tion of  organic  beings — mutual  support  among 
individuals  plays  a  much  more  important  part 
than  their  mutual  struggle.* 

The  correctness  of  the  above  views 
struck  most  of  the  Russian  zoologists 
present,  and  Syevertsoff,  whose  work  is 
well  known  to  ornithologists  and  geog- 
raphers, supported  them  and  illustrated 
them  by  a  few  more  examples.  Ue  men- 
tioned some  of  the  species  of  falcons 
which  have  ^*  an  almost  ideal  organization 
for  robbery,"  and  nevertheless  are  in  de- 
cay, while  other  species  practising  mutual 
help  do  thrive.  **  Take  on  the  other  side 
a  sociable  bird,  the  duck,"  he  said  ;  ^Mt 
is  poorly  organized  on  the  whole,  but  it 
practises  mutual  support,  and  it  almost 
invades  the  earth,  as  may  be  judged  from 
its  numberless  vaiieties  and  species.'* 

The  readiness  of  the  Russian  zoologists 
to  accept  Kessler's  views  seems  quite  nat- 
'  ural,  because  nearly  all  of  them  nave  had 
opportunities  of  studying  the  animal 
world  in  the  wide  uninhabited  regions  of 
Northern  Asia  and  East  Russia  ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  study  like  regions  without 
being  brought  to  the  same  ideas.  I 
recollect  myself  the  impression  produced 
upon  me  by  the  animal  world  of  Siberia 
when  I  explored  the  Vitim  regions  in  the 
company  of  so  accomplished  a  zoologist 
as  my  friend  Polyakoff  was.  We  both 
were  under  the  fresh  impression  of  the 
Origin  of  Species ,  but  we  vainly  looked 
for  the  keen  competition  between  animals 
of  the  same  species  which  the  reading  of 
Darwin's  work  had  prepared  us  to  expect, 
even  after  taking  into  account  the  remarks 
of  the  third  chapter  (p.  54  of  the  small 
edition).  We  saw  plenty  of  adaptations 
for  struggling,  very  often  in  common, 
against  the  adverse  circumstances  of  cli- 
mate, or  against  various  enemies,  and  Poly- 
akoff wrote  many  a  good  page  upon  the 

*  Memoirs  (TVudy)  of  the  St,  Petersburg  So- 
ciety of  Naturalists,  vol.  xi.,  1880. 
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mutual  dependency  of  carnivores,  rumi- 
nantSy  and  rodents  in  their  geographical 
distribution  ;  we  witnessed  numbers  of 
facts  of  mutual  support,  especially  during 
the  migrations  of  birds  and  ruminants  ; 
but  even  in  the  Amur  and  Usuri  regions, 
where  animal  life  swarms  in  abundance, 
facts  of  real  competition  and  struggle  be- 
tween higher  animals  of  the  same  species 
came  very  seldom  under  our  notice,  though 
we  eagerly  searched  for  them.  The  same 
impression  appears  in  the  works  of  most 
Russian  zoologists,  and  it  probably  ex- 
plains why  Eessler's  ideas  were  so  wel- 
comed by  the  Russian  Darwinists,  while 
like  ideas  are  not  in  vogue  amid  the  fol- 
lowers of  Darwin  in  Western  Europe. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  as  soon 
as  we  begin  studying  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence under  both  its  aspects — direct  and 
metaphorical — is  the  abundance  of  facts 
of  mutual  aid,  not  only  for  rearing  prog- 
en  j^,  as  recognized  by  most  evolutionists, 
but  also  for  the  safety  of  the  individual 
and  for  providing  it  with  the  necessary 
food.  W  iih  many  large  divisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom  mutual  aid  is  the  rule. 
Mutual  aid  is  met  with  even  amid  the 
lowest  animals,  and  we  must  be  prepared 
to  learn  some  day,  from  the  students  of 
microscopical  pond- life,  most  wonderful 
facts  of  mutual  aid,  even  from  the  life  of 
micro  organisms.  Of  course,  oiir  knowl- 
edge of  the  life  of  the  invertebrates,  save 
the  termites,  the  ants,  and  the  bees,  is  ex- 
tremely limited  ;  and  yet,  even  as  regards 
the  lower  animals,  we  may  glean  a  few 
facts  of  well -ascertained  co  operation. 
The  numberless  associations  of  locusts, 
vanesste,  cicindelsB,  cicadse,  and  so  on,  are 
practically  quite  unknown  ;  but  the  very 
fact  of  their  existence  indicates  that  they 
must  be  composed  on  about  the  same  prin- 
ciples  as  the  temporary  associations  of  ants 
or  bees  for  purposes  of  migration.  As  to 
the  beetles,  we  have  quite  well  observed 
facts  of  mutual  help  amid  the  burying 
beetles  {Necrophorus),  They  must  have 
some  decaying  organic  matter  to  lay  their 
eggs  in,  and  thus  to  provide  their  larvsB 
with  food  ;  but  that  matter  must  not  de- 
cay very  rapidly.  So  they  are  wont  to 
bury  in  the  ground  the  corpses  of  all  kinds 
of  small  animals  which  they  occasionally 
find  in  their  rambles.  As  a  rule,  they  live 
an  isolated  life,  but  when  one  of  them  has 
discovered  the  corpse  of  a  mouse  or  of  a 
bird,   which   it  hardly  could  manage  to 


bury  itself,  it  calls  four,  six,  or  ten  other 
beetles  to  perform  the  operation  with 
united  efforts  ;  if  necessary,  they  trans- 
port the  corpse  to  a  suitable  soft  ground  ; 
and  they  bury  it  in  a  very  considerate  ' 
way,  without  quarrelling  as  to  which  of 
them  will  enjoy  the  privilege  of  laying  its 
eggs  in  the  buried  corpse.  And  when 
Gleditsch  attached  a  dead  bird  to  a  cross 
made  out  of  two  sticks,  or  suspended  a 
toad  to  a  stick  planted  in  the  soil,  the  lit- 
tle beetles  would  in  the  same  friendly  way 
combine  their  intelligences  to  overcome 
the  artifice  of  Man.  The  same  combina- 
tion of  efforts  has  been  noticed  among  the 
dung-beetles. 

Even  among  animals  standing  at  a 
somewhat  lower  stage  of  organization  we 
may  find  like  examples.  Some  land-crabs 
of  the  West  Indies  and  North  America 
combine  in  large  swarms  in  order  to  travel 
to  the  sea  and  to  deposit  therein  their 
spawn  ;  and  each  such  migration  implies 
concert,  co-operation,  and  mutual  sup- 
port. As  to  the  big  Molucca  crab  (Limu- 
lus),  I  was  struck  (in  1882,  at  the  Biigh- 
ton  Aquarium)  with  the  extent  of  mutual 
assistance  which  these  clumsy  animals  are 
capable  of  bestowing  upon  a  comrade  in 
case  of  need.  One  of  them  had  fallen 
upon  its  back  in  a  comer  of  the  tank,  and 
its  heavy  saucepan-like  carapace  prevented 
it  from  returning  to  its  natural  position, 
the  more  so  as  there  was  in  the  corner  an 
iron  bar  which  rendered  the  task  still  more 
difficult.  Its  comrades  came  to  the  rescue, 
and  for  one  hour's  time  I  watched  how 
they  endeavored  to  help  their  fellow-pris- 
oner. They  came  two  at  once,  pushed 
their  friend  from  beneath,  and  after 
strenuous  efforts  succeeded  in  lifting  it  up- 
right ;  but  then  the  iron  bar  would  pre- 
vent them  from  achieving  the  work  of 
rescue,  and  the  crab  would  again  heavily 
fall  upon  its  back.  After  many  at- 
tempts, one  of  the  helpers  would  go  in 
the  depth  of  the  tank  and  bring  two  other 
crabs,  which  would  begin  with  fresh 
forces  the  same  pushing  and  lifting  of 
their  helpless  comrade.  We  stayed  in  the 
Aquarium  for  more  than  two  hours,  and, 
when  leaving,  we  again  cnme  to  cast  a 
glance  upon  the  tank  :  the  work  of  rescue 
still  continued  !  Since  I  saw  that,  I  can- 
not refuse  credit  to  the  observation  quoted 
by  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin — namely,  that 
**  the  common  crab  during  the  moulting 
season  stations  as  sentinel  an  unmoulted 
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or  hard-shelled  individual  to  prevent  ma- 
rine enemies]  from  injuring  moulted  indi- 
viduals in  their  unprotected  state."* 

Facts  illustrating  mutual  aid  amid  the 
termites,  the  ants,  and  the  bees  are  so 
well  known  to  the  general  reader,  espe- 
cially through  the  works  of  Mr.  Homanes, 
L.  Biichner,  and  Sir  John  Lubbock,  that 
I  may  limit  my  remarks  to  a  very  few 
hints,  f  If  we  take  an  ants*  nest  we  not 
only  see  that  every  description  of  work — 
rearing  of  progeny,  foraging,  building, 
rearing  of  aphides,  and  so  on — is  per- 
formed according  to  the  principles  of  vol- 
untary mutual  aid  ;  we  must  also  recog- 
nize, with  Forel,  that  the  chief,  the 
fundamental  feature  of  the  life  of  many 
species  of  ants  is  the  fact  and  the  obliga- 
tion for  every  ant  of  sharing  its  food, 
already  swallowed  and  partly  digested, 
with  every  member  of  the  community 
which  may  apply  for  it.  Two  ants  bo- 
longing  to  two  different  species  or  to  two 
hostile  nests,  when  they  occasionally  meet 
together,  will  avoid  each  other.  But  two 
ants  belonging  to  the  same  nest  or  to  the 
same  colony  of  nests  will  approach  each 
other,  exchange  a  few  movements  with 
the  antennsB,  and  *'  if  one  of  them  is  hun- 
gry or  thirsty,  and  especially  if  the  other 
has  its  crop  full  ...  it  immediately  asks 
for  food."  The  individual  thus  requested 
never  refuses  ;  it  sets  apart  its  mandibles, 
ttikes  a  proper  position,  and  regurgitates 
a  drop  of  transparent  fluid  which  is  licked 
up  by  the  hungry  ant.  Regurgitating  food 
for  other  ants  is  so  prominent  a  feature  in 
the  life  of  ants  (at  liberty),  and  it  so  con- 
stantly recurs  both  for  feeding  hungry 
comrades  and  for  feeding  larvae,  that  Forel 
considers  the  digestive  tube  of  the  ants  as 
consisting  of  two  different  parts,  one  of 
which,  the  posterior,  is  for  the  special  use 
of  the  individual,  and  the  other,  the  an- 
terior part,  is  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the 
community.  If  an  ant  which  has  its  crop 
« 

*  George  J.  Bomanes's  Animal  InteUigence, 
Ist  ed.,  p.  233. 

t  Forel' 8  Becherches  sur  les  fourmis  de  la 
Suisse,  Zarich,  1874,  and  J.  T.  Moggridge's 
Marvesiing  Ants  and  TVapdoor  Spiders,  London, 
1873  and  1874,  adapted  for  yonth,  oaght  to  be 
in  the  bands  of  every  boy  and  girl.  See  also  : 
Blanchard's  3ie'amorphf>8es  des  Insectes,  Paris, 
1868  ;  J.  H.  Fabre's  Souvenirs  enlomologiques, 
Paris,  1886  ;  Ebrard's  Eludes  des  mcsurs  des 
fourmis,  Geneve,  1864  ;  Pierre  Huberts  Les 
fourmis  indignies,  Geneve,  1810  ;  Sir  John 
Labbock*8  Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps,  and  so  on. 


full  has  been  selfish  enough  to  refuse  feed« 
ing  a  comrade,  it  will  He  treated  as  an 
enemy,  or  even  worse.  If  the  refusal  has 
been  made  while  its  kinsfolk  were  fighting 
with  some  other  species,  they  will  fall 
back  upon  thu  greedy  individual  with 
greater  vehemence  than  even  upon  the 
enemies  themselves.  And  if  an  ant  has 
not  refused  to  feed  another  ant  belonging 
to  an  enemy  species,  it  will  be  treated  by 
the  kinsfolk  of  the  latter  as  a  friend.  All 
this  is  confirmed  by  most  accurate  obser- 
vation and  decisive  experiments.* 

In  that  immense  division  of  the  animal 
kingdom  which  embodies  more  than  one 
thousand  species,  and  is  so  numerous  that 
the  Brazilians  pretend  that  Brazil  belongs 
to  the  ants,  not  to  men,  competition  amid 
the  members  of  the  same  nest,  or  the 
colony  of  nests,  does  not  exist.  However 
terrible  the  wars  between  different  species, 
and  whatever  the  atrocities  committed  at 
war-time,  mutual  aid  within  the  com- 
munity, self-devotion  grown  into  a  habit, 
and  very  often  self-sacrifice  for  the  com- 
mon welfare,  are  the  rule.  The  ants  and 
termites  have  renounced  the  **  Hobbesian 
war,"  and  they  are  the  better  for  it. 
Their  wonderful  nests,  their  buildings, 
superior  in  relative  size  to  those  of  man  ; 
their  paved  roads  and  overground  vaulted 
galleries  ;  their  spacious  halls  and  grana- 
ries ;  their  corn-fields,  hai vesting  and 
**  malting"  of  grain  ;f  their  rational 
methods  of  nursing  their  eggs  and  lar\8Q, 
and  of  rearing  the  aphides  whom  Linna3us 
so  picturesquely  described  as  **  the  cows 
of  the  ants  ;' '  and,  finally,  their  courage, 
pluck,  and  superior  intelligence— all  these 
are  the  natural  outcome  of  the  mutual  aid 
which  they  practise  at  every  stage  of  their 
busy  and  laborious  lives.  That  mode  of 
life  also  necessarily  resulted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  another  essential  feature  of 
the  life  of  ants  :  the  immense  development 
of  individual  initiative  which,  in  its  turn, 
evidently  led  to  the  development  of  that 
high  and  varied  intelligence  which  cannot 
but  strike  the  human  observer. { 

*  Forel's  Recherches,  pp.  244,  276,  278. 

t  The  agricnlture  of  the  ants  is  so  wonder- 
ful that  for  a  long  time  it  has  been  doubted. 
The  fact  is  now  so  well  proved  by  Mr.  Mog- 
gridge,  Dr.  Lincecnm,  Mr.  MaoCook,  Col. 
Sykes,  and  Dr.  Jerdon,  that  no  donbt  is  pos- 
sible. See  an  excellent  summary  of  evidence 
in  Mr.  Bomanes's  work. 

X  This  second  principle  was  not  recognized 
at  once.     Former  observers  often  spoke  of 
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If  wo  knew  no  other  facts  from  animal 
life  than  what  we  know  about  the  ants 
and  the  termites,  we  already  might  safely 
conclude  that  mutual  aid  (which  leads  to 
mutual  confidence,  the  first  condition  for 
courage)  and  individual  initiative  (the  first 
condition  for  intellectual  progress)  are  two 
factors  infinitely  more  important  than 
mutual  stru^le  in  the  evolution  of  the 
animal  kinsrdom.  In  fact,  the  ant  thrives 
without  having  any  of  the  "  protective'* 
features  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with 
by  animals  living  an  isolated  life.  Its 
color  renders  it  conspicuous  to  its  enemies, 
and  the  lofty  nests  of  many  species  are 
conspicuous  in  the  meadows  and  forests. 
It  is  not  protected  by  a  hard  carapace,  and 
its  stinging  apparatus,  however  dangerous 
when  hundreds  of  stings  are  plunged  into 
the  flesh  of  an  animal,  is  not  of  n  great 
value  for  individual  defence  ;  while  the 
eggs  and  larva)  of  the  ants  are  a  dainty 
for  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  forests.  And  yet  the  ants,  in  their 
thousands,  are  not  much  destroyed  by  the 
birds,  not  even  by  the  ant-eaters,  and  they 
are  dreaded  by  most  stronger  insects. 
When  Forel  emptied  a  bagful  of  ants  in  a 
meadow,  he  saw  that  **  the  crickets  ran 
away,  abandoning  their  holes  to  be  sacked 
by  the  ants  ;  the  grasshoppers  and  the 
crickets  fied  in  all  directions  ;  the  spiders 
and  the  beetles  abandoned  their  prey  in 
order  not  to  become  prey  themselves  ;'* 
even  the  nests  of  the  wasps  were  taken  by 
the  ants,  after  a  battle  during  which  many 
ants  perished  for  the  safety  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Even  the  swiftest  insects 
cannot  escape,  and  Forel  often  saw  but- 
terflies, gnats,  flies,  and  so  on,  surprised 
and  killed  by  the  ants.  Their  force  is  in 
mutual  support  and  mutual  confidence. 
And  if  the  ant — apart  from  the  still  higher 
developed  termites — stands  at  the  very  top 
of  the  whole  class  of  insects  fpr  its  intel- 
lectual capacities  ;  if  its  courage  is  only 

kings,  queens,  managers,  and  so  on  ;  bat 
since  Forel  has  pnblished  bis  minute  observa- 
tions, no  doubt  is  possible  as  to  the  free  scope 
left  for  every  individual's  initiative  in  what- 
ever the  ants  do.  As  to  the  **  war-studies*' 
of  Forel  which  so  well  illustrate  the  part  played 
by  the  initiative  of  separate  individuals  and 
small  groups,  one  would  be  inclined  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Swiss  Professor  wrote  them  un- 
der the  inilaence  of  Tolstoi's  works,  if  his 
epoch-making  researches  had  not  been  pub- 
lished as  early  as  1874,  when  Tolstoi  was  quite 
unknown  in  Europe. 
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equalled  by  the  most  courageous  verte- 
brates ;  and  if  its  brain — to  use  Darwin's 
words — *'  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous 
atoms  of  matter  in  the  world,  perhaps 
more  so  than  the  brain  of  man,''  is  it  not 
due  to  the  fact  that  mutual  aid  has  entire- 
ly taken  the  place  of  mutual  struggle  in 
the  communities  of  ants  ? 

The  same  is  true  as  regards  the  bees. 
These  small  insects,  which  so  easily  might 
become  the  prey  of  so  many  birds,  and 
whose  honey  has  so  many  admirers  in  all 
classes  of  animals  from  the  beetle  to  the 
bear,  also  have  none  of  the  protective 
features  derived  from  mimicry  or  other- 
wise, without  whieh  an  isolatedly  living 
insect  hardly  could  escape  wholesale  de- 
struction ;  and  yet,  owing  to  the  mutual 
aid  they  practise,  they  obtain  the  wide 
extension  which  we  know  and  the  intelli- 
gence we  admire.  By  working  in  com- 
mon they  multiply  their  individual 
forces  ;  by  resorting  to  a  temporary  divi- 
sion of  labor  combined  with  the  capacity 
of  each  bee  to  perform  every  kind  of  work 
when  required,  they  achieve  such  a  degree 
of  well-being  and  safety  as  no  isolated 
animal  can  ever  expect  to  ^achieve,  how. 
ever  strong  or  well-armed  it  may  be. 
Their  combinations  achieve  what  man 
often  fails  to  achieve  if  he  neglects  to 
take  advantage  of  a  well-planned  mutual 
assistance.  Thus,  when  a  new  swarm  of 
bees  is  going  to  leave  the  hive  in  search 
of  a  new  abode,  a  number  of  bees  will 
make  a  preliminary  exploration  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  if  they  discover  an  ap- 
propriate dwelling-place  —  say,  an  old 
basket,  or  anything  of  the  kind — they 
will  take  possession  of  it,  clean  it,  and 
guard  it,  sometimes  for  a  whole  week,  till 
the  swarm  comes  to  settle  therein.  But 
how  many  human  settlers  will  perish  in 
new  countries  simpiv  for  not  having  un- 
derstood  the  necessity  of  combining  their 
efforts  !  By  combining  their  individual 
intelligences  they  succeed  in  coping  with 
adverse  circumstances,  even  quite  unfore- 
seen and  unusual,  like  those  bees  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition  which  fastened  with  their 
resinous  propolis  the  shutter  to  a  glass- 
plate  fitted  in  the  wall  of  their  hive.  Bed- 
sides, they  display  none  of  the  sanguinary 
proclivities  and  love  of  useless  fighting 
with  which  many  writers  so  readily  endow 
animals.  The  sentries  which  guard  the 
entrance  to  the  hive  pitilessly  put  to  death 
the  robbing  bees  which  attempt  entering 
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the  hive  ;  bnt  those  stranger  bees  which 
come  to  the  hive  by  mistake  are  left  un- 
molested, eFpccially  if  they  come  laden 
with  pollen^  or  are  young  individuals 
which  can  easily  go  astray.  There  is  no 
more  waifare  than  is  strictly  required. 

The  sociability  of  the  bees  is  the  more 
instructive  as  predatory  instincts  and  lazi- 
ness continue  to  exist  among  the  bees  as 
well,  and  reappear  each  time  that  their 
growth  is  favored  by  some  circumstances. 
It  is  well  known  that  there  are  alwaysa  num. 
ber  of  bees  which  prefer  a  life  of  robbery  to 
the  laborious  life  of  a  worker  ;  and  that 
both  periods  of  scarcity  and  periods  of  an 
unusually  rich  supply  of  food  lead  to  an 
increase  of  the  robbing  class.  When  our 
crops  are  in  and  there  remains  bat  little 
to  gather  in  our  meadows  and  fields,  rob- 
bing bees  become  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rjnce  ;  while  on  the  other  side,  about  the 
sugar  plantations  of  the  West  Indies  and 
the  sugar  refineries  of  Europe,  robbery, 
laziness,  and  very  often  druokenness  be- 
come quite  usual  with  the  bees.  We  thus 
see  that  anti- social  instincts  continue  to 
exist  amid  the  bees  as  well  ;  but  natural 
selection  continually  must  eliminate  them, 
because  in  the  long  run  the  practice  of 
solidarity  proves  much  more  advantageous 
to  the  species  than  the  development  of  in- 
dividuals endowed  with  predatory  inclina- 
tions. The  cunningest  and  the  shrewdest 
are  eliminated  in  favor  of  those  who  un- 
derstand the  advantages  of  sociable  life 
and  mutual  support. 

Certainly,  neither  the  ants,  nor  the 
bees,  nor  even  the  termites,  have  risen  to 
the  conception  of  a  higher  solidarity  em- 
bodying the  whole  of  the  species.  In  that 
respect  they  evidently  have  not  attained  a 
degree  of  development  which  we  do  not 
find  even  among  our  political,  scientific, 
and  religious  leaders.  Their  social  in- 
stincts hardly  extend  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  hive  or  the  nest,  flowever,  colonies 
of  no  less  than  two  hundred  nests,  be- 
longing to  two  different  species  {Formica 
exsecta  and  F,  pressilabris)  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Forel  on  Mount  Tendre  and 
Mount  Sal5ve  ;  and  Forel  maintains  that 
each  member  of  these  colonies  recognizes 
every  other  member  of  the  colony,  and 
that  they  all  take  part  in  common  de- 
fence ;  while  in  Pennsylvania  Mr.  Mac- 
Cook  saw  a  whole  nation  of  from  1,600 
to  1,700  nests  of  the  mound-making  ant, 
all  living  in  perfect  intelligence  ;  and  Mr. 


Bates  has  described  the  hillocks  of  the 
tei mites  covering  large  surfaces  in  the 
**  Campos'* — some  of  the  nests  being  the 
refuge  of  two  or  three  different  species, 
and  most  of  them  being  connected  by 
narrow  vaulted  galleries  or  arcades.  *  Some 
steps  toward  the  amalgamation  of  larger 
divisions  of  the  species  for  purposes  of 
mutual  protection  are  thus  met  with  even 
among  the  invertebrate  animals. 

Going  now  over  to  higher  animals,  we 
find  far  more  instances  of  undoubtedly 
conscious  mutual  help  for  all  possible  pur- 
poses, though  we  must  recognize  at  once 
that  our  knowledge  even  of  the  life  of 
higher  animals  still  remains  very  imper- 
fect. A  large  number  of  facts  have  been 
accumulated  by  first-rate  observers,  bat 
there  are  whole  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom  of  which  we  know  almost  noth- 
ing. Trustworthy  information  as  regards 
fishes  is  extremely  scarce,  partly  owing  to 
the  difficulties  of  observation,  and  partly 
because  no  proper  attention  has  yet  been 
paid  to  the  subject.  As  to  the  mammalia, 
Kessler  already  remarked  how  little  we 
know  about  their  manners  of  life.  Many 
of  them  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits  ; 
others  conceal  themselves  underground  ; 
and  those  ruminants  whose  social  life  and 
migrations  offer  the  greatest  interest  do 
not  let  man  approach  their  herds.  It  is 
chiefiy  upon  birds  that  we  have  the  widest 
range  of  information,  and  yet  the  social 
life  of  very  mauy  species  remains  bnt  im- 
perfectly known.  Still  we  need  not  com- 
plain about  the  lack  of  well-ascertained 
facts,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  associations 
of  male  and  female  for  rearing  their  off- 
spring, for  providing  it  with  food  during 
their  first  steps  in  life,  or  for  hunting  in 
common  ;  though  it  may  be  mentioned 
by  the  way  that  such  associations  are  the 
rule  even  with  the  least  sociable  carnivores 
and  rapacious  birds  ;  and  that  they  derive 
a  special  interest  from  being  the  field  upon 
which  tenderer  feelings  develop  even  amid 
otherwise  most  cruel  animals.  It  may 
also  be  added  that  the  rarity  of  associa- 
tions larger  than  that  of  the  family  among 
the  carnivores  and  the  birds  of  prey, 
though  mostly  being  the  result  of  their 
very  modes  of  feeding,  can  also  be  ex- 
plained to  some  extent  as  a  consequence 

*  H.  W.  Bates,  The  Naturalist  an  the  Eiver 
Amazons,  ii.  59,  sq. 
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of  the  change  produced  in  the  animal 
world  by  the  rapid  increase  of  mankind. 
At  any  rate  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  there 
are  species  living  a  quite  isolated  life  in 
densely  inhabited  regions,  while  the  same 
species^  or  their  nearest  congeners,  are 
gregarious  in  uninhabited  countries. 
Wolves,  foxes,  and  several  birds  of  prey 
may  be  quoted  as  instances  in  point. 

However,  associations  which  do  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  family  bonds  are  of  rela- 
tively small  importance  in  our  case,  the 
more  so  as  we  know  numbers  of  associa- 
tions for  more  general  purposes,  such  as 
hunting,  mutual  protection,  and  even  sim- 
pie  enjoyment  of  life.  Audubon  already 
mentioned  that  eagles  occasionally  associ- 
ate for  hunting,  and  his  description  of  the 
two  bald  eagles,  male  and  female,  hunt- 
ing on  the  Mississippi,  is  well  known  for 
its  graphic  powers.  But  one  of  the  most 
conclusive  observations  of  the  kind  be- 
longs to  Syevertsoff.  While  studying  the 
fauna  of  the  Russian  Steppes,  he  once  saw 
an  eagle  belonging  to  an  altogether  gre- 
garious species  (the  white-tailed  eagtc, 
Haliaetos  alhicilla)  rising  high  in  the  air  ; 
for  half  an  hour  it  was  describing  its  wide 
circles  in  silence  when  at  once  its  piercing 
voice  was  heard.  Its  cry  was  soon  an- 
swered by  another  eagle  which  approached 
it,  and  was  followed  by  a  third,  a  fourth, 
and  so  on,  till  nine  or  ten  eagles  came  to- 
gether and  soon  disappeared.  In  the 
afternoon,  Syevertsoff  went  to  the  place 
whereto  he  saw  the  eagles  flying  ;  con- 
cealed by  one  of  the  undulations  of  the 
Steppe,  he  approached  them,  and  discov- 
ered that  they  had  gathered  around  the 
corpse  of  a  horse.  The  old  ones,  which, 
as  a  rule,  begin  the  meal  first — such  are 
their  rules  of  propriety — already  were  sit- 
ting upon  the  haystacks  of  the  neighbor- 
hood and  kept  watch,  while  the  younger 
ones  were  continuing  the  meal,  surrounded 
by  bands  of  crows.  From  this  and  like 
observations,  Syevertsoff  concluded  that 
the  white-tailed  eagles  combine  for  hunt- 
ing ;  when  they  all  have  risen  to  a  great 
height  they  are  enabled,  if  they  are  ten, 
to  survey  an  area  of  at  least  twenty-five 
miles  square  ;  and  as  soon  as  any  one  has 
discovered  something,  he  warns  the 
others.*  Of  course,  it  might  be  argued 
that  a  simple  instinctive  cry  of  the  first 


eagle,  or  even  its  movements,  would  have 
had  the  same  effect  of  bringing  several 
eagles  to  the  prey  ;  but  in  this  case  there 
is  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  mutual 
warning,  because  the  ten  eagles  came  to- 
gether before  descending  toward  the  prey, 
and  Syevertsoff  had  later  on  several  oppor- 
tunities of  ascertaining  that  the  white-tailed 
eagles  always  assemble  for  devouring  a 
corpse,  and  that  some  of  them  (the 
younger  ones  first)  always  keep  watch 
while  the  others  are  eating.  In  fact,  the 
white-tailed  eagle — one  of  the  bravest  and 
best  hunters — is  a  gregarious  bird  alto- 
gether, and  Brehm  says  that  when  kept  in 
captivity  it  very  soon  contracts  an  attach- 
ment to  its  keepers. 

Sociability  is  a  common  feature  with 
very  many  other  birds  of  prey.  The  Bra- 
zilian kite,  one  of  the  most  **  impudent  " 
robbers,  is  nevertheless  a  most  sociable 
bird.  Its  hunting  associations  have  been 
described  by  Darwin  and  other  natural- 
ists, and  it  is  a  fact  that  when  it  has  seized 
upon  a  prey  which  is  too  big,  it  calls  to- 
gether five  or  six  friends  to  carry  it  away. 
After  a  busy  day,  when  these  kites  retire 
for  their  night-rest  to  a  tree  or  to  the 
bushes,  they  al  way s  gather  in  bands,  some- 
times coming  together  from  distances  of 
ten  or  more  miles,  and  they  often  are 
joined  by  several  other  vultures,  especially 
the  percnopters,  **  their  true  friends," 
D'Orbigny  says.^  The  sociable  vulture, 
one  of  the  strongest  vultures,  has  received 
its  very  name  from  its  love  of  society. 
They  live  in  numerous  bands,  and  de- 
cidedly enjoy  society  ;  numbers  of  them 
join  in  their  high  flights  for  sport. 
'*  They  live  in  very  good  friendship,*'  Le 
Vaillant  says,  "  and  in  the  same  cave  I 
sometimes  found  as  many  as  three  nests 
close  together.*  The  little  Egyptian 
vultures  live  in  close  friendship.  They 
play  together  in  the  air,  they  go  together 
to  spend  the  night,  and  in  the  morning 
they  all  %o  together  to  search  for  their 
food,  and  never  does  the  slightest  quarrel 
arise  among  them  ;  such  is  the  testimony 
of  Brehm,  who  had  plenty  of  opportuni- 
ties of  observing  their  life.  The  red- 
throated  falcon  is  also  met  with  in  numer- 
ous bands  in  the  forests  of  Brazil,  and  the 
kestrel  (Tinnunculus  cenchris),  when  it 
has  left  Europe,  and  has  reached  in  the 


♦  N.   Syevertsoff,   Periodical  Phenomena  in 
the  Life  of  Mammalia,  Birds,  and  Reptiles  of        ♦  A.  Brehm,  Life  of  Animals,  ill.  477  ;  all 
Voron^e,  Moscow,  1855  (in  Kussian).  quotations  after  the  French  edition. 
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winter  the  prairies  and  forests  of  A8iay 
jy^tbers  in  nuinerons  societies.  In  the 
Steppes  of  Soutb  Rnssia  it  is  (or  ratber 
was)  so  sociable  that  Nordmann  saw  them 
in  numerons  bands,  with  otber  falcons 
(Falco  tinnunculus,  F.  cssulon.  and  F. 
subbuteo),  coming  together  every  fine 
afternoon  about  four  o'clock,  and  enjoy- 
ing their  sports  till  late  in  the  night. 
They  set  off  fiyiDg>  all  at  once,  in  a  quite 
straight  line,  toward  some  determined 
point,  and,  having  reached  it,  immediate- 
ly returned  over  the  same  line,  to  repeat 
the  same  flight.* 

It  would  be  impossible  simply  to  enu- 
merate here  the  various  hunting  associa- 
tions of  birds  ;  but  the  fishing  associations 
of  the  pelicans  are  certainly  woithy  of 
notice  for  the  remarkable  order  and  intel- 
ligence displayed  by  these  clumsy  birds. 
They  always  go  fishing  in  numerous  bands, 
and  after  having  chosen  an  appropriate 
bay,  they  form  a  wide  half-circle  in  face 
of  the  shore,  and  narrow  it  by  paddling 
toward  the  shore,  catching  all  fish  that 
happen  to  be  enclosed  in  the  circle.  On 
narrow  rivers  and  canals  they  even  divide 
into  two  parties,  each  of  which  draws  up 
on  a  half -circle,  and  both  paddle  to  meet 
each  other,  just  as  if  two  parlies  of  men 
dragging  two  long  nets  should  advance  to 
capture  all  fish  taken  between  the  nets 
when  both  parties  come  to  meet.  As  the 
night  comes  they  fly  to  their  resting- 
places — always  the  same  for  each  flock — 
and  no  one  has  ever  seen  them  fighting 
for  the  possession  of  either  the  bay  or  the 
resting-place.  In  South  America  they 
gather  in  flocks  of  from  forty  to  fifty 
thousand  individuals,  part  of  which  enjoy 
sleep  while  the  others  keep  watch,  and 
others  again  go  fishing. f  And  finally  I 
should  be  doing  an  injustice  to  the  much 
cilumniated  house-sparrows  if  I  did  not 
mention  how  faithfully  each  of  them  shares 
any  food  it  discovers  with  all  members  of 
the  society  to  which  it  belongs.  The  fact 
was  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  it  has  been 
transmitted  to  posterity  how  a  Greek  ora- 
tor once  exclaimed  (I  quote  from  mem- 
ory) : — '*  While  1  am  speaking  to  you  a 
sparrow  has  come  to  tell  to  other  spar- 
rows that  a  slave  has  dropped  on  the  floor 

*  Catalogue  raisonne  des  oiseaux  de  la  faune 
poniiqiie,  in  D^midoff*8  Voyage;  abstracts  in 
Btehm,  iii.  360. 

f  Max.  Perty,  Utber  das  SeelerUeben  der  Thiere 
(Leipzig,  1876),  pp.  87,  103. 


a  sack  of  com,  and  they  all  go  there  to 
feed  upon  the  grain.*'  The  more,  one  is 
pleased  to  find  that  observation  of  old 
confirmed  in  a  recent  little  book  by  Mr. 
Gurney,  who  does  not  doubt  that  the 
house-nparrows  always  inform  each  other 
as  to  where  there  is  some  food  to  steal  ; 
he  says,  ^'  When  a  stack  has  been  thrashed 
ever  so  far  from  the  yard,  the  sparrows  in 
the  yard  have  always  had  their  crops  full 
of  the  grain."*  True,  the  sparrows  are 
extremely  particular  in  keeping  their  do- 
mains free  from  the  invasions  of  strangers  ; 
thus  the  sparrows  of  the  Jardin  du  Luxem- 
bourg bitterly  fight  all  other  sparrows 
which  may  attempt  to  enjoy  their  turn  of 
the  garden  and  its  visitors  ;  but  within 
their  own  communities  they  fully  practiso 
mutual  support,  though  occasionally  there 
will  be  of  course  some  quarrelling  even 
among  the  best  friends. 

Hunting  and  feeding  in  common  is  so 
much  the  habit  in  the  feathered  world 
that  more  quotations  hardly  would  be 
needful  :  it  must  be  considered  as  an  es- 
tablished  fact.  As  to  the  force  derived 
from  such  associations,  it  is  self  evident. 
The  strongest  birds  of  prey  are  powerless 
in  face  of  the  associations  of  our  smallest 
bird  pets.  Even  eagles — even  the  power- 
ful and  terrible  booted  eagle,  and  the 
martial  eagle,  which  is  strong  enough  to 
carry  away  a  hare  or  a  young  antelope  in 
its  claws — are  compelled  to  abandon  their 
prey  to  bands  of  those .  beggars  the  kites, 
which  give  the  eagle  a  regular  chase  as 
soon  as  they  see  it  in  possession  of  a  good 
prey.  The  kites  will  also  give  chase  to 
the  swiftly  fishing  hawk,  and  rob  it  of  the 
fish  it  has  captured  ;  but  no  one  ever  saw 
the  kites  fighting  together  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  prey  so  stolen.  On  the  Ker- 
guelen  Island,  Dr.  Cones  saw  the  Bupka- 
gus — the  sea-hen  of  the  sealers — pursue 
gulls  to  make  them  disgorge  their  food, 
while,  on  the  other  side,  the  gulls  and  the 
terns  combined  to  drive  away  the  sea -hen 
as  soon  as  it  came  near  to  their  abodes, 
especially  at  nesting  time.f  The  little, 
but  extremely  swift  lapwings  ( VanelluM 
cristatus)  boldly  attack  the  birds  of  prey. 
*'To  see  them  attacking  a  buzzard,  a 
kite,  a  crow,  or  an  eagle,  is  one  of  the 

♦  G.  H.  Gnmey,  The  House  Sparrow  (Lon- 
don, 1885),  p.  5. 

t  Dr.  £lliot  ConSs,  Birds  of  the  Kerguelen 
Island,  in  Smithsonian  Misoellaneons  Collec- 
tions, vol.  xiii..  No.  2,  p.  11. 
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most  amasinfj^  spectacles.  One  feels  that 
they  are  sure  of  victory,  and  one  sees  the 
anger  of  the  bird  of  prey.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances they  perfectly  support  one  an- 
other, and  their  courage  grows  with  their 
numbers."*  The  lapwing  has  well  merited 
the  name  of  a  **  good  mother"  which  the 
Greeks  gave  to  it,  for  it  never  fails  to  pro- 
tect other  aquatic  birds  from  the  attacks 
of  their  enemies.  But  even  the  little 
white  wagtails  (Motacilla  alba),  whom  we 
well  know  in  our  gardens  and  whose  whole 
length  hardly  attains  eight  inches,  compel 
the  sparrow-hawk  to  abandon  its  hunt. 
^*  I  often  admired  their  courage  and 
agility,"  the  old  Brehm,  now  grandfa- 
ther, wrote,  *'  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  falcon  alone  is  capable  of  capturing 
any  of  them.  .  .  .  When  a  band  of 
wagtails  has  compelled  a  bird  of  prey  to 
retreat,  they  make  the  air  resound  with 
their  triumphant  cries,  and  after  that  they 
separate."  They  thus  come  together  for 
the  special  purpose  of  giving  chase  to  their 
enemy,  just  as  we  see  it  when  the  whole 
bird* population  of  a  forest  has  been  raised 
by  the  news  that  a  nocturnal  bird  has 
made  its  appearance  during  the  day,  and 
all  together — birds  of  prey  and  small  in- 
offensive singers — set  to  chase  the  stranger 
and  make  it  return  to  its  concealment. 

What  an  immense  difference  between 
the  force  of  a  kite,  a  buzzard  or  a  hawk, 
and  such  small  birds  as  the  meadow  wag- 
tail ;  and  yet  these  little  birds,  by  their 
common  action  and  courage,  prove  supe- 
rior to  the  powerfully  winged  and  armed 
robbers  !  In  Europe,  the  wagtails  not 
only  chase  the  birds  of  prey  which  might 
be  dangerous  to  them,  but  they  chase  also 
the  fishing  hawk  *'  rather  for  fun  than  for 
doing  it  any  harm  ;"  while  in  India,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Jerdon's  testimony,  the 
jackdaws  chase  the  gowinda-kite  *'  for 
simple  matter  of  amusement."  As  to  the 
Brazilian  eagle  urubitinffa,  Prince  Wied 
saw  it  surrounded  by  numbeiless  flocks  of 
toucans  and  cassiqnes  (a  bird  nearly  akin 
to  our  rook),  which  mocked  it.  **The 
eagle  usually  supports  these  insults  very 
quietly,  but  from  time  to  time  it  will  catch 
one  of  these  mockers."  In  all  such  cases 
the  little  birds,  though  very  much  inferior 
in  force  to  the  bird  of  prey,  prove  supe- 
rior to  it  by  their  common  action. 

However,  the  most  striking  effects  of 


common  life  for  the  security  of  the  indi- 
vidual, for  its  enjoyment  of  life,  and  for 
the  development  of  its  intellectual  capac- 
ities, are  seen  in  two  great  families  of 
birds,  the  cranes  and  the  parrots.  The 
cranes  are  extremely  sociable  and  live  in 
most  excellent  relations,  not  only  with 
their  congeners,  but  also  with  most  aquatic 
birds.  Their  prudence  is  really  astonish- 
ing, so  also  their  intelligence  ;  they  grasp 
the  new  conditions  in  a  moment,  and  act 
accordingly.  Their  sentries  always  keep 
watch  around  a  fiock  which  is  feeding  or 
resting,  and  the  hunters  know  well  how 
difficult  it  is  to  approach  them.  If  man 
has  succeeded  in  surprising  them,  they 
will  never  return  to  the  same  place  with- 
out having  sent  out  one  single  scout  first, 
and  a  party  of  scouts  afterward ;  and 
when  the  reconnoitring  party  returns  and 
reports  that  there  is  no  danger,  a  second 
group  of  scouts  is  sent  out  to  verify  the 
first  report,  before  the  whole  band  moves. 
With  kindred  species  the  cianes  contract 
real  friendship  ;  and  in  captivity  there  is 
no  bird,  save  the  also  sociable  and  highly 
intelligent  parrot,  which  enters  into  sach 
real  friendship  with  man.  '*  It  sees  in 
man,  not  a  master,  but  a  friend,  and  en- 
deavors to  manifest  it."  Brehm  concludes 
from  a  wide  personal  experience.  The 
crane  is  in  continual  activity  from  early  in 
the  morning  till  late  in  the  night ;  but  it 
gives  a  few  hours  only  in  the  morning  to 
the  task  of  searching  its  food,  chiefly  vege- 
table. All  the  remainder  of  the  day  is 
given  to  society  life.  "  It  picks  up  small 
pieces  of  wood  or  small  stones,  throws 
them  in  the  air  and  tries  to  catch  them  ; 
it  bends  its  neck,  opens  its  wings,  dances, 
jumps,  runs  about,  and  tries  to  manifest 
by  all  means  its  good  disposition  of  mind, 
and  always  it  remains  graceful  and  beauti- 
ful."* As  it  lives  in  society  it  has  almost 
no  enemies,  and  though  Brehm  occasion- 
ally saw  one  of  them  captured  by  a  croco- 
dile, he  wrote  that  except  the  crocodile  he 
knew  no  enemies  of  the  crane.  It  eschews 
all  of  them  by  its  proverbial  prudence  ; 
and  it  attains,  as  a  rule,  a  very  old  age. 
No  wonder  that  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  species  the  crane  need  not  rear  a  nu- 
merous  offspring ;  it  usually  hatches  but  two 
eggs.  As  to  its  superior  intelligence,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  all  observers  are 
unanimous  in  recognizing  that  its  iutellcc- 


♦  Brehm,  iv.  667. 
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tual  capacities  remind  one  very  much  of 
those  of  Man. 

.,  The  other  extremely  sociable  bird,  the 
parrot,  stands^  as  known,  at  the  very  top 
of  the  whole  feathered  world  for  the  de- 
velopment of  its  intelligence.  Brehm  has 
so  admirably  summed  up  the  manners  of 
life  of  the  parrot,  that  I  cannot  do  better 
than  translate  the  following  sentence  : — 

Except  in  the  pairing  season,  they  live  in 
very  nnmerons  societies  or  bands.  They 
choose  a  place  in  the  forest  to  stay  there,  and 
thence  they  start  every  morning  for  their 
hunting  expeditions.  The  members  of  each 
band  remain  faithfnlly  attached  to  each  other, 
and  they  share  in  common  good  or  bad  lack. 
All  together  they  repair  in  the  morning  to  a 
field,  or  to  a  garden,  or  to  a  tree,  to  feed  upon 
fruits.  They  post  sentries  to  keep  watch  over 
the  safety  of  the  whole  band,  and  are  atten- 
tive to  their  warnings.  In  case  of  danger,  all 
take  to  flight,  mutually  supporting  each 
other,  and  all  simultaneously  return  to  their 
resting-place.  In  a  word,  they  always  live 
closely  united. 

They  enjoy  society  of  other  birds  as 
well.  In  India,  the  jays  and  crows  come 
together  from  many  miles  round,  to  spend 
the  night  in  company  with  the  parrots  in 
the  bamboo  thickets.  When  the  parrots 
stait  hunting,  they  display  the  most  won- 
derful intelligence,  prudence,  and  capacity 
of  coping  with  circumstances.  Take,  for 
instance,  a  band  of  white  cacadoos  in  Aus- 
tralia. Before  starting  to  plunder  a  corn- 
field, they  first  send  out  a  reconnoitring 
party  which  occupies  the  highest  trees  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  field,  while  other  scouts 
perch  upon  the  intermediate  trees  between 
the  field  and  the  forest  and  transmit  the 
signals.  If  the  report  runs  '*  All  right," 
a  score  of  cacadoos  will  separate  from  the 
bulk  of  the  band,  take  a  flight  in  the  air, 
and  then  fly  toward  the  trees  nearest  to 
the  field.  They  also  will  scrutinize  the 
neighborhood  for  a  long  while,  and  only 
then  will  they  give  the  signal  for  general 
advance,  after  which  the  whole  band 
starts  at  once  and  plunders  the  field  in  no 
time.  The  Australian  settlers  have  the 
greatest  difficulties  in  beguiling  the  pru- 
dence of  the  parrots  ;  but  if  man,  with  all 
his  art  and  weapons,  has  succeeded  in  kill- 
ing  some  of  them,  the  cacadoos  become 
so  prudent  and  watchful  that  they  hence- 
forward baffle  all  stratagems.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 


♦  B.  Lendenfeld,  in  Der  zoologisohe  Oartm, 
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practice  of  life  in  society  which  enables  the 
parrots  to  attain  that  very  high  level  of  al- 
most human  intelligence  and  almost  human 
feelings  which  we  know  in  them.  Their 
high  intelligence  has  induced  the  best 
naturalists  to  describe  some  species,  name- 
ly the  gray  parrot,  as  the  **  bird-man." 
As  to  their  mutual  attachment  it  is  known 
that  when  a  parrot  has  been  killed  by  a 
hunter,  the  others  fly  over  the  corpse  of 
their  comrade  with  shrieks  of  complaints 
and  *'  themselves  fall  the  victims  of  their 
friendship,''  as  Audubon  said  ;  and  when 
two  captive  parrots,  though  belonging  to 
two  different  species,  have  contracted  mu- 
tual fiiendship,  the  accidental  death  of 
one  of  the  two  friends  has  sometimes  been 
followed  by  the  death  from  grief  and  sor- 
row of  the  other  friend.  It  is  no  less  evi- 
dent that  in  their  societies  they  find  in- 
finitely more  protection  than  they  possibly 
might  find  in  any  ideal  development  of 
beak  and  claw.  Very  few  birds  of  prey 
or  mammals  dare  attack  any  hut  the 
smaller  species  of  parrots,  and  Brehm  is 
absolutely  right  in  saying  of  the  parrots, 
as  he  also  says  of  the  cranes  and  the 
sociable  monkeys,  that  they  hardly  have 
any  enemies  besides  men  ;  and  he  adds  : 
*  *  It  is  most  probable  that  the  larger  par- 
rots succumb  chiefly  to  old  age  rather  than 
die  from  the  claws  of  any  eneo^ies.'' 
Only  man,  owing  to  his  still  more  superior 
intelligence  and  weapons,  also  derived 
from  association,  succeeds  in  partially  de- 
stroying them.  Their  very  longevity 
would  thus  appear  as  a  result  of  their 
social  life.  Could  we  not  say  the  same 
as  regards  their  wondeiful  memory,  which 
also  must  be  favored  in  its  development 
by  society-life  and  by  longevity  accom- 
panied by  a  full  enjoyment  of  bodily  and 
mental  faculties  till  a  very  old  age  f 

As  seen  from  the  above,  the  war  of  each 
against  all  is  not  the  law  of  nature.  Mu- 
tual aid  is  as  much  a  law  of  nature  as 
mutual  stru^le^  and  that  law  will  become 
still  more  apparent  when  we  have  analyzed 
some  other  as.sociations  of  birds  and  those 
of  the  mammalia.  A  few  hints  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  law  of  mutual  aid  for 
the  evolution  of  the  animal  kingdom  have 
already  been  given  in  the  preceding  pages  ; 
but  their  purport  will  still  better  appear 
when,  after  having  given  a  few  more  illus- 
trations, we  shall  be  enabled,  in  a  subse- 
quent paper,  to  draw  therefrom  our  con- 
clusions.— Nineteenth  Century. 
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John  Henry  Newman,  the  eldest  of  a 
family  of  six  children,  was  born  within 
sound  of  Bow  Bells,  and  he  had  his  own 
experience  of  the  **  Turn  Again  Whitting- 
ton"  legend.  For  him,  as  well  as  for  my 
Lord  Mayor,  certain  phrases  chimed,  and 
they  directed  his  steps.  The  child's 
**  Tolle,  lege — tolle,  lege,^*  converted  St. 
Augustine ;  and  St.  Augustine's  **  Se- 
eurus  judical  orbis  terrarum^*  converted 
Cardinal  Newman.  Face  to  face  with  the 
parallel  between  the  Donntists  and  the 
Anglicans  drawn  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  in 
the  Dublin  Review y  Newman  was  left 
unmoved  until  he  caught  the  words. 
*'  Securus  judical  orbis  terrurum,  kept 
Tinging  in  my  ears.  Securus  judical  orbis 
Urrarum  !  By  those  great  words  of  the 
ancient  Father,  interpreting  and  summing 
up  the  long  and  varied  course  of  ecclesi- 
astical history,  the  theory  of  the  Via 
Media  was  absolutely  pulverized.''  From 
the  head- centre  of  worldliness — the  city 
of  London,  and  from  its  innermost  shrines 
of  mammon  and  money — the  banking- 
houses,  may  be  said  to  have  issued  forth 
those  two  captains  of  war  upon  the  world 
— the  great  contemporary  English  Cardi 
nals.  Cardinal  Manning's  father  was  con- 
nected with  the  Bank  of  England,  Cardi- 
nal Newman's  was  a  partner  with  the 
Karasbottoms  in  Lombard  Street ;  the 
relative  positions  of  the  two  banks,  one 
official  and  the  other  a  private  venture, 
being  afterwaid  reproduced  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical careers  of  the  two  boys  born  within 
a  decade  of  years  of  one  another,  and 
friends,  counterparts,  and  contrasts  dur- 
ing sixty  years. 

Newman's  father,  whose  family  were 
small  landed  proprietors  in  Cambridge- 
shire, was  a  man  of  cultivation,  equally 
enthusiastic  as  a  musician  and  as  a  Free- 
mason. He  married  Miss  Jemima  Four- 
drinier  ;  and  it  is  a  little  curious  to  re- 
member that  Newman,  by  his  mother, 
was,  like  Faber  by  his  father,  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  Huguenot  refugees.  The 
Fourdriniers  were  paper- makers,  who  had 
introduced  improvements  into  the  process 
of  manufacture,  and  the  name  is  still  to 
be  seen  on  a  plate  by  the  wayfarer  on 
Ladgate  Hill.      The   bank  failing,    Mr. 


Newman  took  a  brewery  at  Alton,  work- 
ing at  it  with  a  perseverance  that  did  not 
command  success.  The  mother's  jointure 
was  all  that  finally  remained  to  the  fam- 
ily, and  even  this  was  diminished  by 
Goschen-like  feats  in  national  finance.  It 
was  said  that  John  Henry  Newman  was  to 
go  to  the  Bar,  had  things  flourished  ;  just 
as  young  Manning  seemed  settling  at  the 
Colonial  Office  when  the  fortunes  of  his 
father,  too,  fell  or  fluctuated.  The  Es- 
tablished Church  offered  to  both  a  readier 
livelihood,  and  though  it  is  suggested  that 
Cardinal  Manning  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
might  have  changed  places  with  advantage 
to  both,  no  one,  probably,  has  ever  seri- 
ously believed  that  the  one  Cardinal,  any 
more  than  the  other,  was  without  a  clam- 
orous vocation  for  an  ecclesiastical  career. 
Assuredly  never  did  temporalities,  or  the 
need  of  them,  so  work  for  spirituality  as 
in  this  story  of  the  ways  and  means  of 
families — a  story  which,  in  Newman's 
case  at  least,  is  not  mere  rumor  and  after- 
thought. It  became  one  of  John  Henry's 
pleasures  to  be  able  to  give  his  father,  at 
a  time  of  care  and  embarrassment,  the 
good  news  of  his  election  to  a  Fellowship 
at  Oriel.  This  was  in  1823,  and  the  fa- 
ther died  not  lon^  after,  to  be  followed 
very  suddenly,  about  1828,  by  a  daugh- 
ter Mary.  The  family  drifted  from  place 
to  place — to  Brighton  ;  to  Strand-on-the- 
Green  ;  in  1829  to  a  cottage  at  Horspath, 
which  they  exchanged  for  a  cottage  in 
Nuneham  Courtney,  offered  to  Newman 
by  Dornford,  a  Fellow  of  Oriel.  **  In  the 
Midlands,"  says  Thomas  Mozley,  *'  it 
would  have  been  set  down  as  the  habita-; 
tion  of  a  family  of  weavers  or  stock- 
ingers."  But  it  had  its  associations. 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  had  lived  in  it ; 
and  Nuneham  was  supposed  to  be  Gold- 
smith's **  deserted  village."  It  was  there 
that  a  group  of  the  family  was  drawn  by 
Miss  Maria  Giberne,  a  lady  who  much  ad- 
mired Newman  in  those  days  and  who  did 
lym  service  afterward  in  Italy,  hunting  up 
as  witnesses  the  unfortunate  woiuen  whose 
testimony  was  so  fatal  to  Dr.  Achilli's 
character,  though  it  failed  to  win  the  ver- 
dict of  the  court.  That  group,  which  has 
the  affectations  of  the  time,  added  to  the 
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drawing  and  composition  of  a  lady  ama- 
teur also  of  the  time,  was  described  by  the 
Cardinal,  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  me  late 
in  his  life,  as  *^  a  libel  on  my  mother  and 
her  children  ;"  but  it  was  differently  re- 
irarded  by  other  members  of  the  circle. 
From  Nuneham,  Mrs.  Nev^man  and  her 
daughters  went  to  Iffley  ;  whence  Ihey 
took  in  hand  the  school  and  the  poor  at 
Littlemore,  a  hamlet,  attached  to  the  pas- 
torate of  St.  Mary's,  at  which  Newman 
built,  out  of  his  own  resources,  first  a 
church  and  then  his  monastic  home.  But 
just  before  the  church  was  consecrated, 
and  long  before  the  monastery  was  begun, 
Rosebank  Cottage  was  emptied  of  its  folk. 
The  spring  of  the  year  1836  saw  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  John  Mozley  with  Mi«8 
Jemima  Newman,  the  Cardinal's  second 
sister  ;  and  a  few  days  afterward  Mrs. 
Newman  fell  ill,  to  die  in  a  fortnight.  As 
John  Henry,  who  loved  her  tenderly, 
said  : 

*'  One  moment  here,  the  next  she  trod 
The  viowless  mansion  of  her  God." 

A  few  months  later,  in  September, 
1836,  Miss  Harriett  Newman,  the  elder 
sister,  was  marr'ed  to  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Mozley.  Four  years  before  these  mar- 
riages, a  brother  of  the  two  husbands — 
the  Rev.  James  Mozley — had  written  home 
to  his  sister  :  '*  Newman  is  going  to  in- 
troduce me  to  his  mother  and  siAters. 
The  Miss  Newmans  are  very  learned  per- 
sons, deeply  read  in  ecclesiastical  history 
and  in  all  the  old  divines,  both  High 
Church  and  Puritanical.  But,  notwith- 
standing this,  they  are,  I  believe,  very 
agreeable  and  unaffected."  By  the  mar- 
riage of  Thomas  Mozley,  Newman  secured 
not  only  a  brother-in  law  but  also  a  Bos- 
well  He  had  been  Mozley 's  tutor  at 
Oriel,  and  he  was  also  his  hero.  Mozley 's 
services  to  Tractarianism  are  as  many  as 
his  thousands  of  articles  in  the  Times  on 
matters  pertaining  to  religion  in  England. 
And  as  each  contemporary  and  friend  fell 
out  of  the  ranks,  there  was  a  tribute  to 
him  least  expected  in  the  place  where  it 
appeared  —  the  obituary  column  of  the 
paper  to  read  which  is,  says  Mr.  Ruskin. 
moral  deterioration.  His  two  volumes  qf 
**  Reminiscences  of  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment '*  are  a  record,  unequalled  in  vitality 
and  vivacity,  of  a  group  of  men  devoted 
to  God  and  to  each  other,  as  have  been 
few   men   so  incongruously   brought  to- 


gether. That  Cardinal  Newman  did  not 
wholly  appreciate  Mozley^s  labors — which 
bore  to  outsiders  the  aspect  of  being  those 
of  love  as  well  as  of  authorshi|) — is  one  of 
the  freaks  of  fate  which  brothers-in-law 
are  called  upon  to  endure.  The  truth  is 
that  Cardinal  Newman,  once  the  "  Apolo- 
gia*' was  written,  desired  that  the  story 
he  had  told  should  stand,  no  man  daring 
to  add  to  it  anything  or  to  take  anything 
away. 

Next  in  fame  to  John  Henry  comes 
Francis  William,  about  four  years  his 
junior.  Frank  followed  his  brother  to 
Dr.  Nicholas's  school  at  Ealing,  each  go- 
ing at  a  bound  to  the  top.  When  the 
elder  went  to  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
Frank,  too  young  for  college,  followed  to 
Oxford^  and.  says  Mozley  in  chosen  terms, 
'*  pursued  his  studies,  as  far  as  was  com- 
patible with  an  amiable  but  universal  and 
persistent  antagonism,  under  John  Henry 
Newman's  directions,  in  lodgings. V  In 
other  substantial  ways,  John  Henry  was 
able  to  be  of  use  to  this  brilliant  younger 
brother,  who,  in  due  course,  gained  easily 
one  of  the  best  double-lirsts  ever  known. 
When  Francis  came  of  age,  the  future 
Cardinal  addressed  to  him  a  set  of  rhymes, 
of  which  these  are  some  : 

**  Dear  Frank,  we  both  are  sommoned  now 

As  cbampions  of  the  Lord  ; 
Enrolled  am  I,  and  shortly  thoa 

Mast  buckle  on  the  sword  ; 
A  high  employ,  nor  lightly  given, 
To  serve  as  messengers  of  Heaven. " 

But  Frank  Newman  had  already — in  this 
year  1826 — other  thoughts.  Two  years 
of  Oxford  life  had  seen  his  fervent  Evan- 
gelicalism evaporate.  He  was  full  of  diffi- 
culties, and  he  did  not  seek  a  solution  of 
them  at  the  hands  of  his  elder  brother,  to 
confer  with  whom  even  the  Queen  of  She- 
ba  was  setting  forth  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  It  may  be  noted,  in  illustration  of 
the  old  truth  as  to  the  households  of 
prophets,  that  not  one  of  Cardinal  New- 
man's immediate  family  followed  him  to 
Rome,  *' though  he  drew  the  stars  after 
him  ;"  that  Father  Faber's  army  of  con- 
verts included  none  of  his  near  relatives  ; 
and  that  Cardinal  Manning  may  regard  it 
as  the  most  wonderful  of  his  many  worn- 
derful  successes,  that  one  of  his  brothers, 
the  late  amiable  and  refined  Mr.  Charles 
Manning,  trod  in  his  steps.  In  his 
''  Phases  of  Faith,"  Mr.  Frank  Newman 
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gives  dim  reasons  for  being  beyond  bis 
brotber's  inflaence  : 

"  One  person  there  was  at  Oxford  who  might 
have  seemed  my  natural  adviser— I  mean  my 
elder  brother,  the  Bev.  John  Henry  Newman. 
As  a  waim-hearted  and  generous  brother  who 
exercised  toward  me  paternal  care  I  esteemed 
him,  and  felt  a  deep  gratitude  ;  as  a  man  of 
various  culture  and  peculiar  genius  I  admired 
and  was  proud  of  him  ;  but  my  doctrinal  re- 
ligion impeded  my  loving  him  as  much  as  he 
deserved,  and  even  justified  my  feeling  some 
distrust  of  him.  He  never  shared  my  strong 
attraction  toward  those  whom  I  regarded  as 
spiritual  persons  :  on  the  contrary,  I  thought 
him  stiff  and  cold  toward  them.  Moreover, 
soon  after  his  ordination  he  had  startled  and 
distressed  me  by  adopting  the  doctrine  of 
Baptismal  Begeneration,  and  in  rapid  succes- 
sion worked  out  views  which  I  regarded  as 
full-blown  '  Popery.'  I  speak  of  the  years 
1823-^.  It  is  strange  to  think  that  twenty 
years  more  had  to  pass  before  be  learned  the 
place  to  which  his  doctrines  belonged.*' 

When  John  Henry  Newman  arrived  at 
his  mother's  cottage  after  his  eventful  tour 
in  Southern  Europe,  in  1883,  Frank  had 
just  returned  from  Persia.  Before  the 
end  of  that  year  the  two  brothers  were  not 
on  speaking  terms.  The  estrangement  is 
told  in  the  **  Apologia"  :  **  I  would  have 
no  dealings  with  my  brother,  and  I  put 
my  conduct  upon  a  syllogism.  I  said, 
'  St.  Paul  bids  us  to  avoid  those  who 
cause  divisions ;  you  cause  divisions ; 
therefore  I  avoid  you.'  "  That  mood 
did  not  last  long  ;  and  though  the  differ- 
ence of  belief  became  more  emphatic  with 
the  passage  of  time,  and  Professor  Fran- 
cis Newman  did  not,  with  yeais,  acquire 
a  less  positive  utterance,  there  were  many 
meetings  of  tolerance  and  of  fraternal  affec- 
tion, even  down  to  the  last  years  of  the  Car- 
dinal's life,  when  his  brother  came  from 
Weston-super-Mare  to  be  with  him  at  his 
holiday  retreat  at  Rednal,  now  his  resting- 
place  forever. 

*'  There  was  also  another  brother,  not 
without  his  share  in  the  heritage  of  nat- 
ural gifts."  This  is  all  that  even  Thomas 
Mozley  has  to  say  of  Charles  Robert  New- 
man, ahve  at  the  time  the  *'  Reminis- 
cences" were  written.  His  death  subse- 
quently, and  now  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Newman,  make  it  possible  to  give  him  a 
fuller  mention.  **  But  has  not  every 
house  its  trial  ?"  asks  Charlotte  Bronte, 
by  strange  way  of  comfort  that  misfor- 
tunes are  for  manv,  not  for  one.  The  New- 
mans  had  their  household  trial  in  the  way- 
ward brother  whose  eccentii cities  took  a 


form  peculiarly  unwelcome  to  those  nearest 
to  him  in  blood.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1884,  a  clergyman  contributed 
to  a  newspaper  some  rather  wild  hearsay 
about  the  conduct  of  Charles  Newman 
when  he  was  acting  as  master  in  a  school 
at  Uurstmonceanx.  This  clergyman  had 
been  curate  at  Hurstmonceaux  to  Julius 
Hare,  who  had  known  Charles  Newman 
there  a  few  years  before.  According  to 
him  :     . 

"  To  Hare  he  lamented  the  narrow-minded- 
ness of  his  brothers,  John  and  Francis,  who 
had  entirely  cast  him  off  and  left  him  to  fight 
his  way  in  the  world  unaided  because  of  his 
professed  infidelity.  At  the  time  I  am  speak, 
ing  of,  somewhere  between  1834  and  1844, 
Newman  was  miserably  poor,  entirely  depen- 
dent on  his  small  pittance  as  an  usher  in  a 
third-rate  country  school.  The  task  of  teach- 
ing rude  Sussex  lads  was,  as  might  be  im- 
agined, tolerably  irksome  to  a  man  of  New- 
man's high  intellectanl  power.  The  relations 
between  him  and  his  principal  soon  became 
strained  ;  and  the  engagement  was  suddenly 
terminated  by  a  tussle  between  the  usher  and 
his  class.  .  .  .  Hare,  I  remember,  used  to 
make  excuses  for  Newman's  religious  and 
moral  obliquities  on  the  ground  of  partial  in- 
sanity — '  there  was  a  screw  loose  some- 
where.' • ' 

This  writer  does  not  appear  to  have 
even  seen  the  ne'er-do-well  to  whom  his 
sympathies  went  out  so  cheaply — but,  as 
commonly  happens  in  such  matters — at 
the  heavy  expense  of  the  surviving  rela- 
tives. They  treated  the  insinuations  with 
silence — all  that  was  possible  to  them.  As 
one  of  them  expressed  it  to  me  in  a  letter 
^at  the  time  (April,  1884),  which  1  may 
now  venture  to  quote  : 

"  I  suppose  Precentor  V is  a  clergyman 

and  has  the  feelings  of  a  just  and  gentle  man. 
I  therefore  marvel  that  he  should  think  it 
right  to  drag  before  the  public  events  of  forty 
or  fifty  years  back  concerning  an  obscure  per- 
son lately  carried  to  the  grave — matters  not 
creditable  if  true,  and  not  refutable  if  false  or 
falsely  colored  ;  and  should  couple  with  them 
statements  against  me  and  my  brother  which 
we  cannot  duly  repel  and  dispel  except  by  at- 
tacking our  brother  just  deceased.  No  man 
has  a  right  to  impose  on  us  this  odious  task.'* 

Very  briefly  may  bo  stated  the  main 
facts,  but  only  those  which  his  surviving 
brothers  were  convinced  that  Mr.  Charles 
Newman  himself  would  not  call  in  ques- 
tion. When  not  far  out  of  his  teens^ 
Charles  Newman  wrote  to  some  cousins 
renouncing  his  family,  and  begging  that 
they  would  not  consider  him  to  be  a  New- 
man, his  only  reason  for  the  renunciation 
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being  that  the  family  were  too  religions. 
His  mother  was  still  alive,  and  she  and  his 
sisters  tried  to  win  him,  but  without  sue- 
ccssy  from  the  life  of  loneliness  and  isola- 
tion he  elected  to  lead.  Never  was  a 
kindness  denied  him,  however  one-sided 
theWrangement  might  be.  Both  his  broth  • 
ersj'after  they  had  been  * '  cast  off*  *  by 
him,  not  he  by  them,  managed  to  put  to- 
gether funds  for  sending  him  to  take  a  de- 
gree at  Bonn  University,  at  his  earnest 
desire.  But  he  came  away  without  even 
offering  himself  for  examination,  a  step  he 
explained  by  saying  that  the  judges  would 
not  grant  him  a  degree  because  of  the 
offence  he  had  given  by  his  treatment  of 
faith  and  morals  in  an  essay  which  they 
called  teterrima.  This  was  only  one  of  a 
seiies  of  aids  given  to  Charles  by  John 
Henry  and  by  Francis,  who,  unlike  in  so 
much,  resembled  cajh  other  in  their  gen- 
erous desires  and  actions  toward  their 
mother's  youngest  son.  But  in  him  they 
found,  as  one  of  them  expresses  it  in  a 
private  letter,  only  **  the  closest  repre- 
sentation of  an  ancient  cynic  philosopher 
this  nineteenth  century  can  afford." 

A  man  is  entered  in  a  Biographical 
Dictionary  by  the  date  of  his  birth  ;  but 
it  is  really  the  date  of  death  that  ranges]bim 
in  the  memories  of  mankind.  Macaulay 
and  Newman  belong  to  a  different  epoch, 
but  were  born  within  a  month  or  two  of 
each  other.  Newman  was  a  baby  when 
Keats,  a  child  of  four  or  five,  who  had  not 
yet  heard  of  Lempriere,  was  standing  with 
a  drawn  sword  at  the  door  of  his  mother's 
bedroom  to  shield  her  from  disturbance 
during  an  illness.  Shellev*  just  over 
eight,  was  already  exciting  the  admiration 
of  his  sisters  by  his  declamation  of  Latin 
verse.  Byron  was  beginning  his  trouble- 
some teens,  scribbling  his  first  verses,  and 
being  well  hated  at  Harrow.  Newman 
hardly  ranks  as  the  contemporary  of 
these,  though  he  was  twenty  when  Keats 
died,  was  of  ago  when  Shelley  died,  and 
when  Byron  died  was  twenty-three.  With 
Coleridge,  Southey  and  Wordsworth, 
though  these  were  all  born  between  thirty 
and  thirty-five  years  before  him,  he  lived 
in  the  world  for  thirty-three,  forty-two, 
and  forty-nine  years.  In  1836,  Faber, 
returning  to  Oxford  from  the  Long,  which 
he  had  spent  at  the  Lakes,  reported  that 
"  Wordsworth  spoke  of  Newman's  ser- 
mons, some  of  which  he  had  read  and 
liked  exceedingly."      Walter  Scott  was 


thirty  when  Newman  was  bom,  and  when 
Scott  died  Newman  was  beginning  the 
Tractarian  movement  which  was  to  give 
Abbotsford  to  Rome. 

Newman's  literary  admirations  were  in 
great  part  those  of  the  period.  For  Scott 
he  had  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  enthusiasm.  The 
tinsel  of  that  medisevalism  did  not  discon- 
cert him  ;  and  he  gratefully  mentions 
Scott  as  having  in  some  sort,  by  his  scenes 
of  chivalry,  prepared  the  path  for  the 
Catholic  revival  ;  surely  a  route  to  the 
Oratory  by  way  of  Wardour  Street. 
Scott's  novels  he  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  boys  at  the  Oratory  school  at  Edgbas- 
ton  as  prizes,  and  even  examined  in  them. 
Perhaps  he  had  his  happiest  holiday  when 
he  spent  ^ve  weeks  at  Abbotsford  at  the 
end  of  1862,  the  guest  of  Mr.  Hope-Scott, 
who,  like  his  wife,  Lockhart's  daughter, 
had  become  a  Catholic.  When  Newman 
got  the  invitation  ho  wrote  in  reply  :  **  It 
would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  spend  some 
time  with  you,  and  then  I  have  ever  had 
the  extrcmest  sympathy  for  Walter  Scott, 
and  it  would  delight  me  to  see  bis  place. 
When  he  was  dying,  I  was  saying  prayers 
(whatever  they  were  worth)  for  him  con- 
tinually, thinking  of  Keble's  words, 
'  Think  on  the  minstrel  as  ye  kneel.'  *' 
Lockhart  was  still  alive,  and  the  visits  his 
daughter  and  son-in-law  paid  him  in  Lon- 
don, he  repaid  at  Abbotsford,  whither, 
finally,  he  had  his  books  taken.  There, 
in  the  breakfast- room,  because  he  could 
not  leave  the  ground -floor,  and  because 
he  shunned  the  dining-room  where  Sir 
Walter  gave  up  the  ghost,  the  old  editor, 
a  stoic  amid  suffering,  a  Protestant  among 
Catholics,  passed  away,  with  Father  Lock- 
hart,  a  distant  cousin,  at  his  unresponsive 
side,  and  the  sound  of  his  daughter's 
voice,  reading  prayers  from  her  **  Garden 
of  the  Soul,*'  in  his  ears. 

One  can  well  imagine  the  mystification 
of  the  old  editor  of  the  Quarterly  in  pres- 
ence of  the  Popery  which  sat  at  his 
hearth,  although  he  had  been  willing  to 
give  Tractarianism  a  distant  hearing  in  his 
Review.  In  1837,  one  of  the  party  at 
Oxford  complacently  records  that  ^*  Lock- 
hart  finds  ho  must  have  an  infusion  of 
Oxford  principles  ;  it  takes  with  people 
now — that  is,  such  people  as  read  the 
Quarterly  ;*'  and  Philip  Pusey,  the  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  told  his  brother  Edward 
that  one  of  Newman's  greatest  triumphs 
was  his  *'  getting  bold  of  the  Quarterly.*' 
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A  little  later  this  complacency  must  have 
been  shaken  by  the  report  that  Marray 
had  said  he  would  have  given  a  thousand 
pounds  to  be  able  to  suppress  the  article 
referred  to.  Though  the  Quarterly 
might  have  turned  half  an  ear  timidly 
toward  the  preacher  of  St.  Mary  the  Vir- 
gin,  such  leniency  could  not  be  expected 
from  the  rival  Review.  Of  course  Macau- 
lay  was  cock-sure,  even  before  reading  one 
of  Newman's  Anglican  books,  that  he 
could  reply  to  it.  Writing  to  the  editor 
of  the  Edinburgh,  Napier,  in  February, 
1843,  he  says  :  **  I  hear  much  of  a  de- 
fence of  the  miracles  of  the  third  and 
fourth  centuiies  by  Newman.  I  have  not 
yet  read  it.  I  think  that  I  could  treat 
that  subject  without  giving  any  scandal  to 
any  rational  person  ;  and  I  should  like  it 
much.  The  times  require  a  Middleton.*' 
There  was  no  weak  openness  to  conviction 
lurking  behind  those  words  ;  nor  yet  be- 
hind these,  written  eight  months  later,  also 
to  Napier,  and  also  before  he  had  read  the 
book  he  was  eager  to  smash  :  *'  Newman 
announces  an  English  hagiology  in  num- 
bers, which  is  to  contain  the  Lives  of  such 
blessed  Saints  as  Thomas  h,  Becket  and 
Dunstan.  1  should  not  dislike  to  be  the 
devil's  advocate  on  such  an  occasion.*' 
In  his  essay  on  the  '*  Comic  Dramatists 
of  the  Restoration,"  Macaulay  just  alludes 
to  the  Tractarians,  saying  that  Jeremy 
Collier's  notions  touching  **  the  impor- 
tance of  vestments,  ceremonies,  and  sol- 
emn days,  differed  little  from  those  which 
are  now  held  by  Dr.  Pusey  and  Mr.  New- 
man"— a  sentence  which  suggests  to  the 
initiated  that  the  writer  wrote  once  more 
without  having  read  Newman — who  was 
never  a  Ritualist,  and  treasured  no  husk 
except  it  held  a  kernel. 
.  After  all,  it  was  left  to  Sir  James 
Stephen  and  to  Henry  Rogers  to  pillory 
Popery  in  the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh, 
The  first  of  ^hese,  after  confessing  in  a 
letter  to  Napier,  in  1841,  that  whatever 
comes  he  **  cannot  but  cherish  the  good 
old  Protestant  feelings  of  our  ancestors," 
thus  conveniently  explains  away  Mr.  New- 
man :  '^As  for  Newman  himself,  I  am 
sorry  that  his  integrity  should  be  im- 
pugned. I  am  convinced  that  a  more  up- 
right man  does  not  exist.  But  his  under- 
standing is  essentially  illogical  andinveter- 
ately  imaginative  ;  and  I  have  reason  to 
fear  that  he  labors  under  a  degree  of 
cerebral  excitement,  which  unfits  him  for 


the  mastery  of  his  own  thoughts  and  the 
guidance  of  his  own  pen.*'  It  is  woith 
noting,  that  while  Newman  was  being  thus 
described  on  hearsay  as  a  literary  lunatic, 
Pusey,  his  constant  companion,  was  writ- 
ing of  him  to  a  friend  :  *'  You  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  the  immediate  excite- 
ment about  Tract  90  is  subsiding.  It  has 
been  a  harassing  time  for  N.,  but  he  was 
wonderfully  calm." 

Macaulay,  instead  of  reading  the  books 
he  had  already  prejudged,  probably  con- 
tented himself  wMh  reading  the  Edinburgh 
attack  on  them  (April,  1843),  and  not  all 
of  that  **  I  have  read  throe  or  four  pages 
of  the  article  on  the  Puseyites,  which  I 
like  very  much.  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  who  wrote  it.**  The  writer  was 
Henry  Rogers,  who  congratulated  himself 
with  the  true  Whig  confidence,  when  he 
sent  his  MS.  to  the  editor,  that  he  had 
**  not  spared  ridicule'*  in  treating  **  pub- 
lications which  are  having  a  large  sale,  and 
are  doing  immense  mischief  among  the 
young,  the  ardent,  and  the  sentimental." 
But  *'  the  young,  the  ardent,  and  the  sen- 
timental **  had  grown  into  men  and  re- 
viewers by  the  time  the  "  Apologia"  ap- 
peared ;  and  Newman,  for  the  first  time^ 
found  himself  seriously  considered,  whcth* 
er  favorably  or  not,  by  secular  publica- 
tions. 

Indeed,  **the  young,  the  ardent,  and 
the  sentimental'*  of  the  early  forties  had 
made  themselves  felt  in  the  other  walks 
of  life,  as  well  as  in  literature,  before 
many  years  were  over.  They  manned  the 
Anglican  Church.  Rival  Prime  Ministers, 
if  they  fought  all  the  week,  sat  under  the 
same  Tractarian  shepherd  in  May  fair.  A 
Lord  Chief  Justice  ranked  it  as  his  highest 
honor  to  be  the  host  of  Cardinal  Newman, 
even  after  his  secession  ;  and  there  was  no 
house  in  London  where  he  was  more  wel- 
come than  at  the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's. 
Dean  Church  was  one  of  that  immense 
body  of  actual  contemporaries  or  immedi- 
ate juniors  who  came  under  Newman's 
personal  infiaence,  and  who,  in  their  turn, 
spread  the  principles  which  have  trans- 
formed  the  Anglican  Communion.  In 
one  sense — Catholics  do  not  hesitate  to 
admit  it — the  Guardian  expresses  the  bare 
truth  when  it  speaks  of  Newman  as  *'  the 
founder  of  the  Anglican  Church  as  it  now 
is,"  and  says:  '*  Great  as  his  services 
have  been  to  the  Communion  in  which  he 
died,  they  are  as  nothing  by  the  side  of 
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those  be  rendered  to  the  Communion  in 
which  the  roost  eventfal  years  of  bis  life 
were  spent  He  will  be  monrned  by  many 
in  the  Roman  Charch  ;  but  their  sorrow 
will  be  less  than  onrs,  because  they  have 
not  the  same  paramount  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful to  him."  Not  in  admiration  for  his 
mind,  nor  in  reverence  for  his  character, 
nor  in  personal  devotion  yielded  him  even 
by  strangers,  can  we  to  whom  he  came  be 
outstripped  by  those  whom  he  left  His 
life  was  divided  with  a  strange  equality 
of  time  between  the  two  Communions  ; 
for  he  lived  in  each  for  half  of  it  almost 
to  a  month.  But  he  actually  changed  the 
face  of  the  Anglican  Church,  while  he 
could  not  alter  one  feature  of  the  other. 
It  was  he  who  taught  the  Anglican  Church  ; 
but  to  the  Roman  Church  he  came  only  to 
learn. 

Of  all  his  contemporaries,  the  Anglican 
clergy  bear  most  the  marks  of  him. 
"What  their  predecessors  were  seventy  years 
ago,  when  Newman  began  *'  to  come  out 
of  bis  shell,' '  has  ceased  to  be  a  memory, 
but  remains  as  a  tradition.  *^  Decent, 
easy  men,  who  supremely  enjoyed  the  gifts 
of  the  founder,  from  the  toil  of  reading, 
thinking,  or  writing  they  had  absolved 
their  conscience.  Their  conversation 
stagnated  in  a  round  of  college  business, 
Tory  politics,  personal  anecdotes,  and 
private  scandal.  Their  dull  and  deep 
potations  excused  the  intemperance  of 
youth.**  Such  were  the  Oxford  dons  of 
an  earlier  generation,  as  described  by  Gib- 
bon, Newman's  greatest  master  in  style, 
and  his  finger-post  to  the  Fathers. 
**  Whenever  you  meet  a  clergyman  of  my 
time,"  said  Sydney  Smith  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone about  the  year  1836,  *'  you  may  be 
sare  he  is  a  bad  clergyman  ;*'  and  Sydney 
Smith  had  as  little  love  as  Gibbon  himself 
would  have  had  for  **  Puseyism." 

Vainly  was  Evangelicalism  pitched 
against  **  two -bottle  orthodoxy."  In 
Wesley,  Newman  as  a  Catholic  recognized 
'^  the  shadow  of  a  Catholic  saint ;'  but 
the  name  of  Wesley  worked  no  wonders 
in  the  Oxford  of  Newman's  early  days. 
The  Evangelicals  entrenched  themselves 
in  an  obscure  college,  and  their  influence 
never  spread  beyond  St.  Edmund's  Hall. 
Mozlcy  says  it  may  have  been  a  common 
peculiarity  of.  their  complexions,  but  the 
St.  Edmund's  men  never  looked  clean. 
He  adds  that  their  mental  and  moral 
claims  to  influence  were  inconspicuous ; 


and  Archbishop  Tait  of  Canterbury  admits 
that  there  is  too  much  truth  in  this  ugly 
delineation.  Newman  and  his  friends,  on 
the  other  hand,  joined  learning  with  sane 
tity,  and  unitedgood-breeding  with  un- 
worldliness.  "  We  loved  the  Evangelicals 
because  they  loved  our  Lord/*  said  Pnsey 
— a  formula  which  sums  up  the  Catholic 
attitude  toward  the  Salvation  Army  to- 
day ;  but  that  is  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  bond  ;  and  Newman  saw,  even 
if  Keble  did  not,  that  liberalism  in  relig- 
ion, represented  by  Whately  and  the  rest, 
was  a  force  Evangelicalism  could  not 
touch  ;  that  Evangelicalism  was  itself  only 
another  form  of  liberalism,  though  the 
feelings  and  prejudices « of  its  adherents 
were  on  the  side  of  personal  religiousness. 
The  men  who  had  a  general  idea  of  the 
importance  of  dogma,  but  who  had  not 
the  enthusiasm  of  religion,  and  the  men 
who  bad  the  enthusiasm  but  no  science  or 
coherence,  met  together  under  Newman, 
and  supplied  to  each  other  the  deficiency 
of  each.  The  leaders  themselves — New- 
man, Pusey,  and  Keble — united  tender 
personal  piety  with  a  zeal  for  dogmatic 
exactitude — for  truth  in  thought  as  well 
as  in  conduct.  The  reasons  why  the  early 
leadership  seemed  to  lie  with  Pusey,  and 
not  witb  Newman,  are  well  known. 
Equally  well  known  is  it  that  Newman 
was  the  mainspring  of  the  movement. 
**  Out  of  my  own  head,"  he  says  he 
started  the  Tracts,  and  the  Tracts  became 
the  text-books  of  the  new  Anglicanism. 
The  doctrines  they  expounded,  though 
fresh  to  the  hearers,  were  old  as  the 
Apostles,  and  were  gathered  by  Newman 
from  the  Bible  he  loved  and  studied  ; 
they  had  been  taught  without  intermission 
by -the  Catholic  Church  from  the  first 
Peter  to  the  last  Pius  ;  and  the  Anglican 
Church  itself,  under  Archbishop  Laud, 
fitfully  received  them.  The  result  of 
Newman's  labor  as  a  revivaKst  is  seen  to- 
day in  half  the  rectories  of  England.  The 
typical  Anglican  minister  trains,  con- 
ducts, even  dresses  himself  on  the  model 
of  the  Catholic  priest ;  and  if  externals 
could .  make  him  the  real  thing,  the  real 
thing  he  would  petfectly  be.  Beautiful 
were  the  tributes  which  Newman's  death 
elicited  from  the  conspicuous  pulpits  of 
Anglicanism,  and  most  affecting  to  Catho- 
lics ;  but  some  of  the  preachers  strangely 
misnnderstood  their  man  when  they 
hinted,   as  Canon  Knox- Little  did,  that 
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Newman  would  never  have  left  Anglican- 
ism in  1845  had  he  foreseen  how  many 
Roman  collars  would  be  worn,  how  many 
beards  be  shaved  ofiE,  how  many  *'  cele- 
brations" be  talked  about,  and  confessions 
heard,  in  the  Establishment  in  1890. 
Why,  the  Arians  in  their  day  had  Bish- 
ops, and  Masses,  and  organi2ation  as  per- 
fect as  that  of  the  orthodox  ;  but  it  was 
with  Atbanasius  that  Newman  ranged  him- 
self while  still  an  Anglican  ;  and  it  was 
precisely  the  parallel  bo  found  between 
Anglicans  and  Arians  or  Donatists  that 
brouscbt  him  at  last  from  Oxford  to  Bir- 
mingham.  It  was,  in  truth,  to  the  Canon 
Knox- Littles  that  he  addressed  himself 
when  he  said  : 

"  Look  into  the  matter  more  steadily  ;  it  is 
very  pleasant  to  decorate  your  ohapels,  ora- 
tories, and  Rtadies  now,  bat  yon  cannot  be 
doing  this  forever.  It  is  pleasant  to  adopt  a 
habit  or  a  vestment ;  to  nse  yonr  Office-book 
or  yonr  beads  ;  but  it  is  like  feeding  on  flowers 
unless  you  have  that  objective  vision  in  yonr 
faith,  and  that  satisfaction  in  yonr  reason,  of 
which  devotional  exercises  and  ecclesiastical 
appointments  are  the  saitable  expression. 
Iliey  will  not  last  in  the  long  mn,  nnless 
commanded  and  rewarded  on  Divine  au- 
thority ;  they  cannot  be  made  to  rest  on  the 
influence  of  individuals.  It  is  well  to  have 
rich  architecture,  curious  works  of  art,  and 
splendid  vestments,  when  yon  have  a  present 
God  ;  but  oh  !  what  a  mockery  if  you  have 
not.  If  your  externals  surpass  what  is  within, 
you  are  so  far  as  hollow  as  your  Evangelical 
opponents,  who  baptize,  yet  expect  no  grace. 
Thus  your  Church  becomes  not  a  home,  but 
a  sepulchre  ;  like  those  high  cathedrals  once 
Catholic,  which  you  do  not  know  what  to  do 
with,  which  you  shut  up  and  make  monu- 
ments of,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  what  has 
passed  away. " 

Another  paragraph  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  homage  from  Anglican  pulpits,  and 
I  have  done  with  dreary  polemics.  Those 
preachers  who  praised  Newman  so  gener- 
ously, praised  a  man  who  was,  according 
to  their  official  creed,  a  blasphemer^one 
who  had  deliberately  chosen,  in  mature 
life,  to  practise  the  **  blasphemous  fable" 
of  the  Mass,  though  born  in  the  enlight- 
ened EAtablishment.  Is  it  too  much  to 
suppose  that  Newman's  death  and  the 
sequent  utterances  of  so  many  and  so 
illustrious  subscribers  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  may  somewhat  hasten  the  time 
when  the  hard  words  of  that  official  creed 
shall  be  mitigated  ?  If  not,  one  can  only 
say  that  the  manifestation  of  sympathy 
over  Newman's  tomb  was  the  greatest  ex- 
hibition  of  what  he  most  dreaded — the 


'*  liberalism  in  religion''  which  thinks  one 
creed  as  good  as  another,  which  owns  the 
Church's  rule  for  the  body,  but  discards 
it  for  the  mind. 

**  You  are  under  a  destiny,"  Newman 
said  very  solemnly  to  the  Anglican  clergy, 
after  he  had  become  a  Catholic  ;  and  be 
was  attributing  to  them  what  he  had  al- 
ways believed  in  a  very  special  manner  of 
himself.  Not  the  third  Napoleon  himself 
had  franker  conviction  of  the  distinctness 
of  his  fate.  Duiing  the  tour  in  the  South 
of  Europe  with  Hnrrell  Fronde,  in  1833 
— ^the  tour  which  produced  '^  Lead,  kindly 
Light''— **  I  began,"  he  tells  us,  "to 
think  that  I  had  a  mission. "  When  he 
paused  in  Rome  and  was  asked  by  Mon- 
signor  Wiseman  to  pay  a  second  visit,  he 
replied  with  great  gravity,  '*  I  have  a 
work  to  do  in  England."  In  Sicily,  after 
an  illness,  he  sat  down  on  his  bed  and  be- 
gan to  sob  violently.  *  ^  My  servant  asked 
what  ailed  me.  I  could  only  answer  him, 
I  have  a  work  to  do  in  England."  The 
record,  with  the  obvious  hint,  is  made  by 
himself  ;  and  he  evidently  believed  ic  to 
be  no  mere  coincidence  that  his  return 
home,  with  its  strange  adventures  of  both 
delay  and  speed,  timed  with  Keble's  ser- 
mon on  "  National  Apostasy."  It  was 
the  first  Sunday  aft^r  his  arrival  ;  and 
he  says,  ^*  I  have  ever  considered  this  day 
as  the  start  of  the  religious  movement  of 
1833."  When  he  retired  to  Littlemore, 
as  a  sort  of  half-way  house  between  Eng- 
land and  Rome,  he  turned  up  an  old  copy- 
book, and  it  took  his  breath  away  to  find 
on  it  a  cross  drawn  between  the  words 
"  verse"  and  **  book."  Moreover,  a  fur- 
ther device,  in  which  one  less  smitten  with 
his  destiny  might  have  recognized  a  sis- 
ter's chain  and  pendant,  he  could  not 
make  out  to  be  anything  but  "  a  set  of 
beads  with  a  little  cross."  Then  there 
came  his  reception  into  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  thus  the  man  of  destiny  re- 
cords it : 

"  I  am  this  night  expecting  Father  Dominic 
the  Passionist,  who,  from  his  youth,  has  been 
led  to  have  distinct  and  direct  thoughts,  first, 
of  the  countries  of  the  north,  and  then  of  Eng- 
land. After  thirty  years'  (almost)  waiting,  he 
was,  without  his  own  act,  sent  here." 

This  is  in  the  "Apologia;"  and  in 
"  Loss  and  Gain,"  under  fictitious  names, 
the  story  is  told  in  greater  detail  : 

*'  On  the  Apennines,  near  Viterbo,  there 
dwelt  a  shepherd  boy,  in  the  first  years  of  this 
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century,  whose  mind  had  early  been  drawn 
heavenward  ;  and  one  day,  as  he  prayed  be- 
fore an  image  of  the  Madonna,  he  felt  a  vivid 
intimation  that  he  was  to  preach  the  Gospel 
nnder  the  northern  sky.  There  appeared  no 
means  by  which  a  Roman  peasant  shonld  be 
turned  into  a  missionary  ;  nor  did  the  pros- 
pect open,  when  this  youth  found  himself, 
first,  a  lay  brother,  then  a  Father,  in  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Passion.  Yet,  though  no  ex- 
ternal means  appeared,  the  inward  impression 
did  not  fade  ;  on  the  contrary  it  became  more 
definite  ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  instead  of 
the  dim  north,  England  was  engraven  on  his 
heart.  And,  strange  to  say,  as  years  went  on, 
without  his  seeking,  for  he  was  simply  under 
obedience,  our  peasant  found  himself  at  length 
upon  the  very  shore  of  the  stormy  Northern 
Sea,  whence  Caesar  of  old  looked  out  for  a 
new  world  to  conqaer ;  yet  that  he  should 
cross  the  Strait  was  still  as  little  likely  as  be- 
fore. Bat  the  day  came,  not,  however,  by  any 
determination  of  his  own,  but  by  the  same 
Providence  which,  thirty  years  before,  had 
given  him  the  intimation  of  it.'* 

The  importance  which  each  Christian 
must  of  necessity  attach  to  himself — he 
for  whom  the  Heavens  descended  to  the 
earth,  who  has  angels  for  his  ministers, 
who  is  an  heir  of  Paradise,  and  who  traces 
the  special  designs  of  Providence  in  the 
details  of  his  daily  life — might  seem  to  be 
alien  to  the  humility  and  to  the  self-abne- 
gation which  Christianity  enjoins.  Yet 
he,  whose  Christian  egoism  is  most  sub- 
lime, he  it  is  who,  paradoxically,  abases 
and  annihilates  himself  most  completely. 
**  From  a  boy  I  had  been  led  to  consider 
that  my  Maker  and  I,  His  creature,  were 
the  two  beings,  luminously  such."  And 
the  attitude  remained  to  the  end,  and  de- 
termined the  disposition  of  Newman  tow- 
ard all  people  aD4  things.  '*  It  is  face  to 
face  in  all  matters  between  man  and  his 
God.  He  alone  creates  ;  He  alone  has 
redeemed  ;  before  His  awful  eyes  we  go 
in  death  ;  and  in  the  vision  of  Him  is  our 
eternal  beatitude."  But  the  persons  who 
came  near  to  the  Sacred  Person  had  re- 
flections of  His  glory,  and  as  such  were 
held  in  worship  by  Newman — the  angels 
and  the  saints.  And  the  persons  about 
himself  he  frankly  regarded  in  the  light 
of  their  relations,  not  with  the  outer 
world,  but  with  him  and  his  spiritual  be- 
ing. The  record  of  his  Oxford  contem- 
poraries is  the  record  of  what  they  were 
to  him,  *'  John  Henry  Newman  ;"  he 
learned  habits  of  thought  and  the  idea  of 
the  Church  as  a  corporate  body  from 
Whately  ;  Hurrell  Froude  **  fixed  deep  in 
me  the  idea  of  devotion  to  the  Blessed 


Vii^in,  and  led  mo  gradually  to  believe 
in  the  Real  Presence  ;"  Keble  familiarized 
him  with  the  sacramental  system  ;  and 
from  Dr.  Hawkins  he  learned  the  value 
of  tradition.  The  bond  was  a  close  one 
in  all  cases  ;  but  it  had  its  basis  on  relig- 
ion. In  the  streets  of  Dublin,  long  after, 
Whately  as  Archbishop,  and  Newman  as 
Rector  of  the  Catholic  University,  met 
without  recognition  ;  but  the  story  of  his 
having  absented  himself,  years  before, 
from  chapel  on  purpose  to  avoid  receiving 
the  Sacrament  with  Dr.  Whately,  was 
pure  invention.  '*  He  made  himself  dead 
to  me,"  says  Newman  of  Whately  with 
great  simplicity  ;  adding,  **  My  reason 
told  me  it  was  impossible  we  could  have 
got  on  together  longer  had  he  stayed  in 
Oxford  ;  yet  I  loved  him  too  much  to  bid 
him  farewell  without  pain."  When 
Kingsley  said,  **  Truth  for  its  own  sake 
had  never  been  a  virtue  with  the  Roman 
clergy,"  and  this  in  a  mere  magazine  with 
the  poor  life  of  a  month  in  it,  no  one 
would  have  bothered  his  head  over  it — 
the  charge  was  too  hackneyed  to  need  a 
new  rebuff  from  Catholics.  But  "  Fa- 
ther Newman"  was  linked  with  the  pas- 
sage, fortunately,  as  he  himself  afterward 
thought.  He  accuses  **  me,  John  Henry 
Newman,"  exclaimed  the  hermit  at  Bir- 
mingham, whose  destiny  the  Heavens  had 
made  known  to  him. 

So  the  **  Apologia"  was  written.  Later 
on,  the  passages  which  seemed  to  have 
personal  resentment  were  suppressed  hy 
the  author ;  who,  moreover,  gave  the 
Rev.  Sir  William  Cope  a  most  interesting 
explanation  of  his  adoption  of  the  world's 
own  weapons — hard  words — in  the  un- 
equal duel  :  the  world  would  not  believe 
him  if  he  spoke  calmly.  His  after- 
thoughts were  that  Kingsley  should  escape 
resentment  because  he  had  become  acci- 
dentally *'  the  instrument  in  the  good 
Providence  of  God,  by  whom  I  had  an 
opportunity  given  me,  which  othei*wise  I 
should  not  have  had,  of  vindicating  my 
character  and  conduct  in  my  *  Apolo- 
gia.' "  Not,  as  he  might  well  have  said, 
**  vindicating  the  Catholic  doctrine  as  to 
truth,  and  the  sin  of  lying  ;"  but  vindi- 
cating, what  with  Newman  was  a  syn- 
onym, **  my  character  and  conduct." 
And  Newman  adds,  in  the  same  letter, 
that  a  friend  had  chanced  to  hear  Kings- 
ley  *'  preaching  about  me  kindly  ;"  and 
about  Athanasius,  too,  he  had  been  writ- 
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ing  less  nnkiDdly  ;  so  *'  I  said  Mass  for 
his  soul  as  soon  as  I  heard  of  his  death." 
Never  surely  did  anv  Evangelical,  old  or 
modern,  of  them  all,  see  the  finger  of 
Heaven  more  filially  than  he  who  felt  it 
every  five  minutes  of  his  life,  and  who 
recognized  even  in  Kingsley  the  instru- 
ment of  the  Lord — for  His  servant  to  play 
upon.  The  old  friends  he  lost,  and  the 
new  friends  he  made  when  he  became  a 
Catholic  were  they  whom  **  Ood  gave  me 
when  He  took  every  one  else  away.'* 
"  And  in  you,  Ambrose  St.  John,'*  that 
chief  new  friend,  he  says,  **  I  gather  up 
and  bear  in  memory  those  familiar  and 
aBfectionate  companions  and  counsellors 
who  in  Oxford  were  given  to  me  to  be  my 
daily  solace  and  relief ;  and  all  those 
others,  of  great  name  and  high  example, 
who  were  my  thorough  friends  ;  and  also 
those  many  younger  men,  whether  I  knew 
them  or  not,  who  have  never  been  disloyal 
to  me  by  word  or  deed."  To  Pius  IX. 
he  paid  his  homage  in  a  sermon  at  Bir- 
mingham, in  which  he  recalls  '*  his  great 
act  toward  us  here,  toward  me"  : 

"  One  of  his  first  nets  after  he  was  Pope 
was,  in  his  great  condescension,  to  call  me  to 
Borne  ;  then,  when  I  got  there,  he  bade  ine 
Bend  for  my  friends  to  be  with  me  ;  and  he 
formed  as  into  an  Omtory.  .  .  .  Sach  is  the 
Pope  now  happily  reigning  in  the  Chair  of  St. 
Peter ;  each  are  onr  personal  obligations  to 
him  ;  snch  has  he  been  toward  us,  toward 
you,  my  brethren." 

It  was  precisely  this  pervading  person- 
ality in  Newman  that  distinguished  him 
from  his  contemporaries.  The  preten- 
tious *'  we"  was  dropped  in  favor  of  the 
simpler  **'!."  The  abstract  was  ex- 
changed for  the  concrete  under  a  pen 
primed  with  individuality.  The  unit 
spoke  to  the  unit — to  the  units  who  make 
up  mankind.  *'*'  Heart  speaketh  unto 
heart,"  was  his  own  chosen  motto  a^  a 
Cardinal,  who  bared  his  heart  for  the  in- 
spection of  friend  and  foe  ;  who  told  men 
how,  when  he  was  ordained  an  Anglican 
minister,  '*  he  wept  most  abundant  and 
most  sweet  tears  at  the  thought  of  what 
he  had  then  become,"  and  so  on,  through 
all  tho  phases  of  his  life.  Only  those  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  Newman's  selfishness  in 
conduct  would  put  down  this  self-analysis 
and  self-centred  measurement  of  men  to 
petty  vanity,  which  he  was  wholly  free 
from,  or  to  vulgar  love  of  applause,  of 
which  he  had  none.  For  the  most  part 
the  poet  alone  has  shown  himself  so  spon- 


taneously, so  autobiographically  in  his 
manuscripts  ;  and  all  the  world  has  lis- 
tened. But  here,  at  last,  humanity  could 
be  studied  in  a  priest.  The  personal  and 
the  human  had  leinhabited  poetry  with 
Shelley,  Keats,  and  Wordswoith  ;  and 
with  Newman  the  personal  and  the  human 
entered  into  theology,  and  into  his  ac- 
count of  it.  He  allowed  himself  to  be 
put  under  the  microscope,  and  h^w  he 
bore  the  ordeal  all  his  contemporaries  will 
tell. 

Yet  Newman's  friendships,  though 
formed  and  governed  under  exacting  and 
unusual  conditions,  were  extraordinarily 
tender.  This  was  one  phase  of  his  char- 
acter which  delighted  George  Eliot,  who 
writes  on  this  and  other  points  to  Miss 
Sara  Hennell  : 

"  I  am  reading  with  great  amusement  (!)  J. 
H.  Newman's  '  Lectures  on  the  Position  of 
Catholics.'  They  are  fall  of  clever  satire  and 
description.  ...  It  was  jnst  what  I  wanted 
to  hear  about  you,  that  you  were  having  some 
change,  and  I  think  the  freshness  of  the  com- 
panionship must  help  other  good  influences, 
not  to  mention  the '  Apologia,'  which  breathed 
new  life  into  me  when  I  read  it.  Pray  mark 
that  beautiful  passage  in  which  he  thanks  his 
friend,  Ambrose  St.  John.  I  know  hardly 
anything  that  delights  me  more  than  such 
evidences  of  sweet  brotherly  love  being  a 
reality  in  the  world.  I  envy  you  your  oppor- 
tnnity  of  seeing  and  hearing  Newman,  and 
should  like  to  make  an  expedition  to  Birming- 
ham for  that  sole  end." 

If  only  she  had  gone  I  There,  at  the 
Oratory,  are  still  three  of  the  immortal 
band  named  with  Father  St.  John  ;  Fa- 
ther Neville,  the  devoted  *'  William  "  of 
Newman's  last  whispers  ;  Father  Ryder, 
a  man  of  fine  literary  temper,  and  Father 
Austin  Mills. 

These  friendships  among:  men  were  less 
common  when  the  Oxford  movement  be- 
gan than  they  have  since  become  ;  and  the 
present  generation,  if  it  owed  nothing  else 
to  the  Newmania  (as  Bishop  Hampden 
called  it),  would  have  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful for  this  infusion  of  tenderness  into  the 
relations  of  man  with  man.  The  senti- 
ment expressed,  to  George  Eliot's  admira- 
tion, in  the  closing  passage  of  the  *'  Apolo- 
gia," appears  and  reappears  elsewhere  ;  in 
Newman's  method  of  addressintr  that  best 
type  of  the  modern  Anglican,  Dr.  Church, 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's — **  Carmeme,"  in  his 
sudden  outbreak  where,  on  hearing  of  the 
death  of  Hurrell  Fronde,  he  throws  aside 
in  one  epithet  the  conventional  stiffness  of 
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the  eighteenth  century  which  ruled  nearly 
all  his  poems,  and  exclaims  : 


**  Dearest  f  he  longs  to  speak,  as  I  to  know, 
And  yet  we  both  refrain  ; 
It  were  not  good  :  a  little  donbt  below, 
And  all  will  soon  be  plain." 

Newman's  young  men  improved  on 
their  model.  Faber,  his  "  acolyte,"  who 
followed  him  to  Rome  within  a  month, 
and  practically  founded  the  London  Ora- 
tory, Lad  a  greater  exuberance  of  both 
feeling  and  expression.  To  the  present 
Duke  of  Rutland,  then  Lord  John  Man- 
ners, he  wr*>te  : 

*'  Thou  walkest  with  a  glory  round  thy  brow, 
Like  saints  in  piotnres,  radiant  in.  the  blaze 
And  splendor  of  thy   boyhood,    mingling 

now 
With  the  bold  bearing  of  a  man,  that  plays 
In  eyes,  whioh  do  with  sach  sweet  skill  ex- 
press 
Thy  soal*s  hereditary  gentleness.'* 

That  male  eyes  had  **  sweet  skill,"  or 
that  men  had  eyes  at  all  worth  observing 
by  men,  came  as  a  surprise,  if  not  as  a 
shock,  to  many  ;  and  Faber  himself,  writ- 
ing to  some  one  who  expostulated  with 
him,  says  :  **  Strong  expressions  toward 
male  friends  are  matters  of  taste.  I  feel 
what  they  express  to  me.  B.  thinks  a 
revival  of  chivalry  in  male  friendships  a 
characteristic  of  the  rising  generation,  and 
a  hopeful  one."  "  B.,"  whoever  he  was, 
was  right.  The  shyness  which  made  an 
£ngli<«hman  ashamed  to  embrace  even  his 
father,  arose  from  times  when  wine-parties 
and  a  common  interest  in  the  heredity  of 
dogs  and  horses  were  the  most  sacred 
links  between  men.  The  Oxford  move- 
ment established  different  relations-— of 
mutual  confidence,  mutual  affection,  mu- 
tual respect.  Of  the  influence  for  good 
which  these  generous  friendships  exer- 
cised, even  Mark  Pattison  was  sensible — 
even  Air.  James  Anthony  Froude.  At 
first,  when  undergraduates  went  home 
raving  about  Newman,  anxious  parents 
shook  their  heads.  The  correspondence 
passing  about  the  same  dste  between  Lord 
otrangford  and  the  old  Duke  of  Rutland, 
reveals  the  perturbations  of  aristocratic  fa- 
thers over  the  friendships  between  their 
sons  and  the  plain  commoner  who  was 
afterward  to  make  his  Queen  an  Empress, 
his  solicitor  a  baronet,  and  his  secretary 
a  peer.  So  of  Newman,  the  fountain  of 
so  much  piety  for  thirsty  souls  in  future, 
anxious  mothers  were  asking,  as  did  the 


mother  of  the  Mozleys  :  ''  But  is  he  a 
pood  man  ?"  And,  '*  but  is  he  a  good 
man  ?"  diffident  fathers  and  confiding 
sisters  chimed  in.  When  the  sermons 
and  tracts  penetrated  into  the  provinces, 
the  question  answered  itself  ;  and  happy 
were  the  mothers  whose  sons  were  under 
the  influence  which  made  religion  seem  to 
the  young,  and  even  to  the  ambitious, 
something  manly  and  ennobling.  Words- 
worth read  and  admired  them,  but  he 
drew  the  line  at  Newman's  verse.  Had 
the  **  Dream  of  Gerontius"  — the  compo- 
sition in  which  Newman's  sincerity  of 
feeling  clothes  itself  the  most  poetically 
— been  then  written,  it  might  have  ex- 
torted some  reluctant  recognition  from 
the  bard,  whom  one  can  imagine  as  rather 
bored  by  Frederick  Faber' s  glowing 
eulogy  of  his  friend  and  master,  while  the 
old  man  and  the  young  walked  together 
in  the  Lake  country. 

It  was  near  Windermere,  too,  that 
Charlotte  Bronte,  as  the  guest  of  the 
Shuttlewoiths  in  1850,  met  her  future 
^biographer,  and  told  her  during  their  tirst 
talk  '*  about  Father  Newman's  lectures  at 
the  Oratory  in  a  very  concise,  graphic 
way.'*  Then  follow  some  dots,  eloquent 
dots.  What  do  they  conceal  f  Probably 
some  phrase  not  much  more  reasonable 
than  Carl3^1e'8  desciiption  of  Newman  as 
possessiujoc  '^  the  brain  of  a  medium-sized 
rabbit."  For  Charlotte  Bronte  combined, 
as  no  mind,  thanks  largely  to  Newman, 
ever  will  again  in  England,  exquisite  sen- 
sibility, deep  religiousness,  and  an  open 
intelligence,  with  as  vulgar  a  notion  of 
Popery  as  that  of  any  Exeter  Hafl  rhetori- 
cian. **Good  people — very  good  people 
—I  doubt  not,  there  are  among  the  Ro* 
inanists,"  she  says  in  a  weakly  generous 
mood  ;  '*  but,"  she  makes  haste  to  add, 
writing  to  Mrs.  Gaskell,  who  had  shown 
leanings  to  primitive  Christianity,  '*  but 
the  system  is  not  one  which  should  have 
such  sympathy  as  yours.  Look  at  Popery 
taking  off  the  mask  at  Naples."  The  last 
sentence  reads  like  the  text  of  one  of  New- 
man's lectures,  a  text  to  be  toin  merci- 
lessly to  tatters.  By  the  way.  Miss 
Bront§  and  Mrs.  Gaskell  went  to  tea  at 
this  time  at  Fox  How,  the  house  of  the 
widow  of  Dr.  Arnold  ;  and  Mrs.  Arnold 
had  yielded  her  eldest  son,  Thomas,  to 
follow  Newman  to  Rome.  They  were  all 
in  a  tale,  especially  in  homes  of  hereditary 
goodness.     When,  at  the  very  beginning 
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of  things,  Newman  visited  old  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce,  and  saw  his  pions  family,  little 
did  this  pattern  of  Evangelicalism  suppose 
(hat  out  of  four  sons  three  would  become 
Catholics,  leaving  only  Samuel  to  adoru 
the  Anglican  bench,  while  his  unworldly 
brothers  went  their  simple  ways — one^ 
Archdeacon  Robert  Isaac  Wilbei  force,  to 
die  while  preparing  for  the  priesthood  in 
Rome  ;  another,  William,  '*  the  squire," 
to  spend  an  obscure  life  as  a  humble 
Catholic  layman  ;  and  the  third,  Henry — 
most  delightful  of  them  all — to  found  the 
.  Weekly  Register,  in  this  as  in  all  else,  says 
Newman,  *'  actuated  by  an  earnest  desire 
to  promote  the  interests  of  religion, 
though  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own." 
What  is  recorded  of  the  Scotts,  the  Ar- 
.nolds,  and  the  Wilberforces,  is  recorded  of 
nearly  every  family  in  England.  Lord 
Coleridge,  who  never  showed  a  nobler 
figure  than  when  he  knelt  by  the  coffin  of 
the  Cardinal  in  the  dreary  church  at  Bir- 
mingham, roust  have  thought,  amid  so  much 
Popery,  of  his  own  brother — a  Jesuit 
priest ;  and  Lord  Selborne,  lamenting 
Newman  as  the  father  of  modem  Anglican- 
ism, also  counts  a  brother  among  the  band 
of  Newman's  closer  followers  to  Rome. 

Nor  was  this  influence  confined  to  those 
who  came  within  the  magic  of  Newman's 
personality,  or  to  those  who  were  students 
rather  than  hard-headed  men  of  the  world  ; 
or  jet  to  men  of  his  own  generation. 
When  A  typical  Yorkshireman,  like  Lord 
Ripon,  with  all  the  best  qualities  and 
sympathies  which  distinguish  John  Bull, 
appeared  at  the  London  Oratory  to  claim 
admission  to  the  Catholic  Church,  it  was 
to  the  writings  of  Newman  that  he  at- 
tributed the  transition  which  so  greatly 
perturbed  the  mind  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Vet  even  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  he  wrote 
bitterlv  of  all  others,  said  of  Newman 
that,  honored  as  he  was,  he  illustrated  the 
line  that  *'  the  world  knows  nothing  of  its 
greatest  men."  Newman  returned  the 
compliment  by  speaking  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's as  '*  so  religious  a  mind."  But 
Newman  also  accused  Anglicans,  in  one 
of  his  lectures  to  them,  of  '^  praising  this 
or  that  Catholic  saint,  to  make  up  for 
abuse,  and  to  show  your  impartiality." 
Whether  Mr.  Gladstone  will  plead  guilty 
to  this  indictment  I  cannot  say  ;  but  if  he 
will  look  at  his  various  and  most  welcome 
praises  of  Newman,  and  see  how,  by  jux- 
taposition, they  are  made  to  imply  dis- 
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praise  of  the  brother  and  colleague  who 
bears  the  burden  of  government  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  bishopric,  he  will  net 
wonder  at  the  words  of  Newman  coming 
to  his  reader's  mind.     Indeed,  the  throw- 
ing together  of  the  names  of  the  two  Car- 
dinals has  been  a  common  feat  of  jugglery 
vainly  performed  to  annihilate  the  one  or 
the  other.      It  is  delightful,   despite  all 
differences  of  temperament,   and  of  the 
objectivity  and  the  subjectivity  with  which 
each  variously  regarded  the  outer  world, 
to  see  these  two  names  linked  together,  if 
not  in  daily  speech,  in  the  unity  of  eteinal 
love.     When  Newman  was  twenty-eight, 
the  younger  man  of  twenty  was  led  cap- 
tive by  the  *'  form  and  voice  and  pene- 
trating words  at  Evensong  in  the  Univer- 
sity Church  at  Oxford  ;"  where,  having 
once  seen  and  heard  Newman,  he  ^*  never 
willingly  failed  to  be.''     When  the  fury 
of  officialdom  in  the  Anglican  Church  was 
fulminating  against  LittTemore,  Manning, 
the  born  administrator,  the  bright  hope 
of  officialdom,    wherever  he   was  found, 
paid  a  conspicuous  visit  of  sympathy  to 
its   occupant — though   his  thoughts  just 
then  were  not  the  thoughts  of  Newman, 
especially  as  to  Rome.     This  was  what 
the  Cardinal  Archbishop  was  thinking  of 
when  he  said  at  the  Requiem  at  the  Lon- 
don Oratory  the  other  day  :  **  And  when 
trials  came  I  was  not  absent  from  him. 
Littlemore  is  before  me  now  as  fresh  as 
yesterday."     The  next  time  they  met  was 
in   Rome,  in   1848,   when   Newman  was 
already  an  Oratorian,  and  then,  four  years 
later,  the  future  Archbishop,  having  him- 
self become  a  Catholic,  listened  once  more 
to  the  '*  well-known  voice,  sweet  as  of 
old,  but    strong    in    the  absolute  truth, 
prophesying  a  second  spring,  in  the  firist 
Provincial  Council  of  Westminster."     In 
1857,    Newman    dedicated    to    Cardinal 
Manning   his   volume   of   '*  Sermons    on 
Various  Occasions,"  **  as  some  memorial 
of  the  friend»hip  there  has  been  between 
us  for  nearly  thirty  yeais  ;"  and  in  1861 
the   compliment    was    leturned.   Cardinal 
Manning  testifying  :  "To  you   I  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude,  for  intellectual  light  and 
help,  greater  than  to  any  one  man  of  our 
time."     There  the  matter  may  be  left, 
under  the  hands  that  have  never  signed 
insincerities.     What  if,  between  two  men 
of  character  so  marked,  there  were  light 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  continual  and 
close  interchange  of  thoughts  and  emo* 
35 
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tions  ?  Only  the  valgar  can  demand  of 
men  a  contact  contrary  to  temperament, 
or  will  profess  to  be  astonished,  when 
Cardinal  Newman's  biography  comes  to 
bo  published,  if  his  most  intimate  and 
frequent  letters  are  not  found  to  be  in- 
dited to  his  brother  Cardinal  ;  nor  even 
to  Father  Faber,  that  **  bright,  particular 
s'ar,"  who  cairied  the  London  ofiEshoot  of 
the  Birmingham  Oratory  to  a  pitch  of 
prosperity  outshining  in  external  show  its 
parent  home. 

When  Pusey  declared  that  **  all  the 
converts  have  deteriorated  except  Newman 
and  Waid/*  he  made  his  already  suffi- 
ciently  staitliiig  generalization  more  start- 
ling still  by  linking  together  two  names  so 
dissimilar.  Newman  does  not  once  men- 
tion Ward  in  the  **  Apologia/*  a  con- 
spicuous absence  ;  but  Ward's  sayings 
and  doings  gave  undoubted  impetus  to  the 
movement  which  bore  Mr.  Newman  to 
Rome.  When  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward  comes 
to  write  the  second  volume  of  the  Life  of 
his  father,  he  will  have  to  treat  many  a 
controversial  episode  between  the  two 
men  ;  and  the  more  open  was  the  warfare 
then,  the  more  delicate  will  be  the  hand- 
ling of  it  now.  '*  They  have  all  come 
over  to  my  side,"  said  the  old  Cardinal 
with  a  smile,  looking  back  on  the  contro- 
versies of  the  Dublin  Review,  Even  be- 
fore he  received  the  Cardinalate  he  had 
become  calm  in  the  presence  of  Ward's 
criticism — with  the  calmness  of  a  man 
who  knows  that  the  armor  he  wears  can- 
not be  penetrated,  but  that  his  own  thrusts 
go  straight  home.  Cardinal  Newman's 
allusions  to  **  the  insolent  and  aggressive 
faction,"  in  a  private  letter  which  got  into 
print,  were  matched  by  phrases  deliber- 
ately printed  under  his  own  band.  He 
knew  **one  Pope,  but  he  recognized  no 
other,"  least  of  all  among  the  men  who 
•*  stretched  principles  till  they  were  close 
upon  snapping."  Even  the  Tablet  re- 
fused to  print  letters  from  Ward.  But  he 
had  the  Dublin  Review  in  his  pocket ; 
and  his  reply  to  Newman  in  its  pages,  in 
1876,  made  Newman's  friends  indignant. 
Yet  he  himself  was  unmoved  ;  as  one  who 
knew  him  intimately  expressed  it  in  a 
private  letter  to  a  sympathizer  : 

**  The  Father  is  much  touched  by  the  cor- 
dial feeling  shown  by  you  and  by  many  others 
in  regard  to  the  Dabiin  article.  Bat  he  can't, 
for  the  life  of  him,  see  why  yon  think  so  much 
of  it— yon.  Allies,  and  bo  many  others  He 
said  he  thought  Ward  had  a  perfect  right  to 


defend  himself,  and  that  he  never  had  the 
least  thought  of  complaining,  or  of  in  any  way 
noticing  the  article  ;  not  from  anything  like 
contempt,  but  from  indifference.  Certainly 
he  would  deplore  any  opening  of  the  case  in 
the  papers.  The  discnssion  woold  never  end. 
No)  argument  or  remonstrance  would  avail 
with  Veuillot  or  Ward.  Besides  the  Father 
feels  all  the  gravity  of  the  charge  he  has 
brought,  and  thinks  those  who  feel  themselves 
aggrieved  should  have  the  chance  of  defend- 
ing themselves.  The  case  is  fully  stated  : 
thoughtful  men  will  sum  up  and  give  sentence 
in  their  own  minds.*' 

The  ethical  and  other  differences  be- 
tween Newman  and  Ward  were  of  old 
standing ;  and  W^ard  was  impossible. 
But  in  one  respect  Ward  was  in  greiter 
sympathy  with  Newman  than  were  some 
of  his  contemporaries.  When  **  Tract 
90"  appeared,  and  when  Mr.  Lowe  and 
others  denounced  it  as  shifty,  Ward,  with 
certain  reservations,  was  the  champion,  in 
pamphlets  and  letters,  of  the  special  plead- 
ing of  the  most  famous  of  the  Tracts. 

Can  there  be  a  doubt  that  Lord  Beacons- 
field  was  right,  though  the  Standard  of 
to-day  pooh  poohs  him,  when  he  said,  a 
generation  later  than  1845,  that  the  An- 
glican Church  still  reeled  under  the  seces- 
sion of  Dr.  Newman  ?  He  was  looking  at 
it  politically,  and  he  pronounced  it,  with 
all  the  assurance  of  Downing  Street,  to  be 
'*  a  blunder."  Lord  John  Russell  proba- 
bly combined  private  with  public  feeling 
when  he  alluded  in  Parliament,  in  1851, 
to  **  a  person  of  great  eminence,  of  great 
learning,  of  great  talents,  whom  we  all 
ha\eto  deplore  as  having  left  the  Prot- 
estant Church,  and  joined  the  Church  of 
Rome — I  mean,  Mr.  Newman."  The 
busy  world  went  on.  It  wondered  a  mo- 
ment at  the  great  renunciation  ;  and  then 
it  lost  sight  of  the  neophyte.  But  it 
heard  of  him  again  ;  and  the  day  caioe 
when  he  had  leavened  the  whole  Estab- 
lishment, and  when  his  voice  held  men  of 
many  minds  and  all  communions  as  by  a 
spell.  From  Lord  Coleridge  and  Mr. 
John  Morley,  from  Dean  Church  and  Mr. 
Kegan  Paul,  from  Mr.  R.  H.  Button  ('*  I 
have  now  for  twenty  years  held  him,  as  a 
journalist,  to  he  a  good  friend  of  mine," 
wrote  the  Cardinal  to  mo  in  1884)  and 
Mr.  Froude,  from  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell 
and  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley,  from  Mr.  Aubrey 
de  Vere  and  Mr.  Bnmand,  from  Miss 
Christina  Rossetti  and  Dean  Stanley,  from 
Sir  Francis  Doyle  and  Lord  Blachford, 
from   Professor  St.    George  Mivart  and 
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Principal  Shairp,  from  Mr.  Lilly  and  Mr. 
GoHse,  from  all  the  critics  of  all  the 
schools  and  all  the  creeds,  came  one  con- 
cordant voice  in  praise  of  John  Henry 
Newman  as  author  and  as  man. 

Sweetly  the  light 

Shines  from  the  solitary  peak  at  Edgbaston, 

sang  Coventry  Patraore,  who  understood 
that  even  the  polemical  pamphleteer  of 
1874  had  "  peace  in  heart/'  though 
'^  wrath  in  hand/*  and  that  his  most 
trenchant  paragraphs  were  the  ^^  gold 
blazoniies  of  Love  irate/'  and  never  **  the 
black  flag  of  Hate.  * ' 

These  t  ames  represent  **  light  and  lead- 
ing/' men  with  minds  and  pens  '*  beauti- 
ful and  swift."  But,  O  phenomenon  ! 
the  mass  walked  and  even  ran  with  its 
masters.  The  young  lions  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph  roared  out  praise.  James  Mac- 
donell,  the  type  in  sayings  and  doings  of 
everything  Newman  was  not,  avows  that 
his  **  admiration  for  the  saint-like  beauty 
of  Newman's  character,  for  the  exquisite 


character  of  his  genius,  for  his  wonderful 
insight  into  human  nature,  for  his  marvel- 
lous command  over  the  resources  of  the 
literary  art,  is  such  that  I  never  think  of 
him  without  mentally  lifting  my  hat  in 
token  of  my  reverence."  He  was 
**  specially  fond  of  reading  Newman's 
writings  aloud  on  Sunday  aftei noons," 
and  *''  his  favorite  hymn  was  '  Lead,  kind- 
ly Light  r  •'  Yet,  *'  it  is  the  testimony 
of  her  who  knew  him  best  that  the  ques- 
tion of  his  own  salvation  never  troubled 
him."  So  it  happens  that  many  admired 
Newman  for  his  accidents  and  his  acces- 
sories, without  even  hearing  the  essential 
message  of  his  life.  That  can  be  best 
summed  up  in  the  words  he  once  ad- 
dressed to  the  Anglican  clergy  :  **  I  want 
to  make  you  anxious  about  your  souls." 
And  vain  as  in  death  would  all  praise  have 
sounded  on  his  cars  that  was  not  based  on 
the  recognition  of  this  as  his  only  hope 
and  ambition  ;  of  this  as  the  end  for  which 
he  wrote  as  fervently,  as  individually,  as 
he  prayed. — Contemporary  Review. 
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Ik  one  of  my  latest  conversations  vtith 
Darwin  he  expressed  himself  very  gloomily 
on  the  future  of  humanity,  on  the  ground 
that  in  our  modern  civilisation  natural 
selection  had  no  play,  and  the  fittest  did 
not  survive.  Those  who  succeed  in  the 
race  for  wealth  are  by  no  means  the  best 
or  the  most  intelligent,  and  it  is  notorious 
that  our  population  is  more  largely  re- 
newed in  each  generation  from  the  lower 
than  from  the  middle  and  upper  classes. 
As  a  recent  American  writer  well  puts  it, 
'^  We  behold  the  melancholy  spectacle  of 
the  renewal  of  the  great  mass  of  society 
from  the  lowest  classes,  the  highest  classes 
to  a  great  extent  either  not  marrying  or 
not  having  children.  The  floating  popu- 
lation is  always  the  scum,  and  yet  the 
stream  of  life  is  largely  renewed  from  this 
source.  Such  a  state  of  affairs,  sufficient- 
ly dangerous  in  any  society,  is  simply 
suicidal  in  the  democratic  civilization  of 
our  day."* 


*  Hiram  M.  Stanley  in  the  Arena  for  Jane, 
1890. 


That  the  check  to  progress  here  indi- 
cated is  a  real  one  few  will  deny,  and  the 
problem  is  evidently  felt  to  be  one  of  vital 
importance,  since  it  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  some  of  our  most  thoughtful 
writers,  and  has  quite  recently  furnished 
the  theme  for  a  perfect  flood  of  articles  in 
our  best  periodicals.  I  propose  here  to 
consider  very  briefly  the  various  sugges- 
tions made  by  these  writers ;  and  after- 
ward shall  endeavor  to  show  that  when 
the  course  of  social  evolution  shall  have 
led  to  a  more  rational  organization  of  so- 
ciety, the  problem  will  receive  its  final 
solution  by  the  action  of  physiological  and 
social  agencies,  and  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  highest  interests  of  humanity. 

Before  discussing  the  question  itself  it 
will  be  well  to  consider  whether  there  are 
in  fact  any  other  agencies  than  some  form 
of  selection  to  be  relied  on.  It  has  been 
generally  accepted  hitherto  that  such 
beneficial  influences  as  education,  hygiene, 
and  social  refinement  had  a  cumulative 
action,  and  would  of  themselves  lead  to  a 
steady  improvement  of  all  civilized  races. 
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This  view  rested  od  the  belief  that  what- 
ever improvement  was  effected  in  individ* 
luds  was  transmitted  to  their  progeny,  and 
that  it  woold  be  thus  possible  to  effect  a 
continnoos  advance  in  phji^ical,  moial, 
and  intellectnal  qualities  withoat  any 
selection  of  the  better  or  elimination  of 
the  inferior  types.  Bat  of  late  years  grave 
donbts  have  been  thrown  on  this  view, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  researches  of  Galton 
and  Weismann  as  to  the  fundamental 
canses  to  which  heredity  is  due.  The 
balance  of  opinion  among  physiologists 
now  seems  to  be  against  the  heredity  of 
any  qualities  acquired  by  the  individual 
after  birtb,  in  which  case  the  question  we 
are  discussing  will  be  much  simplified, 
since  we  shall  be  limited  to  some  form  of 
selection  as  the  only  possible  means  of 
improving  the  race. 

In  order  to  make  the  difference  between 
the  two  theories  clear  to  those  who  may 
n«>t  have  followed  the  recent  discussions 
on  the  subject  an  illustration  may  be  use- 
ful. Let  us  suppose  two  persons,  each 
striving  to  produce  two  distinct  types  of 
hoise — the  cart-horse  and  the  racer — from 
the  wild  prairie  horses  of  America,  and 
that  one  of  them  believes  in  the  iufluence 
of  food  and  training,  the  other  in  selec- 
tion. Each  has  a  lot  of  a  hundred  horses 
to  begin  with,  as  nearly  as  possible  alike  in 
quality.  The  one  who  trusts  to  selection 
at  once  divides  his  horses  into  two  lots, 
the  one  stronger  and  heavier,  the  other 
lighter  and  more  active,  and,  breeding 
from  these,  continually  selects,  for  the 
parents  of  the  succeeding  generation, 
those  which  most  nearly  approach  the  two 
types  required.  In  this  way  it  is  perfect- 
ly certain  that  in  a  comparatively  short 
period — thirty  or  forty  years  perhaps — he 
would  be  able  to  produce  two  very  distinct 
forms,  the  one  a  very  fair  race-horse,  the 
other  an  equally^  good  specimen  of  a  cart- 
horse ;  and  he  could  do  this  without  sub- 
jecting the  two  strains  to  any  difference  of 
food  or  training,  since  it  is  by  selection 
alone  that  our  various  breeds  of  domestic 
animals  have  in  most  cases  been  produced. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  person  who  un- 
dertook to  produce  similar  results  by  food 
and  training  alone,  without  allowing  selec- 
tion to  have  any  part  in  the  process,  would 
have  to  act  in  a  very  different  manner. 
He  would  first  divide  his  horses  into  two 
lots  as  nearly  as  possible  identical  in  all 
points,  and  thereafter  subject  the  one  lot 


to  daily  exercise  in  drawing  loads  at  a  slow 
pace,  the  other  lot  to  eqmdly  constant  ex- 
ercise in  running,  and  he  might  also  sup- 
ply them  with  different  kinds  of  food  if 
he  thought  it  calculated  to  aid  in  produc 
ing  the  required  effect.  In  each  succes- 
sive generation  he  must  make  no  selection 
of  the  swiftest  or  the  strongest,  but  must 
either  keep  the  whole  progeny  of  each 
lot,  or  carefully  choose  an  average  sample 
of  each  to  be  again  subjected  to  the  same 
discipline.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the 
very  different  kinds  of  exercise  would  have 
some  effect  on  the  individuals  so  trained, 
enlarging  and  strengthening  a  different  set 
of  muscles  in  each,  and  if  this  effect  were 
transmitted  to  the  offspring  then  there 
ought  to  be  in  th»s  case  also  a  steady  ad- 
vance toward  the  racer  and  the  cart-horse 
type.  Such  an  experiment,  however,  has 
never  been  tried,  and  we  cannot  therefore 
say  positively  what  would  be  the  result  ; 
but  those  who  accept  the  theory  of  the 
non-heredity  of  acquired  characters  would 
predict  with  confidence  that  after  thirty 
or  forty  generations  of  training  without 
selection,  the  last  two  lots  of  colts  would 
have  made  little  or  no  advance  toward  the 
two  Jtypes  required,  but  would  be  practi- 
cally indistinguishable. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  any 
actual  cases  to  illustrate  this  point,  since 
either  natural  or  artificial  selection  has 
almost  always  been  present.  The  appar* 
ent  effects  of  disuse  in  causing  the  diminu* 
tion  of  certain  organs,  such  as  the  reduced 
wings  of  some  birds  in  oceanic  islands  and 
the  very  small  or  aborted  eyes  of  some  of 
the  animals  inhabiting  extensive  caverns, 
can  be  as  well  explained  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  cumulative  agency  of  natural  selec- 
tion and  by  economy  of  growth,  as  by  the 
direct  effects  of  disuse.  The  following 
facts,  however,  seem  to  show  that  special 
skill  derived  from  practice,  when  contin- 
ued for  several  generations,  is  not  in- 
herited, and  does  not  therefore  tend  to  in- 
crease. The  wonderful  skill  of  most  of 
the  North  American  Indians  in  following 
a  trail  by  indications  quite  imperceptiblo 
to  the  ordinary  European  has  been  dwelt 
upon  by  many  writers,  but  it  is  now  ad- 
mitted that  the  white  trappers  equal  and 
often  excel  them,  though  these  trappers 
have  in  almost  every  case  acquired  their 
skill  in  a  comparatively  short  period,  with- 
out any  of  the  inherited  experience  which 
might  belong  to  the  Indian.     Again,  for 
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maDy  geDerations  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  male  population  of  Switzerland  have 
practised  rifle-shooting  as  a  national  sport, 
yet  in  international  contests  they  show  no 
marked  superiority  over  our  riflemen,  who 
are,  in  a  large  proportion,  the  sons  of  men 
who  never  handled  a  gun.  Another  case 
is  afforded  by  the  upper  classes  of  this 
country  who  for  many  generations  have 
been  educated  at  the  universities,  and  have 
had  their  classical  and  matheinatical  abili- 
ties developed  to  the  fullest  extent  by 
rivalry  for  honors.  Yet  now,  that  for 
some  years  these  institutions  have  been 
opened  to  dissenters  whose  parents  usually 
for  many  generations  have  had  no  such 
training,  it  is  found  that  these  dissenters 
carry  off  their  full  share  or  even  more 
than  their  share  of  honors.  We  thus  see 
that  the  theory  of  the  non-heredity  of 
acquired  characters,  whether  physical  or 
mental,  is  supported  by  a  considerable 
number  of  facts,  while  few  if  any  are 
directly  opposed  to  it.  We  therefore 
propose  to  neglect  the  influence  of  edu- 
cation and  habit  as  possible  factors  in  the 
improvement  of  our  race,  and  to  confine 
our  argument  entirely  to  the  possibility  of 
improvement  by  some  form  of  selection.* 
Among  the  modern  writers  who  have 
dealt  witn  this  question  the  opinions  of 
Idr.  Gal  ton  are  entitled  to  be  first  con- 
sidered, because  he  has  studied  the  whole 
subject  of  human  faculty  in  the  most 
thorough  manner,  and  has  perhaps  thrown 
more  light  upon  it  than  any  other  writer. 
The  method  of  selection  by  which  he  has 
suggested  that  our  race  may  be  improved 
is  to  be  brought  into  action  by  means  of 
a  system  of  marks  for  family  merit,  both 
as  to  health,  intellect,  and  morals,  those 
individuals  who  stand  high  in  these  re- 
spects being  encouraged  to  marry  early  by 
state  endowments  sufficient  to  enable  the 
young  couples  to  make  a  start  in  life.  Of 
all  the  proposals  that  have  been  made 
tending  to  the  systematic  improvement  of 
our  race,  this  is  one  of  the  least  objection- 
able, but  it  is  also  I  fear  among  the  least 
effective.  Its  tendency  would  undoubted- 
ly be  to  increase  the  number  and  to  raise 
the  standard  of  our  highest  and  best  men. 
but  it  would  at  the  same  time  leave  the 
bulk  of  the   population   unaffected,  and 


*  Those  who  desire  more  information  on 
this  subject  shotUd  read  Weismann's  "  Essays 
on  Heredity.*' 


would  but  slightly  diminish  the  rate  at 
which  the  lower  types  tend  to  supplant  or 
to  take  the  place  of  the  higher.  What  wo 
want  is,  not  a  higher  standard  of  perfec- 
tion in  the  few,  but  a  higher  average,  and 
this  can  best  be  produced  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  lowest  of  all  and  a  free  inter- 
mingling of  the  rest. 

Something  of  this  kind  is  proposed  by 
Mr.  Hiram  M.  Stanley  in  his  article  on 
**  Our  Civilization  and  the  Marriage  Prob- 
lem," already  referred  to.  This  writer 
believes  that  civilizations  perish  because, 
as  wealth  and  att  increase,  corruption 
creeps  in,  and  the  new  generations  fail  in 
the  work  of  progress  because  the  renewal 
of  individuals  is  left  chiefly  to  the  unfit. 
The  two  great  factors  which  secure  perfec- 
tion in  each  animal  race — sexual  selection 
by  which  the  fit  are  born,  and  natural 
selection  by  which  the  fittest  survive — 
both  fail  in* the  case  of  mankind,  among 
whom  are  hosts  of  individuals  which  in 
any  other  class  of  beings  would  never  have 
been  born,  or,  if  bom,  would  never  sur- 
vive. He  argues  that,  unless  some  effec- 
tive measures  are  soon  adopted  and  strictly 
enforced,  our  case  will  be  irremediable  ; 
and,  since  natural  selection  fails  so  large- 
ly, recourse  must  be  had  to  artificial  selec- 
tion. **  The  drunkard,  the  criminal,  the 
diseased,  the  morally  weak  shonld  never 
come  into  society.  Not  reform  but  pre- 
vention should  be  the  cry.**  The  method 
by  which  this  is  proposed  to  be  done  is 
hinted  at  in  the  following  passages  :  '*  In 
the  true  golden  "age,  which  lies  not  behind 
but  before  us,  the  privilege*  of  parentage 
will  be  esteemed  an  honor  for  the  com- 
paratively few,  and  no  child  will  be  born 
who  is  not  only  sound  in  body  and  mind, 
but  also  above  the  average  as  to  natural 
ability  and  moral  force  *' — and  again — 
**  The  most  important  matter  in  society, 
the  inherent  quaiity  of  the  members  which 
compose  it,  should  be  regulated  by  trained 
specialists.'* 

Of  this  proposal  and  all  of  the  same 
character  we  may  say,  that  nothing  can 
possibly  be  more  objectionable,  even  if 
we  admit  that  they  might  be  effectual  in 
securing  the  object  aimed  at.  But  even 
this  is  more  than  doubtful  ;  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  any  such  interference  with 
personal  freedom  in  matters  so  deeply 
affecting  individual  happiness  will  never 
be  adopted  by  the  majority  of  any  nation, 
or  if  adopted  would  never  be  submitted  to 
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br  the  miDoritj  withoat  a  life-and-death 
•trojrgle. 

Another  popnlar  writer  of  the  greatest 
abilitj  and  originality,  who  has  recently 
^ven  OS  his  solution  of  the  problem,  is 
Mr.  Grant  Allen.  His  snggebtion  is  in 
some  respects  the  rery  reverse  of  the  last, 
yet  it  is,  if  possible,  efen  more  objection- 
able. Instead  of  any  interference  with 
personal  freedom,  he  proposes  the  entire 
abolition  of  legal  restrictions  as  to  mar- 
riage, which  is  to  be  a  free  contract  to  last 
only  M  long  as  either  party  desires.  This 
alone,  however,  wonld  have  no  effect  on 
I  ace- improvement,  except Jprobably  a  prej- 
udicial one.  The  essential  part  of  his 
method  is,  thatgiils  shonld  be  tanght  both 
by  direct  education  and  by  the  influence 
of  public  opinion,  that  the  duty  of  all 
healthy  and  intellectual  women  is  to  be 
the  mothers  of  as  many  and  as  peifect 
children  as  possible.  For  this  purpose 
they  are  recommended  to  choose  as  tem- 
porary husbands  the  finest,  healtbie^t,  and 
most  intellectual  men,  thus  int^uring  a 
variety  of  combinations  of  parental  quali- 
ties which  would  lead  to  the  production  of 
offspring  of  the  highest  possible  character 
and  to  the  continual  advancement  of  the 
race.* 

I  think  I  have  fairly  summarized  the 
essence  of  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  proposal, 
which,  though  enforced  with  all  his  liter- 
ary skill  and  piquancy  of  illustration,  can, 
in  my  opinion,  only  be  fitly  described  by 
the  term  already  applied  to  it  by  one  of 
his  revieweis,  **  detestable."  It  purports 
to  be  advanced  in  the  interests  of  the  chil- 
dren and  of  the  race  ;  but  it  would  neces- 
sarily impair  that  family  life  and  parental 
affection  which  are  the  prime  essentials  to 
the  well  being  of  children  ;  while,  though 
it  need  not  necessarily  produce,  it  wonld 
certainly  favor,  the  increase  of  pure  sen- 
Mualism,  the  most  degrading  and  most  fatal 
of  all  the  Iqualities  that  tend  to  the  dete- 
rioration of.  races  and  the  downfall  of  na- 
tions. One  of  the  modern  American  ad- 
vocates of  greater  liberty  of  divorce,  in 
the  interest  of  raairiage  itself,  thus  ad- 
mirably summarizes  the  essential  char- 
acteristics and  purport  of  true  marriage  : 
*Mn  a  true  relation,  the  chief  object  is 

♦  See  •*  The  Girl  of  the  Future"  in  The  Uni- 
versal Review,  May,  1890,  and  a  previous  ar- 
ticle entitled,  **  Plain  Words  on  the  Woman 
Question,"  in  The  FWtnighily  Review,  October, 

1889. 


the  loving  companionship  of  man  and 
wonuin,  their  capacity  for  matnal  help  and 
happiness,  and  for  the  development  of  all 
that  is  noblest  in  each  other.  The  second 
object  is  the  building  up  a  home  and 
family,  a  pbce  of  rest,  peace,  security,  in 
which  child-life  can  bed  and  blossom  like 
flowers  in 'the  sunshine."*  For  such  rest, 
peace,  and  security,  permanence  is  essen- 
tial. This  permanence  need  not  be  at- 
tained by  rigid  bw,  but  by  the  influence 
of  public  opinion,  and,  more  surely  still, 
by  those  deep-seated  feelings  and  emoticns 
which,  under  favorable  conditions,  render 
the  mairiage  tie  stronger  and  its  influence 
more  beneficial  the  longer  it  endures.  To 
me  it  appears  that  no  system  of  the  rela- 
tions of  men  and  women  could  be  more 
fatal  to  the  happiness  of  individuals,  the 
well-being  of  children,  or  the  advancement 
of  the  race,  than  that  proposed  by  Mr. 
Grant  Allen. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  main 
question  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that, 
besides  the  special  objections  to  each  of 
the  pioposals  here  noticed,  there  is  a  gen- 
eral and  fundamental  objection.  They  all 
attempt  to  deal  at  once,  and  by  direct 
legislative  enactment,  with  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  vital  of  all  human  rela- 
tions, regardless  of  the  fact  that  our  pres- 
ent phase  of  social  development  is  not  only 
extremely  imperfect  but  vicious  and  rotten 
at  the  core.  How  can  it  be  possible  to 
determine  and  settle  the  relations  of  wom- 
en to  men  which  shall  be  best  alike  for 
individuals  and  for  the  race,  in  a  society 
in  which  a  veiy  large  proportion  of  women 
are  obliged  to  work  long  hours  daily  for 
the  barest  subsistence,  while  another  large 
proportion  are  forced  into  more  or  less 
uncongenial  maniages  as  the  only  means 
of  securing  some  amount  of  personal  in- 
dependence or  physical  well-being.  Let 
any  one  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
lives  of  the  wealthy  as  portrayed  in  the 
society  newspapf.rs  and  even  in  the  adver- 
tisements of  such  papers  as  The  Field  and 
The  Queen^  with  their  endless  round  of 
pleasure  and  luxury,  their  almost  incon- 
ceivable wastefulness  and  extravagance,  in- 
dicated by  the  cost  of  female  dress  and 
such  facts  as  the  expenditure  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds  on  the  flowers  for  a  single 


*  Elizabeth    Gady  Stanton    in    the  Arena, 
April,  1890. 
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entertain ment ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  terrible  condition  of  millions  of  workers 
— men,  women,  and  children — as  detailed 
in  the  Report  of  the  Lords  Commits  ion  on 
Sweating,  on  absolately  incontestable  evi- 
dence, and  the  still  more  awful  condition 
of  those  who  seek  work  of  any  kind  in 
vain  and,  seeing  their  children  slowly 
dying  of  starvation,  are  diiven  in  utter 
helplessness  and  despair  to  murder  and 
snicide.  Can  any  thoughtful  person  admit 
for  a  moment  that,  in  a  society  so  con- 
stituted that  these  overwhelming  contrasts 
of  luxury  and  privation  are  looked  upon 
as  necessities,  and  are  treated  by  the  Leg- 
islature as  matters  with  which  it  has  prac- 
tically nothing  to  do,  there  is  the  smallest 
probability  that  we  can  deal  successfully 
with  such  tremendous  social  problems  as 
those  which  involve  the  marriage  tie  and 
the  family  relation  as  a  means  of  promot- 
ing the  physical  and  moral  advancement 
of  the  race  ?  What  a  mockery  to  still 
further  whiten  the  sepulchre  of  modern 
society,  in  which  is  hidden  '^all  manner 
of  corruption,"  with  schemes  for  the 
inotal  and  physical  advancement  of  the 
I  ace  ! 

It  is  my  firm  conviction,  for  reasons 
which  I  shall  state  presently,  that,  when 
we  have  cleansed  the  Augean  stable  of  our 
existing  social  organization,  and  have 
made  such  arrangements  that  all  shall 
conttibute  their  share  of  either  physical  or 
mental  labor,  and  that  all  workers  shall 
reap  the  full  reward  of  their  work,  the 
fnture  of  the  race  will  be  insured  by  those 
laws  of  human  development  that  have  led 
to  the  slow  but  continuous  advance  in  the 
higher  qualities  of  human  nature.  When 
men  and  women  are  alike  free  to  follow 
their  best  impulses  ;  when  idleness  and 
vicious  or  useless  luxury  on  the  one  hand, 
oppressive  labor  and  starvation  on  the 
other,  are  alike  unknown  ;  when  all  re- 
ceive the  best  and  most  thorough  educa- 
tion that  the  state  of  civilization  and 
knowledge  at  the  time  will  admit ;  when 
the  standard  of  public  opinion  is  set  by 
the  wisest  and  the  best,  and  that  standard 
is  systematically  inculcated  on  the  young  ; 
then  we  shall  find  that  a  system  of  selec- 
tion will  come  spontaneously  into  action 
which  will  steadily  tend  to  eliminate  the 
lower  and  more  degraded  types  of  man, 
and  thus  continuously  raise  the  average 
standard  of  the  race.    I  therefore  strongly 


protest  against  any  attempt  to  deal  with 
this  great  question  by  legal  enactments,  or 
by  endeavoring  to  modify  public  opinion 
as  to  the  beneficinl  character  of  monogamy 
and  permanence  in  marriage.  That  the 
existing  popular  opinion  is  the  true  one  is 
well  and  briefly  shown  by  Miss  Chapman 
in  a  recent  number  of  LippincotVs  Maga^ 
zine  ;  and  as  her  statement  of  the  case 
expresses  my  own  views,  and  will,  I  think, 
be  approved  by  most  thinkers  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  here  give  it 

"  1.  Katart  plainly  indicates  permanent 
marriage  as  the  true  bnman  relation.  The 
yonng  of  the  human  pair  need  parental  care 
and  supervision  for  a  great  namber  of  years. 

' '  2.  Instind  is  strongly  on  the  side  of  in- 
dissolnble  marriage.  In  proportion  as  men 
leave  bxatedom  behind  and  enter  into  the 
fulness  of  their  human  heritage,  they  will 
cease  to  tolerate  the  idea  of  two  or  more  liv- 
ing  partners. 

'*  3.  History  shows  conclusively  that  where 
divorce  has  been  easy,  licentionsness,  dis- 
order, and  often  complete  anarchy  have  pre- 
vailed. The  history  of  civilization  is  the  his- 
tory of  advance  in  monogamy,  of  the  fidelity 
of  one  man  to  one  woman,  and  one  woman  to 
one  man. 

*'  4.  Science  tells  the  same  tale.    Physiology 
and  Hjrgiene  point  to  temperance,  not  riot. 
Sociology  shows  how  man,  in  spite  of  himself,     * 
is  ever  striving,  throogh  lower  forms,  npward, 
to  the  monogamio  relation. 

'*5.  Experience  demonstrates  to  every  one 
of  us,  individually,  the  superiority  of  the  in- 
dissoluble marriage.  We  know  that,  speaking 
broadly,  marriages  turn  out  well  or  ill  in  pro- 
portion as  husband  and  wife  are— let  me  not 
say  loving  -  but  loyal,  sinking  diflferences  and 
evf n  grievances  for  the  sake  of  children  and 
for  the  sake  of  example.^' 


•t 


We  have  now  to  consider  what  would 
be  the  probable  effect  of  a  condition  of 
social  advancement,  the  essential  character- 
istics of  which  have  been  already  hinted 
at,  on  the  two  great  problems — the  in- 
crease of  population,  and  the  continuous 
improvement  of  the  race  by  some  form  of 
selection  which  wo  have  reason  to  believe 
is  the  only  method  available.  In  oider  to 
make  this  clear,  however,  and  in  order 
that  we  may  fully  realize  the  forces  that 
would  come  into  play  in  a  just  and  ra- 
tional state  of  society,  such  as  may  cer- 
tainly be  realized  in  the  not  distant  future, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  clear  con- 
ception of  its  main  characteristics.  For 
this  purpose,  and  without  committing  my- 
self in  any  way  to  an  approval  of  all  the 
details  of  his  scheme,  I  shall  make  use  of 
Mr.  BeUamy's  clear  and  forcible  picture 
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of  the  society  of  the  fatare»  an  he  sap- 
poses  it  may  exist  in  America  in  little  more 
than  a  century  hence.* 

The  ec^sential  piinciple  on  which  society 
is  supposed  to  be  founded  is  that  of  a 
great    family.      As    in    a  well-regulated 
modern  fQmily  the  elders,  those  who  have 
experience  of  the  labors,  the  duties,  and 
the  responsibilities  of  life,  determine  the 
general  mode  of  li\ing  and  working,  with 
the  fullest  consideration  for  the  conven- 
ience and  real  well-being  of  the  younger 
members,  and  with  a  recognition  of  their 
essential  independence.     As  in  a  family, 
the   same   comfoits  and   enjoyments  are 
secured  to  all,  and  the  very  idea  of  mak- 
ing any  difference  in  this  respect  to  those 
who  from  mental   or   physical    disability 
are  unable  to  do  so  much  as  others,  never 
occurs  to  any^one,  since  it  is  opposed  to 
the  essential  principles  on  which  a  true 
society  is  held  to  rest.     As  regards  edu- 
cation all  have  the  same  advantages,  and 
all  receive  the  fullest  and  best  training, 
both  intellectual  and  physical  ;  every  one 
is  encouraged  to  follow  out  those  studies 
or  pursuits  for  which  they  are  best  fitted, 
or  for  which  (hey  exhibit  the  strongest  in- 
^    clination.     This  education,  the  cumplete 
and  thorough  training  for  a  life  of  useful- 
ness  and   enjoyment,  continues   in   both 
sexes  till  the  age  of  twenty-one  (or  there- 
abouts) when  all  alike,  men  and  women, 
take  their  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  in- 
dustrial army  in  wliich  they  serve  for  three 
yeais.     During  the  latter  years  of  their 
education,     and    during    the    succeeding 
three  years  of  induntrial  service,  every  op- 
portunity is  given  them  to  see  and  under- 
Htand  every  kind  of  work  that  is  carried 
on   by  the  coronmnity,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  the  teim  of  probation  they  can  choose 
what  department  of  the  public  service  they 
prefer   to   inter.      As    every   one — men, 
women,   and  children  alike —receive  the 
same  amount  of  public  credit — their  equal 
share  of  the  products  of  the  labor  of  the 
community,  the  attractiveness  of  various 
pursuits  is  equalized  by  differences  in  the 
hours  of  labor,  in  holidays,  or  in  special 
privileges  attached  to  the  more  disagreea- 
ble kinds  of  necessary  work,  and  these  are 
rO  modified  from  time  to  time  that  the 
volunteers  for  every  occupation  are  always 
about  equal  to  its  requirements.    The  only 
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*  Looking  Backvoard.    See  especially  chap- 
ters  vii.,  ix.,  xii.,  and  xxv. 


other  essential  featnre  that  it  is  necessary 
to  notice  for  oar  present  purpose  is  the 
system  of  grades,  by  which  good  conduct, 
industry,  and  intelligence  in  every  depart- 
ment of  industry  and  occupation  are  fully 
recognized,  and  lead  to  appointments  aa 
overseers,  superintendents,  or  general 
managers,  and  ultimately  to  the  highest 
offices  of  the  state.  Every  one  of  these 
grades  and  appointments  is  made  public  ; 
and  as  they  constitute  the  only  honors  and 
the  only  differences  of  rank,  with  corre- 
sponding insignia  and  privileges,  in  an 
otherwise  equal  body  of  citizens,  they  are 
highly  esteemed  and  serve  as  ample  in- 
ducements to  industry  and  zeal  in  the 
public  service. 

At  first  sight  it  may  appear  that  in  any 
stat^  of  society  whose  essential  features 
were  at  all  like  those  here  briefly  outlined, 
all  the  usual  restraints  to  early  marriage  aa 
they  now  exist  would  be  removed,  and 
that  a  rate  of  increase  of  the  population 
unexampled  in  any  previous  era  would  be 
the  result,  leading  in  a  few  generations  to 
a  difficulty  in  obtaining  subsistence,  which 
Malthus  has  shown  to  be  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  the  normal  rate  of  increase  of  man- 
kind when  all  the  positive  as  well  as  the 
preventive  checks  are  removed.  As  the 
positive  checks — which  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  war,  pestilence,  and  famine 
— are  supposed  to  be  non-existent,  what, 
it  may  be  asked,  are  the  preventive  checks 
which  are  suggested  as  being  capable  of 
reducing  the  rate  of  increase  within  man- 
ageable limits  ?  This  very  reasonable 
question  I  will  now  endeavor  to  answer. 

The  first  and  most  important  of  the 
checks  upon  a  too  rapid  increase  of  popu- 
lation will  be  the  comparatively  late  aver- 
age period  of  marriage,  which  will  be  the 
natural  result  of  the  very  conditions  of 
society,  and  will  besides  be  inculcated 
during  the  period  of  education,  and  still 
further  enforced  by  public  opinion.  As 
the  period  of  systematic  education  is  sup- 
posed to  extend  to  the  age  of  twenty  one, 
up  to  which  time  both  the  mental  and 
physical  powers  will  be  trained  and  exer- 
cised to  their  fullest  capacity,  the  idea  of 
marriag:e  during  this  period  will  rarely  be 
entertained.  During  the  last  year  of  edu- 
cation, however,  the  subject  of  marriage 
will  be  dwelt  upon,  in  its  bearing  on  indi- 
vidual happiness  and  on  social  welUbeing* 
in  relation  to  the  welfare  of  the  next  gen- 
eration and  to  the  continuous  development 
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of  the  race.  The  mont  carefal  and  delib- 
erate choice  of  partners  for  life  will  be 
inculcated  as  the  highest  social  duty  ; 
while  the  yoang  women  will  be  so  trained 
as  to  look  with  scorn  and  loathing  on  all 
men  who  in  any  way  wilfully  fail  in  their 
duty  to  society — on  idlers  and  malingerers, 
on  diunkards  and  liars,  on  the  selfish,  the 
cruel,  or  the  vicious.  They  will  be 
taught  that  the  happiness  of  their  whole 
lives  will  depend  on  the  care  and  delibera- 
tion with  which  they  choose  their  bus- 
bands,  and  they  will  be  urged  to  accept  no 
suitor  till  he  has  proved  himself  to  be 
worthy  of  respect  by  the  pUce  he  holds 
and  the  character  he  bears  among  his  fel- 
low-laborers in  the  public  service. 

Under  social  conditions  which  render 
every  woman  absolutely  independent,  so 
far  as  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
existence  are  concerned,  surrounded  by 
the  charms  of  family  life  and  the  pleasures 
of  society,  which  will  be  far  greater  than 
anything  we  now  realize  when  all  possess 
the  refinements  derived  from  the  best  pos- 
sible education,  and  all  are  relieved  from 
sordid  cares  and  the  struggle  for  mere 
existence,  is  it  not  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  marriage  will  rarely  take 
place  till  the  woman  has  had  three  or  four 
Tears'  experience  of  the  world  after  leav- 
ing college — that  is,  till  the  age  of  25, 
while  it  will  very  frequently  be  delayed 
till  30  or  upward  ?  Now  Mr.  Galton  has 
shown,  from  the  best  statistics  available, 
that  if  we  compare  women  married  at  20 
with  those  manied  at  29,  the  proportion- 
ate fertility  is  about  as  8  to  5.  But  this 
difference,  large  as  it  is,  only  represents 
a  portion  of  the  effect  on  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  population  caused  by  a  delay  in 
the  average  period  of  marriage.  For  when 
the  age  of  marriage  is  delayed  the  time 
between  successive  generations  is  corre- 
spondingly lengthened  ;  while  a  still 
further  effect  is  produced  by  the  fact  that 
the  greater  the  average  age  of  marriage 
the  fewer  generations  are  alive  at  the  same 
time,  and  it  is  the  combined  effect  of 
these  three  factors  that  determines  the 
actual  rate  of  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion.* 

But  there  is  yet  another  factor  tending 
to  check  the  increase  of  population  that 

*  See  Inquiries  into  Human  FhcuUy  and  Ra 
Development,  p.  321  ;  and  Hereditary  Genius^  p. 
353. 


would  come  into  play  in  a  society  such  as 
we  have  been  considering.  In  a  remark- 
able essay  on  the  Theory  of  Population 
Herbert  Spencer  has  shown,  by  an  elabo- 
rate discussion  of  the  phenomena  presented 
by  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  individual  and  the 
propagation  of  the  race  vary  inversely, 
those  species  and  groups  which  have  the 
shortest  and  most  uncertain  lives  produc- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  offspring  ;  in 
other  words,  individuation  and  reproduc- 
tion are  antagonistic.  But  individuation 
depends  almost  entirely  on  the  develop- 
ment and  specialization  of  the  nervous 
system,  through  which,  not  only  are  the 
several  activities  and  co-ordinations  of  the 
various  organs  carried  on,  but  all  advance 
in  instinct,  emotion,  and  intellect  is  ren- 
dered possible.  The  actual  rate  of  in- 
crease in  man  has  been  determined  by  the 
necessities  of  the  savage  state,  in  which, 
as  in  most  animal  species,  it  has  usually 
been  only  just  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
limited  average  population.  But  with 
civilization  the  average  duration  of  life  in* 
creases,  and  the  possible  increase  of  popu- 
lation under  favorable  conditions  becomes 
very  great,  because  fertility  is  greater  than 
is  needed  under  the  new  conditions.  The 
advance  in  civilization  as  regards  the 
preservation  of  life  has  in  recent  times  be- 
come so  rapid,  and  the  increased  develop, 
ment  of  the  nervous  system  has  been 
limifed  to  so  small  a  portion  of  the  whole 
population,  that  no  general  diminution  in 
fertility  has  yet  occurred.  That  the  facts 
do,  however,  accord  with  the  theory  is 
indicated  by  the  common  obseivation  that 
highly  intellectual  parents  do  not  as  a  rule 
have  large  families,  while  the  most  rapid 
increase  occurs  in  those  classes  which  are 
engaged  in  the  simpler  kinds  of  manual 
labor.  But  in  a  state  of  society  in  which 
all  have  their  higher  faculties  fully  culti- 
vated and  fully  exercised  throughout  life, 
a  slight  general  diminution  of  fertility 
would  at  once  arise,  and  this  diminution, 
added  to  that  caused  by  the  later  average 
period  of  marriage,  would  at  once  bring 
the  rate  of  increase  of  population  within 
manageable  limits.  The  same  general 
principle  enables  us  to  look  forward  to 
that  distant  future  when  the  world  will  be 
fully  peopled,  in  perfect  confidence  that 
an  equilibrium  between  the  birth  and  death 
rates  will  then  be  brought  about  by  a  com- 
bination of  physical  and  social  agencies. 
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and  the  bugbear  of  over-popalation  become 
finally  extinct* 

There  now  only  remains  for  considera- 
tion the  means  by  which,  in  such  a  so- 
ciety, a  continuous  improvement  of  the 
race  could  be  brought  about,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  for  this  purpose  education 
is  powerless  as  a  direct  agency,  since  its 
effects  are  not  hereditary,  and  that  some 
form  of  selection  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
This  improvement  I  believe  will  certainly 
be  effected  through  the  agency  of  female 
choice  in  marriage.  Let  us,  therefore, 
consider  how  this  would  probably  act. 

It  will  be  generally  admitted  that,  al- 
though many  women  now  remain  unmar- 
ried from  necessity  rather  than  from 
choice^  there  are  always  a  considerable 
number  who  feel  no  strong  inclination  to 
marriage,  and  who  accept  husbands  to 
secure  a  subsistence  or  a  home  of  their 
own  rather  than  from  personal  affection  or 
sexual  emotion.  In  a  society  in  which 
women  were  all  pecuniarily  independent, 
were  all  fully  occupied  with  public  duties 
and  intellectual  or  social  enjoyments,  and 
had  nothing  to  gain  by  marriage  as  re- 
gards material  well-being,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  number  of  the  unmarried  from 
choice  would  largely  increase.  It  would 
probably  come  to  be  considered  a  degra- 
dation for  any  woman  to  marry  a  man  she 
could  not  both  love  and  esteem,  and  this 
feeling  would  supply  ample  reasons  for 
either  abstaining  from  marriage  altogether 
or  delaying  it  till  a  worthy  and  sympa- 
thetic husband  was  encountered.  In  man, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  passion  of  love  is 
more  general,  and  usually  stronger  ;  and 
as  in  such  a  society  as  is  here  postulated 
there  would  be  no  way  of  gratifying  this 
passion  but  by  marriage,  almost  every 
woman  would  receive  offers,  and  thus  a 
powerful  selective  agency  would  rest  with 
the  female  sex.  Under  the  system  of 
education  and  of  public  opinion  here  sug- 
gested there  can  be  no  doubt  how  this 
selection  would  be  exercised.  The  idle 
and  the  selfish  would  be  almost  universally 
rejected.  The  diseased  or  the  weak  in 
intellect  would  also  usually  remain  unmar- 
ried ;  while  those  who  exhibited  any  ten- 
dency to  insanity  or  to  hereditary  disease, 
or  who  possessed  any  congenital  deformity 

♦  A  Theory  of  PopuUition  deduced  from  iht 
General  Law  of  AnimcU  FtrtUUy,  Republished 
from  the  Westminster  Beview  for  April,  1852. 


would  in  hardly  any  case  find  partners, 
because  it  would  be  considered  an  offence 
against  society  to  be  the  means  of  per- 
petuating such  diseases  or  imperfections. 

We  must  also  take  into  account  a  special 
factor  hitherto,  I  believe,  unnoticed  in 
this  connection  that  would  in  all  proba- 
bility intensify  the  selection  thus  exercised. 
It  is  well  known  that  females  are  largely 
in  excess  of  males  in  our  existing  popula- 
tion, and  this  fact,  if  it  were  a  necessary 
and  permanent  one,  would  tend  to  weaken 
the  selective  agency  of  women,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly does  now.  But  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  not  be  a 
permanent  feature  of  our  population.  The 
births  always  give  a  larger  proportion  of 
males  than  females,  varying  from  3^  to  4 
per  cent.  But  boys  die  so  much  more 
rapidly  than  girls  that  when  we  include  all 
under  the  age  of  five  the  numbers  are 
nearly  equal.  For  the  next  five  years  the 
mortality  is  nearly  the  same  in  both  sexes  ; 
then  that  of  females  preponderates  up  to 
80  years  of  age,  then  up  to  60  that  of 
men  is  the  larger,  while  for  the  rest  of  Iif« 
female  mortality  is  again  greatest.  The 
general  result  is  that  at  the  ages  of  most 
frequent  marriage — from  20  to  35 — fe- 
males are  between  8  and  9  per  cent,  in 
excess  of  males.  But  during  the  ages  from 
5  to  35  we  find  a  wonderful  excess  of 
male  deaths  from  two  prevcntible  causes 
— **  accident  **  and  **  violence.'  *  For  the 
year  1 888  the  deaths  from  these  causes  in 
England  and  Wales  were  as  follows  : 

Males      (5  to  35  years)  4,158. 
Females  (5  to  35  years)  1,100.* 

Here  we  have  an  excess  of  male  over 
female  deaths  in  one  year  of  3,058,  all 
bfttween  the  ages  of  5  and  35,  a  very  large 
portion  of  which  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
greater  risks  run  by  men  and  boys  in  vari- 
ous industrial  occupations.  In  a  state  of 
society  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion were  engaged  in  industrial  work,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  almost  all  these  deaths 
would  be  prevented,  and  thus  bring  the 
male  population  more  nearly  to  an  equality 
with  the  female.  But  there  are  also  many 
unhealthy  employments  in  which  men  are 
exclusively  engaged,  such  as  the  grinders 
of  Sheffield,  the  white-lead  manufacturers, 
and  many  others  ;  and  many  more  men 
have  their  lives  shortened  by  labor  in  nn- 

*  Annual  Beport  of  the  Begistrar  General, 
1888,  pp.  106-7. 
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ventilated  workshops,  to  pa/  nothing  of 
the  loss  of  life  in  war.  When  the  lives  of 
all  its  citizens  are  accounted  of  equal  value 
to  the  community,  no  one  will  be  allowed 
to  suffer  from  such  preventible  causes  as 
these  ;  and  this  will  still  further  reduce 
the  mortality  of  men  as  compared  with 
that  of  women.  On  the  whole,  then,  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  in  the  society 
of  the  future  the  supeiior  numbers  of 
males  at  birth  will  be  maintained  through- 
out life,  or,  at  all  events,  during  what  may 
be  termed  the  marriageable  period.  This 
will  greatly  increase  the  influence  of  wom- 
en in  the  improvement  of  the  race.  Be- 
ing a  minority  they  will  be  more  sought 
after,  and  will  have  a  real  choice  in  mar- 
liage,  which  is  rarely  the  case  now.  Tbis 
actual  minority,  being  further  increased 
by  those  who,  from  the  varions  causes 
already  referred  to,  abstain  from  marriage, 
will  cause  considerable  numbers  of  men  to 
remain  permanently  unmarried,  and  as 
these  will  consist  very  laigely,  if  not  almost 
wholly,  of  those  who  aie  the  least  perfect- 
ly developed  cither  mentally  or  physically, 
the  constant  advance  of  the  race  in  every 
good  quality  will  be  insured. 

This  method  of  improvement  by  elimi- 
nation of  the  worst  has  many  advantages 
over  that  of  securing  the  early  marriages 
of  the  best.  In  the  first  place  it  is  the 
direct  instead  of  the  indirect  way,  for  it  is 
more  important  and  more  beneficial  to 
society  to  improve  the  average  of  its  mcm- 
beis  by  getting  lid  of  the  lowest  types 
than  by  raising  the  highest  a  little  higher. 
Exceptionally  great  and  good  men  are 
always  produced  in  sufficient  numbers,  and 
have  always  been  so  produced  in  every 
phase  of  civilization.  We  do  not  need 
more  of  these  so  much  as  we  need  less  of 
the  weak  and  the  bad.  This  weeding-out 
system  has  been  the  method  of  natural 
selection,  by  which  the  animal  and  vege- 


table worlds  have  been  improved  and  de- 
veloped. The  survival  of  the  fittest  is 
really  the  extinction  of  the  unfit.  In 
nature  tbis  occurs  perpetually  on  an  enor- 
mous scale,  because,  owing  to  the  rapid 
increase  of  most  organisms,  the  unfit  which 
are  yearly  destroyed  form  a  large  propor- 
tion of  those  that  are  born.  Under  our 
hitherto  imperfect  civilization  this  whole- 
some process  has  been  checked  as  regards 
mankind  ;  but  the  check  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  the  development  of  the  higher  at- 
tributes of  our  nature.  Humanity — the 
essentially  human  emotion — has  caused  us 
to  save  the  lives  of  the  weak  and  suffer- 
ing, of  the  maimed  or  imperfect  in  mind 
or  body.  This  has-to  some  extent  been 
antagonistic  to  physical  and  even  intel- 
lectual race-improvement ;  but  it  has  im- 
proved us  morally  by  the  continuous  de- 
velopment of  the  characteristic  and  crown- 
ing grace  of  our  human,  as  distinguished 
from  our  animal,  natuie. 

In  the  society  of  the  future  this  defect 
will  be  remedied,  not  by  any  diminution 
of  our  humanity,  but  by  encouraging  the 
activity  of  a  still  higher  human  character- 
istic— admiration  of  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  kindly  and  self-sacrificing,  repugnance 
to  all  that  is  selfish,  base,  or  cruel.  When 
we  allow  ourselves  to  be  guided  by  reason, 
justice,  and  public  spirit  in  our  dealings 
with  onr^  fellow-men,  and  determine  to 
abolish  povetty  by  recognizing  the  equal 
rights  of  all  the  citizens  of  our  common 
land  to  an  equal  share  of  the  wealth  which 
all  combine  to  produce — when  we  have 
thus  solved  the  lesser  problem  of  a  rational 
social  organization  adapted  to  secure  the 
equal  well-being  of  all,  then  we  may  safely 
leave  the  far  greater  and  deeper  problem 
of  the  improvement  of  the  race  to  the 
cnltivated  minds  and  pure  instincts  of 
the  Women  of  the  Future. — Fortnightly 
Review. 
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The  traveller  from  Hebron  to  Gaza  can- 
not fail  to  be  struck  with  the  sudden  con- 
trast presented  by  the  mountainous  conn- 
try  that  he  leaves  behind  him  and  the 
long  stretch  of  almost  level  plain  into 
which  he  descends.      After^passing  Bet- 


Jibrin,  in  which  some  scholars  would  see 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Gath,  he  has  to 
wend  his  way  through  narrow  defiles  and 
precipitous  limestone  crags  until  he  sud- 
denly finds  himself  in  the  rich  plain  which 
forms  the  Negeb,  or  district  of  '*  southern' ' 
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Jadffia.  On  the  first  occasion  on  which  I 
traversed  it,  however,  it  was  not  the  sharp 
contrast  between  mountain  and  plain  that 
first  attracted  nay  attention.  It  was  rather 
the  number  of  teU,  or  artificial  mounds, 
with  which  the  plain  is  covered.  Each 
tel  marks  the  site  of  an  ancient  city  or  vil- 
lage, and  no  archaeologist  could  help  re- 
flecting ^as  he  gazed  upon  them  what  a  rich 
field  must  here  await  the  future  excavator. 
Among  them  I  noted  two  or  three  of  re- 
markable height  and  size,  and  longed  for  an 
opportunity  of  discovering  the  historical 
secrets  that  lay  hidden  within  them.  It 
was  more  especially  on  a  lofty  mound, 
which  my  dragoman  told  me  was  called 
Tel  'Aj14n,  that  I  cast  covetous  eyes. 

The  curiosity  which  the  site  of  the 
mound  excited  has  now  been  partially 
gratified.  After  ten  years  of  patient  im- 
portunity the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
succeeded  last  spring  in  obtaining  permis- 
sion from  the  Turkish  Government  to  ex- 
cavate in  the  south  of  Palestine,  and  Mr. 
Flinders  Petrie,  the  prince  of  living  ex- 
cavators, placed  his  services  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Fund.  In  spite  of  obstacles  of 
every  nature,  presented  by  the  climate, 
by  Turkish  officialism  and  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  Beduin  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  his  few  weeks  of  work  have  pro- 
duced  truly  marvellous  results.  We  now 
know  something  of  the  art  and  building 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  period  of  the  Kings, 
and  even  of  that  older  Amorite  population 
whom  the  Israelites  conquered.  It  has 
become  possible  to  speak  of  Palestinian 
archeology,  and  to  determine  the  age  of 
the  pottery  and  hewn  stones  which  are  met 
with  in  the  country.  Where  all  before 
was  chaos,  order  at  last  has  begun  to  reign. 

The  firman  granted  by  the  Porte  allowed 
excavations  to  be  conducted  over  an  area 
of  9^  square  kilometres  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Khurbet  'Ajl^n,  but  enjoined  that 
all  objects  found,  including  even  dupli- 
cates, should  be  handed  over  to  a  Turkish 
commissioner  specially  appointed  to  over- 
^  see  the  work.  When,  however,  Mr.  Petrie 
arrived  in  Jerusalem  at  the  beginning  of 
March,  he  found  that,  owing  to  a  trifling 
error  of  description,  the  firman  Was  de- 
tained in  Constantinople,  and  it  did  not 
reach  Jerusalem,  where  Mr.  Petrie  was 
awaiting  it  in  the  midst  of  violent  storms 
and  penetrating  cold,  until  the  very  end 
of  the  month.  At  last  it  came,  but,  in 
spite  of  the  courtesy  and  assistance  of  the 


enlightened  Pasha  of  Jerusalem,  further 
delays  were  interposed  by  the  Turkish 
commissioner,  and  it  was  not  until  April 
14  that  work  could  be  commenced,  one 
week  only  before  Ramadan.  What  Ram- 
adan means  is  known  too  well  to  those 
who  have  lived  in  the  Mohammedan  East. 
An  unbroken  fast  throughout  the  day,  fol- 
lowed by  feasting  at  night,  renders  even 
the  most  industrious  disinclined  for  work. 
And  Mr.  Petrie  had  to  deal  with  a  popu- 
lation naturally  disposed  to  steal  rather 
than  to  work,  and  who  had  never  tried 
their  hands  at  excavating  before.  It  was 
no  wonder  that  the  excavator  from  time 
to  time  thought  regretfully  of  the  indus- 
trious and  intelligent  fellahin  he  had  left 
behind  in  Egypt,  and  longed  to  see  the 
*'  savages*'  who  now  squat  on  the  feitile 
plain  of  Judsea  swept  back  into  their  an- 
cestral desert  homes. 

Mr.  Petrie  began  with  some  preparatory 
digging  at  a  place  known  to  the  geog- 
raphers as  Umin  el-Laqls,  which  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  once  im- 
portant fortress  of  Lachish.  The  first 
time  I  visited  the  spot  I  was  told  that  the 
real  name  of  the  hill-slope  was  Umm  el- 
Latis,  and  three  years  ago,  when  I  visited 
it  for  a  second  time,  I  satisfied  myself  that 
it  represented  nothing  more  than  the  site 
of  a  village  of  the  Roman  age.  Mr. 
Petrie 's  excavations  have  abundantly  con- 
firmed my  conclusion.  The  site,  he 
found,  was  covered  with  only  six  to  eight 
feet  of  artificial  earth,  which  was  filled 
with  fragments  of  Roman  pottery,  and  in 
one  place  a  worn  coin  of  Maximian  Her- 
cules was  disinterred  two  feet  above  the 
virgin  soil.  Accordingly,  he  soon  moved 
with  his  workmen  to  the  tel  which  formed 
the  most  prominent  object  in  the  district 
where  he  was  permitted  to  dig. 

The  tel  is  about  six  miles  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Bur^r,  and  near  the  site  of  a  Roman 
hamlet  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Khur- 
bet 'Ajl^n,  or  *Miuin  of  Eglon."  It 
proves  not  to  be  called  Tel  el-*Ajl4n, 
**  the  mound  of  the  Eglonite,"  as  my 
dragoman  informed  me,  but  Tel  el-flesy, 
apparently  from  a  spring  of  water  which 
flows  past  the  eastern  face  of  the  mound. 
The  spring  is  the  only  source  of  fresh 
water  that  exists  for  many  miles  around, 
and  falls  into  a  brackish  brook  which 
trickles  from  the  neighboring  Tel  en-Ne- 
iileh,  the  united  stream  being  subsequent- 
ly swallowed   up   in  a  stony  wadi  a  few 
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hundred  yards  lower  down.  Mr.  Petrie 
is  doubtless  right  in  thinking  that  it  was 
to  this  spring  that  the  city  now  repre- 
sented by  the  TeJ  el-Hesy  owed  its  impor- 
tance. The  spring  would  have  borne  the 
same  relation  to  the  old  town  that  the 
spring  of  the  Virgin  bore,  and  still  bears, 
to  Jerusalem.  When  swollen  by  rain  the 
stream  is  capable  of  doing  a  considerable 
amount  of  mischief.  '  It  has  washed  away 
a  large  portion  of  the  eastern  and  south- 
eastern sides  of  the  mound,  thus  laying 
bare  a  section  of  the  tel  from  its  top  to 
the  bottom.  This  has  proved,  however, 
of  invaluable  service  to  the  explorer,  as 
the  time  at  his  disposal  would  never  have 
allowed  him  to  uncover  a  tenth  part  of  the 
soil  which  has  been  removed  by  the  water. 
Another  season  of  work  would  have  been 
needed  before  the  lowest  part  of  the  tel 
could  have  been  reached,  and  the  history 
of  the  mound  revealedy  together  with  that . 
of  the  pottery  which  is  embedded  in  it. 
The  kindly  assistance  of  the  water  was  the 
one  piece  of  good  fortune  that  fell  to  Mr. 
Tetrie's  lot,  and  he  knew  how  to  make 
the  most  of  it. 

On  the  southern  and  western  sides  of 
the  tel  is  an  enclosure,  about  thirty  acres 
square,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  *'  clay 
rampart  "  still  seven  feet  high  in  certain 
parts,  and  in  one  place  by  a  brick  wall. 
As  there  is  but  a  slight  deposit  of  earth 
within  the  enclosure,  while  nothing  was 
found  .in  it,  Mr.  Petrie  is  doubtless  right 
in  holding  that  it  was  intended  to  shelter 
cattle  in  case  of  an  invasion.  It  probably 
belongs  to  the  later  period  of  the  city  to 
which  it  was  attached. 

The  city  is  represented  by  the  tel  or 
mound.  This  rises  to  a  height  of  no  less 
than  sixty  feet,  formed  by  the  accumu- 
lated ruins  of  successive  towns,  the  lowest 
of  which  stood  on  a  platform  of  natural 
soil  about  fifty  feet  above  the  stream 
which  runs  through  the  wadi  below.  The 
mound  is  about  two  hundred  feet  square. 

Mr.  Petrie's  description  of  it  reads  like 
the  record  of  Dr.  Schliemann's  discoveries 
at  Troy.  City  has  been  piled  upon  city, 
the  latest  colonists  being  Greeks,  whose 
settlement  was  itself  swept  away  before 
the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
lowest  and  earliest  city  was  the  most  im- 
portant,, if  we  may  judge  from  the  size  of 
the  wall  with  which  it  was  encircled. 
This  was  28  feet  8  inches  thick,  and  was 
formed,   like  the  wails  of   an   Egyptian 


city,  of  clay  bricks  baked  in  the  sun.  It 
had  been  twice  repaired  in  the  course  of 
its  history,  and  it  still  stands  to  a  height 
of  twenty-one  feet.  As  thin  black 
Phoenician  pottery  was  found  above  it, 
which  Egyptian  excavation  has  shown  to 
be  not  later  than  about  b.o.  1 100,  we  may 
follow  Mr.  Petrie  in  regarding  the  wall  as 
that  of  one  of  those  Amorite  cities  which, 
as  we  are  told,  were  '*  walled  up  to 
heaven**  (Deut.  i.  28).  It  is  the  firnt  au- 
thentic memorial  of  the  ancient  Canaanitish 
population  which  has  been  discovered  in 
Palestine.  Ah  large  quantities  of  pots- 
herds have  been  met  with  both  outside 
and  within  it,  we  now  know  the  precise 
characteristics  of  Amorite  pottery,  and 
can  consequently  tell  the  age  of  a  site  on 
which  it  occurs. 

The  city  to  which  the  wall  belonged 
was  taken  and  destroyed,  and  the  wall 
itself  was  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin.  Then 
came  a  period  when  the  site  was  occupied 
by  rude  herdsmen  or  squatters,  unskilled 
in  the  arts  either  of  mitking  bricks  or  of 
fortifying  towns.  Their  huts  were  built 
of  mud  and  rolled  stones  from  the  wadi 
below,  and  resembled  the  wretched 
'^  shanties"  of  the  half-savage  Beduin, 
which  we  may  still  see  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  Holy  Land.  They  must  have  been 
inhabited  by  members  of  the  invading 
Israelitish  tribes  who  had  overthrown  the 
civilization  that  had  long  existed  in  the 
cities  of  Canaan,  and  were  still  in  a  con- 
dition of  nomadic  barbarism.  We  may 
gather  from  the  Book  of  Judges  that  the 
period  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  or- 
ganizing efiEorts  of  Samuel  and  the  defeat 
of  the  Philistines  by  Saul.  With  the 
foundation  of  the  Israelitish  monarphy 
came  a  new  epoch  of  prosperity  and  cul- 
ture. Jerusalem  and  other  cities  were  en- 
larged and  fortified  (1  Kings  ix.  15-19), 
and  the  Chronicler  tells  us  (2  Chron.  xi. 
5)  that  after  the  revolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes 
the  chief  cities  of  Judah  were  further 
strengthened  by  Rehoboam.  The  ruins 
of  Tel  el-Hesy  furnish  numerous  evidences 
of  this  new  epoch  of  building.  First  of 
all  we  have  a  wall  of  crude  brick  thirteen 
feet  thick,  which  is  probably  identical 
with  a  wall  traced  by  Mr.  Petrie  along  the 
western  and  northern  faces  of  the  tel, 
where  it  ends  in  a  tower  at  the  north-west 
corner.  However  this  may  be,  the  section 
laid  bare  by  the  stream  on  the  eastern  face 
of  the  tel  s^hows  that  the  thirteen  feet  wall 
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was  repaired  and  rebuilt  three  or  foar 
times  over.  All  these  rebuildings  mast  be 
referred  to  the  age  of  the  Kings,  since  the 
only  remains  of  post-exilic  times  discov« 
ered  on  the  moand  are  those  of  the  Greeic 
settlement  of  the  fifth  century  b.c. 

One  of  the  later  rebuildings  is  illustrated 
by  a  massive  brick  wall  twenty-five  feet 
thick,  and  of  considerable  height,  which 
Mr.  Petiie  has  discovered  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  tei,  and  which  he  refers  to  the 
icign  of  Manasseh.  It  has  been  built 
above  a  glacis  formed  of  large  blocks  of 
stone,  the  faces  of  which  were  covered 
with  plaster.  Mr.  Petrie  has  traced  the 
fflacis  to  a  height  of  forty  feet,  and  has 
found  that  it  was  approached  by  a  flight 
of  steps,  at  the  foot  of  which,  in  the  val- 
ley, was  a  fortified  building,  of  which  only 
the  gateway  now  remains.  The  earth  on 
which  the  glacis  rests  is  piled  ten  feet 
deep  around  a  large  building  eighty-five 
feet  in  length,  and  composed  of  crude 
biick  walls  more  than  four  feet  in  thick- 
ness. Ten  feet  below  the  building  are  the 
ruins  of  another  large  building,  which, 
after  having  been  burned,  was  ludely  put 
together  again  out  of  the  old  materials. 
The  original  edifice  was  of  crnde  brick 
with  doorwaysof  '*  fine  white  limestone." 
Several  slabs  of  the  latter  have  been  dis- 
covered ;  on  three  of  them  is  **  a  curious 
form  of  decoration  by  a  shallow  pilaster, 
with  very  sloping  side,  resting  on  a  low 
cushion  base,  and  with  a  volute  at  the 
top."  As  Mr.  Petrie  remarks,  *'  we  are 
here  face  to  face  at  last  with  work  of  the 
earlier  Jewish  kingn,  probably  executed  by 
the  same  school  ot  masons  who  built  and 
adorned  the  temple  of  Solomon.**  In  the 
volute  Mr.  Petrie  sees  a  representation  of 
a  ram*s  horn,  and  calls  to  mind  the  Bibli- 
cal expression,  *'  The  horns  of  the  altar." 
Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  volute  is 
an  earlier  form  of  that  which  characteiizes 
the  Ionic  capita!.  On  one  of  the  slabs  is 
a  graffito f  which  must  have  been  scratched 
upon  the  stone  by  one  of  the  subjects  of 
Solomon  or  his  immediate  successors.  It 
represents  a  lion  or  dog  walking,  and  as 
the  slab  was  built  into  the  reconstructed 
edifice  upside  down,  the  drawing  must 
have  been  made  while  the  stone  still 
formed  part  of  the  original  edifice.  This 
can  hardly  have  been  erected  at  a  later 
date  than  the  rei^n  of  Rehoboam. 

The  stones  of  the  glacis  have  led  Mr, 
Petrie   to  a  very   important  conclusion. 


They  are  drafted,  the  surface  of  the  stono 
being  smoothed  away  toward  the  edges  so 
as  to  leave  a  rough  projection  in  the  mid- 
dle. But  they  show  no  trace  of  the  claw- 
tool,  or  comb-pick,  as  Mr.  Petrie  prefers 
to  call  it.  Now  this  tool  is  characteristic 
of  Greek  work,  and  as  it  was  used  in 
Greece  in  the  pre  Persian  era,  while  it  was 
introduced  into  Egypt  only  after  the  con- 
tact of  Egypt  with  Greece,  we  may  infer 
that  it  was  of  Greek  invention.  Its  em- 
ployment in  Palestine,  therefore,  would 
imply  that  any  building  in  which  it  was 
"used  belonged  to  the  Greek  age,  Mr. 
Petrie's  excavations  at  Tel  el-Hesy  having 
shown  that  older  Jewish  work  exhibits  no 
traces  of  it.  Consequently  the  dispute  as 
to  the  age  of  the  Hardm  wall  at  Jerusalem 
is  at  last  settled.  Here  the  stones  have 
been  dressed  with  a  claw-tool  from  the 
foundation  upward,  and  it  becomes  clear, 
accordingly,  that  they  must  all  be  referred 
to  an  Herodian  date.  I  have  always  felt 
doubtful  about  the  antiquity  commonly 
ascribed  to  them  on  the  strength  of  cer- 
tain masons*  marks  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Deutsch  to  be  early  Phoenician  characters. 
But  it  is  questionable  whether  they  are 
characters  at  all  ;  at  any  rate,  they  do  not 
belong  to  an  early  form  of  the  Phoenician 
alphabet,  and  no  argument  can  be  drawn 
from  them  as  to  the  pre-exilic  origin  of 
the  monument  on  which  they  occur. 

But  while  the  date  of  the  great  wall 
which  surrounds  the  Mosque  of  Omar  at 
Jerusalem  is  thus  brought  down  to  the 
classical  period^  the  very  fact  which  has 
reduced  its  claims  to  antiquity  has  served 
to  establish  the  pre-nxilic  character  of  an- 
other monument  near  Hebron.  This  is 
the  R&met-el-Khalll,  or  '*  Shrine  of 
Abraham,"  about  three  miles  to  the  north 
of  Hebron.  The  huge  blocks  of  stone  of 
which  this  building  was  composed  have 
never  been  touched  by  the  claw-todl,  and 
we  may  therefore  see  in  them  the  relics  of 
a  temple  the  foundation  of  which  must  be 
older  than  the  exile.  Can  it  represent  the 
site  of  Kirjath-sepher,  the  Canaanite, 
**city  of  books?'' 

In  Tel  el-Hesy  Mr.  Petrie  sees  the  ruins 
of  Lachish.*  The  spring  which  flowed 
beneath  its  walls  is^  as  has  been  said,  the 
only  fountain  of  fresh  water  which  gushes 
from  the  soil  for  many  miles  around,  and 

*  Major  Gender  had  already  suggested  the 
same  identification  ('*  Memoirs  of  the  Surrey  of 
Western  Palestine,"  iii.  p.  261). 
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the  spot  would  naturally  therefore  have 
been  selected  as  the  site  of  an  important 
fortress.  How  precious  such  a  supply  of 
water  would  be  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  the  brackish  stream  which  flows 
from  the  smaller  and  more  insignificant 
Tel  en-Nejlleh,  was  in  ancient  times  con- 
fined there  by  a  massive  dam.  We  know 
that  Lachish  was  one  of  the  chief  for- 
tresses of  Judsea,  and  its  capture  by  Sen- 
nacherib was  considered  sufficiently  mem- 
orable to  be  depicted  in  a  bas-relief  on  the 
walls  of  that  monarch's  palace  ;  we  know 
also  that  it  stood  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  present  Tel  el-Uesy.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  name  of  Khurbet 
'Ajl4n,  given  to  an  adjoining  site,  might 
incline  us  to  believe  that  the  tel  represents 
Eglon  rather  than  Lachish.  Eglon  and 
Lachish,  however,  were  close  to  one  an- 
other, and,  considering  that  Lachish  was 
the  larger  and  more  important  town  of  the 
two,  Mr.  Petrie  is  probably  right  in  locat- 
ing it  at  Tel  el-Hesy.  In  that  case  Tel 
en-Nejlleh  will  be  Eglon. 

If  Tel  el-Hesy  is  Lachish,  the  monu- 
ments of  sculpture  and  inscription  over- 
thrown there  by  Sennacherib  must  still  bo 
lying  within  its  ruins.  Indeed,  even  more 
precious  relics  of  the  past  may  await  the 
explorer  of  the  old  Amorite  city.  Among 
the  tablets  discovered  at  Tel  el-Amarna 
are  despatches  to  the  Egyptian  king  from 
Zimridi  and  Yabniel,  the  governors  of 
Lachish,  which  prove  that  the  art  of  writ- 
ing the  Bab}  Ionian  language  in  cuneiform 
characters  upon  clay  was  known  and  prac- 
tised there.  The  city  was  the  seat  of  a 
governor,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  governor's  palace  contained  an 
archive  chamber.  For  aught  we  know  the 
clay  tablets  with  which  the  archi«'e  cham- 
ber was  once  stored  may  still  lie  buried 
under  the  debris  which  has  concealed  the 
ruins  of  the  Amorite  city  for  so  many 
generations  from  the  eyes  and  ravages  of 
man. 

However  this  may  be,  Mr.  Petrie's  ex- 
cavations, brief  and  imperfect  as  they  have 
necessarily  been,  have  taugut  us  two  im- 
portant facts.  The  first  of  these  facts  is 
the  mutability  of  local  nomenclature  in 
the  East.  The  recurrence  of  an  ancient 
name  in  the  mouths  of  the  modern  in- 
habitants of  Palestine  by  no  means  implies 
that  the  place  to  which  it  is  given  is  the 
representative  of  an  ancient  locality  of  the 
same  name.     The  utmost  it  can  prove  is 


that  the  ancient  site  is  probably  to  be 
sought  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  the 
spot  to  which  the  name  is  now  applied. 
The  existence  of  a  name  like  Khurbet 
'Aji&n,  given  though  it  may  be  to  a  com- 
paratively recent  site,  may  yet  show  that 
the  Eglon  of  the  past  once  stood  some- 
where in  its  vicinity.  But  it  can  do  no 
more.  The  tides  of  war  which  have  swept 
from  time  to  time  over  the  civilized  East 
have  displaced  the  older  population,  have 
reduced  the  earlier  cities  of  the  land  to 
^'  ruinous  heaps,"  and  have  transferred 
their  inhabitants  to  other  places.  When 
the  Jews  returned  from  the  Babylonian 
exile,  they  were  in  most  cases  likely  to 
settle  Jn  the  open  country,  at  a  distance 
from  the  barren  mounds  which  were  all 
that  remained  of  the  older  cities.  The 
new  Eglon  would  arise,  not  on  the  site  of 
the  more  ancient  one,  but  where  the  set- 
tlers would  be  surrounded  by  green  pas- 
tures or  cultivated  fields.  The  fact  is  a 
warning  to  those  who  would  place  the 
ancient  Megiddo  at  Mujedda  on  the  evi- 
dence only  of  a  similarity  of  name,  or  who 
would  transform  the  *' Stone"  of  Zoheleth 
into  the  Cliff  of  Zehwele,  in  defiance  of 
philology  and  geography. 

The  second  fact  brought  to  light  by  Mr. 
Petrie  is  that,  if  we  are  ever  to  learn  any- 
thing about  pre- exilic  Israel  on  the  soil  of 
Palestine  itself,  it  must  be  by  the  help  of 
the  spade.  His  excavations  have  shown 
that  up  to  now  we  have  known  nothing, 
or  next  to  nothing,  of  the  archseology  of 
the  Holy  Land  before  the  classical  age. 
They  have  further  shown  what  a  rich 
harvest,  on  the  other  hand,  awaits  the  ex- 
cavator. Already  the  basis  has  been  laid 
for  a  scientific  ^tudy  of  Palestinian  antiq- 
uities ;  the  sites  that  cover  the  ground 
can  now  be  assigned  to  their  respective 
ages  by  means  of  the  pottery  they  con- 
tain ;  and  we  can  tell  from  a  simple  in- 
spection of  the  stones  of  a  building  whether 
or  not  it  belongs  to  the  pre- exilic  epoch. 
The  future  excavator  will  no  longer  set  to 
work  in  the  dark,  trusting  for  success  to 
chance  and  luck  ;  he  will  know  before- 
hand where  and  how  to  dig,  and  with 
what  rewards  he  is  likely  to  meet.  The 
explorer  who  will  devote  himself  to  the 
labor,  as  Sir  A.  H.  Layard  devoted  him- 
self to  Nineveh  and  Dr.  Schliemann  to 
Troy,  will  obtain  results  as  marvellous  and 
far-reaching  as  those  obtained  by  Layard 
and  Schliemann.      The  formet  story  of 
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Palestine  baa  not  been  obliterated  from  ita 
soil,  as  baa  often  been  imagined  :  on  tbe 
contrary,  it  is  indelibly  impressed  on  tbe 
stone  and  clay  wbicb  tbat  soil  still  bolds 
in  its  bosom.  We  have  dng  up  Homer 
and  Herodotos ;  we  shall  yet  dig  up  tbe 
Bible. 

Mr.  Petrie's  excavations  could  not  be 
continued  long  enough  to  allow  him  to 
penetrate  to  that  central  core  of  tne  tel 
where  alone  he  could  expect  to  meet  with 
inscribed  stones,  Apait  from  stonemas- 
ons' marksy  in  the  shape  of  early  forms  of 
Phoenician  letters,  the  only  inscription  he 
has  disinterred  is  scratched  on  the  frag- 
ment of  a  terra-cotta  vase.  The  inscrip- 
tion he  assigns  to  the  age  of  Hezekiah. 
One  of  the  letters  composing  it,  however, 
has  a  very  archaic  form,  and  it  may  there** 
fore  belong  to  an  earlier  period.  But, 
like  the  famous  Siloam  inscription,  it  in- 
dicates in  a  curious  way  what  was  tbe  ordi- 
nary writing  material  employed  by  the 
Jews.  The  '*  tails"  of  certain  letters  are 
curved,  the  curve  being  represented  on 
the  refractory  terra*  cotta  by  two  scratches, 
which  together  form  an  angle.  It  is  clear 
from  this  that  the  Hebrews  must  have 
ordinarily  written  on  papyrus  or  parch- 
ment, where  the  longer  lines  of  the  char- 
acters would  naturally  run  into  curves, 
and  not,  like  the  Moabites,  for  instance, 
on  clay,  stone,  or  metal.  They  were  a 
literary  rather  than  a  monumental  people. 

A  seal  found  in  Jerusalem,  and  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Claik,  has  at  last  given  us  a 
clue  to  the  relative  age  of  the  few  Jewish 
inscriptions  of  the  pre-exilic  period  which 
are  at  present  known  to  us.  The  inscrip- 
tion upon  it  states  that  it  was  the  property 
of  ^'Elisbama*,  the  son  of  the  King." 
Now,  we  hear  about  this  Elishama'  from 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  (xli.  1),  who  telb 


us  tbat  he  was  of  ''  the  seed  royd,*'  and 
the  grandfather  of  Ishmael,  the  contem- 
porary of  Zedekiah.  Elishama'  accord- 
ingly will  have  flourished  about  b.c.  650, 
and  we  can  therefore  now  determine  wdat 
were  the  forms  taken  by  the  letters  of  the 
Jewish  alphabet  at  that  particular  time. 
Comparing  them  with  the  forms  of  the 
letters  in  the  Siloam  inscription,  we  find 
that  the  latter  must  be  somewhat,  though 
not  greatly,  older,  and  that  consequently 
the  general  opinion  is  justified  which  con- 
siders that  the  construction  of  the  tunuel 
commemorated  by  the  insciiption  was  a 
work  of  Ahaz  or  Hezekiah.  A  fixed  point 
of  departure  has  thus  been  obtained  in 
Hebrew  epigraphy. 

The  excavator,  then,  who  continues  Mr. 
Petrie's  work  next  season  will  be  equipped 
with  knowledge  and  resources  which,  only 
six  months  ago,  were  not  even  dreamed 
of.  Discoveries  of  the  highest  interest 
await  him  ; — monuments  of  David  and 
Solomon  and  their  successors  ;  it  may  be 
even  the  clay  records  of  the  Amorite 
priests  and  chieftains  whom  the  children 
of  Israel  dispossessed.  The  bearing  such 
discoveries  may  have  upon  the  interpreta- 
tion and  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  the  light  they  may  throw  upon 
the  conquest  of  Canaan  or  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Davidic  monarchy,  cannot 
even  be  conceived.  But  we  may  feel  sure 
that  such  discoveries  will  be  achieved,  if 
only  the  means  of  achieving  them  are  pro- 
vided. And  provided  we  cannot  doubt 
they  will  be,  as  soon  as  the  results  of  Mr. 
Petrie's  preliminary  campaign  are  made 
known  to  scholars  and  lovers  of  the  Bible. 
In  wealtbv  England  the  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Fund  cannot  fail  to  find  that  money 
for  the  work  will  flow  to  it  in  abundance. 
—  Contemporary  Review, 
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Dr.  R.  W.  Dale,  in  this  month's 
Contemporary  Review,  discusses  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau's  book  on  **  The  Seat  of  Authority 
in  Religion,"  and  has  no  difficulty  in 
showing  the  almost  intolerable  paradox  of 
the  assumption  that  the  great  revelation  of 
God  in  Christ  was  conveyed  to  the  world 
enveloped  in  a  mass  of  fictitious  doctrine, 
fabulous  history,  invented  dialogue,  and 
fabricated)  prayer,   which  not  only  dyed 


with  prismatic  colors  that  had  no  real  ex* 
istence  the  actual  teaching  and  life  of  our 
Lord,  but  contrived  to  make  his  figure  a 
great  deal  more  impressive  to  the  world 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  and  to 
connect  with  his  name  spiritual  teaching 
that  has  seemed  to  the  great  majority  of 
his  followers  even  more  wonderful,  and 
bathed  in  a  more  subduing  lustre,  than 
that  which  Dr.  Martineau  regards  as  his 
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own.     If  tbat  aasumption  could  be  trne, 
it   woald    be    a   very   diffiouU    question 
whether  the  real  Jesus,  or  the  imaginary 
image  of  him  wbich  the  pious  thought  of 
his  followers  had  oonstructedy  were  more 
truly  the  saviour  of  the  world.    Dr.  Dale, 
however,    sees    clearly   that    Christianity 
would  never  survive  such  an  analysis  of 
Christ  into  a  real  being  surrounded  by  a 
nimbus  of  imaginary  glory,  as  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau  applies,  and   that  so  soon  as  the 
nimbus  had  been   successfully  dissipated 
by  the  higher  criticism,  the  shrunken  fig- 
ure  which    remained    would    be    gently 
ignored.     The  mere  shock  of  discovering, 
if  it  could  be  discovered,  that  the  fictitious 
Christ  of  the  second  century  was  a  much 
more  imposing  and  life-giving  conception 
than  the  being  from  whom  this  conception 
had  taken  its  rise,  would  as  completely 
shatter  the  spiritual  might  of  Christianity, 
as  the   discovery  that  the   shadow  seen 
bowing  to  you  from  the  summit  of  the 
Brocken  is  nothing  but  a  magnified  image 
of  your  own  person,  disposes,   to  those 
who  recognize  it,  of  the  magic  of  the  Ger- 
man superstition.     Dr.  Dale  finds  it  an 
easy  task  to  show  that  a  revelation  which 
comes  into   the  world  thickly  robed   in 
veils  of  its  own,  does  not  effect  its  pur- 
pose of  unveiling  to  man  the  mind  and 
nature  of  God.    But  when  Dr.  Dale  comes 
to  the  exposition  of  his  own  view  of  the 
seat  of  authority  in   Christianity,  he   is 
hardly  so  successful  as  he  is  in  demonstrat- 
ing that  Dr.  Marti neau  has  introduced  us, 
not  to  true  authority,  but  to  a  pallid  ghost 
of  authority  which  vanishes  as  we  gaze. 

Dr.  Dale^s  view  is  that  *'  the  authority 
of  the  New  Testament  comes  from  those 
parts  of  it  in  which  I  find  God  and  Gx>d 
finds  me  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  only 
in  those  parts  is  th^re  any  divine  light  and 
power."  He  compares  the  authority  of 
revelation  as  it  is  contained  in  the  New 
Testament,  to  the  authority  which  time- 
honored  artistic  triumphs  exert  over  the 
minds  of  lovers  of  the  beautiful.  Men  are 
only  really  touched  by  what  stirs  their  own 
admiration  ;  but  if  they  find  that  '*  a 
painting  which  has  commanded  the  won- 
der and  admiration  of  cultivated  men  of 
different  countries  for  several  generations, 
fails  to  move''  them,  then  they  only  sup- 
pose that  it  is  due  to  some  want  in  them- 
selves, not  to  any  want  in  the  painting, 
and  they  wait  quietly  till  the  time  comes 
when  they  can  see  what  others  have  seen, 


and  do  not  rashly  and   presumptuously, 
deny  the  beauty  of  the  picture  only  be- 
cause they  themselves  are  apparently  too 
obtuse  to  perceive  it.     And  this,  as  we 
understand  Dr.  Dale,  is  precisely  the  kind 
of  authority  which  he  attributes  to  those 
sayings  of  Christ  or  his  Apostles  wbich  do 
not  **  find'*  him.     As  parts  of  a  whole, 
many  elements  of  which  do  "  find"  him, 
he  puts  them  by  till  that  which  has  hitherto 
not  won  its  way  to  his  heait,  shall  have 
time  and  opportunity  to  win  its  way  to  his 
heart ;  but  he  does  not,  we  presume,  feel 
bound  to  obey  a  command  even  of  our 
Lord's  of  which  he  cannot  recognize  the 
intrinsic  claim  to  his  will's  obedience,  un- 
til the  time  comes  when  that  claim  makes 
Itself  clear  to  him,  just  as  he  does  not  feel 
bound  to  confess  bis  own  artistic  deficiency 
in  not  admiring  a  picture  which  he  cannot 
admire,  only  because  the  rest  of  the  world 
has  concurred  in  speaking  of  it  with  won- 
der and  delight.     He  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  he  should  not  attach  less  spir- 
itual authority  to  the  Gospels  even  if  they 
could  be  proved  to  have  been  written  "  by 
unknown  persons  belonging  to  the  third 
or  fourth  generation  of  Christians" — i.e., 
at  least  in  the  case  of  the  fourth  Gospel 
which  plainly  indicates  its  own  authorship 
as  that  of  a  direct  witness  of  our  Lord's 
life  and  death  and  resurrection,  even  if  it 
could  be  proved  to  be  a  foi^ery — surely 
a  very  strong  assertion  of  the  indefecti- 
bility  of  spiritual  authority  against  plain 
evidence  of  moral   recklessness   and   in- 
difference to  truth.    This  appears  to  us  to 
carry  the  self -evidencing  character  of  in- 
trinsic divinity  to  a  point  which  is  quite 
suicidal,   for  if    anything  in   the   world 
should  undermine  spiritual  authority,   it 
is  the  evidence  that  the  authority  in  ques- 
tion did  not  scruple  at  giving  itself  out  to 
be  that  which  it  was  not.     And  to  a  very 
large  extent  this  indictment  would  apply 
against  the  honesty  of  the  third  Gospel  as 
well  as  that  of  the  fourth,  if  it  could  be 
shown  to  have  originated  so  late.     Surely 
Dr.  Dale's  view  of  the  intrinsic  authority 
of  the  text  of  Scripture  for  every  indi- 
vidual whom  it  '*  finds,"  in  spite  of  ex- 
ternal evidence,  supposed  demonstrative, 
that  it  finds  us  under  false  pretences,  will 
not  hold  its  ground  as  adequate.     In  the 
first  place,  it  is  a  doctrine  of  pro\isional 
authority  only  for  such  parts  of  Scripture 
as   have   not  *'  found"  us  ;    and   in   the 
next  place,  it    is    an   authority   divided 
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against  itself,  if  it  professes  to  overrule 
adequate  evidence  of  the  anscrupulous  as- 
set tion  of  false  claims.  If  the  intrinsic 
authority  of  any  given  human  being  or  any 
given  human  action  is  not  sufficient  to 
overrule,  at  once  and  forever,  the  sugges- 
tion of  bad  faith,  it  is,  in  our  opinion  at 
least,  not  sufficient  to  exert  any  practical 
authority  at  all.  Possibly,  however.  Dr. 
Dale  may  think  that  none  of  the  Gospels 
does  make  any  direct  claim  to  an  author- 
ship inconsistent  with  its  late  origin  ;  and 
in  that  case,  of  course,  though  we  could 
not  admit  such  a  judgment  as  even  plausi- 
ble, this  latter  objection  drops.  But  the 
first  objection,  the  objection  that  its  au- 
thority only  goes  so  far  as  it  awakens  any 
echo  in  the  human  heart,  and  as  to  all 
other  portions  is  purely  provisional,  hardly 
even  as  much  as  a  working  hypothesis,  re- 
mains. 

Surely  it  is  obvious  that  authority  is  not 
authority  at  all  unless  it  inspires  us  with 
a  perfect  willingness  to  trust  it  in  regions 
where  we  cannot  verify  it.     The  analogy 
of  the  far-famed  picture  fails  here,  be- 
cause it  does  not  inspire  us  with  that  will- 
ingness.    There  is  such  a  thing  as  wide- 
spread   bad   taste.      Have   not   many   of 
Carlo  Dolce's  sickly-sweet  representations 
of  our  Lord,  commanded  widespread  ad- 
miration  without   deserving   it?     If   au- 
thority not  only  begins,  but  ends  with  the 
inward  response  of  the  spirit  to  its  claims, 
it  is  not  an  authority  as  effective  even  as 
that  of  parents  on  whom  children  rely  for 
all  their  training  in  the  discipline  of  life  ; 
for  how  could  a  parent  train  a  child  who 
told  him  that  for  the  present  his  command 
to  learn  the  alphabet  did  not  **  find  him,** 
and  that  he  must  put  it  by  till  he  had 
reached  a  stage  in  experience  which  as- 
sured  him   that   he   should   profit   by   a 
knowledge  of  the  alphabet  ?     Authority, 
to  be  woith  anything,  must  not  be  simply 
provisional,  must  not  be  a  sleeping  au- 
thority at  all  points  where  the  response  of 
the  individual  mind  is  not  clear  and  con- 
scious.    Christ  assures  his  Apostles  that 
he  will  be  with  them  always,  even  to  the 
end  of  the  world  ;  that  they  are  not  to 
perplex  themselves  with  anxious  considera- 
tion of  the  defence  they  should  make  when 
they  are  brought  before  Kings  and  Magis- 


trates, but  trust  to  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
should  be  given  them  to  show  them  what 
they  should  say  ;  that  they  are  to  expect 
persecutions,  and  even  to  rejoice  in  them  ; 
that  they  are  to  baptize  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost — and,  indeed,  he  multiplies  com- 
mands of  this  kind,  which  are  either  bind- 
ing because  they  come  from  him  and  for 
no  other  reason,  or  qan  never  be  proved 
binding  at  all,  for  how  is  the  time  ever  to 
come  when  the  individual  conscience  can 
verify  the  authority  of  such  commands  as 
these  f    To  our  minds,  even  human  au- 
thority, so  long  as  it  is  useful  at  all,  and 
divine  authority  always,  must  imply  per- 
fect willingness,   and  even  eagerness,  to 
take  on  trust  what  catmot  be  verified  by 
the  individual  conscience,  though  it  be- 
gins,  no  doubt,  in  that  which  can  be  so 
verified.     The  Church  was  promised,  and, 
as  we  believe,  received  from  Christ,  au- 
thority to  develop  its  early  institutions, 
and  to  guard  its  own  doctrinal  teaching 
against  error  ;  and  though  Christians  may 
fairly   dispute   when   that   authority    was 
withdrawn — as  authority  which  is  abused 
always   will   be   withdrawn — we    do   not 
think  it  can  be  questioned  that  it  protected 
the  Church  for  several  centuries  from  the 
gravest  perils,  and  gave  to  the  world  an 
inheritance   of    Christian    character    and 
Christian  doctrine  without  which  Chris- 
tianity— in  other  words,  the  influence  of 
Christ  over  disciples  who  never  knew  him 
— could  never  have  been  solidly  founded 
at  all.     It  is  and  will  remain  a  question  at 
what  point  the  special  guidance  granted 
to  the  Church  as  a  whole  was  forfeited 
and  when  it  first  came  to  pass  that  the  light 
which  remained  was  the  light  which  the 
ancient  Church  had  diffused,  but  to  which 
modern   Churches    have    not  been  true. 
But  it  seems  to  us  impossible  to  doubt 
that  if  Christ's  claim  be  solid  at  all,  it  is 
a  solid  claim  to  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  great  institutions  and  to  have  started 
the  development  of  great  doctrines,  slow- 
ly shaped  through  centuries  of  immature 
life,  which  we  must  accept  as  of  the  very 
substance  of  his  promises,  and  the  very 
blossom  and  fruit  of  his  divine  career. — 
Spectator, 
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THE    LAST    DA\fS    OF    HEINE. 

(from     the     GERMAN   OF   DOCTOR   O.    KARPELES.) 


"  When  I  walk  through  the  streets  the 
pretty  women  invariably  turn  to  look  after 
me.    My  closed  eyes  (the  right  one  is  still 
about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  open),  my 
sunken    cheeks,    fantastically  cut    beard, 
uncertain  gait,  all  these  little  details  com- 
bined give  me  the  appearance  of  a  dying 
man — which  suits  me  admirably  1     I  as- 
sure you  I  am  just  now  enjoying  an  im- 
mense success  as  a  candidate  for  Death." 
So  wrote  Heine  in  the  spring  of  1847 
to  Frau  Jaubert.     All  those  who  visited 
him  in  Paris  at  that  period  confirm  this 
report,  and  many  are  the  tales  told  by 
them  of  the  terrible  ravages  made  by  his 
illness  during  the  short  period  of  a  few 
months.     In  spite  of  this,  however,  on  his 
good  days  he  was  still  a  convivial  com- 
panion, and  never  was  better  pleased  than 
to  offer  .  hospitality  to  guests  with  whom 
he   could   laugh   and   jest.     '*  His  mind 
seemed  to  have  remained  totally  indepen- 
dent of  his  body,  and  continued  to  work 
with  the  same  untiring  energy  in  a  physi- 
cally ruined  dwelling-place,  heedless  if  the 
roof  should   give   way  and   crush  him." 
Thus   it  was   that  Alfred   Meissner,  who 
afterward  became  one  of  his  best  and  most 
trusted  friends,  first  met  him  on  February 
10th,  1847.     The  circle  by  which  he  was 
then  surrounded  was  chiefly  composed  of 
literary  Germans  who  had  come  to  Paris 
as  reporters,  and  among  whom  may  be 
found  such  names  as  Ludwig  Wihl,  Hein- 
rich  Seuffert,  L.  Kalisch,   Karpeles,   etc. 
The  intercourse   with   celebrated    French 
authors  and  composers  had  almost  entirely 
died  out  during  those  last  few  years.    Only 
Hector  Berlioz  visited  Heine  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  ill-fated  Gerard  de  Nerval, 
the  French  translator  of  his  poems,  re- 
mained faithful  to  him  until  his  death. 

In  January,  1848,  Heine  paid  his  last 
visit  to  Frau  Jaubert,  being  borne  in  his 
servant's  arms  from  the  carriage  up  the 
two  flights  of  stairs.  But  the  strain  was 
too  great ;  hardly  had  he  been  laid  on  the 
sofa  when  one  of  his  fearful  attacks  came- 
on,  commencing  with  the  brain  and  agoniz- 
ing the  whole  body  down  to  the  feet.  His 
terrible  sufferings  could  only  be  allayed  by 
morphia,  which  had  to  be  administered  in 
ever-increasing  quantities.       He   himself 


remarked  that  he  annually  consumed  about 
forty   pounds*    worth   of  this   beneficent 
drug.     A  few  days  after  this  visit,  Heine 
removed  to  the  Maison  de  Sante  of  his 
friend  Fanl trier  in  the  Rue  de  Lourcine, 
and  there  he  passed  some  time  in  compara- 
tive ease  until  the  first  storms  of  the  revo- 
lution swept  over  France,  rudely  disturb- 
ing   the    sufferer's    peace.      **  Miserable 
fate,"  he  moaned,  **  to  experience  such  a 
revolution  in  such  a  position  ;  I  should 
have  been  either  dead  or  well."     All  let- 
ters and  articles  written  by  Heine  on  the 
occurrences  of  the  day  bear  the  mark  of 
this  same  state  of  mind.     The  aspirations 
and  actions  of  the  world  found  no  answer- 
ing echo  in  his  heart.     That  the  first  out- 
breaks should  have  excited  him  to  such  a 
degree  that  '*  his  blood  ran  cold,  and  his 
limbs  seemed  subjected  to  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery," was  not  surprising.     But  these  feel- 
ings  soon   passed  away,  leaving  in  their 
place  only  the  pessimistical  view  which 
saw  in   all    the   events  of  the  revolution 
nothing  save  **  universal  monarchy,  and  a 
general  upsetting  of  things  on  earth  and 
things  in  heaven."     To  escape  the  excite- 
ment, which  in  his  state  was  so  injurious, 
Heine  gave  way  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
wife  and  allowed  himself  to  be  transported 
to  Plassy.     Much   was  hoped  from   thig 
change  of  air,  but  very  shortly  such  alarm- 
ing symptoms  showed  themselves  that  he 
was  compelled  to  return  to  Paris.     A  per- 
petual dread  tortured  Heine  at  this  time— 
the    fear    that   his   brain  would  become 
affected  and  that  he  would  lose  his  rea- 
son.    To  all  these  physical   and   mental 
sufferings  was  added  the  fact  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  general  disorder  prevalent 
in   public   affairs  he  had  incurred  heavy 
pecuniary  losses.    The  shares  of  the  Gouin 
Bank,  in  which  he  had  invested  his  small 
savings,  had  become  almost  worthless,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  sell  out  at  a  ruinous 
price.     As  though  illness,  revolution  and 
loss  of  money  were  not  enough,  yet  an- 
other torture  was  his — an  unbounded,  and 
roost  surely  an  unfounded,  jealousy  of  his 
wife.     One  of  his  doctors  relates  the  fol- 
lowing incident  : 

What  avails  our  art  against  the  power  of  an 
imreasoning  love  and  an  nncontroUable  jeal- 
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onsy  ?  I  know  oot  what  false  saspioion  had 
taken  possession  of  our  patient's  mind ;  I 
only  state  the  fact.  One  night  he  slid,  or 
rather  fell  from  his  mattress  which  was  laid 
on  the  floor.  Exerting  all  his  strength,  with 
the  support  of  bis  hands  he  crawled  on  his 
stomach  to  the  door  of  his  wife's  room,  where 
he  fainted  away  and  lay  unconscious,  Heaven 
alone  knows  how  long.  ...  He  is  perfectly 
well  aware  that  his  illness  must  terminate 
fatally,  and  I  know  for  a  certainty  Uiat  his 
courage  has  not  failed  him.  He  is  a  most  re- 
markable man,  busying  himself  continually 
with  two  problems— how  he  can  keep  the  state 
of  his  he^th  from  his  mother's  ears,  and  how 
he  can  provide  for  the  future  of  his  wife. 

His  first  medical  attendant  was  one  Dr. 
Sichel,  who  professed  to  cure  his  patients 
without  the  aid  of  medicine  ;  unhappily 
this  sywtera  of  **  faith -healing'*  did  noth- 
ing for  Heine,  and  he  was  forced  to  have 
recourse  to  others  ;  above  all  to  his  friend 
Dr.  Wertheim,  who  had  established  the 
Cold  Water  Cure  in  Paris.  As,  however, 
the  latter  was  too  much  occupied  to  give 
the  invalid  the  necessary  time  and  atten- 
tion that  he  required,  he  was  joined  in  his 
task  by  Dr.  Gruby,  a  Hungarian  who  had 
loDg  been  settled^  and  hdd  a  very  high 
position,  in  Paris.  At  the  request  of  both 
a  consultation  was  held  in  October  of  the 
same  year  at  which  two  of  the  greatest 
medical  authorities,  Drs.  Chomel  and 
Rostan,  were  present.  All  four  unani- 
mously agreed  that  but  little  could  be 
done  to  ease  the  sufferer's  pain.  They 
urged  him  to  settle  in  Nizza,  but  this  he 
at  once  refused  to  do,  and  nothing  could 
induce  him  to  alter  his  determination. 
Heine,  who  possessed  truly  wonderful 
powers  of  endurance,  often  laughed  over 
the  many  injunctions  and  rules  laid  down 
for  him  to  follow.  '*  To  heal  my  eyes,'* 
said  he,  **  they  place  blisters  on  my  back." 
His  last  removal  was  to  the  Rue  d'Am^ 
sterdam  (No.  60),  a  house  which,  though 
not  large  or  elegant,  was  quiet. 

Yet  even  there  he  was  not  free  from  the 
visits  of  curious  literati  and  enthusiastic 
female  admirers  ;  and  to  contradict  the 
reports  circulated  by  the  former  in  Ger- 
many Heine  published  a  most  interesting 
article  in  several  of  the  leading  papers, 
from  which  we  give  the  following  extract  : 

I  leave  it  an  open  question  whether  people 
call  my  illness  by  its  right  name,  whether  it 
be  a  family  illness  (i.e.,  an  illness  inherited 
from  one's  ancestors),  or  one  of  those  attacks 
to  which  a  German  is  usually  subject  when 
from  home.  Whether  it  be  a  French  ramoUis- 
^semetU  de  la  moele  epinih'e,  or  a  German  con- 


sumption of  the  spine,  I  care  not.  I  only 
know  that  it  is  a  very  horrible  illness  which 
tortures  me  by  day  and  by  night ;  shattering 
not  only  my  nervous  system  but  also  my  brain- 
power. In  the  month  of  May  last  year  I  lay 
down  on  my  bed  from  which  I  shall  never  rise 
again.  Meanwhile  I  freely  confess  a  great 
change  has  come  over  me.  Ko  longer  am  1  a 
divine  biped  ;  no  longer  am  I  the  "  mosc  lib- 
eral German  after  Goethe"  as  Huge  styled  me 
in  better  days  ;  no  longer  am  I  the  great  Heine 
(No.  n.)  whom  people  compared  to  a  vine- 
crowned  Bacchus,  while  they  gave  to  my  col- 
league (No.  I.)  the  title  of  a  grand-ducal  Wei- 
marian  Jupiter ;  no  longer  am  X  a  pleasure- 
loving,  somewhat  corpulent  Pagan  who  smiled 
with  cheerful  condescension  on  the  dejected 
Nazarenes.  No— I  am  only  a  poor  Jew  sick 
unto  death,  a  wasted  image  of  sorrow,  a  mis- 
erable man. 

Traces  of  this  strange  transformation 
had  appeared  in  the  earliest  days  of  his 
illness,  and  had  kept  pace  with  it  in  its 
rapid  progress.  A  friend  remarked  to 
Heine  how  much  his  conversion  was  made 
the  subject  of  discussion  and  that  the 
world  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  he  had 
once  again  returned  to  Judaism.  **  I 
make  no  secret  of  my  Jewish  proclivities^' ' 
answered  the  poet,  *'  to  which  I  have  not 
returned,  simply  because  I  never  re- 
nounced them.  I  was  not  baptized  from 
any  motives  of  hatred  to  the  Jews ;  my 
atheism  was  never  seiioosly  meant ;  my 
former  friends,  the  disciples  of  Hegel, 
have  proved  themselves  curs.  The  misery 
of  mankind  is  too  great.  We  must  per^ 
force  believe."  A  better  illustration  of 
this  change — better  than  either  letters, 
articles  or  confidences — is  offered  by  the 
Romancero  which  comprehends  all  Heine's 
poems  written  during  the  years  1846-51. 
This  publication  created  a  tremendous  sen- 
sation, as  it  seemed  to  confirm  all  the 
statements  made  in  Germany  concerning 
the  return  of  the  poet  to  the  old  faith.  In 
the  epilogue  to  this  volume  Heine  made 
many  strange  disclosures. 

Lying  on  one's  death-bed  is  apt  to  render 
one  very  susceptible  and  tender-hearted,  and 
one  would  wish  to  make  one's  peace  with  God 
and  man.  I  confess  that  I  have  scratched 
many,  bitten  many,  and  have  been  no  saint ; 
but  believe  me,  those  much-bepraised  lambs 
of  meekness  would  bear  themselves  Ices  pious- 
ly did  they  possess  the  teeth  and  daws  of  the 
tiger.  I  can  boast  that  1  never  used  those 
weapons  with  which  Nature  had  so  bountifully 
provided  me. 

Since  I  myself  have  been  in  need  of  God's 
mercy,  I  have  conferred  an  amnesty  on  aH  my 
enemies.  Many  beautiful  poems  (directed 
against  persons  in  very  high  and  very  low 
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positions)  were  for  this  reason  not  included  In 
the  present  collection.  Poems  containing 
offensive  remarks,  however  slight,  against  the 
Great  God  Himself.  I  have  condemned  to  the 
flames  with  nervoas  celerity.  Better  than  the 
verses  shonld  bum  than  the  versifier !  Tes — 
I  have  returned  to  God-  like  the  prodigal  son, 
after  tending  the  swine  for  so  long  with  the 
followers  of  Hegel. 

Was  it  misery  that  drove  me  back  ?  Per- 
haps a  less  despicable  motive— a  craving  for 
the  Heavenly  home  awoke  in  me  and  drove 
me  forth,  forth  through  forests  and  ravines, 
forth  over  the  most  precipitous  mountain- 
paths  of  dialectics.  On  my  way  I  found  the 
God  of  the  Pantheists,  but  he  could  not  help 
me.  That  poor  chimerical  being  is  interlinked 
and  interwoven  with  the  world,  imprisoned 
as  it  were  in  the  flesh,  and  stands  forth  before 
one's  eyes  helpless  and  powerless.  When  one 
asks  a  God  who  can  aid  (and  that  is  after  all 
the  chief  requisition)  one  must  accept  His 
Personality,  His  exemption  from  the  taint  of 
this  earth,  and  His  Holy  AttributeR—Ali-Good, 
All-Wise,  All-Juat.  The  immortality  of  the 
soul,  our  resurrection  after  death,  these  are 
thrown  in  as  the  butcher  throws  the  marrow- 
bones  without  payment  into  his  customer's 
basket,  when  content  with  the  purchase 
made. 

More  clearly  than  in  this  epilogue,  and  in 
the  Confessiont  which  shortly  followed, 
the  conversion  of  the  poet  cannot  be 
shown.  In  the  days  of  his  illness  he 
sought  for  some  shield  to  protect  himself 
from  his  own  jests,  and  found — ^the  Bible. 
With  smiles,  pathetic  in  their  exceeding 
sorrowfolnesj,  heretamed  to  the  memories 
of  his  youth,  and  to  that  Deism  which  is 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Biblical  Ju- 
daism. The  Psalms,  so  full  of  consolation, 
the  in^nuously  sublime  words  of  faith  in 
the  Pentateuch,  fascinated  him  unspeaka- 
bly and  filled  his  soul  with  lofty  thoughts. 
As,  however,  the  Bible  also  contains  the 
book  of  fundamental  pessimism,  namely 
the  Book  of  Job,  Heine's  views  of  life, 
despite  a  steadfast  religious  conviction, 
continued  to  be  those  of  a  decided  Pes- 
simist, indications  of  which  recur  in  the 
Eoemg  of  the  Homancero,  as  ^ell  as  in  all 
is  productions  of  this  period,  which  has 
been  cleverly  styled  the  **  cynical-elegiac 
period."  Child-like  faith,  wild  skepti- 
cism, constant  love,  restless  hate,  6ery  en- 
thusiasm, chilling  apathy,  ideal  loftiness 
of  intuitive  feeling,  trivial  coarseness  of 
wit,  artless  delight  in  Nature,  and  in- 
flexible pessimism,  all  these  contradictions 
seemed  to  unite  in  this  one  individuality  ; 
the  combination  offering  a  mysterious,  in- 
explicable, but  beautiful  whole.  To  quote 
a  strikingly  appropriate  saying  of  Berlioz 


— **  It  was  as  though  the  poet  turned  back 
at  the  entrance  of  his  grave  to  contemplate 
and  sneer  once  again  at  the  world  in  which 
he  no  longer  had  a  share." 

At  times  when  the  physical  agony  of 
that  long  martyrdom  asserted  its  dreadful 
power,  the  desponding  views  of  life  pre- 
ponderated, to  which  the  poet  gave  shud- 
dering expression  in  demoniacal  concep* 
tions,  in  poems  f taught  with  horror,  in 
weird  visions,  and  in  imaginations  of  fright- 
ful beauty.  *  *  It  is  a  wail  from  the  grave,  * ' 
Heine  himself  said  of  his  last  poems — 
"  the  cry  of  one  buried  aiive,  the  despair- 
ing lamentation  of  a  corpse,  or  of  the  tomb 
itself,  which  echoes  through  the  still  night 
air."  Numerous  friends  who  sought  out 
Heine  during  the  last  years  of  his  life 
brought  these  tidings  back  to  the  Father- 
land. His  brothers,  Gustavo  and  Maxi- 
milian Heine,  together  with  his  sister, 
Charlotte  von  Embden,  saw  Heinrich  once 
again  on  his  bed  of  sickness.  But  in  gen- 
eral the  isolation  of  the  poet  became 
greater  as  time  went  on.  Karoline  Jau- 
nert,  the  Princess  Belgiojoso,  the  Russian 
Countess  Kalergis,  Lady  Duff  Gordon, 
and,  above  all,  the  mysterious  being  who 
flits  across  the  pages  of  his  memoirs  only 
to  disappear  without  leaving  any  trace  be- 
hind— these  were  the  only  friends  who 
cheered  his  dying  hours. 

This  young  lady  to  whom  we  have  ju8t 
made  allusion  was  by  birth  a  German,  who 
from  her  earliest  youth  had  live  in  Pari?. 
She  first  became  acquainted  with  the  poet 
through  the  medium  of  a  musical  compo- 
sition, and  Heine,  who  was  greatly  de- 
lighted with  this  lovable  and  chartiiing 
young  girl,  became  so  fond  of  her  that  it 
was  not  long  before  she  became  absolutely 
necessary  to  him.  A  peculiar  intimacy 
arose  between  the  dying  poet  and  the 
beautiful  and  enthusiastic  admirer — one 
of  those  intimacies  which  may  perplex  the 
mind  of  a  psychologist,  but  to  which  a 
literary  connoisseur  would  immediately 
find  a  parallel  in  the  relation  of  the  aged 
Goethe  to  XJlrike  von  Levetzow.  Each 
particular  detail  of  this  friendship  is  of 
great  interest  and  may  now  be  read  in  the 
memoirs  which,  since  the  considerations 
and  scruples  of  youth  have  given  place  to 
the  more  mature  reflections  of  age,  have 
been  given  to  the  public  by  the  lady  her- 
self under  the  name  of  **  Camilla  Selden." 
Being  in  the  habit  of  using  a  seal  on 
which  was  engraven  a  fly,  Heine  always 
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called  her  La  Mouchey  and  till  a  short  time 
ago  she  was  known  only  by  ibis  title.  A 
touching  impression  is  made  by  the  little 
notes  written  to  her  by  Heine — notes  full 
of  yearning  love,  impassioned  desire,  and 
pain.  The  postscript  usually  consisted  of 
a  laconic  communication  regarding  his 
hopeless  condition.  La  Mouche  was  his 
faithful  friend,  spending  day  and  night  by 
his  bedside,  reading  to  him,  writing  his 
letters,  correcting  the  French  edition  of 
his  works,  and  becoming  the  object  of  his 
most  devoted  attachment. 

At  that  time,  1855.  his  condition  had 
indeed  become  hopeless,  and  as  be  lay 
there  in  the  lonely  sleepless  nights,  an  in- 
finite craving  for  his  mother  and  sister 
filled  his  soul.  Adventurous  plans  crossed 
his  fevered  brain  ;  he  would  have  a  car- 
riage built  and  padded  with  mattresses, 
and  so  reach  home  to  breathe  his  last  in 
the  arms  of  those  loved  ones  of  his  child- 
■hood.  Seeing  the  impracticability  of  this 
idea  he  despatched  the  most  urgent  letters, 
imploring  his  sister  Charlotte  to  come  to 
him.  About  the  end  of  October  his 
wishes  were  fulfilled  and  she  started  for 
Paris  under  the  escort  of  her  brother  Gus- 
tave.  The  joy  of  seeing  this  beloved  sis- 
ter again  was  indescribable.  Her  bed  had 
to  be  placed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  sick-room,  and  many  nights  when 
waked  from  sleep  by  the  agonized  moans 
of  her  brother,  she  would  hurry  to  his 
side  to  soothe  and  console  him.  The  ill- 
ness of  one  of  her  children  forced  her  to 
return  to  Hamburg  about  the  end  of  De- 
cember. At  the  parting,  which  was 
heartbreaking,  Heine  told  her  that  by  his 
will  he  had  left  the  disposition  of  his 
writings  and  papers  to  her  son  Ludwig. 
He  gave  her  many  verbal  instructions  re- 
garding these  latter,  and  expressed  a  wish 
that  his  nephew  should  come  to  Paris  to 
discuss  many  questions  of  importance  with 
him.  This  wish  was,  however,  frustrated 
by  his  unexpected  death  a  few  weeks  later. 

Next  to  his  own  kith  and  kin  it  was  his 
Mathilde  whoso  presence  made  the  only 
bright  spot  in  the  fearful  darkness  of  his 
affliction.  **  He  of  ten  assures  me,"  writes 
Frau  Jauberty  **  that  many  times  her 
fresh,  clear  voice  had  called  him  back  into 
life,  when  his  soul  was  hovering  on  the 
borders  of  the  unknown  land  of  shadows. 
\i  the  bird-like  tones  of  his  wife  in  the 
adjoining  room  broke  in  on  the  quiet  of 
the  sick-chamber,  Heine  would  pause  and 


listen,  a  pleasant  smile  would  cross  his  lips, 
and  he  would  remain  silent  till  the  sound 
had  died  away.  8uch  moments  heralded 
the  birth  of  those  strange,  grand  poems 
dedicated  to  Mathilde,  to  La  Mouche,  and 
those  Last  Poems  and  Thoughts^  which 
first  appeared  twenty  years  later  to  com- 
plete the  picture  of  the  poet  in  so  remark- 
able a  manner." 

Till  the  end  Heine  worked  at  his  me- 
moirs ;  begun  in  early  life,  afterward 
burnedy  and  finally  recommenced.  But 
only  a  portion,  namely  a  sketch  of  his  youth, 
has  as  yet  been  given  to  the  world,  notwith- 
standing prolonged  struggles  between  the 
members  of  the  family  and  a  bitter  war  of 
words  carried  on  by  the  leading  journals. 
When  one  compares  the  recollections  of 
his  boyhood,  published  in  the  HeisebildeTy 
the  fresh-colored,  dashing  sentences  alive 
with  humor,  with  the  faded  records  of 
the  older  man,  so  surely  the  reader  will 
perceive  a  great  and  undeniable  contrast, 
and  will  comprehend  the  degree  of  disap- 
pointment which  the  latter  called  forth. 
These  fragmentary  memoirs  include  an 
account  of  Heine's  education  (1810-16) 
and  make  much  the  same  impression  as  an 
old  photograph  with  the  features  half 
blotted  out,  and  only  the  outlines  of  the 
misty  figure  to  be  traced. 

Meanwhile  the  loneliness  increased 
around  the  dying  man,  and  his  illness 
slowly  but  surely  crept  on  apace,  destroy- 
ing one  organ  after  another  in  its  deadly 
progress.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1856  it  was  clear  that  the  end  was  at  hand. 
The  attacks  of  spasms  became  more  fre- 
quent, and  even  morphia  lost  its  efficacy. 

One  day  Frau  Jaubert  visited  him  in  the 
forenoon  ;  no  one  was  in  the  ante-cham- 
ber, and  the  door  of  the  sick-room  stood 
open.  A  terrible  sight  met  her  eyes. 
Heine's  bed  had  just  been  made,  and  one 
of  the  nurses  in  attendance  was  in  the  act 
of  carrying  him  in  her  arms  from  the 
chaise  longue  to  the  mattress.  His  body, 
which  had  been  wasted  away  in  the  long 
suffering,  was  as  that  of  a  mere  child  ;  his 
feet  hung  down  lifeless,  and  were  so  dis- 
torted that  the  heel  was  turned  in  the  place 
of  the  instep.  This  was  the  last  meeting 
between  the  two  friends.  He  talked  with 
her  as  usual,  but  a  strong  religious  element 
marked  the  conversation.  Again  and  again 
he  quoted  a  saying  of  La  Bruyere  on  death. 
As  she  was  taking  leave  of  him,  he  held 
her  hand  for  some  moments^  and  then 
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said  :  '  *  Do  not  remain  too  lonfi^  away,  my 
friend,  it  would  be  imprudent," 

The  next  day  La  Mouche  visited  him 
for  the  last  time.  '*  Push  back  your  hat 
a  little  that  I  may  see  you  better,"  he 
said,  with  a  caressing  gesture,  as  she  rose 
to  go.  Then  with  trembling  earnestness 
he  called  after  her,  *'  Till  to-morrow,  then, 
till  to-morrow,  be  sure  not  later." 

During  the  following  night  repeated 
faintings,  convulsions,  and  severe  sickness 
made  it  obvious  to  all  that  this  attack 
would  prove  fatal.  The  next  day,  how- 
ever, he  was  in  full  possession  of  his  inteU 
Jectual  powers,  and  even  commenced  writ- 
ing the  first  paragraphs  of  a  new  will. 
The  nurse,  Katherine  Bourlois,  besought 
him  to  rest,  but  he  put  her  aside  with  the 
words,  **  I  have  four  more  davs'  work  to 
do;  then  my  task  is  finished."  To  the 
last  he  retained  his  love  of  humor,  and 
when  asked  by  a  friend  how  he  stood  with 
God,  he  answered  with  a  smile,  *'  Do  not 
disturb  yourself ;  Dieu  me  pardonnera, 
c*est  son  metier,'^ 

Thus  the  Saturday  came  round,  and  the 
symptoms  grew  yet  more  alarming.  Heine 
asked  the  doctor  if  the  end  was  near.  Dr. 
Gruby  felt  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  con- 
ceal the  truth,  and  the  patient  heard  the 
verdict  with  perfect  composure.  The 
weakness  increased  rapidly.  In  the  after- 
noon, between  four  and  five  o'clock,  he 
whispered  the  word  **  write"  three  times, 
and  then  cried  out  for  paper  and  pencil — 
these  were  his  last  words.  On  tne  night 
of  February  I7th,  at  a  quarter  to  five,  he 
passed  away.  Mathilde  who  had  gone  to 
lie  down  at  one  o'clock,  saw  her  husband 
only  after  his  eyes  were  closed  forever. 

**  They  took  me  into  a  quiet  room," 
writes  La  Mouche  of  her  last  sight  of  the 
beloved  friend,  **  where  the  corpse  lay  like 
a  statue,  enwrapped  in  the  sublime  tran- 
quillity of  Death.  No  longer  anything 
earthly  in  those  cold  features.  No  longer 
any  trace  to  remind  one  of  that  spirit 
which  had  loved,  hated,  and  suffered.  An 
antique  mask,  on  which  the  icy  hand  of 
Death  had  imprinted  the  stillness  of  a 
proud  indifference,  a  countenance  of  mar- 
ble, the  beautiful  contour  of  which  brought 
to  one's  mind  th  most  sublime  master- 
pieces of  Grecian  Art.  Thus  I  saw  him 
for  the  last  time." 


The  funeral  took  place  on  February 
20th,  a  cold  and  foggy  day,  at  eleven 
o'clock.  About  one  hundred  mourners 
followed  the  coffin  to  the  cemetery  of 
Montmartre,  where  the  leafless  elms  bent 
shivering  before  the  keen  wind.  The  pro- 
cession was  headed  by  A.  fleine  and  Josef 
Cohen,  who  were  joined  by  the  friends  of 
the  poet.  Among  the  Frenchmen  who, 
in  common  with  the  little  crowd  of  Ger- 
man emigrants,  had  assembled  to  pay  him 
the  last  tribute-  of  respect,  were  Mignet 
and  Theophile  Gautier.  On  the  way 
Alexandre  Dumas  took  his  place  in  the 
ranks,  and  silently  they  proceeded  to  their 
destination,  and  silently  they  watched  the 
mortal  remains  of  Heine  laid  in  their  last 
resting-place.  His  own  sad  words  were 
indeed  verified. 

No  masses  shall  the  stillness  break. 
When  hence  my  sonl  its  flight  shall  take  ; 
No  holy  chant,  no  psalm  arise, 
When  cold  this  ahroaded  body  lies. 

In  that  part  of  the  cemetery  consigned 
to  exiles  and  outlaws  sleeps  Heinrich 
Heine.  No  grand  monument,  only  a  sim- 
ple tablet  inscribed  with  his  name,  marks 
the  lonely  tomb  of  the  German  poet. 
There,  since  1883,  Mathilde,  faithful  in 
death  as  in  life,  rests  with  her  hus- 
band. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  only  since 
Heine's  decease  has  he  been  justly  appre- 
ciated bv  the  German  nation,  who  now 
honor  in  him  their  greatest  lyric  poet  after 
Goethe.  His  writings  have  exercised  a 
great  influence  on  the  development  of  lit- 
erature ;  his  prose  works  form  an  impor- 
tant addition  to  the  history  of  art,  and  his 
poems  will  live  until  the  language  in  which 
they  are  composed  becomes  extinct.  With 
prophetic  foresight  Heine  foretold  his  life, 
his  vocation,  and  his  fate  in  the  lines  of 
that  sublime  ode  which  may  be  chosen  as 
a  fitting  conclusion  to  this  brief  sketch. 

I  am  the  sword  !  I  am  the  flame  !  I  have 
been  a  light  to  yon  in  year  darkness,  and  when 
the  battle  raged,  I  took  my  place  in  the  front 
ranks.  Aronnd  me  lie  the  corpses  of  my 
friends,  but  loe  are  Tictorioas.  In  the  exultant 
songs  of  triumph  wail  the  notes  of  the  funeral 
dirge  !  The  trumpets  sonnd  afresh  !  On — 
on  to  the  new  conflict  1  1  am  the  sword  !  I 
am  the  flame  I 

^Macmillan' 8  Magazine. 
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ADiPi/)MAT*s  DiABT.  By  Jnlien  Gordon. 
Philadelphia  :  J,  jB.  Lvppxnooii  Company, 

Dbhtbi.  By  F.  W.  Bain,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All 
Souls*  College.  Oxford.  (Town  and  Country 
Library,  No.  58.)  New  York  :  D.  AppleUm  A 
Company. 

Pabt  op  the  Pbopbbtt.  By  Beairioe  Whitby, 
author  of  "  The  Awakening  of  Mary  Fen- 
wick."  (Town  and  Country  Library,  No. 
59.)    New  York  :  D.  Appldon  &  Oompany. 

An  American  novel  of  pithy  and  distinctive 
quality  is  an  interesting  fact  in  the  book  world. 
When  the  author  is  a  new  one,  the  event  is 
the  more  notable.  Julien  Gordon  is  said  to 
be  a  brilliant  woman  of  society,  who  has  lived 
many  years  abroad,  and  the  sketch  which  she 
has  just  given  us  is  full  of  internal  evidence 
that  she  knows  foreign  society  at  something 
better  than  second  hand.  Her  style  and 
method  have  the  cachet  of  social  distinction, 
and  that  quality  of  line  and  tone  which  be- 
speaks knowledge  of  the  fields  wherein  her 
story  wanders.  The  story  is  little  more  than 
a  sketch,  a  novelette  slight  in  its  texture, 
somewhat  inconsequent  in  its  conclusion,  and 
could  have  been  cut  down  to  one  quarter  of 
its  two  hundred  odd  pages  without  losing  any- 
thing essential  to  the  strength  of  the  narra- 
tive. Yet  with  all  this  it  must  be  conceded 
that  there  is  that  in  "A  Diplomat's  Diary" 
which  gives  it  a  place  and  demands  a  hearing 
in  court.  That  it  will  be  widely  read  is  un- 
questionable, though  the  stamp  of  popular 
approval  in  the  case  of  a  novel,  as  in  that  of  a 
play,  may  or  may  not  be  concurrent  with  art 
value.  It  is  worth  while  to  go  further  and 
even  say  that  a  certain  looseness  of  texture 
and  carelessness  of  the  conventional  canons 
of  fiction  in  this  story  have  much  to  do  with 
its  charm.  It  is  such  a  book  as  none  but  an 
amateur  could  have  written  ;  and  the  amateur 
achieves,  in  this  case,  a  freshness,  directness, 
and  vivacity  of  style,  the  fascination  of  which 
might  miss  its  bloom  if  the  discipline  and 
rigor  of  habit  imposed  some  restraints.  This 
is  not  altogether  a  paradox,  for  there  is  often 
a  beauty  in  incompleteness,  just  as  some 
flowers  are  most  exquisite  in  bud.  Emerson, 
the  most  advanced  apostle  of  suggestive  writ- 


ing, lays  down  a  rule,  that  the  whole  of  a  thing 
should  never  be  said,  and  that  the  potential 
is  greater  than  the  actual  in  the  art  of  expres- 
sion ;  in  brief,  that  much  must  be  purposely 
left  to  alertness  of  imagination  in  the  reader. 
Julien  Gordon,  whether  by  a  stroke  of  luck 
oar  purpose,  has  something  of  this  quality. 

This  story  is  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
diary.  A  distinguished  diplomat^  who  has 
achieved  equal  glory  in  arms  and  council,  ac- 
credited to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  be- 
comes desperately  enamoured  with  a  beautiful 
American,  niece  to  the  American  minister. 
Dislike  of  transatlantic  character  and  habits 
gradually  yield  to  the  charm  exerted  on  him 
by  a  lovely,  sphinx,  whose  seductive  diablerie 
subdues  the  hlasS  man  of  the  world  and  trans- 
mutes his  indifference,  first  into  curiosity, 
then  into  interest,  and  finally  into  a  mad  and 
absorbing  passion.  A  certain  perversity  and 
wilfulness,  mingled  with  nobler  qualities,  make 
Lucien  Acton  a  mysteiy,  as  most  strongly  in- 
dividualized  women  are,  for  these  can  n^ver 
be  comprehended  on  strictly  logical  lines  of 
analysis.  The  diplomat,  who  tells  the  story, 
while  eloquent  in  portraying  his  own  feelings, 
does  not  reveal  himself,  as,  indeed,  no  diplo- 
mat ought.  So  both  hero  and  heroine  are  a 
little  cloudy  to  us,  and  present  no  sharply  de- 
fined outlines  in  that  sense  which  compels  us 
to  realize  their  personalities  vividly,  though 
we  obtain  some  tantalizing  glimpses.  This 
is  specially  so  in  the  more  passionate  scenes 
of  love-making,  which  are  sufficiently  realistic 
without  losing  poetic  refinement.  Few  diar- 
ists are  ever  frank  enough  to  tell  much  about 
their  very  selves,  and  the  diplomat  aforesaid 
does  not  depart  from  the  rule.  He  succeeds 
a  little  better  in  delineating  the  object  of  his 
passion,  and  she  has  somewhat  more  flesh 
and  blood  throbbing  underneath  the  veil  of 
language.  Most  novel-readers  will  be  dis- 
appointed in  the  denouerMni,  which  dismisses 
the  diplomatic  suitor,  though  passionately 
loved  by  Lucien  Acton,  and  gives  the  lady  to 
a  lover  who  does  not  appear  in  the  book,  and 
to  whom  she  is  supposed  to  be  bound  by  a 
strong  obligation  of  duty  and  honor. 

"  A  Diplomat's  Diary*'  is  peculiarly  bright 
and  good  in  its  dialogue,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  strokes  in  novel  writing  It  is  gen- 
nine  talk—easy,  natural,  often  brilliant,  al- 
ways pointed,  utterly  without  the  semblance 
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of  strain  or  artifice.  There  are  many  plums 
in  the  pudding,  and  one  oonld  easily  collect 
a  string  of  epigrams  from  these  clever  pages. 
With  a  piquant,  intellectoal  gusto  and  the 
mastery  over  social  life  that  give  distinction 
to  •'  A  Diplomat's  Diary,"  we  can  easily  spare 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  principal 
characters.  The  author,  perhaps,  does  enough 
in  giving  us  daring  glimpses  of  passion,  which 
is  alike  pure  and  naked  in  its  showing. 
These  tell  us  that  we  are  not  in  contact  with 
myths,  or  phantoms,  or  talking  machines. 
The  description  of  life  at  St.  Petersburg  and 
the  Muscovite  Court  is  full  of  lifelikeness  and 
warm  with  the  color  of  truth. 

It  is  pleasant  firom  time  to  time  to  discover 
that  the  historical  novel  is  not  dead.  Far 
from  us  be  the  time  when  any  fanatical  cult 
in  fiction  shall  carry  public  taste  away  from 
this  healthful  and  breezy  form  of  story-telling. 
The  world  will  be  clearly  in  its  decadence  in 
our  judgment  when  Scott  and  Dumas  the 
elder  lose  their  power  to  charm  old  and 
young.  There  seems  to  be  a  revival  of  taste 
for  historical  novel  writing  and  reading,  if 
<me  may  judge  from  the  number  recently  pub- 
lished. Among  the  latest  is  "  Dmitri,"  a 
Bussian  story,  which  is  based  on  an  interest- 
ing episode  of  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  a  period  when  dynastic  change 
was  frequent  and  revolution  stalked  red- 
handed  not  far  from  the  side  of  the  most 
powerful  monarchs.  No  nation  had  more 
stormy  experiences  in  this  way  than  Bussia. 
Since  the  time  of  the  great  Peter,  her  rulers 
have  trod  in  perilous  places  ;  but  prior  to  the 
coming  of  the  Bomanoff,  the  history  of  Gzar- 
dom  smelled  of  the  shambles  as  rankly  as  did 
that  of  the  successors  of  Augustus  at  Bome. 
Assassination  was  rampant,  revolt  imminent, 
and  the  butcheries  of  battle  or  of  civil  tyranny 
without  ceasing.  In  that  day,  too,  Poland 
was  at  the  height  of  its  national  glory,  and 
this  proud  military  kingdom  not  only  held  its 
own,  but  often  threatened  the  peace  of  Europe. 
The  conditions  of  the  period  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope were  full  of  romance  and  tragedy.  The 
stubborn  Orientalism  of  the  Slav  then,  as 
now,  kept  him  far  in  the  background  of  civili- 
cation. 

The  death  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  in  1584,  left 
the  succession  to  his  imbecile  son  Feodor  in 
name,  but  in  reality  to  his  brother-in-law, 
Boris  Godunoff,  who  as  chief  of  council  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  power.  When  Feodor 
died,  probably  by  poison,  Boris  was  called  to 


the  throne  by  the  boyars,  for  the  house  of 
Burik  was  extinct.  In  1605  Demetrius  or 
Dmitri,  a  daring  Oossack  impostor,  assumed 
to  be  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Ivan,  supposed 
to  have  been  assaasiated  by  order  of  Boris 
many  years  before,  after  having  been  im- 
mured for  a  while  in  a  convent.  Demetrius 
asserted  his  claims  at  the  Court  of  Poland 
successfully,  and  Sigismund,  the  king,  gave 
him  armed  assistance  in  the  revolt  begun 
against  Boris.  This  was  rapidly  victorious, 
and  the  next  year  the  throne,  left  vacant  by 
the  sudden  death  of  Boris,  was  at  once  mount- 
ed by  the  pretender.  Demetrius  lost  his  life 
the  next  year  by  a  conspiracy  among  the  fickle 
boyars.  The  novel  before  us  tells  the  story  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  bold  impostor.  The 
incidents  involved  are  full  of  romance,  and 
the  writer  assures  us  that  in  sketching  the 
career  of  Demetrius,  whose  native  qualities 
appear  to  have  merited  a  better  fate,  if  we 
can  forget  that  he  was  a  mere  pretender,  he 
had  closely  followed  contemporary  testimony. 
The  book  is  very  readable,  the  story  is  told 
with  crisp  energy  of  style,  and  the  incidents 
are  sufliciently  near  the  true  record. 

Miss  Beatrice  Whitby  wrote  a  most  prom- 
ising first  book  in  "  The  Awakening  of  Mary 
Fen  wick,"  though  the  unevenness  of  power 
shown  in  different  parts  of  the  novel  was  no- 
ticeable. **  Part  of  the  Property'*  has  far 
more  sustained  excellence,  and  indicates  a 
ripening  of  skill  which  affirms  a  rising  light. 
Miss  Whitby  does  not  depart  from  the  con- 
ventional lines  of  the  English  novel.  She  is 
in  no  way  daringly  original  and  never  dis- 
posed to  the  use  of  extravagant  and  sen  na- 
tional features  of  current  life,  nor  of  abnor- 
mal character.  Her  people  are  largely  the  stock 
personages  of  English  fiction,  which,  what- 
ever else  may  be  its  faults,  seeks  to  be  soberiy 
true  in  the  genend  to  English  life  and  sym- 
pathy. English  life  has  a  large  element  of 
Philistinism,  and  for  this  just  cause  English 
fiction  is  stamped  in  considerable  measure  by 
the  same  trait.  But  whether  the  same  type 
is  dead  or  living  to  the  finger  tips  is  a  ques- 
tion of  what  the  writer  puts  into  it.  Mar- 
garet Chamberlain,  John  Anstruther,  Jocelyn 
Carew,  Mr.  Lovett,  Mrs.  Lindsay,  etc.,  are 
thoroughly  English  personages,  such  as  could 
not  exist  outside  of  the  formative  influences 
of  English  life — but  how  full  of  force  and 
genuineness  they  are !  One  feels  as  if  he 
could  speak  to  them  and  get  an  answer  from 
the  dumb  pages.    The  intense  vitality  of  the 
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book  reminds  one  of  Bhoda  Brooghton  at 
her  best.  Margaret  Chamberlain  and  Jo- 
celyn  Garew,  about  whom  the  interest  of 
the  story  mainly  moves,  are  admirably  con- 
trasted with  each  other,  and,  without  be- 
ing antitheses,  throw  each  other  into  strong- 
er light.  The  man  is  strong,  reticent,  cool- 
headed,  and  far-sighted,  master  of  himself 
and  consequently  of  others,  stern  yet  ten- 
der, and  dominated  by  a  vigorous  sense  of 
duty  ;  the  woman  sweet,  gentle,  and  full  of 
the  finest  fibre  of  her  sex,  but  stormy,  impul- 
sive, and  passionate  withal,  with  a  fascinating 
but  most  unwise  way  of  wearing  her  heart  on 
her  sleeve.  Grandfather  Anstrnther  is  a 
clever  variation  of  the  headstrong,  selfish, 
bigoted,  but  yet  warm-hearted  old  man  in 
English  drama  and  fiction  with  which  we  are 
so  well  acquainted. 

Without  attempting  to  give  details  of  the 
story,  it  may  be  briefly  narrated  that  Mar- 
garet, the  fruit  of  a  love  marriage,  has  been 
supported  by  her  Grandfather  Anstruther  far 
away  from  himself,  till  she  arrives  at  the  age 
of  eighteen.  The  old  man  in  the  mean  time 
having  contracted  a  second  marriage  and  ac- 
quired a  stepson,  Jocelyn  Carew,  has  become 
devotedly  fond  of  the  latter,  and  his  great 
hope  is  to  settle  his  estate  consistently  with  his 
affections  and  sense  of  duty  by  marrying 
Jocelyn  and  Margaret.  When  the  young  lady 
first  makes  her  home  with  her  grandfather, 
and  is  informed  of  the  destiny  proposed  by 
that  despotic  person,  she  revolts  violently, 
and  it  is  in  the  gradual  melting  of  this  dislike 
into  liking,  and  finally  into  the  tenderest  affec- 
tion, that  the  main  interest  of  the  story  is  in- 
volved. Why  she  does  not  marry  the  man  so 
worthy  of  her,  and  to  whom  both  interest 
and  inclination  so  strongly  point,  the  reader 
may  discover  for  himself.  The  great  attrac- 
tion of  the  book,  aside  from  its-  deft  and  skil- 
ful construction,  which  contains  a  succession 
of  incidents  similar  to  those  of  everyday  life, 
is  twofold.  First,  the  people  are  so  true 
and  real  that  we  take  them  inevitably  into 
our  friendship  as  we  would  living  people  ; 
secondly,  the  talk  of  the  novel  is  full  of  bright 
and  racy  thoaght,  sharp  repartee,  and  clever 
mots,  which  drop  from  the  lips  of  the  speakers 
with  careless  ease  and  grace.  Altogether,  it  is 
a  story  of  sterling  merit — perhaps  it  has  some- 
thing like  genius  in  it,  though  this  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  lightly  said.  One  need  not  hesi- 
tate to  call  it  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the 
year,  and  Miss  Whitby's  reputation  is  per- 
manently assured  by  it. 
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Am  Indian  association,  known  as  the  Pure 
Literature  Society— the  object  of  which  is  to 
translate  into  the  vernaculars,  and  to  dis- 
seminate in  cheap  form  throughout  the  coun- 
try, light  wholesome  reading,  to  supplant,  if 
possible,  the  nauseous  presentments  of  Eng. 
lish  life  which  certain  smart  Bengali  writers 
have  of  late  been  putting  into  oireulation  -is 
in  difficulties  about  a  proposed  Guzerati 
edition  of  Dickens.  Naturally  **  Pickwick" 
comes  first  to  the  front.  However,  the  vexed 
question  does  not  seem  to  concern  the  tre- 
mendous problem  of  rendering  such  a  char- 
acter as  Sam  Weller  comprehensible  to  the 
native  intellect.  It  appears  rather  that  there 
are  one  or  two  Nonoonformist  ministers  on 
the  committee,  who  are  dismayed  at  the  idea 
of  introducing  a  Mr.  Stiggins  to  the  Indian 
public  !  Whatever  weight  the  objection  may 
be  entitled  to,  one  thing  is  certain  :  the  Pure 
Literature  Society  are  contemplating  an  al- 
most impossible  task  in  much  too  light-hearted 
a  spirit.  Imagine  the  poor  Indian  ryot  brood, 
ing  over  the  vagaries  of  Daniel  Quilp  or  Sarah 
Gamp  I  Does  the  Society  accept  the  respon- 
sibility  of  intruding  on  Hindoo  mythology 
new  and  eccentric  incarnations  of  Vishnu  and 
of  the  goddess  Kali  ? 

In  October  Messrs.  Longman  propose  to 
publish  the  two  final  volumes  of  Mr.  Lecky's 
"  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury.*' As  Mr.  Lecky  annoanoed  in  his  sixth 
volume,  he  has  devoted  the  concluding  por- 
tion of  his  work  to  a  careful  examination  of 
one  of  the  most  critical  and  contested  periods 
of  Irish  history.  The  recall  of  Lord  Fitz- 
William,  the  extension  of  Irish  conspiracy  and 
its  relations  with  France,  the  rise  and  influ- 
ence  of  the  Orange  Association,  the  rebellion 
of  1798,  the  Legislative  Union,  and  the  failure 
of  the  measures  of  Catholic  relief  which  Pitt 
intended  to  be  the  immediate  sequel  of  the 
Union,  are  the  chief  subjects  dealt  with  in 
these  volumes.  Mr.  Lecky  has  had,  it  is  said, 
access  to  important  manuscript  materials — 
often  of  a  most  confidential  character— which 
no  previous  historian  has  used,  and  which 
throw  much  new  light  on  some  portions  of 
his  subject.  The  volumes  will  be  published 
in  the  United  States  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  report  comes  from  Copenhagen  that 
Professor  Sdderberg,  of  Lund,  has  discovered 
in  a  museum  at  Florence  the  lost  fragments 
of  the  Franks  Casket,  of  which  the  remainder 
is  among  the  most  valued  possessions  of  the 
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British  Museum.  The  casket  is  made  of  the 
bone  of  whales,  carved  with  figures,  and  with 
Buoio  ioscriptions  of  the  eighth  centurj, 
which  Professor  Stephens  attribates  to  the 
North  of  England.  The  newly  foond  portions 
include  a  representation  of  a  scene  from  the 
Sigurd  myth,  explained  by  Bunio  inscriptions. 

Thb  latest  venture  in  cheap  publishing  is 
the  "  Japanese  Library*'  of  Messrs.  Cassell — 
BO- called,  apparently,  from  the  designs  in 
water-color  on  the  covers,  which  vary  for  each 
volume.  The  first  peculiarity  that  strikes 
the  eye  is  that  they  are  printed  on  paper  so 
thjn  as  to  require  to  be  doubled  in  order  that 
the  ink  may  not  show  through.  The  result  is 
that  the  volumes  are  perfectly  limp  and  may 
be  rolled  up  and  otherwise  maltreated  without 
suffering— an  advantage  for  travellers.  An- 
other peculiarity  is  that  they  are  published  at 
It  net  price,  which  allows'  no  margin  to  the 
discount  booksellers.  Some  dozen  volumes 
have  already  appeared  in  this  series,  among 
which  we  may  mention  **  Ivanhoe,"  **  Oliver 
Twist,"  "  Handy  Andy,'  and  '*  The  Ingoldsby 
Legends. " 

Toe  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  has  now 
ready  for  issue  the  new  map  of  Palestine, 
upon  which  Mr.  George  Armstrong,  the  assist- 
ant secretary,  has  long  been  engaged.  It  is 
on  the  scale  of  three -eighths  of  an  inch  to  the 
mile  ;  and  it  takes  in  both  sides  of  the  Jor- 
dan, extending  to  Baalbek  and  Damascus  in 
the  north,  and  to  Kadesh  Barnea  in  the  south. 
All  modem  names  are  in  black  ;  over  these 
are  printed  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha 
names  in  red,  and  New  Testament,  Josephus, 
and  Talmudic  names  in  blue,  thus  showing 
at  a  glance  all  the  identifications  of  sites  that 
have  been  ascertained.  A  companion  map, 
showing  the  elevations  by  raised  contour 
lines,  is  also  approaching  completion. 

"  We  are  asked  to  say, "  says  the  Athenceum, 
"that  'The  Sin  of  Joost  Avelingh,'  which 
we  lately  praised,  and  which  has  passed 
through  several  editions,  is  not  a  translation 
from  the  Dutch,  but  was  originally  written 
in  English  by  the  author,  a  Dutchman.  A 
number  of  journals,  both  in  England  and 
America,  have  asserted  the  contrary,  and  '  in 
consequence,'  the  author  writes  to  us,  '  I  am 
credited  with  a  literary  fame  in  my  own  coun- 
try to  which  I  have  absolutely  no  claim.' 


I  ft 


Mbssbs.  Lonobian  &  Co.,  of  London,  have 
in  the  press  **  The  Letters  and  Correspond- 
ence of  John  Henry  Newman  during  his  Life 
in  the  English  Church,  with  a  brief  Autobio- 


graphical Memoir."  These  letters  have  been 
arranged  and  edited,  at  Cardinal  Newman's 
request,  by  the  editor  of  the  letters  of  the  late 
Professor  J.  B.  Mozley,  D.D. 

It  is  understood  that  Major  Barttelot's 
diary  and  his  letters  written  to  his  family 
from  Africa  will  be  published  early  in  the 
autumn.  This  book  will  probably  throw 
fresh  light  on  a  portion  of  the  Stanley  expe- 
dition not  yet  fully  explained. 

Messbs.  Pabkeb  &  Co.,  of  Oxford,  conjointly 
with  the  Christian  Literature  Company,  of 
New  York,  are  publishing  by  subscription  a  new 
series  of  English  translations  of  the  more  im- 
portant writings  of  the  Nicene  and  PostNicene 
Fathers,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Dr. 
Henry  Wace,  Principal  of  King's  College,  and 
Dr.  Philip  Schaff.  of  New  York.  The  first 
volume,  ''Eusebius,"  notwithstanding  some 
difficulties  causing  delay,  will  be  issued,  it  is 
expected,  immediately.  The  series  will  consist 
of  about  fourteen  volumes. 

Mb.  Edmund  Gossb  has  completed  his  life 
of  his  father,  Mr.  P.  H.  Gosse,  and  it  will  be 
published  early  in  the  autumn  by  Messrs. 
Eegan  Paul  &  Co.,  of  London.  The  minute 
particulars  which  it  gives  of  social  life  in  the 
colony  of  Newfoundland,  where  the  natural- 
ist resided  from  1827  to  1835,  will  have  a 
special  interest  at  this  moment,  when  public 
attention  is  so  much  concentrated  on  that 
island.  Mr.  Gosse's  later  adventures  as  a 
farmer  in  Canada,  a  schoolmaster  in  Alabama, 
and  a  collecting  naturalist  in  Jamaica  may 
also  be  expected  to  attract  interest  by  their 
novelty.  He  spent  a  year  in  the  heart  of  the 
Southern  States  at  a  time  of  which  hardly  any 
other  record  describing  social  life  on  the  plan- 
tations exists. 

The  late  Emperor  i>^iedrioh,  says  the  Tdg- 
Uche  RundschaUf  made  a  large  collection  of  the 
oorrespondence  of  the  late  Queen  Elizabeth 
of  Prussia,  for  whose  intellectual  gifts  he  had 
a  great  admiration,  with  the  intention  of 
writing  a  biography  of  his  aunt.  There  is  a 
myth  in  Germany  that  this  princess,  who  was 
educated  a  Boman  Catholic,  and  became  a 
convert  to  Protestantism  on  her  marriage  to 
the  King  of  Prussia,  was  in  secret  a  promoter 
of  her  earlier  belief.  The  late  Emperor  be- 
lieved that  the  publication  of  her  letters  would 
definitely  put  an  end  to  this  popular  error. 
His  early  death  of  oourse  stopped  the  work, 
but  the  materials  remain  in  excellent  order, 
ready  for  a  capable  editor. 
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The  great  Biickert  festiyal,  which  was  to 
haTe  taken  place  at  his  native  town,  Schwein- 
fnrt,  on  May  16ih,  1889,  his  centenary  birth- 
day, will  be  held  next  October.  The  Well- 
known  novelist  Felix  Dahn  will  recite,  on  the 
unveiling  of  the  poet's  statae,  a  poem  written 
by  hiin  for  the  occasion. 

The  eminent  jurist  Professor  A.  von  Bul- 
merincq,  who  was  a  great  anthority  on  inter- 
national law,  died  recently  at  Stuttgart  after 
a  sadden  illness.  Bom  in  1822  at  Biga,  he 
made  for  himself  a  name  by  several  forensic 
works,  snoh  as  his  "  Systematik  des  VOlker- 
rechts*'  and  his  "  De  Natnra  Prinoipiomm 
Jnris  inter  Gentes  Positivi,"  and  was  in  con- 
sequence appointed  Professor  of  the  Law  of 
Nations  at  Dorpat.  In  1875  he  settled  in  Ger- 
many, and  in  1882  he  was  appointed  succes- 
sor of  Biuntschli  at  Heidelberg.  While  at 
Dorpat  he  greatly  benefited  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces by  his  efforts  for  their  material  welfare 
and  intellectual  improvement. 

The  Berliner  TageblaU  announces  a  recent 
discovery  by  Professor  Pozdneef,  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, at  the  National  Library  of  Paris.  This 
is  a  Manchd  manuscript  which  may  prove  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  Orientalists,  and 
which  he  declares  to  be  of  more  ancient  date 
than  the  recently  discovered  inscription  at 
Oorea.  The  manuscript,  which  numbers  one 
hundred  and  sixty-one  leaves,  made  of  Chinese 
paper,  ail  fully  covered  with  writing,  is  said 
to  have  been  acquired  by  the  great  French 
library,  in  some  unknown  way,  toward  the 
end  of  the  last  century. 

On  August  19th  at  Vik,  near  Yexid,  the 
Swedish  writer  Br.  Peter  August  GOdecke  died 
at  the  age  of  fifty.  He  had  been  rector  of  the 
College  of  Vexid  ifince  1880.  His  poems, 
novels,  dramas,  ai^  studies  were  numerous, 
and  he  was  a  careful  student  of  early  Scandi- 
navian literature  and  life.  Gddecke*s  trans- 
lation of  the  "  Edda"  into  Swedish  is  a  classic. 
Per  Adolf  Ljungberg,  the  Church  historian  of 
the  Swedish  diocese  of  Vesteras,  died  at  his 
parsonage  of  By  on  the  15th  inst.,  aged  sev- 
enty *one. 

SoifB  MS.  fragments  of  Dante* s  **  Divina 
Commedia*'  have  been  found  at  Sarzana  in 
two  parchment  rolls,  discovered  among  the 
papers  left  by  Signer  De  Tomei,  a  notary. 
They  are  of  great  importance  as  they  belong  to 
one  of  the  first  copies  of  the  poem  ever  made. 
The  Biblioteca  Maroiana  of  Venice  has  recently 
acquired  a  valuable  codex  of  the  "Divina 
Commedia,"  written  in'  the  first  half  of  the 


fifteenth  century,  in  semi -Gothic  characters, 
and  with  marginal  notes  in  Latin  made  by 
the  same  hand.  The  ms.  belonged  to  the  rich 
library  of  the  Counts  Piloni  of  Belluno. 

Pbofessob  L  Gumi,  known  by  his  essay  on 
the  legal  Coptic  mss.  of  the  British  Museum, 
has  just  published  in  Borne  some  funereal  He- 
brew  inscriptions  of  the  first  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  recently  found  in  the  Txaste- 
vexe.  Several  of  the  names  therein  are  still 
represented  in  the  Israelite  oonununity  of 
Bome. 

Ik  October  will  be  ptlblished  the  two  filial 
volumes  of  Mr.  Leoky's  **  History  of  England 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century."  As  Mr.  Lecky 
announced  in  his  sixth  volume,  he  has  de- 
voted the  concluding  portion  of  his  work  to  a 
careful  examination  of  one  of  the  most  criti- 
cal and  contested  periods  of  Irish  history. 
The  recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  the  extension 
of  Irish  conspiracy  and  its  relations  with 
France,  the  rise  and  influence  of  the  Orange 
Association,  the  rebellion  of  1798,  the  Legis- 
lative Union,  and  the  failure  of  the  measures 
of  Catholic  relief  which  Pitt  intended  to  be 
the  immediate  sequel  of  the  Union,  are  the 
chief  subjects  dealt  with  in  these  volumes. 
Mr.  Lecky  has  had  access  to  important  manu- 
script materials — often  of  a  most  confidential 
character — which  no  previous  historian  has 
used,  and  which  throw  much  new  light  on 
some  portions  of  his  subject. 

Pbofessob  H.  Logeman,  of  Ghent,  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  discover  a  hitherto  un- 
known Anglo-Saxon  inscription  at  Brussels. 
In  the  cathedral  of  that  city  (St.  Michel  et  St. 
Gudule),  there  is  preserved  among  the  sacred 
relics  a  cross  which  purports  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  existing  pieces  of  the  Holy  Bood. 
This  cross  has  a  silver  rim,  and  also  silver 
ornamentation  on  its  back.  The  rim  bears 
an  inscription  in  An^o-Saxon,  recording  the 
names  of  two  brothers  who  caused  it  to  be 
made  for  the  soul*s  rest  of  a  third.  On  the 
back  the  name  of  the  artist  is  given—"  Drah- 
mal  ...  me  worhte.'*  Professor  Logemau 
proposes  to  publish  a  full  account  of  the 
cross  and  its  inscription  in  a  Belgian  periodi- 
cal. 

A  ciBCULAB  was  handed  round  at  the  Con- 
ference du  Livre  at  Antwerp  by  an  American 
Swedenborgian  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Eugene  J. 
£..  Schreck,  who  is  desirous  of  finding  a  lost 
book  of  Swedenborg*s,  containing  two  thou- 
and  numbered  paragraphs  on  Marriage.    The 
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MS.  is  not  in  the  possession  of  Swedenborg's 
heirs,  nor  is  it  known  what  has  become  of  it. 

A  CONTBID0TOB  to  the  AthmoBwn  gosups 
about  the  late  Cardinal  Newman  on  the  liter- 
ary side  of  his  oharaoter.  The  great  cardinal 
had  been  from  early  yonth  a  devoted  admirer 
of  Walter  Scott.  This  correspondent  says : 
**  In  later  years  he  lamented  when  he  saw 
Scott  pnt  aside  by  Oratory  schoolboys  in 
favor  of  writers  of  fiction  who  were  current, 
bat  will  never  be  classic.  He  delighted  in 
those  early  days  to  htor  Scott's  poetry  read 
aload  ;  nor  was  it  only  its  cozrency  that  oom- 
mended  it  to  him.  On  such  models  in  verse 
he  formed  himself,  admiring  Grabbe,  and  be- 
stowing npon  Sou  they 's  '  Thalaba '  a  feeling 
for  which  admiration  is  too  weak  a  term. 
Byron  he  easily  tolerated  as  a  poet.  Obvi- 
oasly,  therefore,  of  poetical  poetry  he  was  not 
one  of  the  inner  worshippers ;  and  although 
it  was  a  convenient  convention  for  those  who 
thought  Reason  and  Rome  the  two  incompati- 
ble  B's  to  8ay»  as  Sir  James  Stephen  once  did 
in  a  letter  to  Napier,  that  Newman  was  highly 
imaginative,  a  oloeer  observation  will  show 
that  it  was  precisely  in  imagination  and  in 
fancy  that  Cardinal  NewmanV  limitations  as 
a  writer  are  found  ;  that  in  these  departments 
the  mastery  in  contemporary  prose  is  with 
Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Newman's  ab- 
sence of  dramatic  fancy  accounts  for  his  own 
failure  as  a  constructor  of  the  two  stories  he 
attempted,  not  for  art's  sake,  but  for  religion's. 
The  deep  feeling  which  he  associates  with  re- 
ligious doctrine  in  '  The  Dream  of  Gerontius  ' 
will  be  mistaken  for  Imagination  only  by  those 
who  are  not  cognizant  of  Catholic  teaching 
and  of  the  depth  of  sincerity  with  which  New- 
man  held  it.  The  verses  to  which  the  public 
has  given  the  title  of  '  Lead,  kindly  Light  * — 
correcting  the  author's  own  curiously  inapt 
title  of  *  The  Pillar  of  Cloud  '—remain  a  great 
hymn  because  the  real  emotion  of  the  writer 
is  mysteriously  felt  iu  them,  despite  the  un- 
imaginative use  of  moors  and  fens  and  crags 
and  torrent  rills  to  symbolize  spiritual  doubts  ; 
and  despite,  too,  the  reproach  the  writer 
offers  himself  and  the  good  daylight  by  accus- 
ing himself  of  having  loved  the  '  garish  day,' 
though  he  is  praying  for  light,  and,  in  his  last 
line,  anticipates  with  joy  the  dawn. 

' '  But  each  man  must  speak  for  himself  in 
these  things  ;  and  I  am  just  brought  to  a 
atandstill  by  remembering,  to  my  confusion, 
that  Mr.  B.  H.  Button  places  *  Callista '  at  the 
head  of  all  Cardinal  Newman's  works — and 


this  because  of  its  'marvellous imagination.' 
Iv  was  the  '  Apologia '  that  breathed  new  life 
into  George  Eliot.  The  old  sermons  of  Oxford 
days  are  treasured  as  incomparable  by  those 
who  are,  perhaps,  Anglicans  &rst  and  critics 
afterward.  Lord  Coleridge,  calling  all  the 
works  of  Newman  as  witness,  deUvers  judg. 
ment  on  him  as  the  greatest  modem  master  of 
style,  with  the  apparent  concurrence  of  the 
whole  court  of  men  of  letters,  including  Mr. 
John  Morley.  It  was  '  The  Dream  of  Geron- 
tius '  that  did  not  abandon  Gordon  at  Khar- 
toum." 
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YiLLAOx  Almshouses. — ^If  God  should  ever 
grant  me  five  thousand  pounds,  which  I  may 
without  injustice  to  others  spend  in  a  lump 
during  my  own  lifetime,  I  hereby  promise  and 
vow  that  I  will  indulge  myself  to  the  extent 
of  the  aforesaid  five  thousand  pounds  in  giv- 
ing shape  and  form  to  an  old  whim  or  dream. 
I  will  buy  half  an  acre  of  land,  and  in  it  I  will 
build  a  humble  row  of  five  little  houses,  each 
with  its  own  little  garden,  and  each  with  its 
own  little  patch  of  land.  There  shall  be  orna- 
mental trees  planted,  and  there  shall  be  a  good 
fence  all  round,  and  there  shall  be  a  frontage 
to  the  road,  and  there  shall  be  at  least  one 
well  of  water,  and  there  shall  be  the  best  pos- 
sible drainage.  To  the  occupants  of  each 
house  there  shall  be  allowed  six  shillings  a 
week,  and  there  shall  be  a  surplus  income  set 
apart  for  repairs  and  contingencies.  There 
shall  be  a  board — or  a  bench— of  governors, 
or  managers,  or  trustees,  to  whom  the  over- 
sight or  management  of  the  said  houses  shall 
be  entrusted,  who  shall  be  tied  and  bound  by 
as  few  hard  and  fast  rules  as  possible,  consist- 
ent with  providing  for  the  absolutely  neces- 
saiy  requirements  of  health,  decency,  and 
cleanlineas.  The  area  from  which  the  gover- 
nors shall  be  chosen  shall  be  wider  than  any 
single  parish,  and  so  shall  the  area  be  from 
which  the  inmates  of  the  houses  may  be 
elected,  and  no  one  shall  have  the  right  to 
claim  priority  of  election  over  anyone  else. 
As  I  will  allow  of  no  disqualification  for  ad- 
mission except  such  as  the  managers  may  from 
time  to  time  lay  down  for  their  own  guid- 
ance, so  I  will  allow  no  one  to  be  irremovable 
from  his  or  her  house  in  cases  where  it  shall 
seem  necessary  for  the  managers  to  exercise 
their  right  and  power  of  dismissal.  I  will  set 
down  my  houses  at  least  three  miles  from  any 
market  town,  and,  if  it  may  be  so,  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of   a  mile  frgm    the   parish 
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church,  whither  the  old  folk  may  resort  if  and 
when  they  can  and  are  so  disposed.  When  I 
think  of  my  model  almshouses— as  I  often  do 
— I  really  qaite  envy  those  dear  old  people 
hobbling  in  and  out  of  one  another's  houses, 
and  gossiping,  and  peeping,  and  sunning 
themselves,  and  telling  stories  —  dreadful 
stories— and  squabbling  to  their  hearts'  con- 
tent ;  of  course  they  will— and  be  all  the  bet- 
ter and  happier  for  their  little  tiffs.  And  then 
I  think,  too,  of  other  scenes  ;  of  how  the  light 
will  fade  and  fade  in  the  old  eyes,  and  of  the 
peacef  cd  sleep  in  which  the  spirit  will  return 
to  God  who  gave  it,  and  the  little  house  left 
empty  for  awhile  till  it  is  made  sweet  and 
neat  and  smiling  for  the  next  comer.  And  I 
cannot  help  saying  to  myself,  as  I  think  of  all 
this  and  a  great  deal  more,  "Oh,  my  dear  old 
Biddy  !  we'll  always  do  what  we  can  for  you 
in  our  small  way  :  we  will  try  and  smooth 
your  pillow,  and  come  and  speak  of  the  great 
hope,  and  make  the  best  of  what  we  have  for 
you,  and  you  won't  doubt  us  ?  But  I  wish — 
yes,  I  do  so  very  much  wish— you  were  in  an 
almshouse  such  as  we  talk  of  and  dream  of 
sometimes.  Such  a  one  as  should  not  be  very 
far  off,  you  know,  where  we  could  come  and 
look  at  you,  as  we  do  now,  and  have  our  little 
talks  and  little  secret  communings,  but  a  little 
home  that  might  be  just  a  trifle  more  brigbt 
and  smiling  than  the  oue  we  wot  of  now, 
Biddy  !" — Rev,  Dr,  Jessopp,  in  the  •'  Nineteenth 
Century, " 

The  Mabch  of  Choleba.  —  When  some 
months  ago  the  Turkish  authorities  asserted 
the  extinction  or  non-existence  of  cholera  in 
Syria,  while  Russian  consular  agents  main- 
tained that  it  was  Htiil  hovering  about  on  the 
borders  of  the  Persian  and  Ottoman  empires, 
we  expressed  our  conviction  that  the  sub- 
sidence  of  the  epidemic  was  merely  what 
might  be  expected  at  that  season,  and  that  it 
would  reappear  with  the  return  of  spring. 
And  so  it  is  ;  cholera  is  reported  now  as  hav- 
ing broken  .out  on  the  Imperial  domains  of 
Djedil  and  in  the  village  of  Bellek,  near  Bag- 
dad, where  six  persons  have  died  out  of  thir- 
teen attacked.  Bagdad  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  epidemic  last  year,  whence  it  was  car- 
ried by  the  river  boats,  far  up  the  Tigris.  We 
believe  that  the  Foreign  Office  received  in- 
formation of  its  occurrence  as  far  north  as 
Diabekr  and  Erzeroum,  though  in  the  latter 
case  it  was  more  probably  conveyed  by  road 
from  Tabruz.  But,  though  it  may  thus  ap- 
pear to  have  receded,  such  a  ph^iomenon 


would  be  without  precedent.  When,  in  1847, 
it  seemed  to  invade  India  from  Turkestan, 
or,  in  1865,  it  appeared  in  Armenia  after  it 
had  ravaged  Constantinople  and  Salonki,  it 
was  not  retreating  but  performing  a  flank 
movement,  and  doubling  on  its  own  advance, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  spread  of  influenza  to 
India  and  Australia  after  it  had  overrun  all 
Europe.  Cholera  requires  human  intercourse 
for  its  conveyance,  certain  meteorological  and 
local  conditions  for  its  development,  and  the 
ingestion  of  specifically  infected  water,  etc., 
for  its  communication.  Thus,  while  it  will 
cross  the  Atlantic  in  a  fortnight,  it  marches 
by  slow  stages  through  lands  where  railways 
are  still  unknown,  retiring  into  winter  quar- 
ters when  traffic  and  travel  are  suspended,  to 
reopen  the  campaign  with  the  return  of  warm 
weather,  which  is  naturally  earlier  in  the 
south  and  the  plains  than  in  northern  or 
mountainous  regions.  In  the  winter  of 
1846-4?  it  had  reached  precisely  the  same 
points  as  it  did  last  autumn,  and  in  like  man- 
ner withdrew  for  a  time  to  the  lower  valley  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  recrossing  .the 
mountains  and  plateau  of  Armenia  in  the 
spring,  reaching  Astrakhan  and  Jagauony  in 
July,  and  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  in 
September,  when,  with  the  approach  of  win- 
ter, it  disappeared  only  to  break  out  with  re-' 
newed  intensity,  and,  as  it  had  travelled  with 
tenfold  greater  rapidity  along  the  good  mili- 
tary roads  between  the  Caucasus  and  the  cap- 
itals than  it  had  previously  done  through 
Persia,  so  when  once  it  touched  the  margin  of 
the  restless  life  and  commercial  activity  of 
Europe  it  was  drawn  into  the  vortex,  and 
there  was  not  a  country  or  large  town  but  had 
been  invaded  before  the  summer  was  over. 
If  we  may  venture  to  prophesy,  we  would  say 
that  it  will  not  proceed  farther  up  the  Tigris 
Valley,  but,  travelling  by  the  Euphrates,  will 
be  next  heard  of  at  Aleppo,  and  perhaps  Bey- 
rout,  and  it  will  enter  Egvpt  vid  Yeddah  and 
Suez,  and  then  leave  Alexandria  for  the  Lev. 
antine  and  Mediterranean  ports.  From  Ta- 
bruz it  will  take  the  route  vid  Erzeroum  and 
Trebizond  to  Constantinople,  Odessa,  and  by 
Baku,  Tiflis,  Derbent,  and  Astrakhan  over 
Eussia. — British  Medical  Journal . 

Coffined,  but  not  Bubied.  —  There  are 
other  matters  connected  with  the  disposal  of 
the  dead  besides  the  mere  method  of  disin. 
tegration  which  may  well  engage  the  attention 
of  reformers.  Among  these  is  the  privilege 
allowed  to  undertakers,  and  occasionally  ex- 
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ercised  by  them,  of  remoTing  to  their  own 
establiBhments  bodies    intended   for    burial. 
However  convenient,  this  castom  is  not  free 
from  serious  objection  on  sanitary  groands, 
as  mast  be  evident  from  the  history  of  a  case 
lately  investigated  by  Mr.  Hicks.     The  body 
of  an  infant,  after  examination  by  the  coro- 
ner, was  dnly  certified,  and  removed  by  an 
undertaker  in  a  coffin  to  his  shop  in  prepara- 
tion  for   burial.      Meanwhile,  however,   the 
certificate  was  mislaid  or  in  some  way  dis- 
posed of,  and  could  not  be  found.     Burial 
was  postponed  from  day  to  day  in  the  hope  of 
recovering  the  lost  paper  till  nearly  a  month 
had  elapsed.     Finally,  application  had  to  be 
made  for  a  second  certificate,  which  again  en- 
tailed a  fresh  inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  identi- 
fication,  and  this  at  a  time  when  putrefaction 
was  far  advanced.     We  need  not  be  surprised 
that  the  coroner  commented  strongly  on  the. 
incident,  and  proposed  in  future  to  forbid  the 
removal  of  bodies  from  the  mortuary  before 
the  day  of  burial.     This,  indeed,  is  the  most 
natural  and  effectual  mode  of  preventing  the 
occurrence  of  such  obvious  neglect  of  health 
and  decency  as  distinguished  the  case  in  ques- 
tion.    The  prohibition  suggested  could  injure 
no  one,  since  the  liberty  of  removal  allowed 
to  undertakers  is  but  little  used,  and  is  by  no 
means  necessary. — Lancet, 

The  Cockney  Language. — The  speech  of 
Londoners,  who  are  Londoners  and  nothing 
else,  whose  bones,  which  will  never  be  old, 
were  made  in  London,  has  attracted  the  notice 
of  a  philologist.  Perhaps  we  should  rather 
call  Uie  author  of  "  Thenks  Awf 'lly  **  (Field  & 
Tuer)  a  phonologist,  for  it  is  pronunciation, 
not  words  and  idioms,  that  he  studies.  He 
is  not  himself  a  purist,  though  perhaps  he  is 
one  of  Mr.  Henry  James's  young  peers  ;  for 
he  says  about  his  sketches  that  he  '*  h)is  often 
wished  the  beastly  things  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.**  They  are  w^at  he  calls  them  ;  for  they 
are  hideous  illustrations  of  stupidity,  cruelty, 
narrowness,  and  other  vices  which  come 
naturally  to  idlers  in  an  ugly  and  endless 
town.  The  typical  Cockney  of  the  sketches  is 
a  cowardly  and  brutal  young  ruffian,  by  no 
means  always  of  the  poorest  class.  Of  youth 
he  has  nothing  but  the  callousness  and  the 
love  of  fun,  and  his  fun  invariably  takes  the 
shape  of  hurting  some  inoffensive  beast  or 
person.  His  idea  of  sport  in  literature  is  an 
account  of  a  rough-and-tumble  prize  fight ; 
his  diversion  in  practice  is  pushing  people 
About  in  the  street.    Touth  must  have  some 


indulgence  of  the  hunting  instinct,  and  this 
young  man,  like  many  others  of  better  educa- 
tion, hunts  oats.     What  else  can  he  pursue  in 
London  ?    How  he  lives  is  a  mystery,  though 
the  mystery  is  partly  explained  by  one  of  the 
characters.      He   does  not  beg,   for  he  has 
neither  the  right  physiognomy  nor  the  profes- 
sional appeal.    He  rather  despises  beggars, 
though  their  business  is  good,  because  they 
have  neither  the  energy  to  work,  the  pluck  to 
steal,  nor  the  ingenuity  to  devise  **  sells  **  and 
Sivindles.    Of  these  swindles  the  Author  de- 
scribes   one,   in  which  he  gives   himself   a 
ridiculous  part.     He  meets  a  midshipman  in 
the  Metropolitan  Railway.    The  midshipman 
has  been  on  an  old  Dibdinian  spree,  and  talks 
like  this  :   **  Vd  h  leviay  watch  the  ether  dy, 
a  present   from    the   guvner,   sawlid    gowld 
chronometer,  with  about  *arf  a  dezzen  little 
flees  which  towld  joo  all  sorts  er  things,**  and 
so  forth.    Surely  no  sane  person  could  believe 
in  a  midshipman  whose  speech  so  readily  be- 
wrayed  him  ;  but  the  author  believes,  buys  his 
pawn-tickets,  and,  of  course,  is  swindled.    The 
watch  is  of  pinchbeck,  the  rings  are  paste. 
A  citizen  who  can  credit  a  naval  officer  of  this 
description  is  born  to  be  a  victim.     Another 
**lay'*  is  to  pretend  gratitude  for  a  loan  to 
yourself.     As  a  poor  newspaper  boy,  you  de- 
posit a  cheap  chair  of  Austrian  make  as  a 
specimen  of  your  own  skill  in  carpentry,  and 
you  raise  a  large  loan  on  the  evidence  of  your 
industry  and  gratitude.     A  much  more  inno- 
eent,  and  even  touching,  artifice  is  to  gather 
shells  from  the  new  gravel  in  Kensington  Gar- 
dens, and  present  them  to  children  accom- 
panied by  tenderhearted    mothers.       **  Lor 
blesh  you,  there*s  undids  o*  wize  uv  earning  a 
livin'  in  the  streets.**     Here  we  find  a  trace 
of  euphony.     You  say  **  o*  **  for  **  of  **  before 
a  consonant,  "  uv  '  for  '*  of  **  before  a  vowel, 
to  avoid  the  elision. 

Laziness,  that  great  cause  of  phonetic  de- 
cay, is  the  chief  element  in  making  the  Cock- 
ney dialect.  To  drop  *'  r's,**  and  **  h*s,**  and 
"g*s'*  at  the  end  of  the  participle  is  not 
peculiar  to  one  town,  or  one  set  of  society. 
Alcibiades,  as  we  know,  was  too  languid  to 
sound  his  "  r's,**  and  substituted  "  I's."  The 
ancient  **  w  '*  for  '*  r  **  has  gone  out  since  the 
Crimean  War;  but  the  **g**  is  dropped  in 
participles — as  '*  shootin',**  "  rowin*,"  and  so 
on— by  persons  ambitious  of  fashion.  The 
other  Cockney  peculiarity  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Essex  dialect ;  it  consists  in  a 
whine,  and  in  substituting  the  sharpest  possi- 
ble vowel  sound  for  the  right  one.     They 
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all  ase  "  ei  "  for  the  sharp  **  a" — as  in  "  pei- 
per."  No  newsboy,  like  the  boj  in  Dickens, 
relieves  the  monotony  of  his  labors  by  al- 
ternating Paper,  pepper,  piper;  popper,  and 
pnpper.  They  inyariably  say  "  piper,**  bnt 
if  yoQ  ask  them  for  the  "piper,**  by  way 
of  being  intelligible,  they  do  not  tinder- 
Btand.  When  yon  cross  the  Border  from 
Berwick-on- Tweed  as  far  as  Perth,  they  do 
not  say  **  news,*'  bnt  *'  nUse  **  paper.  Cock* 
neys  make  "  month  '*  into  "  menth,*'  "  lady** 
into  "lydfee,**  "once**  into  *•  wence,* *  "  oh** 
into  "  ow,"  where  the  whine  of  the  dialect  is 
very  audible,  but  we  do  not  think  that  they 
turn  •*  you**  into  "  joo.**  The  spelling  of 
school-children  proves  that  they  pronounce 
"nice**  as  "nicet.**  By  attending  to  these 
simple  principles,  and  by  cutting  all  words, 
in  every  possible  way,  anyone  may  become  an 
expert  in  the  lingo  of  Cockneydom.  Probably 
the  whine  and  the  vowels  are  really  old,  and 
part,  as  we  have  said,  of  a  local  dialect.  They 
are  extremely  catching,  in  children  who  hear 
a  good  deal  of  the  talk  of  the  streets,  and, 
with  the  instinct  of  childhood,  imitate  every 
trick  that  least  deserves  imitation. 

A  more  interesting  study  than  that  of  Cock- 
ney accent  would  be  Cockney  language.  This 
our  author  has,  on  second  thoughts,  declined 
to  write  about.  Whence  come  the  extraordi- 
nary slang  terms  which  readers  of  some  more 
or  less  sporting  papers  pick  up  ?  Why  do  we 
hear  of  **  tarts"  and  of  the  "  oof-bird,'*  and 
all  the  rest  of  that  dull  and  disreputable 
drivel  ?  It  seems  to  be  bom  of  mixed  Semitic 
parentage  in  Houndsditch,  and  to  well  up  in 
music-halls  and  minor  theatres,  whence  it 
reaches  the  restaurants  in  the  Strand  and  in- 
vades the  Universities  and  military  messes. 
This  argot  can  hardly  be  called  popular,  and 
is  as  alien  to  the  artisan  as  to  the  wife  of  the 
rural  dean.  It  is  believed  to  be  accepted  as 
a  symptom  of  humor  and  of  worldly  wisdom. 
The  slang  "  is  always  changing,  and  changing 
for  the  worse,*'  says  our  author,  who  gives 
none  of  it  in  his  Cockney  conversations. 
They  are  rWly  hard  reading  in  the  original, 
which  is  accompanied  by  a  translation.  The 
Cockney  character,  as  here  set  forth,  is  de- 
cidedly  decadent,  and  testifies  to  the  closing 
of  an  age.  People  cannot  live  forever  on  the 
pavement,  with  no  views,  except  views  of  very 
ugly  bricks,  without  becoming  as  degenerate 
in  taste  as  in  constitution.  The  nature  of 
things  is  against  it,  and  will  somehow  and 
some  day  end  it,  with  the  ending  of  that 
brief-lived  world  which  steam -machinery  and 
electricity  have  brought  to  be.     The  present 


and  future  of  Cocaigne  are  gloomy  subjects, 
and  may  be  wished,  with  the  author's  **  beast- 
ly things,**  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bed  Sea. 
And,  by  the  way,  what  a  lively  place  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Bed  Sea  must  be,  and  how  mixed 
the  spiritual  company  which  has  been  laid 
there  since  Pharaoh's  iiiae  I -^  Saturday  Be- 

How  THE  Jewish  Sabbath  bboui^d  bs  Kept. 
— In  our  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  we,  for 
ourselves  and  our  children,  have  to  keep  three 
objects  in  view.    First,  we  desire  to  devote  a 
portion  of  it  to  religious  duties  and  to  make  it 
an  aid  to  our  moral  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment ;  secondly,  we  wish  to  set  the  day  apart 
and  create  a  distinction  between  it  and  others  ; 
and,  thirdly,  it  should  be  our  aim  to  make  it 
a  day,  not  only  of  rest,  but  also  of  happinees. 
The  generally  prohibited  occupations  may  be 
"briefly  catalogued  as  including  all  forms  of 
manual  occupation,  such  as  writing,  drawing, 
or  needlework,  all  riding  or  driving,  and  all 
such  amusements  as  theatres  and  dances.    To 
these  universal  custom  has  added  games  of 
chance,  such  as  cards,  and  almost  equally  uni- 
versally the  use  of  musical  instruments.    Cus- 
tom has  also  to  a  considerable  extent  vetoed 
outdoor  amusements,   such    as    cricket    and 
other  athletic  sports.     Personally  I  much  re- 
gret that  this  should  be  the  case,  aud  I  think 
there  is  bo  much  to  be  said  against  their  ex- 
clusion, that  I  cannot  but  hope  that  a  change 
will  erelong  be  made  in  this  particular.     One 
additional  word  as  to  not  writing  on  Saturday, 
which  many  nowadays  consider  an  unneces- 
sary and  undesirable  restriction.     It  is,  how- 
ever, one  which  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to 
see  withdrawn,  inasmuch  as  writing  on  the 
Sabbath  tends  to  lessen  the  diflference  between 
that  and  other  days.     If  we  once  begin  it  on 
the  Sabbath  it  is  most  difficult  to  draw  the 
line  and  say,  this  letter  is  for  pleasure,  that 
for  business,  this  piece  of  writing  is  an  amuse- 
ment, that  a  labor.     I  therefore  think  it  right 
to  refrain  from  writing  on  Saturday,  and  to 
cause  our  children  to  refrain  from  it  likewise. 
Books  of  all  kinds,  walks,  many  indoor  and 
some  outdoor  games  and  sports,  and  the  social 
and  family  interc(ylirse,  which  has  always  been 
considered  especially  appropriate  to  Sabbath 
afternoons,  ought  to  be  enough  to  make  the 
day  enjoyable.     It  is  much  more  necessary 
for  us  to  fence  round  our  Sabbath  and  other 
ceremonial  institutions  with  careful  observ- 
ances  than  it  is  for  those  whose  day  of  rest  is 
that  of  the  whole  cormtry. —Mrs:  Henry  Lucas, 
in  the  **Jeuiiah  (iuarterly  Bevievo." 
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AUEBICAN  KAILWAYS  AKD  BBITISH  FARMEB8. 


A  DiBTiNonisHBD  American  ecoDomist  land  and  tbe  products  of  agri<^Dltare  in 
has  declared  that  the  railroads  of  tlje  our  own  and  other  coantriea.  Finally,  it 
United  Status  have  been  the  **  prioie  Itt  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  affirm  that 
factor"  in  enabling  the  people  of  that  there  is  no  source  of  danger  threatening 
country  *'  to  overcome  tbe  losses  of  tbe  her  industrial  supremacy  and  her  corn- 
Civil  War,  in  enabling  tbe  Government  to  mercial  prestige,  from  which  onr  own 
resume  specie  pHyments,  Mid  in  establish-  country  has  so  much  to  fear  in  the  future, 
ing  prosperity  on  a  solid  basis."*  He  As  this  ha«  something  of  the  appearance 
might  have  gone  mnch  further,  and  added  of  a  paradox,  it  is  well  that  it  should  be 
that  to  the  same  potent  agency  have  been  more  clearly  demonstrated  and  better  un- 
due the  serious  depression  that  has  pre-  derstood  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  The 
vailed  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  present  time  appears  to  be  singularly  ripe 
world  generally,  outside  of  the  United  and  opportune  for  such  a  demonstration. 
States,  the  revolution  that  has  taken  place  The  traders  of  the  United  Kingdom  have 
in  the  sources  of  the  food  supplies  of  Eu-  been  much  exercised  during  the  Inst 
ropean  countries,  the  general  cheapening  twelve  months  in  reference  to  the  future 
of  the  cost  of  commodities  throughout  the  of  their  relations  with  the  railway  corn- 
world,  and  the  remarkable  depreciation  panics.  An  extremely  costly  and  pro- 
that   has   been  witnessed   in  the  value  of  traded  Parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  ez- 

isting   statutory  powers    and    the    actual 

•  ne  SaUroad  and  the  Farmtr,  by  E,  Atkin-  conditions  of  working  of  British  railways 

aon,  has  recently  terminated.      Both  traders 
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and  railway  companies  are  awaiting  with 
impatience  and  apprehension  the  results  of 
that  inquiry,  which  will  shortly  be  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Every  class  of  the  community  is 
more  or  less  interested  in  cheap  transport, 
and  naturally,  therefore,  the  question  of 
how  American  railways  cairy  traffic  so 
much  more  cheaply  than  English  lines  is 
one  that  is  much  more  frequently  put  than 
satisfactorily  answered.  The  conditions 
of  the  problem  are,  indeed,  complex,  and 
not  a  little  obscure,  as  well  as  in  some 
respects  highly  technical.  The  main  facts 
aie  generally  unquestionable,  but  their 
origin  is  not  in  all  cases  readily  traced. 

Broadly  stated,  the  position  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States  is  simply  this  : 
The  average  rate  charged  and  received  per 
ton  per  mile  for  the  transport  of  all  de- 
scriptions of  traffic  has  been  reduced  from 
2-164  cents  (l-082fl?.)  in  1869,  to  -91 
cent  (*455c^.)  in  1888.  This  amounts  to 
a  reduction  of  *Q2ld,  per  ton  per  mile,  or 
nearly  sixty  per  cent.,  and  it  means  that 
if  the  traffic  carried  on  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  in  1888  had  paid  the  same 
average  ton-mile  rate  as  they  did  twenty 
years  before,  the  people  of  that  country 
would  have  been  charged  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  products  of  their  fields,  fac- 
tories, and  mines  about  192,000,000/. 
sterling  more  than  they  actually  did  pay 
in  that  year.* 

It  is  necessary  to  halt  for  a  moment,  in 
order  to  appreciate  what  is  meant  by  a 
saving  of  this  amount.  It  is  difficult,  in- 
deed, to  lay  hold  of  it  without  a  conscious 
effort.  The  sum  in  question  is  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  the  whole  public 
income  for  State  purposes  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  about  one-fourth  part  of 
the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. It  is,  again,  more  than  six  times  the 
annual  net  earnings  of  the  railway  system 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  what  is  still 
more  remarkable,  it  is  rather  more  than 
the  present  aggregate  gross  income  of  the 
railways  of  tue  United  States.  If  we  seek 
comparisons  in  Continental  countries,  we 

*  The  railroad  tralTlc  retoms  show  that  the 
movement  of  merchandise  on  the  railwajs  of 
the  Uniled  States  as  a  whole  in  1888  amounted 
to  70,423  millions  of  ton-miles,  on  each  one  of 
which  there  was  a  reduction  of  '627d,,  as  com- 
pared  with  the  average  ton-mile  rate  of  1869, 
giving  the  sum  stated  above  as  the  total 
amount  of  the  redaction  of  transportation 
.rates. 


shall  find  that  this  amount  is  almost  equal 
to  the  amount  paid  by  France  to  Germany 
in  the  form  of  war  indemnity. 

Naturally  enough,  the  first  inquiry  that 
these  stupendous  figures  suggest  is  the 
question.  Were  not  the  rates  of  1869 
abnormally  high  ?  The  second  inquiry 
would  probably  be,  How  was  the  redac- 
tion of  rates  effected  ?  And,  most  prob- 
ably, the  third  subject  upon  which  infor- 
mation would  be  desired,  would  be  that 
of  the  results  to  the  railway  companies 
themselves. 

If  the  remarkable  fall  of  rates  that  baa 
occurred  on  Ameiican  railways  had  been 
a  fall  from  an  abnormally  high  level,  the 
extent  and  the  effects  of  the  reduction 
would  have  been  much  less  surprising  than 
they  actually  are.  But  the  rate  of  1869 
was  not  exceptionally  high  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  consideiably  under  the  aver- 
age ton-mile  rate  in  England  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  it  was  much  under  the  aver- 
age rate  of  ten  years  before  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  therefore  been  a  fall  from 
a  relatively  low  level  of  rates,  and  it  is 
from  this  point  of  view  that  the  circum- 
stance is  chiefly  important  to  the  European 
railw^  world.  It  thereby  demonstrates 
the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  give  sub- 
stantial abatements  on  rates  already  fairly 
low,  with  results  that  are  proved  to  be 
beneficial  alike  to  traders  and  to  railway 
companies.  This  is  a  view  of  the  case 
that  English  railways  do  not  appear  dis- 
posed to  dllow.  Their  policy  has  hitherto 
been  to  keep  up  rates  to  a  point  which  they 
arbitrarily  fix  among  themselves  as  being 
the  amount  that  the  traffic  will  bear.  This 
point,  in  the  estimation  of  English  rail- 
way managers,  is  not  the  irreducible  mini- 
mum so  generally  adopted  on  American 
lines,  but  the  practicable  maximum — prac- 
ticable, that  is,  in  view  of  retaining,  or,  at 
any  rate,  not  immediately  destroying,  the 
traffic.  What  has  been  the  course  of  the 
traffic  on  the  two  systems  as  a  conse- 
quence ?  The  comparison,  or  rather  the 
contrast,  is  remarkable.  On  British  rail- 
ways the  goods  traffic  receipts  have  only 
increased  from  26^  millions  in  1871  to 
38f  millions  in  1888,  while  on  American 
railways,  during  the  same  period,  the 
goods  traffic  receipts  have  advanced  from 
294^  to  about  700  million  dollars.  To 
take  a  much  shorter  interval,  it  appears 
that  while  on  American  railways,  between 
1880  and  1888,  the  traffic  has  advanced 
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from  290f  to  589^  million  tons,  being  an 
increase  of  over  100  per  cent,  the  in- 
crease on  British  lines,  in  the  same  inter- 
val, has  only  been  from  235^  million  to 
281^  million  tons,  or  19  per  cent.  The 
inference  is  clear  and  obvious.  The  low 
freight  rates  of  the  American  railways 
have  greatly  stimulated  trafSc,  while  the 
high  freight  rates  of  British  lines,  if  they 
have  not  hindered  absolutely  the  develop- 
ment of  traffic,  have  at  any  rate  kept  it 
from  assuming  the  proportions  that  it 
otherwise  probably  would  have  attained, 
and,  to  that  extent,  have  interfered  with 
the  general  development  and  prosperity  of 
the  country. 

The  immediate  impulse  to  the  reduction 
of  rates  on  American  lines  has  doubtless 
been  the  competition  for  the  traffic  to  be 
carried.  American  railway  managers  and 
directors  do  not  carry  on  their  business, 
any  more  than  English,  for  other  than 
purely  business  purposes.  Benevolence, 
disinterestedness,  and  the  general  good  of 
the  community,  apart  from  their  own 
direct  interests,  were  probably  not  in  all 
their  thoughts.  The  stimulus  came,  in  the 
first  place,  from  the  competition  of  the 
canals  for  a  large  part  of  the  heavy  traffic, 
and  more  especially  for  the  traffic  in 
cereals  passing  from  Chicago  to  New 
York.  This  traffic  was  being  carried  be- 
tween these  two  points,  a  distance  of 
about  1 ,000  miles,  by  lake  and  canal  for 
fourteen  cents  per  bushel,  when  the  rail- 
ways were  charging  twenty-nine  cents. 
Naturally,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
competition  of  the  railways  was  not  entirely 
effective  for  a  time.  But  between  1874 
and  1881  the  railway  rate  from  Chicago 
and  New  York  was  reduced  by  one-half, 
having  fallen  to  14^  cents  per  bushel  as 
against  8^  cents  by  lake  and  canal.  The 
railway  companies  then  found  that  they 
were  making  a  strong  impression  on  the 
traffic,  not  only  by  taking  a  large  share 
from  the  canals,  but  also  by  developing 
new  transport.  The  keen  competition 
forced  the  railways  to  adhere  to  their  low 
rates,  the  more  so  that  in  the  meantime 
the  New  York  State  canals  wore  exempted 
from  toll,  and  it  became  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  solve  the  problem  of  making  low 
rates  remunerative.  This  was  done  suc- 
cessfully by  the  introduction  of  different 
sources  of  economy  that  had  not  been  at- 
tempted^ probably  because  they  were  not 


really  necessary  while  high  rates  were  the 
order  of  the  day — up  to  that  time. 

There  are  many  technical  questions  sur- 
rounding and  underlying  the  achievements 
of  American  engineers  and  railway  man- 
agers in  the  direction  of  cheapening  the 
cost  of  transport,  but  we  need  not  deal 
with  them  at  an^  length.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  they  first  doubled,  and  then,  in  many 
cases,  trebled  the  average  load  carried  ; 
they  provided  much  larger  wagons,  where- 
by the  proportion  of  the  tare  to  the  live 
or  paying  load  was  much  reduced  ;  they 
got  a  much  larger  duty  out  of  their  loco- 
motives ;  and  they  largely  cheapened  the 
cost  of  the  permanent  way. 

The  question  is  often  asked — and  it  is 
important  that  it  should  be  correctly  an- 
swered »Is  it  not  possible,  by  similar  re- 
forms and  alterations  of  system,  to  bring 
about  similar  results  in  the  United  King- 
dom ?  This,  however,  is  a  matter  that  is 
rather  aside  from  the  scope  of  our  present 
inquiry,  although  it  may  be  a  tempting 
and  useful  theme  to  take  up.  The  posi- 
tion  assumed  by  English  railway  experts  is 
that  the  conditions  of  transport  in  the  two 
countries  are  so  essentially  different,  in 
reference  to  the  traffic  carried,  the  average 
distance  traversed  bv  trains,  the  methods 
of  consignment,  the  conditions  of  the 
roadway  and  gradients,  and  other  circum- 
stances, that  we  could  not  apply  in  Eng- 
land the  methods  that  have  been  success- 
fully adopted  with  a  view  to  economical 
transport  in  the  United  States.  Others, 
again,  are  of  opinion  that,  even  if  Ameri- 
can methods  could  not  be  wholly  applied 
in  England,  they  could  at  least  be  adopted 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they  have 
been,  with  highly  advantageous  results. 

LfCtting  alone  for  the  present  the  pro9 
and  eons  of  this  question,  the  problem 
that  now  demands  consideration  has  a 
twofold  aspect :  the  first,  that  of  how  the 
reductions  of  freight  rates  referred  to  have 
affected  American  railways  ;  the  second, 
that  of  how  these  same  reductions  have 
influenced  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

On  the  first  blush  of  it,  it  would  cer- 
tainly appear  as  if  the  withdrawal  from  the 
possible  revenues  of  the  railways  of  the 
United  States  of  the  enormous  sum  of 
nearly  200,000,000/.  sterling  per  annum 
could  hardly  jfail  to  be  disastrous.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the 
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sam  in  qaestion  would  not  have  been  near- 
ly 80  large  as  that  just  quoted  had  these 
reductions  not  taken  place.  It  has  been 
the  greadual  cheapening  of  the  cost  of 
transpoit  that  has  brought  about  the 
enormous  traffic  that  is  cariied  to- day  on 
American  railways.  It  is  difficult  to  leal- 
ize  what  the  extent  of  thdt  traffic  really  is. 

The  American  railways  carried  in  1888  a 

* 

larger  Yolurae  of  traffic  than  all  the  rail- 
ways of  the  continent  of  Europe  taken  to- 
gether,  and  including  Russia.  They  car- 
ried about  six  times  the  tonnage  that  was 
carried  on  the  railways  of  France,  about 
three  times  the  tonnage  that  was  carried 
on  the  railways  of  Germany,  and  fully  ten 
times  the  traffic  that  was  carried  on  the 
railways  of  Russia.  They  carried  about 
ten  tons  per  head  of  the  population,  as 
compared  with  only  seven  tons  per  head 
in  the  United  Kingdom^  four  tons  per 
head  in  Germany,  and  three  tons  per  head 
in  France.  This  enormous  development 
of  traffic  has  naturally  benefited  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole^  even  if  the  cheap  rates 
at  which  it  was  carried  have  temporarily 
lowered  the  net  receipts  of  the  railways. 
That  this  latter  result  has  occuired  is  not 
to  be  denied.  The  dividends  paid  have 
become  more  attenuated  every  year.  In 
1872  the  average  percentage  of  net  earn- 
ings on  capital  expenditure  was  rather 
over  five  per  cent.;  in  1888  the  return, 
similarly  ascertained  and  expressed,  was 
only  about  3*1  percent  But  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  some  of  the  leading 
railways,  with  the  lowest  rate  of  freight, 
have  had  the  highest  rates  of  dividend. 
The  most  important  railway  system,  not 
in  the  United  States  alone,  but  in  the 
whole  world,  is  that  known  as  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railway.  This  wonderful  fabric, 
with  some  4,000  miles  of  line,  had  in 
1887  a  gross  income  of  23,800,000/., 
carried  113^  million  tons  of  traffic,  and 
over  74  millions  of  passengers.  And  yet 
the  company  were  content  with  an  average 
rate  of  '34d,  per  ton  per  mile,  and  an 
average  profit  of  'lOrf.  per  ton  per  mile, 
which  is  approximately  less  than  one-third 
the  average  freight  rate  charged  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  less  than  one-fifth 
the  average  profit  charged  on  British  rail- 
ways per  ton  per  mile.  Did  the  company 
in  consequence  go  into  liquidation  ?  Not 
a  bit  of  it.  They  paid  a  five  per  cent, 
dividend  all  round  and  carried  330,000/. 
to  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss.     The  ex- 


perience of  the  Pennsylvania  has  been  that 
of  other  companies,  only  '^  writ  large." 
If  the  unremunerative  and  recently  con- 
structed lines  in  the  West  and  South  are 
eliminated,  and  if  the  group  of  States  in 
which  the  traffic  has  been  matured  are 
alone  considered,  such  as  the  Central  and 
Eastern  States,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
average  net  receipts  from  American  rail- 
ways are  sufficient  to  pay  quite  as  high 
dividends  as  are  paid  by  the  average  of 
the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  fact  is  clear  and  sufficient  proof  that^ 
in  the  United  States  at  any  rate,  high  rail- 
way charges  are  not  necessarily  a  correla- 
tive of  high  prosperity,  although  that  ap- 
pears to  be  a  not  uncommon  view  of  the 
case  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

W.e  are  not  concerned  to  enter  into  all 
the  various  elements  that  differentiate 
American  from  English  railways,  but  one 
element  stands  out  so  pre-eminently  head 
and  shoulders  above  all  the  others  that  it 
will  naturally  be  expected  that  it  should 
not  pass  without  some  notice.  The  Eng- 
lish railway  system  has  cost  much  more 
money  than  the  American,  although 
whether  there  is  sufficient  justification  for 
the  difference  is  a  doubtful  point.  The 
average  capital  expenditure  on  English 
lines  has  been  about  50,000/.  per  mile  ; 
on  American  lines,  notwithstanding  a 
great  deal  of  *'  watered"  or  fictitious  out- 
lay, the  average  capital  expenditure  has 
been  rather  under  12,500/.  In  other 
words,  the  English  lines  have  cost  about 
four  times  as  much  as  the  American. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  whereas  a  net 
revenue  of '625/.  per  mile  will  pay  a  five 
per  cent,  dividend  on  the  railways  of  the 
United  States,  it  requires  a  net  income  of 
2,500/.  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  interest 
on  English  railways  ;  and  the  argument  of 
the  latter  usually  is  that  this  fact  alone  is 
suflicient  to  explain,  and  must  continue  to 
create,  the  differences  in  the  rates  of 
freight  already  mentioned.  Since,  now, 
we  have  taken  pains  to  make  clear  the 
most  essential  difference  between  English 
and  American  lines,  it  is  only  reasonable 
that  we  should  endeavor  to  gratify  the 
natural  curiosity  that  is  likely  to  be  ex- 
cited as  to  how  these  differences  arise. 
Everyone  who  has  travelled  in  the  United 
States  must  be  aware  that  the  American 
railways  generally  leave  a  good  deal  to  be 
desired — more  especially  the  pioneer  lines, 
that  are  laid  down  in  many  cases  without 
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maoh  regard  to  ballasting  or  permanence 
of  constraction  generally,  and  the  cqaip- 
nient  of  which  is  asaally  far  from  perfect. 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  ^e  case  in 
the  older  states.  If,  for  example,  we 
take  the  Middle  eroup  of  states,  which 
includes  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  and  Maryland,  it  will 
be  found  that  they  have  practically  as 
dense  a  traffic  as  the  railways  of  England 
and  Wales,  and  a  denser  traffic  than  the 
railways  of  Great  Britain.  In  1888,  the 
average  tonnage  of  goods  and  mineral 
traffic  carried  m  this  group  was  about 
10,500  tons  per  mile  ;  or,  put  in  another 
way,  about  100,000  tons  were  carried  one 
mile  for  every  mile  of  railway  open.  This 
is  quite  as  dense  as  the  movement  of 
traffic  on  British  railways  in  the  same 
year  ;  but  the  aveiage  cost  of  the  railways 
opened  in  the  Middle  group  of  states  was 
only  18,400/.  per  mile,  being  a  little  more 
than  one-third  of  the  average  cost  of  the 
railways  of  England  and  Wales.  Their 
density  of  traffic,  therefore,  does  not  ex- 
plain the  difference  of  cost.  Nor  is  that 
difference  explained  by  the  greater  cost  of 
land  in  our  own  country.  It  is  a  common 
mistake  to  suppose  that  American  railways 
have  cost  nothing  in  the  matter  of  land.* 
It  is  true  that,  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
system,  land  was  often  gifted  to  railway 
promoters  in  the  United  States  ;  but  of 
late  years,  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern 
States  at  least,  it  has  almost  invariably 
been  paid  for  at  full  market  value.  The 
only  available  returns  as  to  the  general 
price  paid  show  that  in  1880  the  railways 
of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  had  paid 
an  average  of  234*7/.  per  mile  constructed 
for  land  alone,  which  means  that  in  the 
more  thickly  populated  and  highly  de- 
veloped states  the  price  must  generally 
have  run  pretty  high. 

Next  to  land,  the  first  expenditure  in- 
curred in  the  building  of  a  railway  is  gen- 
erally made  up  of  the  cost  of  the  perma- 
nent way,  the  cost  of  labor  involved  in  lay- 
ing out  the  line,  the  cost  of  equipment, 
locomotives,  wagons,  and  carriages,  the 
cost  of  pennanent  erections,  such  as  bridges, 
viaducts,  and  stations,  and  the  cost  of  par- 
liamentary and  other  expenses.     In  all  of 

*  The  eipeDditore  iDourred  for  land  on  the 
New  York  Gentra),  a  few  years  ago,  was  3,2002. 
per  mile  of  line  worked.  It  is  now  likely  to 
be  more,  and  so  also  with  other  leading  rail- 
ways. 


these  items  except  the  last,  the  American 
railways  are,  or  are  generally  supposed  to 
be,  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the 
railways  of  the  United  Kingdom.  These 
items,  as  a  rule,  are  mainly  made  np  of 
the  cost  of  labor  ;  and  the  wages  paid  in 
the  United  States  are  now,  and  have  all 
along  been,  much  higher  than  the  average 
rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  United  Kingdom 
— so  much  so  that  probably  in  the  latter 
country  a  sovereign  would  go  as  far  as 
fourteen  shillings  would  go  in  the  former. 
In  reference  to  steel  rails,  which  are  a  very 
important  element  in  the  cost  of  perma- 
nent way,  the  difference  is  not  now  nearly 
so  much  as  it  has  been,  but  over  the  last 
twenty  years  it  has  been  quite  as  much  as 
that  supposed  ;  and  rolling  stock  will 
probably,  on  an  average  of  years,  have 
shown  similar  differences  against  American 
lines.  All  this  makes  the  problem  appear 
to  be  more  difficult  of  solution. 

The  only  way  in  which  the  actual  facts 
could  be  correctly  ascertained  would,  be 
by  having  a  return  ordered  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal items  of  cost  incurred  in  the  con- 
struction of  English  lines,  especially  the 
items  of  parliamentary  contests,  stations, 
land,  and  works  of  art  such  as  viaducts 
and  bridges.  The  expenditure  incurred 
on  the  latter  has  no  doubt  been  much 
greater  than  that  incurred  on  the  railways 
of  the  United  States,  where  the  configura- 
tion of  the  ground  is  usually  more  favor- 
able. Even  so,  however,  the  difference  is 
much  more  against  British  lines  than  it 
should  be. 

One  characteristic  of  the  American  rail- 
ways that  requires  more  careful  study  and 
imitation  by  our  railway  managers  is  the 
system  of  running  more  heavily  loaded 
trains  than  are  usual  in  this  country.  On 
the  railways  of  the  Middle  and  Eastern 
States,  a  train-load  of  1,000  or  1,500  tons 
is  by  no  means  uncommon.  In  this  coun- 
try a  train  load  of  400  tons  is  compara- 
tively rare.  The  rolling  stock  on  Ameri- 
can lines  is,  moreover,  as  was  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Hickman  in  the  course  of  the  re- 
cent inquiry  before  the  Board  of  Trade, 
better  adapted  to  the  transport  of  heavy 
loads,  having  a  much  lighter  weight,  rela- 
tively to  the  amount  of  paying  load  car- 
ried, than  English  lines,  so  that  the  same 
tonnage  would  be  more  remunerative.^ 

*  In  my  book  entitled  Railway  Prcbkms^ 
poblished  in  1887,  I  pointed  oot  that  the 
standard  capacity  of  uie  ordinary  American 
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As  a  consequence  of  the  adoption  of 
these  and  other  improvements  in  trans- 
port, the  duty  got  out  of  the  locomotives 
employed  on  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  has  greatly  increased.  In  1870,  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  average 
number  of  tons  hauled  one  mile  by  each 
locomotive  was  only  2*1  millions,  whereas 
'in  1881  the  average  had  increased  to  5*1 
millions,  being  an  increase  of  143  per 
cent  On  the  same  system  each  locomo- 
tive in  1870  covered  an  average  dintance 
of  19,888  miles,  whereas  in  1881  the 
average  had  increased  to  29,297  miles, 
being  an  advance  of  47  per  cent.  This 
movement,  instead  of  being  attended  by  a 
large  bill  for  repairs,  has  actually  been  at- 
tended by  a  reduced  expenditure  under 
that  head.  Per  100  miles  run  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railway,  the  average  cost  of 
repairs  per  locomotive  fell  from  16^  dol- 
lars in  1865,  and  9  dollars  in  1870,  to  6 
dollars  in  1881.  If  the  same  average  fall 
of  10*4  dollars  per  100  miles  had  occurred 
on  the  railways  of  the  United  States  gen- 
erally, the  total  extent  of  the  economy 
realized  on  the  650  millions  of  train-miles 
run  in  1888  would  have  been  67^  millions 
of  dollars,  as  compared  with  the  vear 
1865.* 

Compared  with  the  sources  of  economy 
of  transport  just  referred  to,  what  have 
the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  got 
to  show  ?  The  mineral  trains  on  English 
railways  seldom  exceed  300  tons  net 
weight,  and  as  the  wagons  employed  are 
very  often  of  greater  weight  than  the  load 
which  they  carry,  the  net  or  live  load,  in- 
stead of  being  64^  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Pennsylvania  box-cars 
already  referred  to,  is  likely  to  be  more 
like  45  pe^  cent.  In  other  words,  the 
English  railways  will  be  likely  to  carry 
well  on  to  20  per  cent,  more  dead  weight 
relatively  to  the  paying  load  than  the 
American  lines.  It  is  only  fair  to  the 
English  railways  to  say  that  they  would 
have  some  difficulty  in  adopting  the  much 
larger  vehicles  used  on  American  lines. 
All  their  arrangements — their  turntables. 


goods-wagon,  which  was  nine  gross  tons  in 
1876,  was  inoredsed,  about  1877,  to  twelve 
tons,  and  in  1879  to  eighteen  tons.  A  Penn. 
sylvania  box  car,  in  1870,  had  a  paying  load 
that  was  only  49  per  cent  of  the  total,  as 
against  64^  per  cent,  in  1881,  owing  to  the 
larger  sizes  adopted. 
^  *  See  BaUwa^  PrxMtms,  p.  326. 


their  tips,  their  engine-sheds,  and  other 
accessories — are  constructed  for  wagons  of 
much  smaller  size,  and  the  rolling  stock 
programme  would  have  to  be  entirely 
revolutionized  before  the  American  type 
of  truck  could  become  the  order  of  the 
day.  Not  only  so,  but  the  distance  over 
which  each  ton  of  traffic  is  carried,  or,  as 
it  is  expressed  in  railway  nomenclature, 
the ''average  length  of  lead/'  is  much 
less  in  this  country,  and  loads  are  much 
more  broken  up.  It  is  also  undoubtedly 
true  that,  on  a  number  of  leading  lines, 
the  gradients  are  much  heavier  than  they 
are  generally  found  to  be  on  American 
lines,  which  more  or  less  limits  the  aver- 
age practicable  load.  But  all  this  not- 
withstanding, the  present  English  system 
is,  beyond  question,  more  wasteful  and 
expensive  than  it  need  be. 

It  is  much  the  same  wiUi  English  loco- 
motive power.  The  average  number  of 
train- miles  covered  by  each  locomotive  on 
the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1888  was  18,500,  but  it  has  already  been 
shown  that  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
the  average  in  a  recent  year  was  as  high 
as  20,297  miles,  which  is  58  per  cent, 
more,  and  the  Pennsylvania,  with  the 
New  York  Central,  and  one  or  two  other 
leading  lines  that  have  much  the  same 
sort  of  record,  are  the  controlling  factor 
in  the  situation. 

We  have  seen,  therefore,  that,  alike  in 
construction  and  in  working,  the  Ameri- 
can railways  have  attained  a  degree  of 
economy  to  which  British  railways  are 
strangers,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  one  sys- 
tem can  carry  agricultural  produce  and 
other  commodities  at  rates  which,  if  they 
were  equally  at  the  command  of  English 
agriculturists  and  traders,  would  be  likely 
to  make  a  substantial  difference  in  the 
existing  economic  situation,  and  to  give 
the  people  of  this  country,  in  so  far  aa 
they  are  affected  by  railway  rates,  mach 
brighter  hopes  for  the  future.^ 

However  interesting  it   might    be    to 

*  In  the  recent  discossions  before  the  Board 
of  Trade  Commissioners  I  was  anxious  and  at- 
tempted to  get  attention  prominently  directed 
to  the  differences  that  distingoish  Amerioaa 
from  Erglish  railways,  but  the  raisiDg  of  this 
point  did  not  appear  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
tribanaL  I  still  think  that  the  matter  is  one 
that  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  of  Plitfliament,  althongh  it  might 
not  come  strictly  within  the  terms  of  tha 
reference. 
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follow  this  part  of  the  subject  further,  it 
cannot  be  done  without  infringing  upon 
the  space  to  be  devoted  to  the  subsequent 
problems  that  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
— ^that  is  to  say,  the  question  of  how  far 
the  revolution  that  has  taken  place  in 
American  transportation  charges  has 
affected  the  economic  circumstances  of 
that  country  ;  and  the  further  question, 
of  the  effect  that  the  same  influence  has 
produced,  and  is  likely  to  produce  in  the 
future,  on  the  economic  circumstances  of 
European  countries. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  more 
the  trade  of  a  country  is  developed,  and 
the  more  extensive  the  interchange  of 
commodities,  either  with  different  sections 
of  the  same  country,  or  with  foreign  na- 
tions, the  more  prosperous  the  country  is 
likely  to  be.  Transportation  means  com- 
merce, commerce  means  barter,  and  barter 
does  not  usually  take  place  without  profit 
to  one  side  or  the  other,  if  not  to  both. 
It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  prov^i  so 
self  evident  a  proposition.  There  is  one 
other  proposition  equally  obvious.  The 
more  that  the  cost  of  a  commodity  is 
cheapened  the  greater  will  be  the  demand 
for  it,  especially  if  it  is  a  commodity  that 
is  in  every- day  request,  and  this  applies  as 
much  to  transportation  as  to  food  ojr  fuel. 
These  general  principles,  as  applicable  to 
one  country  as  to  another,  have  underlain 
and  controlled  the  recent  commercial  an- 
nals of  the  United  States.  Within  fifteen 
years  the  quantity  of  trafiic  moved  on  the 
railroads  of  that  country  has  increased 
from  about  200  to  589  millions  of  tons  ; 
in  other  words,  the  railway  trafiic  has 
nearly  trebled.  Manifestly  this  could  not 
have  happened  without  enormous  gain  to 
the  general  cBommunity,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  immediate  effect  on  the 
railways  themselves.  The  extremely  im- 
portant part  which  the  railways  of  the 
United  States  have  played  in  developing 
the  foreign  trade  of  that  country  is  a  mat- 
ter that  has  not  been  so  fully  understood 
as  it  should  be.  One  or  two  figures  may 
be  quoted  by  way  of  making  this  position 
clear. 

During  the  ten  years  ending  with  1869, 
the  annual  value  of  the  exports  of  agri- 
cultural produce  from  the  United  States, 
including  cotton  and  provisions  of  all 
kinds,  was  only  258  millions  of  dollars. 
In  the  ten  years  ending  1889,  however, 
the  annual  value  of  the  exports  of  the 


same  agricultural  products  was  not  less, 
than  671  millions  of  dollars;  and  if  the 
general  range  of  prices  had  been  as  high 
as  in  thn  ten  years  ending  1869,  the  value 
for  the  later  period  would  probably  have 
been  fully  800  millions  of  dollars.^  This 
latter  figure  is  considerably  more  than  the 
average  annual  gross  income  from  the  rail- 
ways of  the  United  States  over  the  period 
to  which  it  applies.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that,  in  point  of  volume,  the  railway  sys- 
tem has  trebled  the  exports  of  agricultural 
products  from  the  United  States  within  so 
short  an  interval  as  that  bridged  over  by 
the  ten  years  that  separate  1860-69  from 
1880-89. 

In  the  opening  part  of  this  paper  stress 
was  laid  on  the  effect  that  had  been  pro- 
duced on  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
Europe  by  the  cheapening  of  the  cost  of 
transportation  in  the  United  States.  This 
again  becomes  self-evident  if  the  figures 
be  merely  stated.  The  value  of  the  Amer- 
ican exports  of  breadstuff s  to  Europe  in- 
creased from  24^  to  288  millions  of  dollars 
between  1860  and  1880  ;  while  the  value 
of  the  exports  of  provisions  increased 
from  16  to  156  millions  of  dollars  during 
the  same  interval.  These  exports  would 
not  have  taken  place  unless  they  had  in- 
troduced a  lower  range  of  prices,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  as  regards  certain  im- 
portant articles  they  knocked  down  the 
previously  existing  prices  by  some  40  or 
50  per  cent.  This  meant  the  gradual  re- 
duction, and  finally  the  almost  complete 
extinction,  of  the  profits  of  British 
farmers,  who  could  only  command  30«. 
for  the  wheat  that  they  had  formerly  sold 
at  45«.,  50<.,  and  even  60«.  per  quarter. 
As  with  wheat,  so  with  other  agricultural 
produce.  Prices  were  kept  down  contin- 
uously and  steadily  by  the  unlimited  sup- 
plies that  the  United  States  were  always 
ready  to  throw  upon  the  market,  and 
agriculture  languished  and  declined  more 
and  more  until  it  appeared  as  if  it  had 
suffered  complete  collapse.  The  evil  has, 
of  course,  been  partially  met  by  intro- 
ducing certain  modifications  in  the  arrange^ 
ment  of  the  ciops.  In  Great  Britain  the 
area  under  corn   crops  has  been  largely 

*  Taking  wheat  as  an  example,  it  appears 
that  the  average  market  price  of  wheat  per 
bushel  was  1*36  del.  for  the  ten  years  ending 
1869,  and  only  *98  dol.  for  the  ten  years  end- 
ing 1889.  so  that  the  overage  was  nearly  forty 
per  cent,  higher  in  the  former  period. 
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reduced,  wbile  the  area  under  permanent 
pasture,  orchards,  and  market  gardens  has 
been  largely  increased. 

It  seems,  on  the  face  of  it,  the  most 
absurd  and  impossible  thing  in  the  world 
that  the  United  States,  with  an  average 
yield  of  only  about  twelve  bushels  to  the 
acre,  can  send  their  wheat  a  distance  of 
nearly  5,000  miles  and  compete  success- 
fully with  English-grown  wheat  of  which 
the  yield  is  hardly  ever  less  than  double 
that  figure.  How  is  it  done  ?  Can  it  be 
done  for  long  ?  If  it  is  possible  to  con- 
tinue it,  can  English  wheat-growers  do 
anything  to  mend  their  position  ?  These 
are  a  few  of  the  questions  that  the  problem 
suggests. 

In  the  first  place,  the  question  of  dis- 
tance has  next  to  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  A  bushel  of  wheat  is  carried 
from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  for  about  ten- 
pence,  including  both  railway  and  sea 
freights.  The  greater  yield  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  only  got  by  an  elaborate  and 
costly  system  of  cropping  and  feitilizing, 
so  that  the  American-grown  wheat,  with- 
out these  items  of  expenditure  to  deal 
with,  is  not  much,  if  any,  more  costly  in 
sitUf  notwithstanding  the  inferior  yield. 
Finally,  the  American  wheat-grower  is 
usually  free  of  rent,  owning,  as  he  does, 
his  own  homestead,  while  the  English 
agriculturist  has  to  pay  a  rental  varying 
from  15«.  to  dO«.  per  acre,  and  very  heavy 
burdens  besides. 

The  recent  revolution  in  the  growth  of 
breadstuffs  in  other  European  countries 
may  distinctly  be  traced  to  the  facility 
with  ^ which  they  can  be  received  from 
countries  like  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia, which  are  specially  adapted  for  their 
cultivation.  In  most  of  the  older  coun- 
tries of  Europe  the  area  under  wheat  crops 
has  been  steadily  diinininhing  for  years 
past,  owing  to  their  inability  to  produce 
wheat  successfully  in  competition  with  th^ 
countries  named.  In  Belgium,  France, 
Germany,  Greece,  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  Switzerland,  as  well 
as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  home- 
grown supplies  of  wheat  have  been  dimin- 
ishing and  the  importations  of  that  cereal 
have  been  increasing.  The  agriculturists 
of  Europe  have  been  endeavoring  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  altered  situation  by  the 
cultivation  of  other  crops,  and  more  espe- 
cially by  giifingmore  attention  to  the  rais- 
ing of  live  stock.     But  even  here  they  are 


increasingly  threatened  with  competition 
from  the  newer  and  less  populous  coun- 
tries. The  United  States,  for  example, 
increased  its  expotts  of  provisions,  includ- 
ing beef,  bacon,  and  ham,  by  no  less  than 
406  per  cent,  dnring  the  eleven  years  be- 
tween 18T0  and  1881.  It  is  true  that 
since  the  latter  year  the  value  of  the  pro- 
visions expoited  from  the  United  States 
has  rather  fallen  off  ;  but  this  is  a  fall  of 
price  rather  than  a  fall  of  volume,  and 
there  is  not  much  likelihood  that  the  sup- 
ply will  further  diminish  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

Within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been 
a  reduction  in  the  exports  of  breadstuff s 
from  the  United  States,  which  appears  to 
have  inspired  some  hope  in  England.  The 
quantities  of  wheat  and  wheat -fiour 
shipped  from  American  ports  to  different 
European  countries  in  1880  and  1889  were 
as  under  in  bushels  : 


Wbxat 

Wbbat-Floub 

Country 

1880 

1889 

1880 

1880 

Is  1.000 

1=1,000 

• 

1=1,0C0 

Isl.OOO 

Belginm 

18.4^8 
43.001 

1,2S8 
79,ffl8 

2,106 

1,8S8 
7.666 

81,668 
1.096 

40 

10 

12 

8,646 

6 

47 

France 

German  V 

1Jnit<Hl  Kingdom.... 
Portugal 

IS 

6,271 

28 

Com  and  Corn-Meal. 


It  is  clear  from  these  figures  that  there 
has  been  a  material  falling  off  within 
recent  years  in  the  quantities  of  wheat  ex- 
ported to  different  countries  from  the 
United  States.  This  decline  of  exports  is 
made  still  more  apparent  in  the  figures 
which  follow,  showing  the  volume  of  the 
exports,  compared  with  the  production  of 
cereals,  in  the  United  States  in  1880  and 

1888  :— 

Bxporit, 

1880  1888 

1  =  1.000  1=1,000 

bnshele.  bueb«*lfl. 

Wbeat  and  wheat-floor 186,475       88,828 

Com  and  corn-meal 93,648      70,841 
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1888  1880 

Isl.UOO     1=1,(00 
bnvhfis.    bo^bels. 

Wheat  and  whe at-flonr 498,540       4 15,808 

Com  aud  corn-meal 1,717,434    1,087,700 

P«reiniaff«$  of  Total  FivdueOon  JStporUd. 

Wheat  and  wbeat-flonr 87*4         Sl*8 

Ck>ra  and  corn-meal 5*4  8-5 

Here  it  appears  that  the  percentage  ex- 
ported of  the  quantity  of  wheat  and  wheat- 
ilonr  produced  in  the  United  States  fell 
from  87*4  to  21*3  during  the  ten  years 
ending  1888.  Put  in  another  way,  there 
has  been  a  decline  of  17  per  cent,  in  the 
quantity  prokluced  and  a  decrease  of  53 
per  cent,  in  the  quantity  exported  during 
that  peiiod.  This  does  not,  however, 
mean  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  themselves  consuming  more  wheat 
relatively  than  formerly.  The  15  million 
bushels  more  that  they  used  at  home  in 
1888  is,  indeed,  hardly  equal  to  their  rela- 
tive increase  of  population. 

The  fact  that  increased  importation  of 
breadstuff s  into  the  leading  countries  of 
Europe  falls  concurrently  with  a  dimin- 
ished production  in,  and  a  reduced  expor* 
tation  of  such  commodities  from,  the 
United  States  appears  to  indicate  that  the 
United  States  do  not  now  hold  the  posi- 
tion that  they  formerly  did  in  relation  to 
the  food  supply  of  Europe.  Whether 
that  position  is  likely  to  become  increas- 
ingly unimportant  and  indeterminant  is  a 
moot  point,  but  it  is  by  no  means  doubt- 
ful that  the  agriculturists  of  Noith  Amer- 
ica.  acting  in  concert  with  the  railway  in- 
terest  and  the  shipping  trade  of  that 
country,  as  well  as  witn  a  not  uninfluential 
section  of  the  shippers  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  mean  to  do  what  they  can,  not 
only  to  keep  the  trade,  but  to  monopolize 
it  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power.  There  has 
been,  as  we  have  shown,  a  constant  ten- 
dency toward  the  cheapening  of  produc- 
tion and  of  transport  in  that  country. 
Whether  that  tendency  can  be  carried 
much  farther  in  practice  is  probably  very 
doubt fnl,  but  it  does  not,  in  any  case, 
stand  alone.  No  country  has  the  com- 
mand of  cheaper  ocean  transport  than  the 
United  States,  as  the  following  return — 
compiled  from  the  official  publications 
relative  to  foreign  commerce — of  the  aver- 
age through  freight  on  grain  and  provisions 
per  100  lbs.,  from  Chicago  to  European 
ports  by  all  rail  to  the  seaboard,  and 
thence  by  steamer,  will  sufficiently  show: — 


Port 


Chieaooto— 


capo  to— 
Liverpool.... 


Glasgow. 


t» 


Antwerp. 


Article 


Grain 

Sacked  flour. 
Provltfons. . . 
Sacked  floor. 
ProvWoni,.. 
Provisiooi*. . . 


1880 

1880 

% 

•409t 
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•416 
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•878 

•614 

•788 

•600 

1^ 
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•007 
•126 

•  lis 

•1S8 
•050 
•130 


Curiously,  it  appears  that  over  the  same 
period  the  exports  to  London  have  cost 
more  for  transport  instead  of  less.  This 
is  not  due  to  the  dock  charges  being 
heavier  than  those  of  Liverpool,  for  a 
recent  comparison  shows  that  for  a  ton  of 
wheat  the  total  charges  from  the  ship  to 
the  truck,  including  dock  dues,  are — 

i.  d. 

For  Liverpool 3  11 

"  London 8    8 

*•  Glasgow 2    0 

We  are  now  face  to  face  with  the  ques- 
tion. If  the  exports  of  breadstuffs  from 
the  United  States  have  ceased  to  have  the 
controlling  influence  that  they  once  had, 
is  that  influence  likely  to  be  recovered  ; 
and  if  not,  what  other  country  has  taken, 
or  is  likely  to  take,  the  ascendant  and 
determining  place  in  relation  to  British 
agricultural  prospects  ? 

Two  matters  must,  on  the  face  of  them, 
largely  affect  the  final  settlement  of  this 
question,  namely  : — 

1.  The  pnssibilitieo  of  future  reductions 
in  the  cost  of  transport  in  the  United 
States  and  on  the  ocean. 

2.  The  extent  to  which  virgin  lands  are 
still  available  for  the  production  of  wheat 
and  com  crops  in  the  United  States. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  further  question 
of  how  far  other  countries,  such  as  Russia 
and  India,  may  in  the  future  improve 
their  means  for  furnishing  supplies  of 
breadstuffs  to  outside  consumers.  It  is 
also  possible  that  countries  not  hitherto 
distinguished  as  wheat-growers  may  in  the 
future  come  into  the  field,  and  take  up  a 
large  share  of  the  trade. 

Although  there  must  of  necessity  be  a 
limit  beyond  which  freight  rates  caruiot 
be  further  reduced,  even  on  American 
railways,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
such  a  limit  has  yet  been  reached.  In 
1870  the  average  freight  rate  on  the 
eighteen  principal  railroads  in  the  United 
States  was  a  fraction  over  two  cents  per 
ton  per  mile.     At  that  figure,  which  was 
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an  enormous  reduction  on  the  average  of 
ten  years  before,  it  was  thought  by  many 
that  tinalitv  had  been  attained,  and  that 
both  railroads  and  freighters  had  just 
cause  to  **  rest  and  be  thankful."  But 
in  1880  the  same  railroads  had  reduced 
their  average  ton-raiie  rate  to  1  *29  cent, 
or  '64(f.,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Eu- 
rope looked  on  with  wonder,  and  English 
railway  managers  with  not  a  little  in- 
credulity, the  average  freight  rate  of  the 
same  lines  in  1888  was  only  *92  cent  or 
*46</.  per  ton  per  mile. 

''  How  has  it  been  done  without  ruin 
to  the  railroads  H"  is  the  question  that  the 
slower-moving  minds  of  Europe  are  anx- 
ious to  solve.  That  interrogatory  opens 
up  a  large  controversy  that  we  shall  not 
here  attempt  to  answer  or  deal  with  further 
than  we  have  already  done.  But  that  the 
railroads  have  not  been  ruined  is  proved 
incontestably  by  two  facts — the  first,  that 
the  gross  earnings  from  freight  traffic  have 
increased  between  1880  and  18^9  from 
4671  millions  to  639^  millions  of  dols. ; 
the  second,  that  within  the  same  period 
the  quantity  of  traffic  carried  has  more 
than  doubled,  and  amounted  in  1888,  as 
already  shown,  to  the  enormous  total  of 
589^  millions  of  tons. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  rash  to  assimie 
that  '*  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and 
ale,"  in  the  form  of  further  concessions, 
on  the  part  of  the  American  railroad  com- 
panies. These  vast  corporations  have 
made  it  their  business  to  create  freight 
where  it  did  not  already  exist,  and  to 
carry  freight  at  any  price  so  long  as  it  was 
to  be  carried.  They  have,  in  fact,  ap- 
plied with  some  variation  the  principle 
which  is  said  to  have  been  instilled  into 
the  mind  of  the  Quaker's  son — they  have 
determined  to  get  freight,  honestlv  if  they 
can,  but  at  all  events  to  get  freight,  and, 
so  long  as  this  continues  to  be  their  guid- 
ing consideration,  who  shall  say  what  is 
the  irreducible  minimum  of  charge  ?  Only 
within  the  last  few  months  a  project  has 
been  under  discussion  that  aims  at  making 
a  new  Erie  Canal,  whereby  vessels  of 
large  size  may  proceed  direct  from  Chi- 
cago to  New  York,  delivering  wheat  at 
the  latter  centre  at  a  transport  charge  of 
not  more  than  three  cents  per  bushel.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  cost  of  transport  bv  the 
large  steamers  that  now  navigate  the  lakes 
between  Chicago  and  Buffalo  is  only  two 
cents  per  bushel  for  800  miles,  and  that 


the  remainder  of  the  distance  to  New 
York,  some  400  miles,  could,  with  an  im- 
proved canal,  be  done  for  about  1  or  1^ 
cent  more. 

If  this  conclusion  is  correct,  a  quarter 
of  wheat  should  be  transported  between 
Chicago  and  Now  York,  a  distance  by 
water  of  close  on  1,200  miles,  for  about 
one  shilling.  Let  us  now  see  how  much 
it  should,  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ceivable conditions,  cost  to  transport  this 
wheat  across  the  Atlantic. 

At  a  comparatively  recent  date  a  large 
quantity  of  wheat  has  been  carried  between 
New  York  and  Europe  for  about  lOs,  per 
ton,  or,  roughly,  2«.  per  quarter.  This 
means  a  rate  of  about  '04c^.  per  ton  per 
mile.  But  as  the  daily  expenses  of  a  large 
steamer,  even  now,  may  be  taken  at  only 
some  sixpence  per  ton  register,  and  as 
such  a  vessel  can  steam  200  to  250  miles 
per  day,  the  actual  cost  of  transport  will 
probably  not  exceed  O'Odc^.  per  ton  per 
mile.  In  some  cases  the  cost  of  ocean 
transport  has  been  reduced  to  a  penny  for 
forty  miles  of  journey,  including  not  only 
food,  fuel,  and  wages,  but  interest  and 
depreciation  as  well.  At  such  a  rate  the 
Atlantic  freight  would  not  exceed  6<.  Sd. 
per  ton,  or,  say.  Is,  Zd,  to  la,  4d,  per 
quarter  of  wheat ;  and  if  this  rate  could 
be  generally  established,  as  with  the  im- 
provements even  still  conceivable  in  ocean 
transport  it  may  easily  be,  we  may  have 
the  actual  cost  of  carrying  a  quarter  of 
wheat  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  reduced 
to  2«.  6d,  per  quarter  as  an  average  nor- 
mal figure. 

Another  very  important  and  relevant 
consideration  is  that  the  area  of  the 
United  States  has  not  yet  been  by  any 
means  fully  taken  up.  The  total  area  of 
that  country,  excluding  Alaska,  is  1,923 
millions  of  acres,  of  which,  however,  in 
1889,  only  38  millions  were  under  wheat, 
78  millions  under  corn,  27^  miUions  un- 
der oats,  and  about  6^  millions  under  rye, 
barley,  and  buckwheat.  Of  all  crops  of 
cereals  the  total  area  in  1889  was  146^ 
million  acres,  or  rather  more  than  seven 
per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  country, 
disregarding  Alaska.  Since  1873,  how- 
ever, the  area  under  cereals  has  just  about 
doubled,  so  that  it  is  increasing  much 
faster  than  the  population  of  the  country. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  land  is  becom- 
ing less  prolific  than  it  was  formerly,  al- 
though, no  doubt,  in  some  of  the  older 
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states  manures  or  fertilizers  are  more 
largely  used.  The  maximum  aveiage 
yield  per  acre  over  the  last  ten  years  was 
13*1  bushels  in  1880  ;  the  minimum  10*1 
bushels  in  the  following  year.  The  value 
of  the  yield  has,  however^  been  greatly 
reduced,  mainly,  of  course,  on  account  of 
lower  prices.  It  was  as  much  as  15*27 
dols.  in  1879,  and  as  low  as  8*98  dols.  in 
1889.  It  is  in  the  matter  of  value  that 
the  greatest  change  has  taken  place,  and  it 
is  this  lowering  of  value  that  causes  the 
despondency  of  English  agriculture. 

It  seems,  then,  to  be  the  '^  manifest 
destiny"  of  the  United  States  to  continue 
for  many  years  to  come  to  be  the  domi- 
nant factor  in  the  agricultural,  and  per- 
haps, also,  in  the  industrial  situation  of 
Europe,  and  more  especially  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  time  when  the  United 
States  will,  like  the  older  European  coun- 
tries, absorb  for  their  own  requirements 
the  food  supplies  that  they  are  capable  of 
producing  is  evidently  very  remote.  It  is 
not  easy  to  determine  the  point  at  which 
a  population  ceases  to  become  self-sup- 
porting in  reference  to  its  food  supplies. 
In  Great  Britain  that  point  has,  as  every- 
body knows,  long  been  passed,  and  at  the 
present  time  practically  one-half  of  all  the 
food  supplies  of  the  country  is  received 
from  abroad.  The  present  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom  is  about  38  millions, 
or  an  average  of  314  to  the  square  mile  of 
area.  If  this  average  is  divided  by  two, 
in  order  to  represent  the  population  actu- 
ally fed  from  home-grown  supplies,  it 
would  still  be  84  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  per  square 
mile  of  cultivable  area.  The  density  of 
population  in  the  United  States,  exclud- 
ing Alaska,  is  now  only  31  to  the  square 
mile,  t»  compared  with  314  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  so  that  in  the  latter  country  it 
is  about  ten  times  as  much  as  in  the 
former. 

One  thing  appears  to  stand  out  with  un- 
questionable prominence  in  any  considera- 
tion of  the  future  food  supplies  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  They  may  be  received 
from  Russia,  from  India,  from  British 
North  America,  or  from  the  United  States  ; 
but  the  United  States  will  long  be  the 
dominating  source  of  supply,  because  they 
will  be  ready,  at  a  price,  to  furnish  un- 
limited supplies,  and  that  price  is  certain 
to  continue  a  relatively  low  one.  The 
quantities  received  from  this  country  and 


that  vary  considerably,  as  between  one 
year  and  another,  and  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  Thus,  for  example,  we 
received  in  1887  nearly  twice  as  much 
wheat  and  wheat-flour  from  the  United 
States  as  we  did  in  1888,  whereas  in  the 
latter  year  we  took  from  Russia  about  five 
times  as  much  as  we  c^d  in  the  former. 
But  Russia  can  only  be  depended  on  to 
this  extent  in  years  when  there  has  been  a 
specially  abundant  harvest ;  whereas  the 
Lnited  States  can  almost  immediately  put 
under  the  cultivation  of  a  particular  crop 
a  practically  unlimited  area  if  it  is  shown 
to  be  worth  while  to  do  so.  Australia  and 
British  India  are  probably  too  remote  to 
be  entitled  to  the  same  degree  of  depen- 
dence. At  any  rate,  it  is  a  notable  fact 
that  the  supplies  from  these  sources  have 
within  recent  years  been  diminishing  in- 
stead of  increasing. 

The  United  States  had,  at  the  end  of 
1888,  a  railway  system  of  154,000  miles, 
and  in  the  previous  seven  years  had  added 
about  40,000  miles  to  the  system.  There 
are  those  who  seem  to  suppose  that  the 
future  cannot  see  the  same  rapid  railway 
extensions  as  the  past  has  witnessed,  but 
this  is  by  no  means  a  foregone  conclusion. 
It  roust  not  be  forgotten  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  United  States  have  only  one 
mile  of  railway  to  every  twenty  square 
miles  of  territory,  excluding  Alaska, 
whereas  in  the  United  Kingdom  there  is 
one  mile  of  railway  to  every  six  miles  of 
area.  In  order,  therefore,  to  establish  in 
the  United  States  the  same  relation  of 
railway  mileage  to  geographical  area  as  in 
this  country,  it  would  be  necessary  to  ex- 
tend the  system  to  some  500,000  miles. 
Probably  this  extent  of  mileage  will  never 
be  attained.  It  is  hardly  likely  to  be  at- 
tained in  any  case  within  a  measurable 
period  of  time.  To  begin  with,  the  water 
area  of  the*United  States  is  larger  than  that 
of  any  other  country.  The  American  lake 
system  alone  covers  some  135,000  square 
miles,  or,  roughly,  15,000  square  miles 
more  than  the  entire  area  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  But  this,  after  all,  is  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  total  area  of  the 
country,  which  is  generally  fertile,  and 
capable  of  a  high  degree  of  cultivation,  so 
that  there  is  still  scope  for  large  and  profit- 
able extensions  of  the  means  of  transport. 

There  can  be  no  more  interesting  sub- 
ject for  speculation  than  that  of  how  far 
the  experience  of  the  past  is  likely  to  be 
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repeated  in  the  future  history  of  the 
United  States.  While  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  railway  system  of  that  country 
will  within  any  raeasurable  period  be  ex- 
pended to  half  a  million  miles,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  at  the  rate  of  prog- 
ress witnessed  during  the  last  twenty 
years  that  mileage  would  be  attained  in 
sixty-three  years  from  the  present  time. 
In  other  words,  the  mileage  constiucted 
between  1870  and  1889  was  108,341 
miles,  or  5,417  miles  per  annum,  and 
sixty-three  years  of  the  same  atmual  aver- 
age would  complete  the  339,000  miles 
wanted  to  make  up  the  round  half-million. 

Who  shall  say,  however,  that  we  may 
not  in  the  next  twenty  years  witness  the 
same  rate  of  annual  development  that  we 
have,  with  wondering  and  admiring  eyes, 
beheld  in  the  last  two  decades  ?  There 
is  in  this  anticipation  nothing  in  the  least 
degree  improbable.  On  the  contrary,  the 
impression  that  we  may  at  least  see  an 
equally  large  development  is  encouraged 
by  the  fact  that  while  the  mileage  con- 
structed between  1830  and  1849  was  only 
7,342  miles,  and  between  1840  and  1869 
was  only  37,823  miles,  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  twenty  years  ending  1889,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  not  less  than  108,341  miles. 
Railway  construction,  in  point  of  fact,  has 
proceeded  over  the  whole  period  ia  an 
accelerating  ratio. 

If,  then,  the  American  railway  system 
should,  in  twenty  years'  time,  reach  the 
portentous  figure  of  269,000  miles,  which 


would  be  the  result  attained  by  the  same 
annual  mileage  increase  as  in  the  past  two 
decades,  the  traffic  required  to  feed  such 
a  system  must  be  greatly  in  excess  of  that 
which  exists  at  present.  The  American 
railways  carried  in  1888  about  3,800  tons 
of  goods  and  mineral  traffic  per  mile  of 
line  operated.  With  the  same  average, 
the  railway  system  of  the  United  States 
should  in  1909  carry  411^  million  tons 
more  than  they  did  in  1888,  or  1,001 
million  tons  in  all.  This  is  exactly  the 
volume  of  traffic  carried  on  all  the  rail- 
ways of  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
collectively,  in  1882.  Should  the  traffic 
of  American  railways  increase  to  anything 
like  this  extent,  the  competition  for  it,  al- 
ready extraordinarily  keen,  is  likely  to  in- 
crease also,  so  that  more  considerable 
abatements  of  transportation  rates  may  be 
looming  in  the  not  distant  future.  Mean- 
while what  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  the 
higher  rates  exacted  in  European  coun- 
tries, and  especially  in  England,  the 
highest  of  all  ?  It  must  have  been  to 
some  such  contingency  as  this  that  Lytton 
looked  forward  when,  in  *'The  Coming 
Race,"  he  speaks  of  having  ^*  touched 
but  slightly,  though  indulgently,  on  the 
antiquated  and  decaying  institutions  of 
Europe,  in  order  to  expatiate  on  the  pres- 
ent grandeur  and  prospective  pre-eminence 
of  that  glorious  American  republic,  in 
which  Europe  enviously  seeks  its  model 
and  tremblingly  foresees  its  doom.*' — ' 
Nineteenth  Century, 
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There  is  no  spot  on  which  one  more 
keenly  feels  the  mischief  that  has  come  of 
cutting  up  the  study  of  history  into  arbi- 
trary fragments  than  on  the  site  of  Car- 
thage. There  is  no  spot  which  the  Unity 
of  History  may  more  rightly  claim  as  one 
of  its  choicest  possessions.  In  the  history 
of  the  neighboring  land  of  Sicily  the  main 
charm  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  same  tale 
has  to  be  told  twice,  that  the  same  strug- 
gle has  been  fought  twice.  And  so  it  is 
with  the  city  which  so  long  played  a  great 
and  fearful  part  in  the  affairs  of  Sicily. 
Carthage  has  had  a  double  life,  a  double 
history  ;  and  we  do  not  take  in   what 


Carthage  has  really  been  in  the  history  of 
the  world  if  we  look  at  one  of  those  lives 
only.  It  is  pardonable  if,  standing  on 
the  site  of  Carthage,  with  the  two  lives  of 
Carthage  in  our  memory,  we  go  on  to 
dream  that  a  third  life  may  perhaps  bo 
still  m  store  for  her.  It  was  at  least  a 
piece  of  news  which  might  call  up  many 
thoughts  when  we  read  the  other  day  that 
a  successor  of  Cyprian  had  just  dedicated 
his  newly  built  metropolitan  church  on 
the  height  which  is  at  once  the  Bozrah  of 
Dido  and  the  hill  of  Saint  Lewis,  the  spot 
from  which  Gaiseric  ruled  the  seas,  the 
spot  to  which  Heracliua  dreamed  of  trans- 
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lating  the  dominion  of  the  elder  and  the 
youDger  Rome.  We  fail  to  take  in  the 
great oesa  of  the  story  of  which  we  stand 
on  the  central  scene,  unless  we  call  up  all 
its  associations,  and  not  the  earliest  group 
only.  Mighty  men  have  trod  the  soil  on 
which  we  standy  and  not  in  one  age  only. 
If  Hannibal  set  forth  from  the  first  Car- 
thage to  deal  his  heavy  blows  on  the  elder 
Rome,  Bnlisarius  came  fiom  the  younger 
Rome  to  bring  back  the  second  Carthage 
to  her  dominion.  If  the  first  Carthage 
bowed  to  no  foe  till  the  elder  Scipio  had 
learned  the  arts  of  Hannibal,  it  was  from 
the  second  Carthage  that  Heraclins  went 
forth  to  practise  those  arts  on  a  third  con- 
tinent. We  feel  the  greatness  of  the  site 
when  we  think  of  Phoenician  Carthage 
ruling  in  Sardinia  and  Sicily  and  carrying 
her  arms  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  But  the 
feeling  of  its  greatness  comes  home  to  us 
with  a  twofold  strength  when  we  think 
how,  as  soon  as  Carthage  was  again  the 
seat  of  an  independent  power,  that  power 
at  once  sprang  to  well-nigh  the  position 
of  the  city  in  its  elder  days.  Teutonic 
Carthage  was  but  for  a  moment ;  but 
Teutonic  Carthage  too  ruled  in  Sicily  and 
Sardinia,  and  carried  her  arms  not  only  to 
the  gates  of  Rome,  but  within  her  walls. 
If  the  bull  of  Phalaris  was  carried  as  plun- 
der to  the  first  Carthage,  the  candlestick 
of  Solomon  was  carried  as  plunder  to  the 
second.  If  one  conqueror  restored  the 
bull  to  Agrigentum,  another  restored  the 
candlestick  to  Jerusalem.  The  tale  loses 
half  its  grandeur,  it  loses  all  its  complete- 
ness, if  we  stop  at  the  end  of  its  first  chap- 
ter. Let  it  be,  no  one  will  deny  it,  that 
Phoenician  Cjirthage  was  greater  than 
Roman  Carthage.  But  that  Roman  Car- 
thage, once  planted  on  the  same  site,  rose 
to  no  small  measure  of  renewed  greatness, 
is  surely  the  best  of  witnesses  to  the  great- 
ness of  Phoenician  Carthage  and  to  the 
wisdom  of  those  who  chose  the  site  for  its 
first  planting. 

I  should  certainly  counsel  the  visitor  to 
Carthage  to  carry  with  him  Mr.  R.  B. 
Smith's  not  very  bulky  volume,  **  Car- 
thage and  the  Carthaginians."  He  can- 
not carry  his  library  with  him,  and  I 
found  to  my  cost  that  there  is  no  means 
at  Tunis  of  getting  at  any  book,  old  or 
new.  Mr.  Smith's  '*  Carthage  and  the 
Carthaginians"  ranks  a  long  way  abo^e 
his  '^  Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism." 
It  contains  nothing  so  wonderful  as  the 


passage  which  some  will  remember  about 
Mohammed  the  Prophet  and  Mohammed 
the  Conqueror.  Mr.  Smith's  Carthaginian 
work  is  solid  enough  to  have  entitled  him 
to  become  the  prey  of  the  pilferer.  We 
cannot  help  sometimes  smiling  at  Mr. 
Smith's  enthusiasm  for  his  subject ;  but 
we  sympathize  while  we  smile,  as  his  en- 
thusiasm stands  us  in  really  good  stead. 
Only  when  we  have  to  take  him  as  our 
one  comrade  over  so  long  a  journey,  it  is 
a  little  disheartening  that  we  have  to  part 
company  with  him  so  soon.  Mr.  Smith 
has  stood,  alongside  of  Poly  bios,  as  a 
spectator  of  the  fall  of  Phoenician  Car- 
thage. He  tells  us  how  much  the  site  has 
changed  since  the  younger  Scipio  quoted 
the  verses  which  foretold  the  fall  of  Ilios. 
He  then  adds  : 

"  Nor  has  Man  been  less  destructive  than 
Nature.  On  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  spot 
have  risen  successively  a  Phoenician,  a  Roman, 
a  Vandal,  and  a  Byzantine  capital.  Each  was 
destroyed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  that  which 
was  to  take  its  place,  and  each  snooessive  city 
found  ample  materials  for  its  own  rise  in  the 
rains  which  it  had  itself  occasioned.'* 

This  is  a  little  dark  ;  but  it  would  seem 
as  if  Mr.  Smith  fancied  that  Gaiseric  and 
Belisarius  destroyed  what  they  found  as 
thoroughly  as  Scipio  did,  and  that  each 
built  up  a  capital,  Vandal  or  * '  Byzantine" 
— whatever  that  last  name  means — which 
was  as  thoroughly  new  as  the  '*  Roman 
capital  "  which  the  younger  Caesar  cer- 
tainly built  up  according  to  the  plans  of 
the  elder.  It  is  not  likely  that  Mr.  Smith 
seriously  thinks  that  either  Gaiseric  or 
Belisarius  did  anything  so  foolish.  It  is 
just  a  flourish,  a  kind  of  flourish  to  which 
we  are  very  well  used.  There  are  about 
a  thousand  years  of  the  history  of  Europe 
during  which  a  large  class  of  writers  think 
that  anything  may  be  said  ;  before  and 
after  greater  care  is  needful.  One  must 
take  some  caro  about  Hannibal ;  one 
must,  I  fancy,  take  some  care  about 
Charles  the  Fifth  ;  but  Gaiseric,  Belisarius, 
and  Heraclius  are  fair  game  ;  it  is  safe  to 
say  anything  about  them.  Yet  Mr.  Hodg- 
kin  and  Mr.  Bury  are  among  us  ;  let  us 
wish  them  life  and  strength  to  work  a  re- 
form. 

But,  while  we  must  not  let  the  greatness 
of  the  first  Carthage  blind  our  eyes  to  the 
existence  or  to  the  greatness  of  the  second, 
we  must  freely  allow  that  the  second  Car- 
thage is  something,  not  only  second  in 
time,  but  in  everything  secondary  to  the 
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first.  The  charm  of  the  second  Carthage, 
of  the  acts  that  were  done  in  it  or  by  its 
masters,  comes  largely  from  the  fact  that 
the  first  Carthage  and  its  acts  went  before 
them.  It  is  not  always  so  with  the  second 
state  of  a  city.  Megarian  Byzantinm  has 
its  own  place  in  history  ;  but  its  main  in- 
terest is  that  it  was  the  forerunner  of  Con- 
stantinople. Within  the  world  of  Car- 
thage itself,  Phoenician  and  Roman 
Panorroos  counts  for  something  :  but  it 
counts  for  little  beside  the  glories  of  Sara- 
cen and  Norman  Palermo.  But  the  second 
Carthage  live,s  in  a  manner  by  the  life  of 
the  first.  As  a  power,  its  greatest,  indeed 
its  only,  day  is  its  Vandal  day.  And  the 
most  striking  thing  about  the  Vandal  day 
of  Carthage  is  that  it  so  wonderfully  re- 
calls its  Phoenician  day.  It  is  the  purely 
Christian  associations  only  that  stand  on  a 
real  level  with  the  associations  of  the 
oldest  time.  Cyprian  would  be  the  same 
if  Hamilkar  and  Hannibal  had  never  trod 
the  ground  of  the  Bozrah  before  him. 
Gaiseric  hardly  would  be. 

The  old  Phoenician  Carthage  holds  a 
place  in  the  history  of  the  world  which  is 
all  her  own.  Phoenicia  stands  alone 
among  nations ;  and  Carthage  stands 
alone  among  Phoenician  commonwealths. 
That  last  is  a  word  to  be  noticed.  In  a 
glance  across  the  historic  nations  it  strikes 
us  at  once  that  the  Phoenicians  are  the 
only  people  beyond  the  bounds  of  Europe 
who  rank  as  the  political  peers  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nations.  Aristotle,  to  whom  the 
name  of  Rome  was  barely  known,  whose 
thoughts  had  been  in  no  wise  drawn  to 
the  polity  of  Rome,  thought  the  constitu- 
tion of  Carthage  worthy  of  attentive  study, 
and  he  gives  it  the  tribute  of  no  small 
praise.  Polybios,  with  his  wider  range 
of  vision,  makes  the  constitutions  of 
Sparta,  of  Rome,  and  of  Carthage  the 
subject  of  an  elaborate  comparison.  One 
is  tempted  to  think  that  the  Phoenicians, 
settled  within  the  Western  world,  within 
the  bounds  of  Europe  itself  or  of  that 
Africa  which  is  truly  a  part  of  Europe, 
had  drunk  in  something  of  the  spirit  of 
the  West,  and  had  almost  parted  company 
with  the  barbaric  kingdoms  of  Asia.  We 
seem  to  see  the  change  taking  place  by 
degrees.  The  Hamilkar  and  the  Hannibal 
of  the  fifth  century  b.c,  the  defeated  of 
Himera  and  the  destroyer  of  Himera,  are 
still  essentially  barbarians.    Their  general- 


ship does  not  go  beyond  a  blind  trust, 
successful  or  unsuccessful,  in  the  physical 
force  of  huge  multitudes.  Massacre  and 
human  sacrifice  are  as  familiar  to  them  as 
to  any  Eastern  despot.  The  Hamilkar  and 
the  Hannibal  of  the  third  century  b.c.  are 
essentially  Europeans.  And  they  are,  we 
need  hardly  say,  Europeans  who  stand 
alongside  of,  or  above,  the  greatest  names 
in  Greek  and  Italian  story.  It  was  a  mere 
outward  sign  that  Carthage  should  adopt 
the  coinage  and  others  of  the  arts  of 
Greece.  The  Carthage  of  the  House  of 
Barak  had  become  essentially  European  in 
greater  points.  Its  statesmen,  its  gen- 
erals, not  only  the  two  immeasurably  great 
ones,  but  a  whole  generation  of  them,  dis- 
tinctly surpass  those  of  Rome.  A  few 
great  men  doubtless  did  much  to  raise  the 
whole  people  ;  but  the  fact  that  those 
great  men  could  arise  and  could  find  scope 
for  their  energies  in  the  Carthaginian  com- 
monwealth shows  that  the  ground  was  at 
least  ready  for  them.  Doubtless  Hanni- 
bal soared  above  Carthage  ;  doubtless  Car- 
thage soared  above  other  Phoenician  cities. 
And  these  two  truths  imply  as  their 
groundwork  that  Phoenicia,  as  a  whole, 
soared  above  all  other  barbarian  nations. 
The  fact  that  there  was  a  Carthage,  that 
there  was  a  Gades,  a  Hippo,  an  Utica,  and 
a  Panormos,  is  enough.  If  Carthage  rose 
to  the  first  place  as  the  ruling  city,  the 
cities  of  the  old  Phoenicia  had  already  done 
something  greater.  They  were  the  first 
colonizing  cities.  They  gave  the  Greek 
the  hiodel  of  an  intelligent  system  of  dis- 
tant settlements,  as  distinguished  from  a 
simple  Wandering  of  the  Nations.  And 
they  knew,  what  later  nations  have  been 
so  slow  to  learn,  the  way  to  avoid  the 
need  of  Wars  of  Independence,  to  bind 
colony  and  metropolis  together  from  the 
first  hour  of  their  common  being.  Car- 
thage in  her  greatness  still  reverenced  Tyre 
in  her  fall,  because  Carthage  from  the  mo- 
ment of  her  birth  had  been  the  child  of 
Tyre  and  not  her  subject. 

In  truth,  the  mere  fact  that  in  speaking 
of  the  old  Phoenicia  we  have  to  speak  of 
cities  marks  of  itself  the  wide  gap  between 
Phoenicia  and  any  other  barbarian  land. 
No  doubt  the  westward  movement  did 
much  to  quicken  the  civic  and  political 
life  in  the  Western  colonies  of  Phoenicia. 
It  was  in  the  West,  as  if  by  virtue  of  geo- 
graphical position,  that  the  orderly  con- 
stitution of  Skophetim,  Senate,  and  Peo- 
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pie,  grew  np,  which  Aristotle  and  Polybioa 
honored  with  their  study,  the  constitution 
of  which  it  could  be  said  that  its  working 
had  never  been  disturbed  by  a  revolution 
or  a  tyranny.  The  old  Phoenicia  un- 
doubtedly had  kings,  and  their  authority 
was  sometimes  tempered  by  revolutions. 
Still  the  old  Phoenicia  was  a  system  of 
cities,  and  the  king  of  a  city  can  never  be 
the  same  uncontrolled  despot  as  the  king 
of  a  vast  realm.  When  Tyre  and  Sidon 
had  sunk  to  vassalage,  their  kings  still 
held  the  first  place  in  the  councils  of 
Xerxes.  It  was  to  them  that  the  Great 
King  turned  for  ships  and  seamen  to  cope 
with  the  ships  and  seamen  of  Greece.  It 
was  among  tneir  people  alone  that  he  could 
find  men  with  wit  enough  to  do  his  works 
of  engineering.  Yes,  before  Carthage 
was,  before  Gades  was,  the  men  of  Canaan 
in  their  old  seats  had  made  the  beginnings 
of  history.  It  is  with  a  strange  feeling 
that  we  look  back  to  those  first  glimpses 
of  the  world,  when  the  clouds  were  just 
beginning  to  lift  themselves  from  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
when  those  immemorial  cities,  ancient  in 
the  days  of  our  first  recorded  facts,  were 
already  entering  on  the  path  of  ^*  ships, 
colonies,  and  commerce."  If  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  race  was  to  be  wrought 
on  the  soil  of  Spain  and  Sicily  and  Africa, 
it  was  in  the  old  land  of  the  palm,  on  the 
narrow  strip  of  flat  land  between  Lebanon 
and  the  Great  Sea,  that  the  race  first 
showed  its  power. 

It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  history  of 
Carthage  that  she  was,  as  her  fiame  im- 
plies, the  New  City,  very  far  from  the 
oldest,  seemingly  one  of  the  youngest,  of 
the  colonies  that  Sidon  and  Tyre  and 
Arvad  sent  to  the  West.  Gades  on  the 
Ocean,  farthest  of  all  from  the  old  home, 
was  held  to  be  the  oldest  of  all.  Thar- 
shish,  the  land  of  gold,  was  the  main  ob- 
ject of  Phcenician  enterprise  ;  the  settle- 
ments in  Africa  and  Sicily  arose  as  stages 
on  the  road.  Specially  must  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Phoenician  colonies  in 
Sicily — Solous — Sela— on  her  rock,  Motya 
on  her  island  in  her  sheltered  harbor, 
Panormos  in  her  Golden  Shell,  on  her 
toncrae  of  land  between  the  two  branches 
of  her  All-haven^- b\\  these  were  no  col- 
onies of  Carthage,  but  sister  cities,  most 
likely  elder  sisters,  whom  she  brought  step 
by  step  under  her  dominion.  It  is  thus 
as  the  ruling  city,  the  city  supreme  over  a 


vast  and  scattered  dominion  alike  over  her 
kinsfolk  and  over  strangers,  that  Carthage 
holds  her  place  in  history.  It  was  her 
calling,  a  calling  which  no  other  city  of 
her  own  stock  undertook  before  her,  which 
no  city  of  any  other  stock  carried  out  on 
the  same  -vcale  or  with  the  same  success. 
No  dominion  ever  lasted  so  long  on  so 
seemingly  weak  a  foundation.  For  the 
foundation  of  the  power  of  a  ruling  city 
roust  ever  bo  weak  ;  it  must  be  weak  in 
proportion  as  it  most  fully  carries  out  the 
idea  of  the  ruling  city.  Carthage  in  the 
end  yielded  to  Rome.  We  may  say  that 
she  yielded  to  Rome,  because  Rome,  car- 
rying out  the  idea  of  the  ruling  city  less 
perfectly  than  Carthage,  had  sources  of 
strength  which  Carthage  had  not.  Rome 
was  a  ruling  city  ;  but  each  step  by  which 
her  rule  advanced  took  away  something  of 
her  character  as  a  ruling  city.  For  at  each 
step  she  admitted  some  new  circle  of  allies 
or  subjects  to  her  franchise.  That  is,  she 
raised  them  from  the  ranks  of  the  ruled 
to  the  ranks  of  the  rulers.  But  each  step 
m  the  process  made  the  Roman  state  less 
of  a  city  and  more  of  a  nation.  Aristotle, 
if  he  had  looked  at  Rome  as  he  did  look 
at  Carthage,  might  have  set  her  down  as 
being,  like  Babylon,  though  from  quite 
another  reason,  lOvog  fiaXXov  9}  TroAeS. 
This  the  position  of  Rome,  as  an  inland 
city,  whose  territory  grew  by  the  addition 
of  adjoining  lands,  allowed  her  to  do. 
And  therein  lay  her  strength.  Rome  could 
fight  her  wars  by  the  swords  of  citizens, 
and  of  colonists  and  allies  to  whom  the 
hope  of  future  citizenship  was  held  out. 
When  Rome  and  Carthage  first  met  as 
enemies,  the  Roman,  master  of  Italy, 
might  walk  from  one  end  of  his  dominion 
to  the  other.  For  a  long  part  of  his  jour- 
ney, his  walk  would  lie  among  men  speak- 
ing his  own  language.  At  no  stage  of  it 
would  it  bring  him  among  men  of  a  speech, 
a  culture,  a  life,  wholly  alien  to  his  own. 

Carthage,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the 
ruling  city  in  a  sense  the  opposite  to  all 
this.  She  was  a  city  which  could  never 
grow  into  a  nation,  because  she  was  her- 
self from  the  beginning  a  settlement  of  a 
distant  nation  on  a  foreign  shore.  She 
was  the  greatest  of  many  Phoenician  cities 
in  Africa  ;  but  she  could  not  stand  to 
them  as  Rome  did  to  the  Latin  cities 
around  her.  Rome  was  the  head  of  a 
continuous  Latium  ;  Carthage  could  not 
be  the  head  of  a  continuous  Phoenicia. 
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For  Utica  and  the  Hippos  were  settle- 
ments on  a  foreign  shore  no  less  than  her- 
self. The  Latin  was  in  his  own  land  ;  the 
Phoenician  was  in  the  land  of  the  native 
African.  It  is  the  most  speaking  of  all 
facts  that,  long  after  the  Carthaginian 
power  had  begnn,  after  Carthage  had  won 
no  small  dominion  over  distant  towns  and 
islands,  she  still  paid  rent  to  an  African 
prince  for  the  soil  of  her  own  city.  The 
fact  has  been  disputed  ;  but  why  ?  It 
rests  on  as  i  good  authority  as  most  other 
facts  in  Carthaginian  history  ;  it  is  in  no 
way  contradicted  ;  it  is  in  no  way  unlike- 
ly. To  a  city  wholly  seafaring,  which  be- 
gan with  trade  and  from  trade  went  on  to 
dominion,  the  dominion  of  the  mainland 
on  whose  shore  she  stood  was  of  far  less 
moment  than  the  dominion  of  §uch  points 
and  islands,  far  and  near,  as  lay  well  placed 
for  the  purposes  of  her  commerce  and  her 
ambition.  A  continuous  dominion  in 
Africft  seems  to  have  been  the  latest  form 
of  Carthaginian  power ;  and,  when  it 
came,  it  was  mere  dominion  over  a  subject 
barbarian  land,  broken  here  and  there  by 
a  Phoenician  town  that  was  dependent 
rather  than  subject.  There  was  nothing 
around  her  that  Carthage  could  take  to 
herself  and  make  part  of  her  own  being, 
as  Rome  could  do  with  the  towns  of  La- 
tium,  as  Athens  in  her  earliest  day  could 
do  with  the  towns  of  Attics. 

But  it  is  this  very  isolation,  this  incapac- 
ity for  enlarging  herself  as  she  enlarged 
her  dominion,  which  made  Carthage  the 
very  model  of  the  ruling  city.  She  stood 
alone.  She  was  lady  and  mistress  over 
her  scattered  dominions,  commanding  the 
resources  of  lands  and  towns,  far  and  near, 
in  every  relation  of  subjection  and  depend- 
ence ;  but  she  stood  aloof  from  all,  in- 
corporating none  into  her  own  body.  She 
waged  her  wars  by  the  hands  of  strangers. 
She  commanded  the  services  of  subjects 
and  dependents  ;  she  bought  the  services 
of  the  stoutest  barbarians  of  the  Western 
world.  Her  own  citizens  were  but  the 
guiding  spirits  of  her  armies  ;  they  never 
formed  their  substance  and  kernel.  It 
was  only  in  moments  of  special  danger, 
on  her  own  soil  or  on  the  neighboring  soil 
of  Sicily,  that  the  Sacred  Band  went  forth 
to  jeopard  their  lives  for  the  Carthaginian 
state.  In  a  Roman  army,  an  army  of 
citizens  and  kindred  allies,  every  life  was 
precious.  A  Carthaginian  army  might 
win  a  crowning  victory,  it  might  undergo 


a  crushing  defeat,  with  the  loss  of  no  lives 
but  such  as  the  gold  of  Carthage  could 
soon  replace.  Here  lay  her  strength  and 
her  weakness.  A  Punic  general  could  risk 
his  soldiers  as  even  a  tyrant  could  not  risk 
Greek  citizens ;  but  the  state  of  Car- 
thage lived  ever  in  fear  of  her  hireling 
soldiers.  The  great  mutiny  of  the  mer- 
cenaries after  the  first  war  with  Rome  was 
but  the  most  frightful  of  several.  It  is  a 
ghastly  but  characteristic  tale  that  Os- 
te6des,  the  Isle  of  Bones,  the  modern 
Ustica,  took  its  name  from  a  mutinous 
detachment  of  a  Punic  army  who  were 
left  there  to  perish.  A  Roman  army 
fought  for  Rome  ;  a  Punic  army  never 
fought  for  Carthage.  The  Numidian,  the 
Spaniard,  the  Gaul,  the  Campanian, 
fought  in  his  lower  mood  for  the  hire  of 
his  arm  and  his  sword  ;  in  his  highest 
mood,  he  fought,  not  for  Carthage,  but 
for  Hamilkar  or  for  Hannibal. 

All  this  at  once  distinguishes  Carthage 
from  those  ruling  cities,  Rome  the  chief 
of  all,  which  commanded  a  continuous 
dominion.  That  is  almost  the  same  as 
saying  that  her  only  parallels,  if  she  has 
parallels,  must  be  sought  for  among  sea- 
faring powers  only.  The  life  by  sea  was 
the  very  life  of  Carthage.  When  the 
Romans  before  the  last  siege  made  it  a 
condition  of  peace  that  Carthage  should  be 
forsaken  and  some  point  ten  miles  from 
the  sea  occupied  instead,  every  Carthagin- 
ian felt  it  as  a  sentence  of  death.  Athens 
could  not  be  great  without  her  fleet ;  but 
she  could  live  without  it.  She  had  for  a 
moment^  scattered  dominion  somewhat  of 
the  same  kind  as  the  dominion  of  Car- 
thage ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  No 
other  city  of  old  Greece,  no  other  city  of 
her  own  Phoenician  stock,  comes  near 
enough  to  her  to  admit  even  of  contrast 
The  medisBval  world  supplies  nearer  paral- 
lels. Among  cities  of  our  own  race,  as 
we  are  tempted  to  call  Bern  the  Teutonic 
Rome,  so  are  we  tempted  to  call  Lubeck 
the  Teutonic  Carthage.  But  neither 
Lubeck  nor  any  of  her  Hanseatic  sisters 
fully  reproduce  the  old  Phoenician  model. 
They  are  mighty  on  the  sea,  mighty  for 
trade,  mighty  for  warfare ;  but  their 
special  character  was  to  be  mighty  in  both 
ways,  to  strike  terror  and  to  bear  rule, 
without  forming  anything  which  could  be 
called  teiritorial  dominion.  Far  nearer  to 
Carthage  are  the  later  seafaring  cities  of 
her  own  Mediterranean  waters,  Genoa  in 
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some  measure,  Venice  in  a  higher.  Venice 
indeed  is  the  neare&t  reproduction  of  Car- 
thage that  the  world  has  seen.  She  too 
united  trade  and  dominion  ;  she  ruled 
from  her  islandtn,  as  Carthage  ruled  from 
her  peninsula,  over  possessions  scattered 
far  and  wide,  fortresses,  cities,  islands, 
kingdoms,  over  all  of  which  she  exercised 
lordship,  but  none  of  whom  did  she  or 
could  she  incorporate  into  her  own  com- 
monwealth. More  perfect  in  her  position 
than  Carthage,  she  never  paid  rent  for  the 
soil  of  her  Rial  to  as  Carthage  did  for  the 
soil  of  her  Bozrah.  But  the  two  ruling 
cities  agree  in  this,  that  dominion  on  the 
adjoining  or  neighboring  mainland  was  the 
latest  form  of  dominion  for  which  they 
sought 

One    fears    to    carry  on    the   thought 
further.     But,   now   that  the  world   has 
grown,  now  that  great  kingdoms  and  com- 
monwealths have  taken  the  place  of  single 
cities,  now  that  the  Ocean  with  its  con« 
tinents  has  taken  the  place  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean with  its  islands  and  peninsulas,  it 
may  be  that  later  times  supply  parallels  to 
the  dominion  of  Carthage  on  a  greater 
scale  than  that  of  Venice.    It  may  be  that 
they  supply  one  special  parallel  of  special 
interest  to  ourselves.     In  every  such  com- 
parison we  shall  find  the  differences  which 
come  of  altered  scale  and  circumstances  ; 
but  in  every  power  which  has  held  a  scat- 
tered dominion  over  lands  parted  by  the 
seas  we  may  see  a  nearer  or  more  distant 
parallel   to   Carthage,  as  in   every  power 
which   has  slowly  and  bteadily  advanced 
to   a  continuous   dominion   by   land   we 
may   see   a   nearer  or  more  distant  par- 
allel  to   Rome.      The    thought   of    Car- 
thage is  called  up  both  by  analogy  and  in 
ways  more  direct  when,  in  one  of  the  sub- 
ject lands  of  Carthage,  we  see  a  power 
grow  up  which  holds  under  its  dominion 
a  large  part  of  her  other  subject  lands. 
The  thought  comes  more  keenly  still  when 
that  power  is  for  awhile  clothed  with  the 
majesty  of  Rome,  and   in  that  character 
goes  forth  to  wage  victorious  war  in  Africa 
and  for  a  moment  to  make  Carthage  itself 
part  of  its  possessions.      When  a  Spanish 
King  who  is  also  Roman  Emperor,  who  is 
also   King  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,   goes 
forth   on   the  old  errand  of  Agathokl^s, 
Scipio,  and  Belisarius,  when  he  sets  forth 
to  war  from  Caralis  and  comes  back  to 
triumph  at  Panormos,  we  seem  to  see  the 
old  forces  of  Phoenician  Carthage  turned 


against  her  on  her  own  soil.     Charles  of 
Austria,  Charles  of  Burgundy,  first  Charles 
of  Castile  and  Aragon,  fifth  Charles  of 
Grermany  and  Rome,  setting  up  the  ban- 
ners of  half  Europe  upon  the  walls  of  con« 
quered  Tunis,  seems,  as  it  were,  to  gather 
np  the  whole  tale  of  Rome  and  Caithage 
in  his  single  person.    And  when  wo  go  on 
to  remember  that  the  Roman  Augustus, 
the  Spanish  and  Sicilian  King,  was  lord, 
not  only  of  the   inner  sea,    but  of  the 
Ocean,  that  he  bore  himself  as  monarch 
of  its  continents  and  islands,  monarch  of 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Indies,  ruler 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  master  of  a 
dominion  on  which  the  sun  never  set,  we 
may  think  that  the  conqueror  of  Tunis  had 
not  only,  in  a  figure,  subdued  Carthage  in 
her  older  world  of  the  inner  sea,  but  had 
called  up  a  dominion  like  her  own  in  the 
newer  and  wider  world  of  Ocean.*     And 
his  dominion   has  passed  away  from  the 
older  and  narrower  as  well  as  from  the 
newer  and  wider  world  all  but  as  utterly 
as  the  dominion  of  Carthage  herself.     Of 
an  European  power  that  took  in  Sicily  and 
Friesland  not  a  shred  is  left  outside  the 
Spanish  peninsula  and  its  islands.     A  few 
islands  east  and  west  stand  as  survivals  of 
dominion  in  Asia  and  America,  memorials 
of  the  proud  style  of  King  of  the  indies. 
A  fortress  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  holding 
one  of  the  pillars  of  HdraklSs,  is  before 
all  things  a  reminder  that  the  grasp  of  the 
pillar  which  stands  on  Spanish  ground, 
and  with  it  the  keeping  of  the  mouth  of 
the  inner  sea  of  Phoenician  and  Greek,  of 
Venetian  and  Genoese,  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  an  island  kingdom  in  the  Ocean. 
It  is  in  fact  in  the  power  which  has  thus 
so  strangely  established  itself  on  Spanish 
ground  that  we  seem  to  see  the  nearest 
parallel  to  Carthage  in  the  modern  world. 
England   indeed,  as   well   as  Spain,    haa 
played,  and  still  plays,  a  direct  part  within 
the  old  dominion  of  Carthage.     Gibraltar, 
Malta,  Minorca  so  often  taken  and  lost  in 
the  last  century,  Sicily,  so  remarkable  a 
scene  of  English  influence  in  the  early  daya 


*  I  remember  being  much  struck  with  the 
first  page  of  a  book  which  I  saw  at  New  York 
— I  saw  only  the  first  page  ander  a  glass  case, 
and  I  forgot  to  carry  off  the  name.  A  Latin 
panegyrist  of  Charles  the  Fifth  magnifies  him 
for  having  won  for  himself  a  new  Empire  in 
America  equal  to  his  old  Empire  in  Enrope. 
Here  is  the  same  general  idea  carried  oat  in 
another  direction. 
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of  Ibe  present  century,  all  bring  as  within 
the  actual  range  of  Caithaginian  power. 
Ifalta  and  Gozo  indeed,  richer  than  any 
ether  spots  in  Phoenician  antiquities,  keep- 
ing, not  indeed  the  tongue  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian, but  the  kindred  tongue  of  the  Sara- 
eeo  conquerors  of  Sicily,  seem  to  stand  as 
a   special   memorial   of   the  two  ages  of 
Semitic  dominion  in  the  Meditenanean. 
Cyprus  again  brings  us,  if  not  within  the 
immediate  range  of  Carthage,  yet  within 
the  genet al  range  of  Phoenicia  ;  and  the 
English  bombardment  of  Algiers,  if  less 
striking  in   itself,  not  touching  the  im- 
mediate land  of  Carthage,  ^as  a  worthier 
work  in  the  world's  history  than  the  Span- 
ish conquest  of  Tunis.    But,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  Spain,  the  more  instructive  side  of 
the  comparison  between  England  and  Car- 
thage  lies   outside  the  old   Carthaginian 
world.     England  indeed,  with  her  settle- 
ments and  possessions,  her  colonies  de- 
pendent ana   independent,   all  over  the 
world  of  Ocean,  is  tiuly  a  living  represen- 
tative  on  a  vaster  scale  of  the  Phoenician 
city  with  her  possessions  and  settlements 
scattered  over  the  Western  Mediterranean. 
The  Empire  of  India,  held  by  an  Euro- 
pean island,  calls  up  the  thought  of  the 
dominion  in  Spain  once  held  by  an  African 
city.     And  in  some  points  the  dominion 
of  England  seems  to  ccme  nearer  to  that 
of  Caithage  than  the  dominion  of  Spain 
ever  did,  while  in  other  points  the  course 
of  English  settlement  rather  cariies  us  back 
to  the  older  PLa^nician  days  before  Car- 
thage nas.     One  point  is  that  the  spread 
of  Caithagiuian  and  of  English  power,  as 
being  in  each  case  the  advance  of  a  peo- 
ple, have  more  in  common  with  each  other 
than  either  has  with  the  advance  of  Spain 
under  her  despotic  kings.    But  the  higher 
side  of  English  colonization  has  more  in 
common  with  the  earlier  days  of  Phoeni- 
cian settlement  than  it  has  with  the  Car- 
thaginian dominion.     The  old  Phoenician 
settlements  grow  up  in  Spain,  in  Africa, 
in  Sicily,  just  as  English  settlements  giew 
up  in  America,  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land.    In   both  cases  men  went  forth  to 
tind  now  homos  for  an  old  folk  and  to 
make  the  life  of  the  old  folk  grow  up  in 
the  new  home.     But  the  settlements  and 
conquests  of  Carthage  had  all  a  view  to 
trade  or  dominion.     She  conquered,  she 
planted,  but  with  a  view  only  to  her  own 
power.     It  was  no  part  of  her  policy  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  new  seats  of  the 


common  stock,  formally  or  practically  in- 
dependent  of  the  one  great  city.  It  was 
rather  her  object  to  bring  the  other  Phoeni- 
cian cities,  her  sisters,  some  certainly  her 
elder  sisters,  into  as  great  a  measure  of 
subjection  or  dependence  on  herself  as  she 
could  compass.  In  her  struggle  with 
Rome  her  Phoenician  sisters  turned  against 
her.  She  had  done  nothing  to  make  her- 
self loved  either  at  distant  Gades  or  at 
neighboring  Utica. 

To  this  last  form  of  dominion  or  su- 
premacy, the  rule  of  one  commonwealth 
over  other  equal  or  older  commonwealths 
of  the  same  stock,  the  relations  of  the 
modem  world  supply  no  exact  parallel.* 
But  both  England  and  Spain  have  ai 
different  times  dealt,  if  not  with  sister 
states,  yet  with  daughter  states,  too  much 
after  the  manner  of  Carthage.  The  result 
all  the  world  knows.  One  hope  at  least 
there  is,  that  this  peculiar  form  of  na- 
tional folly  is  not  likely  ever  to  bo  re- 
peated. We  cannot  foretell  what  is  to  be. 
llow  long  a  barbaric  empire  may  be  kept, 
to  whom  it  may  pass  if  it  fails  to  be  kept, 
are  matters  at  which  it  is  dangerous  even 
to  guess.  We  have  had,  like  Carthage, 
our  War  of  the  Mercenaries,  with  the  differ- 
ence that  we  have  not  had  it  at  our  own 
gates.  As  for  the  nearer  question  of  our 
own  flesh  and  blood  in  distant  lacds,  the 
tie  between  the  mother-land  and  its  still 
dependent  settlements  may  abide  or  it  may 
be  peacefully  snapped.  There  is  at  least 
no  fear  of  a  new  Bunker  Hill,  a  new  Sara- 
toga, or  a  new  Yorktown,  between  men  of 
English  blood  and  speech. 

Among  all  the  great  powers  of  the  past, 
Phoenician  Carthage  seems  to  stand  alone, 
in  being  simply  a  memoiy,  it  having  had 
no  direct  effect  on  the  later  history  of  the 
world.  It  needs  no  effort  to  point  out 
the  endless  ways  in  which  Rome  and 
Athens  have  influenced  mankind  for  all 
time.  Their  impress  is  not  only  undying, 
but  it  is  visible  at  the  flrst  glance.  We 
see  at  once  that  the  world  that  now   is 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  saying 
this  we  are  speaking  of  a  very  modem  world 
indeed.  The  relation  of  ruling  and  sabject 
cities  and  lands  was  in  fnll  force  in  Switzer- 
land till  1798,  and  traces  of  it  lasted  till  1830. 
I  sappose  thut^the  condominium  of  IHamborg 
and  Liibeck,  over  the  district  of  Yierlande,  ha8 
hardly  lived  through  1,866  ;  but  it  was  in  be- 
ing in  1865.  Middlesex  perhaps  did  not  know 
that  it  was  a  subject  diHtrict  to  London  ;  but 
it  was  till  the  very  last  changes. 
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conid  not  hare  been  what  it  is,  if  Rome  or 
Athens  had  never  been.  The  law  of 
Rome,  the  tongae  and  the  thoughts  of 
Greece,  are  essential  paits  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  modem  Europe.  But  to  Carthage, 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  we  owe  nothing. 
Directly  we  certainly  owe  nothing  ;  in- 
directly Carthage  has  changed  the  history 
of  the  world  in  whatever  proportion  the 
history  of  Rome  must  have  been  other 
than  what  it  actually  was  if  Carthage  had 
never  been.  To  Carthage  as  Carthage^  to 
the  great  seafaring  power  of  the  Western 
Mediterranean,  we  owe  absolutely  nothing. 
Carthage  has  had  no  effect  on  the  spaecb, 
the  law,  the  religion,  the  art,  the  general 
culture,  of  modern  Europe.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  Carthaginian  book.  What 
would  we  not  give  for  a  record  of  the 
campaigns  of  Hamiikar  and  Hannibal  in 
their  own  tongue  ?  And  we  feel  this  the 
more  keenly  when  we  remember  that  all 
this,  so  true  of  Carthage  as  Carthage,  is 
eminently  untrue  of  the  Semitic  folk  as  a 
whole,  that  is  only  very  partially  true  of 
the  particular  Phoenician  folk.  **  The 
letters  Cadmus  cave"  were  a  boon  of  the 
kinsfolk  of  Carthage,  though  no  boon  of 
Carthage  herself.  And  if  we  have  no 
Carthaginian  books,  if  we  can  hardly  say 
that  we  have  any  Phoenician  books,  yet  in 
the  tongue  of  Carthage  and  Phoenicia,  in 
the  tongue  common  to  Solomon  and 
Hiram,  we  have  books  indeed.  It  is  truly 
wonderful  how,  while  other  Semitic  races, 
the  Hebrew  and  the  Arab,  have  influenced 
the  world  on  a  scale  equal  to  that  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  Phoenician  has 
given  us  his  one  gift  and  has  vanished, 
and  that  that  form  of  the  Phoenician  which 
played  the  most  brilliant  part  in  the 
world's  history  has  vanished  without  giv- 
ing us  any  gift  at  all.  The  Saracen  who 
swept  away  the  younger  Carthage  from 
the  earth  has  been  our  master  in  some 
things.  The  Phoenician  who  founded  the 
elder  Carthage  has  been  our  master  in 
nothing,  save  in  the  warnings,  many  and 
grave,  which  the  history  of  his  scattered 
dominion  may  give  to  us  into  whose 
hands  a  dominion  of  the  like  sort  has 
fallen. 

It  is  then  a  disappointment,  and  yet  we 
feel  that  there  is  a  certain  fitness  in  the 
disappointment,  when  we  stand  on  the  site 
of  Carthage,  and  feel  how  completely  even 
the  younger  Carthage  has  become  a  mem- 


ory and  nothing  more.  Above  a'l,  if  we 
come  from  any  of  the  great  Sicilian  sites, 
from  Syracuse  or  Girgenli  or  Selinunto, 
Carthage  does  indeed  seem  barren.  Cities 
which  alongside  the  might  of  Carthage 
were  but  dust  in  the  balance,  Scgesta  and 
Tyndaris  and  Taormina,  have  more  to 
show  than  the  queenly  mistress  of  the 
Western  Seas.  There  is,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  good  deal  to  be  seen  at  Carthage' 
besides  the  actual  site.  There  is  some- 
thing above  the  ground  ;  there  is  a  great 
deal  that  has  l»een  brouglit  to  light  below 
the  ground,  and  more  diggings  may  be 
expected  to  reveal  endless  stores.  But 
almost  everything  has  to  be  looked  for  ; 
there  is  nothing  that  at  once  forces  itself 
on  the  eye  as  a  living  witness  of  what  has 
been.  There  is  no  great  building,  per- 
fect or  in  ruins,  nothing  like  the  Pillars 
of  the  Giants  at  Selinunto,  nothing  like 
the  still  standing  temples  of  Passtum  and 
Girgenti.  There  is  no  long  extent  of  wall 
to  be  tracked  out,  like  the  primeval  walls 
of  Ferentino  or  of  Cefalu,  like  the  finished 
walls  of  Dionysios  at  Syracuse  and  at  Tyn- 
daris.* And  there  is  the  further  thought 
that,  if  there  were  such  things,  they  could 
be  memorials  only  of  the  city  which  the 
younger  Caesar  set  up,  not  of  the  city 
which  the  younger  Scipio  overthrew.  The 
Carthage  of  Hannibal,  at  all  events,  can 
be  got  at  only  by  digging.  The  site,  we 
at  once  feel,  is  well-suited  for  a  great  sea- 
faring city  ;  we  see  still  better  that  it  is 
so  when  we  learn  the  changes  which  have 
happened  in  the  proportions  of  land  and 
water.  But  it  is  not  one  of  the  sites 
which  at  once  strikes  the  eye.  It  is  not 
one  of  those  which  make  us  say  that,  if 
great  things  did  not  happen  on  the  spot, 
they  ought  to  have  happened.  Among 
the  Sicilian  sites,  it  would  best  go  with 
Himeia,  Selinunto,  and  Eamarina,  towns 
on  hills  of  moderate  height  above  the  sea. 
Carthage  sat  on  no  such  proud  seat  as 
Girgenti  la  Magnifica  on  the  hill  of  Ata- 
byrian  Zeus,  as  Cefaltl  and  Taormina  on 
their  mountain-sides,  with  their  castles 
soaring  yet  again  above  them.  Carthago 
does  not  proclaim  its  seafaring  life  like 
Syracuse  again  shut  up  within  her  island,' 
or  like  the  peninsula  where  Naxos  once 
stood.  Her  own  allies  and  subjects, 
Phoenician    and    otherwise,    put    her  to 


*  I  shonld,  perhaps,  rather  say  Cephalaidium, 
as  Norman  C'falu  is  down  below. 
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shame.  It  is  not  in  Africa,  but  in  the 
isles  of  Malta  and  Gozo,  that  we  find  the 
abiding  monuments  of  Phcenician  religion. 
And  compare  Africa  with  Sicily,  with  that 
comer  of  Sicily  which  Carthage  made  her 
own  when  she  sat  as  head  alike  over  her 
own  elder  sisters  and  over  the  older  people 
of  the  land.  Solucnto — Sela— sits  on  her 
rock  as  the  guardian  of  the  most  cherished 
preserve  of  Canaan  against  the  Sikel  and 
the  Greek.  Trapani  floats  on  the  waves, 
with  £ryx,  mount  and  town,  though  no 
longer  temple,  soaring  above  them.  Se- 
gesta,  nestling  among  her  inland  hills,  with 
her  temple  and  her  theatre,  looks  out  on 
the  distant  sea.  Palermo,  though  her  two- 
fold haven  is  choked  up,  still  holds  the 
centre  of  her  Golden  Shell,  with  he;  arc 
of  mountains  fencing  her  in,  and  the  rock 
on  which  Hamilkar  held  his  camp  still 
guarding  her.  Motya  on  her  island,  with 
the  circle  of  islands,  high  and  low,  around 
her,  teaches  us  better  than  any  other  spot, 
how  truly  the  life  of  the  Phoenician  was  a 
life  in  and  on  the  waters.  Destroyed  and 
never  built  again,  she  is  still  girded  with 
her  Phoenician  wall  and  looks  up  to  the 
more  cunningly  wrought  Phoenician  wall 
on  £ryx.  All  these  sites,  in  themselves 
far  more  taking,  far  more  impressive,  than 
that  of  Carthage,  looked  up  to  Carthage 
as  their  ruling  city.  It  is  only  on  the  spot 
where  Carthage  was  not  only  a  ruler  but 
strictly  a  founder,  in  her  last  and  mobt 
stubborn  stronghold  of  Lilybaion,  that, 
on  a  site  far  less  impressive  than  that  of 
Citthage,  we  have,  as  at  Carthage,  as  far 
at  least  as  objects  above  ground  are  con- 
cerned, to  search  with  curious  eyes  for  the 
witnesses  of  the  past.  Yet  there  too  the . 
mighty  ditch  of  Marsala,  the  ditch  which 
Poly  bios  stood  and  wondered  at,  the  ditch 
which,  hewn  in  its  breadth  through  the 
hard  rock,  puts  to  shame  our  easier  north- 
ern cuttings  at  Arques  and  at  Old  Sarum, 
stands,  wherever  modern  improvements  do 
not  wholly  choke  it  up,  as  a  witness  of 
Carthaginian  power  and  skill  such  as  Car- 
thage itself  has  not  to  show. 

Yet  the  site  of  Carthage,  though  disap- 
pointing both  in  itself  and  in  its  lack  of 
historic  remains,  is  not  to  be  despised.  It 
distinctly  grows  on  the  visitor.  The  hills 
are  not  very  high  ;  but  they  are  hills. 
And  we  better  understand  matters  as  we 
come  to  take  in,  what  does  not  strike  us 
at  the  first  glance,  how  thoroughly  penin- 
•  I  ir  the  site  is.    As  we  approach — at  least 


as  we  approach  directly  from  Europe — 
other  objects  are  likely  to  strike  the  eyo 
rather  than  the  site  of  Carthage.  The 
mountains  to  the  south  of  the  lake  of  Tunis 
with  their  bold  outlines,  the  singular  ap« 
pearances  of  the  lake,  with  the  rim  of  land 
fencing  it  from  the  outer  bay,  and  the 
throat — La  Goletta — by  which  we  pass 
from  one  to  the  other,  the  sight  of  Tunis 
itself.  White  Tunis,  at  the  finish  of  the 
lake  to  the  west — not  to  speak  of  the 
strange  sights  and  sounds  which  greet  the 
traveller  who  sets  foot  in  Africa  for  the 
first  time — all  these  things  seize  on  the 
mind  far  more  strongly  than  the  not  dis- 
pleasing but  not  exciting  piece  of  coast 
scenery  which  marks  where  Carthage 
stood.  And  nowhere  does  the  traveller, 
at  his  first  approach,  on  his  first  landing, 
find  it  harder  to  take  in  where  he  is.  It 
is  not  very  hard  to  get  wrong  in  the  points 
of  the  compass.  There  is  a  certain  temp- 
tation, to  fancy  that  Tunis  lies  south  of 
Carthage  instead  of  west.  There  is  noth- 
ing whatever  to  suggest  that  the  low  hill 
immediately  behind  Tunis  is  in  fact  an 
isthmus  parting  the  lake  of  Tunis  from 
another  lake  beyond  it.  And  there  is  least 
of  all  to  suggest  the  existence  of  another 
lake  somewhat  to  the  north  of  the  lake  of 
Tunis,  parted  from  the  northern  sea  by 
another  strip  of  land,  perhaps  a  little 
thicker  than  that  which  parts  the  lake  of 
Tunis  from  the  eastern  sea.  The  group 
of  lakes  is  clear  enough  as  soon  as  any  ris- 
ing ground  is  reached  ;  but  in  the  journey 
from  the  outer  sea  to  Tunis  by  great 
steamer,  small  steamer,  and  railway,  there 
is  nothing  to  suggest  any  such  save  the 
lake  of  Tunis  itself.  But  what  is  now  the 
lake  to  the  north,  the  lake  known  as  Sokra^ 
had  a  most  important*  bearing  on  the  posi- 
tion of  Carthage.  The  rim  of  land  which 
parts  it  from  the  sea  is  of  later  growth  ; 
in  the  great  days  of  Carthage  the  lake  was 
an  inlet  of  the  sea.  The  city  thus  stood 
on  a  distinct  peninsula,  with  water  on 
three  sides.  On  the  three  hills  within 
this  peninsula  stood  Carthage  and  its  sur- 
roundings, its  suburbs  and  its  nekropolis. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  city  proper 
ever  spread  over  so  great  a  space.  The 
wall  of  Dionysios  was,  for  military  rea- 
sons, carried  round  the  whole  hill  of  Syra- 
cuse ;  but  no  one  thinks  that  the  whole  of 
the  vast  surface  of  Epipolai  was  ever  as 
thickly  peopled  as  Achradina  and  the 
Island. 
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Of  those  hills  one  specially  concerns  the 
muser  on  the  long  story  of  Carthage.  The 
Bozrak  of  Dido,  the  royal  seat  of  Gaiseric, 
the  official  dwelling  of  the  proconsuls  of 
Rome,  is  now  the  hill  of  Saint  Lewis.  It 
was  already  crowned  with  his  chapel  when 
France  was  a  foreign  power  ;  since  the 
practical  supremacy  of  France  has  in  some 
sort  restored  Africa  to  the  Latin  world,  it 
has  heen  further  crowned  with  the  metro- 
politan church  of  the  primate  of  Algiers 
and  Carthage.  Another  church  and  mon- 
astery crown  another  spur  of  the  Bozrah. 
The  central  hill  is  crowned  by  a  village, 
that  of  Sidi-bou-Said,  which,  at  the  time 
of  Mr.  R.  B.  Smithes  visit,  was  inhabited 
only  by  Mahometan  saints,  and  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  dis- 
turbed since.  But  from  another  point  of 
the  same  hill  the  palace  of  the  Cardinal- 
Archbishop  looks  down  on  the  country 
palace  of  the  Bey,  the  nominal  prince  of 
the  land.  He  has  withdrawn  from  his 
capital  to  lead  the  quieter  life  of  those 
Carthaginian  country  gentlemen  whose 
rich  gardens  and  fields  Agathokl^s  and 
Regulus  so  pitilessly  harried.  Farthest  of 
all,  in  the  north  of  the  peninsula,  parted 
by  a  wider  valley  than  we  have  yet  crossed, 
rises  the  city  of  the  dead,  Djebal  Khatoi^ 
the  Catacomb  Hill  of  the  maps.  These 
three  hills,  and  the  low  ground  at  their 
feet,  make  up  the  site  of  Carthage. 

The  main  centre  of  interest  is  the 
Bozrah,  the  hill  of  Saint  Lewis.  I  im- 
agine that  I  may  without  fear  give  it  that 
name.  Nobody,  I  believe,  now  doubts 
either  that  this  is  the  akropolis  of  Car- 
thage or  that  its  true  name  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  city  of  Edom  renowned  in  the 
minstrelsy  of  Isaiah.  The  Greek  name 
Byrm  is  one  of  the  many  attempts  to  give 
a  foreign  name  an  appearance  of  meaning 
in  one's  own  language.  The  name  once 
given,  the  familiar  legend,  common  to 
Carthage  with  a  crowd  of  spots  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  naturally  followed. 
1  will  not  stop  to  argue  whether  Elissa 
was,  as  the  latest  Phoenician  learning 
teaches  us,  a  goddess  degraded  into  a 
queen  ;  I  am  still  less  called  on  to  dis- 
prove the  tale  that  she  cut  an  ox's  hide 
into  strips,  like  the  Normans  at  Hastings 
and  tne  English  at  Calcutta.  Anyhow  we 
may  take  her  familiar  name  as  that  of  the 
eponymous  heroine  of  hill  and  city.  As 
an  akropolis,  the  Bozrah  is  but  a  lowly 
one  ;  but  it  served  the  purposes  alike  of 


the  elder  and  the  younger  Carthage.  And 
it  serves  the  purposes  of  the  traveller  as 
his  point  from  which  to  look  out  on  the 
hills,  the  lakes,  the  plain,  the  sea,  the  rim 
of  land  parting  lake  and  sea,  the  distant 
mountains,  and  Tunis  glistening  in  its 
whiteness,  on  the  site  in  short  of  Carthage 
and  her  surroundings.  We  ought  perhaps 
to  rejoice  at  finding  the  city  of  Cyprian 
in  some  sott  won  back  to  Christianity  and 
to  Latinitas,  But  the  modern  buildings 
jar  on  the  feelings.  With  all  honor  to 
the  Cardinal's  zeal,  in  this  and  in  other 
matters,  it  woqld  need  a  more  successful 
work  than  his  to  reconcile  us  to  the  pres- 
ence on  such  a  spot  of  any  buildings  of 
the  last  three  centuries.  A  contemporary 
memorial  of  Saint  Lewis,  a  trophy  of  the 
Emperor  Charles,  would  be  a  part  of  the 
history  of  the  place.  Even  the  chapel  of 
Louis  Philippe's  day,  when  Frenchmen 
were  stranirers  and  pilgrims,  seems  less 
artificial,  less  out  of  place,  than  the  metro- 
politan church  reared  where  as  yet  no  city 
has  sprung  up  again.  The  thought  of  the 
holy  King  of  France  may  perhaps  stir  our 
crusading  feelings.  How  many  Christian 
churches  were  overthrown  to  supply  the 
mosques  of  Tunis  and  Kairwan  with 
columns  ?  It  is  among  them  that  Car- 
thage really  lives.  The  great  mosque  of 
Tunis  won  for  Christendom  like  the 
mosques  of  Cordova  and  Seville  would  be 
a  worthier  trophy  than  this  easy  display 
of  the  victory  of  Europe  on  the  forsaken 
Bozrah  of  Dido. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  from  the  Bozrah  we 
begin  to  understand  Carthage.  And  one 
thing  strikes  us  above  all.  With  the  sea 
on  three  sides  of  her,  Carthage  still 
needed  artificial  havens.  Her  sisters  had 
no  such  need  at  Panormos  and  Motya. 
But  here  we  look  down  on  the  double 
haven,  just  as  it  is  described  by  Strabo 
and  Appian.  There  is  the  outer  haven, 
the  merchant-haven  ;  and  there  is  the 
inner  haven,  the  Kothdn^  the  basin,  the 
haven  of  the  war  ships,  with  the  island  in 
the  middle,  where  once  the  admiral  of 
Carthage  had  his  official  dwelling.  It  is 
whispered  that  they  have  been  filled  up 
and  opened  again,  and  not  opened  to  their 
full  size.  Let  it  be  so  :  if  not  of  the  light 
size,  they  are  at  least  of  the  right  shape 
and  in  the  right  place.  If  they  are  not 
the  things  themselves,  they  are  at  least 
very  good  models  and  memorials  ;  and,  in 
such  a  case,  it  is  perhaps  best  to  ask  no 
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questions.  These  artificial  havens,  wheth- 
er Seipio  and  Belisaiius  looked  on  them  as 
they  stand  or  not,  are  the  most  speaking 
things  in  Caithage.  They  call  up  more 
fully  than  anything  else  the  memory  of 
what  Caithage  twice  was.  There  we  really 
see  the  past.     There, 

"  In  the  still  deep  water, 

Sheltered  from  waves  and  blasts, 
Bristles  the  dusky  forest 
Of  Byrsa's  thousand  masts." 

It  is  hard  to  call  up  the  walls  ;  it  is  bard 
to  call  up  the  temples  ;  but  the  havens  aie 
there,  and  it  is  no  great  feat  of  imagina- 
tion to  fill  them  with  the  navy  of  Asdrubal 
sailing  forth  or  with  the  navy  of  Belisarius 
sailing  in. 

The  havens  then  force  themselves  on  the 
eye  ;  other  objects  at  Carthage,  save  the 
outlines  of  the  hills  and  the  waters,  have 
to  be  looked  for.  The  Bozrah  is  full  of 
remains  ;  there  are  the  diggings  in  its  own 
hill-sides,  and  there  are  the  preci«>us  col- 
lections in  the  museum.  Dig  neai  the  sur- 
face, and  you  come  to  the  Roman  build- 
ing which  passed  for  the  palace  of  the  pro* 
consul.  Dig  lower  down,  and  you  come 
to  Phoenician  tombs  which  tell  us  some- 
thing of  Carthaginian  arts  of  construc- 
tion. But  there  is  nothing  standing  up, 
no  castle  like  Eurvalos,  no  house  like 
Cefalti,  no  temple  like  Segesta.  A  frag- 
ment of  the  aqueduct  does  indeed  stand 
up  at  some  distance,  a  striking  object  on 
the  road  from  the  Goletta  to  Tunis.  We 
can  hardly  apply  the  same  words  to  the 
elaborate  system  of  cisterns  on  each  side, 
both  those  which  have  been  lately  turned 
again  to  modern  use  and  those  which  still 
remain  broken  down  and  half  covered  up, 
the  shelter  of  a  few  homeless  Arabs.  Be- 
sides these  there  is  little  indeed,  save  one 
precious  memorial  indeed  of  the  younger 
Carthage  which  has  been  brought  to  light 
within  these  last  years.  This  is  a  gigantic 
basilica  with  its  attached  buildings,  of 
which  nearly  the  whole  foundations  have 
been  bi ought  to  light.  I  have  carried 
away  a  ground-plan  ;  but  I  confess,  even 
with  the  ground-plan,  to  be  puzzled  with 
the  intricacy  of  its  many  colonnades  and 
apses,  at  utter  cross- purposes  to  one  an- 
other. They  must  surely  mark  more  than 
one  change  in  design  which  may  easily 
have  happened  during  the  eight  hundred 
years'  life  of  Roman  Carthage,  pagan  and 
Christian.  One  point  is  marked  as  the 
baptistery.      The  thought  flashed  across 


the  mind  :  here  was  Heraclius  baptized. 
But  that  rite  must  have  been  done  in 
Asia. 

I  have  not  attempted  any  minute  topo- 
graphical account  of  Carthage.  I  had  no 
call  to  make  such  an  one.  I  visited  Car- 
thage and  Africa  on  account  of  their  rela- 
tions to  the  history  of  Sicily.  One  must 
see  the  city  from  which  the  great  fleet 
went  out  to  Himera  and  to  Syracuse,  the 
city  which  sent  forth  the  men  who  over- 
threw Selinons,  and  those  who  defended 
Eryx  and  the  rock  of  Pellegrino.  But  I 
am  not  called  on  to  examine  Carthage  in 
detail  as  I  am  called  on  to  examine  both 
Greek  Akragas  and  Phcenician  Lilybaion. 
As  a  piece  of  topography  indeed,  Tunis, 
which  Agathokl^s  held,  comes  nearer  to 
the  historian  of  Sicily  than  Caithage  which 
he  never  entered.  There,  Diodorus  before 
me,  I  could  read  and  write  the  stoiy  on 
the  spot.  In  truth  you  cannot  make  such 
an  account  of  Carthage  as  you  can  of 
Sjpacuse  or  Akragas,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  are  not  the  same  materials  to 
make  it.  Nor  can  the  traveller  who  does 
not  set  up  his  dwelling-place  in  the  land, 
get  the  same  means  for  illustrating  such 
materials  as  there  are.  I  felt  keenly  the 
impossibility  of  getting  a  single  illustrative 
book,  Beul^  or  any  other,  either  at  Tunis 
or  while  things  were  still  fresh  in  the  mem- 
ory at  Palermo.  I  longed  for  something 
like  the  great  Topografia  of  Syracuse,  with 
its  noble  atlas,  which  had  so  well  taught 
me  my  way  over  Achradina  and  Epipolai. 
And  a  little  incident  taught  me  that  no 
great  local  help  was  to  be  looked  for,  at 
least  not  at  the  hands  of  the  special  ser- 
vants of  Saint  Lewis.  The  first  day  that  I 
was  at  Carthago,  armed  with  a  recommen- 
dation from  the  British  Consulate,  1  and 
my  companions  were  received  on  the  hill 
of  the  saint  by  a  Carmelite  friar — I  think 
they  are  Carmelites — who  on  that  day 
showed  himself  both  courteous  and  intel- 
ligent. We  made  an  appointment  to  come 
again  another  day,  when  he  would  take  us 
to  some  of  the  more  distant  objects.  The 
day  came  ;  after  a  visit  to  Susa  and  Kair- 
wan,  we  came  again  to  Carthage.  But 
this  time  the  religious  man  laughed  in  our 
faces,  and  asked  how  he  could  be  expected 
to  remember  a  promise  of  so  old  a  stand- 
ing as  eii;ht  days.  1  did  not  expect  that 
the  doctrine  of  no  faith  with  heretics 
would  be  so  openly  acted  on  in  these  days. 
I  am  sure  Mr.  Smith's  Marabout,  if  that 
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18  his  right  description,  would  have  treated 
us  better.  And  I  certainly  felt  more 
kindly  toward  two  casual  Saiacens  who 
greeted  me  friendly  as  I  was  walking  alone 
near  the  sacred  village. 

But  there  are  after  all  some  advantages 
in  the  lack  of  remains  at  Caithage  and  in 
the  lack  of  means  for  studying  the  few 
that  there  are.  We  can  still  climb  the 
Bozrah  ;  we  can  still  look  down  upon  the 
Kotb6n  ;  we  can  still  go  down  and  walk 
round  it  and  look  back  ages  to  the  akro- 
polls  of  Phtienician,  KoniaUy  and  Vandal 
rule.  We  can  walk  to  and  fro  at  pleasure 
both  along  broad  roads  and  along  narrow 
paths-  among  the  sea-cliffs,  ever  taking  in 
the  outline  of  things  from  various  points, 
now  and  then  marking  some  special  object 
suggesting  thoughts.  I  shall  not  forget 
how,  between  the  Koth6n  and  the  mer- 
chant-haven, a  small  animal  ran  across  my 
path,  yellow  and  with  the  air  of  a  rodent. 
It  was  the  only  free  mammal  I  have  ever 
seen  either  in  Sicily  or  in  Africa.  I  was 
not  sorry  that  I  did  not  meet  any  of  the 
hyenas  of  which  Mr.  Smith  speaks,  and 
which  may  perhaps  have  vanished  before 
the  French  occupation.  But  one  would 
be  glad  to  see  signs  of  a  higher  animal  life 
than  that  of  lizards,  ffrilli^  and  butterflies, 
pretty  as  they  all  are.  Still  less  shall  I 
forget  a  tower  on  the  hill  of  Sidi-bou-Said, 
a  tower  overhanging  the  sea.  a  tower  that 
was  assuredly  no  work  of  Phoenician  or 
Roman,  but  which  may  either  have  been 
placed  there  by  the  Saracen  to  keep  out 
the  Christian,  or  else  may  mark  some 
short-lived  occupation  of  Saracen  ground 
by  the  Christian.  But  it  is  in  some  sort 
a  gain  to  be  relieved  from  the  need,  fasci- 
nating as  the  work  is,  of  tracking  out 
some  fragment  of  wall  or  temple  at  every 
step.  When  one  has  not  the  time  to 
spend  both  on  the  whole  and  on  every  de- 
tail which  I  have  had  at  Syracuse  and  some 


other  places,  it  is  a  certain  relief  to  be  able 
to  fix  the  mind  altogether  on  the  whole. 
So  it  is  at  Caithas:e.  On  the  Bozrah  we 
wish  the  modern  buildings  away  ;  on  the 
fellow  hill  the  Arab  village,  which  has 
come  in  the  natural  course  of  ages,  seems 
quite  in  its  place.  But  neither  really  in- 
terferes with  our  contemplation  of  the  city 
of  Hannibal  and  Gaiseiic,  its  hills,  its 
coasts,  its  havens,  the  lake  and  the  tim 
that  fences  the  lake,  and  which  the  Roman 
turned  to  his  purpose  in  the  last  days  of 
the  Punic  city.  Up  to  that  point  the 
honest  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Smith  makes 
him  a  guide  to  whom  we  cannot  but  take 
kindly.  We  only  wish  to  persuade  him 
and  his  school  that  the  history  of  Car- 
thage, the  interest  and  the  instruction  of 
that  history,  do  not  end  when  the  wife  of 
the  last  Asdrubal  stood  on  the  burnino^ 
temple  that  crowned  the  Bozrah.  What 
Roman  and  Chiistian  Carthage'  was  we 
may  l)est  learri  among  the  endless  columns 
of  the  mosque  of  Eairwan,  Among  them 
are  a  few  which  are  the  fellows  of  those 
that  crown  the  columns  of  Saint  Vital. 
Under  the  restored  rule  of  the  Roman 
Augustus,  craftsmen  were  working  in  the 
same  style  in  lecovered  Ravenna  and  in 
recovered  Carthage.  The  wall  of  the  great 
basilica  which  has  been  brought  to  light 
may  well  have  glittered  with  the  painted 
forms  of  Justinian  and  Theodora,  sover- 
eigns of  the  city  won  back  from  the  Van- 
dal no  less  than  of  the  city  won  back  from 
the  Goth.  And  the  same  hand  won  back 
both  of  them.  If  we  give  Hannibal  the 
first  place  among  the  leaders  of  warfare, 
if  we  hail  him  as  the  most  loyal  among  the 
servants  of  commonwealths,  a  place  not 
far  behind  him  in  his  own  craft  must  be 
given  to  the  most  loyal  of  the  servants  of 
princes.  On  the  Bozrah,  beside  the 
Koth6n,  if  we  think  of  Hannibal,  we  think 
of  Belisarius  too. — Contemporary  Review, 
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Wb  live  in  an  age  of  arcliwological  re- 
search ;  and  there  never  was  a  time  when 
so  much  industry  and  genius  were  given 
to  restore  for  the  men  of  to-day  the  exact 
life  of  our  ancestors  in  the  past.  All  ages, 
all  races,  all  corners  of  the  planet  have 


been  ransacked  to  yield  up  their  buried 
memotials  of  distant  times.  Rome,  Pom- 
peii, Athens,  Asia  Minor,  E^}pt,  A^^syria, 
India,  Mexico,  have  rewarded  the  learned 
digger  with  priceless  relics.  The  Rosetta 
stone,  the  Behistun  rock,  have  revealed 
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entire  epochs  of.  civilization  to  our  de- 
lighted eyea.  We  have  a  passion  for  look- 
ing backward — and  it  is  one  of  oar  most 
worthy  and  most  useful  pursuits.  There 
is  one  age,  however,  for  whijch  our  arch«- 
ological  zeal  does  nothing.  We  are  ab- 
sorbed in  thinking  about  our  ancestors  ; 
why  do  we  not  give  a  thought  to  our  de- 
scendants ?  Should  we  not  provide  some- 
thing for  posterity  ?  Let  us,  once  in  a 
way,  take  to  looking  forward  ;  and,  with 
all  our  archaeological  experience  and  all 
the  resources  of  science,  deliberately  pre- 
paie  a  Pompeii,  a  Karnak,  a  Hissarlik,  for 
the  students  of  the  twenty-ninth  century. 

Eveiy  student  of  history  knows  that  the 
vast  superiority  we  possess  to-day  over  the 
age  of  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  in  our  ac- 
curate understanding  of  the  past  is  due  to 
the  antiquarian  research  and  the  marvellous 
discoveries  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  nine- 
teenth centuries.  The  unearthing  of  Pom- 
peii, of  the  Forum,  the  Acropolis,  of  3ud- 
Tun,  the  tombs  along  the  Nile,  and  the 
palaces  of  Nineveh,  the  deciphering  of  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphs,  of  the  arrow-head 
inscriptions,  of  the  Etruscan  tombs,  of 
the  Runic  monuments,  the  recovery  of  the 
Institutes  of  Gains  by  Niebuhr,  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Vatican  Manuscripts,  the  labors 
of  such  men  as  Niebuhr,  Mommsen,  Sa- 
yigny,  Canina,  Lepsius,  Brugsch,  Layard, 
Thorpe,  Stubbs,  Freeman  ;  the  editing  of 
the  Calendar  of  State  Papers — all  that  is 
represented  by  the  British  Museum,  the 
Record  Office,  the  Louvre,  Boulak,  and 
the  libraries  of  Berlin  and  the  Vatican — 
have  ("nabled  historians  accurately  to  pre- 
sent to  our  minds  the  thoughts,  the  life, 
the  very  look  of  the  past.  After  infinite 
labor  and  through  cruel  disappointments, 
we  are  beginning  to  feel  the  unbroken 
biography  of  the  human  race  as  a  single 
and  intelligible  story. 

And  yet  how  incessant  the  labor  by 
which  these  triumphs  have  been  won  ! 
How  heartrending  the  disappointments, 
how  cruel  the  waste,  how  irreparable  the 
loss  !  We,  the  heirs  of  time,  stand,  like 
Crusoe  the  morning  after  the  wreck, 
luoumfully  surveying  the  destruction,  and 
eageily  picking  up  the  priceless  fragments 
that  chance  and  the  elements  have  spared. 
The  glorious  ship  was  but  a  mass  of 
splinters  ;  his  comrades  lay  tossing  with 
the  seaweed  beneath  the  waves ;  the 
stores  and  tools,  merchandise,  food,  arms, 
books,  instruments  and  charts  were  swept 


into  the  deep,  while  here  and  there  he 
could  pick  out  a  gun,  a  saw,  some  dam- 
aged biscuit  and  a  soaked  Bible.  It  was 
his  all.  So  we  rescue  now  and  then  the 
torso  of  a  Melian  Aphrodite,  a  Vatican 
Testament,  the  Domesday  Survey,  a  fresco 
from  the  Palatine  or  the  tombs  of  the 
kings. 

But,  if  we  had  the  seventy  plays  of 
^schylus,  the  hundred  and  more  of 
Sophocles,  the  whole  of  Polybius,  of 
Livius,  of  Tacitus,  if  we  had  Dante's  en- 
tire writings  in  his  own  manusciipt,  if  we 
had  an  authentic,  perfect  holograph 
Shakespeare,  if  we  had  intact  one  single 
statue  of  the  great  age,  one  absolutely 
genuine  portrait  of  some  ancient  hero, 
poet,  or  thinker  !  If  we  could  only  im- 
agine what  the  Agamemnon  or  the  Clouds 
sounded  like,  as  men  sat  and  listened  on 
the  tiers  of  the  Theatre  of  Dionysus  ! 
Whole  lives  have  been  spent  in  trying  to 
restore  for  us  the  Zeus  or  the  Athene  of 
Pheidias,  as  they  shone  forth  all  ivory 
and  gold  ;  in  recalling  to  life  an  Egyptian 
sacred  procession,  a  Roman  triumph,  a 
mediaeval  army,  a  pilgrimage  to  Canter- 
bury or  Jerusalem.  How  cruelly  chance 
has  gone  against  us  !  Cursed  was  the  tiro 
that  consumed  the  Cnidian  Aphrodite  of 
Praxiteles  :  abhorred  be  the  sea  which 
overwhelmed  Michael  Angelo's  designs 
for  the  Inferno  !  If  science  had  been  able 
then  to  preserve  for  us  but  a  tithe  of  the 
precious  things  which  fire,  water,  air,  the 
brutal  ignorance  of  man,  the  blear-eyed 
stupidity  of  monks,  the  ambition  of  kings, 
the  greed  of  traders,  and  the  slow  all- 
consuming  dust  of  ages  have  destroyed  ! 
If  some  contemporary  photograph  could 
have  presented  for  us  the  faces  of  Pericles, 
Socrates,  Virgil,  Alfred,  Columbus, 
Shakespeare  ;  or  the  Parthenon  as  it 
looked  on  the  day  of  its  dedication  ;  or 
the  Forum,  when  Julius  triumphed  over 
the  Gauls  I  If  some  phonograph  could 
repeat  to  us  the  very  tones  of  ^Eschylus 
reading  his  Prometheus^  or  Virgil's  as  he 
recited  the  sixth  jEneid  to  Augustus,  or 
the  very  voice  of  Saint  Bernard  at  the 
Council  of  Sens,  or  of  Shakespeare  as  he 
played  Hamlet  I  Or — oh  that  the  in- 
vention of  printing  could  have  been  ante- 
dated, and  that  we  had  exact  copies  of  the 
entire  works  of  Tyrtaeus  and  Sappho,  of 
Menander  and  Ennius,  of  Archimedes, 
Aristotle,  and  Pythagoras  !  If  but  one 
library,    one  cathedral,    one   castle,    one 
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market  place  of  the  middle  ages  bad  been 
preserved  for  us  untoucbed,  unfaded,  with 
all  its  surrounding  perfect  ! 

The  proposal  I  make  is  this.  Let  the 
science  and  learning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  do  for  the  twenty-ninth  century 
what  we  would  give  millions  sterling  to 
buy,  if  the  ninth  century  a.d.,  or  the 
ninth  century  B.c.y  had  been  able  and 
willing  to  do  it  for  us.  In  other  words, 
let  us  deliberately,  with  all  the  resources 
of  modern  science,  and  by  utilizing  all  its 
wonderful  instruments,  prepare  for  fu- 
ture ages  a  sort  of  Pompeii  or  Boulak 
museum,  or  Vatican  library,  wherein  the 
language,  the  literature,  the  science,  the 
art,  the  life,  the  manners,  the  appearance 
of  our  own  age  and  its  best  representa- 
tives may  be  treasured  up  as  a  sacred  de- 
posit for  the  instruction  of  our  distant  de- 
scendants. Let  us  no  longer  leave  it  to 
chance  whether  our  knowledge  and  our 
life  be  preserved  for  them  or  not.  Let 
us  do  all  that  forethought,  experience,  and 
science  can  do  to  perpetuate  the  best  prod- 
ucts and  the  noblest  men  of  the  present 
age.  The  thing  is  done  in  every  royal 
and  important  family.  Portraits  are 
accumulated  by  each  generation  to  give  to 
its  successors  the  living  effigy  of  its  an- 
cestors. All  published  books  are  by  law 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  A 
complete  series  of  all  coins,  seals,  and 
medals  is  carefully  preserved  in  more  than 
one  public  institution.  Coins  form,  per- 
haps, the  most  absolutely  trustworthy  and 
continuous  series  of  monuments  in  the 
whole  range  of  our  materials  for  historic 
research  ;  for  they  alone  are  able  to  with- 
stand the  attacks  of  time.  It  is  usual, 
when  a  public  building  is  begun,  to  place, 
in  a  ceremonial  manner,  a  scries  of  coins, 
a  few  documents,  and  a  copy  of  the 
Times  newspaper  under  th€  first  stone. 
That  is  indeed  a  futile  and  trivial  mode 
of  providing  for  the  historic  research  of 
ages  to  come.  But  it  contains  the  piin- 
ciple.  And  the  present  proposal  is  simply 
to  do,  on  a  truly  national  scale,  and  in  a 
complete,  systematic,  and  scientific  mode, 
what  on  a  local  scale,  and  in  a  shame- 
faced, serio-comic  style,  and  with  much 
tomfoolery  of  the  aldermanic  sort,  we  do, 
up  and  down  the  country,  a  dozen  times 
in  every  year 

The  problem  is  this — to  preserve  for 
the  next  ten  (or  even  twenty)  centuries  a 
small  museum  in  which  we  may  store  a 


careful  selection  of  those  products  of  to- 
day which  we  think  will  be  most  useful 
and  instructive  to  our  distant  descendants. 
The  conditions  to  be  observed  are  these  : 

1.  A  place,  as  far  as  human  foresight 
can  tell,  secure  from  any  possible  change, 
physical,  social,  industrial,  or  mechanical 
— so  strong,  so  remote,  so  protected  that 
nothing  but  great  labor,  scientific  appli- 
ances, and  public  authority  could  ever 
again  disturb  it. 

2.  The  construction  in  such  a  spot  of  a 
National  Safe  on  a  simple  scale  and  at 
moderate  cost,  scientifically  contrived  to 
protect  valuable  things  in  deposit ;  but 
such  as  to  awaken  no  possible  opposition 
from  artistic,  economical,  political,  or  re- 
ligious susceptibilities. 

3.  An  arrangement  so  that  each  cen- 
tury, in  its  turn,  might  have  access  to  its 
own  safe,  without  disturbing  the  rest. 

4.  The  placing  therein  a  rational  and 
fairly  representative  collection  of  the  best 
works,  memorials,  and  specimens  of  our 
own  age. 

5.  The  construction  of  such  a  museum 
within  moderate  limits  and  at  a  practicable 
cost-. 

6.  The  protection  of  the  museum  by 
some  public  sanction  and  national  au- 
thority. 

Let  us  examine  each  of  these  conditions 
in  detail. 

I.  A  strong  room,  which  is  to  last  ten 
centuries,  must  be  placed  far  from  any 
city,  in  a  remote  spot  not  liable  to  be 
wanted.  If  it  were  in  the  capital,  or  in- 
deed anywhere  near  the  haunts  of  man, 
some  Sir  Edward  Watkin  or  J.  S.  Forbes 
of  the  future  would  be  driving  a  railway 
through  it,  or  make  it,  perhaps,  the  cen- 
tral Balloon  Terminus  of  the  Universe. 
Like  St.  Paul's,  the  Tower  of  London,  or 
Westminster  Abbey,  it  might  be  wanted 
by  the  enterprising  engineer,  or  a  syndi- 
cate about  to  found  a  new  electric  city  or 
a  continent  in  the  air.  I  propose  a  spot, 
like  Salisbury  Plain,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  that  even  Sir  Edward  Watkin 
could  ever  persuade  Parliament  to  give 
him,  or  that  even  in  the  twenty-ninth 
century  could  ever  be  included  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  London.  Say  Salisbury  Plain,  a 
spot  beside  Stonehenge  :  nay,  it  might  be 
incorporated  with  Stonehenge  itself,  and 
thus  link  the  centuries  a.d.  to  those  B.C. 

II.  No  building  of  any  kind  would  be 
safe  :  and  none  is  wanted.      A  Pyramid 
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would  serve  the  purpose  ;  but  we  have  no 
Pharaohs  and  no  Chosen  People  ;  and 
though  Pyramids  may  be  built  without 
straw,  we  cannot  as  jet  build  them  with- 
out hands.  Any  building,  however  mas- 
sive, may  be  destroyed.  Fire,  war,  in- 
surrection, greed,  taste,  caprice,  and 
necessity  have  it  down  in  the  end.  The 
Tower  of  Babel,  Babylon  itself,  the  Colos- 
seum, and  the  Temple  of  Et)hesus,  have 
all  gone  the  way  of  all  brick  and  stone. 
Besides,  a  building  would  cost  much 
money.  It  would  provoke  the  commu- 
nists, the  contractors,  and  the  art  societies 
to  destroy  it,  or  convert  it.  Lord  Grim- 
thorpe  would  want  to  restore  it.  And  he, 
William  Morris,  and  Mr.  Cavendish  Ben- 
tinck  would  squirt  vitriol  at  each  other 
about  it,  and  its  destiny.  No  !  A  build- 
ing of  any  kind  is  quite  out  of  the  qucs* 
tion,  and  none  is  wanted. 

All  that  we  want  is  a  vaulted  chamber. 
And  this  must  be  subterranean.  It  would 
practically  occupy  no  space  at  all  on  the 
surface,  or  none  that  any  man  could  ever 
want.  A  hundred  pounds  might  buy  the 
site,  or  we  might  utilize  a  disused  mine  or 
drive  a  gallery  underneath  Skiddaw  or  the 
Malvern  Hills.  Nothing  is  simpler  than 
a  few  vaults — dug,  say,  underneath  Stone- 
henge,  cased  twenty  feet  thick  with  the 
strongest  known  cement.  A  plain  grranite 
portal  with  a  suitable  inscription  would  be 
the  sole  architectural  feature.  When 
finished  and  filled,  the  museum  would  be 
solemnly  closed  up  with  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  of  cement,  and  a  plain  granite  block 
between  the  granite  piers  would  finally  bar 
the  entrance.  There  would  be  neither 
doors,  keys,  nor  locks.  Nothing  but  a 
gang  of  navvies,  working  for  weeks  under 
a  staff  of  engineers,  could  ever  open  it 
again.  It  would  need  no  guarding,  no 
insurance,  and  no  outlay.  Fire,  destruc- 
tion, contractors,  even  an  earthquake^ 
could  not  touch  it.  So  long  as  this  inland 
keeps  its  head  above  the  German  Ocean, 
so  long  the  Natioual  Safe  would  exist. 

III.  The  National  Safe  might  consist  of 
a  gallery  with  a  series  of  subterranean 
vaults,  like  the  catacomb<t  at  Rome,  or  the 
chambers  under  the  Pyramids.  The 
scheme  might  be  carried  to  any  extent ; 
but  for  simplicity  we  may  limit  our  views 
to  the  next  ten  centuries,  and  provide  ten 
vaults,  each  thirty  or  forty  feet  square, 
with  perhaps  a  double  or  treble  space  for 
the  tenth.     Each  vault  would  contain  a 


careful  collection  of  products,  works,  in- 
scriptions, pictures,  books,  instruments, 
and  the  like,  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Each  vault  might  be  opened  officially  by 
some  public  authority  and  with  legislative 
sanction  only,  on  the  last  year  of  each 
century.  As  the  collection  would  be  in 
duplicate,  each  vault  containing  practically 
the  same  objects,  there  would  be  no  in- 
ducement to  anticipate  the  ages  by  open- 
ing any  vault  before  the  appointed  time. 
Each  century,  having  opened  its  own  vault, 
might  make  its  own  deposit,  seal  it  up, 
and  finally  close  the  general  entrance  in 
the  same  way,  or  as  its  own  improved 
scientific  knowledge  might  suggest.  The 
tenth  vault  might  hold  a  special  and  fuller 
collection,  as  being  the  more  distant  and 
liable  to  decay. 

IV.  As  to  the  mode  of  preservation  the 
present  writer  would  rather  make  no  sug- 
gestions. It  is  a  problem  for  engineers, 
physicists,  mechanicians,  opticians,  pho- 
tographers, architects,  and  specialists  of 
various  kinds.  It  might  call  out  a  body 
of  ingenious  suggestions  ;  and  the  prob- 
lem appeals  to  great  numbers  of  experts. 
How  can  we  preserve  untouched  for  a 
thousand  years  books,  pictures,  records, 
portraits,  models,  instruments,  coins, 
medals,  specimens,  and  products  of  vari- 
ous kinds  ?  We  may  assume  that,  as  an 
outside  casing,  some  form  of  cement,  to 
some  thickness  yet  to  be  determined, 
would  be  an  almost  absolute  protection 
from  fire,  water,  plunder,  and  even  a  res- 
toration committee.  Inscriptions  cut 
upon  lava  and  cased  with  glass  might  be 
trusted  to  see  out  the  life  of  the  planet. 
Let  experts  tell  us  how  to  protect  books. 
A  few  precious  poems  or  the  like  might 
be  printed  on  vellum  or  composition,  and 
s<*cured  in  hermetically-sealed  glass  cases. 
Photographs  on  stone,  similarly  protected 
and  with  all  light  excluded,  might  remain 
for  centuries.  A  few  choice  paintings,  if 
needful  on  panel,  or  on  porcelain  or  ivory, 
might  be  sealed  up  in  air-tight  boxes.  If 
experts  could  suggest  a  mode  of  protect- 
ing photographs  from  decay,  or  of  trans* 
ferring  a  photographic  picture  to  some  in- 
destructible substance,  it  is  clear  that  we 
mi&rht  preserve  for  the  twenty-ninth  cen- 
tury photographic  portraits  of  our  great 
men,  views  of  our  public  buildings,  of 
our  daily  life,  of  many  a  historic  incident. 
What  would  Liord  Rosebery  or  the  Duke 
of  Westminster   bid  at  Christie's  for  a 
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permanent  photograph  on  porcelain  of 
Augustus  at  supper  with  Virgil,  Horace, 
and  Ovid  round  him,  or  of  Alfred  fitting 
in  council  at  Winchester,  or  of  Edward 
the  First  in  his  first  Pailiament,  or  the 
signing  of  Magna  Charta,  or  the  hattle  of 
Agincourt,  or  even  Elizabetb  listening  to 
a  plav  of  Shakespeare  ?  And  why  should 
not  the  phonograph  be  tried  also  ?  The 
Laureate  would  recite  the  Princess,  and 
his  chosen  bits  from  In  Memoriam,  into 
a  phonographic  box,  which  it  would  be 
the  business  of  Mr.  Edison  to  protect  for 
a  thousand  years.  A  copy  of  the  ^/i- 
ct/clop(Bdia  Britannica  would  give  the 
twenty-ninth  century  an  adequate  idea  of 
our  present  knowledge  and  opinions.  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Rose- 
bery  and  Professor  Huxley,  might  live 
again  by  photograph,  phonograph,  and 
preserved  speeches  and  writings.  A  copy 
of  Hansard,  of  the  Times,  of  the  Graphic, 
of  Bradshaw,  of  Whitaker's  Almanack, 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  a  set  of  Ord- 
nance maps^  the  British  Museum  Cata- 
logue, the  catalogues  of  the  Art  galleries, 
would  teach  the  twenty  ninth  century 
moreaboutthe  nineteenth  than  a  thousand 
scholars  have  been  able  to  teach  us  about 
the  ninth.  If  one  had  but  a  Whitaker's 
Almanack  for  the  year  1  ad.,  or  for  the 
year  1,000,  or  1,300,  or  even  1,600  ! 
Models  of  a  locomotive,  of  an  ironclad 
first-rate,  of  the  Forth  Bridge,  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  might  be  thrown  in, 
along  with  a  dressed  model  representing 
Mr.  Irving  in  Hamlet,  and  a  fine  lady 
dressed  for  a  drawing-room.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  exact  and  interesting  informa- 
tion which  we  might  store  up  for  the  use 
of  our  posterity,  if  science  will  only  show 
UH  how  to  preserve  photographic  pictures 
indefinitely,  and  how  to  protect  from  de- 
cay, books,  drawings,  paintings,  instru- 
ments, and  specimens. 

A  wide  field  would  be  open  to  our  phys- 
icists and  inventors  to  discover  processes 
by  which  things  in  daily  use  could  be 
protected  gainst  decay  and  the  action  of 
the  elements.  Whether  any  metal,  or 
some  form  of  porcelain,  or  a  composition 
be  the  better  material,  we  need  not  de- 
cide. It  might  be  worth  while  to  place 
specimens  of  various  materials  together, 
so  as  to  give  posterity  the  means  of  judg- 
ing which  material,  under  exactly  the  same 
conditions,  ultimately  proves  the  most 
durable.     But,  having   found  a  suitable 


material,  or  a  suitable  casing,  the  most 
delicate  and  fragile  of  our  ordinary  sur- 
roundings might  be  preserved  for  our  most 
distant  descendants.  Portraits  by  hand 
and  by  photographic  process  of  our  fore- 
most statesmen,  poets,  thinkers,  and  men 
of  mark,  copies  of  our  most  important 
books,  catalogues,  plans,  maps,  views, 
dictionaries^  and  the  like,  would  be  of 
surpassing  interest  a  thousand  years  hence. 
If  the  phonograph  could  be  protected 
from  decay,  the  twenty-ninth  century 
might  listen  to  a  speech  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, a  poem  by  the  Laureate,  a  song  by 
Madame  Patti,  and  a  sonata  by  M. 
Joachim.  Sets  of  the  Ordnance  maps, 
plans,  geographical  atlases,  post  -  office 
directories,  catalogues  of  public  libraries, 
and  dictionaries  of  various  kinds  would  be 
useful  to  distant  ages.  Let  us  reflect  on 
the  unique  value  to  the  historian  of  the 
rare  official  documents  which  have  sur- 
vived— the  Domesday  Survey,  the  Great 
Charter,  the  English  Chronicle,  meagre 
and  accidental  as  these  notices  too  often 
are.  Of  what  extreme  value  to  the  his- 
torian of  the  twenty-ninth  century  would 
be  the  possession  of  a  complete  official 
record  of  England  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury ! 

There  are  a  few  things  to  which  atten- 
tion might  be  specially  directed,  as  being 
such  as  are  liable  to  disappear  altogether, 
or  such  as  are  certain  to  undergo  contin- 
ual change.  Such  are  plans  of  great  cities 
and  great  public  buildings,  maps  of  the 
country,  marine  and  geological  charts, 
pictures  and  descriptions  of  the  actual 
fauna  and  flora.  Special  care  might'be 
given  to  preserve  for  distant  ages  some 
exact  record  of  the  animals  and  plants 
which  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear 
will  have  disappeared  from  the  planet 
long  before  many  centuries  have  passed. 
It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that  our  de- 
scendants will  never  see  a  most  beautiful, 
useful,  and  unique  substance — which  we 
so  carelessly  abuse  and  waste — ivory. 
The  elephant,  the  last  of  the  great  mam- 
moth tribe,  which  savage  fools  kill  for 
**  sport,"  and  foolish  savages  kill  for 
gain,  can  hardly  last  another  century  on 
this  planet.  In  the  twenty-ninth  century 
the  elephant  will  be  a  memory  far  more 
distant  than  the  mammoth.  And  with 
the  elephant  will  disappear  no  doubt  the 
seal,  the  whale,  and  all  the  marine  mam- 
mals, whose  habits  and  forms  expose  them 
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to  the  recklesB  cupidity  of  man.  By  the 
twenty-ninth  century  we  may  fear  that  all 
the  larger  wild  mammals  will  have  disap- 
peared— certainly  the  elephant,  the  rhi- 
noceros, the  hippopotamus,  with  all  rare 
Afiican  beasts  ;  no  doubt  also,  the  lion, 
the  tiger,  the  bear,  the  buffalo,  and  their 
congeners. 

Of  course  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  cham- 
ois, the  antelope,  the  wild  boar,  the  kan- 
garoo, and  the  likei,  are  doomed  to  early 
extinction  before  the  march  of  civilization 
and  the  vile  thirst  for  **  sport.''  We 
ought  not  to  leave  to  our  descendants  the 
task  of  piecing  together  their  scattered 
bones,  as  we  have  had  to  do  for  the 
Megatherium  and  the  Dlnornis.  Of  all 
the  fauna  which  we  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  be  *'  extinct"  a  thousand  years 
hence,  we  ought  to  leave  our  posterity  an 
exact  and  full  record. 

In  the  same  way,  we  ought  to  leave 
them  a  record  of  the  actual  state  of  this 
planet  and  our  island.  When  we  reflect 
on  the  enormous  value  to  us  of  the  travels 
of  Herodotus,  of  the  paintings  on  Egyp- 
tian monuments,  of  the  engraved  plan  of 
the  Forum,  of  the  Bayenx  tapestry,  of 
the  Hereford  Mappa  Mundi,  and  of  a  few 
rude  sketches  in  illuminated  manuscripts, 
we  may  estimate  what  it  would  be  to  our 
descendants  to  have  full,  accurate,  and 
contemporary  maps  and  plans  of  England 
as  it  stands  to-day.  London  in  the 
twenty-ninth  century  may  be  as  desolate 
as  Bira  Nimroud  or  Egyptian  Thebes. 
What  a  boon  will  it  be  to  the  New  Zea- 
land globe-trotter  of  2890,  as  he  sits  on 
the  last  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  to 
which  his  electric  balloon  is  moored,  and 
takes  his  luncheon  of  ambrosia  ^nd  man- 
na, to  have  by  his  side,  as  he  tries  to  trace 
the  mound  which  covers  St  Paul's  and 
the  Abbey,  an  electro  photographic  reprint 
of  the  Ordnance  plan  of  1890  1  And  if  to 
this  plan  of  the  ancient  city  he  could  add 
authentic  views  of  London,  as  it  appeared 
in  the  dim  light  of  hoar  antiquity,  how 
well-informed,  to  the  ninth  power  of  a 
German  professor,  would  be  our  young 
friend  from  the  Antipodes  1  A  use  might 
even  be  thus  found  for  the  admirable 
studies  of  Cockney  ism  at  home  on  which 
Mr.  Frith  and  Mr.  Logsdail  have  bestowed 
such  unrewarded  labor. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  things  will 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  that  all  which 
is  useful  will  survive.     A  few  great  books 


no  doubt  will  survive  a  thousand  years  and 
more.  But  there  will  be  infinite  interest 
a  thousand  years  hence  in  the  ordinary 
books  of  information  which  are  very  like- 
ly to  perish.  Our  curious  young  New 
Zealander  of  2890  would  no  doubt  much 
prefer  a  Whitaker*  s  Almanack  or  a  Brad- 
shaw*s  Railway  Guide  of  1890  to  all  the 
works  of  Mr.  Froude  or  Robert  Brown- 
ing. Which  would  we  rather  have  to- 
day— the  epics  of  Lucius  Varius,  or  a 
complete  gazetteer,  or  post-office  diiec- 
tory,  of  Rome  under  Augustus  ?  These 
things  should  not  be  left  to  chance. 

V.  And  now  comes  the  question  : — 
How  is  this  to  be  paid  for,  and  how  is  it 
to  be  done  ?  A  question  not  so  difficult 
as  it  seems.  In  a  normal  state  of  so- 
ciety, one  would  say  that  it  was  the  busi- 
ness of  the  State  or  the  Church.  But 
there  is  no  State  and  no  Church  nowa- 
days ;  these  are  obsolete  legal  formulas. 
If  Mr.  Balfour  proposed  it,  Mr.  Healy 
would  foam  at  him  with  indignant  patriot- 
ism. And  if  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  it, 
Mr.  Balfour  or  Lord  Randolph  would 
mock  at  him,  as  the  children  mocked  at 
Elisha  the  Prophet,  saying,  '*  Go  up,„thoa 
bald  head  !"  And  if  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  proposed  it,  the  Dissenters 
would  rise  up  as  one  man.  And  if  Mr. 
Spurgeon  suggested  it.  Churchmen  would 
see  in  it  a  fresh  attack  on  their  beloved 
Establishment.  So  State  and  Church  are 
alike  out  of  the  question  :  both  are  re- 
duced to  a  condition  of  dead-lock. 

It  must  be  done  by  voluntary  effort  and 
by  free  gift,  if  at  all.  Perhaps,  if  Mr. 
Goschen  saw  that  the  Treasury  were  not 
asked  for  a  penny,  he  would  consent  to 
giving  the  movement  some  simple  legis- 
lative authority,  or  the  sanction  of  a  Royal 
Commission.  The  outlay  in  money  would 
be  very  moderate,  for  neither  costly  build- 
ing nor  valuable  site  is  needed.  All  that 
is  absolutely  wanted  is  a  small  catacomb 
somewhere  in  a  remote  waste,  such  as 
Salisbury  Plain,  not  more  expensive  to 
make  than  a  few  vaults  in  a  cemetery. 
The  objects  stored  would  not  be  intrinsi- 
cally of  much  market  value  ;  or,  if  they 
were,  they  might  be  looked  for  as  free 
gifts.  The  difficulty  of  the  committee  of 
selection  would  be  to  refuse,  to  reject,  to 
exclude.  Artists,  authors,  inventors,  and 
producers  of  all  kinds  would  be  only  too 
eager  to  deposit  works  which  would  be 
destined  to  so  distant  and  certain  an  im- 
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mortality.  A  Greek  or  Roman  temple  was 
cram  full  of  votive  offerings  of  great 
beauty,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  donor 
and  artist,  which  century  after  century 
remained  to  delifi:bt  and  instruct  posterity. 
We  gaze  to-day  with  profound  pathos  on 
the  simple  words— K AAA! AS  ANE0H- 
KEN  nTPP02  EnOlHDEN  —  Callias 
dedicated  this  :  Pyrrkua  made  it.  What, 
if  the  temple  of  Delphi,  or  the  Cella  of 
the  Parthenon,  or  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinui4,  had  been,  with  all  their  con- 
tents, sunk  in  the  earth  and  hermetically 
sealed  until  our  day  1  With  what  wonder 
and  joy  should  we  proceed  to  open  and 
survey  the  sacred  treasure- chamber  I  And 
what  artist  or  patron  of  art  would  not 
long  to  inscribe  his  name  on  the  offerings 
which  would  one  day  be  the  object  of 
sach  interest  ? 

If  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  would  dedi- 
cate thus  his  Psyche^  Sir  J.  Millais  his 
Chill  October,  Mr.  Watts  his  Portrait  of 
Mr,  Gladstone,  the  Laureate  present  his 
Poems  printed  on  vellum,  Mr.  Ruskin 
offer  the  manuscript  original  of  the 
Modem  Painters  with  his  own  sketches 
for  his  published  works,  if  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  give  his  correspondence,  if  Lord 
Rothschild  would  offer  a  collection  of  his- 
torical curios,  and  some  other  collectors 
would  supply  cases  of  autograph  writings 
and  letters,  a  series  of  contemporary  por- 
traits and  the  like,  posterity  would  have 
an  archaeological  **  find  "  such  as  never 
before  occurred  in  history.  Permission 
to  inscribe  the  name  of  author  or  donor 
would  be  enough  to  cause  the  committee 
of  selection  to  be  inundated  with  offers 
and  overwhelmed  with  gifts. 

For  this  reason  it  would  be  necessary  to 
clotne  the  committee  of  selection  with  a 
national  character  and  some  legislative 
sanction.  A  Royal  Commission  of  men 
representing  Art,  Science,  Literature,  In- 
dustry, and  Statistics,  could  easily  manage 
an  undertaking  far  simpler  than  a  Great 
Exhibition.  Let  us  have  a  rest  from 
Great  Exhibitions  for  a  year  or  two  :  and 
try  to  organize  a  posthumous  Exhibition 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  As  to  funds, 
since  we  cannot  effect  a  post  obit  for  the 
amount,  or  draw  a  check  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  century,  a  simple  contrivance  will 
suffice.  It  will  be  reasonable  that  the 
portal  of  the  National  Safe  should  contain 
a  statfm(^ijt  of  its  origin  and  purpose  :  and 
«uch   statement  would    naturally  include 


the  names  of  those  who  assist  it.  A 
statement  with  a  list  of  all  who  share  in 
the  work  might  fairly  be  inscribed  both 
within  and  without  the  chamber. 

VI.  All  that  is  needed  further  by  way 
of  legislative  sanction  would  be  a  short 
Act,  which  perhaps  would  not  be  blocked 
either  by  Dr.  Tanner  or  Sir  George  Camp- 
bell, to  the  effect  that  the  National  Safe 
was  to  be  held  as  incorporated  with  the 
British  Museum,  held  in  trust  for  the  na- 
tion by  the  trustees  of  the  Museum,  and 
protected  from  wanton  injury  by  the  law 
for  the  time  being  applying  to  the  protec- 
tion of  works  of  ait  and  interest  in  the  na- 
tional collections.  From  its  own  enormous 
strength,  the  National  Safe  would  not  be 
liable  to  accidental  or  mischievous  de- 
struction. And  as  it  would  contain  noth- 
ipg  of  market  value,  it  would  never  be  ex- 
posed to  plunder,  even  during  war  or 
insurrection.  Access  to  it  in  any  c^se 
would  be  physically  difllicult :  a  matter  of 
prolonged  engineering  labor.  But  to  pre- 
vent the  premature  examinatioTi  of  its  con- 
tents, out  of  mere  curiosity  and  impatience, 
the  Act  should  provide  that  it  could  only 
be  opened  by  formal  national  authority, 
and  by  Act  of  Parliament  ad  hoc,  or  such 
supreme  legislative  Act  as  may  hereafter 
replace  our  Acts  of  Parliament  of  to-day. 

If,  with  means  so  simple,  and  without 
any  call  on  the  public  purse,  so  useful  an 
end  can  be  obtained,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reasonable  objection  to  making  the  at- 
tempt. Its  enormous  value  and  interest 
to  our  distant  descendants  is  obvious. 
That  posterity  has  done  nothing  for  us  is 
a  claptrap  objection  which  we  need  not 
stop  to  notice.  Nothing  could  be  more 
useful  than  to  think  about  posterity's  in- 
terests more  seriously  than  we  do,  to  leave 
fewer  things  to  chance,  and  to  husband 
and  store  the  perishable  things  of  this 
earth.  The  lesson  of  history  is  continu- 
ally reminding  us  of  the  cruel  and  wanton 
destruction  wrought  by  generation  after 
generation,  each  in  brutal  indifference  to 
its  successor.  Forests,  plantations,  ani- 
mal races,  mines,  and  a  thousand  useful 
things  are  being  consumed  or  driven  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  A  few  centuries 
more  and  the  human  race  will  have  ex- 
hausted gold,  siiver,  coal,  ivory,  fur, 
whalebone,  and  perhaps  oak  and  mahog- 
any. Substitutes  of  course  will  be  found  ; 
but  catskins  are  not  so  nice  as  sable, 
aluminium  is  not  so  beautiful  as  gold,  and 
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a  vegetable  componnd  is  a  poor  makeshift 
for  ivory.  It  is  fearful  to  think  of  all  the 
waste  and  destruction  that  each  age  has 
wrought  on  the  products  of  the  last.  The 
Tuin  of  the  Acropolis  and  the  Forum  in 
sheer  wantonness ;  the  buining  of  the 
Alexandrian  Museum  ;  the  loss  of  price- 
less works  of  human  genius  ;  the  statues 
of  Praxiteles  and  Scopas  burnt  to  make 
mortar  ;  Greek  dramas  and  Roman  insti- 
tutes erased  to  write  over  them  patristic 
homilies  ;  temples  destroyed  by  Vandals, 
by  Catholics,  by  Saracens,  or  N^orman  ad- 
venturers ;  mediseval  cathedrals  gutted  by 
Anabaptists,  Independents,  and  Protestant 
zealots  generally.  And  what  Protestant 
bigotry  has  spared,  in  our  own  day  is 
**  restored"  away  by  PugineHque  com- 
mittees and  Lord  Grimthorpe's  learning. 
Quod  non  fecerunt  Barbari,  fecere  Bar^ 
berini.  Let  us  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and 
lay  by  out  of  our  abundance  a  tritle  for 
the  use  of  posterity. 

A  friend  tells  me  that  all  this  is  but  a 
fresh  example  of  the  self-consciousness  of 
the  nineteenth  century.     I  would  rather 


say  of  its  ^'  historical-mindedness,"  as  the 
jargon  has  it.  It  is  the  duty  of  an  age  to 
be  self-conscious,  and  to  reflect  how  its 
acts  and  its  thoughts  will  appear  in  the 
eyes  of  a  distant  posterity.  It  is  mere 
affectation  to  deny  that  our  doings  and 
our  lives  will  be  as  interesting  to  the  men 
of  the  twenty- ninth  century  as  the  doings 
and  the  lives  of  the  ninth  century  are  to 
us.  It  may  well  be  that  our  descendants 
may  smile  at  the  simplicity,  the  igno- 
rance, and  the  faults  of  their  ancestors,  and 
may  hold  very  cheaply  indeed  much  that 
we  pride  our  age  on  to-day.  It  will  be 
a  useful  lesson  to  them  to  know  what  it 
was  that  we  thought  most  precious  or 
most  worthy  to  preserve.  And  for  us  it 
cannot  but  be  good  to  ask  ourselves  what, 
after  all,  of  our  present  age  will  be 
thought  a  thousand  years  hence  to  have 
been  worth  preserving,  what  of  all  our 
eager  struggling  and  our  feverish  industry 
will,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  centuries,  be 
still  judged  to  have  added  something  to 
the  progress  of  mankind.  —  Nineteenth 
Century, 
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The  Argentine  Republic  is  a  peculiarly 
constituted  country.  It  has  also  come 
through  a  good  deal  of  rough  experience 
in  the  eighty  years  in  which  it  has  claimed 
to  be  a  nation.  A  nation  in  reality  it  has 
never  yet  become.  The  fourteen  prov- 
inces which  form  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation have  never  been  so  thoroughly 
welded  together  as  to  possess  a  national 
sentiment  dominating,  and  at  the  same 
time  soothing  provincial  jealousies.  In 
the  rare  intervals  of  peace  and  harmony 
they  have  enjoyed  since  they  started  on  an 
independent  career  in  1810,  provincialism 
has  always  been  more  or  less  rampant. 
The  feud  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  the 
inland  ptovinces  has  hardly  had  time  to 
cool  after  one  civil  war,  before  another 
plunged  them  afresh  in  gall  and  bitter- 
ness. Not  till  the  last  thirty  years  did 
the  country  have  any  real  rest  from  gue- 
rilla  fighting.  The  Gauchos  were  a  con- 
tinual scourge  to  it,  and  Gaucho  generals 
were  its  rulers  and  harriers  combined. 
There  were  always  a  few  too  many  of 


them.  Rosas  might  have  been  an  endur- 
able tyrant,  if  Lavalle,  Estrada,  and  Ur- 
quiza  had  given  him  an  occasional  breath- 
ing  spell.  As  it  was,  he  had  seldom  a 
moment's  peace.  When  a  rising  had 
been  crushed  at  Cordoba,  a  pronuncia- 
miento  was  reported  in  Corrientes,  and  ere 
Corrientes  had  been  pacified,  somebody 
else  had  broken  loose  at  Tucumau.  A 
Buenos  Ayres  Governor  of  those  days  was 
an  Ishmaelite,  indeed,  and  if  his  hand  was 
not  literally  against  every  man,  there  were 
hands  in  abundance  against  him. 

It  was  fondly  hoped  that  the  Gaucho 
era  of  Argentine  politics  had  closed  for- 
ever in  1861,  on  the  battle- field  of  Pavon. 
Then  the  politicians  and  the  financiers  all 
broke  out  into  hymns  of  peace.  There 
was  to  be  no  more  fighting  in  this  South 
American  Eden.  Pronunciamientos  and 
all  other  forms  of  evil  shape  were  to  go 
out  of  fashion.  Moral  force  was  to  rule, 
and  fighting  was  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  Buenos  Ayres  revolt  of  1880  some- 
what disturbed  that  halcyon  theory,  bat  it 
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quickly  revived  again,  and  once  more  the 
Argentines  and  their  friends  agreed  that 
civil  stiife  had  become  an  anachronism. 
But  again  rode  facts  have  upset  golden 
dreams.  Buenos  Ajres,  the  rich,  the 
brilliant,  and  the  wealthy  capital  of  the 
River  Plate,  has  indulged  in  another  sharp 
frenzy  of  insurrection.  Its  citizens, 
goaded  by  misrule  and  spoliation,  have 
tried  with  but  partial  success  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  a  filibustering  gang  imposed 
on  them  by  the  provinces.  The  streets 
have  flowed  with  blood,  and  public  build- 
ings have  been  cannonaded  by  national 
ironclads.  A  President  more  detested 
that  Rosas  ever  was,  has  beeu  hunted  out 
of  the  city  to  steal  back  again  under  the 
protection  of  provincial  bayonets.  At  one 
time  it  seemed  as  if  Buenos  Ayres  had 
been  beaten  by  the  Provincials  as  com- 
pletely as  she  was  ten  years  ago,  and  by 
the  same  men  too.  General  Roca,  who 
forced  her  back  into  the  Confederation  in 
1880,  organized  also  the  victory,  such  as 
it  is,  of  1890.  It  was  evidently  through 
his  influence  that  the  insurgents  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  sacrificed  their  cause 
within  an  hour  or  two  after  its  apparent 
triumph.  The  revolt  has  great  political, 
and  still  greater  financial  significance.  It 
casts  a  cloud  on  the  future  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  which  no  ordinary  ray  of 
sunshine  will  be  able  to  break  through. 
There  may  be  a  silver  lining  to  it  some- 
where, in  fact,  sanguine  eyes  already  be- 
gin to  see  a  little  bit  of  silver  ;  but  shad- 
ows like  these  are  not  to  be  dispelled  in  a 
day  or  a  week. 

The  political  mischief  might  not  be 
serious  if  it  were  not  of  such  old  stand- 
ing. In  itself,  the  feud  between  Buenos 
Ayres  and  the  inland  provinces  is  not 
vital.  It  turns  on  no  great  and  uncom- 
promisable  question  of  principle  such  as 
separated  the  Noithern  and  Southern 
States  before  their  life  and  death  stiuggle 
for  mastery.  It  is  a  thing  of  sentiment 
and  political  piestige  quite  as  much  as  of 
real  interest.  The  Buenos  Ayreans  suffer 
in  their  amour  propre  rather  than  in  their 
pockets  or  their  persons,  but  all  the  same, 
it  is  hard  on  them  to  have  to  endure  a 
half  alien  regime^  which  they  know  they 
could  soon  throw  off  if  they  had  a  fair 
chance.  Were  the  constitution  of  the 
Republic  honestly  enforced  for  only  a 
year  or  two,  the  supremacy  of  the  Cor- 
dovese  gang  would  be  at  an  end.    A  clean 


ballot-box  and  a  fair  quota  of  representa- 
tives in  Congress  would  secure  foi  Buenos 
Ayres  all  she  wants  without  the  firing  of 
another  shot.  Her  complaint  is  that  for 
the  past  ten  years  she  has  been  filibustered 
by  Cordoba,  Santa  F^,  and  Tucuman,  out 
of  her  proper  place  in  the  Confederation. 
Uer  voice  was  stifled,  her  industry  was 
crushed  by  taxes  in  the  levying  of  which 
she  had  only  a  secondary  voice,  and  her 
good  name  was  dragged  in  the  dirt  by  a 
corrupt  administration  over  which  she  had 
little  or  no  control.  This  argument  she 
is  able  to  drive  home  to  foreign  bond- 
holders, and  other  sympathetic  observers 
by  pointing  out  that  after  she  lost  her  due 
share  of  weight  in  the  Republic,  the  na- 
tional finances  drifted  into  utter  confusion, 
the  currency  lost  seventy  per  cent,  of  its 
normal  va^ue  in  gold^  and  jobbing  honey- 
combed the  public  service  from  the  ex- 
Piesidcnt  himself  to  the  meanest  of  his 
menials.  Buenos  Ayres  when  supreme 
may  have  had  her  faults,  but  the  many 
and  varied  sins  of  the  Cordoba  Gang  make 
them  look  like  virtues  in  comparison. 

Uaving  stated  the  fundamental  issue  of 
the  case — the  chief  province  of  the  Con- 
federation against  the  Fccondary  provinces 
— let  us  indicate  rapidly  how  it  arose  out 
of  the  past  history  of  the  country.  From 
the  birth  of  their  independence  the  Ar- 
gentines have  eired  in  aiming  too  high 
and  hampering  themselves  with  too  large 
a  programme.  **The  United  States  of 
South  America^'  was  the  first  title  they 
adopted,  and  it  revealed  even  at  that  early 
day  a  wide  range  of  unfulfilled  aspiration. 
They  were,  at  the  first  suitable  oppor- 
tunity, to  absorb  Uruguay  and  Paraguay 
into  the  Confederation.  Twice  they  went 
to  war  with  Brazil  to  prevent  her  fore- 
stalling them  in  Uruguay,  and  it  was  the 
second  of  these  wars  which  finally  broke 
the  power  of  the  dictator  Rosas.  Bolivia 
and  Patagonia  were  reserved  for  later  con- 
sumption, and  the  possibility  was  not 
overlooked  that  Brazil  might  not  always 
be  able  to  keep  a  firm  hand  on  Matto 
Grosso,  and  her  other  back  provinces, 
which,  in  point  of  time,  are  twice  as  far 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  from  Buenos 
Ayres.  "The  United  States  of  South 
America"  would  have  been  a  grand  coun- 
try if  the  Argentine  ideal  of  eighty  yearn 
ago  had  not  encountered  quite  so  many 
unexpected  difficulties  at  the  outset. 
When  the  Confederation  got  into  its  teens 
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it  drew  in  its  horns  a  little,  and  submitted 
to  the  limited  and  reduced  title  of 
**  United  States  of  the  River  Plate."  So 
it  was  stjled  for  the  firttt  time  in  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce  with  Great  Britain, 
negotiated  by  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  in 
1825. 

But  'this  smaller  programme  was  still 
beyond  Argentine  strength,   and  terrible 
waste  of  blood  and  treasure  has  been  made 
in  unsuccessful  attempts  to  carry  it  out. 
It  was  one  of  the  grand  ideas  which  have 
been  the  bane  of  Argentine  politics,  and 
the  main  source  of  its  troubles.    The  peo- 
ple took  to  making  history   when  their 
proper   business  was  to  grow   wool   and 
raise   wheat.     In   1823,    when   they   had 
just  effected  their  first  loan  in  England 
for  the  purpose,  as  they  doubtless  honest- 
ly meant  at  the  time,  of  promoting  public 
works  and  immigration,  they  went  to  war 
with  Brazil  over  the  Banda  Oriental,  and 
the  money  which  was  to  have  built  a  great 
harbor  at  Ensenada,  got  wasted  in  powder 
and  shot  at  Montevideo.     After  beating 
the  Brazilians  the  Confederation  had  not 
strength    enough  left  to  hold   itself    to- 
gether.    It  broke  up  into  five  provinces, 
each  of  which  was  captured  by  a  dictator 
of  its  own.     General  Dorrego  got  Buenos 
Ayres,    Lopez    took    Santa    F6,    Ibarra 
hoisted  his  banner  in  Santiago,  Bustos, 
with  the  help  of  the  priests,  snatched  Cor- 
doba,  and   Quire ja,  afterward   a  zealous 
lieutenant   of   Rosas,  had   to   be  content 
with   Rioja,   though  he  aimed  at  higher 
things.     In  this  division  of  governorships 
ono   important   guerilla   chief    had   been 
overlooked,  and   he  resented  the  slight. 
General  Lavalle,   on   returning  with    his 
victorious  Gauchos  from  Brazil,  wanted  in 
city  phrase  **  to  know  where  he  came  in." 
Nothing  having  been  reserved  for  him,  he 
proceeded  lo  help  himself  after  the  cus- 
tom of    the   country  and   the   age.     He 
pounced   on   Dorrego,    the   Governor   of 
Buenos  Ayres,  at  Navarro,  and  shot  him. 
But  when  Lavalle  fancied  that  he  had 
thus   secured  the  reversion  to  the  chief 
province,  he  found  that  he  had  another 
rival,  and  a  tougher  one,  to  deal  with. 
There  came  down  on  him  from  Guaidia 
Monte    a    commander   of   Rural    Militia, 
Rosas  by  name.     Being  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal estancieroSf  or  Shepherd  Kings,   in 
his   own   district,   he  was  well  provided 
with   the   sinews   of   war.     At  the    first 
onset  Lavalle  was  defeated,  and  though 


the  battle  of  Pnente  Marqnez  was  not  in 
itself  a  very  important  affair,  it  gave  an 
evil  turn  to  the  development  of  Argentina. 
The  Republic  fell  a  prey  to  guerilla  poli- 
tics of  the  most  rancorous  and  quarrel- 
some  sort.      Every   province,    and   even 
every  town,  was  divided    into    factions. 
Most  of  them  simply  took  the  name  of 
their  local  chief,  but  more  general  catch- 
words were  also  in  use.     The  Reds,  or 
Progressistas,   were    fond    of    posing  as 
Unitarios,  while  they  dubbed  their   op- 
ponents  Federals,       Buenos  Ayres    was 
federal,  because  it  wished  to  keep  a  free 
hand  in   regard  to  its  unruly  neighbors. 
The  typical  Unitario  of  those  days  was 
General  Paz,  a  Cordovan.     He  objected 
to  Bustos,  the  Ultramontane  Governor  of 
his    native    State,  and    turned  him  out, 
whereupon   Quiroja,  who  was  in   league 
with    Rosas,  swept    down  on  him  from 
Rioja.     They  had  two  short  campaigns^ 
the  first  in  1829,  when  Quiroja  was  sent 
home  with  a  fica  in  his  ear,  and  the  second 
in  1830,  when  the  champion  of  Rioja  was 
again     unfortunate.       The    victories     of 
Tablada  and  Oncativo  made  Paz  a  hero  in 
the  Andine  region.    His  next  move  would 
in    all    likelihood  have  been  on  Buenos 
Ayres,  had  not  the  always  inopportune 
Rosas  forestalled   him,  as   he   had   done 
Lavalle  the  year  before.     In  1829  Rosas 
got  himself  elected  to  the  Governorship 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  his  first  entei  prise 
was  to  settle  accounts  with  Paz.     His  ally 
Quiroja  up  in  the  northwest  was  put  in  a 
position  to  attack  Paz  vigorously.     The 
fighting  began  at  Rio  Cuarto,  spread  to 
Mendoza,   and  then  to  Tucuman.       Paz 
had  the  worst  of  it  every  time,  and  not 
for  several  years  was  he  able  to  show  fight 
again. 

Meanwhile  Rosas,  in  1833,  started  on 
his  celebrated  expedition  against  the  Ind- 
ians in  the  south  of  Buenos  A}  res.  He 
drove  them  south  across  the  Rio  Negro, 
and  thus  far  threw  the  pampas  open  for 
settlement.  The  prestige  of  his  Indian 
campaign  enabled  him  two  years  later 
(1835)  to  proclaim  himself  Dictator,  a 
precedent  which  was  partly  followed  forty 
years  later  by  General  Roca,  when  he 
made  an  Indian  campaign  a  steppitig*stone 
to  the  Presidentship.  But  rivals  were 
still  superabundant,  and  every  now  and 
then  Rosas  had  to  be  fighting  for  his  own 
hand  somewhere  or  other.  In  1839  he 
was  compelled  to  march  against  General 
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Estrada  in  Corrientes,  and  what  might 
have  been  a  dangerons  rifting  was  nipped 
in  the  bud  at  I^ajo  Larga.  In  1641  La- 
vaile  popped  up  again,  this  time  in  the 
northwest.  Being  captured  as  well  as  de- 
feated, Kosas  had  him  shot  in  cold  blood. 

In  1845  another  stormy  spirit  of  revolt 
reappeared.  The  Unitarios  had  trans- 
ferred their  headquarters  across  the  river 
to  Montevideo,  where  General  Pas,  their 
leader,  was  now  hatching  desperate  de- 
signs against  Rosas.  The  Dictator  laid 
siege  to  the  Uruguayan  capital,  a  task  he 
was  destined  never  to  finish,  though  he 
worked  hard  at  it  for  about  eight  years. 
All  the  while,  anarchy  reigned  in  the 
provinces,  save  in  Entre  Rios,  which  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  local  tyrant, 
Urquiza,  who  seems  to  have  been  above 
the  average  of  guerilla  chiefs.  He  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with  Brazil,  offensive 
and  defensive,  against  Rosas.  They  car- 
ried the  war  into  the  enemy's  country, 
and  had  advanced  within  striking  distance 
of  Buenos  Ayres  before  Rosas  conid  raise 
the  siege  of  Montevideo,  and  recall  his 
army  to  defend  his  own  capital.  One 
sharp  engagement  decided  the  war.  At 
Caseros,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  Rosas  was  completely  routed. 

llere  Rosas  vanishes  from  Argentine 
history  to  make  room  for  his  victor,  Ur- 
quiza, the  champion  of  Entre  Rios.  This 
broke  up  for  a  time  the  Confederation. 
The  up-river  provinces  formed  a  new 
Confederation  for  themselves  with  a  sepa- 
rate capital  at  Parana.  For  the  next  nine 
years  there  were  two  Brentfords  with  a 
King,  or  at  least  a  Congress,  in  each.  It 
was  only  a  question  of  time  when  they 
should  again  come  to  loggerheads. 
Buenos  Ayres,  thinking  she  had  secured  a 
match  for  Urquiza  in  her  Minister  of 
War,  General  Mitr6,  challenged  the  in- 
evitable combat  in  1859  and  was  woisted 
by  Urquiza  at  Cepeda.  Buenos  Ayres 
was  forced  back  into  the  Confederation 
and  had  to  sit  behind  Entre  Rios,  but  only 
for  a  short  time.  Mitr^  made  another  at- 
tempt in  1861  and  with  better  success. 
The  veteran  Urquiza  was  routed  at  Pavon, 
and  the  centre  of  gravity  moved  down  the 
river  again  to  Buenos  Ayies.  Tae  Con- 
federation was  restored  under  its  proper 
head,  and  in  1802  Mitr6  was  elected 
President.  From  Pavon  dates  the  exist- 
ence of  Argentina  as  a  nation.  It  had  till 
then  been  a  group  of  provinces  living  in 
Nsw  SmiB.— Vol.  LXT.,  No.  5. 


hot  water  with  each  other.  Mitr^  con- 
solidated them  and  created  among  them  a 
balance  of  power  which  rendered  it  po^ai• 
ble  for  a  Federal  Government  to  maintain 
itself  apart  from  and  independent  of  the 
provinces. 

Had  the  balance  of  power  been  allowed 
to  remain  undistuibed,  the  era  of  a  civil 
war  would  have  been  over  on  the  River 
Plate,  as  the  politicians  and  financiers 
once  more  proclaimed  it  to  be.  But  the 
provincial  spirit  was  still  far  from  being 
dead,  and  there  was  as  little  love  as  ever 
lost  between  Cordoba  and  Buenos  Ayres. 
Any  bold  soldier  who  could  play  his  cards 
well  might  revive  the  moribund  Uniiario$ 
and  find  a  pliant  tool  in  them.  Such  a 
soldier  was  Julio  Roca,  now  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  a  man  trained  in  frontier  war 
as  Rosas  had  been,  and  as  well  suited  to 
his  time  as  Rosas  was.  Roca  is  a  born 
ruler,  firm,  resolute,  and  ambitious.  lie 
is  also  a  statesman  in  his  way,  though  of 
a  not  very  noble  school,  his  model  being 
Macchiavelli.  From  his  boyhood  he  has 
sat  at  the  feet  of  the  master  of  Italian 
statecraft,  and  in  actual  life  has  found  or 
made  some  fine  opportunities  of  turning 
his  maxims  to  account.  Having  married 
into  a  distinguished  Cordovese  family — 
that  of  Dean  Funes — he  became  Cordovese 
in  politics  and  in  policy.  Then  he  took 
another  leaf  ont  of  the  book  of  Rosas  in 
suggesting  and  carrying  out  very  success^ 
fully  an  expedition  against  the  Indians. 
He  cleared  them  out  of  the  southern  parts, 
both  of  Buenos  Avres  and  Cordoba,  and 
SO  strengthened  the  frontier  against  them 
that  they  have  never  since  been  able  to 
give  serious  trouble  to  settlers.  When- 
the  old,  old  quanel  broke  ont  again  be- 
tween Buenos  Ayres  and  the  inland  prov- 
inces, Roca,  like  another  General  Monk, 
conld  turn  either  scale  by  throwing  his 
sword  into  it.  He  preferred  the  Unu 
tarioSf  as  the  Provincials  still  called  them- 
selves, though  rather  to  disguise  than  to 
indicate  their  object.  Afterward  they 
adopted  the  even  more  self -satirical  title 
of  **  Nationals. " 

In  1880  Buenos  Ayres,  having  been 
seized  with  one  of  its  periodical  fits  of 
restive ness,  the  Provincials  from  Cordoba 
and  Tucuman  swooped  down  on  it  as  they 
were  about  to  do  again  the  other  day,  if 
Buenos  Ayres  had  not  at  the  psychologi- 
cal moment  run  short  of  cartridges.  Roca^ 
in  his  pet  character  of  General  Monk, 
39 
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marched  into  the  city  and  Bpeedilj  quieted 
it*  Then  he  had  himself  elected  Presi- 
denty  and  in  the  following  year  (1881) 
Baenos  Ayres  was  reduced  to  the  rank  of 
an  ordinary  province  by  having  its  capital 
taken  from  it,  and  appropriated  by  the 
nation.  That  was  a  thoroughly  Mac- 
chiavellian  stroke,  in  which  the  calculating 
genius  of  Roca  is  to  be  clearly  seen.  By 
forcing  the  Buenos  Ayreans  to  form  a 
new  capital  for  the  province,  he  removed 
the  most  active  of  their  leaders  from  the 
city,  and  secured  free  scope  there  for 
himself.  Such  of  them  as  did  not  or 
could  not  migrate  to  La  Plata  were  gradu- 
ally driven  out  of  politics.  Morally, 
Buenos  Ayres  became  a  conquered  city. 
It  had  been  filibustered  by  the  Cordoba 
and  Tucuman  carpet-baggers,  who  intro- 
duced into  it  quite  a  new  kind  of  politics 
and  finance. 

Cordovese  carpet-baggers,  now  known 
as  **  Cclmanites,"  are  a  race  by  them- 
selves, who  have  improved  on  the  worst 
examples  offered  them  either  in  Australia 
or  the  United  States.  They  not  only  en- 
dorse the  Tammany  Hall  maxim  that  to 
the  victors  belong  the  spoils,  but  they  go 
a  long  step  further,  and  hold  that  the 
victors  should  take  as  much  spoil  as  they 
can  lay  their  hands  on.  It  is  acknowl- 
edged all  over  the  world  that  a  man  should 
Jive  by  his  trade,  and  their  trade  is  poli- 
tics. They  make  no  secret  of  it,  and  have 
not  a  vestige  of  false  shame  about  it. 
Politics  to  them  means  office,  salaries,  op- 
portunities. They  devote  their  lives  to 
the  public  service,  and  the  public  should 
show  proper  giatitude  to  them.  If  it 
curries  favor  with  tbem  by  making  them 
presents — good  ;  if  it  wants  some  special 
favor,  and  is  willing  to  pay  an  adequate 
price — good  again  ;  if  it  can  be  drawn 
into  a  grand  speculation  in  which  the  big 
prizes  drop  into  official  pockets,  and  most 
of  the  blanks  into  other  pockets,  what 
harm  ?  If  it  be  willing  to  have  its  credit 
exploited  by  raising  loans,  granting  con- 
cessions, setting  up  free  bank?,  and  rev- 
elling all  round  in  borrowed  money,  why 
should  the  poor  politician  not  embrace 
the  chance  to  fill  his  pockets  ?  Such  are 
the  political  ethics  of  Cordoba,  as  they 
were  speedily  practised  on  Buenos  Ayres 
after  its  capture  by  the  Cordovese  carpet- 
baggers. 

And  now  who  are  the  carpet-baggers  ? 
It  would  be  unfair  to  Roca  to  call  him 


one,  though  he  opened  the  door  for  them 
and  carefully  refrained  from  turning  them 
out  until  the  other  day,  when  new  ar- 
rangements could  be  made  to  suit  himself. 
He  has  not  only  shown  great  forbearance 
to  them,  but  he  stands  in  close  personal 
relations  to  some  of  them.  Juarez  Ccl- 
man,  the  arch  jobber  and  concession- 
monger,  is  his  brother-in-law.  It  was 
Roca  who  at  the  close  of  his  presidential 
term  in  1886  bi ought  down  Celman  from 
Cordoba,  and  put  him  in  as  a  presidential 
warming  pan.  The  idea  was  that  the 
warming  pan  having  filled  itself  with 
doubloons  should  return  to  Cordoba,  and 
leave  the  stage  open  again  for  Greneral 
Monk,  but  that  pait  of  the  confidential 
programme  went  awry.  Celman  got  so 
intoxicated  with  the  delights  of  rolling  in 
money  that  he  became  deaf  to  the  pru- 
dent counsels  of  his  brother  in-law.  Once 
firmly  seated  on  the  beggar's  horse,  he 
rode  ahead  to — the  usual  destination.  It 
was  a  lively  change  for  him  from  a  law 
clerk's  desk  in  Cordoba  to  the  Plaza  Vic- 
toria, and  he  enjoyed  it.  His  early  career 
was  so  very  obscure  that  even  his  towns- 
men give  different  accounts  of  it.  Ac- 
cording to  some  he  began  life  as  a  boy  in 
the  Municipal  Office,  but  I  learn  from  a 
local  history  of  the  province  that  he  owed 
his  start  to  a  lawj  er,  Scnor  Del  Viso,  who 
employed  him  first  as  clerk  and  then  as 
secretary*  Del  Viso  having  been  elected 
Governor,  both  of  them  abandoned  law 
for  politics,  and  Celman  became  his 
friend's  Prime  Minister. 

The  local  chronicler  already  referred  to 
aaya  proudly  of  this  administration  that 
'^  it  was  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
young  men  and  Progressistas,  with  ideas 
new  and  advanced,  and  keen  initiators  of 
liberal  reform."  One  of  their  reforms 
was  civil  marriage,  which  they  carried  in 
the  teeth  of  the  strongest  and  most  bigoted 
priesthood  in  the  River  Plate.  So  astute- 
ly did  Celman  work  his  premiership  that 
he  became  the  next  Governor  of  Cordoba, 
and  brought  a  crowd  of  his  friends  into 
the  inner  circle.  His  half-brother,  Mar- 
cos Juarez,  he  made  Jefe  Political  or  Pre- 
fect of  Police,  a  usual  stepping-stone  to 
the  Governorship,  which  Don  Marcos  en- 
joyed till  the  other  day  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  his  fellow.citizens.  A  smart 
young  brother  in-law  became  Intendente, 
or  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  he  is  booked 
for  the  next  Governor — so  nicely  do  the 
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carpet-bagf2;ar8  arrange  all  those  family 
affairs  in  advance.  Another  henchman, 
Dr.  Carcano,  has  since  become  notorious 
in  Bienos  Ay  res  as  his  Black  Pope,  or 
go-between.  The  delicate  duty  of  a  Black 
Pope  is  to  conduct  certain  private  and 
personal  negotiations  which  frequently 
ran  parallel  with  the  official  ones.  In  the 
too  frank  phraseology  of  Washington 
lobbyists  he  '^  fixes  up  the  steal/'  bays 
how  much  is  wanted  for  A.,  how  much 
for  B.y  how  ranch  for  C,  and  so  on  down 
to  7'.y  assuming  he  stops  there,  Which  is 
by  no  means  certain. 

Evidently  Roca  had  not  a  high  opinion 
of  his  relative's  intellect,  or  he  would  not 
have  chosen  him  for  a  warming  pan,  but 
in  that  he  was  not  singular.  Englishmen 
who  knew  Celman  in  Cordoba  desctibe 
him  as  a  creature  without  brains,  but  of 
unlimited  self-assurance,  and  a  low  kind 
of  cleverness.  He  had  played  his  cards 
well  as  a  politician,  and  every  step  he  rose 
was  well  secured  by  the  new  allies  he  was 
always  gathering  round  him.  He  filled 
every  official  vacancy  with  relatives  or 
friends  who  became  his  touts  and  election- 
eers. Oarcano,  his  Black  Pope,  he  made 
Postmaster-General  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
editor  of  the  new  presidential  organ,  La 
Argentina.  Every  man  in  the  ring  has 
gorged  himself  with  presents,  pickings, 
commissions,  and  plunder  under  all  kinds 
of  names.  The  site  of  Celman 's  private 
house  in  Buenos  Ayres  is  well  known  to 
have  been  given  to  him  as  a  mark  of  grati- 
tude for  favors  to  come.  It  is  full  of 
pictures  and  statuary,  which  he  had  not 
the  trouble  either  of  selecting  or  paving 
for.  From  his  windows  he  could  look 
north,  east,  west,  and  south  on  public 
works  which  in  some  shape  had  paid  toll 
to  him  or  other  members  of  the  gang.  It 
was  almost  impossible  to  get  an  audience 
of  him  on  business  without  being  black- 
mailed from  the  street-door  upward. 

In  the  salad  days  of  the  Celman  regime, 
when  paper  dollars  were  flying  about  in 
handfnis,  an  itching  palm  might  have 
been  painted  over  the  door  of  every  Min- 
istry as  an  official  symbol.  An  eminent 
contractor  in  Buenos  Ayres  said  once  : 
**  When  I  want  to  see  a  Minister  it  costs 
me  on  an  average  six  or  seven  hundred 
dollars.  At  the  door  I  must  slip  two  dol- 
lars into  the  porter's  hands,  or  nis  Excel- 
lency is  not  likely  to  be  in.  Then  I  get 
to  the  secretary's  clerk,  and  a  fifty  dollar 


note  must  bo  dropped  among  his  papers, 
or  his  Excellency  is  sure  to  be  engaged 
three  or  four  deep.  That  passes  me  on 
to  the  secretary,  whose  valuable  time  is 
worth  a  hundred  dollars  a  minute.  He 
thinks  he  is  doing  me  a  great  favor  when 
he  lets  me  off  for  five  hundred  dollars. 
At  last  I  get  to  the  great  man  himself,  and 
how  he  receives  me  depends  entirely  on 
the  progress  of  affairs  between  his  Black 
Pope  and  me.  If  the  official  percentages 
are  being  satisfactorily  arranged  he  is 
chatty  and  pleasant  as  can  be — promises 
anything  I  like  to  ask,  and  meaning  all  the 
time  to  do  very  little.  But  if  the  private 
negotiations  are  hanging  fire,  it  has  a  visi- 
bly depressing  influence  on  the  official  ones 
also. " 

There  are  still  some  Arcadian  souls  who 
will  not  believe  that  Argentine  jobbing  is 
so  brazen-faced  as  it  is  chilled.  Doubtless 
many  untrue  stories  are  told  about  it,  and 
the  modicum  of  truth  in  others  may  be 
much  exaggerated.  I  would  fain  avoid 
giving  countenance  to  mere  gossip,  and 
therefore  limit  my  illustrations  to  what 
good  authority  can  be  given  for.  The 
Northern  Central  Railway  job,  for  in- 
stance, was  C4irried  out  with  such  unblush- 
ing coolness  that  nearly  every  step  of  it 
can  be  traced.  A  political  railway  had 
been  built  from  Cordoba  to  Tucuman,  a 
nigger  railway,  good  only  to  quarter  poli- 
ticians on  as  managers,  station-masters, 
and  engine-drivers.  The  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment could  not  work  it,  could  hardly 
keep  the  engines  on  the  rails  even,  and  it 
had  to  be  sold.  Tenders  were  invited  by 
public  advertisement,  and  a  day  and  hour' 
were  appointed  for  opening  them  at  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Works  in  presence  of 
the  tenderers.  Three  tenderers  were 
represented  on  the  occasion,  and  three 
tenders  were  duly  opened.  A.  offered 
fifteen  million  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, B.  fifteen  million  dollars,  and  C. 
f  out  teen  million  nine  hundred  dollars. 
The  Minister  of  Public  Works  declared 
A.  to  be  the  purchaser,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  contracts  was  at  once  begun. 
President  Celman  was  at  this  time  out  of 
Buenos  Ayres — in  Cordoba,  I  believe — 
and  a  fortnight  afterward  a  telegram  was 
received  by  the  successful  tenderer  stating 
that  by  mistake  one  of  the  tenders  had 
been  overlooked.  The  original  tenderers 
were  invited  to  meet  again  at  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Works  and  see  it  opened.    They 
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did  80y  when  the  Minister  entered  into  a 
rambling  explanation  about  a  tender  hav- 
ing been  sent  by  mistake  to  his  private 
house  and  lost  itself  somehow  in  his  let- 
ter-box. It  had  now  been  recovered,  and 
on  being  opened  it  turned  out  to  be  a 
second  tender  from  C.  for  fifteen  million 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  was 
duly  accepted,  and  A.  calmly  put  on  one 
aide,  though  the  contracts  with  him  had 
actually  been  drafted  ! 

The  letter  box  story  was  a  very  trans- 
parent mask  for  something  peculiar  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  interval  between 
the  first  and  second  meetings  at  the  Min- 
istry of  Public  Works,  but  where  this  car- 
pet-bilging came  in  was  not  at  first  quite 
clear.  There  could  be  very  little  steal  in 
a  simple  act  of  sale  and  purchase.  It 
had,  however,  a  sequel  in  which  the 
cloven  hoof  betrayed  itself.  The  pur- 
chaser on  taking  possession  found  the  rail- 
way in  a  sorry  state.  There  was  hardly  a 
rail  on  it  fit  for  anything  else  than  cork- 
screws, and  the  sleepers  would  have  made 
poor  fire- wood.  The  road  had  in  short 
to  be  rebuilt,  and  the  Government  guar- 
anteed interest  on  several  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  that  purpose.  There  is  nothing 
that  the  carpet-bagger  and  filibusterer  likes 
Ao  well  as  to  have  his  finger  in  a  little 
loan.  Anything  may  be  put  down  under 
the  elastic  head  of  **  commission  or  float- 
ing expenses."  How  this  particular  loan 
was  officially  greased  is  no  doubt  recorded 
in  the  archives  of  the  Argentine  secret 
service.  What  appears  on  the  surface  is 
that  the  Northern  Central  Railway,  in- 
stead of  realizing  fifteen  million  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  the  Treasury,  as 
it  would  have  done  under  A/s  tender, 
produced,  after  allowing  for  the  new  capi- 
tal, only[twelve  or  thirteen  million  dollars. 

Loan-mongering  of  various  sorts  was  an 
important  and  lucrative  branch  of  the  fili- 
bustering business  of  Celman  and  Com- 
pany. In  loan  contracts  a  very  liberal 
margin  is  generally  left  for  commissions 
and  etceteras.  Four  per  cent,  on  the 
''  firm"  price  is  not  unusual,  and  if  the 
contractor  were  reproached  with  extrava- 
gance he  might  shrug  his  shoulders  and 
•ay  significantlv  :  **  My  dear  fellow,  you 
don't  suppose  that  we  get  it  all,  do  you  ?*' 
Then  the  contractor  has  to  get  his  profit, 
which,  if  he  is  abnormally  merciful,  may 
be  another  five  per  cent.  In  Argentine 
usury  that  is  mild.     I  have  copies  of  the 


official  contracts  of  one  small  loan  where 
the  difference  between  the  contractor's 
price  and  the  issue  price  was  fifteen  per 
cent.  Of  course,  only  "  very  eminent 
firms' '  get  big  whacks  like  these,  and  in 
the  final  adjustment  of  accounts  Celman 
and  Company  would  not  be  forgotten. 

Juarez  Celman,  the  lawyer's  clerk  of  ten 
years  ago  and  the  reputed  forty  million 
dollar  man  of  to-day,  must  have  done 
some  conjuring.with  his  presidential  salary 
of  thirty-six  thousand  dollars  a  year  if  he 
had  no  subsidiary  sources  of  income.  His 
sudden  wealth  is  of  itself  prima  facie 
proof  that  he  had.  It  is  confirmed  by  the 
strange  coincidence  of  all  his  political 
friends  and  confederates  having  also 
leaped  from  poverty  to  affluence  in  their 
first  few  years  of  office.  His  Black  Pope 
Carcano,  who,  by  the  way,  lost  his  Post- 
master-Generalship in  the  recent  lighten- 
ing of  the  pirate  ship,  produced  from  his 
Cordovese  carpet-bag  one  of  the  many 
princely  mansions  in  the  vicinity  of 
Palermo  where  the  late  revolution  broke 
out.  Public  opinion  in  Buenos  Ayres 
may  do  them  injustice,  but  it  is  fiimlj 
convinced  that  Celman  and  Carcano  had  a 
finger,  and  not  a  little  one  either,  in  all 
the  loans  brought  out  under  their  auspices, 
as  well  as  in  the  important  concessions 
which  they  induced  a  servile  legislature  to 
vote  by  the  dozen.  According  to  popular 
repute  every  man  of  the  gan^  had  his 
price,  and  '*  Carcano's  tariff'*  became  a 
byword  among  concession  hunters.  All 
kinds  of  favors,  large  or  small,  were  thank- 
fully received  by  them.  They  could  open 
their  mouths  one  day  to  the  extent  of  a 
million  or  a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  and 
next  day  they  would  playfully  swallow  a 
two  or  three  hundred  dollar  pill.  In  one 
notorious  case,  a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
was  publicly  mentioned  as  the  cost  of 
**  carrying  through"  a  concession.  Turk- 
ish officials,  who  have  hitherto  been  the 
champion  artists  in  backsheesh,  leave  off 
where  Argentine  blackmailers  begin.  The 
price  of  a  drainage  scheme  at  Buenos 
Ayres  would  buy  a  whole  cabinet  of 
pashas  at  Galata. 

When  Argentina  is  said  to  be  a  very 
rich  country,  I  readily  admit  that  it  is— 
in  concessions  and  other  political  spoil. 
Talk  yourself  hoarse  about  the  fertility  of 
the  pampas,  their  bottomless  beds  of  black 
loam  and  the  splendid  crops  they  can  pro- 
duce, but  do  not  forget  that  the  two  best 
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paying  trades  in  the  coantry  have  for 
years  past  been  politics  and  finance  ;  ex- 
ploiting the  Treasary  with  one  hand,  and 
European  capitalists  with  the  other.  The 
money  which  has  been  made  and  lost  over 
there  since  President  Celman  came  into 
office,  in  1886,  runs  into  millions  sterling. 
A  true  inventory  of  it  would  be  thrown 
aeide  as  incredible,  or  more  indulgent 
readers  might  refer  it  with  a  sneer  to 
Baron  Munchansen.  But  without  attempt- 
ing an  exact  estimate,  simply  look  at  the 
scope  which  the  filibusterers  have  had  for 
their  operations.  When  the  Cordoba 
regime  began  with  General  Roca's  presi- 
dentship, in  1880,  the  public  debt,  inter- 
nal and  external,  was  under  eighty-seven 
million  dollars.  When  he  handed  over 
the  reins  to  his  brother-in-law  Celman,  in 
1886^  it  had  grown  to  fully  a  hundred 
and  seventeen  million  dollars,  and  the 
Ministry  of  Finance  was  costing  fourteen 
and  three  quarter  million  dollars  a  year. 
President  Celman  in  his  second  message 
to  Congress  (May,  1888)  stated  the 
amount  of  the  debt  at  forty-seven  million 
dollars  Internal,  and  ninety-two  millions 
External — total  a  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
millions,  or  twenty-two  millions  increase 
in  a  couple  of  years.  In  his  last  message 
(May,  1890)  he  had  to  report  a  further 
increase  to  two  hundred  and  eighty-one 
and  a  half  million  dollars — namely,  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  millions  Internal, 
and  ninety-three  and  a  half  millions  Ex- 
ternal. The  rapidity  with  which  the  car- 
pet-baggers have  run  up  the  public  debt  is 
a  disgrace  they  cannot  get  away  from.  It 
rests  on  no  vague  hearsay  or  mere  sus- 
picion, but  is  fixed  on  them  by  their  official 
records,  from  which  the  following  figures 
are  taken  : 

AROBNTINB  NATIONiUL  DEBT,  18aa-90. 

IHTIBNAU  EZTBHNAL.  TOTAL.  ^^"gj' 

March  St.  $       I       $ 

1880 86,818,000 

1886. 117,000,000  85 

1888 47,100,000  98,497,000  189,5iin',000  20 

1889 187,946,000  93,608,000  281,644,000  120 


Excess  of  1800  over  1860 $196,d81,0J0    227 

National  debts  have  a  habit  of  growing 
fast,  but  not  many  of  them  more  than 
treble  themselves  in  a  decennium  as  that 
of  the  Argentine  Republic  has  done  under 
the  Cordoba  rhgime.  The  carpet-baggers, 
who  till  lately  terrorized  Buenos  Ayres, 
not  only  spent  lavishly  as  most  young 
Governments  do,  but  thev  discovered  en- 


tirely  new  and  original  methods  of  mort- 
gaging the  future.  They  went  in  for 
banking  reform  forsooth  !  One  of  the 
many  political  errors  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public has  been  an  inveterate  weakness  for 
State  banking.  The  first  bank  in  Buenos 
Ayres — it  was  a  modest  and  useful  insti- 
tution, started  by  English  merchants  to 
relieve  them  from  exorbitant  rates  of  dis- 
count— the  politicians  would  have  a  hand 
in.  They  brought  it  of  course  to  grief, 
and  it  was  soon  a  mere  distributor  of  Gov- 
ernment greenbacks.  After  the  fall  of 
Rosas  (1852),  it  was  resuscitated  as  the 
Provincial  Bank  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  up 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Cordoba  rigime  it 
got  along  very  well,  though  still  mainly  in 
the  greenback  business.  A  second  8tate 
bank,  the  National,  was  started  in  1872, 
and  after  that  came  a  flood  of  provincial 
banks,  all  run  as  a  branch  of  provincial 
politics.  They  lent  money  to  their 
friends  with  a  light  heart  and  on  lighter 
security.  But  that  did  not  do  so  much 
harm  after  all,  seeing  the  borrowers  took 
it  in  paper,  and  the  only  difficulty  was  to 
print  the  paper  fast  enough.  Paper 
money  is  a  strange  and  apparently  incut a- 
ble  mania  among  Argentines,  especially  up 
the  country.  They  are  absolutely  free 
from  European  prejudices  in  favor  of 
metallic  money.  Gold  they  Tiave  come  to 
regard  as  a  thing  of  evil  not  to  be  touched 
or  countenanced  in  any  shape.  When 
foreigners  talk  to  them  of  their  absurdly 
inflated  paper  values,  they  reply  :  **  Oh, 
no,  it  is  not  the  paper  values  that  are  too 
high  ;  it  is  the  gold.  Gold  premiums 
are  outrageous  evils  and  must  collapse  one 
day."  They  play  off  paper  against  gold 
— a  very  one-sided  and  foredoomed  con- 
test for  any  country  to  enter  into,  above 
all  for  a  young  country  whose  exports  do 
not  cover  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  im- 
ports, and  less  than  half  of  its  total  foreign 
liabilities. 

The  carpet  baggers  are  Argentine  to  the 
backbone  in  their  hereditary  partiality  for 
paper  money.  "  More  paper*'  was  ever 
their  shibboleth  until  foreign  capitalists  at 
the  eleventh  hour  put  a  veto  on  it.  The 
so-called  Argentine  boom  which  preceded, 
and  in  fact  produced  the  present  collapse, 
was  a  thing  of  paper  mainly.  Substantial 
progress  there  was,  doubtless,  in  various 
directions,  but  the  higher  flights  of  specu- 
lation were  made  on  paper  wings.  The 
pinions  of  the  Argentine  Daedalus  were 
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greenback!!,,  and  they  had  an  advantage 
•over  tbcir  classic  originals,  in  so  far  as 
they  could  be  indefinitely  renewed  and 
raultiplied.  This  new  Dsodalos  broke  his 
fall  by  collecting  a  pile  of  paper  wings 
undeineath  hira.  To  onr  unsympathetic 
eyes  **  Nacionales"  may  be  mere  rag 
money,  but  he  prefers  them  to  either  gold 
or  silver.  The  whole  problem  of  State 
banking  in  the  Argentine  is  to  get  notes 
enough.  Secure  that,  and  everything 
else  may  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  itself. 
The  Celmanites  bravely  did  their  share  of 
note  manufacturing.  They  have  given  to 
the  four  millions  of  Argentines  nearly  the 
same  quantitv  of  paper  currency  as  the 
thirty-six  million  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Kingdom  require  to  have  in  circulation. 
The  United  Kingdom  is  satisfied  with 
forty  millions  sterling.  The  Aigentine 
Republic  has,  in  its  vaiious  issues  legal 
and  illegal,  about  two  hundred  million 
dollars,  and  still  it  ciies  for  more.  In 
the  past  three  years  its  note  circulation 
has  nearly  trebled,  and  yet  grave  respon- 
sible politicians,  like  the  new  President 
Pellegrini,  affirm  that  it  is  still  inadequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  country.  Of  course, 
it  will  always  be  when  the  value  of  the 
paper  dollar  falls  faster  than  the  number 
of  them  is  increaned. 

In  1886,  when  Celman  took  office,  gold 
was  nearly  at  par,  which  in  popular  lan- 
guage means  that  the  paper  money  of  the 
day  was  only  at  a  slight  discount  meas- 
ured in  gold.  The  note  circulation  was 
then  about  eighty  million  dollars,  and  for 
two  or  three  yeats  of  Roca's  Administra- 
tion (1880-86)  it  had  been  actually  con- 
vertible— you  could  get  gold  for  bank- 
notes in  Buenos  Ayres.  Under  these 
conditions  the  Argentine  paper  dollar  was 
practically  worth  its  face  value  —  four 
^hillings.  But  that  was  not  good  enough 
for  Celman  and  Company.  They  had 
called  into  existen«^e  a  ravenous  brood  of 
State  banks^  All  the  loafers,  beef-eaters, 
and  Orpheus  C.  Kerrs  were  in  a  hurry  to 
borrow,  but  there  was  no  money  to  lend 
them.  The  eighty  million  dollar  notes  in 
circulation  only  sufficed  for  legitimate 
trade,  and  more  could  not  be  printed 
under  the  existing  law.  Finance  Minister 
pachec  solved  the  dilemma,  with  a  little 
bit  of  sleight-of-hand,  entirely  to  Argen- 
tine taste.  lie  patched  up  a  free  banking 
law  professedly  on  United  States  lines, 
but  with  much  more  of  Cordoba  than  of 


Washington  in  it.  The  supply  of  notes 
was  to  be  doubled,  not  all  at  once,  but  by 
degrees,  starting  with  an  addition  of  forty 
million  dollars  to  the  existing  eighty  mill- 
ions. The  new  note  was  to  be  called  a 
**  Nacional*' — the  only  provision  of  the 
law  which  has  been  strictly  carried  out — 
and  for  guarantee  it  was  to  have  a  special 
issue  of  Government  bonds,  four  and  a 
half  per  cents,  payable  in  gold. 

The  next  question  was  how  were  the 
banks  to  pay  for  these  bonds  ?  Gold  they 
had  none,  and  the  bonds  being  repayable 
in  gold  the  Government  could  hardly  give 
them  away  for  nothing — except,  perhaps, 
to  its  special  pet,  the  National  Bank. 
Vales,  or  lOU's,  are  infinitely  useful  in 
Argentine  banking,  but  cv?n  the  carpet- 
baggers could  not  stretch  financial  charity 
so  far  as  to  base  a  note  issue  on  them. 
Gold  had  to  be  got  somehow,  and  Europe 
was  the  only  source  of  supply.  Wheels 
had  to  be  set  moving  within  wheels  in 
order  to  reach  the  pocket  of  the  European 
capitalist.  The  Provincial  Banks  being 
already  of  dubious  solvency  could  raise 
nothing  on  their  own  credit,  and  their 
god-parents,  the  Provincial  Governments, 
had  to  help  them.  Most  of  the  Provincial 
Governments  being  only  second  or  third 
rate  debtors,  the  National  Government 
had  to  endorse  for  them.  It  was  a  mixed 
security  to  lend  on,  but  the  British  in- 
vestor will  jump  headforemost  into  any 
kind  of  wasps'  nest  prepared  for  him  by 
a  *^  highly  respectable  house." 

Thus  the  National  Government,  the 
Provincial  Governments,  the  Provincial 
Banks,  and  the  Provincial  politicians  had 
the  supreme  felicity  of  getting  heroically 
in  debt  all  together.  The  Provincial 
Governments  sold  bonds  of  their  own  in 
London,  and  with  the  proceeds  bought 
bonds  of  the  National  Government  in 
Buenos  Ayres  against  which  they  issued 
notes.  It  would  have  saved  trouble  and 
expense  if  the  two  sets  of  carpet-baggers 
had  simply  swopped  bonds  and  the  British 
investor  would  have  been  well  out  of  it. 
These,  moreover,  were  the  easiest  cases  ; 
more  difficult  ones  had  also  to  be  dealt 
with  in  other  ingenious  ways.  Banka 
which  could  not  borrow  for  themselves, 
or  find  a  friend  to  borrow  for  them,  had 
to  get  eredit  from  the  Treasury.  They 
arranged  to  pay  for  their  Government 
bonds  by  seven  annual  instalments,  and 
meanwhile  they  were  allowed  to  go  ahead 
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issning  notes  against  them  as  if  they  had 
been  fully  paid.  The  two  piincipal  State 
banks — the  National  and  the  Provincial  of 
BaenoB  Ayres — had  to  be  most  leniently 
treated  of  all.  The  proportion  of  the 
new  issue  they  were  entitled  to  was  far 
beyond  what  they  could  pay  for,  even  on 
the  instalment  principle.  But  some  smart 
fellows  set  to  work  to  discover  neglected 
claims  they  had  on  the  Government.  The 
Provincial  Bank  had  suffered  damage 
through  the  nationalization  of  Buenos 
Ay  res — so  many  million  dollars  compen- 
sation for  that.  It  had  lost  heavily  on  its 
exchange  operations  in  trying  to  maintain 
the  convertibility  of  the  old  currency  in 
1884  and  1885 — a  few  more  millions  for 
that.  Thus  artificial  credits  were  made 
for  the  Provincial  Bank  as  a  set  off 
against  a  considerable  portion  of  its  new 
issue,  and  the  rest  it  undertook  to  provide 
for  on  the  seven  years'  system. 

The  National  Bank  being  the  National 
Bank,  and  the  nation  being  its  principal 
shareholder,  it  could  not,  of  course,  be 
treated  as  a  common  debtor.  The  Gov- 
ernment bonds  it  required  to  enlarge  its 
issue  on  were  simply  handed  over  to  it ; 
but  with  a  proviso  that  they  should  not 
carry  interest.  A  sarcastic  commentary 
on  this  transaction  is  furnished  by  the 
difference  of  opinion  which  has  since 
arisen  as  to  whether  it  was  intended  for  a 
gift  or  a  loan.  The  aulbor  of  the  Free 
Banking  Law  says  now  he  meant  it  only 
for  a  loan  ;  but  his  successor,  Sefior 
Varela,  wrote  it  off  as  a  gift.  Where  a 
sum  of  many  million  dollars  is  involved, 
misunderstandings  of  that  sort  are  unfor- 
tunate. Of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  million  dollars  of  Internal  Debt  with 
which  the  Republic  is  now  saddled,  one 
hnndred  and  sixty  million  dollars  arose 
oat  of  the  Free  Banking  Liaw  of  Novem- 
ber, 1887,  which  may  be  more  correctly 
designated  a  Free  Currency  Law.  Its 
motto  is  **  bank-notes  for  everybody  ;** 
or.  '  *  how  to  trade  without  gold  and  pay 
your  debts  without  costing  you  anything. '' 
In  sober  earnest  that  is  what  the  Argen- 
tines are  coming  to  if  they  keep  on  their 
present  tack.  Once  before  they  ran  their 
currency  down  to  the  burlesque  depth  of 
three-halfpence  in  the  dollar,  and  it 
needed  nearly  nine  hundred  million  dol- 
lars of  paper  to  buy  bread  and  jerked  beef 
for  two  millions  of  people.  Innocent 
strangers  landing  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  the 


sixties,  or  even  well  into  the  scTenties, 
were  horrified  at  hotel  bills,  which  charged 
them  a  hundred  dollars  per  day  for  a 
room,  and  twenty  or  thirty  dollars  for 
every  meal.  If  they  went  to  the  theatre 
they  would  have  to  fill  all  their  pockets 
with  notes  to  pay  for  a  box,  and  even  the 
pit  came  to  twenty  dollars  plus  twenty 
dollars  entrance  money.  But  those  dol- 
kirs  had  a  bark  much  worse  than  their 
bite.  They  had  come  down  in  the  world, 
till  their  sterling  equivalent  of  four  shil- 
lings could  buy  two  dozen  of  them. 

That  is  the  sort  of  currency  which  .Cel- 
man  and  Company  were  anxious  to  get 
back  to.  They  had  the  note  reduced 
more  than  once  to  fifteenpence  sterling — '• 
all  owing,  they  said,  to  the  iniquitous  gold 
premium,  which  was  manipulated  by  for- 
eign speculators  in  the  Buenos  Ayres  Bolsa. 
But  it  might  be  that  an  increase  in  the 
note  supply  from  eighty  million  dollars  to 
over  two  hundred  millions  in  less  than 
three  years  had  also  some  influence  on 
their  decline  in  value.  It  is  this  currency 
muddle  which  demands  attention  first, 
foremost,  and  all  the  way  along,  both 
from  the  Argentines  themselves  and  from 
their  creditors.  Until  it  is  realized  in  the 
full  breadth  of  its  wide  reaching  demor- 
alization, there  can  be  no  permanent  relief 
to  the  country.  Other  evils  and  diffi- 
culties lie  on  the  surface  ;  this  one  goes 
to  the  root  of  the  whole  commercial, 
financial,  and  political  system.  With 
money  so  bad  and  fraudulent  as  the  Ar- 
gentines revel  in,  no  country  can  have 
profitable  or  useful  intercourse  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  ;  it  can  have  no  stand- 
ard of  value  fit  to  trust  from  day  to  day  ; 
its  public  revenue  and  expenditure  must 
be  always  in  disorder,  and  stable  Govern- 
ment of  the  rudest  kind  becomes  well* 
nigh  impracticable.  With  the  best  in- 
tentions, and  the  most  honorable  senti- 
ments, people  cannot  be  sure  of  meeting 
their  foreign  engagements  punctually  with 
bank-notes  which  may  every  now  and  then 
drop  to  sixty  or  seventy  per  cent,  discount. 

So  far  as  personal  character  and  repu- 
tation go,  the  new  President  Pellegrini  is 
the  man  for  the  emergency.  He  is  highly 
cultivated  witnout  being  a  theorist  or  a 
doctrinaire.  He  is  a  good  tactician  with- 
ont  having  ever  soiled  his  fingers  with  job- 
bing or  concession-mongering.  For  an 
Argentine  politician,  he  has  an  exception- 
ally wide  experience  of  the  world.     Lon- 
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don  IS  as  familiar  to  him  as  Bnenos  Avres. 
and  be  is  at  home  also  in  the  City.  There 
IB  English  common  sense  about  him, 
thanks  no  doubt  to  the  strain  of  En^^lish 
blood  in  his  veins.  Tradition  gives  him 
eredit  for  being  nearly  related  to  our  own 
ideal  tribune,  John  Bright,  and,  though 
the  relationship  may  not  be  quite  so  closo 
as  lA  aVid,  it  must  have  had  some  whole- 
some influence  on  his  moral  constitution 
and  his  training.  The  one  reproach  ever 
heard  against  Pellegrini  during  the  Cel- 
man  scandals,  was  that  he  should  have  got 
into. such  a  galere,  and  being  in,  should 
bave  remained.  He  certainly  ran  a  risk 
of  touching  pitch  and  being  defiled,  but 
the  event  has  proved  him  to  be  a  far-see- 
ing man.  Knowing  as  he  must  have  done 
what  Oelman  was,  and  how  the  thieves' 
carnival  must  end,  he  waited  apparently 
for  his  opportunity.  Now  he  has  got  it 
and  in  a  perfectly  constitutional  way. 
Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may 
be  as  to  the  other  party. leaders  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  no  one  can  deny  that  Pellegrini 
stood  at  his  post  all  through  the  crisis. 
lie  gave  his  rivals  a  fair  chance,  and  even 
hia  opponents  he  treated  honorably. 
Now,  in  his  turn  he  is  entitled  to  a  fair 
field,  though  there  is  more  than  one  rea- 
son to  doubt  if  he  will  get  it.  llis  part- 
nership with  Roca  may  not  bode  well. 
Of  course  it  must  be  paid  for  either  in 
meal  or  in  malt.  The  Argentine  Mac- 
chiavelli  never  gives  himself  away,  or  does 
anything  for  nothing.  Pellegrini  will 
have  had  to  take  him  on  his  own  terms, 
however  stiff,  and  most  likely  it  is  the 
next  reversion  of  the  presidentship. 

But,  whether  under  Roca  or  Pellegrini, 
the  Republic  will  be  much  safer  than  it 
was  under  Celman.  An  attempt  at  least 
will  now  be  made  to  deal  with  the  ruinous 
abuses  which  are  festering  in  the  body 
politic.  It  cannot  be  expected  to  have  a 
sudden  or  rapid  success.  The  evils  that 
Argentina  is  suffering  from  have  pene- 
trated deep  into  the  commerce,  the  fin- 
ance, and  the  whole  economy  of  the  coun- 
try. Take  the  currency  question  alone, 
and  ask  yourself  what  one  man  can  be  ex- 
pected to  do  in  a  few  weeks  or  months 
toward  healing  a  sore  which  has  been  run- 
ning for  over  sixty  years  I  The  patient 
has  vet  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  a  sore 
and  not  a  mere  outbreak  of  over  exuber- 
ant health.  At  every  new  pinch  there 
will  be  babbling  lunatics  in  Congress  and 


in  the  local  press  clamoring  for  more  rag- 
money.  Before  Mr.  Pellegrini  was  warm 
in  the  presidential  chair,  he  heard  the 
old,  old  cry  raised — a  new  issue  of  a  hun- 
dred millions.  He  will  veiy  probably 
have  to  yield  to  it,  though  his  personal 
objection  to  such  quack  measures  was 
voluntarily  proclaimed  and  pnt  on  record 
only  a  few  months  ago.  There  can  be  no 
question  just  now,  or  for  months  hence, 
of  a  new  foreign  loan  except  it  be  to  avert 
default  on  loans  aheady  out.  Even  the 
short-sighted  optimism  of  Bishopsgate 
Street  must  by  this  time  be  neaily  ex- 
hausted, and  outside  of  the  commission 
clique  nobody  in  this  country  wants  more 
Argentine  securities.  As  a  pis  aller  there 
may  have  to  be  more  rag  money  to  meet 
urgent  necessities,  but  next  doso  should 
be  the  last. 

If  President  Pellegrini  is  to  live  up  to 
the  expectations  of  his  friends  and  the 
stern  exigencies  of  the  situation,  he  will 
at  the  earliest  moment  produce  a  states- 
manlike scheme  for  giving  the  Republic  a 
circulating  medium  which  will  be  of  some 
use  in  international  exchange.  The  pres- 
ent one  is  fit  only  forGauchos  and  political 
pickpockets.  It  has  been  created  by 
loafers  and  jobbers  to  enable  them  to 
plunder  the  honest  laborer.  If  it  be  con- 
tinued, it  will  drive  labor  out  of  the  coun- 
try, and  commerce  after  it.  The  close- 
fisted  Italians  and  Basques  who  go  out  to 
the  River  Plate  to  work  hard  and  take 
home  all  the  money  they  can  save  in  a 
few  years,  are  not  always  going  to  lei 
themselves  be  fooled  as  they  have  been 
lately  with  bank-notes  which  may  be  down 
twenty  per  cent,  in  value  before  they  have 
had  them  half  an  hour  in  their  pockets. 
When  they  used  to  put  their  savings  in 
the  banks  that  was  worse.  Every  cent 
they  could  scrape  together  was  lodged  on 
deposit  until  the  little  pile  grew  big  enough 
to  be  remitted  home.  On  the  day  before 
the  mail  closed,  men  and  women  went  in 
hundreds  to  the  banks  to  get  drafts  on 
Italy  or  Spain.  They  knew  from  their 
receipts  they  had  so  many  dollars  to  their 
credit,  and  they  had  it  all  reckoned  out 
how  mtoy  lircs  or  pesetas  of  their  own 
country  they  should  get  for  it.  But  in 
the  interval  things  may  have  happened 
which  the  poor  souls  had  no  suspicion  of. 
Just  the  day  before,  the  gold  premium 
may  have  shot  up  thirty  or  forty  points, 
sending  their  wretched  paper  dollars  down 
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in  the  same  proportioD.  When  they  made 
Bure  of  getting  a  draft  for  a  hundred  lires, 
the  teller  might  have  to  explain  to  them 
that  the  Italian  equivalent  of  their  dollars 
was  now  only  eighty  lires.  They  would 
first  be  dumbfounded,  then  indignant, 
then  heartbroken.  Often  and  often  men, 
as  well  as  women,  would  slink  off  into  a 
corner  of  the  bank  office  and  have  a  good 
cry. 

At  last  they  l>ecame  sullenly  desperate, 
stopped  putting  their  savings  in  bank,  and 
stuffed  the  greasy  notes  in  their  belts. 
Millions  of  dollars  of  paper  money  are  be- 
lieved to  have  disappeared  in  that  way, 
the  hoarders  still  hoping  against  hope  that 
it  may  cume  all  rignt  again.  If  nothing 
is  done  toward  at  least  a  partial  atonement, 
for  the  ciuel  robbery  which  has  been  per- 
petrated on  these  foreign  laborers,  no  Ar- 
gentine Government  can  ever  hope  to  re- 
cover credit  and  confidence  abroad.  The 
Republic  has  in  this  matter  violated  the 
most  elementary  duty  of  a  civilized  State, 
and  there  can  be  little  sympathy  felt  for 
its  own  troubles  until  it  shows  some  dis- 
position to  repair  the  wrongs  it  has  sys- 
tematically infiicted  on  the  innocent  peo- 
ple who  created  for  it  the  best  part  of  its 
real  wealtii.  In  future,  foreign  labor  and 
foreign  trade  should  insist  on  the  Argen- 
tines giving  them  honest  money.  If  they 
will  cheat  with  rag  dollars,  let  them  cheat 
each  other.  Asa  sequel  to  honest  money, 
there  will  also  have  to  be  honest  banking. 
Of  that  the  Argentines  have,  as  a  rule,  no 
more  conception  than  a  monkey  has  of  the 
violin.  They  have  played  very  extensive- 
ly at  free  banking,  with  the  result  that 
most  of  their  free  banks  are  now  a  public 
nuisance.     Some  of  them  can  no  longer 


disguise  their  insolvency,  in  fact  they  seem 
rather  proud  of  it.  Where  not  openly 
and  confessedly  insolvent,  they  are  under 
grave  suspicion.  Even  the  condition  of 
the  National  Bank  is,  according  to  Buenos 
Ay  res  telegrams,  '*  a  cause  of  anxiety." 
To  morrow  we  may  hear  the  same  thing 
of  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Buenos  A  vies, 
the  oldest  and  once  the  most  respected  in 
the  Republ  c.  The  mmor  provincial 
banks,  which  have  been  little  else  than 
bucket-shops,  will  have  to  be  reformed 
out  of  existence.  General  Roca  is  under- 
stood to  be  of  that  opinion,  and  it  is 
strongly  held  in  Argentine  circles  in  Lon- 
don. Action  has,  in  fact,  been  already 
taken  on  it,  for  a  Buenos  Ajres  telegram 
of  August  20  states  that  the  Governor  of 
Cordoba  (Marcos  Juarez)  has  resigned, 
and  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Cordoba  has 
been  closed.  This  may  be  the  beginning 
of  an  honest  attempt  to  rid  the  Republic 
of  the  bogus  banking  system.  It  was  very 
much  happier  and  better  off  when  its  busi- 
ness was  done  by  a  third  of  the  number  of 
banks  it  now  has.  A  hundred  million 
dollars  of  hard  cash  would  be  an  infinitely 
safer  currency  for  it  than  over  two  hundred 
million  dollars  of  greenbacks ;  twelve 
strong  well-managed  banks  would  render 
it  far  better  service  in  every  way  than 
sixty  rotten  ones.  If  the  Argentines  could 
screw  themselves  up  to  the  self  denial  of 
placing  their  banking  system  under  the 
control  of  genuine  instead  of  amateur 
bankers,  then  there  would  still  be  a  hope 
for  them  ;  but  without  good  money,  good 
banks,  and  good  finance  generally,  no 
other  conceivable  good  thing  that  can  hap- 
pen  will  be  of  much  benefit  to  them. — 
Contemporary  Review, 
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Two  late  events  may  be  said  to  mark  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  female  emanci- 
pation :  in  the  United  States,  a  territory 
in  which  woman  suffrage  is  estll^lished 
has  been  admitted,  with  full  State  rights, 
into  the  Union  ;  in  London,  after  a  very 
weak  protest,  two  women  have  been  al- 
lowed to  sit  in  the  County  Council. 
These  are  facts,  the  significance  of  which 
those    who    disapprove    of     them    most 


heartily  cannot  deny.  It  is  therefore 
especially  appropriate  that  at  this  juncture 
a  publisher  should  be  found  to  announce 
a  new  edition  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft's 
Rights  of  Women  almost  one  hundred 
years  after  its  first  publication.  Now 
that  even  the  political  future  of  her  sex 
seems  no  mere  Utopian  dream,  it  is  but 
just  to  remember  the  first  woman  who 
braved  public  opinion  and  lifted  up  her 
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voice  to  declare  that  woman  had  rights  as 
well  a»  man.  Moreover,  the  book,  though 
for  long  all  but  forgotten,  is  of  the  ut- 
most interest,  not  only  because  it  helps 
one  to  realize  the  social  change  a  century 
has  wrought,  many  of  its  most  daring 
statements  havinp^  become  the  common- 
places of  to-day  ;  but  bec^inse  of  its  rela- 
tion to  the  intellectual  movement  of  the 
age  of  which  it  was  the  product. 

Mary  Wollstonecraft's  most  famous 
work,  owing  to  its  style,  has  been  a  sealed 
volume  to  the  present  busy  generation, 
which  cannot  spare  time  for  the  justest 
arguments  when  set  forth  with  Johnsonian 
eloquence  ;  its  subject,  from  her  own 
contemporaries  who  would  have  found  no 
fault  with  her  rhetoric,  won  for  her  such 
pleasant  names  as  the  *'  hyena  in  petti, 
coatft"  and  the  '^  philosophizing  serpent." 
But  for  all  that,  the  book  went  quietly 
through  two  editions,  it  was  translated  into 
French  and  German,  and  its  authoress  be- 
came probably  the  most  talked-about  wom- 
an in  London.  The  truth  is  that,  start- 
ling as  her  doctrines  seemed,  the  world 
intellectually  was  ready  for  them,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  almost  at  the  same 
time  in  France  Condorcet  and  the  Abb6 
Si^yes  were  officially  making  similar  pleas 
for  the  abolition  of  female  slavery  ;  the 
position  of  woman  was  assuming  popu- 
larity as  a  subject  of  discussion  in  the 
political  clubs,  while  the  heroines  of  the 
Caf6  Foy,  of  the  march  upon  Versailles, 
of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  were  giving 
proof  that  women  could  to  some  purpose 
—evil  as  well  as  good — take  active  part  in 
public  affairs.  Indeed,  the  Rights  of 
Women,  far  from  being  mere  **  meta- 
physical jargon,"  as  good  Hannah  More 
concluded  from  its  **  absurd"  and  **  fan- 
tastic" title,  was  the  work  of  one  who  had 
genius  enough  to  foresee  the  real  drift  of 
tbe  new  philosophical  and  political  creed, 
and  courage  enough  to  declare  in  unmis- 
takable, if  somewhat  verbose,  language, 
that  truth  about  women  which,  onc« 
Rousseau* s  Contrat  Social  had  revolution- 
ized the  standard  of  social  relations,  could 
not  much  longer  remain  concealed. 

The  doctrine  of  women's  rights  was  but 
the  legitimate  conclusion  of  the  reasoning 
legally  authorized  in  England  when  Henry 
VIII. ,  in  pursuit  of  his  own  pleasure,  ab* 
jured  the  authority  of  Rome.  As  soon  as 
men  had  grasped  the  great  truth  of  the 
Reformation,  as  soon  as  they  had  exercised 


the  right  of  private  judgment,  despite  the 
endeavors  of  the  reformers,  immediately 
upon  its  concession,  to  depiive  them  of  it, 
they  began  gradually,  but  surely,  to  loosen 
the  chains  which  for  hundreds  of  centuries 
had  held  them  religious,  political,  and 
social  captives.  The  Civil  Wars  and  the 
Rebellion  of  1688  were  bnt  natural  con- 
sequences of  Henry's  revolt  against  Rome. 
Tbe  divine  right  of  Kings  was  not  slow  to 
go  the  way  of  the  infallible  right  of 
Popes,  for  temporal  fetters  are  even  easier 
to  throw  ofF  than  spiritual  shackles.  When 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  William  of  Orange 
had  demonstrated  that  sovereigns  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  people,  philosophy  waa 
prepared  to  justify  this  dependency,  and 
.a  Locke  was  ready  to  teach  '*  the  sacred 
rights  of  insurrection,"  and  to  insist  upon 
the  responsibility  of  all  officials  to  the 
community.  The  new  utilitarian  doctrine 
that  good  and  evil  are  nothing  but  pleas- 
ure and  pain,  or  that  which  occasions  pleas- 
ure and  pain  to  us,  was  bound  to  give  a 
new  interpretation  to  the  relations  existing 
between  the  governed  and  the  governors. 
Men  began  to  claim  the  right  of  private 
judgment  as  citizens  which  they  had  al- 
ready obtained  as  Christians.  But,  as 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephens  has  so  ably  pointed 
out,  the  prosperity  of  England  duting  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  pro- 
duced such  complete  contentment  that 
there  was  little  cause  to  seek  for  a  still 
fuller  definition  of  these  rights.  Discon- 
tent is  the  true  stimulus  to  all  progress, 
and  English  wealth  and  comfort  were 
stumbling-blocks  to  the  English  demo- 
cratic and  radical  movement.  However, 
a  new  impulse  to  social  and  political 
speculation  came,  strangely  enough,  from 
France,  where  the  Pope  had  still  complete 
power  over  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  the 
King  complete  possession  of  their  bodies. 
Men  were  supposed  to  believe  only  tho 
tiuths  preached  by  the  Church,  to  obey 
only  the  commands  issued  by  the  sov- 
ereign. But  the  Reformation,  though 
nominally  a  failure  in  France,  had  neoes- 
sarily  exerted  a  tremendous  infinence  over 
French  thought ;  and  French  philosophers, 
simply%ecause  of  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral tyranny  which  weighed  on  them  in 
their  own  country,  were  bolder  than  their 
fellow-thinkers  who  dwelt  in  a  freer  land. 
To  them,  the  English  constitution  seemed 
the  very  model  of  perfect  government, 
and  to  it  Montesquieu   turned  when   he 
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sought  his  idea]  of  political  liberty,  when 
he  endeavored  to  demonstrate  that  law- 
makers should  remember  the  needs  of  the 
people  as  well  as  the  pleasure  of  the  Kiug. 
In  England,  where  the  constitution  of  the 
country  did  not  seem  quite  so  perfect  as 
in  France,  his  work  gave  to  current 
thought  that  democratic  tendency  which 
was  to  be  confirmed  by  Rousseau's  revo- 
lutionary tlieory  that  *'  man  is  born  free  ;" 
and  he  is  everywhere  in  chains.  For  to 
the  new  social  philosopher  it  was  not  suffi- 
cient that  the  interests  of  the  people  should 
be  occasionally  remembered  by  Parlia- 
ments and  statesmen  ;  freedom  wonld  not 
truly  havo  been  secured  until  human  lib- 
erty, human  equality,  was  made  the  end 
of  *all  government.  Natural,  and  not  sim- 
ply religious  and  political,  rights  wero 
what  men  should  claim  for  themselves. 
»Rousseau  exhorted  them  to  remember  a 
fact  that  they  had  striven  for  long  cen* 
tnries  to  ignore  :  t.e.,  that  they  were  not 
solely  subjects  of  their  hereditary  ruler, 
not  solely  citizens  of  the  country  in  which 
they  happened  to  be  born,  but  primarily, 
and  above  all  things,  human  beings. 

It  is  true  that  his  doctrine  ojf  the  ab- 
stract rights  of  human  beings  was  never 
very  popular  in  England,  but  it  had  its 
followers — its  Godwins  and  Paiues — and, 
roost  certainly,  its  effect  upon  philosophi- 
cal and  political  reasoning.  Moreover, 
the. new  turn  of  affairs  in  the  American 
colonies  gave  the  democratic  problem  a 
more  vital  importance  to  all  Englishmen. 
Theories  of  political  liberty  had  been  real- 
ized by  the  constitutions  of  many  of  the 
different  colonies,  notably  that  of  Penn- 
s}lvania.  But  so  long  as  all  were  nominal* 
ly  subject  to  England  their  freedom  at 
home  was  cheerfully  overlooked.  But 
when  they  joined  the  open  revolt,  when 
they  rebelled  against  the  mother  country, 
when  they  formed  for  themselves  a  new 
government  based  upon  the  purest  demo- 
cratic principles,  their  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  political  liberty  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  all  England — in- 
deed, of  all  Europe.  The  result,  then,  of 
Rousseau's  revolutionary  social  creed  and 
of  the  American  rebellion  was  that  never, 
since  the  days  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  had 
Englishmen  been  so  preoccupied  with  the 
problem  of  human  freedom  as  in  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
and  it  is  to  this  second  half  that  Mary 


Wollstonecraft's  life  belongs.      She  was 
bom  in  1759. 

But,  while  the  Democrats  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  were  concerned  altogether 
with  the  political  answer  to  the  question, 
the  new  champions  of  human  liberty,  who 
bel(»nged  to  the  school  of  Rousseau,  were 
seeking  to  reduce  it  to  its  first  principles, 
and  to  find  its  solution  by  determining 
what  were  man's  rights  as  a  human  being. 
This  gave  it  an  entirely  new  aspect  in 
more  ways  than  one,  but  even  Rousseau 
had  failed  to  understand  that  his  argu- 
ments, pushed  to  their  logical  conclusion, 
roust  revolutionize  not  only  all  human,  but 
all  sexual,  relations.  Though  ho  went  be- 
yond the  Anarchists  in  his  hatred  of  the 
social  slavery  to  which  man  had  so  long 
been  reduced,  he  was  content  to  maintain 
that  woman  was  made  for  the  pleasure  of 
roan.  And  yet,  while  there  was  nothing 
inconsistent  in  Montesquieu's  belief  thai 
woman  is  but  a  charming  child,  in  Dide- 
rot's that  she  is  bnt  a  courtesan,  in  Vol- 
taire's that  she  is  not  worth  theorizing 
about,  Rousseau's  feminine  ideal  was  in 
direct  contradiction  to  his  conception  of 
humanity.  He  could  not  have  denied  that 
women,  too,  are  human  beings  ;  accord- 
ing to  his  own  teachings,  therefore,  they 
must  have  certain  human  rights,  whatever 
may  be  their  sexual  functions.  He  might 
remain,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
blind  to  this  inevitable  deduction  from 
the  premises  of  the  Contrat  Social^  bnt  it 
was  impossible  that  the  eyes  of  his  fol- 
lowers should  likewise  continue  forever 
closed.  That  the  woman  question  had 
hitherto  been  reserved  for  discussion  in 
Utopia  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  in 
the  actual  state  it  had  not  vet  been  con- 
ceded that  all  men  have  social  and  political 
rights,  while  it  had  never  occurred  to  legis- 
lators that  woman  was  anything  but  a 
negative  quantity  ;  it  would  have  seemed 
as  sensible  to  pretend  that  children  and 
animals  had  rights.  Even  in  the  Church, 
where  they  might  be  supposed  to  be  the 
equals  of  men,  Creorge  Fox  alone  had 
offered  them  spiritual  equality.  But  now 
that  the  abstract  rights  of  human  beings 
were  to  be  considered,  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  fact  that  human  beings  are  male 
and  female  should  be  recognized  in  its  full 
meaning,  and  that  the  distinction  estab- 
lished by  custom  between  men  and  women 
should  be  found  illogical  and  arbitrary. 
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It  IB  curious  that  Rousseau,  who  objected 
so  strenuously  to  all  shams  and  conven- 
tionalities that  he  urged  for  man  a  return 
to  a  state  of  nature,  should  not  have  seen 
that  the  sacrifice  of  reality  to  appearances 
must  be  as  bad  for  women.  No  one,  save 
the  insignificant  Dr.  Fordyces  and  Dr. 
Gregorys  of  the  eighteenth  century,  has 
ever  set  up  so  odious  an  ideal  of  woman- 
hood as  he  did  in  his  Sophia  ;  it  seems 
but  a  just  retaliation  that  he  who  would 
have  shamefully  subjected  woman — men- 
tally, morally,  and  physically — to  man, 
should  be  indirectly  the  cause  of  the  first 
declaration  of  her  rights.  It  was  his  de- 
mand for  the  natural  freedom  of  all  human 
beings  that  inspired  Mary  Wollstonecraft 
to  write  her  Vindication,  that  inspired  the 
French  pionot-rs  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
female  emancipation.  Condorcet's  paper 
on  Woman  Suffrage  appeared  a  year  be- 
fore Mary  Wollstonecraft' s  book,  and  as 
this  was  the  work  of  six  weeks,  and  as  her 
knowledge  of  the  French  language  was 
only  less  than  her  interest  in  French  affairs, 
it  is  very  improbable  that  she  had  read 
his  statement  of  the  case  ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, she  owed  her  principal  inspiration  to 
the  Contrat  Social, 

It  is  interesting  and  significant  to  com« 
pare  the  Englishwoman's  treatment  of  the 
subject,  in  an  England  where  there  was  no 
extreme  of  lojal  tyranny  to  hurry  men  to 
the  other  extreme  of  anarchy,  with  that 
of  the  French  philosopher  in  a  France 
where  men,  in  the  first  enthusiasm  of  suc- 
cessful rebellion  against  their  tyrants, 
were  endeavoring  to  do  the  impossible  and 
pull  down  old  systems  and  build  up  new 
ones  at  the  same  time.  Both  Mary 
Wollstonecraft  and  Condorcet  were  ani- 
mated to  an  unusual  degree  by  the  love  of 
humanity.  But  in  England  the  people 
had  still  to  be  aroused  to  a  full  realization 
of  tlieir  natural  rights  as  human  beings  : 
in  France  they  were  already  preparing  to 
establish  these  by  political  means.  It  was 
thus  inevitable  that  the  woman  without 
power  in  the^  State  should  aim  chiefly  at 
demonstrating  that  the  old  sexual  ideals 
were  false,  while  the  statesman,  called 
upon  to  assist  in  framing  a  new  constitu- 
tion, should  dwell  upon  the  political  dis- 
abilities of  woman. 

The  chief  end  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft'* 
book,  therefore,  was  to  awaken  mankind 
to  the  knowledge  that  women  are  human 
beings,  and  to  insist  that  they  should  be 


given  the  chance  to  assert  their  human 
rights,  and  that  their  sex  should  become  a 
secondary  consideration.  It  is  so  long 
since  men  have  honestly  believed  that  the 
sole  duty  of  a  woman  is  to  please  and  be 
useful  to  them  and  to  render  their  lives 
easy  and  agreeable,  as  Rousseau  taught, 
that  many  may  wonder  that  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft gave  so  much  space  to  the  refu- 
tation of  silly  arguments.  But  that  which 
seems  the  apotheosis  of  silliness  to  us  was 
serious  enough  in  her  day.  Even  from 
the  pulpit,  preachers  bade  women  pray 
because  of  the  new  graces  and  attractions 
piety  gave  to  creatures  whose  only  object 
in  life  was  to  be  charming  in  the  eyes  of 
men.  Health  and  strength,  knowledge 
and  freedom,  were  all  to  be  sacrificed  for 
the  sake  of  the  superior  sex,  supposed  to 
look  upon  weakness,  ignorance,  and  defer- 
ence as  the  highest  feminine  qualities  ;« 
while  the  emptiness  of  woman's  life  under 
the  old  order  of  things  is  nowhere  better 
expressed  than  in  Wilberforce's  naive  re- 
joicing over  the  condition  of  unmarried 
women,  once  they  were  allowed  to  devote 
themselves  to  works  of  charity  ;  "  for 
really,"  he  exclaims,  **  there  seemed  to 
be  nothing  useful  in  which  they  could  be 
naturally  busy,  but  now  they  may  always 
find  an  object  in  attending  to  the  poor  !" 
Mary  Wollstonecraft  knew  but  too  well, 
from  her  own  experience,  all  the  indigni- 
ties which  woman  was  forced  to  suffer  be- 
cause of  the  artificial  conception  of  her 
sexual  status,  and  all  the  pettiness  and 
egoism  to  which  her  training  had  degraded 
her.  She  had  lived  in  a  home  made  un- 
bearable to  wife  and  children  alike  by  the 
brutality  of  the  husband  and  father,  who 
must  still  be  looked  up  to  as  a  superior 
being  ;  she  had  helped  her  sister  in  her 
flight  from  an  unworthy  husband  ;  she 
had  been  governess  in  a  family  where  the 
mother  had  cultivated  feminine  sensibility 
until  her  dogs  had  grown  dearer  to  her 
than  her  children  ;  and  she  had  further 
learned  how  almost  impossible  it  was  for 
those  of  her  sex  who  were  forced  to  sup- 
port themselves  to  find  honest  work  to  do. 
When  she  herself  had  come  up  to  London 
to  actually  live  by  her  liteiary  work,  had 
she  not  seemed  the  first  of  a  *'  now 
genus"  ? 

Lowered  by  her  subjection  to  roan, 
woman  was  given  no  chance  to  escape 
from  it.  Trained  solely  to  serve  his  ends, 
she  was  allowed   no  other  duty  in  life 
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Were  she  left  alone  and  penniless,  then 
she  became  in  truth  and  indeed  an  out- 
cast ;  if  her  husband  were  a  brute  or  a 
villain,  she  was  without  redress  ;  if  ^he 
fulfilled  the  ideai  set  up  for  her,  she  was 
no  better  than  a  coquette  or  a  harlot,  for 
whom  there  was  no  use  or  place  once  her 
youth  was  spent.  It  was  against  these 
indignities  that  Mary  Wollstonecraft  re- 
belled with  all  the  strength  of  a  natnre,  at 
once  sensitive  and  independent,  impetu- 
ous and  proud.  In  this  connection  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  quote  from  a  forgotten 
paper  by  George  Eliot,  in  the  Leader  of 
October  l^Uh,  1855,  in  which  she  makes 
a  comparison  between  Mary  Wollstone- 
craft and  Margaret  Fuller.  *'  In  both 
writers,"  she  says,  **  we  discern,  under 
the  brave  bearing  of  a  strong  and  truthful 
nature,  the  beating  of  a  true  woman's 
heart,  which  teaches  them  not  to  under- 
value the  smallest  office  of  domestic  care 
or  kindliness.  But  Margaret  Fuller,  with 
all  her  passionate  sensibility,  is  more  of 
the  literary  woman,  who  would  not  have 
been  satisfied  without  intellectual  produc- 
tion ;  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  we  imagine, 
wrote  not  at  all  for  writing's  sake,  but  for 
the  pressure  of  other  motives."  Her  un- 
restrained vehemence  makes  one  feel  how 
much  of  herself  she  put  into  her  work. 
Again  and  again,  in  words  that  are  forci- 
ble despite  their  pompousness,  ?he  de- 
nounces the  social  system  that  refuses  to 
see  in  woman  anything  but  her  sex,  she 
exposes  the  rottenness  of  virtue  based 
upon  ignorance,  she  proves  the  immorality 
of  an  education  that  is  devoted  to  perfect- 
ing girls  in  the  art  of  pleasing.  Women 
are  human  beings  as  well  as  men  ;  let 
them  be  treated  as  such — this  is  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  Vindication,  That 
she  had  considered  woman's  political 
claims  and  believed  in  their  legitimacy  is 
more  than  likely.  In  her  Dedication  to 
Talleyrand  she  reminds  him  that  the 
framers  of  the  new  French  constitution 
would  be  tyrants  like  their  predecessors  if 
they  did  not  allow  women  to  participate 
in  it ;  and,  further  on,  she  writes  quite 
fginkly  :  **  I  really  think  that  women 
ought  to  have  representatives  instead  of 
being  arbitrarily  governed  without  having 
any  direct  share  allowed  them  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Government."  But  it 
was  not  to  the  Sophias,  not  to  the  Lady 
Kingsboroughs,  with  whom  England  was 
filled,  that  the  power  could  be  entrusted. 


Women  must  be  developed  from  their 
stage  of  puppetdom  into  true  women  be- 
fore their  political  needs  could  be  inquired 
into.  And  so  also  with  their  industrial 
pursuits.  She  did,  indeed,  urge  their 
proper  education  at  length  and  with  some 
warmth,  for  if  women  were  not  educated 
she  felt  that  they  would  stop  the  progress 
of  knowledge,  that  they  could  never  be- 
come the  equals  of  men. 

As  George  Eliot,  in  the  paper  to  which 
I  have  referred,  puts  it,  there  is  **  no 
medium  between  the  old  plan  of  corporal 
discipline  and  that  thorough  education  of 
women  which  will  make  them  rational 
beinp^  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word." 
And  Mary  Wollstonecraft  also  pointed  out 
certain  professions,  such  as  that  of  medi- 
cine,  for  which  women  were  eminently 
adapted.  But  her  plea  for  their  educa- 
tion, her  suggestions  for  their  possible 
pursuits,  were  only  incidental  as  it  were. 
To  her,  the  most  important  thing  of  all 
was  to  convince  women  of  their  sacred 
rights  as  human  beings,  to  convince  man 
of  the  evil  wrought  by  the  degradation  of 
women  into  mere  creatures  of  sex. 

Condorcet,  whose  love  for  humanity 
was  80  great  that,  as  he  wrote  jestingly  to 
Voltaire,  he  had  always  held  Gargantua  in 
aversion  because  of  his  eating  the  six  pil- 

§rima  in  his  salad,  had  also  discovered  the 
aw  in  Rousseau's  reasoning,  and  had  seen 
clearly  that  if  it  were  in  their  capacity  as 
human  beings  that  men  had  rights,  then 
women  could  consistently  advance  the  same 
claims.  But  these  arguments  he  used  sole- 
ly to  establish  woman  suffrage  in  the  new 
and  regenerated  France.  The  habit  or 
custom,  he  declared,  which  had  made  men 
accept  the  violation  of  their  natural  rights 
as  a  matter  of  course,  is  altogether  the 
reason  why  woman  was  deprived  of  all 
participation  in  political  or  social  law- 
making. To  show  that  this  deprivation 
is  not  an  act  of  tyranny  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  prove  that  the  natural  rights  of 
women  are  not  absolutely  the  same  as 
those  of  men,  or  that  they  are  not  capable 
of  exercising  them.  His  argument  here 
is  not  unlike  that  of  Socrates  in  the  Re- 
public.  The  rights  of  man  are  born  sole- 
ly of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  reasonable  be- 
ing, susceptible  of  acquiring  moral  ideas 
and  reasoning  upon  them.  And  so  wom- 
an, having  these  same  qualities,  has  neces- 
sarily the  same  rights.  Either  no  one  in- 
dividual of  the  human  species  has  any  real 
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rights,  or  all  have  the  same  ;  and  he  who 
votes  against  the  right  of  another,  of 
whatever  religion,  color,  or  sex,  has  from 
thenceforward  abjured  his  own.  That 
man  is  intellectually  woman's  superior  can 
never  be  believed  until  both  receive  the 
same  education  ;  and  after  all,  he  asks, 
are  political  rights  reserved  only  for  men 
of  intellect  or  genius  ?  The  shortcomings 
of  the  sex  are  due  to  their  prolonged 
slavery.  It  is  therefore  unjust  to  allege 
as  a  reason  for  continuing  to  deprive  them 
of  their  rights,  a  weakness  which  is  solely 
the  result  of  this  deprivation.  If  such 
reasoning  be  accepted,  all  free  government 
must  come  to  an  end.  And  as  for  the 
plea  that  they  are  needed  in  another 
sphere,  where  they  can  be  more  truly  use- 
ful, is  it  not  in  the  name  of  utility  that 
Africans  are  condemned  to  slavery  ;  was 
it  not  in  the  name  of  utility  that  the  Bas- 
tille was  filled  with  prisoners  ?  It  will  al- 
ways be  a  small  number  who  can  actively 
serve  in  affairs  of  state.  By  giving  women 
their  rights  there  is  as  little  danger  of 
taking  them  from  their  household  as  of 
taking  the  peasant  from  the  plough  or  the 
artisan  from,  his  workshop  when  their 
political  independence  is  insured.  And 
by  this  political  change  domestic  morals 
will  be  improved.  Condorcet,  like  an- 
other Socrates,  challenges  the  world  to 
show  him  any  natural  difference  between 
man  and  woman.  That  his  challenge  was 
not  answered  to  his  satisfaction  is  shown 
by  his  return  to  the  subject  when  writing 
in  his  hiding-place  in  Mile.  Yerners  gar- 
ret, after  he  had  felt  but  too  well  the  evil 
effects  of  man's  sudden  possession  of  his 
natural  rights.  Few  of  the  modem  cham- 
pions of  female  emancipation  have  stated 
the  case  as  fairly  and  thoroughly  as  Con- 
dorcet ;  I  know  of  not  one,  save  Mr.  Karl 
Pearson,  who  has  been  so  logical. 

Indeed,  the  only  difference  between 
Mary  Wollstonecraft's  manner  of  treating 
the  subject  and  Condorcet' s  was  not  to  be 
attributed  solely  to  their  point  of  view. 
It  was  due  to  their  methods  quite  as  well. 
Condorcet's  style  was  not  very  much  bet- 
ter than  Mary's,  though  a  critical  Godwin 
would  not  have  found  in  it  the  faults  of 
grammar  and  construction  which  dis- 
pleased him  in  the  Vindication.  But  if 
Mary's  style  was  pompous,  Condorcet's 
was  heavy  and  declamatory,  too  much 
after  the  fashion  of  his  day.  In  this  re- 
spect there  is,  comparatively  speaking,  but 


little  choice  to  be  made.  Condorcet, 
however,  was  a  scholar  and  philosopher,  a 
member  of  the  Academy,  and  a  statesman 
— he  was  nothing  if  not  logical  and 
scholarly.  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  on  the 
other  band,  was  a  woman  without  educa- 
tion, save  that  which  she  had  given  her- 
self, without  experience  in  the  study  or 
the  council  chamber.  She,  in  her  work, 
relied  upon  impulse,  and  was  wholly  with- 
out plan  or  system.  Instinct  had  led  her 
to  see  the  truth  to  which  Condorcet's  eyes 
had  been  opened  by  reason.  And  where 
he  argued  from  a  strong  sense  of  abstract 
right,  she  wrote  from  a  stronger  knowl- 
edge of  concrete  suffering.  He  was  the 
man,  she  the  woman  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  and  perhaps  there  could  be  no 
better  proof  of  the  justice  of  her  demand 
for  woman's  education  than  the  faults  in 
her  own  work.  Had  she  to  her  own  sad 
expeiience  joined  such  an  education  as 
Condorcet  had  received,  her  book  would 
probably  have  had  twice  its  power,  twice 
its  influence. 

But  however  that  may  have  been,  cer- 
tain it  is  that,  though  the  world  intellectu- 
ally was  prepared  for  the  teachings  of 
English  and  French  advocates  of  woman's 
rights,  practically  it  was  far  from  ready 
to  receive  them.  The  time  had  not  yet 
come  for  even  men,  with  all  their  aspira- 
tions as  human  beings,  to  rejoice  in  their 
natural  rights.  They  could  throw  off  the 
old  royal  yoke,  but  a  social  and  political 
growth  that  required  years  and  centuries 
to  perfect  it,  could  not  be  suddenly 
brought  about  even  by  royal  executions 
and  reigns  of  terror.  Poor  man  still  waits 
for  the  happy  day  when  he  may  return  to 
the  much  vaunted  state  of  nature.  Wom- 
an's fate  in  the  France  where  Lit^rty, 
Fraternity,  and  Equality  had  been  de- 
clared was  even  sadder.  From  the  begin- 
ning Condorcet,  though  he  had  an  ally  in 
the  Abb6  Siey^s,  had  had  for  opponents 
such  men  as  Mirabeau,  who  protested 
against  everything  that  savored  of  female 
liberty  ;  Danton,  who  could  see  in  women 
only  caterers  to  his  sensuality ;  and 
Robespierre,  whose  scheme  of  human 
emancipation  omitted  one-half  of  the  hu- 
man species.  Hardly  had  woman  been 
assured  that  her  political  claims  were  as 
sound  as  man*s,  hardly  had  she  com- 
menced to  exercise  her  rights  as  citoyenne 
or  tricoteuse,  than  she  was  bidden  officially 
to  return  to  the  domestic  hearth  which  she 
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had  had  no  bnftiness  to  leave.  The  Con- 
vention decided  that  women  could  not  be 
granted  political  privileges,  or  allowed  to 
form  political  clubri,  or  take  any  pait  in 
the  government  of  the  country.  **  Re- 
member your  sex,  let  morals  be  respected,*' 
Chanmette,  who  had  once  inscribed  upon 
their  banner,  ^^  Elles  ont  balay6  Ics  tyrans 
devant  elles,"  now  told  those  who  came 
into  the  courts  or  to  the  bar  of  the  As- 
sembly. Since  when,  he  virtuously  asked, 
is  it  decent  to  see  women  abandoning  the 
pious  care  of  the  household  ?  Woman's 
despotism  is  that  of  love^  and  consequent- 
ly that  of  nature  1  Uere  was  the  true 
definition  of  her  natural  rights — a  melan- 
choly sequel  to  Condorcet*s  brave  argu- 
ments but  three  years  before.  Little 
hope  was  there  for  women  in  the  France 
of  the  Empire,  or,  for  many  a  day,  in  the 
France  of  the  Republic. 

And  in  England,  Maty  WoUstonecraft's 
name  for  long  years  was  covered  with  in- 
famy and  contempt.  The  picture  of  her 
given  in  Chalmer's  Dictionary  was  popu- 
larly accepted,  and  the  immorality  of  her 
doctrines,  as  well  as  the  unwomanliness 
of  her  conduct,  taken  for  granted.  Wom- 
en remained  the  puppets  she  had  found 
them  ;  they  still  clung  to  their  one  recog- 
nized right — that  of  pleasing. 

But  almost  imperceptibly  the  change 
for  the  better  began,  and  now  that  a  hun- 
dred  years  have  passed  since  the  world 
was  first  startled  by  the  new  discovery 
that  women  have  rights,  many  of  these 
have  been  irrevocably  secured.  The 
gradual  emancipation  of  women  which  the 
last  fifty  years  have  witnessed,  shows  very 
clearly  that  of  its  two  pioneers  of  the  last 
century,  the  woman  who  relied  upon  her 
instinct  better  understood  the  exigencies 
of  the  case,  than  the  man  who  was  wholly 
ruled  by  reason.  Condorcet  insisted  upon 
the  immediate  accompMshment  of  the 
great  end  of  the  new  movement ;  Mary 
Wollstonecraft  would  have  urged  rather 
the  adoption,  one  by  one,  of  the  means 
which  must  eventually  lead  to  it.  The 
consequence  is  that  to-day,  when  the 
political  sphere  in  which  Condorcet  would 
have  placed  women  has  only  just  been 
opened  to  them,  all  the  new  privileges 
which  Mary  Wollstonecraft  demanded 
have  already  been  granted.  Though  un- 
fortunately too  many  women  still  remain 
the  social  puppets  and  shopping  dolls  Mr. 
Pearson  has  called  them,  the  ideal  of 
womanhood  is  certainly   different    from 


that  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  a  Rousseau  to-day  be- 
ing seriously  listened  to  if  he  preached 
that  woman  was  made  for  man's  pleasure. 
The  change  of  feeling  in  this  respect  was 
very  stiikingly  emphasized  when,  about 
eighteen  months  ago,  Ibsen's  ^ora  was 
played  in  London  ;  for  all  the  soulful  dis- 
cussion to  which  the  performance  gave 
rise,  the  disinterested  spectator  could  not 
but  feel  that,  while  the  moral  mi{2;ht  be 
all  very  revolutionary  and  edifying  in 
Scandinavian  countries,  in  England  it  was 
decidedly  behind  the  times,  for  the  Eng- 
lish or  American  Nora  who  continued  to 
live  in  her  Doll's  house  would  have  but 
herself  to  thank.  When  the  whole  coun- 
try was  but  yesterday  ringing  with  the  late 
triumphs  of  women  students  at  Cambridge, 
it  would  be  useless  to  do  more  than  point 
out  that  Mary  WoUstonecraft's  theory  of 
female  education  has  been  realized  beyond 
her  most  ardent  hopes.  True,  her  sug- 
gestion for  the  co-education  of  the  sexes 
has  not  been  carried  out,  but  something 
very  like  it  already  exists  at  the  Universi- 
ties, where  women  are  allowed  to  come  up 
for  the  examinations,  and  the  Public 
School  System  in  the  United  States  virtu- 
ally meets  her  views  on  national  educa- 
tion. Woman's  economic  position,  though 
it  is  not  yet  what  the  most  radical  re- 
formers would  have  it,  could  not  fail  to 
satisfy  Mary  WoUstonecraft's  ideal  of 
womanly  independence.  That  her  instinct 
was  not  at  fault  when  she  recommended 
the  pursuit  of  medicine  for  women,  the 
success  of  women  doctors  to-day  proves 
beyond  dispute. 

And  so  it  is  that  doctrines,  which  in 
the  eighteenth  century  were  held  to  be 
subversive  of  all  morality,  are  now  thought 
to  be  its  very  basis.  If  practically  there 
is  nothing  more  to  be  learned  from  Mary 
WoUstonecraft's  Vindication  of  the  Bights 
of  Women^  since  all  its  theories  have  be- 
come facts,  the  new  edition  so  soon  to  ap- 
pear will  have  served  its  purpose,  if  it  re- 
mind women  of  the  old  state  of  slavery 
from  which  they  have  so  recently  been 
freed — the  social  and  domestic  slavery 
which  is  always  so  much  more  unbearable 
than  the  most  unjust  political  disabilities. 
Men,  as  well  as  women,  cannot  but  be 
thankful  that  the  old  sexual  relations,  once 
justified  by  custom,  and  idealized  by  poets 
and  philosophers,  have  been  done  aivay 
with,  let  it  be  hoped  forever. — Fortnight- 
ly Review, 
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"  A  mother  is  a  mother  still— the  holiest  thing 
alive.* ' 

**  So  ye'll  have  nothin'  to  say  to  me, 
Mary  ?  Well,  I've  nolhin'  more  to  say 
to  ye  now,  except  a  long  good  by.  For 
I'll  not  sbtay  in  this  counlhry  to  be  made 
a  fool  of  by  ye  any  longer.  Sbtandin'  up 
for  every  set  in  the  dance-house  wid  me 
one  night,  maybe,  and  tnrnin'  yer  back 
on  me  the  next.  Walkin'  the  whole  road 
to  Mass  wid  me  on  a  Sunda%  and  scarce 
lookin*  at  me  to  bid  me  the  time  o'  day 
on  Monda'.  But  I'll  shtand  it  no  lonp;er. 
So  now  take  me  or  lave  me  as  ye  like. 
I'll  sail  be  the  very  next  steamer  for 
America,  and  I  hope  ye'll  thrate  the  next 
boy  that  comes  coortin'  ye  betther  nor  ye 
did  me.  Anyway,  I'll  not  be  here  to  see 
it.     So  good  by  to  ye  now." 

And  Thady  Connor  turned  on  his  heel 
and  walked  quickly  away,  leaving  Mary 
Reilly  standing  alone  in  the  lane  looking 
after  him. 

''  Ah,  thin,  go  to  America,  and  me 
blessin'  go  wid  ye,"  she  cried  after  him. 
**  A  small  loss  ye'd  be  to  any  one  if 
ye  never  came  back,  a  sore-tinipered, 
cranky—  Och,  Thady,  Thady,  Thady  I 
is  it  really  gone  ye  are  ?  Oh,  wirra, 
wirra  !  what'll  I  do  at  all,  at  all  ?"  And 
Mary,  hiding  her  face  in  her  apron,  burst 
into  a  violent  fit  of  crying.  But  it  did 
not  last  long ;  she  soon  wiped  her  eyes, 
and,  with  head  erect  and  firm  tread, 
walked  back  to  her  own  cottage. 

It  was  a  still  evening  about  the  middle 
of  October.  There  was  a  frosty  feeling 
in  the  air,  and  a  mist  was  beginning  to 
rise  in  the  low  ground.  When  Mary 
reached  her  own  door,  she  paused  a  min- 
ute to  look  round  before  she  went  in. 

A  pretty  scene  it  was  in  the  waning 
light  of  the  autumn  evening,  and  a  wild 
scene,  too,  in  parts.  The  Reillys'  cottage 
stood  on  the  edge  of  a  cutaway  bog, 
which,  with  its  piled- up  stacks  of  turf  and 
deep  holes  reflecting  the  setting  sun, 
looked  bleak  and  wild  enough.  It  was 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  wood  of 
fir  and  larch-trees,  which  bounded  the 
view  there,  though  far  away  behind  the 
woods  rose  some  hills,  called  by  the  na- 
tives *'  mountains."  At  the  back  of  the 
cottage  a  rich  pasture-land,  diversified 
with  oat- fields  and  other  crops,  stretched 


as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  ending  in  the 
woods  belonging  to  the  **  big  house," 
about  two  miles  distant. 

Various  cottages  or  hovels  were  dotted 
about  here  and  there,  all  of  the  same  type 
as  Mary  Reilly 's,  and  they  did  not  add  to 
the  civilized  appearance  of  the  scene. 
Low  thatched  cottages,  most  of  them  black 
and  dirty,  with  the  thatch  in  bad  repair — 
all  with  the  '*  dunkle,"  [a  heap  of  filthy 
refuse,  in  front  of  the  house.  No  attempt 
at  beautifying  their  homes  had  been  made 
in  any  one  instance.  Where  there  was  a 
garden  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  in  it 
but  a  few  cabbages — not  a  flower  any- 
where. In  all  the  hovels  the  doors  stood 
open  to  let  out  the  thick  volume  of  turf- 
smoke  with  which  the  house  was  filled. 

Such  as  it  was  it  was  Mary's  home,  and 
she  loved  it  dearly.  She  looked  all  round 
now  with  a  softened  expression  in  her 
eyes  ;  they  filled  with  tears,  which  she 
brushed  impatiently  away  with  her  hand, 
and  entered  the  house.  Accustomed  all 
her  life  to  the  smoky  atmosphere,  she  had 
no  difficulty  in  seeing  the  inmates.  A 
turf-fire  burned  on  the  ground,  and  seated 
very  close  to  it,  on  a  sack  of  chafE,  was  a 
small,  brown,  dried-np  old  woman,  with 
a  red  handkerchief  tied  round  her  head, 
smoking  a  short  pipe.  This  was  Mary's 
grandmother.  Her  mother,  a  fine* look- 
ing, middle-aged  woman,  stood  at  the 
other  side  of  the  fire,  stirring  up  a  mess 
of  pig's  food  in  a  large  iron  pot,  which 
had  a  strong  but  not  savory  smell. 

It  was  from  her  mother  Mary  had  in- 
herited her  tall  stature,  masses  of  jet-black 
hair,  and  fine  features.  Her  father  and 
brother  were  of  quite  another  and  very 
inferior  type — middle-sized,  with  reddish 
complexions  and  fiat  features.  They  had 
a  long  net  between  them,  which  they 
seemed  to  be  mending. 

**  Och,  father,''  said  Mary,  when  she 
saw  what  they  were  doing,  ''shure  ye're 
not  goin'  out  to-night." 

**  And  why  not?"  said  her  father. 
''  It'll  be  a  fine  dark  nigbt,  and  we  ought 
to  get  a  good  haul  of  rabbits  in  the  long 
wood." 

**  Well,  I  think  ye  might  as  well  lave 
them  alone.  Ye'll  be  caught  some  night, 
and  then  ye'll  be  sorry." 

**  Hould  yer  tongue,  and  mind  your 
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own  baainess,"  said  her  brother,  sharply  ; 
and  Mary  sat  dowD  to  her  knitting  with  a 
dissatisfied  expression  of  countenance. 
She  knew  that  her  mother  agreed  with  her 
in  her  heart  in  her  dislike  of  poaching, 
though  she  did^not  dare  to  say  so  ;  while 
the  old  woman — her  father's  mother — 
aided  and  abetted  the  men,  to  the  best  of 
her  power,  in  every  lawless  measure. 

Tnese  were  bad  times,  the  autumn  of 
1882,  and  poaching  and  discontent  were 
likely  to  go  to  extremes  undre4imt  of  by 
Mary  a  few  years  ago.  This  she  knew 
well. 

The  night  passed  quietly,  the  Reillys 
returned  unmolested  with  their  spoil  of 
rabbits,  and  the  next  evening  about  sun- 
down saw  Mary  strolling  on  again  toward 
the  field  of  oats,  where  she  knew  Thady 
Connor  was  working. 

He  soon  appeared  in  the  lane  with  his 
reaping-hook  in  his  hand.  He  started, 
and  seemed  surprised  to  see  Mary,  and 
would  have  passed  her  by  without  speak- 
ing, but  she  placed  herself  in  his  way  in 
the  narrow  lane,  and  said  : 

**  Good-evenin'  to  ye,  Thady.  Did  ye 
take  yer  ticket  for  America  yet  ?" 

**  1  hadn't  the  time  to-day,"  he  re- 
plied, shortly  ;  '*  but  never  fear,  I'll  take 
it  soon  enough,  and  ye' 11  be  quit  of  me 
for  good  and  all." 

**  Thady,"  as  he  tried  to  pass  her, 
**  I've  just  one  word  to  say  to  ye  before 
ye  go.  (Whisper.)  Don't  take  it  at  all, 
Thady,  or  else  take  two  while  ye' re  about 
it." 

**  Mary,  Mary,  what  do  ye  mane?" 
He  dropped  his  sickle  and  took  her  hand. 
'\For  God's  sake,  Mary,  speak  out: 
shure  ye  don't  mane — " 

**  Throth,  I  do,  Thady  ;  and  if  ye  go 
at  all,  don't  go  without  me,"  and  as  he 
clasped  his  arms  about  her,  she  raised  her 
blushing  face  to  his,  and  their  lips  met  in 
a  long  loving  kiss. 

"  Well,  well,  Mary,"  said  Thady, 
about  half  an  hour  afterward,  ''  I  often 
heerd  women  were  quare  and  conthrairy 
in  their  ways,  but  I  don't  believe  there 
could  be  another  as  quare  as  yerself.  To 
think  ov  the  way  ye  thrated  me,  an'  you 
havin'  a  likin'  for  me  all  the  time  I  Arra, 
Mary  I  why  did  ye  do  it  at  all,  at  all  ? 
Me  heart  was  nearly  broke  wid  ye." 

**  Ah,  then,  Thady,  it  only  shows  what 
an  ould  omathaun  ye  are,  not  to  know 
that  if  I  didn't  like  ye  I  wouldn't  have 
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thrated  ye  so  badly."  With  which  pure- 
ly feminine  reason  Thady  was  obliged  to 
be  satisfied,  though  not  less  puzzled  than 
before. 

**  Well,  Mary,  before  I  go  I  want  to 
know  when  I  may  come  and  ax  your  fa- 
ther for  you  ?" 

"  'Deed, -I  don't  know  what  to  sav  to 

0 

that,  Thady.  Me  father  and  Terry  are 
not  goin'  on  to  me  likin'  at  all,  oat 
poochin'  every  dark  night  ov  their  life, 
and  always  sayin'  agin'  payin'  the  rint, 
an'  agin'  the  young  roasther.  Mother 
and  I  is  fairly  annoyed  wid  them,  and  th' 
ould  woman  encourages  them  in  every- 
thing that's  bad.  It's  my  belief  they 
wouldn't  be  half  as  bad  if  she  wasn't  in 
it ;  an'  I'm  afraid  they  belong  to  son^e 
o'  them  blackguard  sacret  societies, 
they're  out  so  often  in  the  evenin's  now, 
and  have  a  kind  of  a  saeret  way  wid  them 
that  I  don't  like  ;  and  they  say  things 
about  you,  Thady,  that  they  ve  no  call  tx> 
say.  I  don't  think  they've  a  bit  likin' 
for  you." 

"Ay,"  said  Thady,  bitterly,  "  bekase 
I  pay  me  rint  honest,  and  mind  me  own 
work,  instead  av  stalin'  the  masther's  rab- 
bits. Well,  maybe  I'd  bettherwait  a  bit ; 
maybe  times  'ill  mend,  and  shure  ye're 
worth  waitin'  for  any  way,  Mary." 

**  Well,  it's  getthin'  dark  now,  Thady, 
I'd  betther  be  goin';"  and  with  a  fond 
embrace  they  parted. 

A  few  days  elapsed,  during  which  Mary 
still  kept  her  secret.  Her  su9picions  about 
her  father  and  brother  had  become  ceN 
tainty,  as  they  now  no  longer  concealed 
that  they  went  to  secret  meetings  at  vari- 
ous houses  of  the  worst  character  in  the 
neighborhood.  Mary  and  her  mother 
suffered  much  grief  and  anxiety  on  their 
account,  but  remonstrance  was  useless, 
and  only  brought  down  a  tirade  of  abuse 
on  their  heads  from  the  two  men  and  the 
old  woman. 

Things  had  been  going  on  so  for  about 
a  week,  when  Mary  came  in  one  day, 
after  a  talk  with  Thady  during  the  din- 
ner-hour. Her  father  and  brother  were 
away  for  the  day,  doing  a  job  of  stacking 
oats  for  a  farmer.  She  was  resolved  to 
have  a  talk  with  her  mother,  and  perhaps 
tell  her  all  about  Thady,  and  get  her  to 
intercede  for  them. 

But  to  hrr  disappointment  she  found 
that  a  "  neighbor  woman"  had  dropped 
in  for  a  *'  kaly,"  and  was  at  this  moment 
40 
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telling  a  most  interestiDg  anecdote  to  her 
mother,  who  listened  with  unwavering  at- 
tention. 

Mary  took  her  knitting  and  sat  down, 
intending  to  wait  until  the  visit  was  over. 
**  Well,"  the  woman  was  sajing,  **  havin' 
a  little  business  of  me  own  in  the  town,  I 
tuk  the  child  and  the  dunkey- asses'  car, 
and  dhruv  in.  Well,  whin  I  got  into  the 
market-place,  did  I  take  a  wakeness  ? 
Biddy  Muldoon  kem  up,  and  whin  she 
seen  me,  she  wouldn't  be  off  iiy  but  I 
must  go  down  to  Mrs.  Gibney's  to  get  a 
sup  o'  somethin'.  Well,  she  kera  down 
wid  me,  and  whin  I  wint  in,  '  Catherine,' 
says  Mrs.  Gibney,  *  ye' re  wake.'  *  I  am 
wake,  ma'am/  says  I,  ^  with  respects  to 
ye  ;  I  think  it's  the  med'e-cine  I  tuk — '  " 

Mary  could  stand  it  no  longer  :  the 
anecdote  seemed  interminable,  though  to 
her  mother  apparently  full  of  interest,  as 
she  listened  with  long-drawn  sniffs,  and 
ejaculations  of  "Well,  well,"  "Did 
ever  ye  hear  the  like?"  "Did  ye 
nt)w  I"  etc.,  etc.  So  Mary  took  her 
knitting,  and  going  out  to  a  field  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  walked  up  and  down 
by  a  thick  hawthorn  hedge  which  divided 
it  from  the  next  field. 

Her  thoughts  were  busy  with  Thady, 
and  speculations  as  to  her  future,  so  that 
for  some  time  she  did  not  notice  that  there 
were  voices  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge  ;  nor  did  she  until  her  brother's 
name,  distinctly  spoken,  attracted  her  at- 
tention. S||e  could  not  help  listening 
then,  and  soon  recognized  the  voice  of  the 
speaker  to  belong  to  a  little  boy,  the  son 
of  a  very  disreputable  neighbor  of  the 
name  of  Kelly,  in  whose  house  Mary  be- 
lieved unlawful  meeting  were  frequently 
held. 

'*  Ay,  I  was  in  it  the  whole  time,"  the 
boy  was  saying.  "  They  all  thought  I 
was  fast  asleep  in  bed  ;  but  I  crep'  down 
before  the  boys  kem  in,  and  hid  behind 
the  dhresser,  and  heerd  every  word  ;  and 
whin  they  all  wint  out  for  a  minute  to  see 
the  rest  o'  them  aff,  I  med  off  up  to  bed, 
and  let  on  to  be  sound  asleep  when  Pat 
and  Mick  kem  up. " 

"  Och,  Consheen,  did  ye  now  !"  in  a 
voice  of  envy,  mingled  with  admiration. 
**  Well,  ye  might  as  well  tell  me  some- 
thin'  about  it,  and  I'll  never  let  on  to  wan 
I  know  anything." 

After  a  little  persuasion,  Consheen,  who 
was    evidently    bursting    to    reveal    his 


secret,  having  sworn  Patsv  to  inviolable 
secrecy,  proceeded  to  tell  all  he  knew, 
while  Mary  listened  with  eager  interest. 

"  Well,  Patsy,  there's  two  people  to 
be  *  removed '  in  the  next  mouthy  and  I 
lave  ye  to  guess  who  they* are." 

Patsy  having  made  some  very  bad  shots, 
Con  first  withered  him  with  scorn,  and 
then  went  on  to  tell  him. 

*'  Why,  first  and  foremost,  av  coarse^ 
the  young  masther.  He  must  be  removed 
at  wanst.  I  heerd  thim  say  so,  and 
they're  to  have  a  big  meetin^  and  dhraw 
lots  for  the  job  some  o'  these  niechts.  But 
the  other,  guess  now — ye'U  never  guess 
who  the  other  is — not  a  gintleman  at  all, 
but  Thady  Connor. " 

Mary's  heart  gave  a  wild  bound,  and 
then  seemed  to  stand  still,  then  galloped 
on  again,  while  her  head  seemed  as  if  it 
would  burst,  and  a  sound  like  waves  roar- 
ing surged  in  her  ears. 

But  she  put  a  constraint  upon  herself, 
and  forced  herself  to  listen.  The  boys 
now  stood  still  in  the  intense  interest  of 
Con's  narrative. 

"  Ay,"  he  was  saying  when  Mary  again 
heard  him,  "  Terry  Reilly  named  him. 
He's  always  goin*  agin'  them  for  pooch- 
in',  and  he's  goin'  to  pay  his  rint  next 
Hollentide,  and  Terry  Reilly  says  he's  as 
bad  as  any  ov  the  landgrabbers,.and  ought 
to  be  removed,  and  I'm  of  that  opinion 
too. " 

Mary  waited  to  hear  no  more.  Putting 
her  shawl  over  her  head,  she  ran  a  few 
steps  toward  the  lane  leading  to  the  oat- 
field  which  she  had  so  often  visited  in  the 
last  week  ;  then  remembering  that  until 
work  was  over,  Thady  would  be  among 
other  men^  and  she  could  not  get  a  word 
alone  with  him,  she  paused  a  moment, 
and  then  turned  her  steps  toward  the 
"  big  house." 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  when  she 
arrived  at  the  Hall,  and  she  was  at  once 
shown  up  to  the  drawing-room.  Mary 
had  always  been  a  favorite  with  Miss  Fitz- 
gerald, **  the  young  mistress,"  as  she  was 
generally  called,  though  her  mother  had 
been  dead  for  some  years.  She  was  sit- 
ting at  work  now,  but  rose  and  greeted 
Mary  kindly  when  she  came  in. 

*'  Well,  Mary,  how  are  you  ?  and  how 
is  your  mother,  and  the  gran,  and  all  of 
you  ?  Won't  you  sit  down  ?  But,  Mary, 
what  is  the  matter  ?" 

As  Mary  put  the  shawl  down  from  her 
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bead,  which  had  partially  concealed  her 
features,  Miss  Fitzgerald  saw  for  the  first 
time  the  stony  set  look  of  her  face,  and 
the  wild  agonized  expression  in  her  eyes. 
The  girl  coald  not  speak  for  a  second,  and 
on  finding  her  voice  burst  into  a  violent 
flood  of  tears.  At  first  she  could  say 
nothing  but  *'  Oh,  Miss  Alice,  Miss  Alice  !. 
the  villains,  the  blackguards !"  But 
Alice  led  her  to  a  sofa,  and  soothed  her 
with  kind  words,  and  soon  the  girl  was 
able  to  speak  more  coherently.    ^ 

'*  Oh,  Miss  Alice,  it's  the  bad  news  I 
have  for  yon  ;  but  shure  I  didn't  know 
what  else  to  do  but  to  come  straight  to 
yer  honor  and  tell  ye  all  I  heerd." 

**  Quite  right,  Mary.  You  know  I  am 
always  your  friend,  and  have  been  since 
the  days  when  you  and  Terry,  and  Master 
Edward  and  I,  used  to  go  fishing  in 
Lough  Ivaghan,  and  I  have  never  forgot- 
ten the  delicious  hot  oat-cake  and  fresh 
butter  your  mother  used  to  give  us  after- 
ward. So  tell  me  all  your  troubles,  Mary, 
and  you  may  be  quite  sure  you  will  al- 
ways find  both  myself  and  my  brother 
willing  and  anxious  to  help  you  in  any 
way  we  can. " 

Alice  Fitzgerald  spoke  on,  hoping  to 
give  Mary  time  to  control  her  emotion. 
But  it  seemed  as  if  every  word  she  said 
but  added  to  the  poor  girl's  trouble. 

*'  Och,  Miss  Alice  dear,  shure  that's 
what  it  is  breaks  me  heart  intirely.  To 
think  of  your  goodness  to  us  ever  and  al- 
ways, and  now  the  way  they're  tumin' 
round  on  ye." 

**  On  me!  Do  tell  me  what  it  all  is, 
Mary.     I  am  most  anxious  to  hear." 

'*  Well,  I  may  as  well  say  it  out  first  as 
last,  and  the  story  is.  Miss  Alice,  that 
Masther  Edward  is  the  next  on  the  lisht 
to  be  *  removed,'  as  they  call  it.  I  only 
heerd  it  about  a  half  an  hour  ago,  and  I 
kem  straight  to  yer  honor  to  see  what 
could  ye  do." 

Alice  Fitzgerald  turned  very  pale,  but 
looked  more  angry  than  alarmed. 

*^The  villains  !  Is  it,  can  it  be  true, 
3lary  ?  Have  you  heard  it  on  good  au- 
thority ?" 

'*  Ay,  miss,  the  besht  at  all.  I  heerd 
that  little  spalpeen  Consheen  Kelly  tellin' 
Patsy  Muckanroo  that  he  was  at  the  last 
mectin'  hid  in  behind  the  dhresser,  and 
heerd  every  word  iv  their  chat." 

**  Well,  Mary,  you  are  a  brave  true  girl 
to  come  and  tell  me  at  once.     I  thank 


you  with  all  my  heart  for  your  timely 
warning.  But  you  need  not  be  so  dis- 
tressed, my  poor  girl.  Master  Edward 
will  at  once  apply  for  police  protection, 
and  then  he  will  be  quite  safe." 

*'  Och  I  thank  God  for  that  same.  But 
that's  not  all.  Miss  Alice.  The  next 
afther  the  young  masther  is  to  be — is  to 
be—" 

**  Who,  Mary  ?  Speak  out ;  not  my- 
self, surely." 

**  Aw,  no,  Miss  Alice  ;  it's  to  be  Thady 
Connor." 

**  Thady  Connor  !  Oh,  Mary  !  is  that 
how  it  is  ?" 

''  Throth  it  is.  Miss  Alice.  I'm  spakin' 
to  him  this  while  back,  and  he  gev  me  no 
pace  nor  aise  till  I  promised  to  marry  him 
— follyin'  me,  and  botherin'  me  wherever 
I  wint." 

**  Well,  Mary,  I  think  you  have  chosen 
very  wisely.  1  have  the  highest  opinion 
of  Thady  Connor  in  every  way,  besides 
thinking  him  a  fine  handsome  young  fel- 
low." r*Och,  he's  not,"  from  Mary.) 
*^But  wny  should  you  think  they  want 
to  *  remove  '  him  ?" 

**  Well,  miss,  bekase  he's  a  quite 
dacent  boy,  and  doesn't  go  out  poochin' 
and  dhrinkin'  wid  them,  and  bekase  he's 
goin'  to  pay  his  rint  at  Hollentido,  and 
the  others  is  all  makin'  up  a  band  to  say 
agin'  it.  And,  oh  I  Miss  Alice,  what' 11 
poor  Thady  do  at  all,  nt  all  ?  He  can't 
get  polls  to  purtect  him." 

**  Don't  fret,  Mary.  I'll  speak  to  Mas- 
ter Edward  about  it,  and  I'm  sure  he'll  be 
able  to  think  of  something.  And  now, 
Mary — "  but  before  she  could  finish  her 
sentence,  Mary,  having  caught  sight  of 
the  clock,  exclaimed,  ^*  Five  o'clock  I 
Och,  is  it  five  o'clock  it  is  ?  I  must  go, 
Miss  Alice,"  and  putting  her  shawl  over 
her  head  again,  she  took  her  leave,  refus- 
ing all  offers  of  refreshment. 

She  hurried  away  to  meet  Thady,  which 
she  did  sooner  than  she  expected.  He 
was  coming  down  the  road,  whistling 
gayly,  with  his  sickle  in  his  hand. 

**  Och,  Mary,  is  that  yourself,  comin* 
to  meet  me  ?  But  what's  on  ve,  Mary  ? 
Why,  what  is  it  at  all,  at  all  ?"  'He  threw 
down  his  sickle,  and  in  the  shelter  of  his 
loving  arms  Mary  sobbed  out  her  sad 
story. 

**  Well,  badlucktothim,"  wasThady's 
remark  when  he  heard  all  Mary  had  to 
tell.      **  But   don't  be  botherin'  yerself 
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about  them,  Mary.  They're  not  worth 
it.  I'd  like  to  see  the  boy  that  'id  lay  a 
finger  on  me.  Don't  ye  think  I'm  able 
for  them,  Mary — eh  ?" 

"  Och,  Thady,  what's  the  use  o'  talk- 
in'  ?  Shure,  I  know  well  enough  ye'd  be 
able  for  two  or  three  o'  them  in  a  fair 
fight.  But  if  seven  or  eight  o'  them  sets 
on  ye  some  dark  night,  and  you  not 
thinkin'  about  them,  what  could  ye  do 
then  ?  An'  ye  know  well  enough  that's 
the  way  they'll  thrate  ye.  Och,  Thady, 
there's  uothin'  for  it  but  to  go  to  Amer- 
ica. Ye  were  ready  enough  to  go  last 
week.  So  now  go  next  week,  if  they  let 
you  live  that  long,  and  me  blessin'  'ill  go 
wid  ye,  Thady,  and  I'll  go  out  to  ye  as 
soon  as  I  can  earn  the  money.  If  it 
wasn't  till  twenty  years,  I'd  never  look  at 
another  boy.  Now  say  ye' 11  go  before 
we  part  this  evenin',  an'  I'll  go  home  wid 
a  light  heart." 

**  Och,  Mary,  shure  I  can't  give  you  an 
answer  in  such  a  hurry  as  that.  What 
about  me  ould  mother,  Mary  ?  the  besht 
mother  that  ever  reared  a  boy,  and  she  a 
widdy  woman  ever  since  I  was  born,  and 
not  a  chick  nor  a  child  but  meself.  How 
could  I  go  and  lave  her  ?  And  I  haven't 
the  money  to  take  the  two  of  uz.  Let 
alone  that  I  think  she'd  niver  be  able  for 
the  journey.  For  you  know,  Mary,  she's 
compiainin'  this  while  back,  and  she  was 
very  donny*  in  herself  all  this  week." 

"  Och,  Thady,  shure  I'll  be  a  daughter 
to  her,  and  mind  her  as  well  as  ye  could 
yerself  :  but  go,  Thady,  do  go  for  my 
sake.  But  I  must  lave  ye  now,  for  it's 
ettin'  dark,  and  shure  if  they  knew 
I  was  talkin*  to  you  they'd  have  my 
life." 

Good-nights  were  exchanged,  and  Mary 
hurried  homeward,  while  Thady  resumed 
his  sickle,  and  walked  slowly  off  in  an- 
other direction,  buried  in  deep  thought. 
He  whistled  no  more,  nor  was  nis  step  as 
light  as  before  meeting  Mary.  He  soon 
reached  his  home,  which  was  but  a  hovel, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bog  from  Mary's 
house.  But  though  very  small,  and 
wretchedly  poor  in  all  its  surroundings,  it 
was  as  spotlessly  clean  as  the  constant  turf- 
smoke  would  allow  it  to  be.  A  clear  turf- 
fire  blazed  on  the  hearth,  a  row  of  clean 
shining  plates  adorned  the  dresser,  the 
floor  was  swept,  the  chairs  and  stools  all 

♦  Poorly. 


well  rubbed — everything  about  the  little 
kitchen  bore  evidence  that  the  inmate  was 
a  cleaner  and  tidier  person  than  the  lower 
orders  of  Irish  generally  are.  When 
Thady  came  in,  his  mother  was  sitting  in 
a  wooden  arm-chair  beside  the  fire.  Her 
knitting  lay  in  her  lap,  and  her  head 
leant  back  upon  the  dresser  behind  her. 
She  slept,  and  the  wan  white  look  on  her 
face  struck  terror  to  Thady 's  heart. 

He  loved  his  mother  dearly.  They  had 
been  all  in  all  to  each  other  for  so  many 
years,  and  the  signs  of  age  and  failing 
health  which  she  had  lately  begun  to  show 
grieved  him  intensely. 

He  stood  for  a  few  minutes  looking 
sadly  at  the  loved  old  face,  with  its  deli- 
cate worn  features  and  soft  white  hair 
smoothly  banded  under  her  neat  cap. 
Her  dress  was  very  poor,  but  all  clean  and 
tidy.  She  opened  her  eyes,  and  seeing 
Thady,  smiled  a  welcome. 

**Is  that  you,  Thady?  Sit  down, 
avick,  and  Fll  wet  the  tay  this  minute. 
The  kettle's  boilin',  but  I  didn't  expect 
ye  so  soon." 

**  The  field's  done,  mother.  We  got  it 
all  up  to-day.  But  what's  on  ye  ?  You 
don't  look  well  at  all,  at  all." 

"  I'm  a  bit  donny,  Thady,  but  not  too 
bad  entirely.  I'm  thinkin'  I'll  live  to  see 
ye  bring  a  young  wife  to  mind  me  and 
the  house,  and  then  I'll  get  a  bit  rest  be- 
fore I  die." 

"  An'  'deed  an'  ye've  earned  it  well, 
mother.  Up  early  and  down  late,  ever 
since  I  knew  you,  to  keep  me  clane  and 
comfortable.  My  blessin'  and  God's 
blessin*  go  wid  ye,  mother,  for  all  ye've 
done  for  me  all  me  life." 

**  Why,  Thady,  avick,  what's  on  ye 
at  all  f  Shure,  why  wouldn*t  I  mind  ye 
well,  and  yon  all  I  had  in  the  world  ?  and 
now  I'm  gettin'  ould,  shure  you'll  mind 
me  as  long  as  God  laves  me  in  it,  and 
bury  me  dacent  when  I  die,  along  o'  your 
poor  father." 

**  I  will,  mother.  I'll  never  lave  ye 
while  I  live.  1*11  shtand  to  ye  while  I 
have  a  breath  in  me  bodv,  and  Til  bury 
ye  dacent,  if  you  don't  bury  me  first.' ^ 
And  the  honest  fellow's  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  his  voice  was  hoarse  with  emo* 
tion. 

Though  but  a  poor,  uncouth,  Irish  peas- 
ant, Thady' 8  love  for  the  mother  who  had 
given  him  life,  and  lived  but  for  him,  was 
as  unselfish  and  chivalrous  as  though  that 
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trne  heart  beat  beneath  broadcloth  instead 
of  fustian. 

He  took  the  old  woman's  hand  in  his  aB 
he  spoke,  and  felt  that  he  had  vowed  a 
solemn  vow  before  God  never  to  leave  his 
mother  while  she  lived. 

He  was  off  early  the  next  morning, 
having  engaged  to  work  for  a  farmer  who 
lived  two  or  three  miles  away. 

That  day  Edward  Fitzgerald  got  his 
first  threatening  letter,  one  of  the  usual 
type  —  the  inevitable  death's-head  and 
cross-bones  at  the  top,  and  coffin  at  the 
end,  all  very  rudely  drawn,  and  a  badly 
spelled  intimation  that  if  he  did  not  ac- 
cede to  all  his  tenants'  demands,  he  would 
occupy  the  latter  very  speedily. 

Fitzgerald  was  a  fine,  manly  young  fel- 
low of  three  or  four-and-twenty,  and 
would  have  liked  nothing  better  than  to 
have  faced  his  tenants  single  handed, 
trusting  to  his  Winchester  repeater  and 
his  own  unerring  aim  as  his  sole  protec- 
tion. Alice,  however,  prevailed  upon  him 
to  apply  for  police  protection,  on  the  plea 
that  she  felt  frightened,  and  would  feel 
happier  if  he  did  so. 

The  brother  and  sister  had  a  long  talk 
together  on  the  subject  of  Thady  Connor, 
and  they  came  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
Mary  had  already  done — ».e.,  that  flight 
was  the  only  remedy  in  his  case.  They 
agreed  to  help  him  with  his  passage  out, 
and  to  send  Mary  after  him  whenever  she 
wished.  The  poor  old  mother  they  both 
felt  to  be  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the 
way,  and  Alice's  kind  heart  bled  for  the 
cruel  parting  inevitable  between  mother 
and  son.  She  walked  over  to  their  cot- 
tage, intending  to  try  and  see  Thady  alone, 
and  talk  it  over  with  him  ;  but,  as  we 
know,  he  was  absent. 

It  was  one  of  those  calm  autumn  days, 
with  a  thick  mist  in  the  valleys,  which  a 
hot  sun  shone  through  and  dispersed  in 
the  higher  grounds.  The  sky  was  pure 
unclouded  blue,  and  the  leaves,  in  all  their 
last  glory  of  red,  brown,  and  gold,  as  yet 
untouched  by  frost.  Very  fair  and  calm 
the  scene  looked  through  which  Alice 
walked  :  who  would  have  dreamt  that 
scenes  of  savage  cruelty  and  bloodshed 
would  so  soon  desecrate  its  peacefulness  I 
About  the  same  time,  Mary,  having  ful- 
filled her  household  tasks — fed  the  hens 
and  pi&^,  and  milked  the  cow — went  out 
on  the  hills  behind  the  house  to  enjoy  the 
lovely  evening,  and  to  indulge  in  her  own 


thonghts.  Bitter  and  painful  they  were, 
as  could  be  seen  by  the  fast  dropping  tears 
which  fell  on  her  work.  Some  one — 
whom,  she  knew  not — had  told  her  broth- 
er of  her  meetings  with  Thady.  Father, 
brother,  and  grandmother  had  all  set  upon 
her,  and  abused  her  unmercifully,  forbid- 
ding her  to  have  anything  more  to  say  to 
Thady,  on  pain  of  their  severe  displeas- 
ure. 

Mary  had  fired  up  indignantly,  and  had 
most  imprudently  taken  his  part. 

**  Ay  !  I  know  why  yez  are  all  agin' 
him.  Bckase  he  doesn't  go  out  jooocXm' 
wid  yez,  and  bekase  he  pays  his  rint  hon- 
est. Throth,  I'll  tell  ye  it's  what  he  says 
— he'd  as  soon  take  a  leg  o'  mutton  out 
of  the  butcher's  shop  as  be  stailin'  the 
masther's  rabbits  ;  and  he'd  as  lief  pay 
his  rint  as  his  bill  in  the  shop.  He  says 
it's  all  wan.     He  owes  them  both." 

"  Is  that  his  chat  ?"  said  Terry,  scowl- 
ing darkly.  ' '  Begarras,  Mary,  V  m  glad 
ye  tould  me.  He's  worse  even  nor  I 
thought,  and  can't  be  left  too  long  in  it  to 
make  mischief." 

Mary  had  never  ceased  regretting  her 
unlucky  speech  ever  since.  She  knew  she 
had  done  more  harm  than  good  to  Thady 's 
cause  ;  and  as  she  sat  on  the  hill  now,  shcf 
anxiously  watched  the  road  he  would  come 
by,  hoping  to  be  able  to  have  a  word  with 
him  that  night,  and  once  more  entreat  of 
him  to  leave  Ireland  as  soon  as  possible. 

Presently  she  saw  a  figure  approaching. 
Was  it  Thady  ?  No,  it  was  too  small. 
As  it  drew  nearer  she  recognized  Consheen 
Kelly. 

A  thought  struck  her,  and  she  called 
him  to  her. 

**  Come  here.  Con,  I've  somethin'  to 
say  to  ye.  Would  ye  like  to  earn  a  six- 
pence, Con  ?" 

**  To  be  sure  I  would,"  replied  the  un- 
suspecting youth,  **  barrin'  it  sawy  am/." 

**  Oh,  aisy  enough,"  replied  Mary,  her 
heart  beating  loudly  with  anxiety. 
**  Now,  Con,  listen  to  me.  I  know  all 
about  yer  hidin'  behind  the  dhresser  and 
listenin'  at  the  meetin',  and  if  ye  don*t 
mind  yerself,  I'll  tell  the  boys  on  ye.  But 
if  ye  do  what  I  ask  you,  I'll  never  let  on 
a  word,  an'  I'll  give  you  sixpence  for 
yourself.     So  now,  Con,  what'll  ye  do  ?" 

Consheen's  face  had  undergone  a  variety 
of  expressions  during  Mary's  speech — sur- 
prise, injured  innocence,  fear,  greed,  and 
finally  firm  determination. 
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*'  Well,  Mary,  1*11  earn  the  sixpence  if 
I  can  at  all.  But,  Mary,  who  tould  ye 
about  the  dhresscr  ?  If  it  was  that  thief 
Patsv  Muckanroo,  I'll  not  lave  a  whole 
bone  in  his  body.*' 

**  It  was  not  Patsy,  it  was  yourself  ;  so 
there  now  I  But  now«  Consheen,  avick, 
listen.  I  want  ye  to  hide  agin'  the  next 
meetin'  at  your  house,  and  listen  your 
best,  and  tell  me  whin  they're  goin'  to 
'  remove'  Masther  Edward,  and — and — 
Tbady  Connor.  Ye  see  I  know  all  about 
it,  so  ye  may  as  well  tell  me  the  rest'^ 

"  What  do  ye  want  to  know  for  ?" 
said  Con,  suspiciously  ;  '*  do  ye  want  to 
go  inf  ormin'  on  uz  ?" 

^'  Oh,  Con  !  is  it  me  do  the  likes  o* 
that — Terry  Reilly'a  sister  !  Shnre  isn't 
he  the  first  man  in  it  ?  No  ;  but  I'll  tell 
ye  what,  Con — they're  hidin'  it  on  me 
for  fear  I'd  get  a  fret,  maybe  ;  but  the 
sorra  a  fret  Td  get.  All  I  want  is  to 
know  the  night,  that  I  may  be  lookin'  on 
at  the  fun  unbeknottmst.'^ 

Cousheen's  eves  sparkled  with  admira- 
tion. 

'*  Begarras,  Mary,  ye' re  a  great  girl  I 
You  and  I'll  be  behind  the  ditch  together 
lookin'  on"  (Mary  shuddered),  **and  as 
sure  as  eggs  is  eggs  I'll  come  and  tell  ye 
as  soon  as  I  know  meself.  And,  Mary, 
don't  forget  the  sixpence." 

So  the  compact  was  made,  and  though 
Mary  missed  seeing  Thady  that  night,  she 
went  home  with  a  somewhat  lighter  heart, 
feeling  that  she  had  taken  some  step  to 
defend  her  dear  boy. 

Alas,  poor  Mary  !  the  vengeance  of 
cruel  and  unscrupulous  cowards  is  not  so 
easily  averted. 

The  following  day  the  discontented  ten- 
ants went  up  to  the  **  bi^  house"  in  a 
band  to  make  their  demands  for  reduction 
of  rent  in  person.  Edward  Fitzgerald 
came  out  on  the  steps  to  meet  them,  and 
listened  to  what  they  had  to  say.  In  re- 
ply, he  said  : 

*  *  Now,  my  men,  if  you  had  come  to 
me  a  week  ago,  or  even  the  day  before 
yesterday,  to  ask  for  a  reduction  of  your 
rents  all  round,  I  would  have  listened  to 
what  you  had  to  say.  I  would  have  gone 
into  your  cases  with  my  agent,  and  wher- 
ever I  thought  it  right  and  just  to  do  so, 
I  would  have  lowered  the  rent.  But  since 
I  received  this  blackguard  production  yes- 
terday morning"  (holding  up  the  threat- 
ening letter),  **  I  will  not  abate  one  frac- 


tion of  my  rights.  You  shall  learn  that  I 
am  neither  to  be  coerced  nor  threatened 
into  making  any  concessions.  If  I  can 
find  out  who  is  the  sender  of  this  letter, 
I  will  have  him  punished  with  the  utmost 
rigor  of  the  law,  and  may  then  take  the 
rest  of  your  cases  into  consideration. 
But  until  that  mystery  is  solved,  all 
friendly  relations  between  us  are  at  an 
end,  and  those  who  do  not  pay  their  rent 
in  full  shall  be  prosecuted  and  evicted  in 
course  of  time.  So  now  you  know  exact- 
ly how  we  stand.  If  any  of  you  choose 
to  come  privately  and  give  me  reliable 
information  as  to  this  letter,  it  shall  never 
be  known  beyond  him  and  roe.  But  un» 
less  this  happens,  as  I  said  before,  I  shall 
stand  upon  my  rights,  and  make  no  con- 
cessions whatever." 

A  low  murmur  of  dissatisfaction  went 
through  the  crowd,  and  one  of  the  men 
said  : 

**  Is  that  your  last  word  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  it  is  my  last  word  to  you.  And 
were  my  poor  father  living  this  day,  he 
would  say  the  same. " 

He  turned  and  went  into  the  house  ; 
and  as  the  men  filed  away  down  the  ave- 
nue, one  said  to  his  companion  :  **  Faix» 
maybe  it's  nearer  bein'  his  last  word  than 
he  thinks.  Th'  ould  masther,  God  rest 
his  sowl,  'id  never  have  been  so  hard." 

The  speaker  was  Terry  Reilly. 

The  next  ten  days  passed  uneventfully 
away.  October  glided  into  November, 
and  still  Thady  Connor  had  not  left  for 
America,  though  Mary  had  done  her  ut- 
most to  persuade  him  to  go.  '^  No, 
Mary,"  was  all  he  had  to  say  ;  **  I'll  not 
lave  th'  ould  woman  while  she's  above 
ground."  All  Mary's  entreaties  and  tears 
could  win  no  other  answer.  Uneducated 
and  ignorant,  he  could  not  express  himself 
any  better.  He  could  not  explain  that  he 
felt  the  promise  made  that  night  to  his 
mother  as  a  solemn  sacramental  bond  be- 
tween himself  and  his  God.  He  felt  it, 
nevertheless,  and  never  for  a  moment 
flinched  in  his  resolution. 

The  bright  October  weather  had  given 
place  to  the  storms  and  gloom  of  Novem- 
ber,  the  leaves  had  nearly  all  gone,  and 
the  country  now  looked  bare  and  desolate. 

So  thought  Mary,  as  she  made  her  way 
up  the  hill  one  chill  rainy  afternoon.  She 
was  going  with  some  eegs  to  Miss  Fitz- 
gerald, and  walked  slowly  along,  wrapped 
in  deep  meditation.      Presently  she  en- 
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tered  a  narrow  strip  of  woodland,  and  here 
she  was  saddenly  greeted  by  Consheen 
Kelly. 

It  was  past  four  o'clock,  the  rain  was 
falling  fast,  and  it  had  suddenly  become 
so  dark  that  she  woaid  have  passed  him 
without  noticing  him,  had  he  not  sprang 
out  from  the  trees  and  caught  her  by  the 
shawl.  **  Whisht !  Mary,  is  that  yerself  f 
Ye're  just  the  wan  I  was  wantin*.  Have 
ye  e'er  a  sixpence  about  ye  ?"  (signifi- 
cantly). 

**  Why,  Con,  have  ye  any  word  for 
me  ?     Is  it  fixed  yet  ?" 

*'  When  Vmped  Til  tell  ye  all  I  know, 
but  nothin'  for  nothin',''  said  the  boy^ 
cunningly. 

**  How  'cute  ye  are.  Con  1"  said  Mary, 
faintly  ;  '*  and  'deed  I  haven't  a  sixpence 
about  me,  but  I'm  goin'  up  to  the  big 
house  now,  this  minute,  wld  eggs  for  Miss 
Alice,  and  I'll  have  money  comin'  back. 
So  will  ye  tell  me  now.  Con,  or  will  you 
wait  till  I'm  corain'  back  ?  Shure  ye 
might  thrust  me  that  long." 

Mary  was  anxious  to  hear  at  once,  in 
order  to  confer  with  the  Fitzgeralds.  She 
did  her  utmost  to  conceal  her  anxiety  from 
Con,  but  the  intense  look  in  her  eyes  and 
quivering  of  her  lips  were  beyond  her  con- 
trol. 

She  placed  her  basket  of  eggs  on  the 
ground,  and  leant  against  a  tree,  wrap- 
ping her  shawl  tightly  around  her,  while 
waiting  for  Con*s  answer. 

He  glanced  sharply  at  her,  then  looked 
away,  whistling  softly  to  'himself,  while 
he  thought  over  the  matter.  Mary  waited, 
every  nerve  strained  to  the  utmost  tension 
of  anxiety.  Oh,  that  she  could  see  into 
that  shallow  cunning  brain,  and  fathom 
the  thoughts  that  flitted  through  it  I 

It  would  not  have  been  a  pleasant  sight, 
Mary.  Greed,  self-interest,  cruelty,  and 
suspicion,  rapidly  chased  each  other.  At 
last  he  spoke. 

.*'  Well,  Mary,  I'll  thrust  ye  till  to- 
morra'  for  me  sixpence,  and  I'll  tell  ye 
now,  for  throth  I  must  be  gettin'  home, 
it's  very  wet  and  cowld.  Well,  the'  don't 
know  what  to  do  wid  the  young  masther, 
bekase  o'  the  polls,  bad  cess  to  them  I  So 
they're  to  begin  on  Thady.  The'  know 
the'  can  get  him  aisy,  any  night  comin' 
home  from  Mick  Delaney's,  so  they'll  be 
there  to  meet  him  a  Saturda'  night,  and 
they'll  not  forget  to  bring  their  shillelahs 
wid  them,  never  fear." 


*'  Well,  I'm  obliged  to  ye  for  tollin' 
me.  Con,"  said  Mary,  taking  up  her 
basket.  *^  So  you  and  I'll  be  there  un- 
beknownst. Whereabouts  on  the  road, 
do  ve  think,  will  the'  wait  ?" 

''  Oh,  just  at  that  dark  spot,  beyant  the 
cross-roads,  where  the  two  woods  is." 

**  Well,  a  good  night,  Con,  and  I'll 
not  forget  the  sixpence  ;"  and  she  turned 
and  walked  rapidly  away,  while  Con 
looked  after  her,  remarking  : 

**  Well,  ye've  got  your  news  now,  and 
much  good  may  it  do  you." 

Mary  found  both  Alice  and  her  brother 
at  home.  She  gave  her  information,  and 
they  formed  their  plans  of  defence  for 
Saturday  night.  Edward,  taking  up  a 
huge  blackthorn  stick  covered  with  for- 
midable knobs,  exulted  in  the  thought  of 
laying  it  about  vigorously  among  the  in- 
tending murderers.  This  was  Wednes- 
day, and  Mary  went  home  with  a  lighter 
heart,  and  slept  more  soundly  than  she 
had  done  for  weeks.  Edward  had  assured 
her,  if  the  fellows  were  caught  and  prose- 
cuted, it  would  frighten  them  from  mak- 
ing any  such  attempt  again — for  a  long 
time  to  come,  at  all  events,  and  in  the 
meantime  something  might  happen.  Mary 
felt  hope  for  the  future  once  more  reviv- 
ing in  her  bosom,  and  Con  received  a 
shilling  instead  of  sixpence  next  day,  so 
grateful  did  she  feel  to  him  for  the  infor- 
mation which  she  believed  would  savo 
Thady's  life. 

Thursday  passed  away  and  Friday  set 
in,  a  day  of  gloom  and  darkness  and 
storm.  Mary  met  Thady  coming  home 
about  four  o'clock— earlier  than  she  ex- 
pected. *'  'Deed  I  was  thinkin'  long  to 
see  ye,  Thady,"  she  said  ;  **  it's  seldom 
we  get  a  word  together  now.' ' 

**  The  day  was  so  bad  we  quit  work 
airly,"  he  told  her,  so  they  had  time  for 
a  few  stolen  words,  nnheedful  of  the  fast- 
falling  rain. 

The  Fitzgeralds  had  advised  Mary  to 
say  nothing  to  Thady  of  the  expected 
fight  on  Saturday.  They  feared  he  might 
in  some  way  betray  his  knowledge. 
'^  The  fewer  who  know  anything  about  it 
the  better,"  they  said;  **if  anything 
should  leak  out,  it  would  spoil  all."  So 
Mary  kept  her  own  counsel,  like  a  brave 
girl  as  she  was,  and  after  her  chat  with 
Thady,  hurried  home,  feeling  unusually 
cheerful. 

All  were  there  except  her  mother,  who 
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was  in  attendance  upon  a  sick  neighbor. 
Mary  heard  talking  as  she  lifted  the  latch, 
but  directly  she  entered  a  dead  silence  fell 
on  the  group  round  the  fire. 

The  old  woman  looked  much  excited, 
and  was  grasping  her  stick  in  her  hand  ; 
the  father  looked  pale,  and  Terry  fierce 
and  determined.  They  started  when  Mary 
came  in,  her  hair  blown  by  the  wind^  her 
cheeks  flushed,  her  eyes  bright,  and  a 
happy  smile  on  her  lips.  She  paused  for 
a  moment  with  the  latch  in  her  hand,  and 
then,  as  a  wild  blast  swept  in  and  blew 
the  turf -ashes  about,  she  shut  the  door 
and  advanced. 

"  What  are  yez  all  talkin*  about  ?"  she 
said,  taking  off  her  wet  shawl  and  hanging 
it  on  a  nail  ;  **  did  I  give  yez  a/re<,  com- 
in'  in  so  suddent  V 

**  Ay,  ye  fretened  us  greatly, ''  said 
Terry,  drily  ;  "  and  now  ye'd  better  get 
us  a  bit  of  supper,  for  me  father  and  I 
has  to  go  out  about  a  little  business." 

Mary  was  used  to  this  now,  so  she  only 
sighed,  and  proceeded  to  make  some  tea, 
and  fetched  a  loaf  to  set  the  table. 

As  she  looked  at  her  father,  a  feeling 
of  compunction  came  over  her.  He  was 
getting  to  be  an  old  roan  now,  it  struck 
her  for  the  first  time,  and  he  was  looking 
plale  and  ill  to  night.  When  she  had  laid 
the  table,  she  placed  a  chair  for  him,  and 
putting  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  said 
kindlv  : 

« 

**  Ye  oughtn't  to  go  out  to-night,  fa- 
ther. It's  pourin'  wet,  and  ye  don't  look 
too  well." 

He  looked  doubtfully  at  her,  as  though 
he  wavered  in  his  determination,  and  she 
whispered  : 

^'  I  wish  ye'd  quit  goin'  out  at  night, 
father,  altogether.  It's  not  fit  for  ye, 
and  you  gettin'  ould." 

Her  grandmother,  who  had  not  heard 
what  she  said,  but  had  watched  her  speak- 
ing to  him,  here  called  out : 
•  **  What  are  ye  slutherin'  yer  father  for, 
Mary  ?  Lave  him  alone,  and  keep  yer 
slutherin'  ways  for  Thady  Connor." 

A  roar  of  laughter  greeted  this  witty 
sally,  as  the  men  seated  themselves  at 
their  supper,  and  Mary  retreated  abashed, 
murmuring,  **  I  wish  ye'd  lave  me  alone." 

About  eight  o'clock  the  old  gran  grum- 
bled herself  off  to  bed,  and  the  men  rose, 
and  putting  on  their  coats,  and  taking 
their  sticks,  wished  Mary  a  gruff  good- 
night. 


**  You  and  yer  mother  Ml  be  in  bed 
when  we  come  back,"  said  her  father, 
**  for  we'll  be  late  to-night" 

As  they  opened  the  door,  Mary  went  to 
look  out.  A  wild  black  night  it  was,  the 
rain  falling  in  torrents,  and  the  storm  rag- 
ing fiercely.  With  a  sigh  she  saw  them 
disappear  into  the  darkness,  and  retanied 
to  the  fireside  to  keep  her  lonely  watch  for 
her  mother. 

Thady  had  been  infected  by  Mary's 
cheerfulness,  and  had  turned  toward  home 
in  good  spirits,  whistling  merrily.  But 
the  little  cottage  looked  gloomier  than 
usual,  he  thought,  as  he  approached  it, 
and  when  he  opened  the  door  he  was  sur- 
prised and  frightened  to  find  it  all  in 
darkness.  He  strnck  a  match  at  once, 
and  then  saw  that  his  mother  was  lying  on 
the  bed.  He  lit  a  candle,  and  approached 
her  anxiously. 

She  opened  her  eyes  as  he  bent  over 
her,  and  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 

'*  Och,  Thady  I  is  that  you,  avick  ?  and 
you  all  wet"  (feeling  his  sleeve),  *'  and 
I  haven't  a  bit  of  fire  or  snpper  ready  for 
you.  I  tuk  a  wakeness  there  awhile  ago, 
and  threw  meself  on  the  bed,  but  I'm 
rightly  now,  and  I'll  get  up  and  light  the 
fire." 

**  Stay  where  ye  are.  Not  a  stir  ye' 11 
stir,  an'  I'll  light  the  fire  and  make  ye  a 
cup  of  tay  this  minute.  Shure,  isn't  it 
my  turn  to  do  it  for  you  ?"  and  with 
rough'  affection  he  forced  her  to  lie  down, 
and  spread  the  quilt  over  her  ;  then  lit 
the  fire,  and  jAit  the  kettle  on  to  boil, 
while  she  watched  him  with  a  loTing 
smile. 

He  soon  made  the  tea,  and  brought*her 
a  cup,  which  she  pronounced  the  best  she 
had  ever  tasted  ;  and  then,  feeling  much 
revived,  came  and  sat  beside  him  at  the 
fire,  while  he  smoked  his  evening  pipe. 

**  Aw,  indeed,  Thady,  it's  time  ye 
brought  home  the  wife.  I'm  gettin'  ter- 
rible old  and  stupid,  and  soon  I'll  be  no' 
good  at  all,  at  all." 

''  Ye  mustn't  be  say  in'  the  like  o'  that, 
mother,"  said  Thady,  huskily,  and  then 
words  failed  him  :  he  knew  not  how  to 
express  his  affection  and  loyalty  to  his  old 
mother  ;  but  he  got  up,  and  put  a  pillow 
at  her  back,  spread  a  shawl  over  her 
knees,  and  brightened  up  the  fire. 

*'  'Deed  it's  too  good  ye  are  to  me, 
Thady,"  she  said  fondly,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes.      '*  The  saints  be  about    yon 
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here  and  ever.    God' 11  reward  ye  for  your 
goodness  to  your  ould  mother." 

**  Ah,  whisht  will  ye,  mother  ?"  was 
Thady's  response,  as  he  resumed  his  pipe 
and  his  stool,  and  silence  fell  upon  them. 
The  fire  burned  cosily,  the  candle  was  put 
out,  and  the  old  woman  dozed  in  her 
warm  comer,  while  Thady  thouf^ht  over 
his  last  conversation  with  Mary,  and  pon- 
dered over  the  possibility  of  ever  bringing 
her  home  as  his  wife.  How  ^ood  she 
would  be  to  the  old  woman  !  How  clean 
and  comfortable  she  would  keep  the 
house  I  '  And  Thady  smiled  and  sighed 
as  he  built  *'  castles  in  the  air." 

Eight  o'clock  struck,  and  what  a  blast 
that  was  that  came  swirling  down  the 
chimney  1  The  roar  of  it  awoke  Mrs. 
Connor. 

**  God  be  good  to  us,  Thady,  but  H'b 
an  awful  night  I" 

**  It  is  that,  mother  ;  and  I'm  thinkin' 
it's  time  we  wint  to  bed,"  he  said,  knock- 
ing the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe. 

''  I  couldn't  sleep  wid  the  storrum, 
Thady,  avick  ;  we'll  wait  a  bit  longer." 

Thady  agreed,  and  they  sat  silently 
listening  to  the  storm  raging  outside. 

Presently  the  old  woman  eaid  : 

''What's  that?  There's  some  one  at 
the  door,  Thady." 

'*  Aw,  no  ;  it's  only  the  wind  shakin' 
U." 

But  a  knock  was  distinctly  heard,  and 
his  mother  said,  ''  Some  poor  body  out  in 
the  wet,  Thady.  Let  them  in,  whoever 
they  are. ' ' 

Thady  rose  and  listened.  Again  a 
knock,  and  ho  went  over  to  the  door  and 
opened  it.  He  was  instantly  surrounded 
by  five  or  six  men  with  blackened  faces, 
who  tried  to  drag  him  out,  but  the  wind 
shut  the  door  to,  and  they  were  all  shut 
in,  in  the  kitchen.  Thady  was  unarmed, 
and  absolutely  at  their  mercy,  as  they 
gathered  round  him  with  their  huge  sticks 
in  their  hands.  Mrs.  Connor,  with  a  cry 
of  alarm,  rose  and  approached  them. 

**  Och,  boys,  dear  !  what  do  yez  want  ? 
Shure  it's  only  Thady  Connor,  that  never 
done  harm  to  man  nor  mortal.  Yez 
must  be  makin'  a  mistake." 

**  Sorra  mistake,"  replied  one  in  Terry 
Beilly's  voice.  **  It's  Thady  Connor  we 
want,  and  no  other.  But  we  don't  want 
you,  ma'am,  so  ye'd  betther  go  and  sit 
down  in  your  corner.  But  ye  can  give 
Thady  a  good  advice,  if  ye  like." 


(( 


(< 


i 


Ay,"  said  the  elder  Reilly,  eagerly, 

give  him  an  advice,  Mrs.  Connor,  not 
to  pay  his  rint,  and  weMl  go  quite  and 
aisy,  and  no  more  about  it." 

She  looked  from  the  fierce  men  with 
their  blackened  faces  ^o  Thady,  pale, 
erect,  and  determined,  and  then  said  : 

"  I'll  give  him  no  advice.  He's  old 
enough  to  do  for  himself." 

**  Well,  Thady,  what  do  ye  say  ?    Will 
e  give  your  word  you'll  pay  no  rint,  and 
et  uz  go  ?  or  will  ye  take  your  batin'  ?" 

**  Go  on  to  bed,  mother,"  said  Thady. 
"  Here,  come  out — out  o'  this,  boys  ; 
this  is  no  place  to  be  talkin'." 

**  We  may  as  well  settle  it  as  we're 
here,"  said  a  burly  savage  (Consheen 
Kelly's  father)  :  perhaps  he  thought  his 
mother's  presence  might  have  shaken 
Thady's  resolution.  **  So  now,  Thady, 
which '11  ye  have — no  rint  and  no  batin', 
or  both  ?     Take  yer  choice." 

'*  ril  pay  me  rint  while  I  have  a  shillin' 
in  me  pocket,"  said  Thady,  doggedly  ; 
'*  and  bad  luck  to  yez  all  for  dishonest — " 
That  word  was  the  signal. 

'*  Hould  him,  boys  1"  cried  Terry 
Reilly. 

Two  of  them  seized  him  and  threw  him 
down.  The  rest  raised  their  sticks,  when, 
with  a  cry  of  anguish,  the  mother,  who 
had  listened  breathlessly  to  the  short  dis- 
cussion, threw  herself  upon  the  prostrate 
form  of  her  boy. 

*'  Thady,  Thady,  avick  I  I'll  not  let 
them  hurt  ye  1" 

They  tried  to  drag  her  from  him  ;  but 
she  clung  so  tightly,  they  could  not  move 
her. 

*'  He  must  get  it  anny  way,"  they  mut- 
tered ;  and  shame — oh,  everlasting  shame  ! 
— to  Irisl^men,  to  men,  the  blows  fell  fast 
and  thick  upon  mother  and  son,  and  the 
silver  hair,  which  mingled  with  his  brown 
locks,  was  soon  bedabbled  with  blood. 

It  was  done  !  The  cruel  deed  was 
done,  and,  sated  with  vengeance,  the 
murderers  took  up  their  sticks,  and  silent- 
ly  departed  into  the  gloom  of  night  and 
storm. 

Fitting  surroundings  for  deeds  of  dark- 
ness I 

The  morning  dawned  chill  and  (rloomy. 
The  rain  had  ceased,  but  the  wind  still 
moaned  in  the  chimneys.  Mary,  who  had 
gone  to  bed  early,  awoke  early,  and  her 
first  thought  was,  **"  To-night  them  black- 
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guards  'ill  be  taken  ;  but  I  wish  me  fa- 
ther wasn't  in  it.     I'll  thry  and  keep  him 


m'.' 


She  got  up  and  dressed  quietly,  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  others,  and  stole  noise- 
lessly into  the  kitchen  to  set  the  fire  and 
fill  the  kettle.  She  put  some  bog- wood 
on  the  fire,  and  its  cheery  blaze  soon  lit 
up  the  little  kitchen,  and  gave  her  light 
to  go  about.  She  went  over  to  the  cor- 
ner for  the  big  iron  pot  to  put  it  on  to 
boil  the  stirabout.  As  she  stooped  to  lift 
it  up  she  started  back  with  horror. 

What  did  she  see  ?  Only  the  two 
blackthorn  sticks  which  always  stood  in 
that  corner — but  on  the  sticks  were  stains 
like  blood.  She  seized  one  of  them  to 
examine  it  more  closely.  Good  God  I 
there  was  blood  on  it — blood  and  hair  ! 
— brown  hair  and  silver  hair  !  O  God  ! 
what  could  it  mean  ?  She  must  know, 
and  out  into  the  wild  morning,  with  the 
first  faint  streaks  of  dawn  beginning  to 
show  in  the  stormy  sky,  Mary  rushed. 

Straight  to  Thady's  cottage  she  ran. 
The  door  was  shut  but  not  fastened  in- 
side, so  it  opened  easily  at  her  touch,  and 
Mary  went  into  the  kitchen.  All  was 
silent  and  dark,  the  daylight  had  not  yet 
penetrated  through  the  narrow  smoke- 
grimed  window.  Mary  paused  on  the 
threshold — ^something,  she  knew  not  what, 
filled  her  with  a  vague  undefinable  fear. 
Then  she  moved  a  step  forward,  and  her 
foot  touched — what  ? 

She  staggered  and  started  back,  and 
opened  the  door  wider. 

The  light  came  in,  the  first  beams  of 
the  now  risen  sun.     Oh,  shut  the  door, 


Mary  I  Let  not  the  blessed  light  shine  in 
on  such  a  sight — cover  it  up  in  darkness 
and  gloom  I  Hide  it,  bury  it  out  of 
sight ! 

Mother  and  son  lay  clasped  in  each 
other's  arms  in  the  long  sleep  of  death. 
The  frail  worn  form  of  the  feeble  mother 
had  been  unable  to  shield  the  son  from 
the  cruel  hail  of  blows.  But  she  had  died 
for  him,  and  with  him,  and  '*  in  their 
death  they  were  not  divided." 

Could  a  mother's  heart  wish  for  more  f 


Years  have  elapsed  since  that  dreadful 
morning.  The  Fitzgeralds  have  shut  up 
the  old  house  and  gone  to  live  in  England 
— as  Edward  said,  *^  shaking  the  very  dust 
of  that  accursed  country  from  their  feet." 
Mary  Reilly  is  with  them,  but  no  longer 
the  same  Mary.  Something  seems  lost, 
something  gone.  She  seldom  speaks,  and 
never  smiles,  and  though  she  can  do  the 
easy  household  tasks  allotted  to  her,  still 
it  is  evident  that,  as  they  say  in  her  conn- 
try,  she  is  not  "  all  there." 

Strange  to  say,  she  has  never  mentioned 
Thady  Connor's  name,  and  no  one  dares 
to  break  through  the  mysterious  seal  set 
on  her  lips.  They  hope  the  dreadful  past 
is  buried  in  forgetful ness,  but  they  know 
not  She  often  seems  to  listen  intently, 
and  watch  for  some  one  ;  then  resumes 
her  work  with  a  sigh,  but  still  says  noth- 
ing and  asks  no  question.  But  it  is  quite 
evident  that,  as  she  said  to  Thady  once, 
*  *  If  it  were  to  be  for  twenty  years,  she 
will  never  look  at  another  boy." — Blacks 
wood^s  Magazine. 
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The  days  of  Protectionism  in  the 
United  States,  I  begin  to  think,  are  now 
numbered.  The  McKinley  Bill  is  the 
darkness  which  precedes  the  dawn.  I 
would  rather  say  that  a  streak  of  dawn  is 
already  in  the  sky.  Economical  truth 
has  been  preached  in  vain.  It  was 
preached  in  vain  even  by  Mr.  David 
Wells,  much  more  by  the  Cobden  Club, 
to  whose  tracts  the  ready  answer  has  al- 
ways been,  that  they  were  put  forth  in  the 
British  interest,  though  in  point  of  fact 


Great  Britain  probably  gains  more  by  the 
handicapping  through  a  suicidal  system  of 
her  most  dangerous  rival  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  than  she  loses  by  partial  ex- 
clusion from  the  market  of  the  United 
States.  But  that  which  no  preachings, 
however  convincing,  could  effect  is  now 
likely  to  be  brought  about  by  the  force  of 
circumstances,  and  especially  by  the 
growth  of  surplus  revenue.  To  those  who 
looked  on  from  a  distance  the  last  Presi- 
dential election,  in  which  Harrison  and 
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Protection  triu(nphed  over  Cleveland  and 
a  Revenue  Tariff,  might  seem  a  decisive 
verdict  of  the  nation  in  favor  of  the  Pro- 
tective  system.  To  observers  on  the  spot 
it  seemed  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  the 
first  place  the  election  was  bought.  There 
is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  the  man- 
ufacturers subscribed  a  great  sum  to  carry 
the  doubtful  States — New  York,  Indiana, 
and  Connecticut.  In  the  second  place, 
the  farmers'  vote  which,  contrary  to  ex- 
pectation and  to  reason,  went  for  the  Re- 
publican and  Protectionist  candidate,  was 
given  not  on  the  fiscal  issue  but  on  the 
party  ground.  Words  can  hardly  paint 
the  stolid  allegiance  of  the  farmer,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada^  to  his 

Earty  shibboleth,  which  in  many  cases  is 
ereditary.  More  truly  significant  on  the 
other  side  was  the  increased  vote  of  me- 
chanics in  favor  of  Free  Trade.  The  me- 
chanic has  been  all  along  enthralled  by  the 
belief,  sedulously  drummed  into  him,  that 
Protection  keeps  up*  wages.  As  soon  as 
he  sees  through  that  fallacy  the  end  must 
come,  and  the  last  election  showed  that 
his  eyes  were  beginning  to  be  opened. 
After  all  Mr.  Cleveland  would  probably 
have  won  had  he  been  content  to  stand  on 
the  general  principle  which  he  first  put 
forth,  that  the  Government  had  no  right 
to  take  from  the  people  more  than  it 
needed  for  its  expenses.  That  proposition 
unquestionably  commended  itself  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  people.  The  mistake 
was  the  Mills  Bill,  which  specifically 
threatened  a  number  of  protected  inter* 
ests  and  scared  them  into  making  desper- 
ate efforts  and  subscribing  large  sums  to 
carry  the  elections.  Republicans  were 
also  enabled  to  appeal  to  their  party,  per- 
haps with  some  show  of  reason,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Bill  was  a  Southern  Bill. 
The  farmer  has  paid  the  cost  of  the 
Protective  system  while  he  has  himself 
been  left  to  compete  unprotected  not  only 
with  the  *'  pauper"  labor  of  Europe,  but 
with  the  more  than  **  pauper"  labor  of 
the  Hindoo.  This  even  his  dull  eyes  had 
begun  to  see  ;  and  it  was  evident  that  un- 
less an  interest,  or  an  apparent  interest, 
could  be  given  him  in  the  system,  the 
mere  party  tie,  tough  as  it  was,  would 
not  hold  him  forever.  To  give  him  an 
apparent  interest,  and  thereby  to  secure 
his  vote  for  the  autumn  elections  to  Con- 
gress, seems  to  have  been  the  main  object 
of  the  McKinley  Bill. 


I  was  at  Washington  when  the  Bill  came 
before  the  House  of  Representatives.  To 
me  it  seemed  evident  that  on  the  econom- 
ical or  fiscal  merits  of  the  question  hardly 
a  thought  was  bestowed.  The  only  ques- 
tion was  how  the  claims  of  different  local 
interests  could  be  satisfied  and  reconciled. 
The  duty  was  put  on  hides  and  taken  off 
again,  again  put  on  and  again  taken  off, 
not  because  the  minds  of  the  legislators 
were  undergoing  changes  about  the  fiscal 
merits  of  the  tax,  but  because  there  was 
an  evenly  balanced  struggle  between  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  vote.  The  per- 
plexity of  the  framers  of  the  Bill,  thus 
called  upon  to  satisfy  and  reconcile  jarring 
interests,  was  extreme.  It  boded  the 
catastrophe  of  the  whole  system.  Pro- 
tectionist legislators  who  undertook/  to 
mete  out  a  fair  measure  of  Protection  to 
every  interest  in  a  country  so  vast  and  em- 
bracing interests  so  diverse  as  the  United 
States  have  a  tangled  web  to  weave.  The 
wider  the  area  becomes  and  the  greater 
grows  the  diversity  of  the  interests,  the 
more  tangled  becomes  the  web.  It  has 
long  appeared  to  me  that  the  extension  of 
the  field  and  the  multiplication  of  the  ob- 
jects would  in  the  end  pro?e  fatal  to  the 
system.  A  New  England  Protectionist 
may  talk  about  native  industries  and  pa- 
triotism, but  what  he  wants  is  the  im- 
munity from  competition  which  will  en- 
able him  to  make  twenty  instead  of  ten 
per  cent.  It  matters  not  really  to  him 
whether  his  competitor  is  an  Englishman, 
a  Canadian,  or  a  man  in  Illinois  or 
Georgia.  It  would  not  greatly  surprise 
me  to  see  New  England  some  dav  step  out 
of  the  ranks  of  Protection  and  declare  for 
free  importation  of  raw  materials  and  Free 
Trade 

Between  the  protected  manufacturer 
and  the  protected  producer  of  the  raw 
materials  of  manufactures  there  is,  hap- 
pily for  the  ultimate  deliverance  of  the 
consumer  from  both  their  monopolies,  an 
antagonism  which  nothing  can  stifle.  The 
Power  of  Commercial  Darkness  cannot 
reconcile  the  interest  of  that  part  of  his 
family  which  makes  cloth  or  shoes  with 
the  interest  of  the  part  which  breeds  sheep 
for  wool  or  cattle  for  hides.  Nor  can  the 
Protectionist  politician  afford  to  let  any 
interest  drop.  If  he  did,  the  ring  would 
break,  and  the  jilted  interest  would  at 
once  become  t^e  fiercest  enemy  of  the 
system. 
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Before  leaving  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives for  the  Senate  the  McKinley  Bill 
received  a  heavy  blow.  Mr.  Butterworlh, 
the  Republican  Member  for  Cincinnati,  is 
a  very  able  man  and  an  excellent  speaker, 
but  in  character  not  well  qualified  for  a 
party  politician  The  Machinists  say  of 
him  that  he  is  *'  too  high-tipped  in  his 
notions,  too  precarious,  and  too  particular 
for  his  political  good  or  for  the  welfare  of 
his  party. "  He  saw,  as  a  man  of  his  in- 
tellect and  largeness  of  view  could  not  fail 
to  see,  the  folly  and  iniquity  of  the 
McKinley  Bill.  Party  discipline,  which 
in  America  is  adamantine,  constrained 
him  to  vote  with  his  party  for  the  Bill, 
but  he  was  too  '^  high-tipped  and  particu- 
lar" to  give  a  silent  vote.  He  delivered 
himself  of  a  criticism  from  a  friendly 
point  of  view  which  evoked  loud  echoes  of 
sympathy  on  all  sides,  and  made  the 
regular  politicians  gnash  their  teeth. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  reception  of 
Mr.  Butterworth's  speech  encouraged  Mr. 
Blaine  to  load  the  bomb  which  he  soon 
afterward  threw  in  the  shape  of  a  letter 
addressed  by  him  to  the  President,  and 
transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Mr.  Blaine's  aim  is  to  signalize  his 
administration  by  bringing  about  reciprocal 
freedom  of  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  all  the  '^  nations  of  the  Ameri- 
can hemisphere,"  that  is  to  say,  with  all 
the  South  American  republics,  Canada  as 
a  dependency  not  being  included  among 
the  **  nations."  Probably  he  intends  that 
the  closer  commercial  connection  shall 
bring  with  it  a  political  approximation. 
Perhaps  at  the  end  of  the  vista  he  sees 
something  like  the  Protectorate  over  all 
the  American  republics  which  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  regards  as  the  destiny  of  the  United 
States.  He  had  just  been  holding,  in 
furtherance  of  his  policy,  his  Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress,  though  the  fruits  of  that 
august  assemblage  appear  to  have  been 
meagre,  not  only  in  the  way  of  closer 
commercial  connection,  but  even  in  that 
of  increased  amity.  The  removal,  pro- 
posed in  the  McKinley  Bill,  of  the  duty 
on  sugar  withdrew  from  Mr.  Blaine's 
hand  the  lever  by  which  he  hoped  to 
move  the  South  Americans  to  the  accept- 
ance of  reciprocity.  This  was  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  his  wrath,  and  of  the 
launching  of  his  letter.  But  Mr.  Blaine 
h  also  a  sagacious  man,  possibly  more 
sagacious  than  he  appears  when,  as  the 


leader  of  the  Republican  party,  he  defends 
Protectionism  on  the  stump  or  in  the 
symposium.  He  can  hardly  fail  to  see 
that  the  Protectionist  horse  is  being  ridden 
to  death,  that  the  bow  is  bent  to  the  point 
of  breaking,  that  the  credulity  of  the  peo- 
ple, even  that  of  the  farmer,  must  be 
nearly  exhausted,  and  that  there  are  signs 
all  round  the  horizon  which  show  that  the 
day  of  national  awakening  is  at  hand. 
He  must  know,  too,  that  if  the  Republi- 
can party  falls  in  obstinately  upholding 
the  war- tariff,  it  will  fall  never  to  rise 
again. 

In  truth  the  American  people  must  be 
in  their  dotage  if  they  let  things  go  on  as 
they  are  much  longer.  Not  only  are  they 
bearing  war- taxation  in  time  of  peace,  not 
only  are  they  paying  in  some  cases  more 
than  cent  per  cent  on  articles  which  they 
consume  to  bloat  the  incomes  of  monopo- 
lists, but  they  are  being  made  to  squander 
this  year  a  hundred^and  nine  millions  of 
dollars  in  pensions  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  surplus  revenue  and  avert  a  reduction 
of  the  tariff.  The  great  scandal  of  mo- 
narchical finance  is  the  cost  of  Versailles. 
Everybody  knows  what  an  effect  Mirabeaa 
produced  on  the  National  Assembly  by 
his  fabulous  story  about  the  destruction 
of  the  accounts  by  a  horritied  Finance 
Minister.  The  accounts  being  now  be- 
fore us,  it  appears  that  the  total  cost  did 
not  nearly  equal  that  of  the  American  pen- 
sion-list for  a  single  year.  Yet  a  Protec- 
tionist Senator  the  other  day  proposed  an 
enormous  addition  to  the  list.  Of  the 
soldiers  on  whom  the  pensions  are  be- 
stowed, a  great  many  served  merely  for 
the  pay,  and  had  been  abundantly  re- 
munerated by  bounties,  especially  if  they 
enlisted  toward  the  close  of  the  war. 
Many  thousands  were  Canadians,  and  if 
the  statement  which  I  see  in  the  news- 
papers is  correct,  a  Lodge  of  the  Grand 
Army  has  been  formed  at  Ottawa.  Much 
of  the  money,  moreover,  goes  not  to  the 
pensioners,  but  to  the  pension-agents, 
whose  sinister  trade  has  been  called  into 
existence  by  the  fund.  If  you  venture  on 
the  subject  with  an  American  politician, 
he  talks  to  you  in  a  moving  strain  about 
national  gratitude.  You  listen  with  defer- 
ence, but  you  feel  inclined  to  ask  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  national  gratitude 
awoke  in  such  intensity  just  when  the  sur- 
plus accrued,  and  when  it  became  evident 
that  unless  expenditure  could  be  increased 
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revenae  must  be  redaced,  and  the  tariff 
must  come  down. 

It  is  instructive  to  trace  the  history  of 
American  Protectionism  from  the  green 
wood  to  the  dry.  The  first  demand  was 
for  just  Protection  enough  to  shelter  nas* 
cent  industries  from  the  nipping  blasts  of 
foreign  competition  while  they  were  tak* 
ing  hold  of  the  soil  ;  so  soon  as  they  had 
taken  hold  they  promised  to  dispense 
with  Protection.  How  has  this  promise 
been  fulfilled  ?  We  have  before  us  a 
table* — we  give  three,  of  the  comparative 


by  the  McKinley  Bill  are  higher  by  far 
than  those  during  the  war  when  the  Heads 
of  the  Government  compelled  taxation  to 
be  raised  to  the  utmost  The  more  the 
infant  gets  the  more  it  wants  and  the 
more  it  is  able  to  extort,  since  its  vote 
grows  larger  with  the  number  interested 
in  its  trade,  and  its  increased  gains  furnish 
it  with  a  more  copious  fund  for  political 
corruption. 

Meantime  the  President  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  who 
is  the  reputed  arbiter  of  the   Woollen 


Abtiolbs. 


Dress  goods  of  cotton  and  worsted, 

costiDpr  15  cents  i^uare  yard. . . 
Same,  costing  20  cents  sqaare  yard 
Same,  all  wool  or  of  mixed  mate- 

rials,  costing  24  cents  sqaare 

yard 

Same,  costing  80  cents  sqaare  yard 
Same,  costing  60  cents  sqaare  yard 
Same,  weighing  over  4  os.  sqaare 

yard 

Ready-made  clothing 

Tapestry  Brussels  carpets 

Tapestry  velvet  carpets. 

Brussels  carpets 

Druggets  and  bockings 

Silk  goods,  including  velvets  and 

plashes 

Woollen  hftsiery  and  underwear  ; 

Costing  82  cents  per  pound. . . . 

Costing  4'i  cents  per  pound. . . . 

Costiiipr  02  cents  per  pound  . . . 

Costing  82  cents  per  pound. . . . 

Linen  foods 

Cotton  nonlery  : 

Costing  62i  cents  per  do7.en. . . 

Coetinff  2.10  cents  per  doxen. . . 

Costing  4.10  cents  per  dosen. . . 


Rati  of  Dnms  uhdsb  thb  Tasitw  of 


1701. 


1850. 


Percent  Percent 


5 
5 


5 
5 
5 

5 

7i 
5 

7i 

5 
6 
5 
5 
5 

n 

7i 
7i 


19 
19 


24 
24 
24 

24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 

19 

24 
24 
24 
24 
15 

24 
24 
24 


1864. 


55  per  cent. 
50  per  cent. 


47  per  cent. 
55  per  cent. 
45  per  cent. 


40^  and 

50  cents 
80  cents 
70  cents 
25  cents 


24  eta.  per  lb. 
24  cts.  per  lb. 
square  yard. . . 
square  yard. . . 
square  yard. . . 
square  yard. . . 


60  per  cent. 


90*percent 

79  percent 

62  percent 

54  percent 

Average,  87^  per  cent.. 


85  per  cent. 
85  per  cent. 
85  per  cent. 


1890. 


88  per  cent. 
90  per  cent. 

100  per  cent. 
00  per  cent. 
70  per  cent. 

60%  and  44  cts.  per  lb. 
60^  and  50  cts.  per  lb. 
28ct8.8q.yd.and8(^ 
40  cts.  sq.  yd.  and  90% 
40cts.Bq.  yd.  and80jl( 
20  cts.  sq.  yd.  and  80^ 

Average,  probably  W% 

214  per  cent. 
175  per  cent. 
185  per  cent. 
120  per  cent. 
50  per  cent. 

110  per  cent. 
76  per  cent. 
64  per  cent. 


exhibits — showing  how  it  has  been  fuU 
filled  by  "our  infant  Woollens.''  The 
table  exhibits  the  progress  made  by  the 
infant  from  its  cradle  to  maturity — from 
the  tariff  of  1789  and  1701,  vaunted  as 
the  first  protected  tariffs  and  the  founda- 
tion-stones  of  American  prosperity,  to 
1864,  when  the  war  was  at  its  most  costly 
period,  and  so  on  to  the  McKinley  Bill 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  rates  proposed 

*  A  tract  entitled  Our  Infant  WooUen»t  irhich. 
oomes  to  me  endorsed  with  the  signature  of  one 
of  the  highest  commercial  anthonties  in  Massa- 
chnstts. 


Schedule,  reports  to  stockholders  of  the 
Arlington  Mills :  "  I  have  been  your 
Treasurer  for  a  consecutive  period  of 
twenty  years  ;  during  this  period  the  aver- 
age earnings  have  been  20^^  per  centum 
on  the  capital.  .  .  .  The  earnings  last 
year  were  nearly  three  and  a  half  times 
those  of  the  year  previous,  and  there  is 
every  indication  that  the  current  year  will 
be  the  most  profitable  one  in  the  Com- 
pany's history."  Poor  infant,  how  great 
IS  its  need  of  parental  protection  ! 

That  the  wealth  of  the  United  Sutes 
has  been  growing  rapidly  all  this  time  is 
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true.  But  what  have  been  the  sources  of 
its  growth  ;  raouopoly  and  high  taxation  ? 
The  sources  have  been  the  opening  of  im- 
mense tracts  of  fertile  lands,  of  prodigious 
stores  of  minerals,  of  great  water-powers, 
with  a  vast  immigration  recruited  from 
the  most  active  spirits  of  Europe.  These 
have  been  the  motive  forces  of  a  pros- 
perity which  even  Protectionism  has  been 
unable  to  repress.  The  one  point  which 
Mr.  Blaine  made  in  his  tournament  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
not  taken  notice  of  the  variations  among 
the  circumstances  of  different  countries. 
But  that  point  was  good  for  no  more  than 
this,  that  Protection  had  not  so  much 
harm  when  applied  to  a  whole  continent 
with  an  ever- spreading  area  of  production 
and  new  resources  daily  coming  to  light, 
as  it  has  when  applied  to  a  nation  with  a 
comparatively  small  territory  and  near  the 
limit  of  its  development. 

In  the  extract  before  us  the  President 
of  the  Arlington  Woollen  Company  makes 
no  reference  to  wages.  We  cannot  tell 
therefore  whether  he  has  shown  that  the 
workmen  of  his  mills  have  profited  by 
monopoly  to  anything  like  the  same  mag- 
nificent extent  as  the  shareholders.  If  he 
were  on  the  stump  at  the  Presidential 
Election,  he  would  strenuously  maintain 
that  they  had.  This,  as  I  have  already 
said,  is  the  hinge  upon  which,  in  the 
political  contest  which  is  coming,  the 
question  will  practically  turn. 

I  had  the  pleasure  the  other  day  of  hear- 
ing one  of  the  strongest  Protectionists  and 
Anglo-phobes  (the  two  things  always  go 
together)  on  his  own  subject.  He  was 
an  excellent  speaker,  vigorous  and  effec- 
tive in  delivery,  as  well  as  fresh  and  forci- 
ble in  expression.  His  main  argument 
was  the  contrast,  the  existence  of  which 
he  undertook  to  show,  between  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  class  under  the 
blessed  leign  of  Protection  and  its  con- 
dition unler  the  accursed  reign  of  Free 
Trade.  He  had  hardly  got  through  ten 
sentences  when  he  gave  his  whole  case 
away.  To  be  quite  fair,  ho  said,  he 
would  take  his  examples  from  England, 
"  which  was  the  best  wage-paying  country 
in  Europe."  It  did  not  occur  to  him 
that  if  England  was  the  best  wage-paying 
country  in  Europe,  she  being  the  only 
great  Free-Trade  country  in  Europe,  the 
cause  of  Free  Trade  by  his  own  showing 
was  won.     After  tendering  the  census  of 


British  cities  as  specimens  of  the  industrial 
life  of  England,  he  proceeded  to  Germany 
and  gave  some  harrowing  instances  of  the 
suffering  among  the  poor  of  that  country, 
forgetting  that  Germany  had  a  Protection 
tariff.  So  he  went  round  demolishing  his 
own  fallacy  with  facts  of  his  own  selec- 
tion, and  cutting  his  own  legs  with  every 
sweep  of  his  logical  scythe.  In  one  part 
of  his  discourse  he  vaunted  the  high  prices 
received  for  articles  under  Protection  as  a 
proof  that  the  artisans  who  made  those 
articles  must  be  receiving  high  wages  ;  in 
another  part  he  vaunted  the  cheapness  of 
protected  goods  as  a  proof  that  Protection 
did  not  harm  but  good  to  the  consumer. 
He  did  not  tell  the  audience  which  was 
swallowing  his  fallacies,  that  if  there  was 
a  greater  pressure  on  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence and  consequently  more  suffering  in 
England  than  in  America,  it  was  not  be- 
cause England  was  unblessed  with  mo- 
nopoly, but  because  population  there  was 
more  than  twenty  times  denser  than  it 
was  in  the  United  States.  Of  course  he 
did  not  compare  the  state  of  the  working- 
classes  in  England  before  Free  Trade  with 
their  state  since  ;  he  did  not  tell  his  au- 
dience that  before  Free  Trade  tens  of 
thousands  of  artisans  were  out  of  work, 
hunger  was  stalking  through  English  cities, 
wedding-rings  were  being  pawned  by  the 
hundred,  and  people  were  even  digging 
up  carrion  for  food. 

The  orator  had  not  the  hardihood  to 
talk  about  infant  industries.  But  he  had 
the  hardihood  to  assert  that  Protection  by 
forcing  industries  into  existence  diversified 
the  national  character,  and  to  pretend  that 
this  was  one  of  the  motives  of  the  Mo- 
nopolists. I  thought  of  the  glowing  pas- 
sage in  De  Tocqueville  about  the  Ameri- 
can mariner  who  fearlessly  putting  to  sea 
in  all  weathers  asserted  his  ascendancy  in 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  Where 
now  was  that  glorious  element  of  the  na- 
tional character  ?  In  the  pocket  of  my 
Protectionist  friend.  The  British  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  who  has  terrible  visions 
of  an  American  war-navy  may  dismiss  his 
fears.  America  has  no  commerce  for  her 
warships  to  protect  and  no  seamen  to  man 
them. 

What  has  caused  this  fresh  growth  of 
Protectionist  delusions,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  after  Adam  Smith,  which  is 
so  disappointing  to  those  who  forty  years 
ago  looked  forward  so  confidently  to  the 
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general  triumpli  of  Free  Trade  with  peace 
and  good-will  in  its  train  ?  What  has 
thus  caused  the  shadow  to  go  backward 
on  the  dial  of  opinion  ?  The  answer  is,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  work  is  done  to 
no  small  extent,  not  by  the  perversion  of 
opinion,  but  by  sheer  corruption  and  the 
agencies  which  corruption  calls  into  play. 
In  the  second  place,  the  extensions  of  the 
franchise,  whatever  may  be  thought  about 
them  in  other  respects,  have  inevitably 
placed  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of 
men  less  enlightened  and  of  narrower 
view  than  Turcot,  Pitt,  Peel,  and  Cavour. 
Government  has  been  transferred  from 
intelligence  to  the  masses.  With  the 
good  of  the  change  we  must  take  the 
evil,  one  part  of  which  is  the  renewed 
ascendancy  in  fiscal  legislation  of  the 
blind  cupidity  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

What  are  the  political  effects  of  the 
Protective  system  ?  First  and  most  ob- 
viously, ill- will  among  nations.  You  will 
not  find  a  Protectionist  in  the  United 
States  vvho  is  not  anti-British,  or  a  Pro- 
tectionist organ  which  is  not  always  rail- 
ing at  England.  The  weapon  constantly 
used  against  Free  Traders  is  the  charge  of 
being  bought  with  British  gold.  No 
doubt  Free  Traders  like  Bright  and  Cob- 
den,  who  looked  too  exclusively  at  the 
commercial  side  of  things,  overrated  the 
influence  of  commerce  as  a  peace-maker  ; 
yet  the  influence  of  commerce  as  a  peace- 
maker is  great.  It  maintained  friendship 
between  the  English  Monarchy  and  the 
Commons  of  Flanders  in  an  age  in  which 
the  military  spirit  was  most  dominant. 
But  whatever  doubt  there  may  be  touch- 
ing the  power  of  Free  Trade  as  a  minister 
of  good-will,  there  can  be  none  whatever 
touching  the  power  of  Protectionism  as  a 
minister  of  hatred.  The  Irish  in  the 
United  States  are  Protectionists  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  though,  as  British  factories 
are  full  of  Irish  workmen,  in  boycotting 
British  goods  the  American  Irish  are 
boycotting  the  work  of  Irish  hands.  It 
was  stated  the  other  day  by  a  Victorian 
Colonist  that  there  also  the  Protective 
tariff  had  been  carried  by  the  Irish  vote. 

Another  effect,  as  no  one  can  question 
who  knows  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
is  corniption.  All  industries  pursued  by 
people  of  the  country  being  equally 
**  home"  and  equally  '*  native,"  though 
a  few  arrogate  to  themselves  the  name, 
what  is  to  decide  which  industries  are  to 


be  picked  out  for  protection  and  to  how 
much  of  it  each  of  them  is  entitled  ? 
What  but  the  Lobby  ?  England  had  a 
Lobby  perhaps  at  the  time  of  the  railway 
mania  ;  but  commonly  she  has  no  Lobby, 
at  least  none  to  compare  with  the  Lobby 
at  Washington.  My  friend  Mr.  Bryco, 
looking  on  at  a  Presidential  election^  was 
greatly  impressed  by  the  spectacle  of  so 
many  millions  of  freemen  choosing  their 
chief.  But  did  he  ask  how  the  choice 
was  determined  ?  It  was  determined  by 
the  money  which  the  manufacturers 
poured  into  the  doubtful  States.  Manu- 
facturers, some  of  them  at  least,  make  no 
secret  of  the  fact.  With  the  Protective 
tariff  a  large  portion  of  the  corruption 
which  is  at  present  the  curse  and  shame 
of  the  country  would  probably  vanish. 
There  would  still  remain  the  offices  and 
the  office-seekers  ;  but  office-seekers  do 
not  command  the  means  of  bribery  which 
are  commanded  by  the  owners  of  woollen 
mills  with  their  profits  of  twenty  per  cent. 
In  Canada,  under  our  Protective  system, 
corruption^  if  it  is  not  more  extensive 
than  in  the  United  States,  is  more  open. 
Here  a  Prime  Minister  before  an  election 
calls  together  the  protected  manufacturers 
in  the  parlor  of  an  hotel,  receives  their 
contributions  to  his  election  fund,  and 
pledges  to  them  in  return  the  commercial 
policy  of  the  country. 
"^  Another  consequence  to  the  United 
States  is  a  loss  of  unity  in  the  National 
policy  which  threatens  to  become  legisla- 
tive disintegration.  The  Republic  is  be- 
ing broken  up  into  a  sort  of  Polish  Diet 
of  locals  interests  in  which  each  interest 
has  a  veto.  Every  cabbage-ground  and 
potato-plot,  to  borrow  Mr.  Butterworth's 
graphic  words,  pursues  a  selfish  policy  of 
its  own  without  regard  to  the  general  policy 
of  the  nation.  This  growing  evil  has  its 
source  largely  in  the  stmggle  for  Protec- 
tion. The  tendency  has  shown  itself  in  a 
marked  way  in  the  dealings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  with  Canada,  though 
sometimes,  as  it  has  happened,  to  our  ad- 
vantage. The  threat  of  Retaliation,  for 
instance,  held  out  by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment to  coerce  us  on  the  Fisheries 
Question  was  at  once  nullified  by  the  in- 
terposition of  a  local  interest.  National 
aspiration  itself  seems  to  be  growing  weak 
compared  with  the  covetous  cravings  of 
the  local  cabbage-grounds  and  potato-plots. 
There  is  no  reason  for  the  fear  that  the 
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ROME    AND    THE    BOMANS. 


Upon  first  acquaintance,  Rome  is  now 
like   any   other  largo   European    capital. 
You  thunder  into  a  great,  vaulted  railway 
station,   lighted   by   electricity,    skirmish 
with  the  two  or  three  porters  who  pester 
you  with  their  attentions,  give  up  your 
ticket,    assure  the   civic  customs  officers 
that  you  have  neither  eggs  nor  butter  in 
your  portmanteau,    resign    yourself    and 
your  luggage  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a 
carman,  and  drive  through  a  number  of 
long  streets  bordered  by  tall  houses  and 
attractive  shops.     Here  and  there  you  see 
a  fountain  :  if  it  is  night,  the  water  scin- 
tillates pallidly  under  the  glow  of  more 
electric  light ;  if  it  is  day,  men  and  boys 
sit  with  their  legs  dangling  about  it.     Full- 
lunged  urchins  din  you  with  entreaties  to 
buy  their  newspapers — The  Tribune,  The 
Voice  of  Truth,   Don    Quixote,  and   so 
forth.     The  stiff  springs  of  your  car,  and 
the  rough  paving-stones  of  tne  streets,  do 
not  lull  you  into  a  state  of  tranquil  beati- 
tude such  as  would  befit  your  entrance  into 
so  immortal  a  city.     The  crowd  thickens  ; 
the  streets  get  narrower  and  narrower,  and 
the  houses  taller  and  taller.     There  is  an 
increasing  number  of  mammoth  erections 
set  among  the  shops,  with  barred  lower 
windows,  and  portals  as  Titanic  as  the 
stones  of  which  they  are  constructed.     In 
England  we  should  regard  them  as  prisons, 
notwithstanding  the  scarlet  camellias   in 
the  gardens  beyond  their  portals.     Here 
they  are  palaces,  and  the  grandiose  old 
gentlemen   with   broad    shoulders,   patri- 
archal beards,  cocked  hats,  liveries  of  sky- 
blue  or  claret  color,  and  long  staves  with 
a  knob  of  gold  or  silver  at  the  top,  and 
who  stand  gazing  from  the  palatial  pre- 
cincts upon  the  passers-by  with  a  calmness 
that   would  be  contemptuous  if  it  were 
less  statuesque — these  are  merely  the  door- 
keepers of  the  Roman  nobility.     From 
such    mansioned    streets    you    pass  into 
others  of  a  more  plebeian  kind  ;  and  so 
at  length  you  are  brought  up,  with  a  re- 
sounding crack  of  the  whip,  at  the  porch 
of  your  hotel,  in  the  heart  of  Rome.     Def- 
erential murmurs  and  bent  heads  are  the 
agreeable  but  somewhat  ordinary  tokens 
by  which  the  hotel  signifies  its  welcome  to 
yon. 

No  incident  of  Roman  life  need  nowa- 
days interfere^with  the  pleasure  or  the  ease 


of  the  resident  in  Rome.  Whether  there 
be  or  there  be  not  a  Pope  in  the  Vatican, 
it  may  be  all  one  to  him  :  he  will  be  un- 
der none  of  those  queer  and  troublesome 
restrictions  that  formerly  oppressed  the 
faithfnl  city  during  the  interval  between 
the  death  of  one  Pope  and  the  election  of 
his  successor.  The  gates  of  the  city  were 
then  shut  an  hour  after  sun-down.  Un- 
der a  penalty  of  fifty  crowns,  every  one 
was  obliged  to  burn  candles  at  his  bed- 
room window  through  the  night,  and  con- 
tinue this  futile  sacrifice  of  tallow  until 
the  new  Pope  was  chosen.  Barriers  were 
erected  here  and  there  in  the  streets  lead- 
ing to  the  Vatican,  and  none  could  be 
passed  upon  any  pretext,  except  by  special 
permission  of  the  Papal  Chamberlain  and 
the  Chief  of  the  Police.  As  a  yet  more 
portentous  touch,  the  artillerymen  of 
S.  Angelo  at  such  a  time  stood,  with  lifted 
brands  in  their  hands,  by  the  side  of 
loaded  guns,  the  muzzles  of  which  were 
turned  point-blank  against  the  city  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Tiber.  Even  assuming, 
as  one  well  may,  that  there  was  more  cry 
than  possibility  of  wool  in  such  demon- 
strations, they  were  yet  famously  adapted 
to  alarm  the  nervous,  and  send  them  in 
hasty  flight  elsewhere. 

Instead  of  the  homage  of  an  entire  city 
to  its  spiritual  and  temporal  head,  now- 
adays the  Roman  walls  teem  with  ribald 
pencilliugs  about  the  world's  Primate. 
The  very  pillars  of  the  famous  colonnade 
by  S.  Peter's  testify  of  the  change. 
**  Down  with  the  Pope  !"  '*  The  priests 
to  the  Tiber  1"  are  specimens  of  the 
milder  and  more  polite  kind  of  these  vitu- 
peratory  scrawls.  Every  morning  and 
every  night  the  newspapers  lavish  some 
new  form  of  abuse  upon  his  Holiness  :  it 
may  be  a  paragraph  of  two  lines,  with  a 
sting  in  each  word,  or  a  more  sounding 
diatribe  a  column  or  two  long.  The  Pa- 
pal journals  respond  with  equal  bitterness. 
It  is  profoundly  unedif jing,  and  one  won- 
ders how  it  will  end.  If  the  Vatican  be 
transplanted  root  and  branch  to  London, 
the  Roman  press  will  be  much  at  a  loss  ; 
and  any  less  emphatic  migration  will  fail 
to  protect  the  Pope. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  the  civilian  in 
Rome  who  was  not  a  noble  was  treated 
with  stereotyped  indignity.      No  matter 
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whether  he  was  lawyer,  doctor,  professor, 
schoolmaster,  or  a  citizen  of  means — if  he 
did  not  clothe  himself  in  the  long  coat  of 
an  Abb6,  he  was  good  for  nothing  except 
to  be  taxed.  If  he  could  afford  to  ride  in 
a  carriage,  he  was  compelled  to  paint  it 
black.  This  is  a  sample  of  the  hnmilia- 
tions  which  the  old  Papacy  put  upon  the 
middle  ranks  of  men  :  it  feared  their  in- 
telligence, and  so  it  persecuted  them. 
But  the  tables  have  turned.  The  most 
virulent  of  the  Vatican's  enemies  are  now 
to  be  found  among  this  very  class  of  doc- 
tors and  lawyers  and  professors  whose 
grandsires  bowed  to  the  ecclesiastical 
yoke.  And  in  these  days  it  is  the  cardi- 
nals who  drive  through  the  streets  in  black 
coaches,  drawn  by  black,  long-tailed 
horses,  seeking  what  solace  they  may  find 
in  the  elegant  little  illuminated  breviaries 
the  leaves  of  which  they  turn  with  their 
jewelled  finders  as  they  jostle  amid  the 
throngs  whicn  cast  spleenful  eyes  at  them. 
It  may  be.^doubted  if  even  the  pleb.  of 
Rome  (always  the  Pope's  strongest  and 
steadiest  card)  would,  in  these  days,  fol- 
low placidly,  as  of  yore,  in  the  wake  of 
those  ancient  gilded  carriages  of  the  Car- 
dinals which  were  wont,  during  Conclave 
time,  solemnly  to  transport  their  Emi- 
nences' dinners  to  the  Vatican  ;  and  would, 
in  their  hungry  moments,  be  satisfied  to 
smell  the  steam  that  escaped  from  the 
damask-covered  baskets  which  held  the 
savory  dainties. 

(  One's  earliest  impressions  of  Rome  are 
confessedly  somewhat  flat.  It  is  necessary 
to  roam  at  large  in  the  old  city  for  a 
week  or  two  ben>re  one  can  in  any  degree 
appreciate  its  allurements.  The  endless 
blocks  of  gigantic,  white  houses  which 
now  cover  so  much  of  the  historic  soil, 
and  absorb  so  many  pleasant  antiquarian 
relics  that  to  our  grandsires  were  objects 
of  pilgrimage  and  reverence,  are  a  plague 
to  the  eyes  and  like  ice  to  the  imagina- 
tion. It  really  seems  as  if  the  speculative 
builders  of  King  Humbert's  reign  have 
determined  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all 
the  immortal  ruins  of  the  capital.  One 
would  hardly  be  surprised  if  a  motion 
were  introduced  into  the  Italian  Parlia- 
ment for  permission  to  quarry  in  the  Colos^ 
seum  once  more.  Even  as  building  mate- 
rial, the  ruin  is  still  worth  a  fortune. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  its  removal. 
It  would  aid  the  national  Budget  to  some 
extent ;  it  would  take  away  the  outward 


and  visible  sign  of  what  was  once  a  scan- 
dal upon  humanity ;  and  it  would  leave 
another  acre  or  two  of  land  available  for 
sale  on  behalf  of  the  nation  as  '^  excellent 
building  sites  in  a  convenient  pait  of  the 
city,  in  constant  communication,  by  train 
and  omnibus,  with  all  the  chief  gates  and 
thoroughfares." 

The  absurd  thing  about  this  building 
mania  is  that  the  houses  fast  being 
**  perched  upon  all  these  great  relics  of 
old  time,  like  a  mushroom  on  a  dead  oak," 
find  no  tenants.  The  population  of  Rome 
has  certainly  swelled  amazingly  since  Vic- 
tor Emanuel's  day  ;  but  the  city  itself 
has  enlai^ed  upon  a  scale  yet  vaster.  And 
so  there  they  stand,  these  huge,  empty  hives 
for  the  men  and  women  of  a  future  gen- 
eration I  One  is  almost  comforted  by  the 
reflection  that  the  financiers  who  put  their 
money  in  such  miserable  ventures  have 
come  face  to  face  with  ruin  as  a  result  of 
their  audacity. 

By-and-by,  however,  one  sees  through 
this  pretentious  modem  mantle  of  Rome. 
At  the  outset,  perhaps,  we  clap 

Our  hands,  and  cry,  *'  Eureka,"  it  is  clear, 
When  but  some  false  mirage  of  ruin  rises 
near : 

for  example,  the  skeleton  of  a  house  which 
the  destroying  masons  have  left  standing 
cheek-by-jowl  with  a  bit  of  a  wall  of  the 
time  of  Cato.  But  soon  we  learn  how  to 
thread  the  maze,  and  then,  slowly,  piece 
by  piece,  one  is  able  to  reconstruct  the 
Rome  of  the  past  with  some  contentment 
to  the  fancy.  It  is  mortally  hard  to  dis- 
cover where  each  of  the  seven  famous  hills 
begins  and  ends  :  the  houses  are  so  high, 
and  the  hills  so  low,  and  the  valleys  be- 
tween them  have  been  so  tampered  with 
by  subterranean  forces  and  the  depositors 
of  urban  rubbish  :  yet  that  too  is  possible 
after  a  time  ;  and  then  the  glamour  of 
past  ages  sets  its  fascination  upon  the 
scene. 

Let  us  see  lightly  how  life  goes  on  in 
this  venerable,  chaotic  city,  whose  des- 
tinies are^now,  as  never  they  were,  in  an 
active  state  of  transition. 

We  may  assume  that  it  is  Lent.  The 
Carnival  is  over ;  and  a  good  thing  too. 
A  man  must  be  surprisingly  fond  of  old 
institutions  to  have  an  affection  for  this 
mournful,  spiritless  survival  of  an  ancient 
custom  ;  or  he  must  be  gifted  with  a 
singular  taste  for  flowers  if  he  likes  being 
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ROME    AND    THE    BOMANS. 


Upon  first  acquaintance,  Rome  is  now 
like  any  other  largo  European  capital. 
You  thunder  into  a  great,  vaulted  railway 
station,  lighted  by  electricity,  skirmish 
with  the  two  or  three  porters  who  pester 
you  with  their  attentions,  give  up  your 
ticket,  assure  the  civic  customs  officers 
that  you  have  neither  eggs  nor  butter  in 
your  portmanteau,  resign  yourself  and 
your  luggage  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a 
carman,  and  drive  through  a  number  of 
long  streets  bordered  by  tall  houses  and 
attractive  shops.  Here  and  there  you  see 
a  fountain  :  if  it  is  night,  the  water  scin- 
tillates pallidly  under  the  glow  of  more 
electric  light ;  if  it  is  day,  men  and  boys 
sit  with  their  legs  dangling  about  it.  Full- 
lunged  urchins  din  you  with  entreaties  to 
buy  their  newspapers — The  Tribune,  The 
Voice  of  Truth,  Don  Quixote,  and  so 
forth.  The  stiff  springs  of  your  car,  and 
the  rough  paving-stones  of  the  streets,  do 
not  lull  you  into  a  state  of  tranquil  beati- 
tude such  as  would  befit  your  entrance  into 
so  immortal  a  city.  The  crowd  thickens  ; 
the  streets  get  narrower  and  narrower,  and 
the  houses  taller  and  taller.  There  is  an 
increasing  number  of  mammoth  erections 
set  among  the  shops,  with  barred  lower 
windows,  and  portals  as  Titanic  as  the 
stones  of  which  they  are  constructed.  In 
England  we  should  regard  them  as  prisons, 
notwithstanding  the  scarlet  camellias  in 
the  gardens  beyond  their  portals.  Here 
they  are  palaces,  and  the  grandiose  old 
gentlemen  with  broad  shoulders,  patri- 
archal beards,  cocked  hats,  liveries  of  sky- 
blue  or  claret  color,  apd  long  staves  with 
a  knob  of  gold  or  silver  at  the  top,  and 
who  stand  gazing  from  the  palatial  pre- 
cincts upon  the  passers-by  with  a  calmness 
that  would  be  contemptuous  if  it  were 
less  statuesque — these  are  merely  the  door- 
keepers of  the  Roman  nobility.  From 
such  mansioned  streets  you  pass  into 
others  of  a  more  plebeian  kind  ;  and  so 
at  length  you  are  brought  up,  with  a  re- 
sounding crack  of  the  whip,  at  the  porch 
of  your  hotel,  in  the  heart  of  Rome.  Def- 
erential murmurs  and  bent  heads  are  the 
agreeable  but  somewhat  ordinary  tokens 
by  which  the  hotel  signifies  its  welcome  to 
you. 

No  incident  of  Roman  life  need  nowa- 
days inteifere^with  the  pleasure  or  the  ease 


of  the  resident  in  Rome.  Whether  there 
be  or  there  be  not  a  Pope  in  the  Vatican, 
it  may  be  all  one  to  him  :  he  will  be  un- 
der none  of  those  queer  and  troublesome 
restrictions  that  formerly  oppressed  the 
faithful  city  during  the  interval  between 
the  death  of  one  Pope  and  the  election  of 
his  successor.  The  gates  of  the  city  were 
then  shut  an  hour  f^ter  sun-down.  Un- 
der a  penalty  of  fifty  crowns,  every  one 
was  obliged  to  burn  candles  at  his  bed- 
room window  through  the  night,  and  con- 
tinue this  futile  sacrifice  of  tallow  until 
the  new  Pope  was  chosen.  Barriers  were 
erected  here  and  there  in  the  streets  lead- 
ing to  the  Vatican,  and  none  could  be 
passed  upon  any  pretext,  except  by  special 
permission  of  the  Papal  Chamberlain  and 
the  Chief  of  the  Police.  As  a  yet  more 
portentous  touch,  the  artillerymen  of 
S.  Angelo  at  such  a  time  stood,  with  lifted 
brands  in  their  hands,  by  the  side  of 
loaded  guns,  the  muzzles  of  which  were 
turned  point-blank  against  the  city  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Tiber.  Even  a^nming, 
as  one  well  may,  that  there  was  more  cry 
than  possibility  of  wool  in  such  demon- 
strations, they  were  yet  famously  adapted 
to  alarm  the  nervous,  and  send  them  in 
hasty  flight  elsewhere. 

Instead  of  the  homage  of  an  entire  city 
to  its  spiritual  and  temporal  head,  now- 
adays the  Roman  walls  teem  with  ribald 
pencillings  about  the  world's  Primate. 
The  very  pillars  of  the  famous  colonnade 
by  S.  Peter's  testify  of  the  change. 
"  Down  with  the  Pope  !"  "  The  priests 
to  the  Tiber  1"  are  specimens  of  the 
milder  and  more  polite  kind  of  these  vitu- 
peratory  scrawls.  Every  morning  and 
every  night  the  newspapers  lavish  some 
new  form  of  abuse  upon  his  Holiness  :  it 
may  be  a  paragraph  of  two  lines,  with  a 
sting  in  each  word,  or  a  more  sounding 
diatribe  a  column  or  two  long.  The  Pa- 
pal journals  respond  with  equal  bitterness. 
It  is  profoundly  unedif jing,  and  one  won- 
ders how  it  will  end.  If  the  Vatican  be 
transplanted  root  and  branch  to  London, 
the  Roman  press  will  be  much  at  a  loss  ; 
and  any  less  emphatic  migration  will  fail 
to  protect  the  Pope. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  the  civilian  in 
Rome  who  was  not  a  noble  was  treated 
with  stereotyped  indignity.      No  matter 
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whether  he  was  lawyer,  doctor,  professor, 
schoolmaster,  or  a  citizen  of  means — if  he 
did  not  clothe  himself  in  the  long  coat  of 
an  Ahh6,  he  was  good  for  nothing  except 
to  be  taxed.  If  he  could  afford  to  ride  in 
a  carriage,  he  was  compelled  to  paint  it 
black.  This  is  a  sample  of  the  hamilia- 
tions  which  the  old  Papacy  put  upon  the 
middle  ranks  of  men  :  it  feared  their  in- 
telligence, and  so  it  persecuted  them. 
But  the  tables  have  turned.  The  roost 
virulent  of  the  Vatican's  enemies  are  now 
to  be  found  among  this  very  class  of  doc- 
tors and  lawyers  and  professors  whose 
grandsires  bowed  to  the  ecclesiastical 
yoke.  And  in  these  days  it  is  the  cardi- 
nals who  drive  through  the  streets  in  black 
coaches,  drawn  by  black,  long-tailed 
horses,  seeking  what  solace  they  may  find 
in  the  elegant  little  illuminated  breviaries 
the  leaves  of  which  they  turn  with  their 
jewelled  fingers  as  they  jostle  amid  the 
throngs  which  cast  spleenful  eyes  at  them. 
It  may  be^doubted  if  even  the  pleb.  of 
Rome  (always  the  Pope's  strongest  and 
steadiest  card)  would,  in  these  days,  fol- 
low placidly,  as  of  yore,  in  the  wake  of 
those  ancient  gilded  carriages  of  the  Car- 
dinals which  were  wont,  during  Conclave 
time,  solemnly  to  transport  their  Emi- 
nences' dinners  to  the  Vatican  ;  and  would, 
in  their  hungry  moments,  be  satisfied  to 
smell  the  steam  that  escaped  from  the 
damask-covered  baskets  which  held  the 
savory  dainties. 

•  One's  earliest  impressions  of  Rome  are 
confessedly  somewhat  flat.  It  is  necessary 
to  roam  at  large  in  the  old  city  for  a 
week  or  two  before  one  can  in  any  degree 
appreciate  its  allurements.  The  endless 
blocks  of  gigantic,  white  houses  which 
now  cover  so  much  of  the  historic  soil, 
and  absorb  so  many  pleasant  antiquarian 
relics  that  to  our  grandsires  were  objects 
of  pilgrimage  and  reverence,  are  a  plague 
to  the  eyes  and  like  ice  to  the  imagina- 
tion. It  really  seems  as  if  the  speculative 
builders  of  King  Humbert's  reign  have 
determined  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all 
the  immortal  ruins  of  the  capital.  One 
would  hardly  be  surprised  if  a  motion 
were  introduced  into  the  Italian  Parlia- 
ment for  permission  to  quarry  in  the  Colos^ 
seum  once  more.  Even  as  building  mate- 
rial, the  ruin  is  still  worth  a  fortune. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  its  removal. 
It  would  aid  the  national  Budget  to  some 
extent ;  it  would  take  away  the  outward 


and  visible  sign  of  what  was  once  a  scan- 
dal upon  humanity  ;  and  it  would  leave 
another  acre  or  two  of  land  available  for 
sale  on  behalf  of  the  nation  as  '^  excellent 
building  sites  in  a  convenient  pait  of  the 
city,  in  constant  communication,  by  train 
and  omnibus,  with  all  the  chief  gates  and 
thoroughfares." 

The  absurd  thing  about  this  building 
mania  is  that  the  houses  fast  being 
''  perched  upon  all  these  great  relics  of 
old  time,  like  a  mushroom  on  a  dead  oak," 
find  no  tenants.  The  population  of  Rome 
has  certainly  swelled  amazingly  since  Vic- 
tor Emanuel's  day  ;  but  the  city  itself 
has  enlarged  upon  a  scale  yet  vaster.  And 
so  there  they  stand,  these  huge,  empty  hives 
for  the  men  and  women  of  a  future  gen- 
eration !  One  is  almost  comforted  by  the 
reflection  that  the  financiers  who  put  their 
money  in  such  miserable  ventures  have 
come  face  to  face  with  ruin  as  a  result  of 
their  audacity. 

By-and-by,  however,  one  sees  through 
this  pretentious  modem  mantle  of  Rome. 
At  the  outset,  perhaps,  we  clap 

Our  hands,  and  cry,  *'  Eureka,'*  it  is  clear, 
When  but  some  false  mirage  of  rain  rises 
near : 

for  example,  the  skeleton  of  a  house  which 
the  destroying  masons  have  left  standing 
cheek-by-jowl  with  a  bit  of  a  wall  of  the 
time  of  Cato.  But  soon  we  learn  how  to 
thread  the  maze,  and  then,  slowly,  piece 
by  piece,  one  is  able  to  reconstruct  the 
Rome  of  the  past  with  some  contentment 
to  the  fancy.  It  is  mortally  hard  to  dis- 
cover where  each  of  the  seven  famous  hills 
begins  and  ends  :  the  houses  are  so  high, 
and  the  hills  so  low,  and  the  valleys  be- 
tween them  have  been  so  tampered  with 
by  subterranean  forces  and  the  depositors 
of  urban  rubbish  :  yet  that  too  is  possible 
after  a  time  ;  and  then  the  glamour  of 
past  ages  sets  its  fascination  upon  the 
scene. 

Let  us  see  lightly  how  life  goes  on  in 
this  venerable,  chaotic  city,  whose  des- 
tinies are^now,  as  never  they  were,  in  an 
active  state  of  transition. 

We  may  assume  that  it  is  Lent.  The 
Carnival  is  over ;  and  a  good  thing  too. 
A  man  must  be  surprisingly  fond  of  old 
institutions  to  have  an  affection  for  this 
mournful,  spiritless  survival  of  an  ancient 
custom  ;  or  he  must  be  gifted  with  a 
singular  taste  for  flowers  if  he  likes  being 
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hit  in  the  face  with  bruised  nosegays  that 
have  been  flung  to  and  fro  for  hours,  or 
bunches  of  greens  that  look  like  the  dkbris 
of  a  market- hall.  The  masks  themselves 
are  well  enough.  They,  at  any  rate,  are 
not  aggressive  ;  and  if  they  choose  to  play 
the  fool  for  the  public  entertainment,  it 
were  ungenerous  in  the  public  to  upbraid 
them.  Cardboard  noses,  swords  of  wood, 
and  divers  fantastic  garbs,  do  give  color 
to  the  streets ;  and  one  cannot  but  admire 
the  courage  of  the  gentle  damsels  who  go 
hither  and  thither  in  motley,  with  their 
marvellously  long  black  hair  down  their 
backs.  But  the  masquerade  balls  are 
now  poor  affairs,  in  spite  of  all  the  exer- 
tions of  the  committee.  If  you  whisper 
your  artless  confidences  to  a  creature 
whose  disguise  makes  her  seem  fair,  you 
are  sure,  if  you  persevere,  to  find  that  she 
is  nearer  forty  than  twenty.  None  but 
they  who  have  experienced  it  can  estimate 
the  horror  of  such  a  calamity. 

Adieu,  then,  to  the  Carnival.  All  the 
Romans  say  that  it  is  a  dying  institution, 
and  many  wish  it  a  speedy  and  ha[»py  re- 
lease. It  is  no  longer  the  vogue  to  send 
riderless  horses  galloping  down  the  Corso 
(the  Regent  Street  of  Rome).  The  bat- 
tles of  greenstuff  and  the  contagion  of 
buffoonery  will  soon  be  equally  out  of 
fashion.  Italy  means  to  be  practical  after 
the  model  of  northern  nations,  now  that 
she  has  a  king  and  is  a  settled  country. 
8he  is  getting  ashamed  of  all  her  moods 
of  levity,  even  as  she  is  ashamed  of  her 
former  superstitious  regard  for  the  Pope. 

As  one  who  designs  to  get  on  close 
terms  with  the  great  city,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed that  you  have  left  your  hotel  and 
taken  a  room  in  the  artists'  quarter.  It 
may  not  be  luxurious,  but  it  is  sure  to  be 
costly.  You  are  told  of  the  fabulous  in- 
crease in  the  expense  of  living  since  Italy 
became  a  kingdom.  Alfieri,  about  a  hun- 
dred years  back,  hired  a  furnished  palace 
in  the  Via  Viminale  for  ten  dollars  a 
month.  In  Pias  the  Ninth's  time,  a  suite 
of  rooms  which  now  lets  for  two  hundred 
francs  could  be  had  for  fifty  francs.  It  is 
the  same  with  other  expenses  :  they  have 
doubled,  trebled,  or  quadrupled,  in  the 
last  twenty  years.  Your  landlady  makes 
you  understand  that  the  view  from  one  of 
your  windows  into  a  convent  garden  adds 
five  francs  weekly  to  your  bill.  In  the 
old  days,  the  mother  superior  of  the  con- 
vent would  have  got  an  injunction  to  re- 


strain you  from  using  your  eyes  in  her 
direction  :  either  the  window  would  have 
to  be  blocked  up,  or  it  would  be  a  penal 
offence  for  you  to  appear  at  it.  But,  as 
it  is,  you  are  free  to  gaze  as  much  as  you 
please  at  the  orange- trees  and  cabbages 
below  you  ;  you  may  loll  on  your  win- 
dow-sill, smoking  cigarettes  and  looking 
at  the  moon,  all  through  the  night ;  and 
if  you  can  make  a  picture,  or  take  an  in- 
stantaneous photograph,  of  any  of  the 
nuns,  no  one  will  charge  you  with  sacri- 
lege, or  think  nowadays  of  applying  to  the 
Pope  that  you  may  be  incarcerated. 

It  is,  on  the  whole,  an  agreeable  room, 
though  you  do  have  to  climb  to  it  by  a 
narrow,  tortuous,  stone  staircase  like  that 
of  a  dungeon,  and  which,  being  destitute 
of  light,  after  dark  breaks  your  shins  reg- 
ularly twice  or  thrice  a  week.  For  neigh- 
bors, you  have  a  Norwegian  sculptor  over- 
head— a  noisy  fellow  who  seldom  goes  to 
bed  before  three  a.m.  ;  a  German  student 
of  afchseology  on  the  same  fiat — a  sensi- 
ble, mild  youth,  of  whom  you  cannot 
think  in  disassociation  from  his  spectacles 
and  the  big  books  under  his  arm  ;  and, 
beneath  you,  a  Dane  of  indefinite  pur^ 
poses.  Your  atmosphere  is  therefore  ad- 
mirably Teutonic.  The  walls  of  your 
room  are  painted  in  fresco  by  your  pred- 
ecessor, who  lived  beyond  his  means,  be- 
came penniless,  and  eventnally  thus  worked 
out  the  dregs  of  his  bill — to  the  stern  dis- 
satisfaction of  your  landlady,  who  asks 
you  to  pay  her  a  month  in  advance.  You 
judge  the  unfortunate  artist  to  have  been 
a  man  of  some  natural  genius,  but  that 
his  imagination  would  have  served  him 
better  with  a  bridle.  Not  every  painter 
finds  his  vocation  in  Rome,  or  is  able  to 
learn  from  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael 
what  their  works  are  supposed  to  be  able 
to  teach  him. 

In  this  room,  then,  yon  keep  your  books 
and  shirts — the  Lares  and  Penates  of  the 
tourist ;  and  this  is  your  anchor  in  the 
bustling,  multiform  city. 

One  does  not  rise  early  in  Rome,  unless 
one  is  much  pressed  for  time.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  pity,  for  the  sun,  here  as  elsewhere, 
touches  the  world  with  tender  tints  at  its 
first  appearing ;  and  the  broken  palaces 
of  the  CsBsars  on  the  Palatine  'Hill,  and 
the  long,  striding  arches  of  the  aqueducts 
on  the  green  Campagna,  are  passing  fair 
to  see,  with  the  morning  fiush  upon  them. 
But  in  Lent  the  dawn  is  apt  to  come  with 
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a  chill  in  the  narrow  streets,  and  red  are 
the  noses  of  the  devout  who  leave  their 
beds  betimes  in  response  to  the  clamor  of 
church  belU. 

You  will  not  be  culpably  lazy,  therefore, 
if  you  are  content  to  take  your  coffee  at 
nine  o'clock.  The  little  girl  of  the  house 
will  bring  it  to  you — she  has  stood  model 
to  her  mother's  lodgers  during  the  last 
two  years ;  or,  if  you  like,  you  may  ac- 
company the  Dane  to  a  small  dairy  at  a 
street- corner.  Here  it  is  possible  to  have 
rolls  and  butter,  an  egg  and  coffee,  for 
threepence-halfpenny  ;  a  true  triumph  of 
economy.  Perhaps,  however,  it  were 
more  dignified  to  go  to  the  Oaf 6  Greco, 
still,  as  in  Taine's  time,  the  rendezvous  of 
the  artists.  These  Raphaels  in  embryo 
are  hearty,  talkative  youths  of  all  ages  : 
even  the  gray  beards  among  them  are  boys 
in  vivacity.  There  is  no  luxury  here. 
You  pay  three-halfpence  for  your  coffee, 
and  a  penny  for  a  ^'  maritozzo"  (a  Lenten 
bun,  with  infrequent  plums  in  it).  The 
company  and  its  traditions  suffice  to  give 
distinction  to  the  Cafe  Greco. 

Glancing  through  the  morning  paper 
over  your  coffee,  you  learn  how  Rome 
stands  toward  the  world  on  this  particular 
March  or  April  day.  If  your  paper  is  ag- 
gressively secular  in  tone,  you  weary  of 
its  constant  unchivalrons  assaults  upon  the 
Pope.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  comes 
from  a  source  inspired  by  the  Vatican, 
you  scan  sundry  dry  proclamations  in 
Latin,  and  read  of  the  sensation  made  by 
the  Lenten  preacher  of  the  year.  The 
day  may  chance  to  be  early  in  April.  In 
that  case,  the  paper  tells  certain  waggish 
stories  about  the  ^'  pesci"  by  which  con- 
fiding Romans  have  been  deceived  on  the 
first  of  the  month.  In  Italy  *'  an  April 
fish"  is  the  equivalent  of  our  April  fool- 
ing. Some  of  the  fishing  is  done  on  an 
heroic  scale.  For  instance,  the  other  year 
fifty  printed  circulars  were  sent  to  influ- 
ential professors,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  requesting  their  attendance  at  an 
important  scientific  assembly  in  the  capi- 
tal. Several  of  the  professors  were  men 
of  immense  fame,  but  guileless  nature  : 
they  travelled  to  Rome,  and  discovered 
the  cheat.  Another  *'pesce"  is  more 
amusing.  A  number  of  fathers  of  boys 
at  a  school  in  Rome  received  letters  pur- 
porting to  be  written  by  the  principal  of 
the  school,  complaining  of  the  misde- 
meanors of  their  children,  and  asking  the 


favor  of  an  interview.  The  misdemeanor 
was  in  each  case  so  grave  that  it  seemed 
to  make  expulsion  advisable.  Well,  the 
principal  welcomed  the  first  of  these  irate 
parents  with  becoming  gravity  and  some 
surprise.  But  no  sooner  was  one  parent 
southed  than  another  was  announoed. 
The  poor  gentleman  spent  a  miserable 
corning. 

Leaving  the  Caf^s  Greco,  you  find  your- 
self involved  in  a  stream  of  men  and  wom- 
en, all  eddying  in  one  direction.  There 
is  no  doubting  their  goal.  The  camp- 
stools  and  prayer-books  in  their  hands  re- 
mind yon  of  the  Franciscan  friar  specially 
licensed  by  his  Holiness  to  preach  ser- 
mons in  the  church  of  S.  Carlo,  by  the 
Corso,  daily  during  Lent.  These  sermons 
are  a  veritable  crusade  in  Rome  :  they  are 
the  talk  of  the  town.  The  friar  looks 
well  in  the  pulpit,  in  his  brown  gown  and 
cord,  and  he  is  a  past  master  in  oratory. 
Until  he  speaks,  he  resembles  in  a  singu- 
lar degree  one  of  Rabelais'  wassailers  ; 
but  the  magic  of  his  voice  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  smile  soon  make  one  unmindful 
of  his  ruddy  face  and  full  lips  ;  and  when 
you  have  heard  him  for  ten  minutes,  yon 
scarcely  marvel  that  the  ladies  of  Rome, 
from  Queen  Margarita  downward,  have 
gone  wild  about  him. 

It  is  nothing  less  than  that.  Never 
have  you  stru^led  in  so  perfumed  and 
aristocratic  a  crowd  as  this  outsMe  the 
doors  of  S.  Carlo  an  honr  before  the  ser- 
mon  time.  There  are  old  ladies  in  it  as 
well  as  young  :  they  came  hither  in  their 
carriages ;  but  even  their  lackeys  cannot 
protect  them,  and  cruel  is  the  ordeal  they 
and  their  silks  and  jewels,  smelling-bot- 
tles, camp-stools,  and  prayer-books  have 
to  undergo  ere  they  can  get  into  the 
church.  Once  in,  however,  they  speed 
to  a  vantage  position  in  the  spacious  nave, 
set  down  their  stools,  breathe  with  relief, 
and  wait  patiently.  By-and  by,  the 
throng  of  those  who  have  no  camp-stools 
thickens  around  them,  and  they  are  in 
peril  of  suffocation  where  they  sit,  like 
beings  in  a  well.  But  they  brave  all 
risks,  and  when  one  of  them  faints,  and 
is  with  difficulty  removed,  another  takes 
her  place. 

Who  shall  presume  to  say  that  the 
friar's  influence  is  not  obtained  by  the 
most  legitimate  and  natural  of  means  ? 
He  speaks  from  the  heart,  and  therefore 
his  words  go  to  the  heart     It  is  said  that 
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his  early  life  was  romantic^  and  that  he 
suifered  much  in  many  -ways  before  he 
entered  the  cloister.  If  the  pamphleteers 
are  to  be  believed,  as  a  youth  he  fought 
strenuously  under  Garibaldi ,  and  as  a  man 
he  loved  and  won  the  love  of  a  beautiful 
girl,  the  daughter  of  a  noble.  He  was 
wounded  in  battle,  and  his  beloved  was 
married,  against  her  will  and  in  spite  of 
her  menaces,  to  a  man  of  her  own  rank  in 
life.  On  the  day  of  her  marriage,  she 
took  poison  and  died.  The  friar,  as  a 
soldier,  then  made  occasion  to  quarrel 
with  the  husband  who  had  robbed  him  of 
his  dearest  hopes  :  he  challenged  him,  and 
shot  him  dead  in  a  dual.  After  this 
came  remorse  and  repentance,  and  at 
length  he  turned  his  back  on  the  world 
that  had  treated  him  so  ill,  and  entered 
the  monastery  of  which  he  is  now  the 
most  distinguished  member.  If  there  be 
truth  in  the  tale — and  there  well  may  be 
— how  should  it  not  deepen  the  interest 
with  which  these  fair,  proud  daughters 
and  matrons  of  old  Rome  lift  their  dark 
eyes  to  him  in  his  pulpit  ?  He  draws 
tears  and  sobs  from  them  like  no  other 
preacher,  and  they,  who  love  emotion  as 
a  cat  loves  warmth,  are  duly  grateful  to 
him. 

As  for  their  obdurate,  incredulous  hus- 
bands and  brothers,  they  shrug  their 
shoulders  at  all  this  enthusiasm.  They 
do  not  like  the  disturbance  of  household 
arrangements  which  this  daily  sitting  at 
the  friar* s  feet  involves.  It  is  a  revolu- 
tion. Worse  still,  the  ladies  wish  the  friar 
to  be  their  confessor  as  well  as  their  most 
favored  preacher.  They  are  received  in 
the  bare  little  room  of  the  monastery,  in 
which  the  Franciscan  greets  his  visitors 
one  by  one.  It  contains  a  rush- bottomed 
chair,  a  divan,  and  a  table  covered  with  a 
green  cloth — ^that  is  all.  Here,  in  hope 
and  earnestness,  the  influence  of  the  friar's 
sermons  is  seconded  by  words  spoken  face 
to  face  in  solitude. 

One  day  a  bombshell  bursts  in  the 
church  during  the  sermon.  It  kills  no 
one,  but  certain  of  the  ladies  swoon.  The 
friar  pauses  for  a  moment  to  see  through 
the  smoke  what  has  happened  ;  then  he 
reassures  his  congregation,  and  continues 
his  sermon.  At  another  time  some  cow- 
ardly cur  throws  a  bowl  of  filth  over  him 
as  he  is  going  from  the  church  to  the 
monastery.  But  the  preacher  is  not  to  be 
discouraged.     ''  I  should  be  snrpiised  in- 


deed," he  says,  '^  if  they  did  not  do  some- 
thing of  the  kind.  These  are  times  in 
which  one  must  be  prepared  for  all 
things." 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  tender,  im- 
pressionable hearts  of  women  should 
yearn  toward  such  a  man.  Whether,  as 
some  say,  all  his  eloquence  is  designed  to 
work  insidiously  on  tnehalf  of  the  temporal 
power,  or  whether  he  is  merely  concerned 
in  making  bad  people  good  and  the  good 
better,  he  succeeds  in  stirring  Rome  as 
she  has  not  been  stirred  for  years.  And 
so,  toward  noon,  the  sermon  ends,  and 
the  crowd  disperses,  with  low  echoings  of 
the  choicest  of  the  friar's  words.  Out- 
side the  church  there  are  shouts  innumer- 
able of  '^  Complete  and  authentic  life  of 
Father ,  only  a  penny  I"  and  "  Yes- 
terday's sermon — special  version  1"  This 
is  fame  with  a  vengeance.  The  booklets 
sell  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  And  yet 
the  cry  is  that  Rome  is  an  infidel  city  I 
**  Gallantry,"  it  is  said,  '^  has  departed 
from  men  of  the  world,  and  taken  refuge 
in  the  monastery  !"  This  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  un  kindest  cut  of  all  to  the 
soul  of  a  thoroughbred  Roman,  the  great- 
grandson  of  the  dandies  whom  Parini  has 
limned  so  well,  sacrificing  to  the  ladies  all 
their  hours  and  aspirations. 

It  is  now  time  to  breakfast  in  earnest. 
The  friar's  sermons  are  as  exhausting  to 
his  congregation  as  to  himself.  The 
man  who  can  go  straight  from  the  church 
to  a  picture-gallery  may  be  envied  for  his 
hardihood,  but  must  not  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample. Never  mind  the  beggars  who  ac- 
cost you  for  coppers  on  your  way  to  the 
eating-house.  They  are  stout,  hearty 
rogues  as  a  rule,  with  a  rare  trick  of  groan- 
ing afflictingly  at  sight  of  a  stranger.  Not 
so  long  ago,  one  of  them  used  to  ride 
daily  into  Rome,  on  his  own  cob,  from 
his  country  seat.  He  amassed  a  respect- 
able fortune  by  sitting,  with  outstretched 
palms,  on  the  stone  steps  which  ascend 
from  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  gave  his 
daughter  a  dowry  of  a  thousand  crowns. 
That,  however,  was  in  the  days  of  the 
popes,  when  mendicity  was  a  recognized 
profession,  quite  as  reputable  as  law  or 
medicine. 

The  waiters  of  Rome  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  urbanity.  Yon  are 
treated  with  princely  courtesy  by  the  gen- 
tle old  man  in  a  swallow-tail  coat  who 
comes  forward  to  relieve    you  of  your 
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cloak  with  his  chillblained  fingers.  Fancy 
having  chiilblains  in  Rome,  where  no  one 
thinks  of  suggesting  that  you  would  like  a 
fire  in  your  room,  though  the  wind  blow 
nippingly  from  the  snow  on  Mount  Sor- 
acte,  and  there  be  a  film  of  real  ice  on 
the  gutters  1  So  it  is,  however,  and,  with 
a  murmur  about  the  weather,  the  old  fel- 
low marshals  you  to  a  table,  takes  your 
order  for  wine,  and  perhaps  asks  if  you 
will  breakfast  as  a  good  Catholic,  or  with- 
out scruple  in  the  matter  of  meat.  In 
these  days  you  may  follow  your  humor, 
though  a  hundred  years  ago  it  was  an 
offence  punishable  with  eight  days^  im- 
prisonment to  eat  a  beefsteak  when  you 
ought,  according  to  the  calendar,  to  eat 
salt  fish. 

What  a  chatter  your  neighbors  at  yon- 
der table  are  making  !  They  consist  of 
six  youths,  freckled  and  spectacled,  and 
one  pretty  girl,  whose  fair  hair  and  blue 
eyes  whisper  of  her  northern  home.  Evi- 
dently students^  the  entire  seven.  The 
young  lady  sits  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  accepts  the  homage  of  her  compan- 
ions' eyes  and  tongues  with  exquisite  com- 
placency. What  would  her  mother  say, 
one  wonders^  if  she  knew  how  lavishly 
her  pretty  daughter  was  studying  experi- 
ence in  Rome  ?  Art  means  more  to  some 
people  than  to  others,  yet  we  will  go  bail 
the  girl  is  as  good  as  she  looks,  and  as 
worthy  to  inspire  an  ideal  on  canvas  or  in 
marble  as  anything  of  flesh  and  blood 
may  be. 

Who,  on  the  other  hand,  are  those  five 
voluble  gentlemen  who  gesticulate  so  flor- 
idly while  they  talk,  or  rather  declaim,  to 
each  other  at  the  next  table  ?  The  old 
waiter  tells  you  in  a  twinkling.  They  are 
B,  C,  D,  R,  and  F,  all  members  of  Parlia- 
ment :  a  group  of  notorious  irreconcila- 
bles,  at  present  in  a  difficulty  with  the 
Government.  C,  in  particular,  is  a  house- 
hold word  in  the  newspapers.  Ue  is  a 
small,  dark  man  from  the  Abruzzi,  with 
passion  and  generosity  writ  large  on  his 
face.  These  senators  pay  two  francs 
apiece  for  their  meal  (including  wine), 
and  when  the  door  has  swung  upon  their 
backs,  as  they  return  to  the  House,  you 
are  perhaps  surprised,  though  not  greatly 
concerned,  to  hear  that  their  combined 
gratuity  to  the  waiter  amounts  to  but  five- 
pence. 

And  now  it  is  well  to  be  industrious  in 
use  of  such  of  the  piirae  of  the  day  as 


still  remains  at  your  disposal.  The  lively 
blue  of  the  strip  of  the  heavens  above  the 
houses  is  suggestive  of  warmth  ;  but  to 
you,  in  the  narrow,  sunless  byway  of  the 
city,  the  cold  breath  of  the  breeze  belies 
the  heavens. 

A  car  is  ready  for  you  at  the  street- 
comer,  and  the  driver  will  be  enchanted 
to  rattle  yon  anywhere  within  Rome's 
boundaries  for  a  sixpence.  Perchance  he 
spies  the  foreigner  in  you,  and  says  word 
of  a  friend  of  his,  eminently  qualified  to 
act  as  cicerone.  But  be  deaf  to  that 
prompting,  unless  you  have  no  confidence 
in  yourself.  * '  The  history  of  the  ruins 
of  Rome,"  it  has  been  well  said  by  a 
Spaniard,  ^'  is,  in  the  mouths  of  the  ig- 
norant, often  a  real  ruin  of  history." 

You  pass  at  a  gallop  palaces,  churches^ 
and  fountains  by  the  score.  Your  driver 
nimbly  points  with  his  whip  stock  at  one 
object  after  another.  He  gives  it  its 
name — more  he  cannot  do.  It  is  for  you 
to  put  the  flesh  on  the  dry  bones.  What 
profit  is  it  to  you,  for  example,  to  know 
that  this  great  mass  of  columns  and  rocks, 
and  statues,  a  hundred  feet  high,  with  the 
water  gushing  from  it  in  three  broad 
streams,  and  falling  from  basin  to  basin  ia 
a  double  cascade,  is  called  the  Fontana  di 
Trevi  f  It  is  more  to  the  point  to  know 
that  here  Alfieri  used  to  come  of  a  morn- 
ing, long  before  his  brother  aristocrats 
were  out  of  bed,  and  sit  eating  bread  and 
cheese,  and  thinking,  to  the  sound  of  the 
water's  roar.  And  roar  it  does  like  a 
storm-bound  sea,  so  that  one  marvels  how 
the  citizens  of  the  neighborhood  sleep  in 
the  night.  It  is  the  purest  water  in  Rome» 
and,  as  such,  is  favored  by  the  nobility^ 
One  day,  however,  they  found  a  dead 
drunkard  in  it,  which  for  a  time  affected 
the  appetite  of  those  whose  taps  connect 
with  it.  There  are  a  myriad  of  fountains 
in  Rome,  but  none,  if  you  have  acquired 
a  passion  for  the  old  city,  of  so  much 
consequence  to  you  as  this  ;  for  on  the 
morning  when  your  fate  compels  you  to 
leave  the  dear  place,  if  you  come  hither 
and  cast  a  copper  coin  into  its  broad  ba- 
sin, you  propitiate  destiny  on  your  behalf. 
It  is  believed  by  so  doing  that  you  assure 
your  return  to  Rome. 

You  ask  your  driver  to  carry  you  to  the 
Vatican  by  a  circuitous  route.  It  is  not 
surprising  therefore,  if,  after  a  few  min- 
utes spent  in  devious  alleys,  only  just  wide 
enough  for  your  car,  you  chance  upon  an 
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open,  depressed  area  between  houses  and 
churches,  bearing  a  double  line  of  broken 
pillars  and  plinths  set  in  the  wot  ground, 
various  monstrous  pieces  of  granite  lying 
amid  the  pillars,  and  a  glorious,  uninjured 
column  in  the  midst,  with  a  railing  at  its 
summit,  and  a  statue  as  a  finial.  Four  or 
five  cats  are  the  sole  inhabitants  of  this 
parallelogram  of  classical  space.  The 
Forum  of  Trajan  is  a  sweet  place  for  their 
antics,  whether  they  play  "  catch  who 
can"  with  each  other,  or  find  adequate 
pastime  in  the  pursuit  of  their  own  indi- 
vidual tails. 

After  the  Forum  you  reach  another  open 
space — that  of  the  Piazza  di  Navona,  with 
shops  and  palaces  and  florid  churches  at 
its  four  sides,  marhle  seats  set  about  it, 
statues  here  and  there,  and  other  gigantic 
fountains  dating  from  the  time  of  the  fifth 
S  xtus,  whom  Master  Pasquin  nicknamed 
S  immus  Fontifex  instead  of  Summus  Pon- 
tifex.  This  is  a  quarter  much  abandoned 
to  nursemaids  and  idlers,  although  it  is 
close  to  the  Senate  House  of  the  Italian 
nUion.  Time  back  it  was  the  circus  at- 
ta^.hed  to  Nero's  baths.  Only  the  other 
day,  speaking  comparatively,  it  served  as 
a  convenient  place  for  summary  execution 
of  the  law  upon  criminals.  Here  they  set 
ro^es  in  the  pillory,  or  stretched  them 
face*  downward  on  the  stone  bench,  and 
whipped  them  well  with  a  thong  of  cow- 
hide— vastly  to  the  amusement  of  their 
fellow  Romans,  who  enjoyed  anything  in 
the  nature  of  a  spectacle.  An  assassin  or 
a  thief  caught  in  the  act,  was  in  those 
days  hung  with  but  little  formality.  The 
gallows  was  always  ready,  as  indeed  it 
ouirht  to  have  been  in  a  city  wherein  from 
1758  to  1769  there  were  4,000  homicides. 
It  was  only  needful  to  send  for  the  hang- 
roan,  who  soon  turned  the  poor  wretch  off, 
and  then  jumped  on  his  shoulders  to  make 
him  die  the  quicker.  It  might  happen, 
however,  that  during  the  execution  the 
coach  of  a  Cardinal  rolled  into  view.  His 
Eminence,  if  in  a  good  humor,  was  likely 
enough  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  par- 
don, which  belonged  to  all  Cardinals.  At 
the  lifting  of  his  finger,  as  the  coach 
stumbled  by,  there  would  be  a  cry  of 
**  Respite  1"  The  arm  of  the  flogger 
would  be  instantly  arrested,  the  man  in 
the  stocks  would  go  free,  and  if  the  luck- 
less villain  swaying  to  and  fro  from  the 
gallows  was  not  already  dead,  he  would 
be  cut  down  and  released.     It  is  told  how 


one  man  at  such  a  contingency  had  act- 
ually been  hung,  and  the  hangman  was 
just  about  to  leap  upon  him,  when  his 
Eminence  gave  the  sign —  a  narrow  escape 
out  of  the  fell  jaws  of  death. 

Another  characteristic  of  this  notable 
Piazza — the  largest  in  Rome — was  the 
efficacy  of  the  water  of  one  of  its  fountains 
to  convert  Jews  into  Christians.  But  the 
virtue  is  nowadays  not  so  considerable. 
It  has  gone  the  way  of  the  cemetery  for 
prostitutes,  the  wolves  of  the  Campagna 
close  to  the  city  gates,  the  prejudice 
against  the  innovation  of  gas  (publicly  de- 
nounced by  Gregory  XVI.) — all  of  which 
were  current  in  Rome  a  few  decades  ago. 

From  the  Piazza  di  Navona  you  ap- 
proach the  Tiber.  The  water  is  a  dirty 
primrose  color,  with  a  strong  stream,  en- 
livened  by  a  multitude  of  eddies,  and  bear- 
ing away  to  the  sea  much  jetsam  and  flot- 
sam in  the  shape  of  dead  dogs  and  cats, 
fragments  of  boards,  and  drifts  of  straw. 
It  is  not  a  river  you  would  care  to  bathe 
in,  spite  of  its  heroic  history,  much  less 
be  drowned  in,  like  Ueliogabalus,  whom 
they  threw  from  one  of  the  bridges,  with 
a  stone  tied  to  his  neck,  *'  lest  he  might 
float,  and  receive  honorable  burial." 
Your  driver  considerately  draws  your  at- 
tention to  a  great  drain  which  debouches 
into  the  river  hard  by.  The  sight  of  this 
was  unnecessary  to  make  you  think  with 
but  scant  respect  of  the  outward  and  visi- 
ble aspect  of  the  famous  stream.  No 
doubt,  however,  it  will  '*  smooth  its  yel- 
low foam,"  and  grow  sufficiently  pellucid 
and  estimable,  wnen  you  think  of  it  at  a 
distance.  A  pleasanter  feature  of  it  this 
day  is  the  lumbering  Sicilian  bark,  gay 
with  a  draping  of  boughs  and  fresh  vine- 
wreaths,  moored  by  the  castle  of  S.  An- 
gelo.  Here  you  may  drink  pure  Etnean 
wine  in  a  fantastic  little  arbor  on  the  deck 
of  the  craft,  gently  rocked  by  the  turbu- 
lent river. 

Next  you  come  in  view  of  8.  Peter's. 
It  is  possible  you  will  be  disappointed  both 
by  the  Piazza  in  front  of  it  and  by  the 
Basilica  itself.  There  is  a  deal  too  much 
grass  among  the  stones  of  the  Piazza. 
The  fountains  have  an  air  of  decrepitude 
due  to  corrosion  from  the  falling  water, 
and  the  steps  up  to  the  portico  would  be 
the  better  for  repair.  Seen,  too,  upon  an 
ordinary,  uneventful  day  in  the  Catholic 
year  (and,  in  this  generation,  few  days 
have  much  pomp  attached  to  them),  there 
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18  Bomething  infinitely  melancholy  in  the 
Bolitade  and  silence  of  this  vast  area  he- 
fore  the  church  of  the  world's  vicar-gen- 
eral. There  may  be  half  a  dozen  toarists 
methodically  ascending  the  steps,  now 
glancing  at  their  guide-books,  and  now 
staring  at  what  their  gaide-books  exhort 
them  to  observe.  These,  with  one  or  two 
long  skirted  priests,  are  all  the  human 
beings  in  waiting  upon  the  church.  Away 
to  the  right,  where  the  shops,  full  of  rosa- 
ries and  reliquary  trifles,  come  to  an  end, 
and  the  colonnade  begins  its  bold  curve 
toward  the  Vatican,  there  are  a  score  or 
two  of  cabs,  and  some  omnibuses.  For 
sound,  there  is  nothing  but  the  splash, 
splash  of  the  wat-er  in  the  fountains,  the 
spray  of  which  flies  far  before  the  wind, 
and  the  tolling  of  the  bell  which  marks  tne 
hour. 

Here,  where  last  of  all  in  Rome  you  ex- 
pect to  find  them,  there  are  just  those 
signs  of  neglect  and  decay  which  give 
tender  grace  to  the  courtyards  of  ancient 
manors  and  palaces  long  divorced  from 
the  cheerful  hum  of  life  and  the  tread  of 
vigorous  feet.  Moss  and  mould  on  the 
stones  of  S.  Peter's  of  Rome  I  Then 
truly  it  would  seem  that  there  must  be 
heavy  force  in  those  words  of  the  Pope  to 
the  Bishop  of  Brescia  the  other  day, 
about  the  oppression  he  suffers  ^^  contrary 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  and 
BO  repugnant  to  his  true  liberty,"  but 
which  he  is  nevertheless  satisfied  to  con- 
tinue to  suffer,  ' '  constrained  by  hard  ne- 
cessity, so  long  as  it  shall  be  the  will  of 
God,  who  is  the  supreme  omnipotent  or- 
dainer  of  all  human  things." 

If  a  housemaid  deposits  her  broom  in  a 
corner  and  protests  that  she  will  do  no 
more  cleaning  unless  her  wages  be  raised, 
one  of  two  things  must  happen  :  either 
cobwebs  and  spiders  will  stay  awhile  in 
the  ascendant,  or  her  broom  will  pass  into 
other  hands. 

One  cannot  shake  off  the  fancy  that  the 
Vatican  cherishes  the  giass  between  the 
•tones  of  the  Piazza,  and  the  dilapidation 
of  its  masonry,  much  as  a  pretty  widow 
clings  to  the  weeds  that  become  her  so 
well.  But,  if  so,  it  is  a  pitiful  error. 
Ours  is  an  age  in  which  those  who  whine 
and  sulk  meet  with  little  compassion,  and 
less  mercy.  Fortitude  under  calamity 
wins  the  world's  admiration  like  nothing 
else,  and,  that  obtained,  much  may  fol- 
low.    They  who  sulk  and  chafe  in  a  cor- 


ner are  likely  to  be  left  to  sulk  and  chafe, 
and  meantime  every  such  wasted  hour  is  a 
link  in  the  chain  of  their  ruin. 

One  thinks  of  that  other  Pope,  Clement 
XIV.,  and  his  words  on  the  burning  sub- 
ject of  our  day  : — **  Christ's  vicar  is  a 
shepherd  of  souls,  not  a  trafficker  in  es- 
tates."  And  again:  **The  Iloly  See 
will  not  perish,  because  it  is  the  base  and 
centre  of  purity  ;  but  the  Popes  will  be 
made  to  surrender  just  as  much  as  has 
been  given  to  them." 

When  he  was  but  a  humble  friar,  with 
no  particular  ambition  to  be  great,  this 
Clement,  like  the  rest  of  Rome,  found 
himself  in  the  Piazza  one  day,  to  see  the 
splendor  that  surrounded  a  Papal  corona- 
tion. He  climbed  upon  a  granite  column, 
like  a  street-arab,  the  better  to  view  the 
show  ;  and  there  he  stayed  until  one  of 
his  Holinesfi's  policemen  compelled  him  to 
descend.  Eleven  years  afterward,  he 
himself  sat  in  the  chair  of  S.  Peter. 
Which  column  was  it,  we  wonder,  that  he 
scaled?  PoorGanganelli !  Perhaps  there 
never  was  a  Pope  who  had  nobler  ideas 
about  the  Papacy  ;  and  yet  it  was  of  him 
that  they  wrote  the  epitaph  : — 

Pope  Clement  the  Fonrteenth 
Began  to  reign  like  a  mouse, 
Beigned  like  an  ass. 
And  died  like  a  hog. 

They  were  not  content  to  poison  him,  to 
get  him  and  his  reforms  out  of  the  way  ; 
but  they  must  also,  in  self-justification, 
vilify  his  memory. 

The  interior  of  S.  Peter's  had  such  an 
effect  upon  Macaulay  that  he  was  **  fairly 
stunned"  by  it,  and  he  '*  could  have 
cried  with  pleasure."  It  takes  weeks  be- 
fore ordinary  visitors  can  be  brought  with- 
in a  measurable  distance  of  such  emotion  ; 
if,  indeed,  it  be  not  true  that  Rome  can- 
not be  appreciated  by  those  who  are  not 
Catholics.  To  most  of  us  the  words  of  a 
certain  diplomatist  on  the  subject  have  ex- 
act application  :  ' '  The  church  swells  and 
swells  each  time  we  enter  it,  like  a  balloon 
gradually  being  inflated  with  gas."  Peo- 
ple of  vigorous  imaginations  see  from  the 
outset  whither  their  experience  of  it  will 
lead  them,  and  so  they  are  fitly  impressed 
by  it  at  first  sight.  Instinct,  in  some  of 
us,  here  does  the  work  of  the  imagination. 
Of  this,  the  *'  I  calculate  this  is  a  biggish 
place  of  worship  when  you  measure  it," 
of  the  American-  citizen  on  a  tour,  is  a 
fair  example. 
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'  After  some  acquaintance  with  it,  Joseph 
IL  of  Aastria  said  of  the  Roman  Court, 
that  'Mt  is  impossible  for  any  one  who 
knows  it  not  to  despise  it."  From  aU  ac- 
counts he  was  nut  far  wrong.  But  no  one 
can  venture  to  be  contemptuous  of  this 
great  temple  of  Rome.  Not  that  it  is  by 
any  means  above  criticism.  Where  is  the 
human  achievement  that  is  ?  One  would 
like  to  cut  off  and  sweep  away  en  masse 
the  western  facade,  and  perhaps  shorten 
the  nave  to  the  length  originally  designed 
for  it  by  Michael  Angolo.  One  would 
like  to  clip  the  wings  of  some  of  the  stone 
seraphim  and  cherubim  that  assume  to 
adorn  it.  Bernini's  gigantic  canopy  over 
the  high  altar  would  be  better  returned  to 
the  melting-pot,  and  the  bronze  thereof 
given  back  to  the  Pantheon,  whence  it 
came.  The  five-and-thiity  thousand 
francs  spent  a  few  years  ago  in  foiling 
sheet-iron  vestments  to  cover  the  naked- 
ness of  the  saints  and  angels  upon  the 
tomb  of  Pope  Paul  111. ,  might  have  been 
applied  to  better  use.  It  would  be  a  re- 
lief to  some  of  us  if  the  famous  papal 
choir  contained  no  members  of  that  unfor- 
tunate class  who  are  neither  masculine  nor 
feminine,  and  whose  singing,  for  once 
that  it  enchants,  nine  times  seta  the  teeth 
on  edge,  or  the  mind  wandering  off  at  a 
tangent  in  search  of  the  explanation  of  the 
sadness  occasioned  by  the  shrill  quail-pipe 
of  these  nondescript  but  highly-paid  mem- 
bers of  society,  mutilated  for  the  behoof 
of  the  first  Church  of  the  Christian  faith. 
If  it  could  be  done,  one  would  be  glad  to 
see  the  countless  stains  of  tobacco* juice, 
etc.,  completely  removed  from  the  matble 
pavement,  and  one  would  like  to  discover 
the  Pope  walking  about  and  conversing 
with  the  sacristans  in  the  brisk,  compan- 
ionable manner  that  marks  the  intercourse 
between  our  country  parsons  and  their 
sextons.  And  so  on.  One  could  readily 
frame  a  strong  indictment  against  S. 
Peter's  upon  divers  counts,  even  as  one 
may  without  difficulty  find  flaw  after  flaw 
in  the  character  of  this  or  that  man  or 
woman  commonly  reckoned  a  miracle  of 
excellence. 

When  you  have  paid  your  homage  to 
S.  Peter's  daily  for  a  month  or  two,  you 
may  be  in  train  to  admire  the  noble  build- 
ing as  it  deserves  to  be  admired.  The 
nervousness  that  attends  upon  an  intro- 
duction will  then  have  worn  off.  Indeed, 
you  will  be  on  such  teims  of  intimacy 


with  it,  that  even  its  failings  will  seem  to 
you  an  essential,  and  not  so  very  repug- 
nant a  part  of  it.  It  will  all  be  dear  to 
you — ^from  the  vaults  underneath,  with 
their  urns  full  of  the  dust  of  popes,  and 
emperors,  and  saints,  to  the  cramped  cop- 
per sphere  at  the  summit,  wherein,  having 
climbed  to  it  by  a  perpendicular  ladder 
set  in  a  funnel,  the  sides  of  which  press 
your  shoulders,  you  have  consented  to  sit 
for  awhile,  with  your  knees  almost  touch- 
ing your  nose,  in  company  with  three  or 
four  unwashed  Roman  vagabonds,  who  de- 
file it  with  scurrilous  canticles  and  the  ill- 
smelling  smoke  of  their  cigar-ends.  The 
wind  wails  through  the  interstices  of  this 
ball  of  S.  Peter's  with  many  a  weird  into- 
nation. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  the  Basilica  was 
menaced  with  deadly  peril.  The  French 
had  designs  upon  it.  It  was  not  enough 
that  they  should  loot  the  galleries  and  pal- 
aces of  Rome,  foist  their  own  barbarous 
calendar  upon  the  reluctant  faithful,  flood 
the  State  with  their  sham  bank-notes,  and 
tax  the  Romans  as  they  had  never  been 
taxed  before.  They  proposed  also  to 
strip  the  first  church  of  the  world  of  all 
its  valuables,  and  sell  these  for  what  they 
would  fetch.  The  schedule  of  its  proper- 
ties was  already  drawn  up,  and  only  the 
order  to  devastate  was  wanting.  Happily, 
this  order  was  deferred  and  never  issued. 

In  their  despair,  the  Romans  of  that 
day  went  to  and  fro  about  the  Holy  City, 
petitioning  Heaven  in  the  quaint  but  rather 
obsolete  way  that  accorded  best  with  their 
aspirations.  Some  scourged  their  naked 
backs  as  they  walked  in  procession  ;  others 
dragged  ponderous  chains  at  the  ankle  ; 
some  bore  heavy  crosses  of  wood  upon 
their  shoulders ;  and  others  kept  their 
arms  stiffly  distended,  as  if  they  had  been 
nailed  to  a  crucifix ;  yet  otners  wore 
crowns  of  thorns,  which  drew  blood  from 
their  brows  at  each  footstep.  These  pe- 
titioners at  the  gate  of  Heaven  were  blessed 
by  the  Pope  from  his  balcony.  It  was 
hoped  that  their  intercessions,  and  the 
miraculous  conduct  of  certain  statues  of 
the  Virgin,  which  in  this  time  of  tribula- 
tion were  seen  to  open  and  shut  their  eyes 
— as  much  to  the  terror  as  the  joy  of  the 
people— would  induce  God  Himself  to  be 
on  their  side. 

But  their  hopes  seemed  vain.  For, 
spite  of  the  flagellants  and  the  other  self** 
torturers,  spite  of  the  public  exposition  of 
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a  Bamber  of  the  relics  which  give  Rome 
its  sapreme  sanctity  (the  heads  and  trunks 
of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  the  inscription 
from  the  Cross,  the  column  to  which 
Christ  was  bound  when  He  was  scourged, 
the  table  upon  which  the  Last  Supper  was 
spread,  the  grill  upon  which  S.  Lawrence 
was  roasted  to  death,  etc.,  etc.)— spite  of 
all,  for  a  score  of  years  there  was  no  peace 
in  Rome  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  at  any  mo- 
ment the  words  of  Napoleon,  after  the 
Treaty  of  Tolentino,  might  be  fulfilled  : 
' '  This  old  machine  (the  Papacy)  will  now 
fall  to  pieces  of  its  own  accord." 

How,  one  cannot  but  ask  oneself,  will 
the  Papacy  weather  the  storm  which  in 
our  day  is  persistently  over  its  head  ?  It 
is  not,  perhaps,  so  brutal  and  ruthless  as 
that  of  the  Revolution,  but  it  is  more  pro- 
tracted, and  likely  to  be  even  more  serious 
in  its  final  results.  Is  the  time  near  when 
S.  Peter's  of  Rome  will  no  longer  be  the 
church  of  the  Holy  See  ?  It  is  hard  say- 
ing what  cataclysm  is  in  store  for  the 
Pope's  city.  The  whirligig  of  time  seems 
to  threaten  us  with  much  radical  change, 
as  a  corollary  of  those  words  from  the 
Vatican  only  the  other  day,  **  Woman  in 
Europe  is  the  sole  hope  of  the  Church." 
Never  was  there  a  more  fatal  confession 
of  weakness. 

But  in  the  waning  afternoon  one  must 
make  haste  to  the  Vatican  galleries,  even 
though  there  be  time  only  to  walk  once 
through  them.  Cold  indeed  on  a  dull 
Lenten  day  are  the  precincts  of  S.  Peter's 
and  the  Vatican.  The  straight  walk  of 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  between  the 
high  wall  of  the  Vaticnn  garden  ^the  tops 
of  the  big  pines  of  which  rise  aoove  the 
wall)  and  the  lofty,  ugly,  brown  body  of 
the  palace  itself,  is  enough  to  frighten  en- 
thusiasm  into  a  comer.  You  may  chance 
on  your  way  to  see  some  of  the  fantastic 
coaches  of  the  Pope's  establishment  in 
the  ground-floor  chambers  of  the  palace. 
They  would  better  befit  Mr.  Bamum  or 
the  organizers  of  our  Lord  Mayors'  shows 
than  him  who  claims  pre-eminently  to 
personate  the  apostolic  character. 

One  soon  develops  a  preference  for  this 
statue  or  that  in  such  a  gallery  as  that  of 
the  Vatican.  Either  it  is  the  gracious,  re- 
fined head  of  Antinous,  or  the  Apollo 
Belvedere,  *'  lord  of  the  unerring  bow," 
or  that  striking  old  battered  relic  of  a 
great  artist's  work,  without  a  head,  with- 
out feet,  and  without  hands,  or  the  disk- 


thrower  (you  may  see  the  boys  by  Fras- 
cati,  in  the  same  attitude,  engaged  in  the 
same  pastime),  or  what  not  of  the  maible 
wealth  of  this  '*  Niobe  of  the  nations." 

For  our  part,  we  like  best  the  Laocoon. 
Some  say  it  is  not  a  work  of  art  the  con- 
templation of  which  tends  to  brace  the 
spirits  of  a  man.  Perhaps  it  is^  not.  The 
comfort  is  that  there  are  times  when  one 
feels  so  strong  of  body  and  mind  as  to  be 
in  no  want  of  external  fortifying.  But 
there  is  one  decided  drawback  to  the 
Laocoon.  It  has  been  the  source  of  so 
much  controversy  that  you  are  sure  to  be 
afflicted  by  the  sound  of  argument  round 
about  it.  Tiresome  German  professors 
make  it  a  trysting-ptace  for  their  pupils, 
and,  having  massed  their  ardent  flock  in 
front  of  it,  are  audacious  enough  to  apply 
it  as  the  text  of  a  sermon  twenty  minutes 
in  duration,  not  perceiving  that  though 
Lessing,  Winckelmann,  Goethe,  Schopen- 
hauer, and  divers  other  Teutons  of  re- 
nown, have  largely  discussed  the  meaning 
of  the  expression  on  the  old  priest's  face, 
this  does  not  give  the  German  nation  a 
monopoly  of  the  statue.  These  art-stu- 
dents measure  its  parts,  raise  their  eye- 
brows, and  excitedly  let  loose  to  each 
other  the  inspired  rhapsodies  that  sud- 
denly come  upon  them  ;  and,  in  short, 
make  such  a  babble  that  it  is  impossible 
to  enjoy  it  as  one  might  under  other  con- 
ditions. It  may  be  worth  while  to  de- 
bate, as  they  do,  whether  Laocoon  was  a 
Stoic,  as  Winckelmann  thinks,  and  there- 
fore not  likely  to  cry  out  in  his  agony  ; 
or  whether,  according  to  Lessing's  view, 
the  sculptors  cared  nothing  about  the  old 
man's  sufferings,  and  were  only  anxious 
to  suppress  his  screams  as  incompatible 
with  ideal  beauty  ;  or  whether,  as  Hirt 
supposes,  the  serpents  had  already  squeezed 
so  much  of  his  life  out  of  him  that  he  had 
no  strength  left  to  spend  in  wailing  ;  or 
whether  it  be  true  that  Schopenhauer  has 
said  the  last  word  about  the  work  in  his 
ridicule  of  all  this  futile  debating,  and  his 
simple  assertion  that  Laocoon  does  not 
shriek  because  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
inanimate  marble  to  shriek. 

One  is  at  times  half,  and  more  than 
half,  disposed  to  fancy  that  we  befool 
ourselves  by  our  excessive  admiration  of 
the  sculpture  of  the  ancients.  As  archi- 
tects, indeed,  these  merit  all  the  homage 
we  can  offer  them.  But  in  sculpture,  in 
so  far  only  as  it  assumes  to  represent  the 
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human  form,  it  is  anrely  less  our  fault 
than  our  misfortune  that  we  must  confess 
them  our  superiors.  It  is  a  commonplace 
that  **  the  invention  of  breeches  has 
changed  the  history  of  the  world."  Our 
modern  sculptors  are  sadly  hampered  by 
civilization  :  they  are  forced  to  study 
faces  rather  than  forms.  No  wonder  if, 
as  a  rule,  they  fail  to  please  us  like  the 
Greeks.  Yet  in  Rome's  modem  ceme- 
tery, outside  the  gate  of  S.  Lorenzo,  there 
is  at  least  one  chiselled  face  sweeter  and 
nobler  than  any  done  by  a  Pagan  hand. 
The  expression,  as  well  as  the  sympathetic 
execution,  may  doubtless  be  ascribed  to 
that  other  more  modern  force  in  the  world 
— quite  as  powerful  in  its  way  as  the  in- 
vention of  breeches — to  wit,  Christianity. 

His  Holiness's  (picturesque  domestics 
dismiss  you  from  the  Vatican  punctually 
at  three  o'clock.  What  next  ?  If  you 
are  in  an  ^indefatigable  humor,  you  may 
still  see  much  before  the  dinner  hour. 
Why  not,  first  of  all,  drive  as  near  the 
Capitol  as  your  car  can  take  yon,  ascend 
that  awful  fiight  of  steps  which  leads  to 
the  site  of  the  venerated  temple  of  Jupiter, 
and  then  stroll  down  the  lane  to  the  right, 
and  view  the  Tarpeian  rock  ?  It  does  not 
thrill  as  it  ought,  but  it  is  interesting. 
You  ring  a  bell  by  a  garden  gate,  explain 
vour  wishes  to  the  dame  who  answers  the 
bell,  and  then  follow  her  through  a  gar- 
den of  orange-trees,  acacias,  and  cypresses, 
shaken  by  the  wind  which  whistles  shrilly 
about  this  exalted  spot.  '*  Behold  it, 
sir  !"  says  your  guide,  as  she  stops  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipitous  cliff  of  red  rock 
about  eighty  feet  high.  Seneca  must 
have  strained  at  his  adjective  when  he 
wrote  of  it  as  '*  immense  altitudinis." 

The  obvious  plea  that  the  rock  is  not 
high  enough  to  kill  is  met  by  your  cicerone 
with  the  counter-plea  that  in  the  old  days 
it  was  three  times  as  high.  You  may  not 
be  convinced  by  her  bold  'assertion,  but  it 
is  all  the  solace  your  imagination  is  like 
to  get.  It  is  too  bad.  There  are  flowers 
and  grasses  about  the  face  of  the  cliff. 
The  base  of  it  serves  as  a  courtyard  for 
three  or  four  houses,  whose  roofs  are  on 
a  level  with  you.  The  inmates  of  the 
houses,  engaged  in  various  humble  offices 
of  life,  are  declared  to  you  :  clothes  are 
being  hung  to  dry  where  of  old  the  muti- 
lated bodies  of  Rome's  traitors  fell  dead  ; 
children  are  singing  in  wooden  balconies  ; 
a  woman  is  making  a  salad.     You  see,  too, 


the  Madonnas  over  the  beds  within  the 
houses,  and  the  pots  and  pans  in  the 
kitchen.  Behind  the  chimney-pots  are 
the  ruins  of  the  Palatine  Hill  ;  and  be- 
yond, the  blue  Alban  mountains.  When 
you  have  stored  the  picture  in  your  mem- 
ory, your  cicerone  tells  you  the  rock  is  in 
the  estate  of  the  German  Consul,  whose 
residence  adjoins.  Our  northern  half- 
brethren  are  not  satisfied  to  exercise  a  sort 
of  prescriptive  right  over  works  of  art  like 
the  Laocoon  ;  they  must  also  obtain  poa- 
session  of  Rome's  natural  phenomena. 

If  you  care  for  what  is  termed  '*  high 
life,"  your  day's  revelry  in  Rome  will  be 
incomplete  unless  you  give  the  last  hour 
of  the  daylight  to  the  Corso.  The  bear- 
ers of  great  names  ihay  then  be  seen  by 
the  score,  driving  up  and  down  this  nar- 
row street  of  shops  at  a  funereal  pace. 
The  noble  youths  of  Rome  loiter  bv  a  cer- 
tain cafk  in  the  street,  dressed  to  the  ears, 
with  cigars  between  their  primrose-kid- 
covered  fingers,  and  ever  and  anon  salut- 
ing a  passer-by  with  grave  elegance. 
These  youths  are  sad  gossips.  They  break 
the  reputations  of  their  lady  friends  with 
a  whisper  as  easily  as  you  break  a  biscuit. 
There  is  still  much  of  the  old  leaven  of 
malicious  frivolity  in  their  race. 

Some  of  the  ladies,  their  sisters  and 
wives  and  cousins,  are  quite  oppressively 
magnificent  in  feature.  The  Roman  nose 
stands  transcendant  upon  their  dark  faces. 
It  gives  them  a  character  of  imperiousness 
and  severity  that  their  hearts  belie.  .Pa- 
rini's  words  about  the  Roman  husband  of 
his  period  are  as  serviceable  now  as  they 
were  then.  He  is  of  no  consequence 
whatever  in  his  own  house,  and  if  he  be  a 
man  of  spirit,  he  will  betake  himself  else- 
wheie,  to  seek  entertainment  in  the  com- 

Eany  of  some  fair  lady  whose  husband,  on 
is  part,  is  amusing  himself  with  the  con- 
versation  of  another  lady,  whose  husband 
is  also  away.  The  Romans  are  noticeable 
for  the  size  of  their  ears.  Yon  may  have 
remarked  it  in  their  statues  :  those  of 
Cato  of  Utica,  for  instance,  would  excite 
the  envy  of  an  ass ;  and  afterward  you 
perceive  that  the  modern  Romans  are 
much  like  their  classical  forefathers  in 
this  respect.  After  the  tongue,  the  ear  is 
certainly  the  organ  most  in  request  here. 
And  as  it  hears  a  great  deal  it  ought  not  to 
hear,  its  size  may  well  be  abnormaL 

This  paper  is  already  too  long.  We 
may,  therefore,  skip  over  the  time  that 
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intervenes  between  sunset  and  midnight 
on  this  typical  day  of  yonr  life  in  Home  ; 
a  period  of  five  or  six  not  nnimportant 
hoars,  consecrated  to  dinner  and  the  the- 
atre. Yon  will  indeed  be  fortunate  if  you 
leave  the  theatre  so  early  as  midnight ;  for 
the  play  often  drags  on  its  tedioas  coarse 
until  one  o'clock  or  later. 

Surely,  you  protest,  it  is  now  time  to 
put  your  shins  at  hazard  on  the  grimy 
stone  staircase  that  leads  to  your  bed. 
Indeed  it  is  not.  It  were  treason  against 
the  majesty  of  Home  not  to  spend  an 
hour  or  two  of  nocturnal  reverie  in  that 
eerie  haunt,  the  Colosseum.  It  is  not  at 
all  eerie  by  day.  You  cannot  possibly 
conjure  up  the  spectres  of  its  past  when 
you  are  in  the  midst  of  a  throng  of  the 
epecially-conducted  from  London  or  Ber- 
lin. There  are  then  so  many  Ang1o-Sax« 
ons  smoking  meerschaum  pipes,  so  many 
amateur  photographers  and  artists  strug- 
gling  after  new  effects,  so  many  well-in- 
formed clergymen  discoursing  to  their 
wives  and  daughters  about  the  martyrs 
who  died  in  the  arena  where  they  stand, 
so  many  Roman  hucksters  of  glazed  pic- 
ture-books, rosaries,  and  mock  antiques — 
briefly,  such  strong  and  various  distrac- 
tion, that  the  Colosseum  is  really  tiresome. 
Perhaps  the  only  fancy  it  then  provokes 
in  yuu  is  a  desire  to  glissade  down  that 
towering  brick  slope  which  a  certain  Pope 
built  up  as  a  protective  buttress  to  the 
much-despoiled  ruin. 

But  the  night  tells  another  tale.  The 
dark  vault  of  the  heavens  then  plays  the 
part  of  that  ceiling  of  canvas  which  they 
stretched  from  side  to  side  of  the  amphi- 
theatre to  keep  off  the  sun.  Your  imag- 
ination quickens.  You  see  eighty  or 
ninety  thousand  men  and  women,  in  tiers, 
around  and  above  you  :  the  married  here  ; 
the  unmarried  there  ;  the  boys  with  their 
tutors  in  yonder  corner.  They  are  all  as 
silent  as  the  tomb.  In  the  middle  of  the 
arena  the  gladiators  are  at  work.  One  is 
down — no,  he  is  up  again.  He  bleeds, 
but  what  of  that  ?  A  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  eves  are  upon  him  :  he  must 
show  himself  a  hero.  He  staggers  a  sec- 
ond  time.  Did  you  not  hear  the  flesh 
part  at  the  sweep  of  his  rival's  blade  ? 
He  lies  prostrate  ;  nor  will  he  rise  again. 
And  now  at  length  the  multitude  suddenly 
shout  their  applause.  They  are  excellent 
judges  of  an  agony,  and  this  man  has  died 
famously. 


A  hundred    other   gladiators    breathe 
their  last  in  the  same  way.     It  becomes 
monotonous.     The  crimson  patches  upon 
the  sand  are  gruesome  to  see  ;  and  so  is 
the  dark  steam  which  ascends  from  them. 
Fountains  of  perfumed  water  are  set  in 
motion  here  and  there,  but  the  perfumes 
are  overpowered  by  the  fetor.     The  mul- 
titude are  heated  in  spite  of  the  screen  be- 
twixt them  and  the  sun.     They  are  queru- 
lous also  ;  they  cry  for  a  new  sensation  ; 
and  meanwhile  eat  and  drink  and  settle 
their  wagers  of  the  morning.     They  have 
sat  for  four  hours,  but  it  is  not  enough. 
To  pique  their  jaded  appetites,  the  bars  of 
dens  on  all  sides  of  the  arena  are  briskly 
slipped  aside,  and  from  the  recesses  lions, 
leopards,  elephants,  wild  boars,  bears,  and 
tigers,  leap  or  stride  forward  sullenly  upon 
the  sand.     The  lions  and  tigers  snuff  the 
blood  at  their  feet,  and  roar  their  loudest. 
There  is  a  flutter  of  white  rags  to  anger 
the  boaiSy  and  the  bulls  are  taunted  with 
red   rags  ;  a  cracking   of    whips  behind 
some  of  the  beasts,  and  a  touch  of  the 
goad  for  others.     The  elephants  have  been 
made  drunk  with  a  decoction  of  herbs. 
A  score  of  men  and  women,  in  white  gar- 
ments, are  urged  into  the  midst  of  this 
fierce  company  ;  and  then  the  turmoil  of 
whips  and  shouts  and  roars  is  redoubled. 
The  elephants  totter  to  and  fro,  crushing 
whatever  gets  in  their  path  ;  the  bulls  and 
boars  toss  and  gore  ;  the  lions  and  tigers 
and  leopards  rend  and  begin  to  devour  ; 
and  the  bears  squeeze  the  life  out  of  the 
hearts  of  the   human  beings  nearest  to 
them.     The    glamour    grows    deafening. 
The  arena  is  a  shambles,  and  the  fumes 
from  it  are  sickening.     But  the  Romans 
have  tough  stomachs,  and  so,  by-and-by, 
they  return  to  their  houses,  rejoicing  in 
the  spectacle. 

Again  all  is  silent  in  the  stupendous 
building.  The  stars  shine  overhead. 
The  cool  night  wind  sighs  among  the 
marble  seats,  the  walls  and  hollows.  It 
will  sweeten  the  place  in  readiness  for  the 
morrow.  But  look  !  what  are  these  shad- 
owy forms  gliding  into  the  arena?  The 
sand  is  still  strewn  with  the  dead  of  the 
day  ;  men  and  women  and  beasts  side  by 
side  ;  time  enough  to  remove  them  when 
the  first  cock  crows.  Under  the  starlight, 
the  dead  Christians  are  gently  but  swiftly 
borne  away,  one  by  one.  Their  living 
brethren  are  ready  for  them  by  the  outer 
walls,  and  these  transport  them  to  the 
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solitudes  of  the  Gelian  hill,  to  their  last 
homes  in  the  catacombs. 

You  may,  if  you  please,  see  visions  like 
this  all  through  the  night  in  this  mon- 
strous skeleton  of  an  extinct  age  ;  and  you 
may  mark  further,  if  you  will,  how  the 
later  history  of  Rome  has  been  epitomized 
in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Colosseum.  It 
has  been  a  fortress,  a  church,  a  cattle- 
market,  and  a  quarry,  as  well  as  a  theatre 
and  a  slaughter-house.  It  has  seen  a  hun- 
dred Popes  amble  by  it  on  white  mules,  in 
solemn  pomp,  toward  the  Lateran  Church. 
They  say  that  Peter  the^Hermit  here  con- 


ceived  the  idea  of  the 'Crusades.**  Here 
Michael  Angelo  used  to  come  and  muae 
upon  architects  and  architecture  :  he  called 
it  his  school.  There  is  no  end  to  its  ex- 
periences. What  new  sight,  we  wonder, 
is  Home  preparing  for  it  f  There^s  not  a 
doubt  about  the  answer.  The  acres  of 
huge  white  houses,  built  and  building, 
hardly  a  gunshot  away,  mark  the  latest 
phase  in  the  history  of  Rome  and  the  Col- 
osseum. When  the  Pope  has  {^one,  the 
Colosseum  as  well  as  Rome  will  have 
turned  over  a  strange  [new  leaf. — Comhill 
Magazine, 
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BY   F.  P. 

'^  I  am  thankful  now. 

Mute,  passive,  acquiescent,  I  receive. 

And  bless  God  simply.'* 

R.  Browning  {In  a  Balcony). 
You  are  so  far  above  me  ;  yet  I  stand 

And  watch  your  upward  way, 
I  know  the  path  is  stony  that  you  tread  ; 

You  strive,  and  toil,  and  pray. 
The  strife  and  toil  have  brought  you  peace  at  last ; 
Yes,  peace — but  not  forgetf mness  of  what  is  past. 

I  know  the  heavy  burden  that  you  bear 

With  you  must  always  stay, 
But  you  laid  it  down  at  our  Saviour's  feet. 

And  its  bitterness  past  away. 
And  now  you  would  not  break  the  quiet  rest 
Of  him  you  lov'd  so  dearly  :  God  knows  best. 

And  so  He  called  him  early  to  his  home  ; 

That  home  of  peace  so  fair. 
Where  he  is  waiting  till  the  time  shall  come 

For  you  to  join  him  there  ; 
In  that  land  where  our  lost  ones  are  found  once  more, 
Where  we  meet  our  beloved,  who  went  before. 

But  yet  you  have  this  comfort  to  the  end — 

Not  his,  but  yours,  the  loss. 
God  called  him  home  to  a  heavenly  crown. 

And  He  bade  yon  bear  the  cross  ; 
And  the  weight  of  that  cross  no  soul  may  know. 
Save  those  who  through  life  with  its  burden  go. 

You  shed  below  you  on  the  toilsome  way, 

The  path  your  feet  have  trod, 
A  light  to  point  all  lesser  souls  the  way. 

And  bring  us  nearer  God. 
In  pain  and  in  sorrow,  and  bitterest  loss. 
You  show  how  His  servant  can  carry  the  cross.  -^Academy, 
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Rounding  the  Rock  of  Lisbon,  the 
westernmost  point  of  Europe,  the  voyager 
enters  the  noble  estuary  of  the  Tagus. 
Some  ten  miles  inland  from  the  sea,  on 
the  northern  bank,  stands  Lisbon.  On 
our  left  hand  is  the  Bay  of  Cascaes,  with 
its  ancient  castle,  generally  occupied  by 
the  Royal  Family  of  Portugal  during  the 
summer  bathing  season.  On  the  land- 
ward side  parks  and  scattered  villas  stretch 
away  into  the  distance.  The  bay  is  the 
gathering.place  of  the  Royal  regattas,  but 
is  stormy  and  unsheltered.  »  Volcanic 
rocks  crop  out  of  the  sterile  soil  at  every 
turn,  and  the  Portuguese  say,  in  allusion 
to  the  sQmewhat  desolate  and  dreary  pros- 
pect. Quern  vai  a  Cascaes  vai  uma  vez  e 
nunca  mats — **  Who  goes  to  Cascaes  goes 
once,  but  never  a^ain.''  Cintra  soon 
comes  in  view  to  the  north,  with  its  rockv 
eminences,  crowned  by  the  old  Moorish 
castle  and  the  Cork  Convent ;  the  latter 
so  called  from  its  corridors  lined  with 
cork.  Cintra  is  abandoned  and  desolate, 
only  visited  by  occasional  stray  tourists. 
Pena  Castle,  the  former  residence  of  the 
Saxe-Coburg  Dom  Fernando,  father  of 
the  late  King  Dom  Luis,  stands  boldly  on 
a  rocky  height.  Hard  by  is  the  old  sum- 
mer palace  of  Dom  John  I.,  whoso  queen 
was  the  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt ;  built 
in  Moorish  style,  with  pateos,  courtyards, 
balconies,  baths,  and  gardens.  The 
Throne-room  is  remarkable  for  its  ceiling, 
adorned  with  painted  magpies,  each  with 
the  legend  **  Para  bem"  in  its  beak. 
This  was  Dom  John's  revenge  on  his  gos- 
siping courtiers  for  their  merry  use  of 
these  two  words  of  excuse,  which  the 
King  had  been  overheard  whispering  in 
the  ears  of  the  angry  Queen.  This  pal- 
pable hint  about  chaptering  magpies 
stopped  for  good — **para  bem" — the 
wagging  tongues  of  the  discomfited  court- 
iers. Cintra,  with  its  towering  volcanic 
rocks,  its  groves,  and  lovely  prospects 
over  sea  and  land,  is  a  favorite  summer 
resort  of  the  wealthier  merchants  of  Lis- 
bon, who  have  their  modern  villas  nestling 
among  its  rocks  and  groves.  Montserrat, 
that  costly  folly  of  the  magnificent  Beck- 
ford,  who  squandered  a  fortune  in  its  con- 
struction, now  gives  its  title  of  Viscount 
to  an  English  merchant.  Approaching 
Lisbon  by  a  charming  succession  of  orange 


groves,  olive  groves,  vineyards  and  gar- 
dens, broken  and  rocky  heights  rising 
from  the  green,  and  mansions  embowered 
in  verdure,  Quintas  is  seen  in  the  distance, 
and  at  Belem  Castle  (Bedlam,  Bethle- 
hem)— a  diminutive  and  unique  specimen 
of  Moorish  architecture.  The  Portuguese 
Customs  officers  hail  and  board  our  passing 
vessel.  At  high  water  the  little  castle  is 
washed  on  every  side  by  the  Tagus.  The 
silting  of  the  river-bed  is  rapid  and  inces- 
sant, and  the  channel  is  constantly  chang- 
ing by  the  shifting  of  the  mud  and  sand 
banks.  The  southern  bank  of  the  river 
presents  quite  a  different  aspect  to  the 
rocky  nortnem  shore.  Here,  toward  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus,  the  land  is  low  and 
uninhabited,  save  by  a  few  fishermen.  As 
we  approach  Lisbon,  however,  the  rocks 
begin  to  crop  up  again,  and  on  the  last 
rocky  point  on  that  shore  stands  the  Laza- 
retto, where  quarantine  must  be  done  when- 
ever Government  officials  can  find  or  in- 
vent an  excuse  for  that  extortion.  Voy- 
agers who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  find 
themselves  prisoners  at  this  spot  have  per- 
force to  patronize  the  only  '*  Restaurant" 
in  the  place.  The  enterprising  Lisbon 
merchant  who  farms  this  monopoly  pays 
the  Government  an  annual  sum  of  2,000/. 
for  the  privilege. 

The  Portuguese  (who  live  in  their  past) 
please  themselves  by  relating  the  legend 
of  Ulysses,  who  landed,  they  say,  at  the 
little  island  of  Troya,  at  the  entrance  to 
Setubal  Bay,  and  finding  that  small  island 
too  confined  for  his  purpose,  sailed  again 
northward,  and  founded  Lisbon  on  its 
seven  hills,  to  which  city  he  gave  the 
name  of  Ulysippo,  hence  the  modern 
name  Lisbon.  The  citv,  as  seen  from  the 
river,  has  an  exceedingly  picturesque  ap- 
pearance, its  broken  tiers  of  houses  rising 
from  the  shore  against  the  background  of 
hills  which  shut  off  the  city  from  the  level 
country  inland.  The  Portuguese  are 
proud  of  their  capital,  and  use  the  pro- 
verb, Qfiem  nao  ha  vista  Lisboa,  nao  ha 
vista  cousa  boa — **  Who  has  never  seen 
Lisbon  has  missed  seeing  a  good  thing.'' 
But  when  one  has  landed  and  explored 
the  streets,  both  of  the  lower  and  the  up- 
per town,  which  are  neither  clean  nor  im- 
posing, and  made  a  nearer  acquaintance 
with   the  houses  of  Lisbon,    which    are 
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neither  clean  nor  comfortable,  one  is  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that  the  Portugaefle 
idea  of  a  good  thing  is  somewhat  behind 
the  more  modern  and  advanced  idea. 

The  lower  town  of  Lisbon,  which  was  a 
congeries  of  crooked  and  narrow  lanes, 
with  castellated  piles  at  every  corner, 
whence  the  owners,  the  Portuguese  no- 
bility, used  to  emerge  for  frequent  brawls 
and  faction  fights,  was  entirely  destroyed 
in  the  earthquake  of  1755.  The  great 
Marquis  de  Pombal,  who  was  Prime  Min- 
ister at  the  time,  used  the  opportunity  to 
remodel  the  city,  and  made,  for  that  age, 
an  excellent  use  of  his  opportunity.  Com- 
mcncinfi:  at  the  Royal  Landing  Place,  he 
first  laid  out  the  Black  Horse  Square  fac- 
ing the  river.  Round  two  of  its  sides, 
north  and  west,  he  built  the  offices  of  the 
Ministers  of  State,  and  on  the  eastern  side 
he  raised  the  enormous  pile  of  the  Cus- 
tom-house. He  then  proceeded  to  lay 
out  his  new  streets  in  parallel  lines  running 
north  from  the  river,  and  crossed  by 
others  at  right  angles.  Black  Horse 
Square,  where  Wellington  landed  with 
the  English  troops,  occupies  the  site  of 
the  old  Esplanade  and  Royal  Palace,  the 
whole  blocK  of  which,  during  the  earth- 
quake, was  carried  bodily  away  by  an  im- 
mense tidal  wave.  Many  hundreds  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Lisbon  had  fled  to  this  spot 
for  safety,  and  were  swept  away  to  de- 
struction with  the  ground  on  which  they 
stood.  In  Dom  Pedro  Square,  north  of 
Black  Horse  Square,  stands  the  old  build- 
ing of  the  Inquisition,  now  the  theatre  of 
Donna  Maria  II.  Beyond,  the  new 
Avenue  of  Liberty,  the  fashionable  prom- 
enade of  Lisbon,  stretches  its  shaaeless, 
scorching,  and  dusty  vista.  During  most 
hours  of  the  day  the  glaring  Avenue  is  a 
place  to  be  shunned.  The  old,  or  eastern 
part  of  the  town,  round  the  old  Castle  of 
St.  George,  was  spared  by  the  earthquake, 
and  remains  now  much  as  it  was  then, 
only  more  squalid  and  decayed  than  ever. 

The  scare  of  that  terrible  earthquake 


still  lingers  in  the  minds  of  the  Lisbon- 
enses.  They  build  their  houses  with  a 
framework  of  intersecting  and  interlacing 
beams  and  piles,  and  then  fill  in  the  frame 
with  rubble,  stone,  and  mortar,  and  fac6 
with  cement.  The  roofs  are  of  wood, 
covered  with  red  tiles.  Ic  the  grim, 
prison-like  appearance  of  their  lofty  houses 
one  sees  nothing  of  the  light  and  graceful 
style  of  architecture  which  is  common  in 
the  South  of  Portugal 

On  the  hills  between  Belem  and  Lisbon 
lies  the  picturesque  suburb  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  where  the  English  colony  prin- 
cipally inhabits.  The  English  Minister's 
residence^  is  here  ;  and  here  stands  the 
English  Consular  Chapel,  on  the  site  of 
the  old  church  bnilt  by  the  Dutch  and 
English  in  1680,  and  which  was  burned 
down  in  1887.  The  Estrella  Gardens, 
with  their  shady  walks,  adjoin  the  English 
Cemetery,  which  is  known  as  '*  the  Cy- 
prestes,"  from  the  magnificent  cypresses 
which  fill  it.  It  is  a  relief  to  aching  eyes 
and  weary  limbs,  after  that  hot  pull  up 
the  glaring  hill,  to  saunter  through  the 
dark  groves,  in  the  shadow  of  which  so 
many  of  our  countrymen  sleep  their  last 
sleep.  Fielding  sleeps  under  a  massive 
stone  sarcophagus,  and  in  the  next  avenue 
a  modest  square  urn  on  a  plinth  covers 
the  ashes  of  Doddridge. 

Lisbon,  with  its  200,000  inhabitants, 
produces  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  in 
the  way  of  manufactures.  The  shops  are 
full  of  imported  goods.  Not  more  than 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  population  can 
read  or  write.  The  lawyers  and  mer- 
chants monopolize  between  theni  what 
enterprise,  or  wealth,  or  learning  is  found 
in  the  country,  and  from  these  two  classes 
the  official  and  hereditary  nobility  are 
largely  recruited.  The  other  families  de- 
spise the  name,  of  trade,  and  spend  their 
time  (or  waste  it)  at  their  country  seats, 
only  paying  very  occasional  visits  to  the 
capital. — Saturday  Review, 
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TWILIGHT, 

BY   A.  MARY    F.   R0DIK80N  (mADAMB   DARMESTBTBR). 

Whbn  I  was  yoang  the  twilight  seemed  too  loog. 

Bow  often  on  the  western  window  seat 
I  leaned  ray  book  against  the  misty  pane 
And  spelled  the  last  enchantin^;^  lines  again 
The  while  my  mother  hummed  an  ancient  song 
Or  sighed  a  little  and  said,  *'  The  hour  is  sweet/' 
When  ly  rebellious,  clamored  for  the  light. 

But  now  I  love  the  soft  approach  of  night, 
And  now  with  folded  hands  I  sit  and  dream 
While  all  too  fleet  the  hours  of  twilight  seem  ; 
And  thus  I  know  that  I  am  growing  old. 

O  granaries  of  Age  !  O  manifold 
And  royal  harvest  of  the  common  years  I 
There  are  in  all  thy  treasure-house  no  ways 
But  lead  by  soft  descent  and  gradual  slope 
To  memories  more  exquisite  than  hope. 
Thine  is  the  I  lis  born  of  olden  tears, 
And  thrice  more  happy  are  the  happy  days 
That  live  divinely  in  thy  lingering  rays. 
So  autumn  roses  bear  a  lovelier  flower  ; 
So,  in  the  emerald*  after-sunset  hour, 
.The  orchard  wall  and  trembling  aspen-treet 
Appear  an  infinite  Hesperides. 
Ay,  as  at  dusk  we  sit  with  folded  hands 
Who  knows,  who  cares  in  what  enchanted  lands 
We  wander  while  the  undying  memories  throng  f 

When  I  was  young  the  twilight  seemed  too  lon^ 
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Mr.  Aldbrman  Bailby,  in  an  address 
to  a  body  of  engineering  students  at  Man. 
Chester,  has  .'been  telling  his  hearers,  and 
telling  them  very  rightly,  that  they  ought  to 
cultivate  their  imaginations.  Engineers, 
he  pointed  out,  must  necessarily  be  on  one 
side  of  their  minds  very  hard- headed, 
practical  persons.  They  must  be  accurate, 
for  instance,  to  the  hundredth  part  of  an 
inch,  for  an  error  in  measurement  is  certain 
to  bring  its  results — results  which  are  not 
unlikely  entirely  to  spoil  the  finished  work. 
But  this  worship  of  the  two- foot  rule,  this 
devotion  to  the  concrete,  is  apt  to  stunt  the 
mind.  A  man  who  is  perpetually  thinking 
of  minute  material  details,  who  is  forced 
to  train  his  mind  to  abhor  the  inexact,  and 
Naw  SxBZXB. — Yozi.  LU.,  No.  5. 


who  can  never  allow  himself  to  imitate  the 
liberal  maxim  of  the  social  polity,  and  de- 
clare that  de  minimis  non  curat  scientia^  is 
very  apt  to  find  his  intellectual  faculties 
growing  crystallized,  and  his  mind  ap- 
proaching every  new  question  with  th« 
deadening  interrogation,  **  Isn't  it  con* 
trary  to  common-sense  ?"  The  necessity 
for  expressing  every  idea  in  terms  of  yards 
of  earthwork  or  masonry,  or  tons  of  iron, 
is,  in  fact,  constantly  tending  to  deprive 
him  of  that  inspiration  which  is  neverthe- 
less as  essential  to  the  great  engineer  as  to 
the  great  poet.  The  man  who  proposes 
to  undertake  the  subjugation  of  the  forces 
of  Nature  in  a  hundred  different  ways 
never  attempted  before,  Is  specially  bound 
42 
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to  prevent  any  hardening  of  the  mind. 
The  soldier  and  the  statesman,  the  physi- 
cian and  the  man  of  science,  the  scholar 
and  the  mathematician,  no  doubt  all  re- 
quire imaginatiun  to  succeed  ;  but  the 
technicalities  of  their  various  professions 
do  not  in  anything  like  the  same  degree 
deaden  that  faculty  of  the  brain.  Hence 
it  is  perfectly  right  that  the  engineers 
should  be  particularly  warned  that  they 
cannot  do  their  woHc  well  unless  they  cul- 
tivate the  imagination. 

But  how  is  the  imagination  to  be  culti- 
vated ?  That  is  a  question  which  it  is  far 
easier  to  ask  than  to  answer.  Still,  if  the 
cultivation  is  to  be  attempted,  a  reply  must 
be  found,  for  it  is  obviously  necessary  to 
know  the  nature  of  what  we  intend  to 
foster.  Perhaps  the  best  definition  that 
can  be  given  of  the  imagination  is,  that  it 
is  the  creative  facultv  of  the  mind-^that 
function  of  the  intelligence  by  which  the 
brain  moves  outside  the  circumscribed  or- 
bit of  experience,  and  becomes  capable  of 
construction  on  its  own  account.  Of 
course  this  process  is  never  purely  inde- 
pendent of  trains  of  thought  that  have 
their  ultimate  origin  in  our  sensuous  im- 
pressions. No  man  can  imagine  something 
absolutely  different  in  kind  from  all  human 
experience  and  utterly  divorced  from 
knowledge,  except,  indeed,  it  be  in  regard 
to  a  future  life  and  the  existence  of  a 
Deity.  In  these  two  particulars  alone  is 
the  product  of  the  human  mind  isolated 
and  unconnected  by  some  ladder  of 
thought,  however  slender,  with  the  ordi- 
nary perceptions  of  mankind  ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  far  more  reasonable  to  regard 
them  as  due  to  intuition  than  to  suppose 
the  rule  broken  only  twice.  In  every 
other  instance,  man,  even  when  he  scales 
*'  the  highest  heaven  of  iuvention,^^  has  all 
the  time  only  risen  from  the  earth  by  a 
series  of  steps,  one  based  upon  the  other. 
But  though  it  is  thus  impossible  for  a  hu- 
man being  to  think  thoughts  new  in  kind, 
he  may  construct  images  that  are  different 
to  any  previously  conceived.  Man  takes 
his  sensuous  impressions,  and  so  combines 
them  as  to  make  a  fresh  development.  To 
take  a  very  simple  instance.  Experience 
has  made  known  to  him  the  bird  and  the 
snake.  Imagination  works  upon  these, 
and  we  have  the  freshly  created  creature 
the  dragon.  This  is  typical  of  the  proc- 
ess by  which  is  being  gradually  built  up 
the  whole  fabric  of  human  thought,  and 


by  which  every  fresh  invention  is  made. 
Nature  provides  us  with  a  view  of  the  ma- 
terial universe  in  which  the  objects  per- 
ceived by  the  senses  appear  under  a  cer- 
tain configuration.  The  imagination,  how- 
ever, gives  a  tarn  to  the  kaleidoscope,  and 
out  of  what  are  precisely  the  same  mate- 
rials produces  a  perfectly  new  set  of  ap- 
pearances. It  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
order  of  Nature,  but  **  selects  the  parts  of 
different  conceptions/'  and  forms  there- 
out a  whole  more  useful  or  more  pleasing, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Imagination  is  no 
doubt  sometimes  used  almost  as  if  it  meant 
a  certain  power  of  producing  fantastic  or 
unreal  images  ;  but  this  is  a  wholly  mis- 
taken use.  The  part  of  imagination  which 
is  thus  restricted  in  its  scope  should  more 
properly  be  called  fancy.  Imagination  in- 
cludes fancy,  but  is  far  wider.  In  truth, 
imagination  isco  extensive  with  invention. 
It  is  the  faculty  by  which  the  mind  leaves 
the  plain  of  human  experience,  and  builds 
up,  stage  upon  stage,  new  phenomena  of 
tnought,  some  destined  to  remain  abstrac- 
tions, others  to  be  applied  to  the  material 
universe.  But  imagination,  as  usually 
employed,  means,  we  admit,  something 
more  than  this  building-up  of  thought- 
structures.  It  means  not  only  the  process, 
but  its  carrying-out  with  rapidity.  The 
man  of  imagination  ia  he  who  can  skip,  or 
rather  appear  to  skip;  the  series  of  grada- 
tions by  which  his  new  conceptions  are 
connected  with  what  may  be  called  the 
terra  Jirma  of  thought — i.«.,  the  phenom- 
ena of  human  experience — and  project  his 
mind  almost  instantaneously  to  the  desired 
conclusion.  Imagination,  in  a  word, 
builds  up,  and  then  employs  the  ladder 
of  thought  with  lightnine  rapidity.  It 
seems  to  be  leaping,  though  in  reality  it  is 
dimbing.  When,  then,  we  say  that  an 
engineer  should  have  imagination,  we 
mean  that  he  should  be  able  to  spring  to 
or  climb  to  fresh  conclusions,  as  if  he  were 
more  than  a  limited  human  being.  The 
imaginative  are  coral  insects  who  pile  cell 
on  cell  so  rapidly  that  we  cannot  follow  th« 
process,  and  who,  therefore,  half  persuade 
us  that  they  have  snatched  some  of  the 
'*  authentic  fire"  of  Heaven,  and  made 
themselves  creators  indeed. 

But  if  imagination   is  ultimately   the 

Sower  of  forming  new  rungs  on  the  lad- 
er  of  thought,  and  of  forming  them  rapr 
idly,  we  can  cultivate  this  faculty  bv 
teaching  people  to  think,  and  to  think 
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quickly.  To  go  back  to  oar  old.  instaQcey 
toe  best  way  for  the  engineers  to  cultivate 
their  minds  is  to  acquire  the  power  of 
thinking.  Now,  roughly  speaking,  edu- 
cation consists  in  being  taught  to  act,  to 
observe,  and  to  think.  The  first  two  are 
supplied  by  the  technical  studies  which  an 
engineer  is  compelled  to  jpursue.  The 
thinking  is  best  got  by  the  study  of  those 
''  humanities"  which  were  the  education- 
al ideal  of  the  medieeval  yrorld.  The  ac- 
cident that  in  the  Middle  Ages  literature, 
poetry,  history,  and  philosophy  were  con- 
fined to  the  ancient  tongues,  unfortunately 
set  up  the  notion  that  Greek  and  Latin 
alone  were  Literm  kumaniores ;  but,  in 
truth,  the  phrase  should  have  no  such  re- 
stricted meaning.  Poetry,  if  by  that  is 
meant  not  mere  lyrical  outbursts,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  teachers  of  the  art  of  think- 
ing, and  especially  of  thinking  rapidly,  for 
the  Muse  must  of  necessity  move  with  fly- 
ing foot.  Indeed,  when  we  speak  of 
poetry  being  of  an  inspiring  kind,  we  mean 
that  it  affords  the  presentation  of  thought 
in  a  form  so  lively  and  active,  that  it  at 
once  begins  to  sprout  and  blossom  anew 
in  the  mind  that  receives  it.  That  is  why 
the  general  sense  of  the  universe  has  al- 
ways declared  that  poetry  stimulates  the 
imagination.     The  study  of  logic  and  of 


grammar  in  its  highest  sense — that  is,  con- 
sidered as  the  machinery  of  thought — also 
develops  the  power  of  thought,  and  so  the 
imagination.  Philosophy  and  mathemat- 
ics are,  of  course,  also  strong  stimulants 
to  thought,  as,  indeed,  is  everything  which 
was  included  under  the  old  description  of 
"the  arte." 

It  is  possible  that,  notwithstanding  the 
plainness  of  the  case,  some  so-called 
'*  practical  men^'  will  ask  for  a  better,  or, 
rather,  for  a  more  practical  proof  that  en- 
gineers become  more  eflScient  by  cultivat- 
ing their  imaginations.  We  think  we  can 
give  them  an  instance  in  point.  The  man 
who  invented  the  lock  on  canals  and  rivers 
was  surely  a  great  engineer.  This  was 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  had  probably  the 
keenest  and  subtlest  imagination  ever  pos- 
sessed by  any  human  being.  That  he  was 
so  great  an  inventor  and  engineer,  was,  we 
cannot  doubt,  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  cultivated  his  imagination 
to  a  point  where  it  became  positively  un- 
canny. So  agile  was  his  mind,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  detect  the  use  of 'the  ladder 
of  thought.  In  him,  imagination  seemed 
like  some  demoniac  possession,  and  did 
not  so  much  build  up  as  create  the  new  in- 
strument of  power. — Spectator, 
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Thb  Faun's  Pumishmbst. — Correggio. 

{A  Drawing  in  the  Louvre.) 

BY   MICHABL   FIBLD. 

What  has  the  tortured  old  Faun  been  doing  ? 

What  was  his  impious  sin. 
That  the  Maenads  have  ceased  from  pursuing 

Cattle,  with  leaps  and  din, 

To  compass  him  round. 

On  woodland  ground. 

With  cords,  and  faces  dire, — 

Cords,  fastened  with  strain. 

Faces  hate-stretched  ? 

Why  have  they  fetched 
Snakes  from  the  grass,  with  swift  tongues  of  fire. 
And  a  reed  from  the  stream-sodden  plain  f 

Beneath  the  sun's  and  the  oak-leaves'  flicker, 
They  settle  near— ah,  near  ! 

One  blows  her  reed,  as  dry  as  a  wicker, 
Into  the  old  Faun's  ear  ; 
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The  scream  of  the  wind. 
With  flood  combined 
Boils  on  his  simple  sense  : 
It  is  anguish  heard. 
For  quietness  splits 
Within,  and  fits 
Of  gale  and  surge  are  a  fierce  offence 
To  him  who  knows  but  the  breeze  or  bird. 

One  sits  with  fanciful  eyes  beside  him, 

Malice  and  wonder  mix 
In  her  glance  at  the  victim — woe  betide  him. 

When  once  her  snakes  transfix 

His  side  ;  ere  they  dart. 

With  backward  start 

She  waits  their  rigid  pauscu 

And  with  comely  stoop, 

One  maid,  elate 

With  horror,  hate, 
And  triumph,  up  from  his  ankle  draws 
The  skin  away  in  a  clinging  loop. 

Before  the  women  a  boy-faun  dances. 

Grapes  and  stem  at  his  chin. 
Mouth  of  red  the  red  grape-bunch  enhances 

Ere  it  is  sucked  within 

By  the  juicy  lips, 

Free  as  the  tips 
Of  tendrils  in  their  curve  ; 

And  his  fiaccid  cheek, 

'Mid  mirthful  heaves 

And  ripples  weaves 
A  guiltless  smile  that  might  almost  serve 
For  the  vines  themselves  in  vintage- week. 

What  meaning  is  here  or  what  mystery. 

What  fate  and  for  what  crime  ? 
Why  so  fearful  this  sylvan  history 

Of  a  far  summer-time  f 

There  was  no  ilUwill 

That  day,  until 
With  fun  the  gray-beard  shook 

At  the  Maenads'  torn 

Spread  hair,  their  brave 

Tumultuous  wave 
Dancing  ;  and  women  will  never  brook 
Mirth  at  their  folly,  O  doomed  old  Faun  ! 

— Academy, 
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A  WORLDLY  WOMAN.] 

BY   VERNON   LXE. 


J  '*  Because,  as  things  exist  at  present^ 

art  can  minister  only  to  the  luxury  of  the 

'*  But  why  should  you  mind  who  buys    rich,  idle  classes.     The  people,  the  peo- 

your  pots,  so  long  as  your  pots  are  beauti-     pie  that  works  and  requires  to  play,  to 

ful  ?"  asked  the  girl.  have  something  to  tell  it  of  happier  things, 
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gets  no  share  in  art.  The  people  is  too 
poor  to  possess  beautifal  things,  and  too 
bratish  to  care  for  them  ;  the  only  amnse- 
ment  it  can  afford  is  getting  drunk.  And 
one  wearies  and  sickens  of  merely  adding 
one*s  grain  of  sand  to  the  inequality  and 
injustice  of  existing  social  condition — 
don't  you  see.  Miss  Flodden  ?" 

Leonard  Oreenleaf  stopped  short,  his 
breathlessness  mingling  with  the  annoy- 
ance at  having  let  himself  be  carried  away 
by  his  ideas,  and  producing  a  vague  sense 
of  warm  helplessness. 

"  Of  course."  he  went  on,  taking  up  a 
big  jar  of  yellow  Hispano-Moorish  lustre 
ware,  and  mechanicallT  dusting  it  with  the 
feather  brush,  'Mt's  absurd  to  talk  liko 
that  about  such  things  as  pots,  and  it's  ab- 
surd to  talk  like  that  to  you." 

And  raising  his  head  he  gave  a  furtive 
little  glare  at  the  girl,  where  she  stood  in 
a  golden  beam  of  dust  and  sunlight,  that 
slanted  through  his  workshop. 

Miss  Valentine  Flodden — such  was  the 
name  on  the  family  card  which  she  had 
sent  in  together  with  that  of  Messrs.  Boyce 
&  Co. — made  rather  a  delightful  picture 
in  that  yellow  halo,  the  green  light  from 
under  the  plane-trees  filtering  in  through 
the  door  behind  her,  and  gleams  of  crim- 
son and  glints  of  gold  flickering  in  the 
brown  gloom  wherever  an  enamel  plate  or 
ot  was  struck  by  a  sunbeam,  winnowed 
y  the  blind  that  flapped  in  the  draught. 
Greenleaf  knew  by  some  dim,  forgotten 
experience  or  unaccountable  guess- work, 
that  she  was  what  was  called,  in  the  de- 
testable jargon  of  a  certain  set,  a  pretty 
woman.  He  also  recognized  in  her  clothf's 
— they  were  would-be  manly,  far  mor^ 
simple  and  practical  than  those  of  the  girls 
he  knew,  yet  telling  of  a  life  anything  but 
practical  and  simple — that  she  belonged  to 
that  same  set  of  persons,  a  fact  apparent 
also  in  her  movements,  her  words  and  ac- 
cent, nay,  in  the  something  indefinable  in 
her  manner  that  seemed  to  take  things  for 
granted.  But  he  didn't  care  for  her  being 
beautiful.  His  feeling  was  solely  of  vague 
irritation  at  having  let  himself  speak — be 
had  quite  unnecessarily  told  her  be  in- 
tended giving  up  the  pottery  next  year-^ 
about  the  things  that  were  his  very  life,  to 
a  stranger  ;  a  stranger  who  had  come  with 
a  card  to  ask  advice  about  her  own  ama- 
teur work,  and  from  out  of  a  world  which 
was  foreign  and  odious  to  him,  the  world 
of  idleness  and  luxury.     Also,  he  experi- 
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enced  a  certain  shame  at  a  certain  silly, 
half  romantic  pleasure  at  what  was  in 
reality  the  unconscious  intrusion  of  a  fash- 
ionable eccentric.  This  girl,  who  had 
been  sent  on  from  Boyce  &  Co.'s  for  in- 
formation which  they  could  not  give,  must 
evidently  have  thought  she  was  coming  to 
another  shop,  otherwise  she  would  never 
have  come  all  alone  ;  she  evidently  took 
him  for  a  shopman,  otherwise  she  would  not 
have  stayed  so  long  nor  spoken  so  freely.  It 
was  much  better  she  should  continue  to 
regard  him  as  a  shopman  ;  and  indeed  was 
it  not  his  pride  to  have  shaken  off  all  class 
distinctions,  and  to  have  become  a  work- 
ing man  like  any  other  f 

It  was  this  thought  which  made  him 
alter  his  tone  and  ask  with  grave  polite- 
ness, '*  Is  there  any  further  point  upon 
which  I  can  have  the  pleasure  of  giving 
you  any  information  ?" 

Miss  Flodden  did  not  answer  this  ques- 
tion. She  Rtood  contemplating  the  old 
warped  oaken  floor,  on  whose  dust  she  was 
drawing  a  honeysuckle  pattern  with  the 
end  of  her  parasol. 

*'  Why  did  you  say  that  you  ought  not 
to  speak  about  such  things  to — people, 
Mr.  Greenleaf  ?"  she  asked.  *'  Of  course, 
one's  a  Philistine,  and  in  outer  darkness, 
but  still— " 

She  had  raised  her  eyes  full  upon  him. 
They  were  a  strange  light  blue,  darkening 
as  she  spoke,  under  very  level  brows,  and 
she  had  an  odd  way  of  opening  them  out 
at  one.  Like  that,  with  her  delicate  com- 
plexion, and  a  little  vagueness  about  the 
mouth,  she  looked  childish,  appealing,  and 
rather  pathetic. 

**  All  these  things  are  very  interesting," 
she  added  quickly  ;  ^'  at  least  they  must  be 
if  one  understands  anything  about  them." 

Greenleaf  was  sorry.  He  didn't  know 
exactly  why  ;  but  he  felt  vaguely  as  if  he 
had  been  bnital.  He  had  made  her  shut 
up — for  he  recognized  that  the  second  part 
of  her  speech  was  the  reaction  against  his 
own  ;  and  that  was  brutal.  He  ought  not 
to  have  let  the  conversation  depart  from 
the  technicalities  of  pottery,  as  he  had 
done  by  saving  he  intended  giving  it  up, 
and  then  bursting  into  that  socialistic 
rhapsody.     It  wasn't  fair  upon  her. 

By  this  time  the  reaction  had  complete- 
ly set  in  with  her.  Her  face  had  a  totally 
different  expression,  indifferent,  bored,  a 
little  insolent — ^the  expreseion  of  her  soci- 
ety and  order. 
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**  It's  been  veiy  f^ood  of  you,"  she 
said,  looking  vaguely  round  the  room,  with 
the  shimnjer  of  green  leaves  and  the  glint 
of  enamel  in  its  brown  dustiness,  ^'  to  tell 
me  so  many  things,  and  to  have  given  up 
so  much  of  your  time.  I  didn't  know, 
you  know,  from  Messrs.  Boyce,  that  I  was 
breaking  in  upon  you  at  your  work.  I 
suppose  they  were  so  kind  because  of  my 
father  having  a  collection — they  thought 
that  I  knew  more  about  pottery  than  I 
do.'' 

She  stretched  out  her  hand  stiffly. 
Leonard  Greenleaf  did  not  know  whether 
he  ought  to  take  it,  because  he  guessed 
that  she  did  not  know  whether  she  ought 
to  offer  it  him.  Also  he  felt  awkward, 
and  sorry  to  have  shut  her  up. 

*  *  1  should — be  very  happy  to  tell  you 
anything  more  that  1  could,  Miss  Flod- 
den,"  he  said  ;  '^besides,  the  owners  of 
Yetholme  must  be  privileged  people  with 
hs  potters." 

**  If — if  ever  you  be  passing  anywhere 
near  Eaton  Square — that's  where  I  live 
with  my  aunt,"  she  said,  **  won't  you 
come  in  and  have  a  cup  of  tea  f  Number 
5  ;  the  number  is  on  the  card.  But," 
she  added  suddenly,  with  a  little  laugh, 
which  was  that  social  stiffening  once  more, 
'^  perhaps  you  never  do  pass  anywhere  n6ar 
tea  time  ;  or  you  pass  and  don't  come  in. 
It  would  be  a  great  waste  of  your  time." 

What  had  made  her  stiffen  suddenly  like 
that  was  a  faint  smile  that  had  come  into 
Greenleaf's  face  at  the  beginning  of  her 
invitation.  He  had  understood,  or  thought 
he  understood,  that  his  visitor  had  grasped 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  sort  of  gentleman 
after  all,  and  that  she  thought  it  necessary 
to  express  her  recognition  of  the  differ- 
ence between  him  and  any  other  member 
of  the  firm  of  Boyce  &  Co.  by  asking  him 
to  call. 

'^  Of  course  you  are  a  great  deal  too 
busy,"  she  repeated.  **  Perhaps  some 
day  you  will  let  me  come  to  your  studio 
again — some  day  next  year — ^good-by." 

'^  Shall  I  call  you  a  hansom  ?"  he  asked, 
Wondering  whether  he  had  been  rude. 

•'Thank  you  ;  I  think  I'll  go  by  the 
Underground.  You  cross  the  big  square, 
and  then  along  the  side  of  the  British 
Museum,  don't  you  ?  I  made  a  note  of 
the  way  as  I  came.  •  Or  else  I'll  get  a  bus 
in  Tottenham  Court  Road. ' ' 

She  spoke  the  words  bus  and  under' 
ground f  he  thought,  with  a  little  emphasis. 


She  was  determined  to  have  her  fill  of  ec- 
centricity, now  that  she  had  gone  in  for 
pottery,  and  for  going  about  all  alone  to 
strange  places,  and  scoring  out  everything 
save  her  own  name  on  the  family  card. 
At  least,  so  Greenleaf  said  to  himself,  as 
he  watched  the  tall,  slight  young  figure  dis- 
appearing down  the  black  Bloomsbury 
Street,  and  among  the  green  leaves  and 
black  stems  of  the  Bioomsbury  Square. 
An  unlikely  apparition,  oddly  feminine  in 
its  spruce  tailoring,  in  that  sleepy  part  of 
the  world,  whence  fashion  had  retreated 
long,  long  ago,  with  the  last  painted  coach 
that  had  rumbled  through  the  iron  gates, 
and  the  last  link  that  had  been  extinguished 
in  the  iron  extinguishers  of  the  rusty  areas. 

II. 

Greenleaf  had  a  great  disbelief  in  his 
own  intentions  ;  perhaps  because  he  vi- 
brated unusually  to  the  touch  of  other 
folks'  nature,  and  that  the  number  and 
variety  of  his  impressions  sometimes  made 
it  difficult  to  come  to  a  cut  and  dry  con- 
clusion. There  was  in  him  also  a  sensi- 
tiveness on  the  subject  of  his  own  beliefs 
and  ideals  which  made  him  instinctively 
avoid  contact  with  other  folk,  and  avoid 
even  knowing  much  about  them.  He  often 
felt  that  in  a  way  he  was  very  unfit  to  be 
a  Socialist  and  an  agitator ;  for  besides 
the  absurd  attraction  that  everything  beau- 
tiful, distinguished,  exotic,  exercised  upon 
him,  and  a  corresponding  repugnance  to 
the  coarse  and  sordid  sights  of  the  world, 
he  knew  himself  to  look  at  people  in  an 
excessively  subjective  way,  never  seeking 
spontaneously  to  understand  what  they 
themselves  were  trying  to  do  and  say,  but 
analyzing  them  merely  from  the  series  of 
impressions  which  he  received.  Just  as 
his  consciousness  of  being  a  born  sesthete 
and  aristocrat  had  pushed  him  into  social 
questions  and  democratic  views  ;  so  also 
his  extreme  conscientiousness  occasionally 
made  him  attempt,  rather  abortively,  to 
behave  to  others  as  he  might  wish  to  be 
behaved  to  himself,  his  imagination  being 
taxed  to  the  utmost  by  the  inquiry  as  to 
what  behavior  would  be  the  altruistic  and 
just  under  the  circumstances. 

This  preamble  is  necessary  to  explain 
various  inconsistencies  in  our  hero's  con- 
duct ;  and  more  particularly,  at  this  mo- 
ment, the  inconsistency  of  suddenly  veer- 
ing round  in  his  suppositions  about  Miss 
Valentine  Flodden.     In  his  monotonous 
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life  of  artistic  work  and  social  study — in 
those  series  of  quiet  days,  as  like  one  an- 
other as  the  rows  of  black  Bloomsbury 
houses  with  their  garlanded  door  lintels 
and  worn-out  doorsteps,  as  the  spear- heads 
of  the  railings,  the  spikes  of  blossom  on 
the  horse-chestnuts,  and  the  little  lions  on 
the  chain  curbs  round  the  British  Museum 
— the  weekly  firing  of  his  pottery  kiln  at 
Boyce's  works  near  Wandswoilh,  the 
weekly  lecture  to  working-men  down  at 
Whitechapel,  the  weekly  reception  in  the 
sooty  rooms  of  Faber,  the  Socialist  poet 
and  critic  who  had  married  the  Socialist 
painter — all  these  were  the  landmarks  of 
Greenleaf's  existence,  and  landmarks  of 
the  magnitude  of  martello  towers  along  a 
sea  shore.  So  that  anything  at  all  unex- 
pected became,  in  his  life  of  subversive 
thoughts  and  methodical  activity,  an  inci- 
dent and  an  adventure. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  visit  of  Miss  Flod- 
den,  although  he  repeatedly  noted  its  utter 
unimportance  to  himself  and  every  one 
else,  became  the  theme  of  much  idle  med- 
itation in  the  intervals  of  his  work  and 
study.  He  felt  it  as  extraordinari ly  strange. 
And  feeling  it  in  this  way,  his  conscien- 
tious good  sense  caused  him  to  analyze  it 
as  sometimes  almost  unusually  common- 
place. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  repeatedly  in- 
forming himself  that  after  all  nothing  could 
be  more  natural  than  this  visit,  that  he 
took  the  step  which  brought  him  once 
more  into  contact  with  the  eccentricity  of 
the  adventure.  For  he  repeated  so  often 
to  himself  how  natural  it  was  that  a  girl 
with  a  taste  for  art  should  care  for  pottery 
(particularly  as  her  father  owned  the  world- 
'  famous  Yetholme  collection),  and  caring 
for  pottery  should  go  for  information  to 
Messrs.  Boyce's  the  decorators,  and  being 
referred  by  Boyce's  to  himself  should 
come  on,  at  once,  and  quite  alone,  to  the 
studio  of  his  unknown  self,  he  identified 
Miss  Flodden  so  completely  with  any  one 
of  the  mature  maidens  who  carried  their 
peacock  blue  and  sage  green  and  amber 
beads,  and  interest  in  economics,  archae- 
ology and  so  forth  freely  through  his  world, 
that  he  decided  to  give  Miss  Flodden  the 
assistance  which  he  would  have  proffered 
to  one  of  the  independent  and  studious 
spinsters  of  Bloomsbnry  and  West  Ken- 
sington. Accordingly  he  took  a  sheet  of 
paper  with  "  Boyce  &  Co.,  Decorators,'* 
stamped  at  the  head  of  it,  and  wrote  a 


note  directed  to  Miss  Valentine  Flodden, 
Eaton  Square,   saying  that  as  she  would  > 
doubtless  be  interested  in  examining  the 
Rhodian  and  Damascene  pottery  of  the  ■ 
British  Museum,  which  she  had  told  him 
she  knew  very  imperfectly,  he  ventured  to  • 
enclose  an  introduction  to  the  Head  of  the  * 
Department,  whom  she  would  find  a  most 
learned  and  amiable  old  gentleman  ;  the  • 
fact  of  her  connection  with  the  famous 
Yetholme  collection  would,  for  the  rest, ' 
be  introduction  enough  in  itself.  ' 

After  posting  the  note  and  the  enclos- 
ure,  Leonard    Greenlcaf  reflected,    with  ■ 
some  wonder  and  a  little  humiliation,  that 
he  had  chosen  a  sheet  of  Boyce's  business- 

Eaper  to  write  to  Miss  Flodden  ;  while  he  • 
ad  selected  a  sheet  with  the  name  of  his 
old  Oxford  college  for  writing  to  the  Head 
of  the  Department.     But  it  was  not  child- 
ish contradictoriness  after  all  ;  at  least,  so 
he  told  himself.     For  old  Colonel  Han- 
cock   Dunstan    (one  never  dropped  the- 
Colonel    even  in  one's  thoughts)   had  a* 
weakness  in  favor  of  polite  society  and 
against  new-fangled  democracy,  and  liked 
Greenleaf  exactly  because  he  had  better 
shaped  hands  and  a  better  cut  coat  than 
other  men  who  haunted  the  Museum.     And 
as  to  Miss  Flodden,  why,  it  seemed  more' 
appropriate  to  keep  things  on  the  level  of 
pottery  and  decoration,  and  therefore  to- 
have  Boyce  db  Co.  well  to  the  fore. 

Greenleaf  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
Fate  would  never  again  bring  him  face  to 
face  with  Miss  Flodden,  and  that  he  would 
certainly  take  no  steps  toward  altering 
Fate's  intentions.  It  was  for  this  very 
reason  that  he  had  introduced  the  lady  to 
his  old  friend  of  the  Museum  :  for  it  is 
singular  how  introducing  some  one  to 
somebody  else  keeps  up  the  sense  of  the 
some  one's  presence  ;  and  how,  occasion- 
ally, one  insists  upon  such  vicarious  com- 
pany. But,  as  stated  already,  he  never 
dreamed,  at  least  he  thought  he  never- 
dreamed,  to  see  his  eccentric  young  visitor 
again. 

Such  being  the  case  it  might  seem  odd, 
had  not  experience  of  human  feelings  de- 
stroyed all  perception  of  oddity,  that 
Greenleaf  experienced  no  surprise  when, 
obeying  a  peremptory  scrawl  from  the 
former  terror  of  Pashas  and  the  present 
terror  of  scholars,  he  found  himself  one 
afternoon  in  Colonel  Dunstan* s  solemn 
bachelor  drawing-room,  and  in  the  presence 
once  more  of  Miss  Valentine  Flodden. 
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Colonel  Hancock  Dunstan,  who  in  bis 
distant  days  bad  gone  to  Mecca  disguised 
as  a  pilgrim,  dag  up  Persian  temples,  slain 
uncivil  Moslems  witb  his  own  hand,  and 
altogether  constituted  a  minor  EaAtern 
question  in  bis  one  boisterous  self,  had 
now  settled  down  (a  Government  post  hav- 
ing been  created  expressly  to  keep  him 
quiet)  into  a  life  divided  between  furious 
'  arcbsBoIogical  disputes  and  faithful  service 
of  the  fair  sex.  He  was  at  this  moment 
promenading  his  shrunken  person—  which 
somehow  straightened  out  into  military 
vigor  in  the  presence  of  young  ladies — 
round  a  large  table  spread  with  innumer- 
able cups  of  tea,  plates  of  strawberries,  and 
^lishes  of  bonbons,  spread  out  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Miss  Flodden.  He  was  informing 
her,  among  anecdotes  of  dead  celebrities, 
reminiscences  of  Oriental  warfare,  princi- 
ples of  Persian  color  arrangement,  and 
panegytics  of  virtuous  incipient  actresses, 
that  Greenleaf  was  a  capital  fellow,  al- 
though he  would  doubtless  have  been  im- 
proved by  military  training,  a  scholar,  and 
the  son  of  a  great  scholar  (Thomas  Green- 
leaf's  great  edition  of  the  **  Mahabarata," 
which  she  should  read  some  day  when  he. 
Colonel  Dunstan,  taught  her  Sanskrit),  and 
that,  for  the  rest,  philanthropy,  socialism, 
and  the  lower  classes  were  a  great  mis- 
take, of  which  the  Ancient  Persians  would 
have  made  very  short  work  indeed.  To 
Greenleaf  also  he  conveyed  sundry  infor- 
mation, not  troubling  to  make  it  quite  in- 
telligible, for  Colonel  Dunstan  considered 
that  young  men  ought  to  be  taught  their 
place,  which  place  was  nowhere.  So  from 
various  mutterings  and  ejaculations  ad- 
dressed to  Miss  Flodden  such  as,  *'  Ah, 
your  great  aunt,  the  duchess — what  a  wo- 
man she  was  !  She  had  the  shoulders  of 
the  Venus  of  Milo— I  always  told  her  she 
ought  to  ride  out  in  the  desert  to  excavate 
Palmyra  with  me  ;'*  and  **  that  dear  little 
«ousin  of  yours — why  didn't  she  let  me 
teach  her  xVrabic  ?"  it  became  gradually 
apparent  to  Greenleaf  that  the  old  gentle- 
man, who  seemed  as  versed  in  Burke's 
•*  Peerage  and  Baronetage"  as  in  cunei- 
form inscriptions,  had  known  many  gen- 
erations of  ladies  of  the  house  of  Flodden. 
Nay,  most  unexpected  of  all.  that  the 
young  lady  introduced  by  Greenleaf  had 
been  a  familiar  object  to  the  learned  and 
kot-tempered  Colonel  ever  since  she  had 
left  the  nursery.  Greenleaf  experienced  a 
slight  pang  un  this  discovery  :  he  had  for- 


gotten, in  his  own  unworldliness,  that 
worldly  people  like  Colonel  Dunstan  and 
Miss  Flodden  probably  moved  in  the  same 
society. 

**  And  your  sister  in-law,  how  is  she  ?" 
went  on  the  old  gentleman  ;  'Ms  she  as 
bright  as  ever,  and  has  she  got  that  little 
air  mutin  still  ?  It's  months  since  Pve 
seen  her  ;  why  didn't  you  bring  her  with 
you,  my  dear  ?  And  does  «A«  also  take  an 
interest  in  Rhodian  pots,  the  dear  beauti- 
ful creature  ?" 

Miss  Flodden 's  face  darkened  as  he 
slowly  spun  out  his  questions. 

**  I  don*t  know  what  my  sister-in-law  is 
doing.  I  don't  live  with  her  any  longer. 
Colonel  Dunstan  ;  and  she  is  always  busy 
rushing  about  with  people  ;  and  I'm  busy 
with  pots  and  practising  the  fiddle;  Fve 
turned  hermit  since  quite  a  long  time." 

*'  Well,  well,  practising  the  fiddle  isn't 
a  bad  thing.  Orpheus  with  his  lute,  you 
know.  But  you'd  much  better  let  me 
teach  you  Greek,  my  dear,  and  come  to 
Asia  Minor  next  winter  with  me.  Lady 
Betty's  coming,  and  we'll  see  what  we  can 
dig  up  among  those  confounded  sots  of 
Turks.  You  can  get  capital  tents  at  that 
fellow's — what's  his  name — in  Piccadill}^ 
And  how  are  your  people  ?  I  saw  your 
brother  Herbert  the  other  day  at  a  sale. 
He  told  me  your  father  was  determined 
not  to  let  us  have  your  collection,  more' a 
the  pity.  And  what's  become  of  that 
nice  young  fellow,  Hermann  Struwg,  who 
used  to  be  at  your  house.  He  hasn't  got 
a  wife  yet,  eh  ?" 

Mis«i  Flodden  took  no  notice  of  these 
questions.  She  passed  them  over  in  dis- 
dainful silence,  (Greenleaf  thought,  till  she 
suddenly  said  coldly  : 

**  I  should  think,  Mr.  Struwfi  will  have 
no  more  difficulty  in  finding  a  wife  than 
in  hiring  a  shooting,  or  buying  a  sham  an- 
tiqMe." 

She  was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  Green- 
leaf said  to  himself.  She  was  very  tall 
(Greenleaf  wondered  whether  the  women 
of  that  lot,  of  the  idlers,  were  always  a 
head  taller  than  those  of  bis  acquaintance), 
and  slender  almost  to  thinness,  with  a 
rigid,  undeveloped  sort  of  grace  that  con- 
trasted with  the  extreme  composure — that 
sort  of  taking  things  for  granted — of  her 
manner.  Old  Mr.  Dunstan  had  just  al- 
luded to  her  mother  having  been  a  Welsh- 
woman ;  and  Greenleaf  thought  he  saw 
very  plainly  the  Celt  in  this  super ficially 
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Saxon-lookinp^  girl.  That  sharp  perfection 
of  feature — features  almost  over mach  chis- 
elled and  finished  in  every  minutest  detail 
— that  excessive  mobility  of  mouth  and 
eyes,  did  not  belong  to  the  usual  kind  of 
English  pretty  woman.  She  was  so  much 
of  a  Celt,  despite  her  Northumbrian  name, 
that  the  pale  brown  of  her  hair — hair  crisp 
and  close  round  her  ears — gave  him  al- 
most the  impression  of  a  wig  ;  underneath 
it  must  rf  ally  be  jet  black. 

Notwithstanding  a  slight  weariness  at 
Colonel  Dunstan's  social  reminiscences  and 
questions,  she  seemed  pleased  and  lather 
excited  at  finding  herself  in  the  sanctuary 
of  his  learning.  While  quietly  taking 
care  of  the  old  gentleman,  and  much  con- 
cerned lest  he  should  stumble  over  chairs 
and  footstools  in  his  polite  havering^,  she 
let  her  eyes  ramble  over  the  expanse  of 
books  that  covered  the  walls,  evidenJy 
impressed  by  all  that  must  be  in  them. 
And  from  the  timid  though  pertinacious 
fashion  in  which  she  questioned  him,  it 
was  clear  that  she  thought  him  an  oracle, 
although  an  oracle  rather  difllcult  to  keep 
to  the  point. 

**  And  now,**  she  finally  said,  with  a 
little  suppressed  desperation,  *'  won't  you 
show  me  some  of  the  Rhodian  ware.  Colo- 
nel Dunstan  If  It  would  be  so  awfully  good 
of  you." 

Colonel  Dunstan  suddenly  nnwrinkled 
himself  with  considerable  importance.  He 
had  forgotten  the  Rhodian  ware,  and 
rather  resented  its  existence.  Why,  bless 
you  I  He  didn't  possess  such  things  as 
pots  ;  and  as  to  going  to  the  Museum,  it 
was  the  most  cold- taking  place  in  the 
world.  He  would  show  her  his  books 
some  day,  and  the  casts  of  the  cuneiform 
insctiptions.  She  must  come  to  tea  again 
soon  with  him.  Did  she  know  Miss  Tilly 
Tandem,  who  had  just  been  engaged  by 
Irving  ?  He  should  like  them  to  meet. 
That  was  her  photograph. 

"But,**  said  MissFlodden-Val  Flod- 
den  it  appeared  she  was  called — '*  mayn't 
I — couldn't  I — be  allowed  to  see  those 
Rhodian  pots  also  ?*'  She  was  dreadfully 
crestfallen,  and  had  a  little  disappointed 
eagerness  like  a  child. 

**  Of  course  you  can,'*  Colonel  Dunstan 
answered,  with  infinite  disdain.  **  / 
don't  think  anything  of  Khodian  ware, 
you  know — mere  debased  copy  of  the  old 
Persian.  Those  Greeks  of  the  islands 
were  a  pour  lot,  then  as  now.     Believe 


me,  those  Greeks  have  always  been  a  set 
of  confounded  liars.  But  if  jou  want  to 
see  it,  why,  of  course,  you  can.  Green- 
leaf,  take  Miss  Val  Flodden  to  see  the 
Rhodian  ware  some  day  soon  ;  do  you 
hear,  Greenleaf,  eh  ?" 

*'  Yes,  sir."  Greenleaf  had  always naid 
sir  to  Colonel  Dunstan,  like  a  little  boy,  or 
a  subordinate.  It  made  up  for  a  kind  of 
contempt  with  which  the  learned,  but 
worldly  and  hot-tempered  old  gentleman 
very  unreasonably  inspired  him.  Green- 
leaf was  full  of  prejudices,  like  all  very 
gentle  and  apostolic  persons. 

'*  There's  Greenleaf — go  with  him  some 
morning,"  said  Colonel  Dunstan,  refin- 
ing his  temper  ;  **  but,  bless  me  !  why 
haven't  you  had  any  more  strawberries, 
Miss  Val  ?'* 

III. 

The  discovery  that  he  bad  introduced 
two  people  who  had  already  been  acquaint- 
ed for  years,  depressed  Greenleaf  with 
something  more  than  the  mere  sense  of 
slight  comicality.  Indeed,  Greenleaf,  like 
many  apostolic  persons,  was  deficient  in 
the  sense  of  the  comic,  and  destitute  of 
all  fear  of  social  solecisms.  As  he  waited 
under  the  portico  of  the  Museum,  the  pig- 
eons fluttering  from  the  black  temple  frieze 
on  to  the  sooty  steps,  and  the  rusty  stu- 
dents pressing  through  the  swinging  glass 
doors,  he  telt  a  vague  dissatisfaction — the 
sort  of  faint  crossness  common  in  children, 
and  of  which  no  contact  with  the  world, 
the  contact  with  its  grating  or  planing 
powers,  had  cured  this  dreamer  ;  but  such 
crossness  leaves  in  the  candid  mind  a 
doubt  of  possible  vicariousness,  of  being 
caused  by  something  not  its  ostensible  rea- 
son, or  being  caused  by  the  quite  undefin- 
able.  When  at  last,  from  out  of  the  blue 
haze  and  gauzy  blackness  of  the  Blooms- 
bury  summer,  there  emerged  an  object  of 
interest,  and  the  slender  recognized  figure 
detached  itself  from  the  crowd  of  unreal 
other  creatures,  on  foot,  in  cabs,  and  be- 
hind borrows,  he  was  aware  of  a  certain 
flat  and  prosaic  quality  in  things  since  that 
tea-party  at  Colonel  Dunstan's  ;  and  he 
was  very  angry  with  himself,  and  conse- 
quently with  everythinpc  else,  when  it 
struck  him  suddenly  that  perhaps  he  was 
annoyed  at  the  little  eccentric  adventure  — 
the  adventure  of  the  lady  dropped  from 
the  clouds  and  never  seen  again — turning 
into  a  humdrum  acquaintance,  which  might 
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oven  linger  on,  with  a  girl  about  whose 
family  he  now  knew  everything,  who,  on 
her  side,  was  now  certain  that  he  was  a 
gentleman,  and  who  did  really  and  seri- 
ously intend  to  find  out  all  about  pots. 

They  walked  quickly  upstairs,  exchang. 
ing  very  few  words,  save  on  the  subject  of 
umbrellas  and  umbrella  tickets  ;  and  when 
they  had  arrived  in  the  pottery  room  they 
became  wonderfully  business-like.  Miss 
Flodden  was  business-like  simply  because 
she  was  extraordinarily  interested  in  the 
matter  in  hand  ;  and  Greenleaf  was  busi- 
ness-like because  he  was  ashamed  of  hav- 
ing perhaps  thought  about  Miss  Flodden 
apart  from  pottery,  and  therefore  most 
anxious  for  his  own  moral  dignity,  to  look 
at  her  and  pottery  as  indissolubly  con- 
nected. 

As  the  narrator  of  this  small  history  is 
unhappily  an  ignoramus  on  the  subject  of 
pottery,  prudence  forbids  all  attempt  to 
repeat  the  questions  of  Miss  Flodden  and 
the  answers  of  Greenleaf  on  the  subject  of 
clay,  colors,  baking,  glaze  and  similar  mys- 
teries. These  were  duly  discussed  for 
some  time  while  the  patient  assistant  un- 
locked case  after  case,  and  let  them  handle 
the  great  Hispano- Moorish  dishes,  heraldic 
creatures  spreading  wings  among  their 
arabesques  of  yellow  brown  goldiness  ;  the 
rotund  vases  and  ewers  where  Roman  con- 
suls and  Jewish  maidens  and  Greek  gods 
were  crowded  together,  yellow  and  green 
and  brown,  on  the  deep  sea  blue  of  Castel 
Durante  and  Gubbio  majolica  ;  the  fanci- 
ful scalloped  blue  upon  blue  nymphs  and 
satyrs  of  seventeenth  century  Suvona, 
which  looked  as  if  the  very  dishes  and 
plates  had  wished  to  wear  furbelows  and 
perukes  ;  and  the  precious  pieces,  cracked 
and  broken,  of  Brusa  tiles  and  Rhodian 
and  Damascene  platters,  with  the  gorgeous 
crimson  tulip — opening  vistas  of  Oriental 
beanfields,  and  fantastic  green  and  blue 
fritiliaries  standing  almost  in  relief  on  the 
thick  white  glaze. 

*'  I  suppose  it's  being  brought  up  among 
the  Yetholme  collection  that  makes  you 
know  so  much  about  pottery  ?"  remarked 
Greenleaf,  in  considerable  surprise  :  ^*  you 
haven't  been  to  this  part  of  the  Museum 
before  ?*' 

Miss  Flodden  raised  her  pale  blue,  lumi- 
nous eyes. 

*'  Do  you  know,  I've  never  been  to  the 
Museum  since  I  was  a  tiny  girl,  at  least, 
except  ouce,  when  my  sister-in-law  con- 


ducted a  party  of  New  York  friends.  I 
thought  we  were  going  to  see  stuffed  birds, 
and  I  was  so  surprised  to  see  all  those 
beautiful  Greek  things— I  had  seen  statues 
once  when  we  went  to  Rome — I  wanted 
so  much  to  look  at  them  a  little,  but  my 
friends  thought  they  weren't  in  good  re- 
pair, and  wanted  to  have  tea  and  to  go  to 
the  park,  so  they  scooted  me  round  among 
the  Egyptian  things  and  the  reading-rooms 
and  out  by  the  door.  Yes^  the  little  I 
know  I  have  learned  by  playing  with  our 
things  at  home.  Some  day  you  must  see 
them,  Mr.  Greenleaf." 

Greenleaf  did  not  answer  for  a  moment 
Good  heavens  ;  here  was  a  young  woman 
of  twenty-four  or  twenty-nve  who  had 
spent  part  of  every  year  of  her  life  in  Lon- 
don, and  had  been  only  once  to  the  British 
Museum,  and  then  had  expected  to  see 
stuffed  birds  !  And  the  girl  apparently 
an  instinctive  artist,  extraordinarily  quick 
and  just  in  her  appreciations. 

Then  there  were  other  things  to  do,  be- 
sides opening  galleries  on  Sundays  and 
promenading  East  end  workmen  in  com- 
pany with  young  men  from  Toynbee  Hall  I 
And  Greenleaf 's  heart  withered— as  one's 
mouth  withers  at  the  contact  of  strong 
green  tea  or  caper  sauce — with  indignation 
at  all  the  waste  of  intellectual  power  and 
intellectual  riches  implied  in  this  hideous 
present  misarrangement  of  all  things. 
Was  it  possible  that  the  so-called  upper 
classes,  or  at  least  some  members  thereof, 
were  in  one  way  as  much  the  victims  of 
injustice  and  barbarism  as  the  lower  class- 
es, off  whose  labor  they  basely  subsisted  f 

The  thought  came  over  him  as  his  eyes 
met  Miss  Flodden 's  face — that  delicately 
chiselled,  mobile  young  face  which  was 
suddenly  contracted  with  a  smile  of  cyni- 
cal, yet  resigned  bitterness.  He  made  that 
reflection  once  more,  when  with  the  wand- 
bearing  custodian  imperturbably  occupy- 
ing the  only  seat  in  the  place,  they  leaned 
upon  the  glass  case,  and  she  asked  him, 
and  he  told  her,  about  the  various  currents 
in  art  history — the  form  element  of  an- 
cient Greece,  the  color  clement  of  the 
Orientals,  the  patterns  of  Persian  ware,  the 
outline  figures  on  Greek  and  Etruscan 
vases — things  which  he  imagined  every 
child  to  know,  and  about  which,  as  about 
Greeks,  Orientals,  and  Etruscans,  and  Latin 
and  gecgraphy  and  most  matters,  this  girl 
seemed  completely  ignorant. 

My  word,"  she  exclaimed,  and  that 
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little  slang  grated  borribly  on  Greeuleaf's 
nerves  ;  "  how  very  interesting  things  are 
when  one  knows  something  about  them. 
Do  you  suppose  all  things  would  be  equal- 
ly interesting  if  one  knew  about  them  ? 
Or  would  it  only  be  every  now  and  then, 
just  as  with  other  matters,  balls,  and  pic- 
nics, and  so  forth  ?  Or  does  one  get  in- 
terested whenever  one  does  anything  as 
hard  as  one  can,  like  hard  riding,  or  row- 
ing, or  playing  tennis  properly  ?  Some 
books  seem  so  awfully  interesting,  you 
know  ;  but  there  are  such  a  lot  of  others 
that  one  would  just  throw  into  the  fire  if 
they  didn't  belong  to  Mudie.  But  some- 
how a  thread  seems  always  to  be  wanting. 
It's  like  trying  to  play  a  game  without 
knowing  the  rules,  flow  have  you  got 
to  know  all  these  things,  Mr.  Greenle^  ? 
I  mean  all  the  connections  between  thin^  ; 
and  could  anybody  get  the  connecting  links 
if  they  tried,  or  must  one  have  a  special 
vocation  ?" 

Greenleaf  was  embarrassed  how  to  an- 
swer. He  really  could  not  realize  the  ex- 
traordinary emptiness  in  this  young  wom- 
an's mind  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  felt 
strangely  touched  and  indignant,  as  he  did 
sometimes  when  giving  some  little  street 
Arab  a  good  thing  which  it  had  never 
eaten  before,  and  did  not  clearly  know  how 
to  begin  eating. 

**  flave  you — have  you — never  read  at 
all  methodically  ?"  he  asked.  He  really 
meant,  **  have  you  never  received  any  ed- 
ucation f" 

Miss  Flodden  reflected  for  a  moment. 
**  No.  Somehow  one  never  thought  of 
reading  as  a  methodical  thing,  as  a  busi- 
ness, you  know.  Dancing  and  hunting 
and  playing  tennis  and  seeing  people,  all 
that's  a  business,  because  one  has  to  do  it. 
At  least  one  had  to  do  it  as  long  as  one 
hadn't  turned  into  a  savage  ;  every  one  else 
has  to  do  it.  Of  course,  there's  the  fid- 
dle ;  I've  practised  that  rather  methodi- 
cally, but  it  was  because  I  liked  the  sound 
of  the  thing  so  much,  and  I  once  had  a 
little  German — my  brother's  German  cram- 
mer for  diplomacy — who  taught  me. '  And 
then  one  knew  that,  unless  one  got  up  at 
.five  in  the  morning  and  did  it  regularly, 
it  wouldn't  be  done  at  all  But  reading 
is  different.  One  just  picks  up  a  book  be- 
fore dinner,  or  while  being  dressed.  •  And 
the  books  are  usually  such  rot." 

It  was  getting  late,  and  Greenleaf  con- 
ducted Miss  Flodden  back  to  her  parasol, 


where  it  was  waiting  among  the  vast  and 
shabby  umbrellas  of  the  studious,  very  in- 
congruous in  its  semi-masculine,  yet  rather 
futile  smartness,  at  the  door  of  the  read- 
ing-room. 

**  It  is  all  very  beautiful,"  remarked 
Miss  Flodden,  as  they  descended  the  Mu- 
seum steps,  with  the  pigeons  fluttering  all 
round  in  the  dim,  smoky  air,  nodding  her 
head  pensively. 

**What?"  asked  Greenleaf.  He  had 
an  almost  conventual  hatred  of  noise  and 
bustle,  which  seemed  to  him,  perhaps  be- 
cause he  had  elected  to  work  among  them, 
the  utter  profanation  of  life  ;  and  to  his 
aesthetic  soul,  the  fact  that  many  thou- 
sands of  people  lived  among  smoke  and 
smuts,  and  never  Haw  a  clear  stream, 
dainty  meadow  of  grass  and  daisies,  or  a 
sky  just  washed  into  blueness  by  a  shower, 
was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  condemn- 
ing modern  industrial  civilization. 

**  Why,  all  that — the  pale  blue  mist 
with  the  black  houses  quite  soft— like 
black  flakes  against  it,  and  the  green  of 
the  trees  against  the  black  walls,  and  the 
moving  crowd."  Then,  as  if  suddenly 
taking  courage  to  say  something  rather 
dreadfal,  she  said  :  **  Tell  me  about  Colo- 
nel Dunstan.  Is  he  really  so  learned,  does 
he  know  such  a  lot  of  things  ?" 

Greenleaf  laughed  at  the  simplicity  with 
which  she  asked  this.  She  seemed  to 
have  a  difficulty  in  realizing  that  any  one 
could  know  anything. 

**  Yes,  he  knows  a  great  lot  of  things. 
He  is  one  of  the  first  Orientalists  in  Eu- 
rope, I  believe — at  least  my  father,  who 
was  an  Oriental  scholar  himself,  used  to 
say  so  ;  and  he  is  a  great  archseologist, 
besides  his  knowledge  of  Eastern  things, 
and  of  course  he  knows  more  about  Ori- 
ental art,  and  in  fact  all  art,  than  almost 
any  one." 

**  Does  he  know,"  hesitated  Miss  Flod- 
den, ^'  what  you  were  telling  me  about  the 
different  currents  of  ancient  art,  Persian 
and  Greek  and  Etruscan,  and  the  way  in 
which  artists  lived  then — all  that  you  were 
telling  mo  just  now  ?" 

Greenleaf  laughed.  * '  Good  gracious, 
yes  ;  I  know  nothing  compared  with  him. 
Why,  most  of  the  little  I  know  I  learned 
at  his  lectures.  Shall  I  hail  that  hansom 
for  you.  Miss  Flodden  f" 

They  were  crossing  Bedford  Square. 
The  birds  were  singing  in  the  plane  trees, 
and  from  the  open  windows  of  a  solemn 
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Georgian  house,  with  its  conrses  of  white 
stone,  and  its  classic  door  frieze,  came  the 
notes  of  a  sonata  of  Mozart.  Ail  was  won- 
derfully peaceful  under  the  hazy  summer 


**  No — not  yet — tell  me,  then.  Since 
Colonel  Dunstan  knows  so  many  interest" 
ing  things,  why  in  the  world  does  he  live 
like  that  ?*' 

"  Like  what.  Miss  Flodden  ?" 

**  Why,  as  if — well,  as  if  he  knew  noth- 
ing at  all.  Why  does  he  go  every  after- 
noon a  round  of  calls  on  silly  women, 
gossiping  about  their  dresses,  and  listen- 
ing to  all — well — the  horrid,  because  it 
often  tV  horrid,  nonsense  and  filth  people 
talk  ?  I  used  to  meet  him  about  every- 
where, when  I  used  still  to  go  into  the 
world.  H(B  often  came  to  my  .sister-in- 
law's — I  thought  he  was  just  an  old — well, 
an  old  creature  like  the  rest  of  them,  col- 
lecting gossip  to  retail  it  next  door.  Since 
be  really  knows  all  about  beautiful  things, 
why  doesn't  he  stick  to  them — why  does 
he  go  about  with  stupid  folk — he  must 
know  lots  of  clever  ones  ?" 

"  Because — because  Colonel  Dunstan  is 
a  man  of  the  world,"  answered  Grccnleaf 
bitterly  ;  **  because  he  cares  about  art, 
and  history  and  philosophy,  but  he  also 
caiet  for  pntty  women,  and  pretty 
frocks,  and  good  manners,  and  white 
hands. ' ' 

"But — why  shouldn't  one  care  — 
doesn't  every  one  care  for — well,  good 
manners  ?" 

He  had  spoken  with  such  violence  that 
Miss  Flodden  had  turned  round.  Her 
question  died  away  as  she  looked  into  his 
face.  It  had  hitherto  struck  her  merely 
by  its  great  kindness,  and  a  sort  of  gentle 
candor  that  was  rare.  Now,  the  clean- 
shaven features  and  longish  hair  gave  her 
the  impression  of  a  fanatic  priest,  at  least 
what  she  imagined  such  to  be. 

''  In  this  world,  as  it  now  exists,"  con- 
tinued Greenleaf  in  an  undertone,  which 
was  almost  a  hiss,  "  things  are  so  divided 
that  a  man  must  choose  between  people 
who  are  pretty,  and  pleasant  and  well- 
mannered,  and  people  who  are  ugly  and 
brutish  and  hateful,  because  the  first  are 
idle  and  unjust,  and  the  second  overwork- 
ed and  oppressed.  Nowadays,  less  even 
than  when  Christ  taught  it,  a  man  cannot 
serve  both  God  and  Mammon  ;  and  God, 
at  present,  at  least  God's  servants,  live 
among  the  ignorant,  and  dirty  and  suffer- 


ing. Shan*t  I  stop  that  hansom  for  you, 
Miss  Flodden  ?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered  with  a  catch  in 
her  breath,  as  if  overcome  by  surprise,  al- 
most as  by  an  attack. 

"  Good- by,"  he  said,  closing  the  flaps 
of  the  hansom. 

Miss  Flodden's  hand  mechanically  drop- 
ped on  to  one  of  them,  and  her  head,  with 
the  little  black  bonnet  all  points  and  bows 
of  lace,  was  looking  straight  into  space,  as 
one  overcome  by  groat  astonishment. 

Greenleaf  sickened  with  shame  at  his 
vehemence. 

**  You  will  let  me  show  you  the  Etrus- 
can things  some  day  ?"  he  cried,  as  the 
hansom  rolled  off. 

Ah,  could  he  never,  never  learn  to  re- 
strain himself  ?  What  business  had  he  to 
talk  of  such  things  to  such  a  woman.  To 
let  the  holy  of  holies  become,  most  likely, 
a  subject  of  mere  idle  curiosity,  and  idle 
talk? 

lY. 

As  Greenleaf  looked  up  from  the  article 
on  the  "  Rochdale  Pioneers  and  Co- opera- 
tion" and  glanced  out  of  the  window  at 
the  smoke-veiled,  soot  engrained  North- 
ern towns,  and  the  bleak  green  North  conn- 
try  hill-sides  which  flashed  past  the  express, 
he  did  not  realize  at  all  clearly  that  he  was 
going  to  see  once  more  Miss  Yal  Flod- 
den, and  see  her  in  the  unexpected  rela- 
tion of  hostess  and  guest. 

She  had,  indeed,  during  their  last  ram- 
ble through  the  British  Museum,  said 
something  vague  about  his  coming  to 
Yetholme  if  ever  he  came  North  ;  bat  he 
had  given  the  invitation  no  weight  and 
had  forgotten  it  completely.  His  journey 
was  due  to  a  circumstance  more  important 
in  his  eyes  than  the  visit  of  a  young  lady 
to  his  studio,  and  would  be  crowned  by  aa 
event  far  more  satisfactory  than  the  meet- 
ing with  a  stray  acquaintance. 

For  Sir  Percy  Flodden  had  at  last  decid- 
ed to  sell  the  famous  Yetholme  collection 
of  majolica  and  Palissy  ware  ;  and  the 
South  Kensington  authorities  had  selected 
Leonard  Greenleaf,  potter  and  writer  on 
pottery,  to  verify  the  catalogue  and  con- 
clude the  purchase.  It  was  one  of  Green- 
leaf's  socialist  maxims  that  no  important 
works  of  art  should  be  hidden  from  public 
enjoyment  in  the  houses  of  private  collec- 
tors ;  an  Act  of  Parliament,  in  his  opin- 
ion, should  force  all  owners  to  sell  to  the 
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nation,  supposing  that  argnroents  in  favor 
of  Irae  citizenship  and  true  love  of  art  had 
failed  to  make  them  bestow  their  property 
gratis.  Greenleaf  had  agitated  during  sev- 
eral years  to  induce  the  public  to  make  the 
first  bid  for  the  Yethol me  collection  ;  difS- 
cnlties  of  all  kinds  had  stood  in  the  way, 
and  the  owner  himself  had  become  restive 
in  the  negotiations  ;  but  now,  at  last,  this 
immortal  earthenware  had  been  saved  from 
further  private  collections  and  secured  for 
the  enjoyment  of  everybody. 

This  being  the  case,  it  was  not  wonder- 
ful if  Miss  Flodden  was  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  her  family  collection  ;    and  if 
Greenleaf  had  gradually  got  to  think  very 
little  about  her  of  late — I  say  of  late,  be- 
cause until  the  Yetholmesale  had  diverted 
his  mind    from  theory  to  practice,  Miss 
Flodden    had    played  a  ceitain   part  in 
Greenleaf's  thoughts.     Her  sudden  intru- 
sion upon  the  monotony  of  his  existence, 
had  made  him  ponder  once  more  upon  his 
undergraduate's  dream  of  reclaiming  the 
upper,  as   well   as  the   lower,    classes,    a 
dream  which  had  gradually  vanished  be- 
fore  practical  contact  with  the  pressing 
wants  of  the  poor.     He  had  forgotten, 
during  the  last  five  or  six  years,  that  the 
leisured  classes  existed  otherwise  than  as 
oppressors  of  the  overworked  ones.     But 
now  there  had  returned  to  the  surface  his 
constitutional  craving  for    harmony,   his 
'horror  of  class  warfare,  a  horror  all  the 
greater  that  in  this  very  gentle  soul  there 
was  a  possibility  of  intense  hatred.     Why 
should  not  the  whole  of  society  work  out 
harmoniously   a    new   and    better    social 
order  ?    After  all,  he  and  his  chosen  friends 
belonged  to  the  privileged  class,  and  only 
the  privileged  class  could  give  the  gener- 
ous initiative  required  to  counteract  the 
selfish   claiming   of    rights    from   below. 
Mankind  was   not  wicked  and  perverse  : 
and  the  injustice,  wantonness,  and  cruelty 
of  the  rich  were,  doubtless,  a  result  of 
their  ignorance  :  they  must  be  shown  that 
they  could  do  without  so  many  things  and 
that  other  folk  were  wanting  those  things 
so   very   much.     And,    half  consciously, 
the  image  of  Val  Flodden  rose  up  to  con- 
centrate  and  typify   the   ideas   she   had 
evoked.     She  was  the  living  example  of 
the   ignorance   of  all    higher  right  and 
wrong,  of  all  the  larger  facts  of  existence, 
in  which  the  so-called  upper  classes  lived 
on  no  better  than  heathen  blacks. 
In  these  reflections  Greenleaf  had  never 


claimed  for  Miss  Flodden  any  individual 
superiority  :  to  do  so  would  have  been  to 
diminish  her  value  as  a  type  and  an  illus- 
tration.  She  had  become,  in  his  thonshts, 
the  natural  woman  as  produced,  or  rather 
as  destroyed,  by  the  evil  constitution  of 
idle  society.  She  appeared,  indeed,  to 
have  a  personal  charm,  but  this  was  doubt* 
less  a  class  peculiarity  which  his  inexperi- 
ence perceived  as  an  individual  one.  It 
was  the  sole  business  of  idle  folk,  Green- 
leaf said  to  himself,  to  make  themselves 
charming,  and  they  doubtless  cairied  this 
quality  as  high  as  blacksmiths  do  strength 
of  arm,  and  seamstresses  nimbleness  of 
finger  :  for  the  occasional  examples  of  idle 
folk  without  any  charm  at  all  quickly  faded 
from  Greenleaf  8  logical  memory.  Also, 
he  forgot,  for  the  moment,  that  many 
women,  neither  ignorant  nor  idle,  the  three 
Miss  Carpenters,  for  instance,  who  lived  in 
a  servantless  flat  in  Holborn  and  worked 
in  the  East  End,  had  as  much  charm, 
though  not  quite  the  same  ;  and  that  there 
were  tricks  of  manner  and  speech,  atfec- 
tations  of  schoolboy  slang,  yokel  ways, 
about  Miss  Flodden  herself,  which  affected 
his  sensitive  nerves  as  ungraceful.  But, 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  acquaintance  with 
Miss  Flodden  had  set  his  thoughts  on  the 
disadvantages  of  the  upper  classes,  and  he 
found  it  convenient  to  use  Miss  Flodden  as 
an  illustration  thereof. 

Besides,  every  now  and  then,  Greenleaf 
had  felt,  in  those  long  talks  at  the  Museum, 
a  curious  pang  of  pity  for  her.  In  Green- 
leaf's  nature,  more  thoughtful  than  logi- 
cal, the  dominating  forces  were  a  kind  of 
transcending  sestheticism,  and  an  extraor- 
dinary, also  transcendent,  compassion- 
compassion  which,  coming  upon  him  in 
veritable  stabs,  went  to  his  head  and  soon 
passed  the  boundaries  of  individual  pain 
and  wrong.  This  man,  who  aspired  tow. 
ard  the  future  and  really  hankered  pain- 
fully after  the  past,  was  like  some  mediss- 
val  monk  all  quivering  at  the  sufferings  of 
a  far  distant,  impersonal  Godhead,  for  the 
sake  of  whose  wrongs  h^  could  even  bate 
liberty,  and  for  the  sake  of  whose  more 
than  individual  sufferings  he  could  feel, 
every  now  and  then,  overwhelming  jity 
for  some  small  ill  treated  bird,  or  beast, 
or  man.  That  this  girl — intelligent  and 
good — had  been  brought  up  not  merely  in 
utter  indifference  to  real  evil  (tempered 
only  by  a  vague  fear  of  a  black  man  who 
carried  you  to  hell,  and  a  much  blacker 
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man  who  turned  yon  oat  of  society)  bat  in 
igaoranco  of  every  one  of  the  nobler  and 
more  beautiful  activities  of  life  ; — this 
perception  of  moral  and  intellectual  star- 
vation, veiled  his  mind  with  tears  and 
made  him  spiritually  choke,  like  the  sight 
of  a  supperless  ragged  child,  or  of  a  dog 
that  bad  lost  its  master. 

Such  impressions  had  been  common 
enough  in  their  two  or  three  meetings. 
They  had  met  several  times  in  the  Muse- 
um, and  once  at  Messrs.  Boyce*8  works, 
the  utter  unworldiiness  of  Greenleaf's 
mind  preventing  his  asking  himself,  even 
once,  whether  such  proceedings  did  not 
display  unusual  recklessness  on  the  part  of 
a  girl  belonging  to  Miss  Flodden's  set ;  so 
much  that  be  did  not  even  take  heed  of 
Miss  Flodden's  occasional  remarks  show- 
ing that  this  liberty,  this  familiarity  with 
a  man  and  a  stranger,  were  possible  only 
because  she  had  deliberately  turned  her 
back  on  her  former  companions.  Indiffer- 
ent to  personal  matters,  he  had  not  even 
anderstood  very  plainly  (although  he  had 
a  pleasant  vague  sense  of  something  simi- 
lar) that  unfamiliarity  with  the  class  and 
type  to  which  he  belonged  had  given  the 
girl  a  sense  of  absolute  safety  which  al- 
lowed her  to  go  about  and  discuss  every- 
thing with  this  man  from  a  different 
sphere,  as  she  might  have  done  with  an- 
other woman.  This  knowledge  was  vague 
and  scarce  conscious,  taking  the  form 
rather  of  indignation  with  Miss  Flodden's 
world  and  pity  for  Miss  Flodden's  self, 
whenever,  incidentally,  she  said  things 
that  revealed  the  habit  of  an  opposite  state 
of  things,  the  habit  of  a  woman's  liberty 
of  action,  speech  and  feeling  being  cramp- 
ed by  disbelief  in  men's  purity  and  hon- 
or, or  rather  by  knowledge  of  their  thin- 
ly varnished  baseness. 
*  Thus  it  had  come  about  during  that  dim 
and  delicate  London  June  that  the  young 
lady  from  Eaton  Square  had  become  a 
familiar  figure  in  the  mind,  if  not  in  the 
life,  of  the  Socialist  potter  of  Church 
Street,  Bloomsbury.  There  was,  of 
course,  a  certain  exotic  strain  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  as  they  rambled  among  the  sol- 
enin-sitting  Pharaohs,  the  Roman  Emper- 
ors and  headless  Greek  demigods,  and  the 
rows  of  glass  cases  in  the  cool,  empty 
Museum,  Greenleaf  occasionally  experi- 
enced, while  discussing  various  forms  of 
art  and  describing  dead  civilizations,  a  lit- 
tle shock  of  surprise  on  realizing  the  nature 


of  his  companion,  on  catching  every  now 
and  then  an  intonation  and  an  expression 
that  told  of  ball-rooms  and  shooting- 
houses,  on  perceiving  suddenly,  silhouetted 
against  the  red  wall,  or  reflected  in  a  glass 
case,  the  slender,  dapper  figure  in  its 
plain,  ti^ht  clothes  ;  the  tight,  straight- 
featured  head  beneath  its  close  little  bon- 
net. But  this  sense  of  the  unusual  and 
the  exotic  was  subdued  by  the  sense  of  the 
real,  the  actually  present,  just  as,  in  some 
foreign  or  Eastern  town,  our  disbelief  in 
the  possibility  of  it  all  is  oddly  moulded 
into  a  knot  of  familiarity  by  the  know]* 
edge  that  we  are  ourselves,  and  ourselves 
are  on  the  spot. 

It  was  different  now,  as  his  train  jog- 
ged slowly  along  the  banks  of  the  Tweed, 
between  the  bare,  green  hills  and  the  leafy 
little  ravines  of  Northumberland.  A  couple 
of  months'  separation  had  gradually  re- 
duced Miss  Flodden  to  an  unfamiliar,  and 
almost  an  abstract,  being.  She  was  the 
subject  no  longer  of  impressions,  but 
merely  of  reflections,  and  of  reflections 
which  had  grown  daily  more  general,  as 
the  perfume  of  individuality  faded  away. 
Greenleaf  lived  so  much  more  in  his 
thoughts  than  in  his  life  that  creatures 
very  speedily  got  to  represent  nothing  but 
problems  to  him.  At  this  moment  his 
main  interest  in  life  was  to  secure  the 
Yetholme  collection  of  majolica  and  Palissy 
work  ;  the  fact  that  he  was  going,  in  a  few 
minutes,  to  meet  Miss  Flodden  was  not 
more  important  than  the  fact  that  he  would 
have  to  got  his  portmanteau  out  of  the 
van.  And  as  to  Miss  Flodden,  she  repre* 
sented  to  him,  in  a  rather  rubbed-out  way,, 
the  problem  of  upper-class  want  of  educa- 
tion and  moral  earnestness. 

It  seemed  to  him  also,  as  he  shook 
hands  with  Miss  Flodden,  in  her  cart  at 
Yetholme  station,  and  took  his  place  be- 
side her  in  the  vehicle,  that  not  only  all 
his  own  feelings  about  Miss  Flodden,  but 
Miss  Flodden  herself,  had  changed.  She 
had  grown  so  much  more  like  everybody 
else,  he  thought,  or  he  had  got  to  see  her 
so  much  more  in  her  reality.  There  was 
nothing  exotic  about  her  now,  wrapped  in 
a  big,  fuzzy  cloak,  a  big  cap  drawn  over 
head,  which  concealed  her  close,  light- 
brown  curls^  and  made  her  face  so  very 
much  less  keen  in  feature.  He  wondered 
why  he  had  seen  so  much  of  the  Celt,  and 
such  a  far-fetched  nervous  fineness  in  her. 
She  seemed  also,  in  her  almost  monosyl- 
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]abic  conversation,  mainly  preoccupied 
with  his  portmanteau,  the  honrs  of  his 
train,  the  names  of  the  villages  and  hills 
they  passed,  and  similar  commonplace 
matters,  whereas,  in  London,  he  had 
noted  the  ea^er  insistence  with  which  she 
had  immediately  set  the  conversation  and 
firmly  kept  it  on  intellectual  and  artistic 
problems. 

The  cart  rolled  away  by  high-lying 
fields  of  Dale  green  barley  and  oats,  shiv- 
ering in  the  cold  breeze,  between  the  stunt- 
ed hedges,  whence  an  occasional  wind- 
warped  thorn-tree  rose  black  against  the 
pale  yellow  afternoon  sky,  with  every  now 
and  then  a  bunch  of  blue  cranesbill,  or  a 
little  fluttering  group  of  poppies,  taking 
the  importance  of  bushes  and  trees  in  this 
high,  bleak  Northern  country.  Great  sav- 
age dogs,  with  chests  and  pointed  ears  like 
the  antitjue  Cerberus,  came  barking  out  of 
the  black  stone  cottages  ;  and  over  the 
fields,  from  the  tree  tops  just  visible  in 
the  river  valley  below,  circled  innumerable 
rooks,  loudly  cawing.  The  road  made  a 
sudden  dip,  and  they  were  on  a  level  with 
the  wide,  shingly  bed  of  the  Tweed,  scat- 
tered sheep  grazing  along  the  banks. 
Then  a  black  belfry  appeared  among  black 
ash  trees  ;  a  row  of  black  cottages  bordered 
the  road  with  their  hollyhocks  and  asters, 
and  the  cart  rolled  in  between  rows  of  rook- 
peopled  trees,  and  stopped  at  last  before 
a  long,  black,  stone  house,  sunk,  as  in 
some  parts  of  Scotland,  into  a  kind  of 
trench.  There  was  a  frightful  alarum  of 
dogs  of  all  kinds,  rushing  up  from  all  di- 
rections. But  Miss  Flodden  led  Greenleaf 
into  the  house  and  through  various  pas- 
sages, without  any  human  being  appear- 
ing, save  a  boy,  to  whom  she  threw  the 
reins  at  the  door.  At  last,  in  a  big,  dark 
drawing*room,  a  child  was  discovered  help- 
ing herself  to  milk  and  bread  and  jam  at 
a  solitary  table. 

**  They're  all  out,"  she  said,  taking  no 
notice  of  Greenleaf,  although  scanning 
him  with  the  critical  eyes  of  six  or  seven. 
' '  Out  me  a  scone,  Val,  and  put  butter  on 
it,  but  not  too  much. " 

'*  This  is  a  step-sister  of  mine,"  ex-^ 
plained  Miss  Flodden  laconically,  nodding 
in  the  child's  direction,  as  she  threw  aside 
her  cloak,  drew  ofE  her  gloves,  and  began 
pouring  out  tea.  *'  I  say,  leave  that  scone 
alone  until  I  can  cut  it  for  you.  It's  rather 
hard  lines  on  one  for  the  family  to  have 
its  tea  and  leave  us  only  the  cold  dregs." 


She  looked  listless  and  almost  bored. 
Greenleaf  wondered  how  he  could  ever 
have  romanced  about  this  handsome,  com- 
monplace young  woman.  Then  he  began 
to  speculate  as  to  where  the  famous  col- 
lection was  kept. 

V. 

**  It's  very  unfair  of  me,  of  course," 
Miss  Flodden  remarked  next  morning,  as 
she  handed  down  plate  after  plate,  jar  ajfter 
jar,  to  Greenleaf,  seated,  the  catalogue  be- 
fore him  and  the  pen  in  his  hand,  at  a  long 
deal  table— '*  it's  very  unfair,  and  it  isn't  at 
all  business,  but  I  used  to  think  I  should  like 
to  see  you  again,  and  now,  on  account  of 
these  pots,  I  dislike  you." 

Greenleaf  looked  up  in  astonishment 
It  was  as  if  the  veil  of  sullenness,  prevent- 
ing his  recognition  of  Miss  Flodden  ever 
since  his  arrival,  had  suddenly  been  torn 
asunder  by  a  burst  of  passion.  The  girl 
was  standing  by  the  glass  case,  dusting  a 
Limoges  platter  with  a  feather  brush,  her 
mannish  coat  and  short  skirt  covered  with 
dust.  She  spoke  in  an  undertone,  and  her 
eyes  were  looking  down  upon  the  platter, 
but  it  struck  him  at  once  that  she  was  a 
Celt  once  more,  and  that  the  Celtic  way- 
wardness and  emotion  were  bursting  out 
the  more  irresistibly  for  that  long  repres-r 
sion  due  to  the  Spartan  undemonstrative^ 
ness  of  smart  society.  He  noticed  also  a 
trait  he  had  forgotten,  and  which  had 
seemed  to  be,  long  ago  at  the  Museum,  a 
sort  of  mark  of  temperament,  telling  of 
inherited  ferocity  in  this  well-bred  young 
lady  :  two  of  her  little  white  teeth,  instead 
of  being  square  pearls  like  their  compan* 
ions,  were  pointed  and  sharp,  like  those 
of  a  wild  animal.  And  as  she  raised  her 
eyes,  their  light,  whitish-blue,  flashed 
angrily. 

^*  Excuse  my  being  so  rude,  Mr.  Green« 
leaf,"  she  added  very  coldly,  **  you  have 
been  so  good,  showing  and  explaining  a 
lot  of  things  to  me,  that  it's  only  fair  you 
should  know  that,  on  account  of  the  pots, 
I  have — well — got  to  dislike  you.  You 
see,"  she  went  on,  turning  her  back  to 
him,  **  they  were  my  toys.  They  were 
the  only  people,  except  the  trees  and  the 
river,  one  had  to  talk  to  sometimes. '' 

Greenleaf  had  noticed  at  dinner  last 
night,  and  again  this  morning  at  lunch, 
that  Miss  Flodden  seemed  to  have  very  lit-* 
tie  in  common  with  her  family,  and,  in- 
deed, scarcely  any  communication  at  all. 
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Sir  Perc^  Flodden,  an  old  gentleman 
with  a  beautiful  white  beard,  and  beauti- 
ful soft  manners,  but  a  deficiency  in  fur- 
ther characteristics,  had  found  leisure  in 
the  internals  of  organizing  Primrose  meet- 
ings, making  speeches  at  Conservative  din- 
ners, writing  letters  to  the  Times  about 
breeds  of  cattle,  and  hunting  and  fishing 
a  great  deal,  to  get  married  a  second  time, 
and  to  produce  a  large  number  of  younger 
fishermen  and  huntresses,  future  Primrose 
Leaguers  and  writers  to  the  Times.  The 
second  wife  being  dead,  and  sundry  aunts 
installed  in  her  place,  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  Floddens,  after  gradually  emerging 
from  the  nursery,  ran  wild  in  brooks  and 
streams,  stables  and  haylofts,  until  the 
boys  were  packed  off  to  civilization  and 
Eton,  pending  y  further  civilization  and 
Sandhurst;  and  the  girls  were- initiated 
into  their  proper  form  of  civilization  by 
being  taken  to  a  drawing-room  and  then 
hustled  into  further  female  evolution  by 
an  energetic  and  tactful  sister-in  law.  The 
elder  girls  were  now  at  home,  preparing 
clothes  for  various  balls  and  packing  trunks 
for  various  visits  ;  and  the  elder  boys  had 
come  back  on  holidays  with  fishing-rods, 
coin  collections,  the  first  three  books  of 
Euclid,  and  the  last  new  thing  in  slang  ; 
as  to  the  younger  half-brothers  and  sisters, 
they  were  still  in  the  phase  of  the  hay-loft 
and  stable,  emerging  only  to  partake  of 
gigantic  breakfasts  and  teas. 

Among  ail  these  good-natured  and  well- 
mannered,  but  somewhat  dull  creatures^ 
Yal  Flodden  moved  in  an  atmosphere  of 
her  own,  somewhat  of  a  stranger,  consid- 
erably of  a  puzzle,  and  regarded  with  the 
mixed  awe  and  suspicion  due  to  her  hav- 
ing been  recently  an  admittedly  pretty 
woman,  and  now  showing  signs  of  becom- 
ing an  undoubtedly  eccentric  one.  Be- 
sides, there  was  the  fact  that  Val  Flodden 
was  partially  a  Celt,  and  that  her  father 
and  brothers  were  most  emphatically 
Saxons. 

All  this  it  has  been  necessary  to  explain 
that  the  reader  might  understand  that 
Greenieaf  might  have  understood  Miss 
Fiodden*s  passionate  clinging  to  her  sole 
companions  at  Yetholme,  the  old  crockery 
of  her  grandfather's  collection. 

But  although  Greenieaf  did  actually 
take  in  a  portion  of  the  situation,  he  was 
mainly  impressed  by  the  want  of  public 
spirit  exhibited  by  the  young  lady  ;  so  in- 
evitably do  we  expect  other  folk  to  pos- 


sess even  our  most  eccentric  standard,  and 
to  rule  their  feelings  and  actions  by  no- 
tions of  which  they  have  probably  never 
even  heard. 

Miss  Flodden  had  broken  through  all 
rules  in  manifesting  her  feelings  about  the 
pots  ;  Greenieaf  never  dreamed  of  taking 
advantage  of  her  false  move,  but  with  his 
usual  simplicity  encouraged  by  a  plain- 
spokenness,  which  never  struck  him  as 
otherwise  than  natural,  Jie  answered  very 
gravely:  **0f  course  I  understand  how 
fond  you  must  bo  of  these  beautiful  things, 
and  how  much  it  must  have  been  to  you — 
it  would  bo  to  any  one  who  cared  for  art, 
even  if  not  specially  interested  like  you  ia 
pottery — to  have  them  constantly  before 
you.  But  you  ought  to  remember  that  yoa 
are  parting  with  them  for  the  advantage  of 
others." 

Miss  Flodden  flushed  a  little.  It  was 
from  surprise  and  shame  at  this  man's 
stupidity.  She  felt  as  if  she  herself  had 
alluded  to  the  necessity  of  selling  these 
heirlooms,  as  if  she  herself  had  done  the 
incredible  thing  of  pointing  out  the  pecun- 
iary advantage.  Ihen,  apparently,  she 
reflected,  that  if  this  man  was  so  obtuse, 
he  could  not  help  himself  ;  but  that  he 
was  doubtless  honest  in  his  intentions. 
For  she  added  coldly,  and  hiding  her  con* 
tempt  uous  face  from  him  with  a  jar  held 
at  arm's  length  : 

'*  Of  course  I  know  that  it's  for  the 
benefit  of  my  brothers  and  sisters.  I 
don't  grudge  them  the  money.  Heaven 
knows,  and  when  one's  broke,  one's  broke. 
Only  it's  sad  to  think  what  sort  of  things 
— what  stupid  amusements  and  useless  nec- 
essaries these  lovely  things  will  be  ex* 
chanfi^ed  for,  merely  because  the  world  is 
so  idiotically  constituted.  You  see,  the 
possession  of  these  pots  ought  to  give  every 
one  more  ple^asure  than  the  possession  of 
an  additional  horse,  or  an  extra  frock." 

Greenieaf  was  as  much  taken  aback  at 
her  misconception  of  his  meaning  as  she 
had  been  at  ner  supposed  understanding 
of  it. 

'*  Good  gracious.  Miss  Flodden,  I  didn't 
mean  the  advantage  of  your  brothers  and 
sisters.  But  surely  you  ought  to  reflect 
that  these  pots  passing  from  a  private  house 
in  Northumberland  to  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  will  mean  that  hundreds  of 
people  will  be  afforded  pleasure,  instead 
of  only  one  or  two — one,  namely  yourself, 
by  your  own  account.     Besides,  do   yoa 
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really  think  that  any  private  individual  has 
a  moral  right  to  keep  for  him8elf  any  ob- 
ject capable  of  giving  a  noble  kind  of  pleas- 
ure to  his  fellows,  merely  because  the 
present  state  of  society  allows  him  to  pos- 
sess more  money  than  his  neighbors,  and 
to  lock  up  things  as  his  property  ?  Sure- 
ly art  belongs  to  all  who  can  enjoy  it  I'* 

There  was  something  fault  finding  in 
Greenleaf 's  tone,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he 
could  not  realise  such  ideas,  so  very  familiar 
to  himself,  not  being  equally  familiar  to 
every  one  else. 

Miss  Flodden  set  down  the  jar  she  was 
dusting,  keeping  her  wrist  balanced  on  its 
edge  ;  and  looked  at  Greenleaf  with  sur- 
prise in  her  blue  eyes,  which  concentrated, 
and  seemed  to  grow  darker  and  deeper  by 
the  concentration. 

**  Really,"  she  asked  incredulously, 
^^  are  you  speaking  seriously  ?  Bat  then 
— what  would  become  of  luxury  and  so 
forth  ?'' 

**  The  active  would  enjoy  it  as  well  as 
the  idle — or  rather,  there  would  be  no 
longer  either  active  or  idle,  every  one 
would  work  and  enjoy  equally,  and  equal- 
ly fairly  and  rationally. 

**  Then,"  went  on  Miss  Flodden  slow- 
ly, the  sequence  of  thoughts  bursting  with 
difSculty  on  to  her  mind,  ^'  no  one  would 
have  things,  except  for  real  enjoyment,  and 
iis  a  result  of  fairly  earning  them  ?  Peo- 
pie  would  all  have  books,  and  beautiful 
trees  and  fields  to  look  at,  and  pictures 
and  music,  but  no  diamonds,  or  stepping 
horses,  or  frocks  from  Worth — ^the  things 
one  has  because  other  folk  have  them." 

Greenleaf  smiled  :  she  seemed  to  him, 
talking  of  these  things  which  ''  one"  had 
because  *'  others''  had  them,  things  so 
futile,  so  foreign  to  his  mind,  extraordi- 
narily like  a  child  talking  of  the  snakes, 
whales,  and  ogres,  represented  by  tables 
and  chairs,  and  hearthrugs. 

**  Of  course  not." 

"  At  that  rate,"  went  on  the  girl, 
'*  there  would  no  longer  be^any  need  for 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriage.  One 
would  live  quite  free,  free  to  work  at  what 
one  liked,  and  look  about,  without  folks 
worrying  one." 

Greenleaf  did  not  follow  her  thought, 
for  his  own  thoughts  were  too  foreign  to 
the  habits  she  was  alluding  to. 

**  I  don't  see,"  he  added  simply,  **  why 
people  shouldn't  marry  or  be  given  in  mar- 
riage because  every  one  worked  and  had 
Nsw  Ssbhs. — Vol  LII.,  No.  5. 


leisure.  I  mightn't  perhaps,  because  I 
should  always,  perhaps,  want  to  work  too 
much,  and  because  things  matter  to  me 
more  than  people.  But  I  can't  see  why 
others  shouldn't  marry  and  be  given  in 
marriage.  Miss  Flodden." 

A  little  contraction  passed  across  the 
girl's  face,  and  she  answered  in  a  hurried^ 
husky  voice  : 

**  No,  no  ;  that  would  be  ajl  over." 

And  they  fell  again  to  the  catalogue.  It 
was  a  very  hard  day's  work,  that  first  one, 
for  the  catalogue  was  in  horrid  confusion  ; 
and  they  really  could  not  have  had  time  to 
talk  much  about  other  things,  for  they 
went  on  with  merely  a  brief  space  for 
lunch,  and  Greenleaf  was  sent  for  a  walk 
with  one  of  the  boys  at  tea-time,  while 
Miss  Flodden  unwillingly  entertained  some 
neighbors.  Then  at  dinner  the  conversa- 
tion, in  which  she  took  no  part,  rolled 
mainly  upon  local  pedigrees,  crops,  how 
many  fish  the  boys  had  caught,  what 
houses  friends  were  staying  at,  how  sundry 
young  ladiesof  the  neighborhood  were  like- 
ly to  marry,  and  how  many  bags  had  been 
made  at  various  shoots.  Still,  despite  these 
irrelevant  interests.  Miss  Flodden  seemed 
to  have  understood  why  Greenleaf  had  ex- 
pected her  to  like  the  sale  of  the  collection, 
and  Greenleaf  to  have  understood  why  Miss 
Flodden  should  have  been  vexed  at  the 
collection  being  sold.  At  least  there  was 
a  sense  of  mutual  comprehension  and 
good- will,  such  as  the  morning  had  scarcer 
ly  promised.  And  when,  after  fretting  .» 
little  over  more  bags  of  game,  andr  more 
local  pedigrees  with  his  host  and  the  boys 
after  dinner,  Greenleaf  returned  to  find 
the  ladies  in  various  stBges  of  somnolence^ 
over  the  drawing.room  fire,  he  experi- 
enced an  odd  sense  of  the  naturalness  of 
things  when  Miss  Flodden  asked  whether 
he  could  play  the  piano,  and  took  her  vibr 
lin  out  of  its  case. 

Among  the  dreams  of  his  life  there  had 
always  been  a  very  silly  one,  of  a  younger 
sister — he  always  thought  of  her  as  called 
Emily — who  would  have  learned  the  vior 
lin,  and  who  would  have  stood  before  hin| 
like  this,  bow  in  hand,  while  he  looked  up 
from  his  piano.  It  seems  odd,  perhapl, 
that  the  fair  violinist  should  never  have  ap- 
peared to  his  mind  as  a  possible  wife  ;  but 
so  it  was.  And  so  it  was  that  this  image^ 
which  had  dawned  upon  his  schoolboy 
fancy  long  before  the  dclectableness  of 
marriage  could  ever  be  understood,  and 
43 
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"wlien  his  solitary  little  soul  still  smatted  at 
his  dully  grown  up,  companionless  home  ; 
80  it  was  that  the  image  of  ^'  Emily" — the 
imaginary  sister  with  the  violin — had  grad- 
ually taken  the  place  in  his  heart  of  that 
stately  Miss  Delia  Carpenter,  the  only 
woman  whom  he  had  ever  loved,  and  who 
had  told  him  she  was  in  love  with  an- 
other. 

The  family  was  beginning  to  disperse  ; 
the  girls  to  wake  up  yawning  from  their 
novels  or  their  embroiderv,  the  father  to 
start  suddenly  from  his  slumber  over  the 
TirneSf  the  boys,  having  satisfied  them- 
selves in  the  newspapers  about  the  number 
of  brace  of  grouse,  had  sneaked  off  to  pre- 
pare flies  for  the  next  day*s  fishing,  and 
still  they  played  on,  the  image  of  ^*  Emi- 
ly" gradually  acquiring  the  blue  eyes  (its 
own  had  been  brownish)  and  clear  cut, 
nervous  features  (she  had  hitherto  had  an 


irregular  style  of  beauty)    of  Val  Flod- 
den. 

*' That's  enough,"  said  Miss  Flodden, 
putting  by  her  violin  tenderly — she  had  the 
same  rather  unwonted  tenderness  with  some 
of  the  majolica — into  its  case,  and  looking 
round  at  the  sleepy  faces  of  the  family. 
'*  Jack,  give  Mr.  Greenleaf  his  candle. 
And,"  she  added,  as  they  shook  hands, 
*'  you'll  tell  me  some  more  about  how  it 
will  be  when  everybody  works  and  has 
leisure,  won't  }'0u,  to-morrow  ?" 

That  night  Greenleaf  saw  in  his  dreams 
his  father's  rectory  among  the  south  coun- 
try pines,  the  garden,  the  paddock,  the 
big  library  and  loft  full  of  books  ;  and 
among  it  all  there  wandered  about,  rather 
dim  in  features,  but  unhesitatingly  recog* 
nized,  that  imaginary  sister,  the  violinist 
*  *  Emi ly . ' ' —  Contemporary  Magazine. 
(To  be  concluded.) 
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The  person  to  whom  graves  and  the 
dead  are  distasteful  subjects  had  better 
keep  aloof  from  Corneto.  After  a  day 
spent  in  the  Etruscan  tombs,  one  begins  to 
have  something  of  a  fraternal  feeling  for 
the  mummies  of  the  Pharaohs.  There  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  think  of  one's  own 
latter  end  ;  and  to  contrast  a  nineteenth, 
century  sepulchre  of  civilization  with  the 
ornate  and  spacious  tombs  of  these  dead- 
and-gone  ancients.  The  result  of  such  a 
comparison  is  not  cheering  ;  and  so  the 
mood  of  lachrymose  pensiveness  is  in- 
duced, and  one  is  impelled  to  reiterate  those 
antediluvian  wails  about  the  vanity  and 
shortness  of  life,  the  omnipotence  of 
Death,  and  the  hallowness  of  all  things. 

Melancholy  apart,  however,  this  old 
cemetery  is  well  worth  a  visit.  So  also  is 
the  town  of  Corneto  itself,  to  which  the 
graves  are  adjacent.  It  stands  on  a  little 
hill  about  fourteen  miles  north  of  Civita 
Vecchia,  and  five  or  six  miles  from  the 
coast ;  and  it  bristles  with  tali  quadrangu- 
lar towers,  as  if  it  fancied  that  the  arts  of 
mediaeval  warfare  would  still,  in  its  hour 
ot  need,  suffice  to  protect  it  The  road 
ascends  through  vineyards  and  olive  woods 
until  the  town  walls  seem  to  impend  over 
us.  Then  the  diligence  which  has  carried 
us  from  the  station  frolics  through  the  town 
gateway,  and  comes  to  a  stand-still  in  the 
paved  market-place  immediately  upon  the 


other  side  of  the  gate.  A  longish,  nar- 
row, dark  street  runs  from  the  square  ;  and 
the  street  is  somewhat  crowded  with  way- 
farers, who  one  and  all  seem  to  turn  tow- 
ard  the  coach  to  see  what  the  train  has 
sent  them  in  the  way  of  novelty. 

There  is  a  famous  old  Gothic  palazzo 
close  at  hand,  which  not  so  long  ago  was 
the  inn  of  Corneto.  It  is  now  degraded 
into  worse  uses.  This  is  a  thousand  pit- 
ies^ for  it  were  difficult  in  a  day's  search 
in  this  part  of  Italy  to  discover  anything 
of  the  kind  more  attractive  than  its  arch- 
ed and  rose  windows  with  twisted  columns, 
and  its  delightful  inner  courtyard — a  maze 
of  pillars  with  engaging  capitals,  and  with 
two  or  three  tiers  of  balconies  looking 
down  upon  it.  However,  the  Locanda 
Grassif  its  successor  on  the  opposite  side' 
of  the  street,  is  not  despicable,  for  a  coun- 
try inn.  The. landlady  is  a  peculiarly 
hearty,  plump  old  soul,  and  she  ushers 
the  stranger  into  a  bedroom  with  a  rainbow 
ceiling,  the  notion  of  which  he  by-and-by 
regards  as  a  plagiarism  from  the  Etruscan. 
There  is  word  about  dinner  ;  the  wine  of 
the  country  is  brought  forward  to  be  tast- 
ed ;  and  the  maid  of  the  inn,  a  gray-eyed, 
pretty  little  creature,  unlooses  her  tongue 
for  a  brisk  course  of  gossip  while  we 
smoke  in  the  large  upper  room  that  looks 
upon  the  street.  A  couple  of  bullocks' 
horns,  mounted  in  wood,  and  set  perpen- 
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dicalarly  npon  the  mantel -piece,  remind  as 
that  we  are  in  a  land  of  charms  and  won- 
ders. Anon  comes  the  celebrated  Fran- 
gioni,  the  custodian  of  the  tombs,  to  talk 
over  the  programme  of  the  morrow.  He 
is  a  courteous  gentleman,  with  recollec- 
tions of  distinguished  visitors  ;  and  he  tells 
tales  about  Mr.  Dennis,  of  Etruscan  no- 
toriety, and  his  liking  to  lodge  while  in 
Corneto  in  a  house  full  of  pretty  girls — 
tales  which  go  far  to  explain  why  the  author 
in  question  has  devoted  a  clear  hundred 
pages  of  his  famous  book,  Cities  and  Cem^ 
eteries  of  Etruria^  to  a  consideration  of  the 
cemeteries  of  Corneto  alone. 

Meanwhile,  dinner  is  over  :  the  juice  of 
Monteiiascone  is  approved  ;  and  a  stray 
firefly  flickers  now  and  again  up  the  dusky 
street.  Frangioni  has  shaken  our  hand 
with  a  solemn  promise  that  he  will  be  with 
us  the  next  morning  at  seven  o'clock,  so 
that  our  work  may  be  well  begun  ere  the 
heat  of  the  day  ;  and  then  we  wander 
forth  with  a  cigar  to  view  this  placid  old 
town  by  moonlight.  There  is  no  knowing 
what  the  municipality  would  have  said  had 
they  heard  of  this  rash  proceeding.  For 
it  is  evident  that  Corneto  is  a  town  the 
citizens  of  which  are  all  abed  ere  the  hour 
of  curfew.  It  lacks  lamps  ;  and  the  Corso 
itself  catches  but  a  faint  glow  of  illumina- 
tion  from  the  half-open  door  of  a  caf6  in 
which  sundry  revellers  are  playing  billiards 
on  a  dilapidated  table  with  cushions  of 
cast-iron.  And  so  we  stumble  along  an 
uneven  alley,  steering  for  a  point  in  the 
city  waits,  'and  at  last  break  from  the 
darkness  upon  an  uneven  bank  of  flowers 
and  grass,  having  a  tower  pierced  with 
windows  rising  stark  from  the  soil  eighty 
feet  high  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  walls 
adjacent  on  the  other.  The  moon  shines 
on  some  water  in  the  valley  far  beneath 
us.  It  is  the  river  Marta  ;  and  the  broad 
back  of  hillock  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  is  the  site  of  Tarquinia,  the  Etruscan 
city  of  which  the  Monte  Rossi  on  which 
Corneto  stands  was  but  the  cemetery. 
The  moon  sparkles  on  some  white  blocks 
which  seem  to  becrest  Tarquinia's  hill. 
The  fancy  sees  walls,  temple  bases,  and 
what  not.  But  in  truth  they  are  only  un- 
chiselled  masses  of  the  limestone  which 
crops  through  the  soil  and  scrub  of  Tar- 
quinia. According  to  Betham's  Celtic- 
Etruscan  reading,  the  word  Tarquinia 
means,  '*  the  oldest  settlement  in  civiliza* 
tion."     It  is  odd    that    citizens   should 


christen  their  citv  with  snch  a  phrase  ;  but 
we  need  not  be  nypercritical  about  deriva- 
tions. There  is  nothing  of  the  city  left 
except  its  cemetery. 

Hist.!  While  we  stand  musing  about  Tar- 
quinia, tracking  with  the  eye  the  course  up 
the  valley  of  the  silvery  Marta,  listening  to 
the  untimely  bray  of  an  ass  in  a  field  of 
the  farm  at  the  base  of  Cometo's  rock,  and 
wondering  what  the  Etruscans  would  have 
thought  of  us  and  of  our  interest  in  them, 
a  stealthy  step  is  audible  behind.  A  boy 
emerges  from  a  second  alley,  black  as  a 
pit's  mouth,  with  something  struggling  in 
his  hands.  He  rushes  to  the  nearest  part 
of  the  wall,  and  with  a  passionate,  ^*  Now 
you  are  going  to  die  !"  hurls  the  "  some- 
thing" over  the  battlements.  There  is  a 
cry  like  that  of  a  child,  the  subdued  sound 
of  collision  with  the  jagged  nether  cliffs, 
and  finally  a  rustle  among  the  bushes. 

"  What  have  you  done,  boy  ?"  we  de- 
mand sternly,  with  a  hand  upon  the  star- 
tled urchin's  shoulder. 

**  No,  no  !"  he  cries  ;  **  not  a  bambino 
at  all,  only  a  cat.  It  scratched  mamma, 
and  so  we  have  killed  it." 

The  released  assassin  disappears  in  the 
gloom  whence  he  had  come,  and  a  wake; 
ful  jackdaw  in  the  tower  asks  what  is  the 
matter.  But  we  leave  the  bird  to  solve 
the  riddle  for  itself,  and  grope  our  way 
back  to  the  Corso.  By  this  time  the  dis- 
solute caf6  is  shut.  All  Corneto  is,  or 
seems  to  be,  asleep.  The  melodious  clock 
of  the  white  church  in  the  market-place 
chimes  ten  as  we  ascend  the  stone  stairs  to 
our  bedroom* in  the  Locanda, 

The  next  morning  we  have  dressed  and 
breakfasted  by  seven  o'clock,  and  await 
the  gentlemanly  custodian.  At  eight 
o'clock  a  messenger  is  sent  to  arouse  him 
from  his  bed.  It  is  nine  o'clock  ere  he 
appears,  smoothing  his  sleek  beard,  and 
looking  fresh  and  much  at  ease.  He  begs 
pardon  a  thousand  times  ;  the  engagement 
had  slipped  from  his  mind.  To  atone  for 
his  negligence,  he  peremptorily  orders  a 
carriage  to  be  ready  for  us  in  ten  minutes. 
It  is  but  ten  minutes'  walk  to  the  first  of 
the  tombs,  he  says,  in  inconsequent  com- 
ment upon  the  hire  of  the  conveyance. 
**  As  for  the  cost,  it  will  be  but  five  or 
eight  francs  additional."  A  man  of  im- 
mense savoir  fairt^  this  Frangioni.  His 
father-in-law  was  custodian  of  the  tombs 
for  thirty  years,  and  he  has  already  held 
the  keys  for  half  as  long.     He  is  more  like 
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the  head-keeper  of  a  Scotch  deer  forest 
than  a  gaardian  of  sepulchres.  And  it 
may  be  doubted  if  his  heart  is  in  his  work. 
But  he  is  the  authority  of  Corneto  on  things 
Etruscan.  The  massy  gold  ring  of  an 
archaic  mode  upon  one  of  his  fingers,  and 
the  various  leaden  weights  and  bronze  fib- 
ulas pendent  from  his  watch-chain,  are  the 
insignia  of  his  profession. 

We  drive  through  the  city  gates,  and 
soon  find  ourselves  upon  a  bleak,  treeless 
tongue  of  upland,  of  which,  in  fact,  the 
rock  of  Corneto  itself  is  the  north-western 
extremity.  Below  us,  to  the  right,  are 
the  vineyards  and  grain-fields  and  olive 
groves  of  the  seaboard  ;  the  ghttering 
Mediterranean  ;  and  the  headland  of  Monte 
Argentario.  To  the  left,  across  the  valley, 
is  the  hill  of  Tarquinia.  They  are  carry- 
ing hay  from  its  lower  slopes.  Beyond, 
toward  the  interior,  we  see  the  dull  shapes 
of  the  Apennines.  There  is  not  much 
beauty  in  any  part  of  the  prospect.  A 
man  must  be  replete  with  sensibility, 
imagination,  and  archseoiogical  lore  to  be 
able  to  refashion  the  Monte  Rossi  and  Tar- 
quinia thoroughly  to  his  contentment. 

At  a  signal  from  Frangionl  the  carriage 
is  now  arrested.  We  are  by  the  first  of 
ihe  tombs.  The  land  is  thick  with  as- 
phodels gone  to  seed,  poppies  and  thistles 
in  fervent  bloom,  mint,  wild  thyme^  and 
gorse.  Having  alighted,  we  force  a  way 
through  this  perfumed  tangle  to  the  irou- 
bound  door  which  lets  upon  the  sepulchre. 
W^ith  some  effort  the  door  is  opened  ;  a 
staircase  cut  in  the  rock  is  disclosed  ;  this 
we  descend,  and  at  the  foot  of  it  is  an- 
other gate.  We  light  candles,  open  this 
second  gate,  which  is  green  with  mould, 
populous  with  slugs  and  snails  and  other 
creeping  things,  and  are  in  the  empty 
sepulchre. 

One's  first  Etruscan  tomb  comes  like  a 
'  revelation  to  one's  intelligence.  It  is  on  a 
par  with  the  other  important  stages  of  de- 
velopment in  life  :  first  balls,  first  loves, 
and  the  like.  There  is  something  bewil- 
dering about  it.  To  think  that  these  an- 
cients — our  inferiors,  we  flatter  ourselves, 
in  nearly  everything — should  be  able  to 
design  and  execute  such  laborious  and  ele- 
gant chambers  for  their  dead  !  — apartments 
by  the  side  of  which  the  mortuary  chapels 
of  the  fashionable  cemeteries  of  civiliza- 
tion are  tawdry  and  unpleasing  !  A  visit 
to  Corneto  is  more  educative  in  a  classical 
sense  than  a  whole  year  devoted  to  Livy, 


Florus,  and  such  other  writers  as  make 
mention  of  the  Etruscan  people. 

The  tombs  of  Monte  Rossi  are  so  nu- 
merous that  the  more  important  of  them 
are  scheduled,  furnished  with  white  triangu- 
lar entrance  portals,  and  numbered,  Hke  the 
houses  in  Italy,  on  little  enamel  disks. 
But  they  are  known  distinctively  rather  by 
the  subject  of  the  frescoes  which  adorn 
their  walls  than  by  their  number  in  the 
city  of  the  dead.  You  do  not  go  to  sea 
tomb  No.  4,  but  the  Grotta  del  Tifone, 
so  called  from  the  remarkable  figure  of  the 
Etruscan  Lucifer  upon  one  of  the  columns 
which  support  it  The  tombs  that  have 
been  discovered  are  recokoued  by  hun- 
dreds ;  but  little  by  little  the  colors  of  the 
frescoes  fade,  are  corrupted  by  the  damp 
and  the  loathsome  slugs  which  slime  them  ; 
and  so  they  lapse  into  ruin,  and  are  event- 
ually filled  up  and  forgotten.  One  has  to 
be  careful  in  rambling  without  a  guide 
about  this  hill  of  the  dead,  for  the  bram- 
bles and  scrub  grow  with  a  beguiling 
denseness  over  the  mouths  of  abandoned 
tombs,  into  which  the  unwary  investigator 
may  easily  enough  be  precipitated. 

Frangioni  is  voluble  of  archaeological 
lore  during  the  hours  we  spend  in  these 
fascinating  vaults.  But  really  the  drawings 
on  the  walls  tell  their  own  tale  sufficientlj 
well.  What  spirited  studies  in  red,  blacky 
and  green  they  are  I  dancing-girls,  merry- 
makers, the  dead  and  the  dying,  hunters 
and  fishermen,  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes, 
galore  I  These  chambers  of  the  dead  are 
a  gallery  of  pictures  of  the  domestic  life 
of  the  Etruscans.  Nothing  could  be  more 
vivid.  The  lamps  and  vases  and  orna- 
ments of  gold  and  bronze  with  which  the 
Corneto  Museum  is  crowded  might  have 
served  as  the  models  for  the  details  of  the 
frescoes.  Such  sepulchres  are  worth  li- 
braries of  descriptive  literature.  Fran- 
gioni is  evidently  pleased  at  enthusiasm  in 
his  clients.  He  dilates  on  the  laudable 
conduct  of  his  German  visitors,  who  spend 
entire  days  in  the  tombs,  heedless  of 
rheumatism,  the  bloated  toads  under  their 
feet,  and  the  spiders  suspended  over  their 
heads. 

The  heat  of  the  day  is  over  when  we 
turn  our  back  upon  Tarquinia's  cemetery. 
We  meet  a  funeral  procession  coming  out 
of  the  gates  of  Corneto.  The  modern 
necropolis  is  a  walled  enclosure,  over  a 
part  of  the  old  necropolis.  Only  the  other 
year,  indeed,    a  grave  was  dug  so  deep 
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that,  after  the  bnrial,  the  corpse  broke 
through  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the  Etruscan 
tombs.  This  incident  gave  a  ghastly  touch 
of  realism  to  the  experience  of  the  visitors 
who  were  the  first  to  enter  the  sepulchre 
after  the  disaster.  For  my  part,  however, 
I  should  be  sorry  to  carry  away  any  such 


sensational  reminiscence  of  Cornet o.  It 
takes  rank  with  Baalbec  as  one  of  the 
unique  places  of  the  world.  It  is  a  pity 
its  unique  attractions  are  not  also  as  du- 
rable as  those  of  Baalbec. —  Chambers^  $ 
JoumaL 


POSSIBILITIES    OP    NAVAL    WARFABE. 


BT    H.  ARTHUR   KENNEDY. 


A  STRIKING  characteristic  of  the  Eng- 
lishman of  to-day  is  his  want  of  specula- 
tion on  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  him, 
provided  that  he  is  supplied  with  a  certain 
amount  of  information  from  an  authorita- 
tive source  in  appropriately  technical  lan- 
guage. Seldom,  indeed,  does  he  care  to 
master  initial  technicalities  and  think  for 
himself  ;  if  the  conclusions  of  one  special- 
ist are  distasteful  to  him,  he  puts  himself 
into  the  hands  of  another. 

It  is  unquestioned  that  the  condition  of 
our  fleet  is  a  matter  of  the  very  first  im- 
portance  to  us  ;  it  is  likely  that  at  some 
time,  distant  or  imminent,  we  shall  have 
to  take  part  in  a  great  struggle  by  sea  ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  results  of  that  con- 
flict, be  they  what  they  may,  will  be  more 
momentous  to  us  than  to  any  other  nation. 

Tet,  as  a  nation,  we  hardly  seem  to  have 
apprehended  the  fact  that  the  next  naval 
war  will  be  an  experiment,  not  only  un- 
precedented in  the  enormous  cost  of  the 
material  employed  in  it,  but  absolutely  un- 
precedented in  kind. 

The  history  of  warfare  by  sea  and  land 
shows  us  changes  in  the  materials  for  at- 
tack and  defence  continually  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  results  of  practical  ex- 
perience in  absolute  conflict.  The  tre- 
mendous lance  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx 
was  put  into  use  as  soon  as  devised  ;  it  was 
modified,  and,  finally,  almost  abandoned, 
as  experience  demonstrated  that  its  great  ca- 
pabilities were  counterbalanced  by  greater 
deficiencies.  In  accordance  with  repeated 
experiment,  warfare  modified  itself  as  gun- 
powder superseded  the  bow.  Captain  Dal- 
getty  was  led  to  require  that  **  taslets 
should  be  made  musket- proof"  by  the 
practical  experience  of  being  shot  m  the 
thigh  ;  and  the  striking  change  of  aban- 
doninjs:  armor  altogether,  after  carrying  it 
to  a  high  pitch  of  constructive  perfection, 


was  this  result  of  continued  testing  on  the 
battle  field. 

Since  our  last  naval  war  we  have  been 
making,  without  the  opportunity  of  prov- 
ing them,  changes  in  our  ships  of  battle  so 
enormous  that  those  that  have  come  about 
gradually  in  preceding  centuries  are  as 
nothing  to  them?  The  difference  between 
the  war-ship  of  our  Viking  ancestors  and 
the  three-decker  of  Nelson's  day  was  a 
trifle  to  the  difference  between  the  latter 
and  the  ironclad  of  this  year's  naval  ma- 
noeuvres. 

And,  when  the  great  experiment  is  tried, 
there  will  be  yet  more  to  settle  than  mat- 
ters of  weight  of  gun  and  thickness  of 
armor  plate.  Not  only  will  naval  tactics 
have  to  be  developed  from  the  teaching 
of  events,  but  an  appropriate  standard  of 
morale  will  have  to  be  discovered  for  the 
new  conditions. 

The  fencer  is  not  necessarily  of  lower 
courage  than  the  pugilist  because  he  guards 
himself  with  twenty  times  more  caution  ; 
he  is  simply  using  another  weapon  that  has 
its  own  code  of  morality  as  well  as  of  prac- 
tice. And  the  code  of  modern  naval  war- 
fare has  yet  to  be  found. 

The  naval  engagements  of  past  ages 
differed  from  one  another  in  degree  only, 
the  armada  of  thePersi  n,  like  the  armada 
of  the  Spaniard,  attacked  |with  superior 
force  an  enemy  who,  by  reason  of  their 
length  of  indented  sea-board,  were  more 
familiar  with  the  resources  of  seamanship, 
and  parallel  results  followed  in  both  cases. 
Trireme  tackled  trireme  in  the  Roman  days, 
much  as  three-decker  tackled  three-decker 
in  the  days  of  Nelson.  The  next  sea-fight 
will  differ  from  them  all  in  kind  and  ab- 
solutely, so  prodigious  are  the  changes  that 
the  use  of  steam  power  and  artillery  on  the 
present  enormous  scale  have  introduced 
into  marine  warfare. 
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During  tliese  changes  a  complete  ineta- 
inorphosiR  has  taken  place  in  the  national 
feeling  about  our  fleet.  We  were  boast- 
fully assertive  as  to  the  superiority  of  the 
English  seaman  and  the  English  ship  to 
those  of  all  countries  whatsoever.  At 
present,  except  when  made  use  of  for  po- 
litical purposes,  our  fleet  interests  us  only 
when  it  appeals  to  our  sense  of  humor.  If 
an  ironclad,  issuing  to  join  the  manoeuvres, 
exhibits  some  internal  defect,  and  has  to 
be  lowed  ignominiously  into  harbor  again, 
the  nation  ripples  with  merriment  If  an- 
other, for  slifi^ht  apparent  causes,  goes  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  we  are  so  delighted  to 
treat  the  responsible  person  with  playful 
badinage  that  we  have  not  the  heart  to 
chide  him  seriously.  The  thought  that  he 
is  perhaps  doing  all  that  human  foresight 
can,  in  view  of  a  terrible  grand  peut-etre, 
does  not  occur  to  check  our  hilarity.  The 
comic  papers  are  a  record  of  this  ;  they 
have  no  more  certain  *'  side  splitter"  than 
the  description  of  an  English  admiral  with 
ships  that  he  cannot  control,  and  gimsthat 
he  is  afraid  to  fire.  And  to  the  little 
sketch  is  usually  prefixed  a  quotation  from 
some  serious  source,  to  prove  that  the  diflS- 
culty  that  it  treats  in  so  light-hearted  a 
fashion  is  a  really  existent  one.  It  appears 
that  if,  without  such  loss  of  life  as  would 
compel  us  to  take  the  matter  seriously,  we 
could  lose  an  ironclad  a  week  the  nation 
might  be  furnished  with  laughter,  inextin- 
guishable as  long  as  the  fleet  held  out. 

A  glance  at  the  history  of  any  weapon 
that  has  been  modified  in  accordance  with 
the  experiences  of  conflict,  will  show  that 
it  does  not  continually  advance  in  any  one 
direction,  as  weapons  have  a  tendency  to 
do  when  developed  by  nations  arming  in 
competition  with  one  another.  Now  no 
single  attribute  in  a  weapon  is  altogether 
good,  and  can  be  indefinitely  increased 
without  risk  ;  it  has  the  defects  of  its 
qualities,  and  by  going  too  far  with  it  we 
may  suffer  more  from  them  than  wo  are 
gaining. 

In  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  armor- 
plating  of  our  ships  almost  to  the  limit  of 
possibility  we  have  given  them  that  Fal- 
staffian  *'  kind  of  alacrity  at  sinking*'  that 
appeals  so  strongly  to  the  national  sense 
of  humor.  In  enormously  increasing  the 
bulk  and  weight  of  our  guns  we  have  di- 
minished their  number  and  made  the  good 
behavior  of  each  individual  piece  of  artil- 
lery a  far  more  serious  affair  than  it  used 


to  be.  And  by  insisting  on  a  maximum 
rate  of  speed,  together  with  a  maximum 
thickness  of  plate  and  tonnage  of  gun,  we 
have  so  increased  the.  consumption  of  fuel 
that  every  detail  of  marine  evolution  must 
be  dominated  by  reference  to  the  coaling 
station. 

An  element  of  terror  has  been  added  to 
war  by  this  extreme  use  of  iron  ;  the  tri- 
reme  or  the  three- decker  might  yield  and 
swell  the  enemy's  triumph  when  defeated  ; 
even  if  she  sank  she  sank  slowly,  and  her 
surviving  crew  might  be  rescued  by  friend 
or  foe.  In  the  new  game  of  hazard,  who- 
ever loses,  no  one  wins  ;  the  players  play 
against  each  other  into  the  hands  of  the 
bank  ;  the  smitten  ironclad  is  clutched 
down  at  once  into  the  hoards  of  Neptune  ; 
no  penny  of  her  cost,  no  soul  of  her  crow, 
shall  friend  or  foe  see  again  forever. 

A  terrible  doubt,  too,  hangs  over  the 
operation  of  ramming,  or  striking  the 
broadside  of  one  ship  with  the  beak  of  an- 
other, which,  it  is  predicted,  will  be  a 
feature  of  future  naval  war.  This  ma- 
noeuvre, it  is  obvious,  could  only  be  per- 
formed at  the  very  highest  rate  of  speed. 
Equally  certain  is  it  that  the  rammed  ship 
would  be  sunk  in  a  moment ;  but  what  of 
the  rammer  ?  Could  any  one  confidently 
predict  that  she  would  not  follow  her  prey 
to  the  green  depths,  or  at  best  remain 
afloat  so  crippled  as  to  be  an  easy  con- 
quest to  any  foe  ?  If  we  study  the  de- 
scription of  one  of  those  diverting  inci- 
dents in  which  ironclads  have  accidentally 
come  into  collision,  and  can  forget  for  a 
moment  its  inherent  drollery,  we  shall  find 
that  prow  as  well  as  broadside  can  suffer 
from  the  collision  of  such  vast  bulks,  and 
that  we  have  here  &  grand  pent- etre  on\j 
to  be  determined  by  the  facts  of  war. 

From  such  experiments  as  it  has  been 
possible  to  make  we  gather  that,  in  carry- 
ing thickness  of  armor  and  weight  of  gun 
to  the  extreme  limits  of  possibility,  we 
have  had  to  pause  at  a  point  where  defen- 
sive arrangements  are  exceeded  by  destruc- 
tive capacities.  An  average  gun  of  to- 
day will  pierce  with  a  dummy  shell  (one, 
that  is,  without  explosive  charge),  22 
inches  of  armor- plate  at  a  distance  of  2000 
yards,  or  considerably  over  a  mile.  And 
the  thickest  armor  carried  to  protect  its 
vital  parts  by  the  heaviest  man-of-war  is 
24  inches  through.  At  a  shorter  range, 
the  destruction  wrought  would  be  greater 
in  proportion  ;  indeed,  it  is  hardly  posal* 
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ble  to  exaggerate  the  damage  that  a  charged 
shell  from  one  of  these  big  guns  would 
effect.  Not  only  does  the  projectile  pene- 
trate, and  then  exploding  rend  asunder, 
but  the  concussion  of  its  impact  is  capable 
of  starting  rivets  and  throwing  machinery 
out  of  gear  at  a  distance  from  the  point 
where  it  strikes. 

And  the  most  striking  point  of  differ- 
ence between  the  marine  weapons  of  to- 
day and  those  of  past  times  consists  in  the 
fact  that,  having  gained  enormously  in  de- 
structive power,  they  have  increased  in 
equal  degree  in  elaborateness  of  detail  and 
delicacy  of  construction. 

Compare  the  cannon  of  Nelson's  time 
with  the  gun  of  high'tonnage  of  to-day. 
The  former  was  a  simple  machine,  as  little 
subject  to  casualties  in  fight  as  a  well-made 
sword  ;  it  mtc^ht  be  dismounted  from  its 
carriage,  but  then  it  was  a  simple  piece  of 
ship's  carpentry  to  reinstate  it ;  occasion- 
ally it  was  in  some  degree  split  by  a  can- 
non-ball. Practically  little  liarm  could 
befall  it,  and  if  a  single  gun  out  of  the 
armament  of  a  man-of-war  of  those  days 
were  disabled  it  did  not  matter  much  ; 
what  can  be  done  with  seventy-four  guns 
may,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  be  done 
with  seventy-three.  And  this  simply  con- 
structed weapon  was  simply  served  :  pow- 
der, shot,  ramrod,  priming,  linstock  ;  in 
the  veriest  fever  of  battle  madness  the  old 
sea-dog  could  not  forget  the  uses  of  these  ; 
and,  on  an  emergency,  there  was  none  of 
them,  except  the  gunpowder,  for  which  a 
substitute  might  not  be  found.  And  the 
gun  of  those  times,  though  a  mere  pop- 
gun in  comparison  with  the  huge  weapons 
of  to-day,  seems  to  have  been  an  effiqieut 
arm,  capable  of  making  as  good  shooting 
as  was  required  at  the  ranges  then  in 
vogue. 

If  we  look  at  drawings  published  in  the 
illustrated  papers  of  the  equipment  of  our 
navy,  a  glance  will  show  us  that  the  gun 
of  our  modern  marine  is  a  very  complicated 
affair.  Indeed,  this  monster  weapon, 
capable  of  hurling  its  projectile  a  distance 
of  ten  miles,  has  portions  of  its  structure 
so  delicate  and  involved  that  the  impact  of 
a  rifle  bullet  might  throw  them  out  of  gear. 
I  give  this  as  an  instance  merely  ;  it  is  not 
likely  that  a  rifle  bullet  could  get  at  such 
portions  of  the  gun,  but  complicated 
mechanism,  even  if  kept  in  duplicate,  takes 
time  to  refit,  and  complicated  mechanism 
U  always  liable  to  get  out^of  order,  a  gen- 


eral rule  from  which  what  we  know  of  the 
weapons  of  our  navy  does  not  incline  ps  to 
except  them. 

One  point,  absolutely  problematical  un- 
til setted  by  the  events  of  actual  warfare, 
is  the  kind  of  shooting  it  is  possible  t» 
make  with  guns  of  this  tonnage  fired  from 
a  ship  at  a  ship.  That  wo  cannot  know, 
for  the  reason  that  this  monster  of  huge 
power  and  delicate  detail  is  short-lived. 
After  discharging  a  limited  number  of  pro- 
jectiles— a  number  well  within  the  hun- 
dred, and  that  an  expert  has  placed  as  low 
as  eighty-four — he  requires  to  be  relined 
with  steel  and  practically  made  a  new  gun 
of.  That  is,  after  firing  ninety  shots  he 
becomes  so  many  tons  of  dead  weight,  that 
may  as  well  be  thrown  overboard  for  any 
use  they  are  likely  to  be  in  the  then  exist- 
ing campaign.  It  is  obvious  from  this  that 
very  few  discharges  of  such  a  weapon  can 
be  permitted  for  experimental  purposes, 
and  equally  so  that  the  kind  of  good 
shooting  that  comes,  and  can  come  only, 
from  repeated  practice,  is  not  to  be  hoped 
for  with  an  arm  of  this  kind.  Even  if 
practice  had  no  ill  effect  on  the  gun  itself, 
we  could  hardly  find  clear  space  this  side 
of  Sahara  for  exhaustive  experiments  with 
projectiles  holding  an  explosive  charge. 

Now  this  ephemeral  quality  of  our  great 
guns,  this  rapid  deterioration  of  such  mas- 
sive bulks,  has  an  element  of  uncertainty 
in  it,  to  understand  which  it  is  necessary 
to  go  a  little'  into  detail.  One  may  begin 
by  saying  that  it  is  not  merely  a/Ur  a  cer- 
tain number  of  discharges  that  the  element 
of  danger  to  the  gun  sets  in  ;  it  begins 
with  the  first  discbarge.  The  shots  are 
drops  of  poison  to  him,  ninety  meaning 
death  ;  after  the  first  shot  he  has  taken 
the  first  suicidal  dose. 

The  technical  explanation  is  this  :  these 
great  guns  are  rifled,  and,  to  fill  the  rifling 
without  windage,  the  projectile  is  fringed 
with  a  flanging  of  lead  ;  as  the  charge  of 
the  gun  explodes  the  lead  is  forced  into 
the  rifling,  and,  during  that  instant  of 
compression,  the  whole  terrific  energy  of 
the  charge  is  pressing  on  the  steel  lining 
of  the  breech.  Having  fitted  itself  to  the 
riflings,  the  missile  sweeps  on  its  way, 
leaving  the  gun  strained. 

It  is  a  grisly  but  inevitable  thought  that 
the  specialists  who  have  assessed  the  num- 
ber of  shots  that  mav  be  flred  durin<r  the 
gun's  brief  lifetime,  have  done  so  by  some 
other  way  than  that  of  exhaustive  experi- 
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ment.  The  great  weapon  is  like  an  ath- 
lete gf  prodigious  mascalar  strength,  but 
with  a  weak  heart.  If  a  doctor  said  of 
such  a  one,  '*  lie  may  lift  that  weight 
with  impunity  eighty-four  times,  but  nine- 
ty times  would  be  fatal  to  him,"  I  think 
the  outsider  would  regard  even  the  first 
performance  of  the  feat  with  anxiety, 
doubting  if  it  were  given  to  the  keenest 
science  to  foresee  so  minutely. 

Another  point  that  war  alone  can  decide 
for  us  is  the  range  at  which  ironclads  will 
contend  with  one  another.  It  is  obvious 
from  the  above  that  it  will  be  impossible 
to  **  play  at  long  bowls,"  as  it  used  to  be 
caDed  ;  that  is,  to  fire  at  a  ship  out  of  the 
ipnge  of  exact  shooting  on  the  chance  that 
a  lucky  shot  may  hit  her.  A  single  dis- 
charge is  too  important  a  thing  to  be 
thrown  away  on  anything  that  does  not  ap- 
proximate a  certainty.  Since  scientific 
shooting  is  possible  only  where  all  condi- 
tions are  known — and  with  two  ships 
steaming  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  and  in- 
fluenced by  the  state  of  the  sea,  conditions 
would  constantly  change  and  have  to  be 
guessed  at — it  is  more  than  possible  that 
they  would  fight  at  a  distance  short  indeed 
as  compared  with  the  capacities  of  their 
guns  for  destruction.  In  this  case  the  re- 
sult of  the  contest  would  probably  be  de- 
termined by  the  first  shell  that  struck  fair- 
ly at  right  angles  and  penetrated.  If  the 
vessel  struck  was  not  sunk  at  once  she 
would  probably  be  for  the  time  being  so 
crippled  as  to  be  an  easy  prey  to  the  ene- 
my that  had  already  got  the  range  of 
her. 

Ships,  with  this  excess  of  destructive 
over  defensive  power,  aie  equipped  some- 
thing in  the  proportions  of  the  Highland 
clans,  who  fought  a  duel  of  thirty  against 
thirty,  on  the  North  Inch  of  Perth,  in 
Scott's  novel.  They  were  defended  only 
by  coats  of  flexible  mail,  while  they  wield- 
ed that  tremendous  weapon  the  two-handed 
swoid,  with  the  result  that,  at  the  end 
of  the  fight,  the  victors  were  in  little  bet- 
ter plight  than  the  vanquished  ;  of  the  lat- 
ter, every  one  save  the  recreant  chief  who 
fled,  lay  dead  upon  the  field  ;  of  the  for- 
mer, the  few  survivors  were  all  severely 
wounded. 

The  great  and  inevitable  loss  of  life  and 
shipping  that  would  follow  the  declaration 
of  war  between  two  great  naval  Powers  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  secuiity  for  peace  that 
we  possess.     It  seems  likely  that  even  to 


the  victor  the  losses  would  overbalance  the 
gains. 

Fully  realizing  that,  apart  from  the  final 
and  terrible  test  of  war,  no  experiment  has 
been  spared  that  could  increase  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  new  condition  of  marine  roat- 
teis,  we  may  turn  with  unqualified  admira- 
tion to  the  wonderful  forethought  and 
ingenuity  that  have  been  bestowed  on  per- 
fecting unprecedented  products  of  human 
device  and  energy.  For  a  single  instance 
take  the  ingenious  mechanism  that  holds 
in  check  the  recoil  of  a  monster  gun. 
Paiallel  with  the  gun  are  a  pair  of  cylin- 
ders filled  with  oil,  and  working  in  each  of 
these  are  two  pistons  fastened  by  a  shoul- 
der to  the  gun  itself.  These  pistons  re- 
volve at  different  rates  as  they  move  in  the 
cylinders,  with  the  effect  of  enlaiging  and 
diminishing  channels  through  which  the 
oil  can  pass  fiom  end  to  end  of  the  cylin- 
deis,  traversing  the  pistons.  When  the 
gun  is  run  out  the  oil  is  all  behind  the  pis- 
tons, and  the  channels  are  at  their  largest. 
As  the  huge  weapon  leaps  back  after  fir- 
ing, the  pistons  press  against  a  cushion  of 
oil  which  yields  as  the  liquid  gushes 
through  the  channels  to  fill  the  front  of  the 
cylinder.  As  the  force  of  recoil  grows 
less,  the  orifices  become  gradually  narrow- 
er, and  the  cushion  of  oil  gives  a  firmer 
and  firmer  resistance,  and  thus,  in  short 
space,  the  leviathan  back-  leap  of  the  gun 
is  reduced  to  quiescence  ;  a  contrivance 
worthy  of  Nasmyth  of  the  steam  hammer. 

A  surprising  instance  of  careful  fore- 
thought is  shown  in  the  finishing  touch  of 
the  torpedo.  This  projectile  is  launched 
into  the  water  through  a  large  tube  ;  a 
slight  charge  of  powder  serves  to'eject  it, 
and  set  in  motion  the  compressed  air  en- 
gines that  propel  it.  From  the  nozzle  of 
the  torpedo  project  several  little  points  ; 
when  one  of  these  touches  a  solid  the  tor- 
pedo explodes.  But,  in  case  the  missile 
should  meet  early  in  its  course  some  float- 
ing spar  or  the  like,  and  exploding  untime- 
ly, injure  the  boat  from  which  it  is  launch- 
ed, an  ingenious  contrivance  is  added.  At 
the  torpedo  nozzle  are  a  pair  of  fans,  like 
those  of  a  screw  propeller  ;  these  rotate  as 
it  moves,  and  unwind  a  screw  ;  until  this 
is  unwound  the  charge  cannot  be  fired  ; 
and  the  unwinding  cannot  be  completed 
until  the  missile  is  at  a  safe  distance  from 
its  parent  boat.  It  would  be  unwise  to 
hazard  a  conjecture,  even  as  a  conjecture, 
concerning  the  precise  position  that  this  nn- 
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precedented  weapon  %ill  play  in  future 
naval  warfare  :  an  important  one  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted.  The  torpedo  boat  has 
added  a  new  sensation  to  the  experiencea 
of  some  of  onr  gallant  tara.  Biding  nar- 
row, long,  and  swift,  it  cuts  through  the 
crest  of  waves  and  plunges  into  the  trough 
with  a  suddenness  of  descent  exceedingly 
disconcerting  to  the  inner  man.  Old  sea- 
dogs,  who  have  been  **  never,  never  sick 
at  sea,'^  make  a  first  acquaintance  with 
mal  de  mer  on  board  the  torpedo  boat. 

It  is  a  strange  question,  and  rather  a  ter- 
rible one,  what  the  effect  on  the  morale  of 
our  men-of-war's  men  will  be  of  these  new 
engines  of  destruction  when  set  to  work  in 
earnest.  The  general  average  of  courage 
among  professional  fighting-men  is  prob- 
ably as  high  now  as  ever  it  was  ;  and,  as 
a  nation,  ^e  have  no  cause  to  distrust  our 
own  share  of  it.  But  the  question  is  this  : 
naval  courage  has  been  previously  tested  in 
conjunction  with  weapons  of  great  simplic- 
ity of  construction  ;  how  will  it  combine 
with  weapons  that  are  complicated  in  the 
extreme,  and  served  by  processes  almost 
as  involved  as  those  of  the  laboratory  or 
the  observatory  ?  The  essential  difference 
lies  here.  The  use  of  a  simple  weapon 
can  become  absolutely  instinctive  and  au- 
tomatic ;  the  use  of  an  elaborate  one  can- 
not. 

The  use  of  the  sword  to  a  man  who  has 
been  thoroughly  trained  to  it  becomes  a 
thing  indelibly  permanent.     He  never  for- 

fets  it  because  be  never  recollects  it ;  it 
as  gone  deeper  than  the  memory  into  the 
instinctive  part  of  the  man.  He  may  be 
frightened,  infuriated,  fevered,  intoxicat- 
ed, or  even  partially  insane  ;  but  give  him 
an  opponent  and  a  sword,  and  he  will 
handle  the  weapon  in  the  accustomed 
method.  Unless  he  was  so  far  deranged 
mentally  that  the  instinctive  part  of  him 
was  destroyed,  and  touching  hot  iron  he 
would  not  withdraw  his  hand,  he  would 
remember  his  sword  exercise. 

Now  the  gun  in  Nelson's  day  was  al- 
most as  simple  a  weapon  as  the  sword, 
readily  intelligible  on  the  face  of  it.  The 
brass  cannon  fastened  to  a  block  of  wood 
of  the  schoolboy  was,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, a  working  model  of  it.  There  was 
probably  not  a  boy  in  the  len^i^th  and 
breadth  of  Great  Britain  who  did  not  un- 
derstand how  it  was  loaded  and  discharged  ; 
a  tailor  or  a  gardener  might  be  taught  how 
to  serve  it  in  half  an  hour.     Then,  too,  the 


irun  had  not  changed  in  any  important  par- 
ticular within  the  memory  of  man,  and  one 
gun  differed  not  from  another  except  in 
size. 

Mais  nous  avons  changk  tout  cela  ;  the 
great  gun  of  to-day  is  shrouded  in  a  maze 
of  technicalities,  and  very  elaborate  train- 
ing is  necessary  for  its  service  ;  add  that 
there  are  considerable  differences  between 
one  weapon  and  another,  and  that  one  and 
all  are  in  a  process  of  evolution,  and  change 
from  year  to  year,  and  we  shall  realize  how 
thoroughly  we  have  changed  from  the 
weapon  served  by  instinct  to  the  weapon 
served  by  calculation.  Now  expeiience 
teaches  us  that  excitement  may  enhance 
instinctive  powers,  but  can  only  confuse 
those  of  calculation.  The  actor  in  a  well- 
known  part,  excited  by  unwonted  applause, 
acts  the  better  for  it  ;  but  no  excitement 
of  mood  will  make  a  man  construe  a  page 
of  Greek  more  correctly  than  usual. 

We  have,  too,  to  consider  that  the  stock 
incidents  of  the  next  naval  war  will  be  of 
so  appalling  a  character  that  no  human 
creature  constructed  with  nerves  could  by 
familiarity  come  to  think  calmly  of  them  ; 
and  few  indeed  will  be  those  who  survive 
a  single  experience  of  such  an  incident  as 
the  explosion  of  a  large  charged  projectile. 
Like  the  great  destructive  phenomena  of 
Nature,  such  nerve-shattering  incidents  may 
shake  the  constancy  of  the  stout  hearted 
as  well  as  of  the  timid.  We  do  not  think 
Glaucus  less  than  a  brave  man  because  he 
owns  to  his  friend  that  he  never  complete- 
ly recovered  from  the  terrors  of  the  **  last 
days  of  i'ompeii." 

If  wo  study  history  for  the  records  of 
deeds  of  devoted  courage,  performed  by 
bodies  of  men  acting  in  concert,  we  shall 
find  that  they  do  not,  as  the  brave  deeds 
of  individuals  sometimes  do,  rise  above 
what  is  required  by  general  consent  into 
the  regions  of  gratuitous  daring.  A  brave 
nation  wisely  applauds  those  men  who  in 
positions  of  exceptional  peril  have  done 
what  was  expected  of  them.  Leonidas 
and  his  Spartans,  the  Six  Hundred  at  Bala- 
clava, are  enshrined  as  heroes  for  all  time  ; 
but  neither  body  of  them  could  have  done 
otherwise,  and  have  continued  to  be  held 
as  brave  men.  If  those  who  died  at 
Thermopylae  had,  instead,  thought  better 
of  it  and  returned  home,  leaving  the  Per- 
sian hosts  unopposed,  Laconia  would  have 
counted  them  infamous.  If  the  Six  Hun- 
dred, instead  of  charging  at  the  word  of 
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command,  had  made  reply,  reasoned  why, 
or  done  anything  else  than  what  they  did, 
they  would  have  incurred  severe  military 
punishment  and  the  contempt  of  a  brave 
nation 

In  this  way,  the  bravery  of  a  large  body 
of  men  differs  from  that  of  an  individual  or 
a  few  individuals  ;  requiring  that  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  acts  should  be  very 
clearly  understood 

These  conditions  for  future  warfare  by 
sea,  of  course,  cannot  be  understood  until 
experience  elucidates  them.  What  the 
naval  tactics  of  the  future  will  be  must  re- 
main a  matter  of  conjecture  ;  to  indicate 
two  extreme  courses  as  instances  may  show 
that  the  possibilities  cover  a  wide  field. 

It  may  be  urged  that,  if  you  have  an 
enemy  afloat  in  your  waters,  the  best 
course  to  pursue  would  be  to  follow  the 
politics  of  Fabius,  the  delayer  :  to  avoid 
conflict  of    war-ship   with    wardship,    to 


weary  and  agitate  the  foe  by  attacking  him 
with  torpedo-boats,  thus  inducing  him  to 
waste  his  shots  by  firing  at  what  he  is  not 
very  likely  to  hit ;  and,  if  possible,  so  to 
manoeuvre  as  to  exhaust  his  store  of  fuel 
at  a  distance  from  his  coaling  station. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  similar  plausi- 
bility, it  may  be  contended  that,  as  a  single 
well-aimed  shot  may  decide  a  conflict,  the 
greatest  safety  may  be  found  in  the  most 
immediate  and  most  determined  attack. 

It  is  better  to  ponder  these  questions  at 
our  leisure  than  to  have  them  later  forced 
upon  us  by  the  emergencies  of  war  ;  and, 
as  a  nation,  we  may  well  keep  a  constant 
heart  in  spite  of  the  possibilities  that  lie 
before  us.  If  we  have  to  go  to  war  wear* 
ing  the  armor  of  Saul  that  we  have  not 
proved,  at  least  we  know  ourselves  to 
have  slain  giants  with  the  pebble  and  the 
eMng,'^  Contemporary  Review. 
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Water- CARRIAGE  is  still  the  rule  in 
Siam,  and  land-carriage  the  rare  excep- 
tion. Railways  as  yet  do  not  exist ;  and 
the  few  roads  which  have  been  made  quite 
recently  in  the  capital  and  some  of  the 
larger  towns  do  not  extend  more  than  a 
few  miles  at  the  most  from  the  walls  or 
suburbs.  In  country  places  the  only  means 
of  travelling  on  dry  land  are  by  elephant- 
paths  0|r  cattle-tracks  :  and  during  the  wet 
season,  which  lasts  for  nearly  half  the 
year,  it  is  barely  possible  for  men  or  ani- 
mals, and  quite  impossible  for  carts,  to 
make  their  way  over  these  rough  and  miry 
ways.  Even  in  the  biggest  towns  a  large 
proportion  of  the  houses  are  accessible 
only  by  water,  or  by  a  narrow  path  of 
planks  raised  on  posts  above  the  marshy 
soil,  and  affording  a  passage  only  for  pe- 
destrians in  single  file.  Accordingly  the 
real  highways,  both  for  passenger  and 
goods  traffic,  are  the  rivers  and  canals, 
which  intersect  the  country  in  all  direc- 
tions and  serve  the  purpose  which  in  other 
conntries  is  served  by  roads  and  railways. 

The  great  central  river  of  Siam,  the 
'*  Mother  of  waters,"  which  drains  the 
vast  territory  of  Western  Laos,  and  runs 
through  the  most  fertile  valley  of  Indo* 


China,  forms  of  course  the  main  artery  of 
trade.  Down  this  important  watercourse 
and  its  many  tributary  streams  is  poured 
annually  the  abundant  produce  of  the 
Northern  Provinces.  The  capital  of  the 
country,  situate  about  thirty  miles  up  the 
winding  river  from  its  mouth,  is  a  vast 
emporium  where  the  exports  and  imports 
find  their  temporary  resting-place,  and  the 
European  and  Siamese  merchants  conduct 
a  flourishing  trade  on  the  banks  of  the 
Menam.  Probably  no  river  in  the  world 
— but  certainly  no  river  of  equal  size — 
carries  on  its  surface  within  a  space  of 
about  four  miles  so  large  a  number  of 
boats  of  all  descriptions.  From  the  win* 
dows  of  the  Custom  House,  looking  out 
upon  the  broad  ribbon  of  smooth  water  in 
front,  the  eye  rests  on  a  moving  panorama 
in  which  almost  every  imaginable  sort  of 
craft  may  be  seen  flitting  about,  with  oc- 
cupants dressed  in  still  more  inconceivable 
varieties  of  costume.  Here,  however,  one 
sees  only  the  most  public  part  of  the  boat 
life  of  the  inhabitants.  This  broad  full 
river,  almost  exactly  equal  in  size  to  the 
Thames  in  London,  is  the  high  street  of 
the  town,  combining  the  uses  and  pur- 
poses of  an  Oxford  Street,  a  Piccadilly  and 
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a  Cheapaide.  Bat  beside  and  behind  it  is 
a  network  of  smaller  watercourses — the 
*^  khiongs"  or  canals,  both  large  and 
small,  which  do  duty  as  side  streets,  and 
exhibit  to  the  inquisitive  traveller  who  ex- 
plores them  more  homely  and  intimate 
scenes  of  native  life. 

The  most  imposing  of  the  floating  craft 
which  display  themselves  to  the  new-comer 
as  he  rounds  the  last  curve  below  Bang- 
kok, are  the  bi^  white  steamers  which  ply 
between  that  place  and  the  ports  of  Hong^ 
kong  and  Singapore.  About  half-a-dozen 
steamers  of  500  tons  and  upward  make  the 
journey  twice  a  month  to  the  capital  of  the 
Straits  Settlements,  carrying  to  it  full 
cargoes  of  rice  and  cattle  with  other  mer- 
chaudiso,  and  an  average  of  four  or  five 
first-class  passengers,  with  a  good  load  of 
Coolies,  Malays  and  Indians.  About  an 
equal  number  of  still  larger  vessels  run  to 
Hong-kong  with  rice  cargoes,  doing  the 
journey  in  about  seven  days  ;  and  the 
traveller  who  visits  Siam  can  thus  come 
direct  there  by  way  of  Singapore,  and  pro- 
ceed straight  on  to  China,  where  he  will 
again  fall  in  with  the  big  lines  of  ocean 
steamers.  Smaller  steamers  of  various 
sizes  and  shapes,  colors  and  ages,  are  to 
be  seen  nestled  up  against  the  wharves  or 
anchored  in  mid-stream.  These  are  owned 
by  Chinese  and  Siamese  capitalists,  and  do 
a  coasting  trade  with  the  provinces  on 
each  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  collecting 
fire- wood,  fruit,  pepper,  coffee,  and  a 
rather  miscellaneous  set  of  products,  and 
taking  back  laborers  of  divers  nationali- 
ties, orchid-collectors,  missionaries,  and  a 
certain  quantity  of  those  tinned  provisions, 
match-boxes,  and  cheap  ware,  with  which 
the  European  and  Japanese  traders  are  con- 
tinually flooding  the  Siamese  markets. 

More  lively  and  active-looking  objects 
are  the  steam-launches  pufiing  merrily 
along,  with  their  narrow  white  funnels  dis- 
charging short  wreaths  of  gaseous  vapor 
into  the  sunny  air,  now  threading  their 
way  quickly  through  the  rice- boats  and 
cargo-boats  in  the  tideway,  now  shooting 
diagonally  across  stream,  and  now  bring- 
ing up  deftly  alongside  a  parting  steamer, 
or  at  some  of  the  ladder-stairs  which  flank 
the  mills  and  compounds  on  the  bank. 
Further  up  the  river,  opposite  the  Grand 
Pajace  and  the  public  buildings,  are  to 
be  seen  the  royal  yachts  and  gun- boats, 
looking  spick  and  span  with  their  square 
yards  and  neat  lines,  and,  on  any  one  of 


the  many  gala  days,  their  gay  show  of 
bright  bunting  fluttering  in  the  gentle 
breeze  A  new  feature  in  the  scene  are 
the  launches  of  the  River  Flotilla  Com- 
pany, started  by  a  Siamese  association  for 
the  carriage  of  passengers  on  the  *'  penny 
steamer**  system,  and  filled  with  a  hetero- 
geneous set  of  travellers,  including  priests, 
doctors,  market  people,  mourners  on  their 
way  to  a  funei^l,  or  revellers  returning 
from  a  wedding  party.  Here  and  there  a 
tug  may  be  seen,  laboring  hoarsely  up 
against  the  tide,  towing  a  long  line  of  rice- 
boats,  or  a  heavy  bark  which  has  sailed 
some  thousands  of  miles  into  the  Menam, 
and  is  on  the  lookout  for  a  cargo  of  teak 
for  export. 

But  the  quaintest  and  most  picturesque 
of  all  the  bigger  craft  in  the  port  are  the 
Chinese  junks,  moored  in  long  irregular 
rows  along  one  or  other  side  of  the  chan- 
nel, rearing  their  ridiculous  sterns  high 
out  of  the  flood,  and  hiding  under  rough 
masses  of  matting  the  thousand-and-one 
hideous  odds  and  ends  which  make  up  the 
filthy  interior  of  a  Chinese  ship.  Some- 
times one  of  these  old  fashioned  junks 
will  be  seen  running  up  stream  before  the 
wind,  its  big  sails  glistening  like  gold  in 
the  sun,  and  the  water  rippling  brightly 
under  its  bluff  bows,  where  the  painted 
eye  stares  stolidly  out  over  the  busy  river, 
as  it  has  for  weeks  past  over  the  light-blue 
waters  of  the  China  Sea.  When  these 
flaxen-colored  sails  come  down,  and  the 
junk  swings  round  to  its  dropped  anchor, 
then  the  fun  begins.  In  their  excess  of 
thankfulness  for  escape  from  a  watery 
grave,  the  pig-tailed  crew  bring  out  the 
tin  pans  of  ceremonial  usage,  and  with  a 
banging  that  would  deafen  any  European 
in  two  minutes,  keep  up  for  half  an  hour 
or  more  the  most  monotonous  and  infernal 
din  that  any  savage  ever  devised. 

When  there  is  a  good  wind  up  stream, 
which  is  the  case  for  nearly  half  the  year, 
smaller  sails  are  to  be  seen  hurrying  at  a 
great  pace  on  to  the  town  with  the  earliest 
of  the  tide.  They  are  mounted  on  large, 
light  masts,  stepped  in  a  long,  slim  canoe 
of  some  thirty  feet,  which  is  loaded  with 
the  last  catch  of  fish  in  the  Siamese  Gulf. 
When  the  wind  does  not  suit,  these  fish- 
boats  come  up  almost  all  the  way  on  the 
oar  ;  and  it  is  quite  astonishing  to  see 
with  what  speed  and  strength  the  oarsmen 
accomplish  the  long  distance  from  the  sea. 
Catching  the  very  first  of  the  flood  at 
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Paknam — the  mouth  of  the  Menam — thej 
very  nearly  keep  up  with  it  for  twenty 
miles,  cutting  off  eleven  miles  of  the  big 
river  by  means  of  a  cross-cut  canal  only  a 
mile  in  length.  Three  or  four  stalwart 
men  standing  up  to  their  oars,  gondola  fash- 
ion, force  the  long  blades  through  the 
water  with  incredible  energy  and  endur- 
ance, the  perspiration  rolling  off  their  bare 
backs  and  arms,  which  glance  in  the  sun 
as  if  anointed  with  oil.  Inside  the  open 
boat  are  pilett  of  white  fish  of  various  kinds 
caught  off  the  small  fishing  towns  which 
lie  scattered  about  the  upper  end  of  the 
Gulf.  These  are  a  harmless  sort  of  fish- 
boats,  and  may  be  passed  without  alarm. 
But  there  is  a  very  different  kind,  to 
which,  if  you  see  them  coming,  you 
should  give  as  wide  a  berth  as  possible. 
A  flatter  and  more  cumbrous  wherry, 
nearly  approaching  to  a  barge,  and  pro- 
pelled more  lazily  by  a  scrubby-looking 
oarsman  or  two,  now  and  then  goes  up  on 
the  flood,  carrying  horror  and  disgust  to 
every  European /who  may  be  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  its  course.  Inside  is  a  huge 
pile  of  fish  literally  rotting  in  the  hot  sun. 
The  salt,  or  chemical,  with  which  this  gar- 
bage is  supposed  to  be  guaranteed  against 
putridity,  is  very  far  from  saving  it  from 
the  outward  signs  thereof  ;  and  an  odor  of 
the  niost  pungent  and  acrid  description  in- 
fects the  whole  air  through  which  one  of 
these  dreaded  vessels  is  rowed.  The  con- 
tents are  not  used,  as  it  might  reasonably 
be  supposed,  for  manure,  but  for  human 
food,  taking  their  part  in  the  very  **  full- 
flavored"  curries  with  which  the  poorer 
inhabitants  season  their  bowl  of  rice. 

The  slowest  and  most  lumbering  occu- 
pants of  the  fast-flowing  river  are  the  im- 
mense rice-boats  which  serve  as  a  really 
capacious  house  for  the  native  dealers. 
Rising  like  a  toy  Noah's  Ark  out  of  a  solid 
hull  of  teak,  the  central  edifice  bulges  out 
for  some  feet  and  then  forms  itself  into  a 
long  arch,  tallest  amidships,  and  lower 
toward  the  sides  and  ends.  At  each  of 
its  flat  ends,  fore  and  aft,  is  a  stout  wall 
of  wood,  with  doors  and  windows  ;  and 
the  outer  space  between  this  and  the  end 
of  the  hull  forms  a  sort  of  promenade  or 
portico,  which  can  be  shaded  from  the 
sun  by  a  light  awning  of  bamboo  or  mat- 
ting. Alongside  the  hull  are  the  enor- 
mous barge-poles  and  oars  which  serve  for 
the  propulsion  of  this  huge  hulk,  and 
sometimes  also  a  mast  and  sail  for  driving 


before  the  wind.  Whole  families  can  and 
do  pass  their  lives  on  board  these  floating 
habitations,  scooping  up  the  dirty  water 
of  the  river  for  use  not  only  in  cooking, 
but  often  even  for  drinking  purposes,  tak- 
ing their  baths  from  the  side  of  it,  and 
sometimes  catching  their  supply  of  fish  by 
merely  casting  a  net  overboard.  Long 
distances  have  often  been  travelled  by  these 
unwieldy  craft  on  their  way  down  from 
the  paddy  fields  where  the  rice  is  grown. 
But  for  every  day  spent  on  the  way  down, 
the  occupants  will  have  to  spend  a  week 
at  least  going  back,  laboriously  poling  and 
rowing  against  the  steady  current,  and 
consuming  no  small  fraction  of  the  year 
in  the  return  home,  when  they  will  rest 
awhile,  and  again  harvest  in  the  crop  be- 
fore starting  on  the  next  year's  journey  to 
market.  Three  weeks  to  come  down 
stream  with  full  cargo  ;  a  week  to  dispose 
of  it  and  indulge  in  the  gayeties  of  the 
capital ;  four  or  five  months  to  get  back 
with  the  emptied  boat ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  year  for  farm- work  at  home — such  is 
tl^e  programme  for  many  a  Siamese  fam- 
ily which  lives  as  contentedly  and  placidl}'^ 
as  the  profoundest  philosopher. 

Very  different  are  the  house-boats  of 
polite  life,  in  which  the  well-to-do  classes 
— both  Siamese  and  European — go  about 
their  ordinary  town  travelling.  On  a 
twenty-foot  hull,  built  very  much  like  an 
Oxford  gig,  is  a  strong,  flat  half- deck  of 
teak  planks,  extending  for  six  feet  or  so 
from  the  bow  and  the  stern.  Amidships 
is  placed  the  square  **  house,"  built  of 
light  teak  planks  on  strong  nprights,  and 
with  a  wooden  roof  like  that  of  a  four- 
wheeled  cab.  At  the  aft  side  of  this  is  a 
large  aperture  with  a  Venetian  blind  that 
can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will,  and  on 
each  side  are  two  similar  square- openings 
with  the  same  sort  of  shutters.  The  front 
of  the  superstructure  is  almost  entirely 
open  ;  and  one  gets  into  the  interior  by 
bending  and  stepping  down  from  the  fore 
deck  on  to  the  floor  of  the  **  house."  A 
cushioned  seat,  more  or  less  comfortable 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  owner,  runs 
round  three  sides  of  the  interior  ;  or  in 
some  cases  the  floor  itself  serves  as  a  couch 
or  sofa  with  mattresses  and  pillows  all 
<*.omplete.  Ensconced  in  this  retreat,  with 
the  wind  blowing  freely  through  the  Vene- 
tian blinds  all  round,  one  can  read  or  sleep, 
or  look  out  lazily  on  the  busy  river  scone, 
while  four   dusky  boatmen,   wearing  the 
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colored  uniform  of  tbeir  master,  drive  the 
boat  along  joyoasly  with  their  long  splash- 
ing oars.  £ach  oar  is  attached  by  a  hemp- 
en wisp  to  the  upright  post  which  serves  as 
a  rowlock  ;  and  the  men,  standing  close 
behind  one  another,  two  in  front  and  two 
astern,  throw  the  weight  of  their  bodies 
forward  in  exact  unison,  feathering  the 
oar  when  they  have  reached  out  as  far  as 
they  can,  aud  recovering  themselves  with 
a  jerk  backward  and  a  push  with  the  for- 
ward knee.  Some  of  the  wealthy  people 
ornament  these  *'  four  chow"  boats  in 
elaborate  style  with  carving  and  paint,  and 
gilding  and  gorgeous  curtains.  Others  are 
of  plain  teak  or  simply  painted  white  ; 
and  some  have  hanging  canvas  instead  of 
walls,  and  merely  an  awning  overhead.  A 
small  house-boat,  intended  for  one  person 
only,  can  get  along  very  fast  and  well  with 
only  two  oarsmen,  one  in  front  and  the 
other  behind.  But  variety  is  the  rule  in 
this  as  in  most  other  things  in  Siam  ;  and 
some  of  the  chow- boats  are  shabby  in  the 
last  degree,  and  occupied  by  the  dingiest 
of  individuals  in  the  ugliest  of  costumes. 
Ugliness  of  costume  or  manner  is,  how- 
ever, quite  the  exception  in  Bangkok,  and 
more  often  than  not  the  interior  of  a  house- 
boat will  contain  brightly  dressed  people, 
looking  like  bouquets  of  flowers  in  a  tent. 
Europeans,  with  their  plain  white  twill  or 
flannel,  do  not  show  off  these  boats  half  so 
well  as  the  Siamese,  with  their  gay- colored 
dresses,  pretty  scarfs  and  light  rippling 
laughter. 

For  ordinary  passengers  who  affect  no 
grandeur  and  despise  comfort  and  style, 
there  is  a  cheap  mode  of  conveyance  by 
water,  which  must  have  a  passing  men- 
tion. The  sampan  is  a  shallop  with  high 
ends,  ending  almost,  though  not  quite,  in 
a  point ;  a  rounded  outside,  looking  as  if 
the  whole  thing  had  been  scooped  out  of  a 
log  ;  low  sides,  always  appearing  to  be 
dangerously  near  the  water,  and  a  few 
bross  benches  of  a  rustic  order.  A  single 
upright  post  rises  from  one  side  rather 
near  the  stern  ;  and  to  the  top  of  this  can 
be  hooked  on  by  means  of  the  orthodox 
twist  the  hempen  noose  which  always  does 
duty  for  a  rowlock.  Into  such  a  boat,  ac- 
cording to  its  size,  will  be  stowed  two  or 
three  or  more  passengers,  up  to  as  many 
as  sometimes  nearly  half  a  score,  who 
squat  down  with  the  nimo%t  sang  froid  in  a 
craft  which  to  a  European  stranger  looks 
as  if  it  could  be  upset  by  moving  a  finger. 


These  boats  ply  for  hire  at  some  of  the 
numerous  *^  stairs'*  or  landings  where 
there  is  a  large  passenger  trafiBc  across  the 
stream,  and  the  din  of  boatmen  at  these 
places  shouting  for  each  **  Nai'  *  or  **  Mas- 
ter" who  looks  a  likely  customer  is 
worthy  of  Westminster  in  the  palmy  days 
of  the  Thames  watermen.  When  the 
crank-looking  craft  is  full,  or  the  passen- 
gers become  too  impatient  to  wait  any 
longer,  the  oarsman,  or  oarswoman — for 
the  fair  sex  by  no  means  decline  this  labor 
— takes  up  the  handle  of  the  oar,  which 
at  its  extremity  is  shaped  like  the  crook 
of  an  umbrella.  With  a  few  long  vigorous 
strokes  he  pulls  the  boat  out  from  the 
shore,  and  then  with  many  twists  of  the 
arm  and  much  adroit  manoeuvring,  swings 
the  bow  out  into  the  river,  meeting  the 
tide  diagonally  and  preparing  for  the 
voyage  across.  The  business  of  propelling 
such  a  craft  with  only  one  oar  fixed  to  one 
side  is  no  less  puzzling  than  one  might 
suppose  ;  and  the  very  few  Europeans  who 
have  attempted  the  task  find  their  boat 
working  round  and  round  toward  the  side 
on  which  there  is  no  oar  with  a  perverse 
persistency  that  seems  entirely  hopeless. 
This  natural  tendency  of  the  sampan  to 
describe  circles  in  the  water  is  overcome 
in  fact  by  a  device  of  leaning  so  upon  the 
oar  that  it  forces  the  stern  of  the  boat  in- 
ward, while  at  the  same  time  driving  the 
whole  boat  forward.  But  to  acquire  the 
power  of  doing  this  is  not  given  to  the 
ordinary  European,  who  the  more  he  at- 
tempts it  seems  to  run  the  more  risk  of 
catching  crabs  and  makmg  his  ship  go 
backward,  or  even  toppling  over  bodily, 
and  taking  an  involuntary  header  for  the 
diversion  of  a  merry  host  of  Siamese  spec- 
tators. 

Not  only  passengers,  paying  ridiculous- 
ly small  bronze  coins  to  their  watermen, 
are  carried  in  these  unsafe-looking  shal- 
lops, but  merchandise  of  all  sorts,  which 
is  often  sold  from  them  as  things  are  in 
London  off  a  costermonger's  cart.  Piles 
of  cocoanuts,  oranges,  or  bananas,  depress- 
ing the  bulwarks  within  two  or  three  inches 
of  the  water,  go  gayly  along,  their  con- 
ductor feeling  quite  at  his  ease  until  by 
chance  some  bigger  launch  than  usual,  or  a 
light  tug,  or  perhaps  a  big  steamer  of 
some  kind  heaves  in  sight,  when  his  in- 
difference is  exchanged  for  son»e  show  of 
hurry  and  excitement,  and  he  hastens 
toward  shore  to  get  behind  the  shelter  of 
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some  floating  house.  Often  it  is  a  much 
more  risky  cargo  which  overloads  these 
boats — a  whole  toy-shop  of  fragile  knick- 
knacks,  a  pile  of  silks  and  piece  goods,  a 
thousand  or  so  of  small  glass  lamps,  or  a 
dessert  of  sweetmeats  for  some  wedding 
feast.  Marvellous  is  the  skill  and  caution 
with  which  the  women  in  charge  of  such 
hazardous  loads  thread  their  way  through 
the  legion  of  nondescript  boats  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes  which  meet  them  in  their  course. 
Now  and  then  a  shriek  of  alarm  from  one 
of  them  warns  the  heedless  Chinaman  or 
too  zealous  Malay,  to  give  the  fair  owner 
a  wide  berth  ;  but  the  warning  is  almost 
always  iq,  time,  and  with  a  bright  smile 
and  graceful  inclination  of  the  head  her 
thanks  are  rendered  as  she  gets  her  boat's 
nose  straight  again  and  looks  ahead  for  a 
fresh  danger.  Good-humor  and  mutual 
forbearance  are  the  universal  rule  :  and  the 
Asiatic  who  allowed  his  temper  to  be 
ruflfled,  or  his  rough-and-ready  courtesy  to 
give  way,  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  dis- 
gusting barbarian  beyond  the  pale  of  de- 
cent society.  With  such  instincts  as  kind- 
heartedness  and  consideration  for  others, 
which  are  real  instincts  among  the  Siam- 
ese, life  on  the  water,  even  in  a  sampan, 
becomes  pleasant  and  happy.  What  an 
extraordinary  difference  between  these 
people  and  the  creatures  who  disport  them- 
selves on  holidays  on  the  Thames  in  and 
round  London  ! 

Lastly  there  are  the  canoes — more  pic- 
turesque, perhaps,  than  anything  else  which 
floats.  Take  a  specimen  or  two,  such  as 
may  be  seen  any  day  in  almost  any  num- 
ber. Here  is  a  quartette  of  priests  in  their 
saffron  colored  robes  and  with  bare  close- 
shaven  heads.  In  the  middle  of  them  the 
oldest  of  the  party  reclining  with  much 
dignity,  cigarette  in  mouth  and  fan  in 
hand.  In  front,  two  younger  men  with 
half  a  forearm  emerging  from  the  thick 
folds  of  the  robe,  and  paddles,  one  on  each 
side,  plunging  quickly  but  steadily  into 
the  dark- brown  water.  At  the  stern  a 
middle-aged  ecclesiastic  squatting  in  the 
same  attitude,  but  attending  also  to  the 
steering  of  the  small  vessel,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  **  easying"  for  a  few  strokes,  so 
as  not  to  lower  his  dignity  quite  to  a  par 
with  the  youngen  men.  Just  behind,  per- 
haps, will  come  a  whole  crew  of  Siamese 
maidens,  their  close- cropped  hair  sticking 
up  like  black  clothes-brushes  on  their 
heads,    white    linen    jackets    with    long 


sleeves  covering  their  bodies,  and  showing 
off  the  light  pink  and  green  scarfs  deftly 
thrown  over  their  shoulders,  while  a  more 
inquisitive  glance  will  discover  their  well- 
shaped  feet,  and  legs  bare  to  the  knee, 
curled  up  Turkish- wise  on  the  floor.  Very 
speedily  and  neatly  they  dash  the  blade  of 
their  short  paddles  into  the  stream,  keep- 
ing up  an  almost  incessant  chatter  as  they 
go  along,  and  chaffing  unmercifully  any 
well-looking  man  whom  they  may  pass  on 
the  shore  or  in  a  boat ;  peals  of  laughter 
breaking  from  them  as  often  as  a  good 
repartee  is  given  on  either  side.  Then  you 
will  have  a  stolid  Chinaman  alone  in  his 
rather  heavy  canoe,  urging  it  on  with  la- 
borious strokes,  and  occasionally  yelling 
some  demoniacal  cry,  which,  being  inter- 
preted, means  that  he  wants  a  customer 
for  the  blocks  of  fat  white  pork  lying  in 
the  fore  part  of  his  ship. 

It  is  in  the  morning  early — that  is  early 
for  the  Siamese — at  seven  or  eight  o'clock 
in  the  big  river  just  outside  the  Palace 
gates  that  you  may  see  the  finest  collection 
of  canoes.  Here  is  held  every  morning  a 
sort  of  water  market.  Some  hundreds  of 
canoes,  mostly  handled  by  young  and  old 
women,  are  packed  in  serried  ranks,  like  a 
large  flock  of  ducks  on  a  pond.  Oranges, 
limes,  betel-nuts,  bananas  of  thirty  differ- 
ent kinds,  cakes,  fritters,  sweetmeats, 
sugar-sticks — every  sort  of  light  refresh- 
ment dear  to  Siamese  gourmets — come 
piled  up  in  the  canoe  to  this  busy  rendez- 
vous ;  offering  and  bidding,  haggling  and 
trafficking,  joking  and  mock  quarrelling, 
is  the  order  of  the  day.  A  hundred  gay 
colors,  besides  those  of  the  fruit  and  flow- 
ers, are  blended  together  in  a  moving 
kaleidoscope,  as  you  look  from  a  short 
distance  upon  the  flotilla  of  market-wom- 
en. Gradually  the  bright  noisy  group 
dissolves  away,  and  the  little  bare-headed 
dealers,  retreating  before  the  growing 
tyranny  of  the  rising  sun,  flit  like  water- 
flies  to  the  shaded  nook  where  they  are  to 
eat  their  simple  but  savory  breakfast. 

A  far  more  imposing  sort  of  paddle- 
worked  boat  remains  to  be  noted.  For 
some  days  before  any  royal  ceremony  on 
the  river  is  to  be  held,  you  may  see  occa- 
sionally passing  up  it  an  enormous  canoe 
looking  like  a  gigantic  tree  scooped  out. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  some  of  these  monsters 
are  no  more  than  gigantic  teak-trees,  bulg- 
ed out  in  their  middle  by  the  slow  action 
of  fire,  and  turned  up  slightly  at  the  two 
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ends.  Upon  narrow  cross-benches  in 
them  will  be  ranged  a  hundred  or  more 
paddlers,  with  a  steersman,  a  lookout 
man,  and  a  sort  of  bandmaster  or  orchestra 
leader,  who  gives  the  time  to  tbe  whole 
crew.  In  unison  these  dusky  boatmen 
raise  their  paddles  in  the  air  overhead,  and 
in  unison  they  plunge  them  into  the  stream 
— an  equal  number  on  each  side — dashing 
them  quickly  through  a  short  stroke  and 
then  raising  them  aloft  again.  These  men 
are  being  coached  up  to  form  the  crew  for 
a  royal  barge  ;  and  on  the  day  of  the 
ceremony  they  will  appear  in  very  differ- 
ent get-up.  A  royal  barge  in  Siam  is  a 
portentous  structure.  Its  lower  part  is  an 
immensely  long  and  rather  flat  boat,  turn- 
ing up  at  the  ends,  so  that  these  are  reared 
many  feet  above  the  water.  Strangely  and 
weirdly  fashioned  are  these  towering  ends, 
presenting  to  view  such  wonders  as  a  co- 
lossal dolphin  covered  with  gilding,  a 
multi  colored  crocodile,  or  glittering 
dragon,  all  red,  green  and  gold.  Along 
the  benches  fore  and  aft  are  packed  the 
paddlers,  dressed  in  gorgeous  costumes  of 
the  brightest  colors,  a  royal  red  predom- 
inating ;  and  from  the  middle  of  the  hull 
rises  the  pavilion  of  state,  a  sort  of  pagoda 
with  four  corners,  richly  covered  or  inlaid 
with  colored  bits  of  porcelain  and  gilding 
and  tinsel,  hung  with  bright  curtains, 
festooned  with  real  and  artificial  flowers, 
and  surmounted  with  one  or  more  of  the 
peaked  emblems  of  royalty.  Inside  is  a 
sort  of  chamber  in  which  are  placed  old- 
fashioned  weapons,  some  Palace  guards  in 
gala  dress,  and  perhaps  some  courtiers  or 
officers  of  state.  One  of  these  monsters 
will  carry  a  towering  structure  with  a 
throne  at  the  top,  upon  which  His  Majesty 
will  sit  if  he  comes  out  to  honor  the  pro- 
cession with  his  presence.  Other  less  pre- 
tentious royal  barges  will  carry  only  a  large 
awning  draped  with  the  royal  standard, 
and  looking  at  a  distance  rather  like  a  how- 
dah  taken  off  the  back  of  some  gigantic 
elephant  and  lifted  into  the  canoe.  In 
spite  of  the  great  size  of  these  leviathans 
and  the  smaltncss  of  the  paddles,  they 
travel  at  a  very  good  pace,  driven  by  the 
short  sharp  strokes  of  multitudinous  men 
on  each  side.  A  procession  of  half-a-dozen 
such  giants  following  one  another,  and  fol- 
lowed in  their  turn  by  smaller  but  still  ca- 
pacious barges,  belonging  to  the  chief 
princes  and  nobles,  makes  a  grand  spectacle 
on  this  noble  river,  and  rivals  probably  the 


greatest  glories  attained  on  our  own  river 
by  the  water  pageants  of  raediffival  Lon- 
don. 

Let  us  look  away  from  the  big  river  and 
up  one  of  the  big  **  khlongs*'  or  canals 
which  run  into  it  here  and  there.  In 
these  the  tide  is  less  strong,  but  the  crowd 
of  small  boats  is  greater  ;  and  just  as 
much  care  is  needed  to  avoid  being  run 
down,  or  run  into,  or  wrecked  on  any  of 
the  numerous  projecting  obstacles  which 
jut  out  into  the  stream  in  all  sorts  of  nn- 
expected  places.  Here  you  see  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Siamese  style  of  rowings 
where  the  oarsman  faces  his  work  and  can 
look  ahead  without  turning  round.  If  the 
tide  is  against  you^  it  is  very  bad  policy  to 
go  up  the  middle  of  the  canal,  where  you 
meet  the  full  force  of  the  current ;  and 
your  proper  plan  is  to  sniggle  along  close 
to  the  bank,  or  rather  close  to  the  fringe 
of  floating  houses  and  moored  boats  and 
landing-stages,  which  project  from  the 
real  bank  into  the  water.  And  as  no  two 
of  these  obstacles  project  to  an  equal  dis- 
tance, or  form  a  flat  continuous  frontage, 
there  is  at  almost  every  boat'&  length  a 
new  chance  of  fouling  some  comer,  or  at 
least  striking  an  oar  against  some  post  or 
platform,  or  other  stumbling-block.  An 
almost  greater  variety  of  small  boats  seems 
to  be  collected  in  the  khlongs  than  in  the 
main  river — lighters  loaded  with  bricks  or 
earthenware  pots,  or  rice,  or  paddy  ash  ; 
house-boats  occupied  by  fat  Chinamen  ; 
canoes  and  sampans  innumerable,  going  at 
all  sorts  of  paces  up  and  down,  across  and 
along  ;  rice-boats  with  their  immensely 
long  oars  sweeping  almost  the  whole  width 
of  the  canaly  and  bearing  down  upon  the 
more  frail  craft  which  meet  them,  with  a 
threatening  force  and  weight  that  soon 
clears  them  out  of  the  way  like  leaves  be- 
fore a  gust  of  wind. 

As  the  khlong  narrows  and  the  houses 
grow  more  scarce  along  the  bank,  a  Euro- 
pean in  his  own  boat  begins  to  attract 
more  attention.  The  children  run  out  to 
the  top  of  their  landing- ladders,  timid  but 
curious,  and  calling  to  their  mothers  to 
come  and  look  at  the  **  Farang."  Tied 
to  each  one  of  these  ladders  will  be  at  least 
one  or  two  light  canoes — the  habitual  and 
indeed  only  mode  of  transport  for  the 
family.  Still  further  up,  a  mile  or  more 
from  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  the  long 
succession  of  wharfs,  shops,  and  houses  is 
at  length  broken,  and  you  get  a  ehoit  reach 
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of  real  country,  where  the  plantains  and 
oranges  and  mangoes,  interspersed  with 
tall  betel-nat  palms,  have  it  all  their  own 
way,  and  except  at  full  high- water  it  is 
difficult  or  impossible  to  land  on  either 
side,  by  reason  of  the  broad  strip  of  slip* 
pery  brown  mud  which  defends  the  crown 
of  the  bank.  In  these  long  narrow  canals, 
which  extend  sometimes  for  many  leagues 
into  the  country,  the  tide  falls  with  vary- 
ing rapidity  and  with  an  insidious  quiet- 
ness. Imagine  the  position  of  a  European 
party  which,  starting  for  a  few  hours  to 
explore  one  of  these  waterways,  is  left 
stranded  at  9  a.m.  on  its  muddy  bed  in 
the  scorching  sun.  Without  food  or 
drink,  or  even  perbaps  a  pack  of  cards  or 
a  novel,  the  situation  of  such  unfortunates 
is  awful  to  contemplate.  To  wade  through 
mud  about  three  feet  deep  and  climb  the 
bank,  would  only  be  one  short  step  on  the 
road  to  escape.  They  would  have  to  drag 
their  wet  and  miry  clothes  through  a  tangle 
of  fruit-trees  and  fences  hardly  less  impene- 
trable than  real  jungle,  risking  sunstroke 
as  well  as  the  off  chance  of  a  bite  from 
some  deadly  snake.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  rescue  by  boat  is  possible,  for  every 
five  minutes  makes  it  more  and  more 
hopeless  that  anything  should  come  past 
except  the  lightest  canoes.  A  native  crew 
forced  into  such  a  position,  as  thousands 
are  every  day,  feels  no  discomfort  at  all. 
The  rice-boat  journeying  across  country 
by  way  of  tidal  khlongs  takes  full  advan- 
tage of  the  flood,  be  it  by  night  or  by  day, 
struggles  along  gallantly  at  a  rate  of  some 
five  miles  an  hour  as  long  as  there  is  water 
to  float  the  ship,  and  then  puts  into  the 
bank  under  some  friendly  tree  shade  to 
wait  till  the  next  flood.  Here  the  thick 
shelter  of  the  bam  boo- plaited  domed  roof 
serves  as  a  protection  from  sun  by  day  or 
dew  by  night,  and  the  tired  oarsmen  and 
oarswomen,  stretched  at  length  on  the 
mat-covered  planks,  sleep  heavily  without 
caring  even  for  mosquitoes  or  flies,  until 
the  first  welcome  movement  of  the  floor  as 
the  barge  floats  rouses  them  to  ^*  kin- 
kow,"  or  meal  time,  and  a  fresh  bout  of 
labor. 

Only  one  cause  stops  their  onward  course 
for  a  few  minutes.  At  some  commodious 
landing-ladder,  at  a  suitable  time  of  the 
tide,  the  wherry  is  brought  to,  and  the 
whole  family,  father,  mother  and  children, 
besides  perhaps  a  spare  aunt  or  two,  all 
jump  into  the  uninviting  brown  water,  the 


elders  having  first  exchanged  the  panuhg 
or  knickerbocker  of  ordinary  wear,  for  n 
sarong  or  girding  of  common  cloth.  Very 
bashful  the  women  are,  hiding  up  to  their 
chins  if  a  '*  farang''  or  European  is  in 
sight,  and  seizing  upon  a  moment  when 
he  is  looking  the  other  way  to  trip  up  the 
ladder  and  escape  behind  cover  of  the  boat 
side.  But  the  children  enjoy  more  than 
anything  in  the  day  their  free  swim  in  the 
thick  water,  larking  about,  chasing  and 
splashing  one  another,  and  playing  like 
amphibious  creatures,  as  they  are,  in  water, 
which  in  the  afternoon  of  a  day  in  the 
sunny  season  is  rather  to  be  called  hot 
than  warm.  In  the  more  crowded  khlongs 
at  about  5  o'clock,  especially  if  the  tide  is 
then  high,  it  is  quite  a  sight  to  see  the 
multitude  of  human  heads  bobbing  about 
on  the  surface,  as  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren turn  in  for  their  daily  bath.  As  you 
row  up  such  a  canal  you  must  take  great 
care  where  you  dip  your  oar  or  sculls  ;  and 
how  you  bring  them  forward  between  the 
strokes.  Otherwise  you  will  hear  a  shrill 
cry  from  one  or  more  of  the  little  bathers 
dabbling  about  on  each  side,  and  if  a  hand 
is  not  put  up  to  seize  and  avert  the  threaten- 
ing blade,  you  may  find  that  you  have  cut 
open  one  of  the  round  black- thatched 
heads  with  it. 

In  the  narrower  canals  where  there  is 
much  traflic  a  ' '  block' '  is  almost  as  com- 
mon as  in  Fleet  Street  or  the  Strands 
Sometimes  there  is  a  raft  of  teak,  being 
floated  up  to  some  saw  mill,  aud  usurping 
more  than  half  of  the  water-  way.  If  it  meets 
a  good-sized  rice  boat  which  tries  to  pass 
it  at  a  shallow  spot,  both  may  get  stuck  ; 
and  the  accumulation  of  smaller  boats 
coming  up  behind  on  each  side  wedges  it- 
self in  so  that  the  chance  of  getting  clear 
is  made  still  more  difficult.  It  is  in  such 
a  case  that  the  inexhaustible  good-humor 
of  the  Siamese  waterman  comes  out  In- 
stead of  objurgations  and  grumblings,  ad- 
vice is  given  as  to  the  best  device  for  clearr 
ing  a  way.  The  lamhak,  or  trouble, 
which  has  arisen,  is  attributed  to  the  malign 
influence  of  chance  or  demons  ;  and  the 
stupid  people  who  have  caused  it  by  their 
clumsiness  are  regarded  rather  as  innocent 
victims,  to  be  cheered  up  with  sympathy, 
than  as  bunglers  who  should  be  reviled. 
No  sooner  is  the  obstacle  removed,  than  an 
outburst  of  joyful  exclamations  seems  to 
sweep  away  at  a  breath  all  the  annoyance 
of  the  past  few  minutes,  and  the  several 
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crewa  go  on  their  way  happier  and  more 
cheery,  to  all  appearance,  than  if  no  diffi- 
culty or  delay  had  occurred. 

At  nightfall,  about  7  o'clock,  most  of 
the  Siamese  small  craft  have  got  home, 
and  are  safely  chained  up  in  a  position 
where  when  the  tide  turns  in  the  night 
they  will  not  drift  round  and  get  in  the 
way.  But  here  and  there  you  will  see  a 
small  white  light  like  a  glow-worm  flitting 
along  over  the  dark  water.  Often  this  is 
the  boat-lamp  of  a  night  huckster  of  co- 
mestibles going  his  round  of  the  floating 
houses.  From  time  to  time  you  may  hear 
from  your  window  his  hoarse  cry,  drawn 
out  into  a  long  musical  cadence  of  several 
bars  sometimes,  as  he  runs  through  the 
list  of  cakes,  sweetmeats,  or  other  dainties 
which  he  has  on  board.  But  the  chief 
collection  of  boats  at  night  is  round  the 
river  side  theatres,  several  of  which  are  al- 
ways in  working  order.  A  broad  glare  of 
lamplight,  reflected  in  the  water,  betrays 
from  afar  the  situation  of  these  palaces  of 
delight,  which  are  no  more  than  broad 
floating  platforms,  extemporized  into  a 
stage  and  a  **  pit."     Inside,  the  banging 


of  sticks  and  clanging  of  cymbals,  and 
other  noises  of  Siamese  and  Chinese  drama 
excite  the  enthusiasm  of  a  very  motley 
audience.  But  all  round  the  platform  are 
ranged,  in  triple  and  quadruple  tiers,  the 
canoes  of  the  theatre-goers,  who  at  about 
midnight  will  be  trooping  off  home  again, 
scattering  in  all  directions  like  a  small 
swarm  of  water  fire- flies  pouring  out  from 
some  fiery  rendezvous  on  the  bank. 

Thus  the  boat-life  of  Siam  includes  aU 
most  all  life.  Business  and  pleasure,  health 
and  happiness,  all  centre  in  the  river  or  ita 
branches.  A  boat  and  a  paddle  are  almost 
as  natural  and  indispensable  possessiona 
to  a  Siamese  as  his  arms  or  legs.  He  has  ^ 
no  notion  of  travelling  any  distance  except 
by  boat ;  and  the  idea  of  living  in  a  place 
inaccessible  by  water  generally  strikes  hxtxx 
as  absurd.  Deprive  him  of  his  boat,  and 
he  will  be  like  a  bird  docked  of  its  wings, 
helpless,  shiftless,  and  purposeless.  Roada 
and  railways  may  in  time  bring  into  exist- 
ence a  race  of  purely  terrestrial  Siamese. 
But  for  the  present  the  population  is,  with 
few  exceptions,  amphibious. — Murray^$ 
Magazine, 
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It  is  a  trite  saying  that  the  mothers  of 
great  men  have  always  been  notable  wom- 
en, and,  for  the  better  understanding  of 
many  of  the  problems  that  perplex  us,  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  particulars 
of  their  lives  should  have  come  down  to 
US.  Yet  if  the  records  are  scanty  they  are 
often  startling,  if  only  for  the  way  in  which 
they  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  source 
whence  certain  mental  proclivities  have 
been  derived,  and  this  apparently  more 
often  from  the  female  than  the  male  pro- 
genitor. In  the  story  of  Esau  and  Jacob, 
there  is  to  be  found  in  the  son  of  the  in- 
triguing Rebecca  (who,  by  the  way,  might 
well  have  lived  in  the  nineteenth  century) 
a  character  so  completely  in  accordance 
with  her  own  that  it  seems  a  veritable  re- 
incarnation. The  deceit  and  subtlety  dis- 
played by  the  mother,  through  which  she 
succeeds  in  wresting  from  her  blind  hus- 
band the  blessing  which  was  the  birthright 
of  the  elder  son,  are  repeated  in  the  crafti- 
ness of  Jacol/s  dealings  with  his  uncle 
New  Sbbibs.— Vol.  LII.,  No.  5. 


Laban  in  the  matter  of  the  ring-st raked 
cattle,  and  again,  at  a  later  period  of  hia 
life,  when  he  seeks  to  deprecate  the  justly 
dreaded  wrath  of  Esau.  In  the  story  of 
Zebedee's  children,  the  name  of  whose 
mother  has  not  even  sur\ived,  we  see  an 
ambitious  woman  coming  to  beg  for  her 
two  sons  a  place  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left  of  the  Saviour  of  the  World.  Can 
we  doubt  that  something  of  the  heroic 
temperament  that  prompted  this  woman's 
act  was  transmitted  to  her  two  great  sons, 
since  their  names  are  written  in  the  list  of 
those  whom  the  world  will  not  let  die. 
The  teaching  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gracchi,' 
and  in  earlier  times  of  the  Spartan  women, 
who  inscribed  upon  the  shields  they  hand- 
ed  to  their  soldier  sons  the  legend,  **  With 
it,  or  upon  it,"  brought  forth  abundant 
fruit,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  records  of 
those  ages.  Coming  down  to  our  own 
day,  we,  who  are  familiar  with  the  re- 
searches of  Mr.  Francis  Galton,  know  that 
this  truth  may  almost  be  regarded  as 
44 
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proven,  so  far  as  regards  the  transmission 
of  talent,  though  genius  can  no  more  be 
made  to  order  than  the  diamond  can  be 
manufactured. 

In  Mr.  Edward  Bellamy's  book,  Look- 
ing Backward,  occur  these  words  :  **  Our 
women  have  risen  to  the  full  height  of 
their  responsibilities  as  the  wardens  of  the 
^orld  to  come,  to  whose  keeping  the  keys 
of  the  future  are  confided.  Their  feeling 
of  duty  in  this  respect  amounts  to  a  sense 
of  religious  consecration.  It  is  a  cult  in 
which  they  educate  their  daughters  from 
childhood."  And  again  :  **  Over  the  un- 
born our  power  is  that  of  God,  and  our  re- 
'  sponsibilities  like  His  toward  us.  As  we 
acquit  ourselves  toward  them,  so  let  Him 
deal  with  us."  In  these  days,  when  the 
Institution  of  marriage  bids  fair  to  be 
shaken  to  its  very  foundations,  it  is,  per- 
haps, well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
if  its  responsibilities  were  undertaken  in  a 
different  spirit,  the  results  might  also  be 
different.  It  is  because  these  words  of 
Mr.  Bellamy's  so  entirely  coincide  with 
my  own  views,  and  because,  if  I  may  ven- 
ture to  say  so,  my  own  experiences  and 
observations  have  to  a  large  extent  con- 
firmed these  views,  that  I  have  dared, 
though  not,  I  hope,  without  the  diffidence 
which  a  woman  must  feel,  to  write  a  few 
lines  on  this  subject.  The  enormous  value 
to  future  generations  of  our  practice  and 
precept  in  these  matters  may^  perhaps,  be 
accepted  as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  ventur- 
ing upon  delicate  ground.  The  question 
is  one  of  far  greater  importance  than  many 
which  now  engage  the  attention  of  think- 
ing women,  and  though  I  entirely  sympa- 
thize with  every  movement  made  toward 
their  emancipation,  which  I  regard  as  the 
roost  onward  movement  of  the  century,  I 
desire  to  interest  the  mothers,  and  espe- 
cially the  young  mothers,  of  the  race  in  a 
question  of  mental  evolution,  where  they 
may  assist  Nature  almost  as  much  perhaps 
as  does  the  gardener  in  the  development 
of  his  vegetable  creations.  It  has  lately 
been  said  that  one  of  the  features  of  the 
future  may  be  an  enormously  improved 
ttiorality,  that  our  present  views  on  morals 
are  only  as  the  stem  to  the  full  flower. 
One  way  of  reaching  so  desirable  a  con- 
summation would  be  by  realizing  the  sense 
of  a  new  relationship  toward  the  children 
we  bring  into  the  world.  They  owe  us 
life,  but  they  ought  to  owe  us  in  a  far 
higher  degree  than  they  often  do    that 


higher  life  which  is  the  emanation  of  the 
spiritual  among  ourselves.  For  just  as 
surely  as  we  can  trace  the  lineaments  of 
past  generations  in  our  infant's  face,  so 
also  we  can  not  infrequently  discern  phvs- 
iological  or  mental  inheritances,  the  leg- 
acies of  some  forgotten  ancestor  that  rise 
up  to  remind  us  of  their  past  sins  or  suffer- 
ings. This  is  a  truth  we  are  too  apt  to 
overlook  or  put  aside  as  one  of  the  mys- 
teries of  creation  far  beyond  our  finite  in- 
telligence. But  women  must  learn  to 
think  differently  about  the  function  of  ma- 
ternity. Instead  of  regarding  it,  as  too 
many  do,  as  a  burden  and  a  trouble  to  be 
avoided  by  every  possible  means,  legiti- 
mate or  otherwise,  it  should  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  ennobling  powers  be- 
stowed upon  the  sex.  But  just  as  no 
author  can  turn  out  good  work  consecu- 
tively and  continuously,  so  no  mother 
ought  to  be  expected  to  bring  a  large  fam- 
ily into  the  world.  Quality  should  be  re- 
garded before  quantity.  Of  course,  in 
these  matters,  communities  must  be  a  law 
unto  themselves,  which  is  very  difficult  in 
the  slow  growth  of  public  opinion — the 
only  possible  standard.  Consider  for  one 
moment  how  differently  women  would  view 
motherhood  if  they  knew  they  would  not 
be  expected  to  go  on  bearing  childien  all 
their  lives.  Then  they  would  not  be  cross 
and  weary,  and  irritable  at  a  time  when 
such  states  of  feeling  are  likely  to  produce 
saddening  results,  because  their  nerves  and 
physical  powers  would  not  be  overwrought 
or  unstrung.  They  would  rightly  regard 
their  function  as  one  of  almost  regal  im- 
portance, of  such  high  value  to  the  race 
that  they  would  not  dare  to  imperil  its  fu- 
ture well-being  by  an  impure  thought,  an 
angry  word,  a  passionate  impulse. 

"  Happy  he  with  such  a  mother  ! 
Faith  in  womankind  beats  with  his  blood, 

and  tmst  in  all  things  high 
Comes  easy  to  him." 

Have  any  of  my  readers  ever  studied 
those  registered  vibrations  of  sound  exhib- 
ited by  the  Royal  Society*  at  some  of 
their  conversaziones,  and  of  which  Mrs. 
Ward's  voice- figures  are  further  illustra- 
tions ?  If  so,  they  will  remember  the 
gracefully  curved  convolutions  of  delicate 
thread-like  lines  which,  while  tracing  out 
apparently  endless  labyrinths  of  form,  final- 
»  ■ 

*  Of  N.  S.  Wales,  where  this  article  was 
written. 
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ly  result  in  the  presentation  of  a  perfect- 
ly beautiful  figure.  Unknown,  because 
unseen,  these  graceful  shapes  (more  beau- 
tiful as  the  results  of  harmony  than  of  dis- 
cord) have  floated  through  space  for  un- 
told ages,  but  have  now  taken  upon  them- 
selves foim  and  outline,  and  been  made 
palpable  to  the  grossness  of  our  under- 
standing. Science  acts  the  pait  of  the 
magic  ring  of  Gyges,  and  opens  our  eyes 
to  revelations  of  whose  existence  we  weie 
Ignorant.  Again,  by  means  of  the  phono- 
graph we  obtain  a  registration  of  sounds 
long  passed  away,  but  which  may  be  re- 
produced at  any  future  time.  Our  careless 
utterances,  equally  with  our  most  solemn 
words,  broken  by  deepest  emotion,  may 
rise  up  to  confront  us,  or  be  reawakened 
in  the  ears  of  future  generations.  These 
marvels  of  science  seem  to  indicate  that 
things  heretofore  deemed  too  impalpable 
or  too  trivial  for  record  may  nevertheless 
preserve  their  identity  through  a  series  of 
ages.  Can  we  doubt  that  the  same  sort 
of  record  is  going  on  within  ourselves,  in 
the  telegraphy  that  exists  between  our  brains 
and  all  other  parts  of  us,  and  which,  im- 
pressed upon  our  being,  makes  us  what 
we  are. 

What  is  the  brain  of  the  mother  but  a 
camera  or  phonograph,  imprinting,  as  upon 
a  sensitive  plate,  the  vibrations  that  may 
help  to  form  the  intelligence  yet  unborn. 
But  whereas  the  scientific  apparatus  can 
only  reflect  what  is  presented  to  it,  the 
human  mechanism  has  the  power  of  tians- 
muting  into  fresher  loveliness  or  degrading 
to  lower  depths  the  visions  of  the  seer. 
The  organism  which  is  quick  to  suffer,  or 
slow  to  feel,  registers  its  impressions,  be 
they  few  or  be  they  many,  the  result  har- 
mony or  discord,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  original  impressions.  The  vibra- 
tions of  the  soul  that  quickens  into  new 
emotion  at  every  aspect  of  the  human  ex- 
perience must  surely  differ  enormously 
from  those  of  the  stolid  nature  which 
suffers  dumbly,  or  enjoys  grossly,  and 
knows  not  the  inarticulate  longings  of  the 
soul  that  struggles  for  expression  in  some 
outward  form — it  knows  not  why.  The 
thoughts,  the  pleasures,  the  delights,  that 
stir  the  mortal  frame  of  the  young  mother, 
what  are  they  but  ministers  in  the  sacred 
work  of  inspiring  the  uncreated  mind  ? 
Who  knows  how  her  subtle  fancy,  brood- 
ing over  the  intellect  of  some  master  mind, 
or  revelling  in  the  wealth  of  imagination 


which  is  the  legacy  of  another,  may  not 
thus  kindle  the  spark  which  shall  leap  i(h 
light  in  the  career  of  some  future  Darwin, 
Faraday,  Byron,  or  Goethe  ?  Or  when, 
with  the  sense  of  gladness  that  comes  front 
the  appreciation  of  all  that  is  beautiful,  she 
drinks  in  the  loveliness  of  created  Nature 
in  some  wild  woodland  scene,  or  stands 
before  the  canvas  which  the  hand  of  a 
master  has  endowed  with  life,  or  **  in  the 
thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn" 
recognizes  the  hero  of  a  bygone  or  a  pres- 
ent age,  with  whose  spirit  she  is  conscious 
of  intellectual  kinship — who  can  say  that 
in  hours  of  exaltation  such  as  these  some- 
thing of  the  heroic  or  the  ideal  is  not  again 
bom  into  the  world  ?  Those  who  believe 
in  the  immortality  of  beauty  and  of  good- 
ness will  have  no  difllculty  in  adding  this 
seeming  miracle  to  their  creed. 

The  ancients,  quicker  than  ourselves  to 
recognize  something  of  this  truth,  fur- 
nished  the  rooms  of  their  women  with 
beautiful  statues  and  pictures  ;  but  this  is 
only  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the 
higher  doctrine  that  I  would  here  incul- 
cate. For  beauty  of  form  may  result  from 
the  harmony  of  an  entire  and  perfect  human 
love,  but  the  beauty  of  the  soul  is  in  the 
woman's  gift  far  more  than  she  can  imagine. 
And  although  none  can  predicate  results, 
since  sudden  and  unexpected  reversions 
will  sometimes  develop  themselves  from 
finest  issues,  and  across  the  bluest  heaven 
of  love  and  tenderness  spread  wide  its 
clouds  of  doubt  and  fear,  yet  since  Nature, 
always  beneficent,  shows  clearly  in  the 
progress  of  the  race  her  tendency  to  throw 
off  deformities  and  disease,  be  it  ours  to 
become  fellow  helpers  with  her  in  her 
great  work.  If  women  would,  at  a  time 
when  physical  exertion js  more  or  less  dis- 
tasteful to  them,  make  a  rule  of  cultivat- 
ing their  mental  powers  to  their  fullest  ca- 
pacity, they  would  attain  results  beyond 
their  wildest  hopes.  Besides  this  the  de- 
velopment of  any  special  gift  should  be  at- 
tended to  with  increased  care.  Music, 
reading,  writing,  drawing,  and  painting 
will  not  do  half  the  damage  to  health  that 
is  caused  by  dancing,  or  excitement,  or 
temper.  The  former,  too,  can  be  pursued 
without  fatigue,  and  can  be  attended  to 
better  when  there  are  fewer  social  distrac- 
tions to  be  enjoyed.  Why  should  not 
these  periods  be  made  seasons  of  retreat 
in  the  seclusion  of  our  own  homes,  where, 
instead  of  cultivating,  as  our  religious  sis- 
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ters  do,  one  form  of  emotion,  we  might 
regard  the  highest  possible  development  of 
our  powers  as  a  sacred  duty,  the  neglect 
or  fulfilment  of  which  involved  the  most 
tremendous  issues.  For,  after  all,  what 
greater  boon  can  we  desire  than  to  know 
that  we  have,  in  some  measure^  contributed 
toward  the  happiness  or  success  of  those 
who  come  after  us,  and  who  may  be  able 
to  make  the  world  brighter  or'  better  for 
those  with  whom  they  live.  To  help  "  to 
grow  a  soul"  is  surely  as  great  a  work  as 
to  save  it ;  but  for  the  thousands  who  re* 
gard  the  one  as  the  highest  foim  of  duty, 
who  thinks  for  a  moment  of  the  other  ? 
It  is  recorded  that  on  the  tomb  of  Martha 
Washington  are  only  inscribed  these  few 
words  :  ''  Here  lies  the  mother  of  George 
Washington."  It  was  her  title  to  fame, 
and  worth  more  in  her  eyes  than  a  patent 
of  nobility.  Few  women  are  without  am- 
bition, and  that  of  the  most  sacred  kind, 
the  ambition  which  is  content  to  merge  it- 
self in  another's  gain  or  greatness.  ''  Who 
rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world"  is  an  old 
saying,  but  we  would  read  it  in  a  new  light, 
and  not  only  rule  the  future  generations 
by  ties  of  love  and  respect,  but  by  the 
stronger  link  that  binds  together  those 
whose  ideals  are  the  same  and  who  strive 
together  to  the  same  ends.  There  have 
been  writers  who  deem  this  form  of  im- 
mortality the  only  one  in  consonance  with 
known  possibilities,  a  saddening  creed,  no 
doubt,  vet  at  least  such  immortality  is 
within  the  reach  of  all.  And  while  culti- 
vating the  mental  faculties,  we  must  not 
forget  that  those  of  the  moral  nature  must 
be  equally  regarded.  Be  sure  that  the  ab- 
negation  of  self  will  meet  its  due  reward, 
as  well  as  will  purity,  loyalty,  and  truth. 


**  Whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatso* 
ever  things  are  of  good  report,  if  there  be 
any  virtue,  any  praise,  think  on  these 
things. ''  It  is  a  law  of  Nature,  never  to 
be  forgotten,  that  nowhere  in  her  domains 
can  we  receive  without  giving.  The  most 
fertile  soil  will  refuse  its  yield  without  a 
corresponding  retuin  of  water  or  manure. 
Equally  true  is  the  converse  that  we  cannot 
give  without  receiving,  often  far  more  than 
our  due.  Can  we  conceive  of  a  richer  re* 
ward  for  self-denial  or  study,  than  to  watch 
the  unfolding  of  a  young  life  which  turns 
toward  morality,  and  virtue,  and  culture, 
as  the  flowers  do  towaid  the  sun — a  life 
which  is  not  handicapped,  as  too  many 
are,  by  the  inheiitance  of  the  accumulated 
vices  of  past  ancestors  ?  In  these  days  of 
crumbling  creeds  and  partial  truths,  we 
may  have  to  give  up  many  of  those  props 
which  have  helped  to  sustain  the  faith  and 
hope  of  past  generations,  because  we  dare 
not  retain  that  which  we  cannot  believe  to 
be  true.  But  that  some  are  bom  into  the 
world  oppressed  with  the  sins  of  their 
forefathers  is  theology  as  well  as  common 
sense,  and  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  no 
less  surely  visited  upon  their  children  now 
than  in  those  days  when,  ''  in  the  darkness 
and  the  clouds' '  of  Mount  Sinai,  this  truth 
was  first  revealed.  The  remedy  lies  in  our 
own  hands,  and  it  rests  with  the  mothers 
of  the  race  to  terminate,  or  at  least  to  turn 
aside,  some  of  the  issues  involved.  It  is 
a  jonrander  privilege  than  we  know,  to  be 
able  thus  to  contribute  something  toward 
the  progress  of  mankind,  by  the  evolution 
of  the  higher  forms  of  humanity,  and  a  se- 
vere repression  of  all  that  is  lowest  in  the 
type. —  Westminster  Review, 
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HYPNOTISM  IN  BELATION  TO  CBIME  AND  THE  MEDICAL  FACULTY, 


BT  A.  TAYLOR  INNB8. 


The  scientific  discussion  of  Hypnotism 
or  Mesmerism,  which  has  for  some  years 

Eassed  in  a  full  wave  over  the  Continent^ 
as  at  last  broken  on  our  shores.  Among 
the  many  resulting  suggestions,  I  observe 
one  constantly  put  forward.  It  is  said 
that  hypnotism  is  full  of  risks,  not  only  in 
the  region  of  health,  but  in  that  of  crime  ; 
that  its  practice  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  are  ig- 


norant and  nnanthorized  ;  and  that  it 
should  be  at  once  placed  under  legal  restric* 
tions  and  confided  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion alone.  It  is,  perhaps,  time  that  this 
proposal  should  be  looked  at  critically  ; 
and  rather  from  the  side  of  another  profes- 
sion, though,  as  I  hope,  equally  in  the 
public  interest. 

That  hynotism  opens  many  possibilities 
of  crime  is  undoubted.     It  does  so,  in  the 
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first  place,  as  a  mere  state  of  passivity.  If 
the  human  race  had  never  known  what  it 
was  to  fall  asleep,  one  could  easily  imagine 
(following  the  suggestion  of  Blanco 
White's  sonnet  on  Night)  with  what  well- 
founded  alarm  we  should  regard  the  first 
approach  even  of  ordinary  slumber— -of 
sleep,  with  all  its  death-like  helplessness 
and  exposure  to  assault.  Well,  hypnotism 
presents  us  with  a  form  of  sleep,  or  of 
lethargy,  or,  at  least,  of  passivity  ;  and  in 
all  these  forms  it  leaves  the  subject  with- 
out defence  against  personal  outrage.  But 
the  hypnotic  sleep  is  characteristically  the 
sleep,  not  of  lethargy,  but  of  somnambu- 
lism. It  is  active  rather  than  passive  ;  and 
though  the  activity  is  of  the  imaginative 
rather  than  of  the  reasoning  faculties,  it 
often  reaches  a  high  degree  of  exaltation. 
But  the  peculiarity  of  this  form  of  som- 
nambulism is  that  it  is  absolutely  under  the 
control  of  suggestion  from  without.  The 
hypnotizer,  or  any  other  who  puts  himself 
into  relation  with  the  subject,  can  make 
him  believe,  or  feel,  or  do,  anything  that 
is  suggested  to  him.  Everything  present- 
ed to  the  subject's  fancy  becomes  more  or 
less  a  hallucination  ;  and  it  is  all  inspired 
and  guided  from  the  outside.  Here  is  a 
new  danger,  to  which  ordinary  sleep,  or 
even  somnambulism,  is  not  exposed  ;  for 
I  do  not  suppose  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
procure  from  a  somnambulist  a  check  for 
ten  thousand  francs,  as  a  hypnotist,  who 
was  sentenced  the  other  day  to  penal  ser- 
vitude in  Paris,  easily  did  from  his  patient. 
But  a  man  in  a  completely  hypnotic  state 
at  once  obeys  the  suggestion  to  what  thus 
injures  himself,  or  even  to  what,  if  the 
actor  was  under  his  own  control,  we  should 
all  call  a  crime.  And  these  risks  are  more 
alarming,  because  the  patient  does  not 
usually  remember  on  awakening  what  hap- 
pened during  the  sleep.  At  all  events,  he 
forgets  it  when  he  is  ordered  to  do  so. 
The  representatives  of  the  best  known 
foreign  school  of  hypnotism,  the  Salpd- 
tri^re  of  Paris,  tell  us  :*  **  The  oblivion 
of  what  has  occurred  is  complete  when  the 
experimenter  has  taken  care  to  tell  the 
aubject  that  he  will  remember  absolutely 
nothing A  suggestion  will  de- 
stroy the  subject's  recollection  of  all  that 
has  happened  to  her  during  hypnosis." 
And  not  only  does  he  or  she  forget  what 


has  happened  ;  they  frequently  remember, 
when  ordered  to  do  so,  what  has  never 
happened  at  all.  The  hallucination  im- 
pressed upon  them  while  being  hypnotized 
may  thus  be  made  permanent  The  dan- 
ger of  this,  even  to  third  parties,  is  obvi- 
ous, and  is  pointed  out  by  the  same  au- 
thors. *^  If  an  unlawful  or  criminal  act 
should  be  committed  on  the  subject,  or  in 
her  presence,  an  accusation  might  be  made 
against  an  innocent  person,  and  it  would 
be  maintained  with  the  deepest  convic- 
tion." The  criminal  possibilities  of  hyp- 
notism, therefore,  affect  not  only  the  ac- 
cuser and  the  accused,  the  person  upon 
whom  or  by  whom  the  criminal  act  is  aU 
leged,  but  they  attack  the  witness-box 
too.  And  all  this  has  come  more  to  the 
front  in  consequence  of  the  universal  ac- 
ceptance in  recent  years  of  what  is  called 
post-hypnotism.  Not  only  is  it  possible  to 
make  a  man  feel  or  do,  while  in  the  hyp- 
notic sleep,  whatever  is  suggested  to  him  ; 
it  is  possible  to  suggest  or  order  him,  while 
he  is  in  thatcondition^  to  feel  or  do  some- 
thing after  he  has  come  out  of  it,  and  is 
in  his  ordinary  state.  *Mt  is  possible  to 
sug&rest  to  a  subject  in  a  state  of  somnam- 
bulism, fixed  ideas,  irresistible  impulses, 
which  he  will  obey  on  awaking  with 
mathematical  precision.  The  danger  of 
criminal  suggestions  is  increased  by  the 
fact  that,  at  the  will  of  the  experimenter, 
the  act  may  be  accomplished  several  hours, 
and  even  several  days,  after  the  date  of 
suggestion."  Dr.  Albert  Moll,  of  Berlin, 
in  his  very  careful  book  recently  translat- 
ed,* says  that  ''  the  longest  post-hypnotic 
suggestion  I  have  seen  was  executed  at  the 
end  of  four  months  ;  no  hint  had  been 
given  to  the  subject  in  the  meantime." 
But  he  mentions  another  case,  given  on 
excellent  medical  authority,  which  was 
after  exactly  a  year.  Some  of  these  were 
no  doubt  startling  cases,  like  one  recently 
reported  in  our  newspapers.  Dr.  Charcot 
is  said  to  have  enjoined  upon  a  gendarme 
to  go  to  a  certain  comer  of  the  garden  and 
assassinate  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
The  man  glided  away  to  the  spot  indicated, 
made  his  stab  in  the  bosom  of  an  old  tree 
growing  there,  and  coming  back,  pale  and 
trembling,  confessed  the  crime.  And  Dr. 
Charcot's,  pupils  tell  also  how  they  sug- 
gested to  a  subject  when  asleep  that  she 


♦  **  Animal   Magnetism."      By  Binefc  and        ♦ "  Hypnotism."     By  Albert  Moll.     Lon- 
P6r6.    London.    1887.    Pp.  366,  367.  don.    1890. 
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sfaoald  poison  X.  with  a  glass  of  pure 
water,  which  was  said  to  contain  poison. 
The  patient  woke,  and  without  delay 
offered  the  glass  toX.,  and  invited  him  to 
drink  by  saying,  **  Is  it  not  a  hot  day  ?" 
**  We  ordered  another  subject  to  steal  a 
pocket-handkerchief  from  one  of  the  per- 
sons present.  The  subject  was  hardly 
awake  when  she  feigned  dizziness,  and 
staggering  toward  X.,  she  fell  against  him, 
and  hastily  snatched  his  handkerchief." 

Some  day  M.  X will  be  found  dead 

in  earnest,  and  it  will  be  pleaded  for  the 
hand  which  carried  the  poison  or  the  knife 
that  the  act  was  done  under  hypnotic  in- 
fluence^ and  that  the  unknown  inspirer  of 
the  deed  and  not  the  actor  is  responsible. 
When  that  defence  is  made,  or  when  one 
of  the  many  other  accusations  which  hyp- 
notism renders  possible  is  made,  a  number 
of  difficult  questions  will  arise.  But  they 
will  arise  on  a  broad  basis  of  well-ascer- 
tained facts,  common  to  theorists  of  half 
a  dozen  different  schools  in  Europe,  and 
with  which  by  this  time  we  are  or  ought 
to  be  familiar. 

We  ought  to  have  been  so  very  longr 
ago.  I  remember  the  occasion  when  this 
was  first  made  plain  to  me.  I  was  in  a 
little  town  in  the  North  of  Scotland  during 
the  college  vacation  of  1851.  The  hall 
was  filled  with  some  two  hundred  people 
of  both  sexes  and  of  every  age,  but  all 
known  to  each  other  from  childhood.  The 
only  stranger  was  the  mesmerist,  H.  £. 
Jjewis,  a  graduate  of  Edinburgh  and  a  pupil 
of  Professor  Gregory  there.  Before  he 
had  been  in  the  hall  an  hour  he  brought 
out  all  the  ordinary  phenomena.  That  is, 
he  showed  that  a  large  proportion  of  those 
present  were  quite  easily  put  into  a  state 
between  sleeping  and  waking,  in  which 
every  suggestion  made  to  them  was  accept- 
ed as  real  by  the  imagination  and  senses, 
so  as  for  the  time  absolutely  to  control  the 
will.  But  on  this  Saturday  night  he  went 
farther.  Among  the  sensitive  part  of  the 
audience  was  a  young  lad,  named  J.  M. 
He  was  not  only  in  perfect  health,  but, 
with  his  brilliant  complexion  and  golden 
hair,  a  model  of  the  Apollo  type  of  youth. 
All  the  more  astonishing  was  the  contrast 
when  Lewis,  after  making  other  sugges- 
tions which  were  instantly  obeyed,  put  a 
staff  into  the  young  fellow's  hand  and 
whispered  to  him  that  he  was  an  old  man. 
He  turned  from  Apollo  into  Tithonus  be- 
fore our  eyes,   the  very  muscles  of  his 


cheeks  falling  in,  and  the  hue  of  age  over- 
spreading his  face  as  he  tottered  amid  the 
wondeiing  crowd.  But  this,  too,  was  in 
the  familiar  order  of  expeiiment.  What 
followed  was  new.  Just  before  J.  M. 
wakened,  Lewis  repeated  to  him  twice 
over  :  *'  At  twelve  o'clock  on  Monday — 
on  Monday  at  midday — wherever  you  hap- 
pen to  be^  you  shall  go  with  my  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  Kenneth  Murray  at  the 
bank.^'  The  other  murmured  an  assent,  but 
when  awakened  the  next  moment  he  start- 
ed away  in  bashful  surprise  to  find  himself 
the  centre  of  so  many  gazers.  As  usual  in 
such  cases,  he  had  not  the  least  recollec- 
tion of  what  had  happened  before  he 
woke  ;  and  when  told  of  his  promise  he 
made  it  very  plain  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  make  a  fool  of  himself  again  on  Monday 
at  twelve.  I  had  determined  to  see  out  the 
play,  and  at  that  hour  I  found  myself  be- 
hind some  windows  which  commanded  the 
shop  where  J.  M.  was  doing  his  daily 
work.  Several  men  were  in  it,  but  with 
no  serious  expectation  of  seeing  the  result, 
as  to  which  some  of  them  were  chaffing 
him.  Twelve  struck,  and  before  the 
strokes  ended  the  yoiing  fellow  seemed  to 
get  confused  and  abstracted.  As  the  last 
sound  ceased  he  vaulted  over  his  counter 
and  came  out  into  the  street,  barehi^aded 
and  blushing,  and  evidently  exquisitely  un- 
comfortable. Yet  in  this  state  of  bashful 
torture  (and  not  in  the  least  asleep,  as  he 
had  been  on  the  Saturday  night)  he  walk- 
ed in  the  required  direction  through  the 
assembled  gazers  of  his  native  town  ;  and 
when  some  of  them,  failing  to  turn  him 
back  by  strong  words,  went  in  front  and 
formed  a  chain  with  their  arms  linked  tOr 
gether,  he  suddenly  burst  through  them, 
broke  into  a  run,  and  never  slackened  hia 
pace  till  he  had  delivered  the  message  en* 
trusted  to  him  at  the  place  prescribed. 

Incidents  of  this  kind  have  recently  come 
to  be  accepted  as  among  the  regular  phe- 
nomena. But  at  that  time  they  were  new^ 
and  only  to  be  received  where  there  were 
exceptional  opportunities  for  scrutiny. 
And  the  opportunities  for  scrutiny  into  this 
kind  of  thing  are  perhaps  greater  in  a 
quiet  rural  district,  where  every  one  is 
known  to  every  one,  than  in  the  crowded 
meetings  and  platforms  of  a  great  city« 
Another  such  opportunity  happened  about 
the  same  time  to  a  fried  of  mine,  who  is 
now  Principal  Miller,  of  Madras,  a  CLE., 
and  well  known  as  the  centre  of  great  ed- 
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ucational  ioftuences  in  Southern  India.  He 
also  was  then  a  young  student  come  home 
from  college,  not  to  Ross-shire^  but  to 
hyperborean  Thurso, 

"  Where  upon  the  rooky  Caithness  strand, 
Breaks  the  long  wave  that  at  the  Pole  be- 
gan." 

Lewis  had  gone  north  there  also,  and,  find- 
ing a  fellow-student  of  Miller's  among  his 
most  sensitive  subjects,  had  ordered  him 
to  go  at  a  particular  hour  on  the  following 
day  with  the  same  sort  of  message  to  a 
house  in  Thurso.  The  studeut,  when 
wakened,  was  indignant  at  having  been 
made  a  subject  of  exhibition,  and,  while 
treating  with  scorn  the  idea  of  his  obeying 
the  injunction,  he  quietly  arranged  with 
his  friend  to  put  it  out  of  the  question  by 
taking  a  long  walk  together,  before  the 
hour  named,  into  the  country.  Accord- 
ingly, they  were  then  four  miles  out  of 
town,  and  deep  in  a  metaphysical  or  liter- 
ary discussion.  Suddenly  the  student 
friend  stopped^  hesitated,  apologized, 
struggled  on  again,  and  finally  declared 
that  he  felt  he  must  return.  Dr.  Miller 
tiied  reasoning,  ridicule,  entreaty  ;  and  at 
last  resorted  to  fiiendly  violence  to  tide 
over  the  bad  minute.  But  the  result  was 
other  than  he  had  expected,  for  his  friend 
(whose  name  I  do  not  know  or  am  willing 
to  forget)  first  quietly  deposited  his  men- 
tor in  the  ditch  by  the  road-side,  and 
then  taking  to  his  heels  ran  the  four  miles 
into  town,  delivered  his  message,  and  was 
laid  up  for  days  thereafter  in  bed  from 
fatigue  or  collapse. 

Now  such  things  as  these  called  for  care- 
ful inquiry,  apart  altogether  from  the 
theory  which  was  presented  along  with 
them.  Lewis's  theory  was  that  of  his 
master.  Dr.  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  who 
had  translated  Baron  Reichenbach's  book 
on  odic  force. ,  This  was  a  supposed  vital 
force,  which  the  will  of  the  mesmerizer 
could  direct  and  concentrate  upon  the 
mesmerized.  Master  and  pupil  fully  be- 
lieved in  it ;  and  when  the  hour  came  at 
which  he  had  ordered  one  of  his  subjects 
to  go  and  do  anything,  Lewis  was  in  the 
habit  of  sitting  down  and  deliberately  will- 
ing  him  to  carry  it  out.  His  volition,  he 
asserted,  was  equally  effective  whether  he 
was  distant  one  mile,  or  ten,  or  a  hundred, 
from  the  man  to  be  influenced  by  it.  I 
have  no  doubt  it  was.  For  with  regard  to 
this,  and  to  nearly  all  the  other  mesmeric 
phenomena  then  attracting  attention,  some 


of  us,  who  then  studied  the  matter  as  araa<« 
leurs  at  a  very  early  age,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  state  of  mind  or  will  of 
the  magnetizer  had  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
It  was  altogether,  in  our  view,  a  question 
of  the  state  of  mind — the  will,  or  thd  wan^ 
of  will — of  the  magnetized.  In  short,  w^ 
gave  in  our  adhesion  substantially  to  the 
view  which  had  already  been  put  forwar4 
by  Mr.  James  Braid,  of  Manchester,  and 
which  has  since  become  famous  under  the 
name  of  hypnotism.  The  leading  idea  oi 
Braid  was  that  the  mesmerizer  was  of  uq 
consequence— you  could  dispense  with  him 
and  mesmerize  yourself,  if  need  be  ;  the 
main  characteristic  of  this  extraordinary 
and  hitherto  unrecognized  state  being  the 
absolute  subjection  of  the  subject  to  every 
suggestion  which  reached  the  patient  from 
the  outside — a  subjection  which  sometimea 
prolonged  itself,  as  we  had  ourselves  seen, 
after  the  sleep  proper  was  over.  All  thi^ 
was  even  then  abundantly  and  superfiuousr 
ly  proved,  and  it  was  enough  for  science. 
There  might  perhaps  be  more.  There  w&^ 
a  fringe  of  further  phenomena  not  quite 
proved  or  accounted  for,  but  all  in  the  dir 
rection  of  hypers^^thesia,  exaltation  of  facr 
ulty,  will  force,  clairvoyance,  magnetic  iur 
flucnce,  etc.  To  facts  that  looked  in  such 
directions,  we,  in  those  days  of  youth* 
kept  an  open  mind — greatly  assisted  by 
men  like  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Sir 
James  Simpson,  who  were  then  our  guides 
in  the  Scottish  capital  and  its  University^ 
But  even  then  it  would  have  required  far 
more  evidence  than  I  at  least  possessed  to 
make  me  ascribe  the  phenomena  we  saw 
either  to  a  magnetic  force,  with  Mesmer 
and  Reichenbach  ;  or  to  a  will-force,  with 
our  novelists  and  poets  ;  or  to  a  spirit- 
force,  with  Western  seers  and  Eastern  the- 
osophists.  Nor  did  we  need  to  go  farther 
than  what  was  already  proved  in  order  tp 
excite  intense  interest  in  the  subject.  The 
territory  even  then  opened  to  science  was 
vast  enough.  It  was  full  of  roagnificeot 
promise,  and  it  at  least  called  for  explort^- 
tion. 

It  had  to  wait  for  it  thirty  years,  and 
when  it  came  the  result  was  in  one  sense 
most  honorable  for  England  ;  in  another, 
not  so  much  so.  What  is  flattering  is, 
that  all  over  Europe  Mr.  Braid  is  now  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  the  modern  sci- 
ence. There  is  now  an  active  school  of 
hypnotic  observation,  not  only  in  Francb 
and  Germany,  but  in  Italy,  Greece,  Swit- 
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serland,  and  Spain  ;  in  Ruti^ia,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway  ;  in  the  South  of 
America,  as  well  an  in  the  North.  But 
everywhere  its  cultivators  look  back  to  the 
Manchester  surgeon.  '^  At  the  time  when 
the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine  was  con- 
demning animal  magnetism.  Dr.  James 
Braid  directed  the  question  into  its  proper 
field — that  of  observation  and  experiment. 
Braid  must  be  regarded  as  the  initiator  of 
the  scientific  study  of  animal  magnetism. 
For  this  reason,  since  it  expresses  the 
change  of  method  which  he  effected,  it  is 
usual  to  substitute  for  that  of  animal  mag- 
netism the  word  hypnotism,  by  which  he 
designated  the  artificial  nervous  sleep."* 
This  testimony  is  conclusive,  because  it 
comes  from  the  school  which  regards 
Bi aid's  theory  as  insufScient,  though  fun- 
damental, and  which  for  itself  prefers  the 
term  animal  magnetism,  as  embracing  ad- 
ditional phenomena  than  those  which  are 
universally  recognized.  The  truest  repre- 
sentatives of  Biaidism  or  hypnotism 
proper,  however,  seem  to  be,  in  France, 
the  school  of  Nancy.  Their  conclusion 
that  everything  is  done  by  mere  suggestion 
or  working  upon  the  imagination,  and  noth- 
ing by  a  direct  physical  influence  of  hyp- 
notizer  on  hypnotized,  is  supported  with 
great  vigor  of  reason ingf  as  well  as  a  large 
range  of  experiment  upon  sane  and  health- 
ful subjects.  Of  course  such  a  negative 
conclusion  roust  yield  to  positive  observa- 
tions, and  those  which  are  put  forward  by 
the  Salpdtriere,  as  proving  a  direct  physi- 
cal influence  also,  are  admirably  recorded, 
and  would  have  great  weight  if  the  sub- 
jects were  not  in  almost  every  case  girl- 
graduates  who  have  taken  a  high  degree  in 
hysteria.  The  attitude  of  Germany  and 
the  rest  of  Europe  seems  to  be  very  fairly 
reflected  in  the  book  already  mentioned, 
by  Dr.  Moll.  The  Berlin  writer  thinks 
that  nothing  more  than  hypnotic  sugges- 
tion haslet  been  proved,  but  that  the  al- 
leged evidence  for  direct  physical  influ- 
ence, though  inconclusive  in  the  meantime, 
deserves  investigation.  This  is  not  unlike 
Braid's  own  attitude  to  clairvoyance  and 
similar  phenomena,  for  which  he  did  not 
make  himself  responsible,  while  inquiring 
into  them  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  that  a 

♦  Binet  and  Fere,  p.  67. 

I  **  Sngfljestive  Therapeutics."  By  H.  Bem- 
heim,  M.D.,  Professor  in  the  Faonlty  of  Med- 
icine at  Nanoy.  Second  edition.  New  Tork 
and  London  :  Putnam.     1889. 


common-Fense  method  of  investigation 
should  have  been  once  more  derived  by 
other  countries  from  the  country  of  Bacon. 
What  is  less  satisfactory  is  that  in  that 
investigation  our  country  has,  during  the 
intei  mediate  time,  taken  scarcely  any 
share.  There  have  been  exceptions  in  our 
philosophical  literature,  notably  that  of 
Dr.  Carpenter.  There  have  been  excep- 
tions in  our  medical  literature,  as  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Lay  cock.  When  this  was  last 
a  fashionable  subject  of  inquiry — about 
the  year  1850 — at  least  two  leading  men 
in  Edinburgh,  Sir  James  Simpson  and  Dr. 
Bennett,  took  an  active  part  in  its  culti- 
vation. But  the  British  medical  faculty 
as  a  whole*  has  then  and  ever  since  ig- 
nored it.  And  this  raises  a  question. 
We  who  live  near  the  University  of  Edin* 
burgh  have  all  an  admiration  for  that  Fac- 
ulty. And  now  that  it  has  been  proposed 
to  hand  over  this  whole  matter  to  it  ex- 
clusively, I  cannot  but  recall  the  reasons 
repeatedly  given  by  very  representative 
members  for  not  taking  any  interest  in  the 
subject  in  the  past.  The  reasona  were 
not  always  consistent.  Sometimes  it  was 
said  the  thing  was  not  grave  enough  ;  that 
it  might  be  fit  for  quacks  and  platforms, 
but  not  for  a  responsible  profession. 
Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  experi- 
ments were  deprecated  as  involving  serious 
risks  to  the  minds  and  bodies  of  those  con- 
cerned. Plainly  these  two  positions  could 
not  well  stand  together.  Both  reasons 
could  not  be  true.  But  both  might  be 
worthless.  That  every  showman  could 
produce  on  a  platform  these  hitherto  un- 
classed  and  unverified  phenomena,  and 
that  scores  of  schoolboys  passed  every 
evening  under  their  hands  into  a  physical 
or  nervous  condition  not  yet  recoccnized 
by  science  or  admitted  into  the  books — 
all  this  was  no  reason  for  science  closing 
its  eyes  against  the  thing,  but  very  much 
to  the  contrary.  And  the  well  founded 
surmise  that,  behind  all  this  wealth  of 
facile  experiment,  there  might  be  serious 
risks,  was  a  still  stronger  reason  against 
Ignoring  it.  Every  power  for  evil  is  also 
a  power  for  crood,  but  not  until  it  is  stud- 
ied and  brought  into  its  proper  place  in 
science.  Every  medicine  is  a  poison,  and, 
for  all  I  know,  every  poison  may  be  a 
medicine.     But  that  is  no  reason  for  ex- 

*  I    quite    acknowledge    individual  ezoep- 
iions  :  Brown  S6qaard,  etc. 
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eluding  poisons  from  the  study  of  the 
medical  faculty.  Nor  is  it  a  reason  for 
connding  poisons  exclufli^ely  to  its  care, 
unless  and  until  it  has  first  made  a  study 
of  their  nature  and  uses.  Now  the  posi- 
tions I  have  mentioned  were  taken  up  ex- 
pressly as  reasons  a$:ainst  undertaking  such 
study  in  this  particular  department.  And 
until  that  attitude  is  altered,  and  indeed 
reversed,  I  foresee  extreme  difficulty  in 
persuading  an  English  Legislature  to  ab- 
dicate in  favor  of  any  profession,  however 
learned.  Why  should  it  hand  over  the 
key  of  knowledge  to  those  of  whom  it 
might  for  so  many  years  be  said  :  **  They 
enter  not  in  themselves,  and  those  that 
would  enter  in  they  hinder  ''?  % 

Has  that  attitude  been  altered  ?  I  am 
sure  that  to  some  extent  it  has  ;  and  symp- 
toms like  the  appearance  during  last  win- 
ter of  the  able  papers  of  Dr.  Felkin  in  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  Journal*  are  reassur- 
ing. But  I  wish  to  propose  a  test  case. 
Suppose  a  grave  inquiry  arising  in  our 
courts  into  a  murder  or  personal  outrage, 
with^  hypnotic  agency  as  the  main  ground 
of  accusation  on  the  one  hand,  or  defence 
on  the  other.  As  things  stand  at  present, 
it  would  be  a  sensational  trial  ;  and  the 
mere  fact  that  it  was  coming  on  would 
strengthen  the  demand  for  handing  over 
to  responsible  guardians  a  region  with  such 
hideous  possibilities.  But  suppose  the  day 
of  trial  actually  come.  You  cannot  try 
such  a  case  without  skilled  witnesses.  Are 
the  witnesses  skilled  in  this  particular  mat- 
ter to  be  those  habitually  and  profession- 
ally occupied  with  it,  or  are  they  to  be 
medical  men  ?  And  if  medical  men,  are 
they  to  be  men  who  have  made  a  special 
study  of  this  region  ;  or  men  of  eminence 
generally,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have 
all  the  regions  more  or  less  before  them  ? 
If  we  get  the  latter,  as  in  so  many  respects 
is  desirable,  is  it  quite  certain  that  the  re- 
sults of  examination  and  cross-examination 
would  be  satisfactory  to  a  jury,  or  to  the 
public  outside  ?  The  facts  have,  no 
doubt,  been  before  this  country  for  forty 
years  at  least ;  and  they  have  been  so 
common  and  notorious  that  their  notori- 
ety and  commonness  have  been  pleaded 
against  the  profession  inquiring  into  them. 
But  could  we  depend  on  the  leading  men 
of  the  profession  even  now  agreeing  (apart 

*  Since  pablished  as  "  Hypnotism  ;  or, 
Psycho-Therapeutics,*'  byR.  W.  Felkin,  M.D. 
Edinbargh. 


from  theories  to  account  for  them)  on  the 
great  mass  of  unquestionable  facts  ?  Are 
they  as  skilled  witnesses  prepared,  with  a 
decent  measure  of  unanimity,  to  separate 
these  facts,  accepted  throughout  Europe, 
from  those  others  on  which  the  most  zeal- 
ous schools  are  not  agreed  ?  That  is,  of 
course,  one  of  the  first  things  which  a 
witness  professing  knowledge  would  be 
invited  to  do.  And  the  attempt  to  dis- 
criminate between  facts  ascertained,  and 
facts  more  or  less  doubtful,  would  lead  to 
the  region  of  theories,  in  steering  amid 
which  the  witness  would  have  the  usual 
opportunities  of  shipwrecking  his  credibil- 
ity. Let  us  hope  that  he  will  not  think  it 
necessary  to  commit  himself,  as  the  Quar- 
terly  Review  of  July  is  disposed  to  do,  to 
Mesmer  and  his  universal  magnetic  fluid. 
That  sort  of  eccentricity,  at  the  recurjing 
periods  when  this  discussion  becomes  fash- 
ionable in  England,  is  the  pendant  of  the 
equally  unscientific  neglect  of  the  facts  for 
the  twenty. five  years  or  so  between.  We 
will  believe  rather  that  our  coming  wit- 
ness, after  overawinfif  the  jury  by  his 
height  of  professional  attainment,  proceeds 
to  fascinate  them  by  his  common-sense  use 
of  it ;  that  he  discriminates  the  hypnotic 
state  from  madness,  hysteria,  and  somnam- 
bulism on  the  one  side,  and  from  sleep  and 
lethargy  on  the  other  ;  that  he  informs  us 
what  proportion  of  healthful  persons  in 
every  room  are  capable  of  passing  into  it, 
if  not  by  what  test  we  may  beforehand 
distinguish  such  persons  from  their  neigh- 
bors \*  that  he  goes  on  to  testify  to  the 
control  which  one  en  rapport  with  the  sub- 
ject, even  for  the  first  time  in  the  latter*s 
life,  may  have  first  over  his  imagination, 
and  then  over  his  will,  and  lastly  over  his 
memory — and  not  only  his  memory  of  the 
past,  but,  if  I  may  use  the  expresiion,  his 
memory  of  the  future — for  the  phenomena 
of  post-hypnotism,  however  they  are  to 
be  explained,  must  often  be  the  central 
facts  in  the  evidence  ;  that,  after  speaking 
of  those  who  are  susceptible  general ly^  he 
gives  the  result  of  his  observation  of  the 
individual  (for  each  subject  has  his  hyp- 
notic peculiarities  and  specialties,  and  the 
question  for  the  jury  is  not  whether  a  man 
might  be  influenced,  but  whether  this  man 
was  so  influenced,  in  point  of  fact,  as  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other  is  alleged);  and 

*  The  former  qaestion  is  comparatively 
easy,  the  proportion  being  nndonbtedly  large  ; 
but  the  latter  I  have  never  seen  answered. 
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lastly,  that,  passing  from  experience  and 
observation  to  experiment,  be  enables  jus- 
tice to  use  tests  like  tbat  '^  memory- 
bridge"*  by  wbicb  trutb,  whicb  in  this 
matter  dwells  so  near  tbe  bottom  of  her 
well,  sometimes  leaps  out  of  it. 

Well,  all  this  may  happen.  And  sooner 
or  later  it  will  bapppen.  But  until  some- 
thing of  the  sort  does  turn  up,  I  do  not 
believe  that  tbe  larger  jury  outside,  which 
elects  our  Legislature,  will  be  persuaded  to 
pass  a  law  restricting  experiment  in  the 
vast  region  around  psycho- therapeutics, 
even  to  a  recognized  and  privileged  and 
highly  cultured  profession.  The  sugges* 
tion  that  it  should  do  so  was  made  by 
medical  men  forty  years  ago,  when  the 
subject  was  last  under  discussion,  and  it  is 
alwaj^s  one  deserving  consideration.  But 
before  handing  over  the  key  of  knowledge, 
the  public  desires  to  know  whether  it  is  to 
be  used  in  order  to  open  or  to  shut.  And 
there  is  too  much  foundation  for  the  ciiti-. 
cism  that  if  this  transfer  had  been  made 
forty  years  ago,  the  whole  region  would 
have  been  still  under  lock  and  key.  It  is 
quite  certain,  indeed,  that  the  blame  of 
the  neglect  of  this  subject  in  Great  Britain 
during  the  last  four  decades  does  not  fall 
on  the  medical  profession  exclusively. 
During  all  that  time  experiment  has  been 
free.  It  has  been  carried  on  largely  for 
the  amusement  of  the  idle  and  the  curious, 
but  it  was  open  to  the  members  of  any 
profession — say,  to  that  of  law — to  take 
it  up  more  intelligently  and  persistently. 
They  have  not  done  so,  and  must^  bear 
their  share  of  the  blame.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  medical  is  the  only  profes- 
sion for  which  the  claim  has  been  made 
that  this  region  belongs  to  it — belongs  to 
it  properly  and  perhaps  exclusively.  There 
is  a  sense  in  which  I  believe  that  claim  to 
be  well  founded.  Experience,  I  think, 
shows  that  until  this  great  section  of  our 
educated  men  have  taken  up  such  a  subject 
as  this  for  persistent  study,  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  real  advance  in  it.  But  they 
must  take  it  up,  before  they  can  exclude 
others.  They  must  annex  the  region  pro- 
fessionally, or  at  least  scientifically,  before 

*  "  ErinnerungsbrUoke  ":  a  man  who  when 
awake  has  forgotten  what  he  did,  or  experi- 
enced, in  the  hypnotic  state,  when  put  back 
into  that  state  instantly  recalls  it.  There  is  a 
double  consciousness,  and  each  conscionsness 
has  its  own  memory,  bat— it  most  be  added  ~ 
its  own  lapses  oi  memory. 


they  can  be  allowed  to  evict  from  it  the 
whole  human  race.  That  they  have  now, 
however,  begun  to  explore  it,  though  after 
long  delay,  and  after  letting  other  coun- 
tries get  too  much  in  advance  of  us,  the 
original  and  translated  works  which  have 
been  cited  bear  witness.  The  first  steps 
have  been  taken,*  and  we  may  look  for- 
ward to  the  public  being  satisfied — perhaps 
not  in  the  dramatic  way  that  I  have  sug- 
gested— that  the  whole  snbject  is  now  be- 
ing explored  with  the  explorer's  passion, 
and  can  at  any  moment  be  explained  with 

*  The  British  Medical  Association  held  its 
meeting  this  antumn  at  Birmingham,  and  its 
Psychological  Section,  on  Augnst  1,  nnani* 
mopusly  passed  the  following  twofold  resolu- 
tion : 

"  That  the  subject  of  hypnotism  should  be 
considered  by  a  committee  of  medical  men. 
with  tbe  object  of  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the 
true  nature  of  its  phenomena,  and  the  value 
of  its  use  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  that 
the  Council  of  the  Association  be  requested  to 
sanction  the  appointment  of  a  committee  for 
that  purpose." 

"  That  this  section  protests  in  the  strongest 
manner  against  tbe  public  exhibition,  for  un- 
Bcientifio  and  miscellaneous  objects,  and  for 
purposes  of  gain  or  amusement,  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  hypnotism,  as  being  a  practice  an- 
tagonistic to  public  morality." 

The  first  part  of  this  characteristic  utterano* 
is  excellent,  except  that  a  committee,  if  it  had 
been  appointed  half  a  century  ago,  might  have 
perhaps  not  been  one  exclusively  **  of  medical 
men."  It  was  proposed  by  Professor  Gaitd- 
ner,  of  Glasgow,  who  went  on  also  to  move  the 
second  clause,  but  at  the  same  time  intimated 
that  he  **  did  not  trust  much  to  the  legal  re- 
strictions" it  demands.  This  also  is  wise. 
The  dangers  of  hypnotism  to  *'  morality," 
if  any,  are  connected  with  the  secret  practice 
of  it  within  walls  through  which  justice  and 
the  public  cannot  look  to  arrest  what  is  wrong  ; 
not  with  "public  exhibitioDs,' *  which  are 
under  effective  restraint  from  both  powers. 
Some  of  these  exhibitions  seem  to  me  repulsive 
(though  not  so  much  so  as  the  morbid  oases 
cultivated  by  certain  distinguished  special- 
ists). But  others  during  the  last  three  dec- 
ades, though  open  to  any  observer  who  paid 
a  couple  of  shillings,  have  been  conducted  with 
skill  and  good  taste,  and  with  a  liberality  of 
mind  which  the  educated  observers  did  not  al- 
ways share.  Professor  Gairdner,  himself  a 
man  of  distinguished  aad  discursive  intelli- 
gence, stated  in  his  speech  tbat  he  had  recently 
attended  a  demonstration  of  hypnotism,  "  for 
the  first  time  for  twenty  years,"  and  "a 
change  in  the  attitude  of  his  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject had  been  produced  by  what  be  had  wit- 
nessed." Let  us  hope  that  even  if  the  Asso- 
ciation refuses  tbe  desired  committee,  the 
Psychological  Section  will  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  wait  another  twenty  years  before  com- 
mencing their  investigations. 
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an  enthusiasm  at  once  professional  and  sci- 
entific. 

But  when  that  happens,  another  ques- 
tion may  arise.  The  light  of  the  investi- 
gating lantern  will  then  have  been  turned 
on  this  hitherto  obscure  corner  of  human 
affaiis.  It  will  reveal  among  other  things 
crime  and  the  appliances  of  crime.  But 
it  will  necessarily  reveal  at  the  same  time 
the  means  of  its  prevention,  of  its  detec- 
tion, of  its  proof,  and  of  its  punishment — 
or,  if  it  does  not  reveal  them  all  at  once, 
it  will  point  in  the  direction  in  which  that 
may  be  done  by  further  investigation. 
Are  we  likely  to  take  the  opportunity,  just 
when  we  have  gained  so  much  by  the  use 
of  our  lantern  of  publicity,  to  shut  up  the 
slide  ?  Or,  are  we  likely  to  hand  over, 
even  to  a  profession  which  has  proved  it- 
self willing  and  worthy  to  deal  with  buch 
matters,  the  power  to  slip  the  slide  in  or 
out  at  its  pleasure  ?  No  one  would  have 
proposed  this  in  the  old  days,  when  the 
1  elation  of  the  profession  to  this  subject 
was  that  of  alternate  denunciation  and  rid- 
icule. Few  would  propose  it  now,  when 
that  is  changed  so  much  for  the  better. 
But  even  in  the  days  fast  coming,  when 
that  relation  is  to  be  at  its  healthiest  and 
best,  there  will  still  be  difficulties  about  re- 
strictive legislation. 

The  first  objection  will  be  in  the  general 
interest  of  science.  The  practical  or 
therapeutic  aspect  of  hypnotism  is  only  a 
part,  perhaps  a  small  part,  of  the  whole. 
Up  to  the  present  moment,  its  very  exist* 
ence  has  been  doubted  or  denied.  The 
psychological  and  scientific  interest  of  all 
parts  of  the  field,  on  the  other  hand^  is 
undoubted,  and  the  whole  must  not  be 
sacrificed  to  a  pait.  There  is  a  kind  of 
utilitarianism  which  has  always  been  the 
reproach  of  England,  a  tendency  like  that 
of  the  child,  which,  whatever  you  give  it, 
puts  it  at  once  into  its  mouth.  But  that 
a  thing  is  good  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
disappear  into  the  professional  maw.  It  is 
true  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  thera- 
peutic side  of  this  subject  has  been  neglect- 
ed by  the  faculty  as* much  as  the  scientific. 
That,  however,  will  be  no  longer  the  case  ; 
the  risk  already  is  that,  in  professional 
minds  inside,  as  in  vulgar  minds  of  all 
kinds  without,  the  practical  or  technical 
interest  may  swallow  up  the  rest.  That  it 
should  do  so  would  be  a  great  misfortune, 
even  for  the  study  of  hypnotism  in  its  re- 
stricted sense.     The  few  but  distinguished 


medical  men — from  Scotland  rather  than 
England — who  committed  themselves  to 
this  inquiry  at  Birmingham,  must  not 
imagine  that  the  harvest  of  theory  has  been 
already  reaped  abroad.  We  look  for 
sheaves  to  them  also — not,  I  will  add,  as 
a  committee,  but  as  individual  observers. 
Two  facts  alone  seem  to  me  to  show  that  we 
are  entitled  to  do  so.  It  has,  in  the  first 
place,  never  been  quite  settled  whether 
hypnotism  is  an  active  or  transitive  phe- 
nomenon, or  a  merely  passive  one — 
whether,  that  is,  it  is  in  any  sense  an  ani- 
mal magnetism  (a  certain  influence  of  one 
organism  upon  another),  or  a  mere  sus- 
ceptibility which  any  one  can  excite  in 
those  who  are  susceptible.  And  secondly, 
supposing  this  last  to  be  the  case  (as  must 
be  assumed  till  the  other  is  proved),  there 
has  been  no  answer  as  yet  to  the  obvious 
question.  Who  are  the  susceptible  ?  What 
are  the  qualities,  characteristics,  habit  of 
mind,  habit  of  body,  **  temperament'*  (or 
whatever  is  the  present  medical  equivalent 
of  that  useful  old  word),  which  determine 
that  one  man  or  woman  shall  be  susceptible, 
or  more  than  commonly  susceptible,  to  hyp- 
notism ?  A  field  with  fundamental  ques- 
tions like  these  unsolved  is  full  of  invita- 
tion. But  I  must  not  rest  my  case  for 
freedom  on  this  or  that  bribe.  The  main 
ground  is  that  science  is  wider  than  art ; 
and  in  the  interest  of  art  itself  it  is  need- 
ful that  science  shall  be  free.  Above  all, 
it  must  not  be  restricted  in  the  interest  of 
one  particular  art  founded  upon  it,  how- 
ever legitimate.  The  world  is  wider  than 
the  Salpetri^re  ;  and  psychology  demands 
other  than  morbid  subjects  to  experiment 
upon.  But  even  psychology  does  not  ex- 
haust the  range  of  the  speculative  relations 
of  hypnotism  ;  nor  is  medicine  the  only 
profession  whose  instinct  it  is  to  say  : 
''  You  must  investigate  through  us,  or  you 
shall  not  investigate  at  all."  The  author- 
ities of  one  ancient  chuich  some  time  ago 
attempted,  in  vain,  to  arrest  the  inquiries 
which  Europe  has  now  again  taken  up. 
The  authorities  of  more  novel  and  nebu- 
lous churches.  Psychical  and  Spiritualistic, 
struggle  against  the  same  tendency.  They, 
too,  are  tempted  to  restrict  the  conclu- 
sions, and  even  the  methods,  of  this  sci- 
ence according  to  their  own  more  special 
views.  To  all  such  pretensions,  from  what- 
ever quarter,  the  answer  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  same.  It  may  be  desirable  to  have 
priests  of  every  science,  as  of  every  aiU 
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But  it  18  very  nndedirable  to  give  any  of 
them  exclusive  or  authoiitative  powers. 
To  do  so  would  be  in  the  first  place  to 
surrender  what  it  is  not  ours  to  give.  And 
our  treason  to  truth  would  soon  find  its  ap- 
propriate punishment ;  for  exclusive  pow- 
ers, demanded  for  investigation,  will  come 
almost  ceitainly  to  be  used  rather  for  re- 
pression. 

And  I  conclude  by  putting  the  same  gen- 
eral objection  in  its  legal  form.  It  rests 
upon  that  fundamental  principle  of  legisla- 
tion for  adhering  to  which  England, 
though  reproached  by  a  few,  has  on  the 
whole  been  the  envy  of  the  wise  and  good. 
This  is  not  a  matter  on  which  we  are  at  all 
likely  to  follow  precedents  from  abroad. 
In  France,  Charcot  approves  of  the  prac- 
tice of  hypnotism  being  restricted  to  med- 
ical men,  and  perhaps  to  its  being  exercised 
only  on  that  class  of  patients  which  he  cul- 


tivates. In  Prussia,  public  exhibitions  of 
hypnotism  have  already  been  forbidden, 
and  Moll,  though  hesitatingly,  approves. 
But  in  those  countries,  where  human  life 
moves  under  the  sanction  at  every  step  of 
police  authorization,  there  is  no  such  pre- 
sumption against  the  institution  of  re- 
strictive or  preventive  or  prhalahU  legisla- 
tion as  there  is,  and  I  hope  will  long  con- 
tinue, in  our  own.  Our  principle  rather 
is,  that  every  one  shall  have  freedom  to 
investigate  all  the  secrets,  and  to  exercise 
all  the  powers,  of  nature  and  of  mind — 
reserving  to  law  the  right  ex  post  facto  to 
punish  the  abuses  of  the  liberty  which  it 
concedes.  It  may  well  happen  that  in  the 
case  of  hypnotism  it  shall  never  be  foand 
necessary  to  depart  from  this  most  health- 
ful general  rule.  It  is  at  all  events  far  too 
early  to  do  it  now. — Contemporary  Re^ 
view. 
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A  UNIQUE  TOWN. 


BY    P.    HORDBRN. 


Fifty  miles  from  Charing  Cross  there 
lies  an  English  town  which  resembles 
nothing  so  much  as  some  picturesque  old 
stump  in  which  a  swarm  of  bees  has  taken 
up  its  abode,  filling  the  quiet  time-worn 
hollows  with  young  and  vigorous  life. 

It  is  a  town  which,  from  many  points 
of  view,  holds  a  unique  position,  and  which 
seems  to  live  a  life  altogether  apart  from 
that  of  any  sister  English  city.  With  no 
slavery  of  manufactures,  no  blare  of  fur- 
naces, no  many-storied  mills,  no  ceaseless 
roar  of  wheel-traflfic,  this  city  is  neverthe- 
less more  full  of  human  souls,  and  its 
streets  more  brimful  of  life,  than  any  hive 
of  Lancashire  industry.  There  are  hours 
of  each  day  when  the  tramp  of  human  feet 
echoes  through  the  streets  like  the  tramp 
of  armed  men  ;  yet  it  is  neither  to  war 
nor  to  labor  that  they  march  ;  for  the 
tramp  is  of  tender  feet,  and  the  city  is  a 
city  of  children.  Five  thousand  little  ones 
throng  its  streets,  where  grown  men  show 
like  corks  on  a  stream,  and  hundreds  of 
tenderest  years  dot  every  pathway  throug^h 
its  length  and  breadth.  Children  are  the 
arbiters  of  its  progress  and  the  directors 
of  its  social  life,  and  to  their  Imperious 
will  man  bows  of  his  own  free  choice  in 
obsequious  loyalty.  It  is  the  simple  truth, 
and  there  is  no  enigma  in  the  statement. 


The  history  of  the  place  is  stamped  on 
its  outward  aspect.  The  peaceful  High 
Street  of  quaint  irregular  houses,  with  its 
''  Lion"  and  **  George"  and  •'  Swan  ;" 
the  broad  slow-flowing  river,  with  its  state- 
ly stone  bridge,  its  trim  embankment,  its 
seats  under  shady  trees  ;  the  old  market- 
square,  the  gray  school  buildings  and 
churches  ; — all  this  is  eloquent  of  the  past, 
of  days  when  the  life  of  a  country  town 
was  self-contained  and  full  of  repose ; 
when  a  man  took  his  ease  at  his  inn  ; 
when  news  travelled  slowly,  and  men  lived 
and  moved  and  thought  and  wrote  with 
none  of  our  modem  feverish  haste  ;  when 
pious  founders  laid  beneficent  plans  for 
generations  which,  in  distant  years,  should 
rise  up  and  call  them  blessed. 

And  the  story  of  to  day  is  no  less  plain- 
ly told  by  outward  and  visible  signs.  Out- 
side and  around  the  old  nucleus  of  city 
life,  the  survival  of  centuries,  there 
stretches  on  every  side  an  ever  widening 
fringe  of  modem  roads  and  boulevards, 
broad  and  clean,  and  flanked  on  either 
side  by  comely  houses  in  every  design, 
simple  and  fantastic,  of  modern  pic- 
turesqueness. 

In  trim  gardens  or  on  miniature  lawna 
thev  stand  in  orderly  succession,  not  one 
without  at  least  its  border  of  bright  flowers 
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relieving  the  monotony  of  street  and  archi- 
tecture. Tall  rows  of  elm  and  lime  and 
chestnut  border  every  road.  The  foliage 
is  fresh  and  untainted  by  smoke,  and  about 
the  well-kept  avenues  and  terraces  there 
leigns  an  atmosphere  of  repose  such  as 
befits  a  student  city.  An  atmosphere  of 
health  too  ;  for  in  the  faces  of  young  and 
old,  and  notably  in  the  well*developed 
forms  of  the  young,  may  be  read  the  tiuth 
of  statintics  which  tell  that  here  men  and 
women  live  to  a  green  old  age,  and  chil- 
dren grow  up  strong  and  vigorous  in  mind 
and  body. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  peculiarly 
English  features  which  characterize  a  town 
in  which  one  or  other  of  our  great  public 
schools  has  taken  root — how  the  school 
and  its  surroundings  absorb  the  chief  in- 
terest of  the  place,  and  give  to  all  its  as- 
sociations their  special  color  and  tone  and 
direction. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  have  been 
often  noticed  that  in  hardly  any  instance 
are  the  fortunes  of  the  quiet  country  town 
itself  materially  affected  by  connection 
with  the  school.  It  remains  the  same 
humdrum  country  town  it  has  always  been, 
and  its  fairs  and  markets  and  cattle-shows, 
and  all  its  petty  local  concerns,  are  undis- 
turbed by  the  close  juxtaposition  of  one  of 
the  great  nurseries  of  English  intellectual 
life. 

The  place  of  which  I  speak  is  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  public-school  town,  and  seems  at 
first  sight  to  hold  a  position  analogous  to 
the  rest.  But  a  closer  acquaintance  shows 
that  there  is  something  altogether  excep- 
tional in  the  circumstances  under  which  a 
veritable  Sleepy  Hollow  has  been  suddenly 
aroused  from  the  torpor  of  centuries,  and 
which  have  brought  it  to  pass  that  within 
a  few  years  the  whole  life  of  a  venerable 
city,  after  flowing  for  ages  in  one  un- 
broken current,  calm  and  slow  as  that  of 
its  own  river,  has  been  merged  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  modem  scheme  of  educa- 
tional endowment — owing  to  this  a  ma- 
terial expansion,  a  growing  prosperity,  and 
even  a  specific  character  for  which  there 
seems  to  be  no  exact  parallel. 

There  is  much  more  here  than  an  ex- 
ample of  conspicuous  success  achieved  by 
accomplished  teachers  and  administrators. 
All  the  elements  of  the  case  are  of  an  un- 
usual character,  and  it  is  in  their  combimed 
influence,  and  in  the  resulting  example  of 
a  new  and  healthy  growth  of  English  social 


life,  that  the  interest  of  the  story  is  to  be 
found. 

The  causes  which  have  worked  so  curi- 
ous a  transformation  are  immediately 
obvious,  and  are  in  themselves  not  a  little 
remarkable.  It  is  the  history  of  an  an- 
cient endowment  rescued  from  centuries 
of  mismanagement,  and  at  last  placed  un- 
der such  conditions  as  to  bring  forth  in 
unforeseen  abundance  the  rich  fruits  for 
which  it  was  destined  by  its  old-world 
founder. 

When  in  1556  a  successful  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  presented  to  his  native  town  a 
gift  of  buildings  erected  for  use  by  school 
and  hospital  and  almshouse,  and  added, 
for  the  better  maintenance  of  his  charity, 
''  13  acres  of  meadow-land  in  or  near  the 
parish  of  St.  Andrew's,  Dolborn,''  the 
wildest  dreams  of  the  donor  never  pictured 
the  rich  and  far-reaching  nature  of  his 
deed.  Unfortunately  the  very  compre- 
hensiveness of  the  founder's  charity  served 
to  counteract  the  benevolence  of  his  in- 
tentions. In  the  largeness  of  his  heart  he 
sought  to  provide  not  only  for  the  *'  nour- 
ishing and  informing  of  poor  children," 
but  for  the  ^*  marriage  of  poor  maidens," 
for  the  apprenticing  of  youths  taught  in 
his  schools,  for.  asylums  for  the  old  and 
infirm,  and  for  ''doles  of  alms"  to  the 
poor. 

Of  the  misdirection  which  for  hundreds 
of  years  turned  this  munificent  stream  of 
charity  to  the  pauperizing  of  the  town 
which  the  donor  sought  to  benefit,  may 
be  read  in  the  otliciaT  report  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  revolution  which  forms 
the  basis  of  our  present  theme.  ''  The 
charity,"  says  the  report  of  the  Schools 
Enquiry  Commission  of  1868,  ''  colors 
and  determines  the  whole  life  of  many. 
It  bribes  the  father  to  marry  for  the  sake 
of  his  wife's  small  portion  ;  it  takes  the 
child  from  infancy,  and  educates  him  in 
SLi^aet  form  ;  settles  the  course  of  his  life 
by  an  apprentice  fee  ;  pauperizes  him  by. 
doles  ;  and  takes  away  a  chief  object  of 
industry  by  the  prospect  of  an  alms- 
house." 

From  the  revelation  thus  made  dates  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
the  town  ;  but  it  was  not  till  fifteen  years 
ago,  when  the  final  shape  was  given  to 
the  reform  of  the  gr^at  endowment — one 
of  the  richest  of  the  kind  in  England-^ 
that  the  full  force  of  the  impulse  to  local 
prosperity  was  felt.     The  effect  of  the 
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change'  hm  bem  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  schools  aod  cbttdlies  concerned. 
While  it  has  brought  wttbin  easj  reaeh  of 
all  comers  the  advantages  of  the  faig^heei 
development  of  the  public- school  system, 
it  has  served  to  revolutionize  an  impor- 
tant town,  to  give  new  growth  and  new 
channels  to  its  trade,  and  to  cause  an  in- 
credibly rapid  extension  of  its  area  and 
population — converting  it,  in  fact,  into  a 
loadstone  of  attraction  to  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  influential  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  moulding  into  harmonious 
working  elements  of  society  often  the 
most  incongruous,  gathered  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  regard  the  latest 
scenes  of  this  local  drama,  as  enacted  in 
the  by-play  of  daily  life,  that  we  are  con- 
fronted by  the  novel  phenomena  which 
are  the  subject  of  the  present  record,  and 
of  which  the  explanation  is  not  at  first 
sight  obvious. 

Here  is  a  large  and  growing  society 
strangely  free  from  the  sharp  social  dis- 
tinctions which  elsewhere  give  to  English 
life  its  characteristic  stamp — a  population 
among  whom,  if  poverty  is  not  conspicu- 
ous, wealth  is  almost  unknown,  and  of 
whom  hundreds  owe  to  the  saddest  be- 
reavement their  choice  of  domicile.  In 
the  streets  of  this  town  may  be  seen  more 
of  sombre  draperies  and  of  the  pale  faces 
of  widows,  more  poor  gentry  whose  most 
obvious  blessings  are  the  olive-branches 
round  about  their  table,  than  in  any  city 
of  equal  size. 

And  when  we  turn  to  consider  the  busi- 
'ness  of  their  lives,  the  common  attractions 
by  which  they  are  assembled,  their  social 
existence,  their  status  in  a  money -loving 
nation  —  the  irresistible  conclusion  is 
forced  upon  the  casual  observer  that  every 
element  of  dulness  and  checrlessness  must 
combine  to  render  their  life  an  anxious, 
pleasureless  struggle. 

If  you  would  know  something  of  the 
nature  of  that  life,  take  your  stand  at  al- 
most any  hour  of  the  day  at  the  corner  of 
one  of  the  main  thoroughfares,  and,  if 
you  can  keep  your  footing  for  the  crowd, 
take  note  of  what  passes  there.  As  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  youthful  life  is  ram- 
pant to  an  extent  elsewhere  unknown. 
Flying  columns  of  well- dressed  boys  are 
skirmishing  from  end  to  end  of  the  thor- 
oughfare ;  regiment  after  regiment  of 
fresh  young  girls  marches  past  with  quick 


step  and  in  rapid  succession.  Swarms  of 
young  learners  of  the  humbler  classes 
swell  the  stream,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
make  head  against  it.  In  despair  you 
leave  the  pavement  for  the  less  crowded 
carriage-way,  but  it  is  at  the  risk  of  your 
life,  as  bicycle  and  tricycle  bear  down 
upon  you,  driven  at  reckless  speed  and  too 
often  steered  by  inexperienced  hands. 

And  if  such  is  the  panorama  of  the 
streets,  the  interior  of  the  houses  is  but  a 
reflection  of  the  same.  In  this  town  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  every  house  is 
full  of  children  as  a  cage  is  full  of  birds. 

School- hours  are  short  and  broken  ; 
play-hours  seem  long  and  unending.  If 
you  call  on  your  friends  in  an  afternoon, 
it  is  to  find  a  paper-chase  in  full  career 
from  roof  to  basement,  or  a  football  match 
on  every  landing.  And  when  at  sunset 
the  lively  troops  gather  round  the  tables 
into  knots,  every  inmate  of  every  house 
has  a  share  in  the  serious  business  of 
**  preparation"  for  the  morrow's  work. 

Second  childhood  it  may  be  truly  called, 
for  you  have  come  where  the  domination 
of  children  is  absolute  and  complete. 
There  are  other  towns  where  schools  and 
school-children  form  a  conspicuous  ele- 
ment of  the  population,  but  here  only  in 
the  known  world  do  the  children  swamp 
and  rule  the  entire  community. 
(^  Your  day  must  be  mapped  out  by  a 
time  table  from  which  no  divergence  is 
possible  on  pain  of  suffering  to  them  ;  and 
throughout  the  day  you  must  be  punctual 
as  to  the  regimental  bugle.  The  hours  of 
meals  must  be  regulated  by  their  conven- 
ience, and  if  you  would  not  seem  a  mon- 
ster of  selfishness,  you  will  have  to  suit 
even  your  jaded  appetite  to  the  simpler 
and  wholesomer  tastes  of  childhood.  Yon 
must  be  ready  with  answers  to  a  never- 
ending  cross-fire  of  questions,  which, 
asked  in  all  simplicity,  are  often  in  sub- 
stance such  as  have  tried  the  wisest  heads 
from  all  ages.  Even  to  formulate  an  an- 
swer to  the  simplest  of  these,  so  as  to 
satisfy  the  inquirer,  usually  needs  not  only 
a  rare  sympathy,  but  a  still  rarer  com- 
mand of  language. 

You  must  come  down  from  your  lofty 
pedestal  of  permanent  freedom  from 
school  and  its  restraints,  and  cease  to 
thank  heaven  you  have  done  with  exami- 
nations, for  you  have  got  to  begin  them 
again,  and  that  with  a  keener  anxiety  than 
you  ever  felt  before  ; — to  brush  up  your 
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rusty  Latin  and  aritbroetic,  and  to  take 
no  credit  to  yourself  when  you  have  done 
so. 

For,  among  other  surprises,  you  must 
be  prepared  to  be  taught  by  your  stripling 
sons  and  daughters,  in  the  intervals  of 
school  hours,  new  ways  of  learning  better 
than  your  own,  in  rule  and  method,  and 
sequence  and  pronunciation.  Nay,  if  jou 
woald  know  order  and  repose  in  your  own 
life,  you  must  even  go  back  to  nursery 
rules,  and  learn  again  to  put  away  your 
playthings,  to  have  **  a  place  for  every- 
thing, and  everything  in  its  place." 

In  a  word,  it  is  you,  the  long-emanci- 
pated man  of  the  world,  the  despotic  fa- 
ther of  a  family,  who  are  become  the  fag 
and  the  slave  of  the  youngsters,  who  in 
theory  obey  your  orders,  but  whose  yoke 
is  in  practice  laid  on  your  unaccustomed 
neck.  For  you  no  less  than  for  them  is 
the  clock-work  round  of  duty  to  the  sound 
of  the  school- bell,  the  early  breakfast,  the 
early  dinner,  the  everlasting  presence  of 
children,  the  eternal  babble  of  schools  and 
classes. 

Is  not  the  picture  one  of  awful  warn- 
ing I  For  the  lover  of  pleasant  places,  as 
most  men  count  pleasure,  could  dreariness 
farther  go  ?  Yet,  strange  to  say,  there  is 
in  all  England  no  town  of  cheerier  or 
more  thriving  aspect.  Nowhere  do  the 
groups  of  young  and  old  wear  a  happier 
or  more  prosperous  look  ;  nowhere  are 
the  signs  of  material  comfort  and  of  well- 
to-do  life  more  marked  or  more  general. 

By  what  power  of  paradox,  by  what 
mysterious  spell  of  magic  has  it  come  to 
pass  that,  under  such  conditions,  men  live 
a  contented,  even  a  happy  life  ?  It  is  not, 
that  the  region  can  boast  any  special 
charm  of  soil,  or  climate,  or  scenery,  any 
wealth  of  art  or  architecture,  any  bait  of 
exciting  sport.  There  are  men  in  abun- 
dance with  no  paid  duties  to  perform,  but 
in  no  city  are  tncre  so  few  real  idlers.  It 
would  go  hard  with  the  professional  idler 
or  sportsman  who  should  be  relegated  to 
a  place  where  the  central  and  paramount 
interest  of  every  house  is  no  more  excit- 
ing than  the  daily  school-work  of  boys 
and  girls,  where  the  rule  of  the  pedagogue 
and  the  discipline  of  class-room  and  play- 
ground are  carried  into  and  accepted  by 
every  household,  and  where  the  loyalty  of 


parents  is  assumed  even  in  the  school 
regulations,  fixing  for  all  alike  the  hours 
of  study  and  sleep  and  recreation. 

And  the  whole  social  life  of  the  place  is 
in  accord  with  the  same  spirit.  Here 
the  '*  rivalry  of  wasteful  luxury"  is  an  un- 
known cry,  neither  is  there  any  sign  of 
pinching  poverty.  It  is  no  pauper-town 
of  which  I  write,  nor  Is  there  any  shame 
of  narrow  means.  It  is  not  in  crowded 
salons  or  heated  assemblies  that  men  take 
their  pleasure.  In  this  republic  of  babes, 
it  is  in  the  garden  and  the  playground,  in 
country  rambles,  at  the  evening  tea-table, 
and  on  the  reaches  of  the  river,  that 
friends  and  acquaintances  meet  and  enjoy 
a  health-giving  life,  without  show,  with- 
out restraint,  without  weariness. 

One  might  indeed  imagine  an  intelligi- 
ble charm  for  some  blas&  spirit,  weary  of 
the  vain  pursuit  of  the  phantoms  of  pleas- 
ure and  fame,  in  a  retreat  where  no  man 
is  blase,  and  where  the  popular  life  is  be- 
fore all  things  **  purposeful.'* 

But  the  truth  is  that,  beyond  and  be- 
neath all  surface  attractions,  this  city  keeps 
a  secret  which  is  known  only  to  a  chosen 
few.  A  potent  secret  it  is,  for  it  has 
power  to  rob  the  poor  man's  cares  of  their 
sting,  to  611  the  idler's  life  with  absorbing 
inteiest,  and  even  to  cause  the  widow  to 
take  heart  in  her  loneliness.  In  its  fulness 
it  is  revealed  only  to  those  who,  with 
something  of  the  child- spirit  in  themselves, 
have  come  to  be  loyal  to  the  child-r^^'m^, 
to  sit  at  the  feet  of  children,  learning 
while  they  seem  to  teach,  whose  reward  is 
found  in  watching  and  guiding  day  by 
day  th6  unfolding  of  form  and  faculty  and 
character  in  the  freshest  fruit  of  the  fore- 
most race  by  which  the  earth  is  peopled, 
and  to  whom  for  material  estate  has  been 
assigned  that  station  midway  between 
poverty  and  riches  which,  from  all  time, 
has  been  counted  the  happiest  human  lot. 

It  is  a  new  and  not  unenviable  fame 
which  has  in  these  latter  days  overtaken 
the  quiet  city  by  the  willowy  Ouse,  where 
the  only  public  monuments  are  of  the 
most  unobtrusive  of  English  worthies — of 
Bunyan,  the  humble  author  of  happy  hours 
and  wholesome  lessons  for  countless  gen- 
erations ;  and  of  Harpur,  the  generous 
benefactor  of  thousands  of  unborn  poor. — 
Blackwood^  s  Magazine, 
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It  has  probably  struck  many  persons 
that  the  general  feeling  of  enthusiasm  dis- 
played on  the  occasion  of  Cardinal  New- 
man's death  has  been  quite  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  to  which  he  or  his 
writings  are  known.  The  thought  that  a 
great  man  has  passed  away,  a  high  exam- 
ple of  nnworldliness  been  taken  from 
us,  has  possessed  many  who  felt  and  knew 
little  more  than  this.  It  used  to  be  said 
that  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington's  in- 
fluence for  good  while  he  lived  was  ira- 
mense,  even  on  those  who  knew  nothing 
of  him  except  that  a  great  example  of  Eng- 
lish courage  and  English  sense  of  duty  was 
still  among  us.  And  in  the  sphere  of 
spiritual  life  Newman  had  a  similar  influ- 
ence. 

The  consequence  has  been,  however, 
in  the  case  of  Cardinal  Newman,  that  many 
who  have  written  and  spoken  of  him  with 
genuine  feeling — to  whom  the  knowledge 
that  the  aut*hor  of  Lead^  kindly  Lights  still 
lived  and  prayed  at  Birmingham  was  a  real 
source  of  spiritual  strength — have  given  a 
very  imperfect  account  of  the  man  himself. 
There  have  indeed  been  not  a  few  beautiful 
sketches  by  personal  friends  and  admirers. 
But  he  has  also  been  described,  both  in 
print  and  in  conversation,  by  epithets  which 
have  struck  those  who  knew  anything  of 
his  writings  or  himself  with  a  sense  of 
their  incompleteness  and  unsatisfactoriness. 
"  Mystic,"  "  giant  controversialist," 
"  learned  theologian,"  "  recluse" — such 
descriptions  hare  seemed  little  nearer  the 
mark  than  the  discoveries  of  the  few  who 
have  found  fault,  and  have  noted  that  he 
lacked  imagination,  and  that  his  style  was 
in  some  respects  inferior  to  that  of  Mr. 
Stevenson. 

And  yet  perhaps  the  failure  to  charac- 
terize him  rightly  has  arisen,  in  some  cases, 
from  the  difficulty  of  the  task — from  the 
complexity  of  nis  nature.  *  *  Prose-poet' ' 
gives  a  fair  description  of  Carlyle  ;  **  A 
great  thinker  in  verse"  is  the  true  account 
of  Browning  by  an  able  critic  ;  but  a 
many-sided  genius  like  Newman's  refuses 
to  be  explained  or  even  suggested  in  a  few 
words.  And  when  we  ask  ourselves  why 
we  are  dissatisfied  with  the  epithets  in 
question,  it  is  not  easy  in  a  moment  to  give 


the  reasons.  The  descriptions  contain 
some  truth.  There  was  in  him  something 
of  the  mystic.  He  was  full  of  power  in 
controversy.  His  mind  had  been  absorbed 
in  patristic  theology.  His  life  was  one  of 
seclusion.  Yet  these  epithets,  singly  or 
collectively,  quite  fail  to  give  any  idea  of 
him,  or  of  the  nature  of  his  influence. 
We  remember  the  story  of  the  Buddhist 
who  was  asked  to  describe  "  Nirvana." 
•*  Was  it  annihilation  ?"  "  No,"  he  an- 
swered  impatiently.  '*  Was  it  the  beatific 
vision  of  the  great  unknown  ?"  **  No," 
with  equal  impatience,  and  so  on  with  fur- 
ther queries.  **  What  was  it  then  ?" 
'*  How  can  yon  ask  what  is  so  plain  ? 
.  .  .  Nirvana  is  .  .  .  Nirvana,^ ^  And 
so  in  the  present  case.  *'  Not  a  the* 
ologian,  not  a  mystic,  not  a  controversial- 
ist.    Newman  was  Newman,^ ^ 

However^  as  many  have  succeeded  in 
bringing  out  some  at  least  of  those  distinc- 
tive elements  which  are  felt  in  their  com- 
bination by  the  majority  of  his  readers,  it 
may  be  worth  while  for  each,  according  to 
his  lights,  to  put  his  mite  in  contribution. 
Let  us  look  through  the  phrases  I  have 
cited  and  attempt  to  limit  their  '^  conno- 
tation" as  applied  to  Newman. 

'*  Mystic  1'  Yes  ;  he  had  a  keen  hold 
on  the  unseen  world,  on  the  mysterious 
teachings  of  conscience,  on  the  shadow  of 
God's  presence  in  the  human  heart,  and  of 
God's  wrath  in  the  world  at  large.  Bnt 
the  typical  mystic  lives  in  the  clouds.  He 
is  not  in  touch  with  things  around  him. 
He  is  little  interested  in  the  microscopic 
inspection  of  the  play  of  life  about  him. 
And  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  Cardinal 
from  this  point  of  view  ?  He  loved  to 
talk  on  current  topics  of  the  day.  *'  He 
was  interested,"  says  J.  A.  Froude,  speak- 
ing of  his  Oxford  days,  *'  in  everything 
which  was  going  on  in  science,  in  politics, 
in  literature."  He  could  throw  himself 
into  spheres  of  action  far  removed  from 
his  own.  **  What  do  you  think,"  a 
friend  asked,  **  of  Gurwood's  Despatches 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  r  *'  Think  ?" 
he  replied  ;  *'  they  make  one  burn  to  have 
been  a  soldier  I"  His  senses  were  keenly 
alive  to  the  small  things  of  earth.  How 
delicately  he  weighs  in  Loss  and  Oain  the 
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respective  attractions  of  sights,  scents,  and 
sounds  !     Ascetic  though  he  was,  he  chose 
the  wines  for  his  college  cellar  at  Oriel. 
Vivid  and  real  as  was  the  world  of  religious 
mystery  to  him,  he  could  give  the  closest 
attention  to  matters  of  secular  detail.     He 
could,  in  a  moment,  pass  from  the  greatest 
matters  to  the    smallest.      Gregory    the 
Great  left  his  audience  with  ambassadors 
to  teach  the  Roman  choristers  the  notes  of 
the  **  plain  song  ;^'  and  so,  too,  Newman 
would  leave  the  atmosphere  of  religious 
thought  and  meditation  and  betake  himself 
to  his  violin.     He  is  still  remembered  by 
the  villagers  at  Littlemore  as  teaching  them 
hymn  tunes  in  their  boyhood.'*'     It  was  a 
recreation  to  him  in  later  life  to  coach  the 
Oratory   boys  for  the  Fincernaj  or   the 
Aulularia.     He  delighted  in  Miss  Austen 
and  Anthony    Trollope.     Ue  enjoyed   a 
good  story  from  Pickioick,     All  this  limits 
very  much  the  popular  idea  of  the  word 
'*  mystic  ;"  and  yet  all  this  is  true  of  the 
roan  whose  sense  of  religious  mystery  was 
surpassed  by  few. 

**  Giant    controversialist !"      Certainly 
the  original  edition  of  the  Apologia^  the 
Letter   in  answer  to  Pusey's  Eirenicon^ 
and  the  Lectures  on  Anglican  Difficulties 
are  masterpieces  of  religious  controversy  ; 
and  yet  we  can  fancy  the  Cardinal  smiling 
quietly  if  he  heard  himself  spoken  of  as  a 
**  giant  controversialist "     **  Tell  me  what 
books  to  read  on  such  a  subject,"  an  old 
pnpil  asked  him.      '*  Why.  do  you  ask 
me  ?"  was  the  answer  ;  *'  I  know  nothing 
'about  books.**     How — we  can  see  it  in 
every  page  of   his  works — he  hated  the 
pedantry  and  parade  of  controversy  1     He 
would  help  inquirers,^  but  he  cared  not  to 
do  the  work  of  sledge-hammer  argument. 
If  it  was  done  it  was  done  for  the  sake  of 
his  friends  and  of  anxious  seekers  after 
truth,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  opponents 
whom  he  had  no  hope  of  convincing.     He 
believed  in  the  proverb,  **  He  who  is  con- 
vinced against  his  will  is  of  the  same  opin- 
ion still.*'     He  said  fifty  years  ago  that  if 
views  were  clearly  stated  and  candidly  rec- 
ognized, all  controversy  would  be  either 
superfluous  or  useless — superfluous  to  those 
whose  first  principles  agreed,   useless  to 
those  who  differed  fundamentally. |     With 
him,   controversy  was  chiefly   exposition 

♦  Guardian,  Sept.  3,  p.  1,358. 
t  The  Pincema  was  Newman's  expurgated 
version  of  the  Eanuchus. 
X  Cf.  UniversUy  ikrmms,  pp.  200,  201. 
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and  the  pointing  out  of  mis-statements. 
Thero    was    little    of    direct    argument. 
**  Giant  controversialist  I'*     One  can  fancy 
the  fate — there  are  stories  on  record  as  to 
the  fate — of  the  pompous  man  who  went 
to  talk  to  him  of  controversy,  as  one  great 
controversialist  to  another    One  specimen 
of  the  class  comes  with  notes,  and  books, 
and  points  for  discussion  on  problems  of 
education,   but  finds  the  Cardinal  so  ab- 
sorbed with  news  about  the  *'  barley  crop'* 
in  Norfolk  that  no  other  subject  seems  to 
interest  him.     Another  presses  him  for  a 
refutation  of  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  argu- 
ments against   the  Vatican   decrees,   but 
only  succeeds  in  eliciting  the  reply  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  an  old  Oxford  acquaint- 
ance, and  has  been  very  kind  to  him.     Or, 
if  the  subject  is  insisted  on,  the  conversa- 
tion suddenly  passes — his   visitor  knows 
not  how — to  the  oaks  of  Hawarden   and 
the  exercise  of  cutting  down  trees.     A 
third  visitor  finds  himself  engaged  in  Urn- 
ine  in   a  discussion  as  to  the  number  of 
stoppages  in  the  1.30  train  as  contrasted 
with  the  3.40,   and  has  unexpectedly  to 
employ  his    conversational  talent  in  ex- 
plaining his  cross-country  route,  and  the 
lines  by  which  he  came.     And  then  there 
is  the  Oxford  story  of   Newman's  guest 
who  introduces  the  **  origin  of  evil  *'  at 
dinner,  and  at  once  produces  a  dissertation 
— full  of  exact  knowledge,  and  apparently 
delivered  with  earnest  interest — as  to  the 
different    ways    of     treating     hot-house 
grapes,  and  the  history  of  the  particular 
grapes  on  the  table  before  him.     Such  are 
the  stories,  partly  legends  perhaps,  which 
are  current.     Not  that  really  anxious  in- 
quirers who    approached    him  with  tact 
could  ever  have  such  a  tale  to  tell  ;  with 
them  he  took  infinite  pains.     But  where 
the  pomp  of  controversy  was  invoked  by 
tactless  or  self-sufficient  persons,   he  re- 
membered the  proverb,  **  Answer  a  fool 
according  to  his  folly." 

And  what  of  **  learned  theologian"? 
An  unquestionable  truth  ;  yet  we  cannot 
help  seeing  the  Cardinal's  smile  again. 
Who  that  has  read  it  caii  forget  the  irony 
of  his  description  of  the  typical  learned 
man,  ths  historian,  or  archasologist,  or 
theologian,  wnose  learning  has  overgrown 
and  stiffened  the  freedom  of  his  mind  ? 
It  expresses  the  half- restrained  irritation — 
half  irritation,  half  amusement — of  Cai- 
dinal  Newman  himself  after  a  two  hours' 
walk  and  talk  with  Mr.  Casaubon.     It  mav 
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be  read  in  a  lectare  delivered  at  Dublin, 
and  isy  perhaps,  so  little  known  as  to  be 
worth  writing  down  here. 

Sacb  readers  are  only  possessed  by  their 
knowledge,  not  possessed  of  it ;  nay,  in  mat- 
ter of  fact  they  are  often  even  carried  away  by 
it,  without  any  volition  of  their  own.  Becol- 
leot,  Uie  memory  can  tyrannize  as  well  as  the 
imagination.  Derangement,  I  believe,  has 
been  considered  as  a  loss  of  control  over  the 
sequence  of  ideas.  The  mind,  once  set  in 
motion,  is  henceforth  deprived  of  the  power 
of  initiation,  and  becomes  the  victim  of  a 
train  of  associations,  one  thought  suggesting 
another,  in  the  way  of  cause  and  effect,  as  if 
by  a  mechanical  process,  or  some  physical  ne- 
cessity. No  one  who  has  had  experience  of 
men  of  studious  habits  but  must  recognize  the 
existence  of  a  parallel  phenomenon  in  the  case 
of  those  who  have  over-stimulated  the  mem- 
ory. In  such  persons  reason  acts  almost  as 
feebly  and  as  impotently  as  in  the  madman  ; 
once  fairly  started  on  any  subject  whatever, 
they  have  no  power  of  self-control  ;  they  pas- 
sively endure  the  succession  of  impulses  which 
are  evolved  out  of  the  original  exciting  cause  ; 
they  are  passed  on  from  one  idea  to  another, 
and  go  steadily  forward,  plodding  along  one 
line  of  thought  in  spite  of  the  amplest  conces- 
sions of  the  hearer,  or  wandering  from  it  in 
endless  digression  in  spite  of  his  remon- 
strances. Now,  if,  as  is  very  certain,  no  one 
would  envy  the  madman  the  glow  and  orig- 
inality of  his  conceptions,  why  must  we  extol 
the  cultivation  of  that  intellect  which  is  the 
prey,  not  indeed  of  barren  fancies,  but  of  bar- 
ren facts,  of  random  intrusions  from  without, 
though  not  of  morbid  imaginations  from  with- 
in ?  And,  in  thus  speaking,  I  am  not  denying 
that  a  strong  and  ready  memory  is  in  itself  a 
real  treasure  ;  I  am  not  disparaging  a  well- 
stored  mind,  though  it  be  nothing  besides,  so 
that  it  be  sober,  any  more  than  I  would  de- 
spise a  bookseller's  shop — it  is  of  great  value 
to  others  even  when  not  so  to  the  owner.  Nor 
am  I  banishing — far  from  it— the  possessors 
of  deep  and  multifarious  learning  from  my 
ideal  university  ;  they  adorn  it  in  the  eyes  of 
men  :  I  do  but  say  that  they  constitute  no 
type  of  the  results  at  which  it  aims  ;  that  it  is 
no  great  gain  to  the  intellect  to  have  enlarged 
the  memory  at  the  expense  of  faculties  which 
are  indisputably  higher. 

Once  more — **  recluse  !*'  He  lived  in 
the  Oratory  and  saw  little  or  nothing  of 
the  world.  But  where  were  the  gloomi- 
ness, the  sternness,  the  unsociableness 
which  the  word  suggests  ?  As  has  been 
well  said  by  a  recent  writer,  his  need  of 
Lneliness  was  fully  balanced  by  his  need 
of  friendship.  (Jor  ad  cor  loquitur  was 
his  motto,  and  it  expressed  the  man.  He 
loved  to  unbend  among  familiar  friends. 
His  sense  of  humor  was  of  the  keenest. 
His  life-long  habit,  formed  at  Oxford,  of 
living  in  intimacy  with  those  whose  ob- 


jects were  his  objects,  and  who  loved  and 
understood  him,  had  become  to  him  a  sec- 
ond nature.  True,  he  despised  the  vanity 
of  society.  He  felt  the  heartlessness  of 
the  world  and  withdrew  from  it.  But  he 
withdrew  from  the  world  only  to  give  him- 
self more  fully  to  his  friends.  With  his 
brilliancy  and  fastidiousness  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  the  ideal  of  the  best 
society,  its  exclusiveness  and  its  refine- 
ment, would  in  early  days  have  had  some 
attraction  for  him  (so  at  least  the  late 
Canon  Mozley  seems  to  hint);  but  there 
was  in  him  a  far  deeper  force  which  made 
him  shun  all  that  approached  to  dissipa- 
tion of  mind,  and  put  away  all  that  sa- 
vored of  ambition.  But  it  was  not  in  the 
spirit  of  a  hermit.  The  sternness  of  a  re- 
cluse, the  austerity  of  his  demeanor,  the 
marked  protest  against  the  rest  of  the 
world  which  the  conception  conveys,  were 
uncongenial  to  him.  He  was  like  his  own 
St.  Philip  Neri.  An  intimate  friend  of 
his  has  lately  written  on  his  '^  natural- 
ness," on  the  simplicity  with  which  he 
laughed  at  his  own  failures — "  his  floors," 
as  he  called  them.  Though  his  natural 
refinement  was  intense,  there  was  no  trace 
of  anything  artificial  or  of  unreal  reserve. 
'^  A.  B.  is  a  man  one  can't  talk  to  in 
one's  shirt  sleeves, ''  he  would  complain. 
Just  as  the  abstraction  of  the  mystic  was 
not  his,  nor  the  pedantry  of  the  contro- 
versialist, so  the  pronounced  rdle  of  a  re- 
cluse was  foreign  to  his  nature.  He  loved 
to  be  as  other  men.  His  prayer  for  him- 
self and  his  friends  was,  he  said,  not  for 
those  heavy  trials  some  saints  have  asked 
for — persecution,  calumny,  reproach — but 
simply  that  they  might  be  overlooked, 
passed  over  as  members  of  the  crowd.* 

And  thus  we  get  from  the  limits  which 
must  be  placed  on  the  meaning  of  '*  mys- 
tic," **  controversialist,"  'Mearned  theo- 
logian," **  recluse,"  as  applied  to  New- 
man, a  glimpse  of  one  aspect  of  his  dis- 
tinctive charm — a  kind  of  social  charm  rare 
in  all  classes,  especially  rare  in  one  whose 
life-work  is  greatly  that  of  the  student. 
Men  of  letters  and  men  of  science  are  often 
known  to  men  of  the  world  as  '^  book- 
worms," or  regarded  with  distaste  and 
some  alarm  as  *' very  leamed.^^  And 
with  a  certain  amount  of  ignorance  implied 
in  the  tone  of  such  unsympathetic  judg- 
ments there  is  a  bit  of  truth  in  them. 

*  Sermons  on  Various  Occasions,  p.  241, 
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Sach  men  are  often  eccentric,  and  are 
wanting  in  the  sense  of  hnroor  which 
should  teach  them  to  avoid  talking 
'^  shop,"  and  to  find  common  groand  of 
converse  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  New- 
man was  the  antithesis  to  the  '*  book- 
worm" or  the  '^  learned  man"  as  con* 
ceived  by  the  man  of  the  world.  Full 
though  he  was  of  knowedge  gained  by  ob- 
servation and  reading,  he  could  and  did 
put  it  entirely  aside  on  occasion.  He  val- 
ued intercourse  with  his  fellows  more  than 
mere  study  as  a  means  of  improvement. 
'*  Given  the  alternative,"  he  once  said, 
''  in  a  University,  of  social  life  without 
study,  or  study  without  social  life,  I  should 
nnhesitatinffly  declare  for  the  former  not 
the  latter.  *  Life  was  for  action,  and 
action  was  determined  by  character.  All 
his  intellectual  efforts  were  guided  and 
limited  by  this  thought.  His  sermons, 
his  lectures,  his  philosophy  at  Oxford  were 
all  designed  to  meet  the  practical  difficul- 
ties of  those  to  whom  he  was  a  spiritual 
father.  There  was  no  rhetoric  for  rhet- 
oric's sake  ;  he  never  preached  abstract 
dogma  except  as  helping  the  spiritual  life, 
nor  philosophy  as  a  speculative  science, 
but  solely  as  a  practical  help  to  those  in 
doubt. 

And  this  brings  me  to  another  point 
which  I  can  only  touch  on  briefly.  The 
word  '*  philosopher"  has  been  used  of  him 
less  often  than  the  epithets  I  have  referred 
to.  It  has  been  used  by  some  of  the  best 
critics  ;  yet  it  has  been,  by  implication, 
denied  by  men  who  were  in  close  contact 
with  him.  Dean  Stanley  in  his  well-known 
estimate  of  the  Oxford  movement  never 
once  refers  to  the  Oxford  University  ser- 
mons which  were  at  that  time  the  embod- 
iment of  Newman's  philosophy.  And  one 
who  opens  these  sermons  will  find  nothing 
in  the  form  of  a  philosophical  treatise  ; 
nothing  about  the  origin  of  ideas,  about 
the  categories,  about  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  pure  and  the  practical  reason. 
Yet  those  men  of  acute  and  religions  mind 
who  went  to  hear  him,  in  doubt  and  trouble 
as  to  man's  right  to  confident  belief  in  the 
very  being  of  a  God  and  in  the  hope  of 
immortality,  came  away  reassured.  Does 
philosophy  require  a  formal  and  technical 
treatise,  completely  elaborated,  on  the  hu- 
man faculties  and  on  metaphysics  !     If  so, 

*  This  seDtiment  is  also  expressed  in  the 
Idea  of  a  UnivtrsUy,  2nd  edition,  p.  205, 


Newman  was  no  philosopher.  Is  he  a  phi- 
losopher who  takes  in  at  a  glance  the  root- 
problems  as  to  what  practical  beliefs  are 
reasonable  in  matters  of  deepest  moment 
to  each  individual  ;  who  treats  these  prob- 
lems in  such  a  way  as  to  help  those  in 
need,  the  deepest  thinkers  if  so  be  ;  who 
treats  them  informally,  suggestively^  in- 
completely, seldom  using  technical  lan- 
guage ;  who  almost  professes  that  he  is  not 
philosophizing  but  only  reminding  us  of 
the  asseverations  of  sober  common  sense  ; 
who  ref rains '  from  entering  on  questions 
which  cannot  help  the  action  of  practical 
life,  but  who  gives  to  more  systematic 
writers  the  groundwork,  if  they  care  to 
build  on  it,  of  a  philosophy  of  faith,  un- 
surpassed for  breadth  and  depth,  which 
he  refrains  from  fully  elaborating  himself  ? 
If  such  a  man  is  a  philosopher — a  religious 
philosopher — Newman  was  a  great  phi- 
losopher. His  philosophy  was  like  the 
rest  of  his  work,  the  expression  of  his 
personality.  It  was  the  expression  of  his 
own  deep  reflections,  as  they  came  to 
him  ;  of  answers  almost  as  he  would  have 
given  them  in  conversation.  When  a  con- 
clusion was  obvious  he  had  not  the  pedantry 
to  draw  it.  Where  it  would  offend  some 
and  help  others,  again  he  would  not  draw 
it.  He  gave  the  materials  for  it  which 
would  be  of  service  to  the  one  class  ;  he 
refrained  from  making  the  statement 
which  would  scare  the  other.  Where  a 
professional  philosopher  would  press  for  a 
logical  explanation,  he  would  perhaps  sud- 
denly *'  shut  up,"  and  break  off  an  argu- 
ment which  had  really  done  its  work,  and 
pass  on  to  something  else  instead  of  en- 
gaging in  fruitless  logomachy.  When  he 
had  shown  in  the  Orammar  of  Assent  some 
of  the  strongest  instances  of  clear  and  con- 
fident religious  conclusions,  which  certain 
minds  attain  to  without  recognizing  more 
than  mere  suggestions  of  their  real  premi- 
ses, he  foresaw  the  indignant  objections 
of  the  incurable  logician.  But  he  bad 
really  said  enough  for  his  purpose,  which 
was  to  show  that  such  inferences  in  un- 
trained minds  may  be  practically  reliable, 
and  that  was  sufficient.  He  did  not  want 
to  argue  with  the  logician,  he  wanted  to 
satisfy  the  simple  mind  that  it  was  on  the 
right  road.  So  instead  of  an  elaborate  an- 
swer we  find  the  following  words : 
'*  Should  it  be  objected  that  this  is  an  il- 
logical exercise  of  reason,  I  answer  that 
since  it  actually  brings  them  to  a  right 
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coDclasion,  and  was  iutended  to  bring 
tbem  to  it,  if  logic  finds  fault  witb  it  so 
much  the  worse  for  logic.*** 

In  a  similar  spirit — ^though  this  is  not  an 
instance  from  bis  philosophy — when  years 
ago  he  had  strung  together  a  catena  of 
Catholic  doctrines  from  Bull,  Andrewes, 
and  other  Anglican  divines,  old  Oxford 
men  relate  how  he  foresaw  the  objection, 
'  *  But  other  passages  from  them  tell  a 
different  tale.  '  This  opens  an  endless 
argument  on  Anglican  inconsistency — end- 
less and  hopeless.  It  was  enough  for  him 
to  have  got  a  rough  catena — enough  for 
the  past,  as  much  as  could  possibly  be  ex- 
pected. He  had  never  thought,  as  more 
sanguine  men  had,  that  Anglican  tradition 
could  be  proved  consistent ;  all  he  hoped 
was  to  show  a  tradition  feeble  enough  at 
t'mes,  damaged  by  Protestant  influences, 
yet  never  actually  broken.  Let  the  future 
be  consistent.  Let  the  dead  past  bury  its 
dead.  But  he  could  not  say  all  this  in 
hearing  of  the  Puseys  and  Palmers  who 
thought  otherwise.  He  must  not  break 
up  his  party  by  his  own  pessimism.  So 
he  gave  this  characteristic  reply  :  * '  To  say 
this  is  to  accuse  them  of  inconsistency, 
which  I  leave  it  for  their  enemies  to  do." 

And  so  on  throughout.  What  Dol linger 
styled  Newman's  **  subjectivity"  in  phi- 
losophy, though  the  present  writer  does  not 
believe  that  it  diminishes  the  real  objective 
value  of  his  thought,  was,  in  the  sense  of 
personal  element,  most  marked.  A  re- 
cent critic  has  spoken  of  the  Orammar  of 
Assent  as  a  treatise  showing  how  things 
may  be  taken  for  granted.  There  cannot 
be  a  greater  mistake,  though  the  subjective 
mode  of  expression  in  some  passages  part- 
ly accounts  for  it.  Newman  shows  that 
all  begin  with  first  principles  which  cannot 
be  logically  proven.  He  sees  in  himself 
religious  first  principles  of  which  his  nature 
assures  him.  He  sees  that  those  who  cry 
out  **  You  are  taking  them  for  granted  " 
are  themselves  assuming  a  number  of  other 
first  principles.  A  roan  who  denies  that 
human  nature  is  normally  Christian  as- 
sames  it  to  be  something  different.  He 
starts  with  one  conception  of  human  na- 
ture as  the  Christian  starts  with  another. 
A  man  who  denies  that  conscience  reveals 
sin,  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  word, 
starts  with  his  own  different  impression  of 
what  conscience  conveys,  and  proceeds  to 

*  Grammar  of  Assent,  5th  edition,  p.  403. 


account  for  his  impression  as  being  due  to 
an  offence  against  society,  or  against  law, 
or  to  an  inherited  feeling  resulting  from 
past  experiences  of  general  utility.  Cardi- 
nal Newman's  conclusion  is  not  '^  We  all 
assume  unwarrantably,"  but  rather,  ^^You 
say  I  assume  ;  I  can  at  once  retort  you  as- 
sume, but  in  fact  I  do  not  assume  ;  I  see 
witb  certainty.''*  Or,  as  he  expressed 
It  in  a  letter  to  myself  written  during  his 
last  years,  '*  The  religious  mind  must  al- 
ways roaster  rouch  which  is  unseen  to  the 
non-religious.  ...  I  can't  allow  that 
a  religious  roan  has  no  more  evidence  nec- 
essarily than  a  non-religious,  "f 

The  contrast  between  the  arbitrary 
assumptions  of  the  Agnostic  and  the  first 
principles  which  a  religious  mind  adopts 
lightly  and  with  certainty,  and  the  tests 
whereby  they  may  be  distinguished,  were 
subjects  which  exercised  his  mind,  as  we 
see  from  his  last  publication  in  1885,  on 
The  Devdopment  of  Religious  JBrror,  to 
the  very  evening  of  life.  But  it  would 
carry  me  too  far  to  attempt  here  an  anal- 
ysis of  that  essay. 

The  peisonal  element,  then,  both  in 
style  and  in  matter,  is  most  prominent. 
In  the  former  it  is  the  result  of  his  object 
and  his  method,  of  helping  others  by  his 
own  personal  influence,  and  by  putting 
himself  before  them.  In  the  latter  it  is 
on  the  principle  which  he  maintains,  that 
'*  egotism  is  true  modesty."  A  strong 
man  in  fully  revealing  his  own  mind — its 
struggles  and  its  victories — aids  weaker 
minds  in  time  of  trial  and  diflSculty. 

Briefly  it  may  be  said  that  two  points 
give  the  key  to  much  of  his  work  and  in- 
fluence, whether  in  philosophy,  or  in 
preaching,  or  in  religious  controversy,  or 
in  the  guidance  of  individual  consciences  : 
—the  power  over  others  of  his  personality, 
and  the  exercise  of  that  power  with  abso- 
lute simplicity  to  make  men  better  than  he 
found  them.  And  as  the  peculiar  power 
of  his  personality  was  that  it  appealed  to 
such  different  minds,  so,  according  to  the 
bent  and  genius  of  each,  his  influence  as  a 
whole  was  most  various.  His  was  not  sim- 
ply a  spiritual  influence,  as  John  Wes- 
ley's ;  not  merely  that  of  the  dry  light 
of  philosophy,  as  Kant's,  or  Coleridge's  in 


♦  Cf .  Devdopment  of  Religious  Error,  p.  469. 

t  The  Cardinal  gave  me  permission  in  1885 
to  make  public  use  of  any  part  of  this  letter, 
which  is  mostly  a  disoossion  on  the  nature  of 
religions  knowledge. 
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onr  own  country  ;  nor  of  a  biilliant  con- 
verser  and  critic,  as  Johnson's  ;  nor  of  in- 
tellectual and  imaginative  power,  as  Car- 
lyle's ;  nor  of  the  religious  poet,  as 
Keble's  ;  nor  of  the  Christian  counsellor 
to  the  men  and  women  of  the  woild,  as 
F6n61on's  or  St.  Francis  of  Sales'.  It 
was  to  each  man  one  or  more  of  these 
kinds  of  influence  ;  and  thus  it  was  to  all 
a  combination  of  them. 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  published 
testimonies  to  his  early  power  over  others 
come  from  men  as  different  from  each 
other  as  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude,  Principal 
Shairp,  Dean  Church,  and  Mr.  Mark  Pat- 
tison.  While  he  influenced  intellectualists 
like  Pattison  and  Froude,  and  men  of  high 
mental  gifts  like  Church,  intellect  was  not 
in  the  least  a  necessary  qualification  for 
the  most  intimate  friendship  with  him. 
This  fact,  which  aroused  Mark  Pattison's 
supercilious  contempt,  was  part  of  New- 
man's peculiar  stre^^gth.  Little  more  was 
no  assemblage  of  intellectual  lights  ;  it  was 
a  community  of  religious  and  devoted 
friends— some,  as  Dalgalrns,  men  of  spe- 
cial mental  gifts,  others  not  so.  Men  liv- 
ing in  the  great  world  also,  taking  part  in 
politics  or  public  life,  leant  on  him  and 
appealed  to  him,  as  well  as  those  whose 
life  was  in  abstract  thought  or  religions  se- 
clusion. To  mention  only  a  few  and  life- 
long friends.  Lord  Blachford,  Lord  Emly, 
and  Mr.  Hope  Scott  were  as  thorough  in 
their  personal  allegiance  to  him  as  Dr. 
Pusey  or  the  present  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 
He  himself  has  described  that  assemblage 
of  qualities  which  constitute  the  perfection 
of  University  retinement,  which  make  up 
the  idea  of  a  '*  gentleman,"  if  not  exactly 
in  the  popular  English  sense,  still  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  perfection  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  social  nature.'*'  He  tells  us 
that  men  may  have  those  qualities  and  yet 
not  be  Christians  ;  or  they  may  have  them 
and  use  the  attractiveness  they  give  simply 
for  good.  "  They  may  subserve  the  edu- 
cation," he  writes,  **  of  a  St.  Francis  of 
Sales  or  a  Cardinal  Pole  ;  they  may  be  the 
limits  of  the  virtue  of  a  Shaftesbury  or  a 
Gibbon.  Basil  and  Julian  were  fellow 
students  at  the  schools  of  Athens  ;  and 
one  became  a  Saint  and  Doctor  of  the 
Church,  the  other  her  scoffing  and  relent- 


*  The  well-known  description  I  refer  to 
oomes  in  Idea  of  a  Universiiy,  2nd  edition,  pp. 
305-9. 


less  foe."  Newman  had  the  qualities  he 
describes — they  were  a  great  part  of  his 
magnetism  ;  they  pervaded  bis  writing:  and 
his  conversation  ;  and  he  used  the  influ- 
ence they  gave  as  St.  Francis  or  Basil 
would  have  used  them,  but  with  greater 
variety  of  gifts  than  either,  and  over  a 
more  heterogeneous  collection  of  disciples. 
Beginning,  then,  at  Oxford  among 
young  men,  his  equals  in  age  many  of 
them,  passing  into  the  comparative  obscu- 
rity of  the  Birmingham  Oratory,  lining 
there  unseen  by  the  world  at  large,  hold- 
ing for  many  years  no  position  of  official 
importance,  his  personality,  in  a  manner 
so  subtle  that  it  is  hard  fully  to  account 
for  it,  made  itself  felt  over  the  whole 
country.  Leading  the  simple  consistent 
life  of  a  priest,  ever  ready  to  help  those 
who  came  to  him  or  wrote  to  him  for 
advice,  shunning  the  crowd,  welcoming 
each  individual,  helping  each  according 
to  his  character  to  love  God  and  to  real- 
ize the  true  end  of  life,  never  seeking  in- 
fluence for  his  own  sake,  thinking  only 
of  those  he  was  helping,  grateful  for 
their  trust,  but  deeply  feeling  its  sacred- 
ness  before  God  and  his  responsibility  for 
the  use  he  made  of  it,  throwing  himself 
into  the  position  of  each  of  those  who 
consulted  him  as  if  each  were  the  only 
one,  he  gained  steadily  in  immediate  in- 
fluence as  life  went  on  ;  while  the  power 
of  good  done,  and  of  a  devoted  life,  as  a 
witness  to  the  unseen  world,  made  its 
way  to  the  crowds  who  form  public  opin- 
ion. It  would  be  hard  to  estimate  the 
number  of  those  who  have  sought  his 
help,  during  the  last  forty  years,  on  their 
road  to  the  Catholic  Church  ;  and  many 
more  have  been  guided  by  him  in  other 
matters.  In  his  measure,  and  allowing 
for  the  difference  of  gifts  and  circum- 
stances, he  carried  out  the  kind  of  work 
done  by  his  own  St.  Philip,  which  early 
in  his  Catholic  life  he  had  spoken  of  as 
the  only  work  he  had  a  call  to  do.  The 
Cardinal's  chief  instruments  were  writing 
and  correspondence,  the  Saint  chose  direct 
conversation  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  work 
was  the  same  in  both  cases.  As  St.  Philip, 
by  his  lore  for  those  who  leant  upon  him, 
and  by  his  personal  character,  drew  all 
men  to  him  for  guidance  and  advice,  win- 
ning respect  and  esteem  from  Jews  and 
Infidels  as  well  as  members  of  the  Church, 
so  did  Newman,  by  the  power  of  his  per- 
sonality, find  himself  the  centre  of  influ- 
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ence  among  vast  numbers/ priesta  and  lay- 
men, non-Catholics  as  well  as  Catholics. 
The  simple  priest  was  by  the  popular 
voice  called  Apostle  of  Rome  ;  the  Eng- 
lish Oiatorian  was,  as  a  representative 
critic  has  expressed  it,  canonized  at  his 
death  by  the  voice  of  the  English  people. 
**  Whether  or  not,"  he  wrote  early  in 
his  Catholic  life,  **  I  can  do  anything  at 
all  in  St.  Philip's  way,  at  least  I  can  do 
nothing  in  any  other.  Neither  by  my 
habits  of  life,  nor  by  vigor  of  age,  am  I 
fitted  for  the  task  of  authority,  or  of  rule, 
or  of  initiation.' '  And  what  was  St.  Phil- 
ip's way  ?  Let  us  read  his  own  beautiful 
account  of  it.  It  describes  his  aspiration 
in  1852  ;  it  describes  the  spirit  of  his 
work  done  in  the  Catholic  Church  forty 
years  later. 

He  lived  in  an  age  as  traitorous  to  the  inter- 
ests of  Catholicism  as  any  that  preceded  it,  or 
can  follow  it.  He  lived  at  a  time  when  pride 
mounted  high,  and  the  senses  held  rule  ;  a 
time  when  kings  and  nobles  never  had  more  of 
state  and  homage,  and  never  less  of  personal 
responsibility  and  peril ;  when  medisaval  win- 
ter was  receding,  and  the  summer  sun  of  civil, 
ization  was  bringing  into  leaf  and  flower  a 
thousand  forms  of  luxurious  enjoyment ;  when 
a  new  world  of  thought  and  beauty  had  opened 
upon  the  human  mind,  in  the  discovery  of  the 
treasures  of  classic  literature  and  art.  He  saw 
the  great  and  the  gifted,  dazzled  by  the  En- 
chantress, and  drinking  in  the  magic  of  her 
song  ;  he  saw  the  high  and  the  wise,  the  stu* 
dent  and  the  artist,  painting,  and  poetry,  and 
sculpture,  and  music,  and  architecture,  drawn 
within  her  range  and  circling  round  the 
abyss ;  he  saw  heathen  forms  mounting 
thence,  and  forming  in  the  thick  air :  —  all  this 
he  saw,  and  he  perceived  that  the  mischief 
was  to  be  met,  not  with  argument,  not  with 
science,  not  with  protests  and*  warnings,  not 
by  the  recluse  or  the  preacher,  but  by  means 
of  the  great  counter-fascination  of  purity  and 
truth. 

He  was  raised  up  to  do  a  work  almost  pecul- 
iar in  the  Church  :  not  to  be  a  Jerome  Savona- 
rola, though  Philip  had  a  true  devotion  toward 
him  and  a  tender  memory  of  his  Florentine 
house  ;  not  to  be  a  St.  Carlo,  though  in  his 
beaming  countenance  Philip  had  recognized 
the  aureole  of  a  saint ;  not  to  be  a  St.  Igna- 
tius, wrestling  with  the  foe,  though  Philip  was 
termed  the  Society's  bell- of  call,  so  many  sub- 
jects did  he  send  to  it ;  not  to  be  a  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  though  Philip  had  longed  to  shed  his 
blood  for  Christ  in  India  with  him  ;  not  to  be 
a  St.  Caietan,  or  hunter  of  souls,  for  Philip 
preferred,  as  he  expreused  it,  tranquilly  to  cast 
in  his  net  to  gain  them  ;  he  preferred  to  yield 
to  the  stream,  and  direct  the  current — which 
he  could  not  stop — of  science,  literature,  art, 
and  fashion,  and  to  sweeten  and  to  sanctify 
what  God  had  made  very  good  and  man  had 
spoilt. 


And  so  he  contemplated  as  the  idea  of  his 
mission,  not  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  nor 
the  exposition  of  doctrine,  nor  the  catechetical 
schoole  :  whatever  was  exact  and  systematic 
pleased  him  not ;  he  put  from  him  monastic 
rule  and  authoritative  speech,  as  David  re- 
fused the  armor  of  his  king.  No  ;  he  would 
be  but  an  ordinary  individual  priest  as  others, 
and  his  weapons  should  be  but  unaffected  hu- 
mility and  unpretending  love.  All  ho  did  was 
to  be  done  by  the  light,  and  fervor,  and  con- 
vincing eloquence  of  his  personal  character 
and  his  easy  conversation.  He  came  to  the 
Eternal  City  and  he  sat  himself  down  there, 
and  his  home  and  his  family  gradually  grew 
up  around  him,  by  the  spontaneous  accession 
of  materials  from  without.  He  did  not  so 
much  seek  his  own  as  draw  them  to  him.  He 
sat  in  his  small  room,  and  they  in  their  gay 
worldly  dresses,  the  rich  and  well-bom  as  weU 
as  the  simple  and  illiterate,  crowded  into  it. 
In  the  midheats  of  summer,  in  the  frosts  of 
winter,  still  was  he  in  that  low  and  narrow 
cell  at  San  Girolamo,  reading  the  hearts  of 
those  who  came  to  him,  and  curing  their  souls* 
maladies  by  the  very  touch  of  his  hand.  .  .  . 

In  the  words  of  his  biographer, ''  he  was  all 
things  to  all  men.  He  suited  himself  to 
noble  and  ignoble,  youifg  and  old,  subjects 
and  prelates,  learned  ana  ignorant,  and  re- 
ceived those  who  were  strangers  to  him  with 
singular  benignity,  and  embraced  them  with 
as  much  love  and  charity  as  if  he  had  been  a 
long  while  expecting  them.  When  he  was 
called  upon  to  be  merry  he  was  so  :  if  there 
was  a  demand  upon  his  sympathy  he  was 
equally  ready.  He  gave  the  name  welcome  to 
all,  caressing  the  poor  equally  with  the  rich, 
and  wearying  himself  to  assist  all  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  his  power.  In  consequence  of  his 
being  so  accessible  and  willing  to  receive  all 
comers  many  went  to  him  every  day,  and  some 
continued  for  the  space  of  thirty,  nay,  forty 
years,  to  visit  him  very  often  both  morning 
and  evening,  so  that  his  room  went  by  the 
agreeable  nickname  of  the  Home  of  Christian 
mirth.  Nay,  people  came  to  him  not  only 
from  all  parts  of  Italy,  but  from  France, 
Spain,  Germany,  and  all  Christendom  ;  and 
even  the  Infidels  and  Jews  who  had  ever  any 
communication  with  him  revered  him  as  a 
holy  man.**  The  first  families  of  Bome,  the 
Massimi,  the  Aldobrandini,  the  Colonna,  the 
Altieri,  the  Yitelleschi,  were  his  friends  and 
his  penitents.  Nobles  of  Poland,  grandees  of 
Spain,  knights  of  Malta,  could  not  leave  Bome 
without  coming  to  him.  Cardinals,  archbish- 
ops and  bishops  were  his  intimates  :  Federigo 
Boromeo  haunted  his  room  and  got  the  name 
of  "  Father  Philip's  soul."  The  Cardinal- 
Archbishops  of  Verona  and  Bologna  wrote 
books  in  his  honor.  Pope  Pius  the  Fourth 
died  in  his  arms.  Lawyers,  painters,  musi- 
cians, physicians,  it  was  the  same  too  with 
them.  Baron  ins,  Zazzara,  and  Bicci  left  the 
law  at  his  bidding  and  joined  his  congrega- 
tion, to  do  its  work,  to  write  the  annals  of  the 
Church,  and  to  die  in  the  odor  of  sanctity. 
Palestrina  had  Father  Philip's  ministrations 
in  his  last  moments.  Animuocia  hung  about 
him  during  life,  sent  him  a    message  after 
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death,  and  was  oondaoted  by  him  throDgh  Pur- 
gatory to  Heaven.  And  who  was  he,  I  eay,  all 
the  while,  but  an  humble  priest,  a  stranger 
in  Borne,  with  no  distinction  of  family  or  let- 
ters, no  claim  of  station  or  of  office,  great  sim- 
ply in  the  attraction  with  which  a  Divine 
Power  had  gifted  him  ?  And  yet  thos  hnmble, 
thus  nn-ennobled,  thus  empty-handed,  he  has 
achieved  the  glorioos  title  of  Apostle  of  Borne. 

Andy  in  drawing  to  a  conclnsion,  the 
present  writer  feels  how  much  he  has  not 
even  touched  on  which  was  essential  to 
the  Cardinal's  influence.  That  unique 
gift  which  made  one  who  was  no  orator 
the  greatest  preacher  of  his  age  ;  his  faith- 
fulness to  his  friends — '*  faithful  and  true," 
as  he  loved  to  say  of  Our  Lord  ;  his  power 
of  resentment  of  injury  done  to  those  he 
loved y  or  to  his  cause  ;  the  attractiveness 
which  came  of  his  sensitivenessy  even  of 


over  sensitiveness  ;  the  combination  of  far- 
seeing  and  dispassionate  wisdom  with  keen 
and  quickly-roused  emotion  ;  his  tender- 
ness for  and  sympathy  with  the  distressed 
in  faithy  which  made  others  even  fear,  at 
times,  lest,  in  meeting  them  half-way,  he 
was  losing  sight  of  the  very  principles  he 
was  in  reality  protecting  ;  the  very  "  de- 
fects of  bis  qualities,"  which  his  closest 
friends  loved  almost  as  they  did  his  virtues 
—  which  made  him  so  truly  human  amid 
his  greatness  ;  these  were  all  part  of  him, 
though  this  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  speak 
of  them  fully.  But  the  thought  of  them 
makes  me  fall  back  upon  the  description 
with  which  1  be^n  as  the  only  true  one, 
that  as  Nirvana  is  Nirvana,  so  Newman  was 
Newman. — Nineteenth  Century. 
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THE  MAN  OF  BLOOD  AND  IHON. 
BiBMABCK  IN  Pbivatb  Lifb.  .  (fiismarck  Intime.) 
By  a  Fellow-Btudent.     Translated  by  James 
Hayward.    New  York  :  Z>.  Appleton  dt  Co. 

So  mnch  has  been  written  aboat  the  great  ex- 
Chancellor  of  Germany,  who  was  so  recently 
displaced  from  his  official  pedestal  by  the  yonng 
Emperor,  that  one  would  fancy  there  was  little 
left  to  be  said.  The  biography  by  Dr.  Bosch 
alone  was  almost  exhanstive,  especially  in  the 
delineation  of  the  man  himself.  But  books 
continue  to  be  printed,  and  seemingly  with  no 
diminution  in  public  demand.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  his  enforced  resignation  hus  had 
much  to  do  with  reviving  keen  interest  in  the 
man,  who  has  not  only  filled  one  of  the  biggest 
places  in  the  political  history  of  the  century, 
but  is  marked  withal  by  so  many  unique  char- 
acteristics. The  volume  before  us  is  little  more 
than  gossip,  Bismarckiana,  but  it  is  very  racy 
gossip,  and  the  anecdotes,  though  many  of 
them  are  retold  for  the  twentieth  time,  are  on 
the  whole  sufficiently  entertaining.  The  book 
is  nominally  written  by  one  who  knew  Bismarck 
well,  but  one  oan*t  help  suspecting  that  this 
is  fictitious.  There  would  have  been  a  finer 
flavor  of  individual  study  and  characterization, 
a  more  ripe  and  subtile  quality  in  the  estimate, 
a  narrative  marked  by  incident  and  anecdote 
fresher  in  tone,  less  discursiveness,  and  less 
use  of  the  compiler's  rake.  But  however  this 
may  be,  there  is  enough  to  interest  the  general 
reader,  who  is  not  over-critical,  and  always 


takes  pleasure  in  a  fresh  rehearsal  of  the  things 
which  have  packed  the  life  of  Bismarck  so  full 
of  dramatic,  as  well  as  of  political  fascination. 
The  author  confines  himself  to  a  study  of  the 
man  mostly,  and  has  but  little  to  say  of  the 
statesman. 

Prince  Otto  von  Bismarck  was  the  son  of  an 
officer  of  hussars  and  a  young  lady  living  at 
Potsdam,  the  daughter  of  a  cabinet  councillor. 
The  garden  of  her  home  was  noted  for  its 
beauty,  and  thither  came  frequently  the  two 
royal  princes  with  their  tutor  (one  of  them  the 
future  Emperor  William).  Prince  William  be- 
came very  fond  of  Louise  Wilhelmino  von 
M 1  and  it  was  in  this  garden  that  a  very  re- 
markable thing  is  said  to  have  occurred.  *'  One 
fine  summer  evening  the  young  prince,  then 
about  five  or  six  years  of  age,  was  in  the  gar- 
den with  his  tall  lady  friend,  and  the  latter, 
seated  on  a  bench,  was  telling  him  some  inter- 
esting stories.  Suddenly  the  garden  bell  rang, 
announcing  a  visitor ;  the  servant  in  atten- 
dance on  the  prince  went  to  see  who  it  was, 

and   returned    to  tell   Frttulein  M that  a 

young  gypsy  girl  wished  to  speak  to  her. 

**  Tbe  yoang  prince  wm  cnrloas  to  know  all  aboot  thia 
gyp9]r,  and  Wilhelmine  told  him  with  a  smile  that  no 
donbt  the  was  coming  to  tell  them  their  fortnnes,  and 
her  heart  beat  qaioklj  at  the  thoaght,  for  yonng  ladies 
of  that  age  are  all  generally  more  or  Icn  fiiper«tition8. 

*'  The  gypsy  girl  was  nshered  ia  to  see  her,  and  a  very 
handsome  specimen  she  was.  She  commenced  by  ad- 
dressing a  solemn  little  compliment  to  Frftaleln  M.— , 
and  then,  after  hmring  studied  the  lines  on  her  hands, 
said: 
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*'  ^  You  will  become  the  wife  of  an  officer  wearing  a 
tiger-skin  covered  with  gilt  omamento,  and  golden 
shoulder-knote  and  tagd.  Bat  yon  won't  be  married  jiiet 
yet,  for  the  trophies  at  the  Brandenburg  Gate  [at  Ber- 
lin] will  first  be  carried  away  dmlng  the  night,  and 
there  will  be  a  war  with  unlucky  consequences  for 
Prussia.'* 

"At  the  first  words  of  the  gypsy,  Frftulein  Wilhel- 
mine  blushed  crimson,  for  there  did  happen  to  be  a 
yonng  officer  of  Hussars  who,  for  some  time  previous- 
ly, had  been  very  assiduous  in  his  visits  to  the  house. 
The  gipsy  continued  : 

'*  *  Your  first  son  will  btcome  a  great  man,  and  will  be 
entitled  Prince.* 

**  Wilhelmine  burst  out  laughing  at  these  wOTds  ; 
the  astonished  little  prince,  however,  did  not  badge, 
and  the  gypsy  girl  went  on  with  her  fortune-telling. 

*'  *He  who  will  bestow  sU  these  dignities  upon  yonr 
son  will  be  a  mighty  Emperor.  And  this  future  Em- 
peror—'here  he  Is  I  * 

"Fr&ulein  Wilhelmine  laughed  still  more  heartily  at 
this ;  but  the  servant,  who  was  present  at  the  whole 
scene,  afterward  told  the  story  with  all  its  details ; 
what  is  still  more  strange,  he  saw  the  fhlfllment  of  all 
thf se  prophecies,  and  died  just  after  the  proclamation 
of  the  Empire  at  YersaiUes.** 

The  anecdotes  of  Bismarok  the  Student  are 
very  characteristic.  On  one  occasion,  at  the 
oniversity,  he  threw  a  bottle  through  the  win- 
dow at  a  student  dinner,  and  was  cited  to  ap- 
pear before  the  rector  by  the  beadle,  where  he 
vent  in  dressing-gown  and  slippers  and  accom- 
panied by  his  big  dog  (his  taste  for  big  dogs  be- 
gan early).    Says  our  raconteur  : 

**  The  rector  was  awaiting  the  culprit  in  his  study. 
What  was  his  astonishment  at  b<  eing  an  enormous  dog 
bound  into  the  room,  with  an  air  which  inspired  but 
little  confidence  I  His  first  care  was  to  ensconce  him- 
self  behind  a  barricade  of  chairs,  after  which,  trying 
to  assume  a  demeanor  suited  to  the  occasion,  he  asked 
Bismarck  what  he  wanted. 

"  *  He  I  I  want  nothing,*  was  the  reply.  *  It  is  yon, 
it  appears,  who  have  something  to  say  to  me,  seeing 
that  you  have  sent  me  this  *^Dominus  de  Bismarck 
citatus  est.  '*  * 

**  The  rector,  whose  bearing  had  been  anything  but 
dignified  fince  the  entry  of  the  mastiff,  now  began  to 
recover  his  self-possession. 

** '  Sir,*  he  said,  *  in  the  first  place  I  condemn  you 
to  pay  a  fine  of  five  thalers  for  ha\'ing  brought  Uiat 
animal  here ;  and,  secondly,  will  you  be  good  enough 
to  explain  how  it  was  that  bottle  came  to  be  thrown 
throuuh  the  window  of  the  **  Golden  Crown  **  Hotel  last 
evening,  of  which  I  have  therpieces  here  ?  * 

" '  Mein  Oott,  fir  I  The  bottle  probably  fiew  out  of 
the  window  of  itself.* 

*•  *  Yon  know  very  well  that  a  bottle  cannot  fiy  of  itself  t 
and^that  some  one  must  have  thrown  it.* 

"  Perhaps  so,  sir.* 

**  *  There  is  no  perhaps  about  it.  Please  to  be  more 
explicit.* 

"  *  Well,  then  ;  it  probably  happened  somewhat  in 
this  way.'  And,  seizing  a  burly  inkstand  standing  on 
the  di'»k,  Bismarck  made  as  if  he  would  hurl  it  at  the 
poor  rector*s  head. 

**  The  latter,  however,  fearing  to  see  the  projectile  fiy 


from  the  ^young  man*s  hand,  hastened  to  dismiss  him, 
and  the  fine,  it  would  appear,  was  never  paid.*' 

On  leaving  the  university  he  settled  down  on 
his  father's  estate  for  a  while,  and  was  noted  for 
his  innumerable  wild  pranks  which  set  the 
whole  country  tallung.  During  his  short 
career  in  the  cavalry  of  the  Landwehr  and  his 
earlier  diplomatic  experience  the  same  reckless- 
ness and  love  of  practical  joking  abounded  in 
his  life,  and  his  name  got  to  be  a  by-word. 
When  a  delegate  to  the  Federal  Diet  at  Frank- 
fort,  his  landlord  refused  to  provide  a  bell  com- 
municating with  his  servant's  room.  The 
young  delegate's  resources  were  equal  to  the 
situation. 

A  few  days  later  the  whole  house' was  turned  topsy- 
turvy. A  loud  report  of  firearms  was  heard  to  proceed 
from  the  delegate*s  room.  The  landlord,  frightened  to 
death,  rushed  up  to  his  lodger*s  apartments,  and  burst- 
ing, all  out  of  breath,  into  Bismarck's  study,  found  him 
seated  at  his  desk  before  a  great  pile  uf  documents  and 
calmly  smoking  his  big  pipe.  There  was  a  pistol  lying  on 
the  table,  still  smoking  at  the  bairel. 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  what  has  happened  ?'*  asked 
the  frightened  landlord,  more  dead  than  alive. 

*'  Nothing,  nothing,**  answered  Bismarck  quietly. 
^*  Don*t  disturb  yourself ;  I  was  only  calling  my  servant. 
It  is  a  very  harmless  signal,  to  which  yon  will  have  to  ac- 
custom yourself,  for  no  doubt  I  aball  want  oftentimes  to 
use  it  again.** 

The  bell  was  fixed  up  next  day. 

Bismarck  always  had  a  premonition  of  his 
coming  greatness.  A  Swedish  officer,  Count 
Bodolph  Tomerhjelm,  with  whom  he  was  inti'* 
mate  in  his  younger  days,  is  responsible  for 
this  story.  CJonvcrsing  on  German  politics,  he 
dilated  on  the  weak  condition  of  a  fragmentary 
Germany.  Bismarck  dwelt  upon  the  weak  con- 
stitution of  the  country,  and  explained  what 
grand  results  would  be  achieved  if  it  could  only 
be  united.  All  at  once  he  was  carried  away  by 
a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  and  with  hair  bristling 
(he  had  some  at  that  time  !)  and  eyes  lit  up  with 
a  strange  fire,  he  exclaimed  : 
^  ' '  But  I  will  be  the  saviour  of  my  country  ; 
from  all  these  fragments  I  will  make  a  har- 
monious whole  ;  and  one  day  Germany  will  be 
a  great  and  powerful  empire.' ' 

Now  that  the  thing  has  been  accomplished, 
one  might  very  well  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
story,  if  it  were  not  that  it  comes  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  mouth  of  Bodolph  Tomerhjelm, 
who  is  not  a  Carman. 

Bismarck's  bold  and  aggressive  nature  was 
shown  in  his  wooing  of  Fri&ulein  von  Puttkam- 
mer.  He  had  known  her  but  a  very  brief  period 
when  he  proceeded  to  take  the  fortress  by 
storm,  as  the  young  lady  showed  she  was  not 
averse  to  his  attentions.    "  The  good  people 
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were  natnrallj  much  sarprised  at  a  direct  at- 
tack like  this  ;  they  wore  very  simple  folk,  lead- 
ing a  very  quiet  life,  and  they  were  rather 
frightened  at  the  repatation  for  high  lifing 
which  the  candidate  enjoyed. 

**  As,  however,  their  daughter  intimated  in 
discreet  terms  that  she  did  not  look  upon  the 
young  gentleman  with  an  unfavorable  eye,  and 
as  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  young  man's 
parents  had  a  reputation  as  good  as  their  son's, 
Herr  von  Pnttkammer  decided  not  to  hurry 
matters,  either  in  one  direction  or  the  other. 
Consequently  he  wrote  to  young  Bismarck,  in- 
Titing  him  to  come  and  see  them. 

"  Every  one  did  their  best  at  Reinfeld  to  give 
the  visitor  a  suitable  reception  ;  Frftulein  von 
Puttkammer*s  parents  put  on  an  air  of  grave 
solemnity,  and  the  young  lady  stood  with  eyes 
modestly  bent  upon  the  ground,  when  Bis- 
marck, on  alighting,  threw  his  arms  round  his 
sweetheart's  neck  and  embraced  her  vigorously 
before  anybody  had  time  to  tell  him  that  his 
conduct  was  hardly  proper  and  correct.  The 
result  was,  however,  an  immediate  betrothal. 

'  *  Prince  Bismarck  is  very  fond  of  telling  this 
tale,  and  he  is  careful  always  to  finish  the  story 
by  this  reflection  :  *  And  you  have  no  idea  what 
this  lady  has  made  of  me.' " 

His  tremendous  power  of  work  began  early 
in  life,  and  though  he  could  play  with  equal 
Tim,  it  took  a  large  number  of  secretaries  to 
keep  up  with  his  great  brain  and  iron  constitu- 
tion. *'  Barely  was  he  in  bed  before  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Even  at  Kissingen, 
when  he  was  undergoing  treatment  for  reducing 
his  corpulence,  he  was  at  his  desk  until  two 
and  sometimes  three  o'clock  in  the  mominp:. 
going  through  his  state  documents— busying 
himself,  in  short,  about  the  affairs  of  the  state 
— reading  and  answering  his  correspondence. 
At  Berlin  he  always  kept  his  subordinates  up 
*  till  two  in  the  morning,  both  the  high  function- 
aries and  the  subalterns,  and  on  Sundays  they 
had  to  be  in  attendance  up  to  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  This  rule  was  especially  applicable 
to  those  of  his  assistants  who  were  employed  in 
writing  or  deciphering  despatches. 

"  When  working  through  the  night  like  this 
it  was  Bismarck's  custom  to  swallow  occasional 
mouthf  nls  of  a  broth  made  of  green  wheat,  and 
now  and  then  a  glass  of  champagne  ;  and  he 
would  lie  in  bed  till  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  thus  securing  from  eight  and  a 
half  hours  to  nine  hours  of  sleep. 

"  Four  detectives  were  in  constant  attendance 
on  the  great  Chancellor  ;  and  when  he  travelled 
he  was  always  accompanied  by  eight  men  and 


an  inspector,  who  never  lost  sight  of  him. 
During  his  last  stay  at  Kissingen  these  men, 
who  were  always  in  private  clothes,  were  quar- 
tered in  two  lodges  close  to  the  castle." 

However  reckless  and  impetuous  in  other 
personal  matters,  Prince  Bismarck  appears  to 
have  been  a  model  husband  and  father,  and  his 
private  life  has  been  full  of  the  purest  felicity. 
When  away  from  home,  his  letters  to  his  wife 
were  full  of  the  deepest  tenderness  and  longing 
to  return,  and  some  of  them  which  have  been 
published  are  exquisite  expressions  of  conjugal 
devotion. 

There  are  many  anecdotes  of  the  great  Chan- 
cellor's brusqueness  and  impatience,  his 
haughty  superiority  to  all  those  of  lower  and 
often  equal  rank.  His  reception  of  Dr. 
Schweninger,  whom  he  had  called  in  to  treat 
him  for  growing  corpulence  which  threatened 
his  life,  is  a  good  sample,  but  in  this  case  he 
caught  a  Tartar  : 

**  Having  heard  of  the  marveJloni  cnres  which  Dr. 
Schweninger  had  effected,  h«  sent  for  the  famona  prac- 
titioner. Thi<  itirred  op  a  great  hobbnb  in  Pmstia, 
where  thia  Bavarian  doctor  waa  regarded  with  a  jealooa 
eye.  Bat  this  will  be  referred  to  farther  on.  At  all 
events,  Schweninger  waited  npon  Prince  Bismarck,  and 
he  listened  to  the  account  which  the  patient  had  to  give 
of  bla  malady.  The  doctor,  however,  waa  not  snfflcient- 
]y  enlightened  by  the  sick  man'a  account  of  himself, 
and  he  plied  him  with  qaes tion  after  question.  At  first 
Bismarck  answered  with  the  bei>t  grace  possible,  but  as 
the  doctor*B  intenogations  were  multiplied  he  lost  his 
patience  entirely,  and  broke  out  with  : 

**  *  Come,  now  1  haven *t  yon  nearly  done  cross-examin- 
ing me  t  Ton  are  begiuninfl:  to  irritiite  me  with  all 
these  questions,  which  appear  to  me  to  have  no  end.* 

**  *  Just  as  your  Hichneas  pleases,*  replied  the  doctor. 
*  Bat  I  must  inform  you  that  if  yon  want  to  be  cured 
withonthaving  to  answer  questions  yon  would  do  better 
to  go  to  a  horse  doctor.  Thpse  people  are  accustomed 
to  treat  their  patients  without  putting  any  questions  to 
them.' 

**  At  these  words  the  Chancellor  Jumped  up  from  hla 
chair  in  a  rage,  and  almost  snnihllati'd  his  interrogator 
with  his  furious  glances.  Schweninger  remarked  after- 
ward that  '  if  his  eyes  had  been  pistols  I  should  have 
been  shot  dead  npon  the  spot*  But  the  doctor  knew 
his  man,  and  did  not  flinch  ;  he  met  the  Mvage  glances 
of  hie  patient  with  a  steady  eye,  until  the  prince  grew 
gradually  calmer,  and  prei^ently  the  latter  reseated  him- 
self,  and  said,  in  the  quietest  tone  Imaginable  : 

"  *  Very  well,  question  me  then  if  }ou  must,  but  get  It 
over  aa  soon  aa  you  can.  I  may  vrntnre,  however,  to 
hope  that  your  talent  as  a  physician  will  be  at  least  aa 
remarkable  as  the  rudeness  which  you  have  just  fhown 
me.' 

**  Schweninger  then  continued  hia  examination,  and 
the  treatment  he  prescribed  for  his  patient  was  a  complete 
auoceas. 


»» 


Apropos  of  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  which  set- 
tled the  relative  preponderance  of  Prussia  and 
Austria  in  Oermanic  affairs,  Bismarck  was  ter- 
ribly agitated  during  the  fight,  and  he  wandered 
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about  in  agony,  obliyidos  to  ballets.  **  Certain 
hifltorians  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  he 
kept  a  loaded  revolver  in  his  holster  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  blowing  his  brains  out  if  the 
Anstrians  had  won  the  day.  Presently  he  fell 
in  with  Von  Moltke,  who  was  quietly  looking 
on  at  the  fight.  Being  anxious  to  arrive  at  an 
idea  of  the  exact  state  of  affairs,  he  pulled  out 
his  cigar-case,  in  which  only  two  '  londres ' 
were  left— one  of  them  extra  good,  and  the 
other  of  very  inferior  quality.  He  handed  the 
case  to  Yon  Moltke,  who,  after  examining  the 
cigars  for  a  long  time,  silently  helped  himself 
to  the  best. 

'*  That  was  enough  for  the  Chancellor,  and  he 
remarked  to  some  one  at  hand  : 

"  '  When  I  saw  Von  Moltke  use  such  deliber- 
ation in  choosing  his  cigar,  and  above  all  when 
he  chose  the  best,  I  knew  that  was  a  sign  that 
things  were  going  well  with  us.'  " 

The  imperial  enemy  who  owed  to  Bismarck 
more  than  to  any  other  man  his  humiliation 
and  downfall  seems  to  have  inspired  in  the 
German  statesman  a  strangely  commingled  feel- 
ing of  pity,  disdain,  and  aversion.  When  Am- 
bassador at  Paris,  he  was  much  underrated  by 
Napoleon,  who  did  not  see  the  profound  astute- 
ness and  daring  which  lay  behind  his  blunt,  care- 
less manner,  a  manner  believed  by  intimates  to 
have  been  in  part  assumed  as  a  mask.  But  the 
Empress  Eugenie  saw  more  shrewdly  and  warned 
her  husband  of  the  power  which  was  hidden 
underneath.     The  present  compiler  tells  us  : 

**  BUuurck  was  one  of  the  flnt  to  bear  of  the  death  of 
Napoleon  III.;  he  even  knew  of  it  before  the  Bmperor 
William.  The  following  is  ibe  conversation  he  bad 
with  his  wife  on  the  subject,  in  the  presence  of  a  Ger- 
man merchant  who  bad  a  house  of  Imiiiness  at  Mel- 
bourne, and  who  was  taking  breakfast  with  them  at  the 
time. 

**  The  meal  was  nearly  over  when  a  messenger  arrived 
with  a  dispatch,  addressed  to  the  Chancellor  by  the 
German  Ambassador  in  London.  Bismsrck  took  the 
message,  laid  it  on  tbe  table,  put  on  his  eye-glasses,  and 
•gain  took  up  the  telegram  and  read  it  attentivelj. 
After  having  got  ihroogh  it,  he  turned  to  his  wife  and 
said: 

**  *  I  told  you  Napoleon  would  not  get  over  Uie  opera- 
tion.   He  died  this  morning.* 

"  And  then  addres>ing  ihe  messenger,  he  asked  him 
whether  the  telegram  had  been  communicated  to  his 
lfaje«ty. 

'*  *  No,  your  Highness,  it  has  not.* 

*<  *  Very  well,  then.     Tou  will  t^ke  it  to  him  at  occe.* 

**  When  the  man  had  gone  out  the  princess  said  to  her 
husband : 

'"  I  8upp3se  yon  will  weir  moummg  for  Napoleon, 
Otto?' 

**  Bismarck  replied  that  Napoleon  was  a  worthy  man 
enough,  but  too  weak ;  that  he  was  Incapable  of  for- 
getting a  service  rendered  him  ;  and  that  he  had  only 
deceived  tiim  (Bisnurck)  once— that  wjs  on  a  certain 


day  In  1866,  after  the  battle  of  Koniggratx,  when  be 
telegraphed  that  if  the  Prussians  entered  Vienna  he 
would  declare  war  against  them. 

*'  *  I  have  never  forgiven  him  for  that,*  added  Bis- 
marck ;  *  but,  at  any  rate,  he  baa  been  cruelly  puniaited 
in  his  turn.'  " 

Our  author  has  much  to  say  about  Bismarck 
in  the  Beichstag,  where  he  fought  many  a  battle 
of  intellectual ''  give  and  take,"  which  seems  to 
have  worried  him  as  much  as  any  of  the  Tiois- 
situdps  of  Sadowa  or  Sedan,  at  least  for  the 
moment.  Herr  Bichter,  one  of  the  opponents 
whom  Bismarck  dreaded  the  most,  seems  to 
have  been  a  thorn  in  hia  side.  The  following 
description  of  one  of  these  oratorical  duels  is 
amusing  : 

"  While  Bichter  is  speaking,  Bismarck  appears  to  be 
the  victim  of  lively  emotion.  Hia  face  changes  color— 
from  very  pale  at  first  it  becomes  crimson— his  eyes  seem 
to  be  starting  from  his  head,  and  they  »hine  with  a  mel- 
ancholy lostre.  He  then  clutches  his  pencil  convulsively, 
and  jots  down  hurried  notes  upon  his  paper.  Sometimes 
he  tries  to  Join  in  the  general  hilarity,  but  his  laogh  has 
something  forced  and  harsh  about  it.  Suddenly  he  jumps 
up  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar  caused  by  Ricbter's  speech, 
and  pulls  down  the  skirts  of  his  tunic  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  is  preparing  himself  for  a  severe  tussle,  and  his 
chest  heaves  and  expands  with  violent  throbs,  as  if  he 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  fetching  his  breath.  But 
while  ho  is  looking  at  the  audience  and  taking  the  meas- 
ure of  his  opponent,  he  regains  the  mastery  of  himself, 
and  his  temper  changes  suddenly.  His  gsy  bnmor  gets 
the  upper  hand  again,  and  a  smile  lights  np  his  counte- 
nance :  he  is  cool  and  self  possessed  once  more,  and  he 
replies  to  his  adversary  in  a  Jocniar  style,  doing  all  he 
can  to  make  fun  of  him  and  turn  the  lan^h  against  him. 
He  begins  by  scoffing,  in  a  pleasant  way,  at  Herr  Richter's 
political  ideas— every  arrow  is  well  aimed*  and  every 
stroke  tells ;  and  the  gayer  Bismarck  grows,  so  much 
the  more  does  Richter  get  gloomy  and  cross.  From  time 
to  time  the  latter  is  heard  to  mutter  in  a  low  voice, 
^  That*s  ali  nonsense  I  *  and  he  throws  himself  back  in 
his  chair  and  directs  furious  glances  toward  the  Minis- 
terial bench.  Then  when  he  has  worked  bimseir  np  to  a 
good  pitch  of  excitement,  his  neighbor  (Traeger,  the 
poet  of  the  Oartenlaubs)  says  a  word  to  him,  and  be  re- 
lap- es  into  a  smile.'* 

One  of  the  most  amusing  anecdotes  in  this 
collection  of  gossip  is  apropos  of  Victor  Hugo, 
and  it  argues  an  eicess  of  frank  egotism,  which 
even  the  great  French  poet  and  novelist,  lofty 
as  he  was  in  conceit,  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  suspected  of.  It  is  exceedingly  character- 
istic of  the  author  of  '*  Les  Miserables. "  Hugo 
is  said  to  have  sent  the  Iron  Chancellor  a  con- 
gratulatory address  on  the  latter  having  attained 
his  seventieth  birthday.  The  address  was, 
"  victor  Hugo  to  Otto  Bismarck/'  and  it  was  as 
follows : 

*'  The  giant  salutes  the  giant !  the  enemy  salutes  the 
enemy  I  the  friend  sends  his  greeting  to  the  friend  !  I 
bate  yon  cruelly,  fur  you  have  hnmlUated  France.  I 
love  yon,  because  I  am  greater  than  you.  Ton  kepi 
silence  when  my  eighty  yuars  sounded  from  the  btlfry 
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of  my  glory  ;  bat  I  epeak  nowt  befante  the  stolen  clock 
which  Btanda  npon  your  dei>k  refiisee  to  annonnce  to 
yoa  that  yonr  iereDtieth  year  has  come.  I  am  eighty, 
yon  are  seventy ;  eight  for  me  and  seven  for  yon,  and 
hnmanity  in  shape  of  a  zero  behind  us  I 

**  If  yoa  and  I  were  united  in  one  person,  the  history 
of  the  world  woald  be  ended.  Tou  the  body,  I  the  mind, 
yoa  the  dond,  I  the  lightning;  yoa  the  power,  I  the 
glory  I 

**  Which  is  the  greatest  of  the  two— the  conqneror  or 
the  conquered  f    Neither  is  greatest. 

**  The  poet  is  greater  than  either,  becanse  he  sings 
of  both.  Great  men  are  nothing  bnt  what  the  poet  makes 
them  ;  they  onl7  seem  to  be  what  they  really  are. 

**  Bnt  yon,  yon  are  great,  for  yoa  know  not  whaf  fear  is. 
Therefore  I,  the  poet,  offer  my  hand  to  yon,  the  great 
man. 

**  France  trembles,  Germany  trembler,  Bnrope  trembles, 
all  the  world  trembles.  And  we  two  only  are  great.  Nod 
yonr  head,  and  I  will  do  the  same,  and  the  great  nnion  of 
the  peoples,  the  everlasting  peace  will  be  an  accomplish- 
ed fact.  Hugo.** 

**  Bismarck  coontersigned  this  letter  as  follows  : 

••Otto:  Adieu T 

AmoDg  the  oharaoteristios  of  one  many-sided 
in  his  greatness  is  said  to  be  his  great  capacity 
for  drinking.  The  stories  of  his  potations  are 
Gargantuan,  worthy  of  Babelais.  A  drinker 
who  wonld  often  mix  champagne,  brandy, 
claret,  Bargnndy,  and  beer  in  a  mighty  goblet 
and  toss  it  off  at  a  breath  is  to  be  looked  on 
with  awe.  An  achievement  of  the  bibnlous 
sort  is  told  as  follows  : 

^^  Binnarck's  promotion  to  the  grade  of  honorary  colone* 
of  the  7th  Rf^iment  of  Oulravsiers  gave  cnrrency  to  a  story 
far  too  interesting  to  be  overlooked. 

••  Following  the  cnstom  in  vogoe  in  the  German  army* 
as  soon  as  he  was  promoted  he  went  to  inspect  his  regi- 
ment, and  the  officers  invited  him  to  the  traditional  •  din- 
ner of  welcome,*  a  meal  which  n»nally  wonnd  up  with 
an  enormons  consnmption  of  liqnor. 

•*  The  officers  of  the  regiment,  every  one  of  them  giants, 
all  promised  themselves  a  rare  bit  of  fnn  at  the  flgnre 
their  new  colonel  wonld  cat  on  receiving  the  hnge  tankard 
filled  with  champainie,  which  had  to  be  drained  to  the 
last  drop  to  the  health  of^e  regiment.  They  said 
among  themselves  that  Bismarck,  a  diplomatist  and  no 
military  man,  wonld  never  be  able  to  accomplish  this 
feat.  •  And  we,'  they  added,  •  will  bhow  him  how  to  do 
It.* 

••  Bnt  they  reckoned  withont  their  host 

••  When  the  cloth  was  removed  the  servants  bronght  the 
glasses,  several  bottles  of  champagne,  and  the  said  tank- 
ard, which  they  filled  to  the  brim  and  placed  with  some 
ceremony  in  fh>nt  of  the  illnstrions  gnest. 

••  Put  on  his  goard  by  some  roguish  glances  which  he  saw 
directed  toward  him,  Bi«marck  began  to  see  that  he 
wonld  liave  to  maintain  the  repntatiun  which  he  gained  as 
a  stndent  Bislng,  then,  at  a  given  moment,  he  proposod 
a  warm  toast  to  the  welfare  of  the  regiment,  and— presto! 
—he  emptied  the  tankard  at  a  i-ingle  draught,  although 
it  contained  almost  as  mnch  as  two  bottles  of  champagne. 
He  then  resamed  his  seat  and  b^gian  conversing  in  the 
quietest  possible  manner,  a«  if  nothing  oat  of  the  ordinary 
way  had  happened.  Bnt  his  hosts  could  not  take  thdr 
eyes  off  him  now,  for  he  had  grown  considerably  In  their 
estimation.   What  was  their  astonishment,  a  few  mlnntes 


later,  when  in  the  calmest  voice  he  requested  that  his  lit- 
tle jug  might  be  refilled.  The  excitement  increased  to 
delirium.** 

Some  of  the  stories  told  are  at  first  sight  a 
little  apocryphal,  but  on  the  whole  they  hang 
very  well  together,  and  are  consistent  with  the 
received  characteristics  of  the  great  German 
statesman.  Certainly  they  oonstitnte  amasing 
reading.  An  appendix,  apparently  added  by 
the  translator,  gives  evidence  of  careless  edit- 
ing, as  some  of  the  Bismarckiana  given  are  the 
same  anecdotes  retold  in  different  language. 
Snoh  a  blonder  is  worse  than  careless,  it  is 
stupid. 

NEW  N0VBL3. 

Thb  Rajah*s  Heib.  a  Novel.  Philadelphia  i 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Blind  Fatb.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Alexander, 
author  of  ''The  Wooing  0*t,"  *' ALife  In- 
terest," etc.    New  York  :  Henry  HoU  dt  Co, 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Indian  Mutiny 
occurred  nearly  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  that 
innumerable  books  have  been  written  based  on 
its  remarkable  episodes,  the  incidents  of  that 
great  drama  do  not  lose  their  interest.  It  is 
estimated  that  more  than  two  hnndred  novels 
have  been  written  based  in  some  degree  on  the 
events  of  the  Mutiny,  and  still  they  come. 
*•  The  Bajah*s  Heir**  is  one  of  the  latest  of  the 
brood,  and  by  no  means  one  of  the  worst,  though 
certainly  not  one  of  the  best.  The  story  is  told 
with  some  skill,  and  the  knowledge  of  Indian 
life  displayed  indicates  personal  contact  with 
the  wonderful  phases  of  both  Anglo'-Indian  and 
native  society  in  the  great  viceroyalty  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  hero  of  the  fiction  is  pre- 
sumed at  the  outset  to  be  a  yonng  Englishman 
(for  he  is  trained  as  such),  but  turns  out  to  be 
the  son  and  heir  of  an  Indian  rajah,  to  whose 
rule  he  succeeds.  The  wonderful  series  of  in- 
cidents by  which  he  is  enabled  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  holding  an  important  section  of 
Upper  India  lo^al  to  the  English,  do  not  offend 
our  sense  of  probability,  for  India  is  the  land 
of  wonders.  Indian  life  permits  a  wide  range 
of  the  fancy.  The  characters  appear  to  be  well 
conceived  and  true  to  the  lines  marked  out  for 
them,  whether  Hindu  or  English,  and  many  of 
the  descriptions  are  vivid  and  taking.  But 
after  all  such  novels  are  stories  of  adventure 
and  not  of  character,  and  we  do  not  expect 
quite  the  same  sense  of  people  as  individualities 
which  we  look  for  in  stories  of  English  or  Con- 
tinental life.  The  anonymons  writer  has  made 
a  readable  book,  beyond  which  it  is  not  need- 
ful to  discuss  her  art  or  method. 
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*'  Blind  Fate*'  is  not  one  of  the  best  things 
from  the  pen  of  a  very  clever  and  deservedly 
popular  writer,  but  it  is  assuredly  worthy  of  a 
reputation.  Mrs.  Alexander  is  one  of  the  fie 
tion-mongers  who  knows  how  to  use  incidents 
sensational  in  themselves  with  a  quiet  and  easy 
art  which  subdues  the  crude  and  ragged  edge 
of  things.  The  story  turns  on  a  very  mysteri- 
ous murder,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  un- 
ravelled is  far  more  natural  and  less  a  strain  on 
credulity  than  that  familiar  to  the  novel -reader 
in  Gaboriau  and  Boisgobey.  Mabel  CoUender, 
the  wife  of  an  English  colonel,  is  found  dead 
in  her  bed,  and  suspicion,  though  it  falls  on  a 
certain  Bandal  Egerton,  who  had  compromised 
her  by  his  attentions,  and  on  rude  sailors  who 
had  visited  the  port,  is  never  directed  till  the 
very  last  to  the  real  slayer,  her  own  husband. 
We  shall  nut  attempt  to  indicate  to  the  reader 
the  causes  for  the  murder,  or  the  natural  chain 
of  influences  which  induced  a  good  though 
somewhat  narrow-minded  man  to  kill  a  good 
though  weak-minded  woman.  The  reader  will 
find  in  the  nexus  of  causes,  however,  a  good 
deal  of  human  nature  and  sufficient  inherent 
probability.  The  mise  en  sckie  of  the  narrative 
is  arranged  with  marked  skill,  and  the  different 
personages  are  simple  every-day  people,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  homely  and  sympathetic  in 
their  traits.  The  character  of  the  detective, 
Luke  Dillon,  is  quite  a  little  masterpiece  in  its 
way. 

A  TYPICAL  MODERN  SCHOOL  BOOK. 

Am  East  Method  fob  Beoinnebs  in  Latin. 
By  Albert  Harkness,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
in  Brown  University.  New  York,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago :  American  Book  Company,  From 
the  press  of  Z>.  Apphlon  dt  Co, 

Professor  Harkness  is  one  of  the  best  known 
Latinists  of  this  country,  and  his  name  is  of 
wide  repute  in  connection  with  various  classical 
texts.  He  has  pursued  in  this  manual  for  be- 
ginners the  modern  method  with  some  modifi- 
cations. It  is  designed  as  a  practical  guide  in 
reading,  writing,  and  speaking  Latin,  and  ap- 
proaches the  language  on  the  familiar  side, 
somewhat  after  the  Ollendorf  plan.  The  very 
first^  lesson  introduces  the  young  student  with 
complete  sentences,  and  he  is  familiarized  with 
grammar  and  vocabulary  in  the  easiest  possible 
way.  The  exercises  are  colloquies,  with  trans- 
lations from  English  into  Latin  and  vice  versa. 
The  progress  from  simple  to  more  complex 
construction  is  admirably  carried  out,  and  while 
the  pupil  at  no  time  has  unnecessary  strain  laid 


on  him,  he  is  put  on  his  mettle  to  master  eaeh 
stage  thoroughly  as  he  goes.  The  reading  les- 
sons in  the  latter  part  of  the  book  are  taken 
from  Caesar,  while  the  earlier  exercises  are  col- 
loquial and  use  words  such  as  come  up  in 
every-day  use.  In  plan  and  execution  one  can 
hardly  fancy  a  better  book  for  beginners  in 
Latin.  Perhaps,  indeed,  following  the  new 
methods  of  making  the  road  to  learning  as  easy 
as  possible,  it  does  not  sufficiently  call  on 
energy  and  work  in  the  pupil.  But  this  fault 
is  ono  that  the  mass  of  teachers  and  scholars 
will  not  be  disposed  to  exaggerate.  The  text  is 
elaborately  illustrated  with  cuts,  plain  and 
colored,  showing  celebrated  persons,  places, 
social  scenes,  houses  and  temples,  etc.,  in  an- 
cient Borne  and  Greece.  These  are  not,  in 
most  cases,  specially  related  to  the  text,  but 
they  serve  to  interest  the  eye  and  attention  of 
the  student.  The  book  is  beautifully  done 
typographically,  and  a  credit  to  the  Appleton 
press.  It  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  high  art 
applied  to  the  making  and  execution  of  modem 
school-books. 

THE  PHANTOM  RIVAL. 

John  Walter  sat  in  his  library  one  afternoon 
in  the  early  summer,  lost  in  thought,  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  winged  Assyrian  bull 
that  stared  at  him  in  bronze  from  the  other 
side  of  the  book- heaped  table.  Nor  did  the 
arrow-heads  of  the  plaster  cast  before  him  on 
an  easel,  the  replica  of  a  rare  Babylonian  find 
sent  him  by  his  friend,  the  great  archieologist 
Heinrichs,  meet  more  than  a  vacant  look.  The 
thousands  of  volumes  that  made  the  costly  bur. 
den  of  his  bookcases  had  become  dumb  to  one 
of  the  most  active- minded  scholars  of  his  time— 
a  chaos  of  parchment  and  paper,  of  ink  and 
paper  and  leather.  What  was  it  to  him  that  he 
was  master  of  a  dozen  langu^iges,  living  and 
dead  ;  that  learned  societies  in  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world  were  proud  to  bear  his  name  on 
their  rolls  of  membership.  He  was  now  suffer- 
ing that  from  which  no  glory  and  honor  could 
save  him,  the  poignant  anguish  of  knowing  that 
the  heart  of  the  woman  who  was  his  before  the 
world  was  a  sealed  book  which  would  never 
open  its  sweet  pages.  The  serene  student,  to 
whom  riches  had  come  by  heritage,  to  whom 
fame  had  come  by  virtue  of  the  intellectual  pas- 
sion that  during  forty  years  had  made  his  toil  a 
labor  of  love,  had  fallen  from  his  airy  heights 
and  been  made  to  kiss  the  dust,  where  myriads 
before  him,  from  prince  to  peasant,  had  rent 
their  garments.  That  which  he  craved  most 
was  utterly  beyond  his  reach. 


1890. 
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The  fortbooming  number  of  the  Aaiatic 
Quarterly  Beview  contains  an  article  by  Mr. 
Hyde  Clarke  on  the  diplomatic  history  of 
what  is  now  called  the  Behring  Sea  qnestion 
from  1790,  including  the  proceedings  of  Pitt, 
Canning,  and  Wellington.  It  also  refers  to 
the  new  policy  affecting  our  Indian  and  Aus; 
tralian  empires  consequent  on  the  opening  up 
of  the  Northern  Pacific.  In  the  same  journal 
Mr.  H.  H.  Risley  has  an  article  on  German 
colonial  aspirations,  under  the  title  of  *'  The 
Idea  of  a  Greater  Germany,"  the  result  of  a 
special  study  of  the  subject  and  interviews 
with  leading  German  statesmen  and  others. 

In  the  forthcoming  yolnme  of  the  ''Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography,"  which  extends 
from  Hailes  to  Harriott.  Mr.  J.  M.  Rigg  writes 
on  Sir  Matthew  Hale  and  on  Count  Anthony 
Hamilton  ;  the  Rev.  Alexander  Gtordon  on  the 
"  ever  memorable"  John   Hales  and  Robert 
Hall,  the  Baptist  preacher ;  Mr.  Francis  Dar- 
win,  F.R.S.,  on  Stephen  Hales,  the  naturalist ; 
Canon  Perry  on  Bishop  Joseph  Hall ;    Mr. 
G.  T.  Bettany  on  Marshall  Hall,  the  physiol- 
ogist ;  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  on  Henry  Hallam 
and  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  metaphysician ; 
Mr.  R.  L.  Poole  on  Robert  Hallam,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  ;   Miss  A.  M.  Gierke   on  Edmund 
Halley  ;  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  on  J.  O.  Halliwell- 
Phillipps  ;  Professor  J.  K.  Laughton  on  Em- 
ma, Lady  Hamilton  ;  Mr.  S.  Rawson  Gardiner 
on  James  Hamilton,  Duke  of  Hamilton  ;  Mr. 
T.  G.  Law  on  John  Hamilton,  Archbishop  of 
St   Andrews  ;  Dr.  ^neas  Maokay  on  Patrick 
Hamilton,  the   Scottish   martyr ;  Dr.  W.  A. 
Greenhill  on  Bishop  Hamilton,  of  Salisbury  ; 
Mr.  R.  E.  Anderson  on  Sir  William  Rowan 
Hamilton,  the  mathematician  ;  the  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Hooper  on  Dr.  Henry  Hammond  ;   Mr. 
C.  H.  Firth  on  John  Hampden  ;   Mr.  Fuller 
Maitland  and  Mr.  Barclay  Squire  on  Handel  ; 
Canon  Overton  on  Archdeacon  Hannah  ;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Hamilton  on  Bishop  Han- 
nington  ;  Mr.  G.  F.  Russell  Barker  on  Jonas 
Han  way,  Lord  Chancellor  Harcourt,  and  Robert 
Harley,  first  Earl  of  Oxford  ;  the  Rev.  Will- 
iam  Hunt  on  Hardecanute  and  Harold  ;  Mr. 
H.  Manners  Chichester  on  Viscount  Hardinge, 
of  Lahore  ;  Mr.  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare  on  Augus- 
tus William  and  Julius  Charles  Hare  ;  Mr. 
Francis  Espinasse  on  Hargreaves,  inventor  of 
the  spinning  jenny  ;  and  the  Rev.  Professor 
Creighton  on  Sir  John  Harington. 

E'oMi  Amerioan  friends  and  admirers  of 


Theodore  Parker,  together  with  several  in 
England,  have  raised  a  fund  for  placing  a 
more  suitable  memorial  over  his  grave  in  the 
Protestant  Cemetery  at  Florence.  The  me* 
morial  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Story, 
who  contributes  to  it  a  portrait  of  the  famous 
preacher  and  author,  sculptured  by  himself. 

Db.  Thobias  Muib  has  published  in  pam- 
phlet form  (Glasgow  :  Robert  Anderson)  the 
address  which  he  lately  delivered  before  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow  as  president 
of  the  geographical  and  ethnological  section. 
The  subject  is  **  The  Territorial  Expansion  of 
the  British  Empire  during  the  past  Ten 
Years."  Unfortunately,  at  the  date  when  he 
wrote,  he  was  unable  to  include  the  results  of 
the  latest  treaties  with  Germany,  France,  and 
Portugal,  though  these  are  duly  recorded  on 
the  large-scale  map,  by  Messrs.  George  Philip 
&  Son,  which  accompanies  the  address.  But, 
even  so,  Mr.  Muir  calculates  that,  during  the 
ten  years  ending  with  1889,  the  British  Em- 
pire was  increased  by  an  aggregate  of  about 
1,250,000  square  miles.  His  method  is  to 
take  each  year  separately,  and  describe  the 
territorial  aggrandisements  it  witnessed,  to- 
gether with  the  circumstances  that  led  to 
each.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  sim- 
ilar survey  alike  so  comprehensive  and  so  ex- 
act. It  must  have  taken  great  pains  to  com- 
pile, and  it  deserves  to  be  widely  known. 

"  FivB  Ykabs  with  thb  Congo  Cannibai^" 
the  publication  of  which,  by  special  arrange- 
ment with  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  was  delayed 
until  October  15th,  is  the  first  attempt  at  de- 
scribing the  domestic  and  daily  life  of  the 
savages  of  the  far  interior  of  Western  Equa- 
torial Africa.    This  work  is  the  pen  and  pen- 
oil  result  of  a  stay  in  their  midst  by  Mr.  Her. 
bert  Ward,  one  of  the  survivors  of  Mr.  Stanley *s 
ill-fated  rear-guard.    Mr.  Ward's  experiences 
in  Africa  commenced  in  1884,  when  he  re- 
ceived an  appointment  in  the  service  of  the 
Congo  Government.    Subsequently,  in  1887, 
he  volunteered  and  became  a  member  of  Mr. 
Stanley's  Emin  Pasha  Relief  Expedition.    The 
numerous  illustrations  are  reproduced  from 
Mr.  Ward's  own  drawings  and  photographs. 

Messbs.  Longmans  announce  for  publication 
in  the  spring  **  Persia  and  the  Persian  Ques- 
tion," in  two  volumes,  by  the  Hon.  George 
Curzon,  author  of  ''Russia  in  Central  Asia 
and  the  Anglo  Russian  Question. "  This  book 
will  be  both  a  description  of  the  travels  of  the 
author  in  all  parts  of  Persia  in  1889-90,  and 
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also  an  attempt  to  supply  the  want  of  an  au- 
thoritative  work  upon  Persia  as  a  nation,  and 
as  a  factor  in  the  politics  of  the  East.  In  the 
former  aspect,  it  will  contain  an  account  of 
the  principal  proTinoes,  cities,  ancient  ruins, 
and  post  or  caravan  routes  in  the  country. 
In  the  latter,  it  will  contain  chapters  upon 
Persian  government,  administration,  re- 
sources, revenae,  trade,  the  Persian  army, 
British  relations  with  Persia  in  the  past  and 
present,  British  and  Russian  policy  in  Persia 
as  affecting  the  Central  Asian  problem,  the 
future  development  of  Persia,  etc.  Tables  of 
distance  and  dates  will  be  added,  as  well  as  a 
bibliography  of  all  the  principal  works  upon 
Persia  in  the  chief  European  languages.  The 
volumes  will  contain  a  large  number  of  illus- 
trations,  chiefly  from  photographs  and 
sketches  made  by  the  author. 

The  success  of  the  Rev.  Stopford  A. 
Brooke's  proposal  to  purchase  Dove  Oottage 
as  a  nationai  memorial  to  Wordsworth  may 
now  be  regarded  as  certain.  About  £660  has 
already  been  paid  or  promised  toward  the 
total  sum  of  £1000  which  is  required  to  pur- 
chase the  cottage  and  garden,  and  to  put  the 
place  in  good  repair.  The  honorable  treasurer 
is  Mr.  George  S.  Oraik,  29  Bedford  Street, 
Govent  Gktrden. 

Thb  eighth  meeting  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Americanists  will  be  held  in  Paris 
from  October  14th  to  18th.  Questions  relating 
to  history  and  geography,  archieology,  an- 
thropology and  ethnography,  linguistics  and 
palsdography,  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  or> 
ganizing  committee  for  the  consideration  of 
the  congress.  Communications  regarding  the 
forthcoming  meeting  should  be  addressed  to 
M.  Desire  Pector,  184  Boulevard  Baint-Ger- 
main,  Paris. 

A  MEMOBiAL  tablet  in  honor  of  the  Minne- 
singer Oswald  von  Wolfenstein  has  been 
affixed  to  the  ruined  castle  of  Hauenstein,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Bozen,  close  to  the  boun- 
dary line  of  the  German  and  Italian  tongues. 
Oswald  was  formerly  the  Burgherr  of  Hauen- 
stein.   The  inscription  is  : 

1890.  Was  hier  von  Trene  and  Minne 

Sang  Oswald  WolfenBteln, 
Hit  ritterliche  Sinne, 
Darf  Die  verklnngen  Bein.  1807- 144&. 

The  Bozen  section  of  the  German  and  Austrian 
Alpenverein,  which  erected  the  monument, 
entertained  over  three  hundred  invited  guests 
at  the  unveiling.    The  festival  oration  was  de- 


livered by  the  well-known  "  Germanist"   of 
Bozen,  Professor  Anzoletti,  a  Franciscan. 

Bevkbal  new  memorial  tablets  have  been 
placed  upon  historical  houses  in  Zurich  this 
year.  The  Berichthaus,  now  the  printing- 
office  of  the  Taghlait,  has  a  tablet  in  memory 
of  Felix  Hemmerlin  (*'  Malleolus*'),  who  lived 
there  from  1430  to  1450.  The  Pfarrhaus  of 
&t.  Peter  has  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  the 
first  Reformed  Pfarrer,  Leo  Juda,  1523-42, 
and  of  J.  C.  Lavater,  who  resided  in  it  from 
1783  to  1801.  A  tablet  has  also  been  affixed 
to  the  house  near  the  Polytechnikum  where 
Bodmer  entertained  Klopstock  in  1750,  and 
was  visited  by  Goethe,  Duke  Earl  August,  and 
the  Stol bergs  in  1775,  and  again  by  Goethe  in 
1779.  A  new  tablet  on  the  Fraumilnster 
states  that  the  abbey  was  founded  by  "  Lud- 
wig  the  German*'  in  853. 

Thb  Order  of  Citeaux  is  about  to  celebrate 
in  the  year  1891  the  eighth  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  On  this  oc- 
casion the  abbeys  of  the  Austro-Hugarian  prov- 
ince  of  the  order  propose  to  issue  more  publi- 
cations, the  editing  of  which  is  to  be  entrusted 
to  Dn  Leopold  Janauschek,  Professor  of  The- 
ology at  Baden.  Among  other  things  he  will 
publish  a  **  Bibliographia  Bemardina,"  which 
will  enumerate  all  editions  and  translations 
into  foreign  languages  of  the  products  of  the 
great  abbey  of  the  Cistercians. 

At  a  recent  congress  of  students  at  Olmatz^ 
in  Moravia,  it  was  unanimously  decided  to 
urge  the  Slavonic  deputies  of  that  province  to 
prooDote  the  foundation  of  a  Slavonic  univer- 
sity in  Moravia. 

Thb  long-expected  catalogue  of  the  Greek 
Mss.  of  Patmos,  edited  by  the  Keeper  of  the 
Mss.  in  the  Athenian  National  Library,  Mr. 
J.  Sakelliou,  has  lately  appeared  at  Athens 
under  the  title  of  Jlarfuaidf  BipXtodffiaj, 

Thb  son  of  Aristotle  Yalaoritis,  one  of  the 
greatest  poets  of  modem  Greece,  is  preparing 
a  new  edition  of  his  father's  works.  Many 
hitherto  unpublished  poems  will  appear  in  it^ 
the  most  important  being  an  epic,  '*  Gratianos 
Zorzi,*'  on  the  subject  of  the  resistance  of  the 
Leucadians  to  the  domination  of  Venice  in 
the  Middle  Ages. 

Thb  Empress  of  Austria  is  reported  to  have 
visited,  during  her  recent  stay  at  Paris,  Heine's 
grave  at  Montmartre,  depositing  there  a 
wreath.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that,  al- 
though the  Empress  was  obliged  to  retract 
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under  moral  oompnlsion  her  promise  of  a 
mnnifioent  contribution  to  a  monument  of  the 
poet,  she  does  not  hesitate  to  pay  a  reveren- 
tial tribute  to  his  memory. 

Mbbsbs.  Tillotsom  &  Son  announce  the 
forthcoming  publication  of  an  Euglish  story 
by  the  Queen  of  Boumania(''  Carmen  Sylvia**), 
who  is  on  a  visit  to  Eugland.  Messrs.  Tillot- 
8on  have  also  secured  stories  by  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  Mr.  Bret  Harte,  the 
Marquis  of  Lome,  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  Mr. 
James  Payn,  Mr.  Clark  Bussell,  and  Mr. 
Hawley  Smart,  original  publication  of  which 
will  take  place  in  the  newspaper  press  of  both 
hemispheres. 

Thb  well-known  publishing  firm  of  W.  k  B. 
Chambers,  of  Edinburgh  and  London,  has 
been  turned  into  a  limited  liability  company, 
the  capital  being  £100,000.  The  shares  are 
not  being  offered  to  the  public,  but  are  to  be 
divided  among  the  Chambers  family  and  the 
employes. 

The  eleventh  volume  of  the  new  edition  of 
De  Qnincey's  collected  writings  (Edinburgh  : 
A.  ft  C.  Black)  continues  and  concludes  the 
essays  in  literary  theory  and  criticism.  They 
may  be  said  to  deal  with  three  periods  of  lit- 
erature :  (1)  English  writers  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  from  Swift  to  Junius  ;  (2)  the  modem 
Germans — Leasing,  Goethe,  and  Jean  Paul 
Bichter  ;  and  (3)  some  of  De  Quincey's  own 
contemporaries,  including  Shelley,  Keats,  and 
Landor.  We  observe  that  the  editor.  Profes- 
sor David  Masson,  refuses  to  reprint  De  Quin- 
oey*s  early  review  of  Carlyle*s  translation  of 
"  Wilhelm  Meister,"  on  the  ground  that  De 
Quincey  had  deliberately  omitted  it  from  his 
Collected  Writings. 

A  ooixKcnoN  of  all  the  existing  Copyright 
Laws  and  Treaties  is  beiug  prepared  by  Mr.  G. 
Hedeler,  of  Leipzig ;  and  the  first  part,  con- 
taining Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland, 
France,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States,  will  be  published  in  a  few  days.  This 
collection  differs  from  all  previous  works  of 
the  kind  on  the  one  hand  in  containing  the 
exact  text  of  the  enactments,  and  on  the  other 
in  the  omission  of  all  obsolete  matter. 

Thx  well-kuown  "  Lutherforscher,"  Dr. 
Buchwald,  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  make 
two  interesting  discoveries  in  the  Municipal 
Library  at  Zwickau.    He  has  found  two  books 


with  marginalia  in  Luther's  handwriting. 
The  first  of  these,  printed  probably  in  1493  or 
1494.  is  ''Johannis  de  Trittenhem  abbatis 
Spanhemensis,  ordinis  sancti  Benedicti  de  ob- 
servantia  Bnrssfeldensi  Liber  lugubris  de 
statu  et  ruina  monastici  ordinis  ;  omnibus  re- 
ligiosis  ac  devotis  viris  non  minus  utilis  quam 
jucundus.*'  The  manuscript  remarks  in  Lu- 
ther's writing  show  that  he  read  this  book 
while  he  was  still  an  Augustinian  monk.  The 
book  itself  is  rich  in  suggestions  on  the  need 
of  reforming  the  monastic  system,  and  doubt- 
less had  a  considerable  effect  on  the  reformer's 
mind,  and  represented  his  own  early  stand- 
point. The  other  book,  "  Opuscula  Anselmi 
Archiepiscopi  Cantuariensis  ordinis  Sancti 
Benedicti,"  also  contains  numerous  remarks 
upon  the  margin  from  Luther's  pen.  A  book- 
mark was  found  within  this  latter  volume, 
containing  the  words,  in  Luther's  handwrit- 
ing, ''Ye  vobis  qui  ridetis,  quia  flebitis 
olim.  At  V08  nunc  qui  fletis  certe  gaudebitis 
olim."  Out  of  the  nine  books  of  the  Bector 
Danm'schen  Bibliothek  which  were  formerly 
in  Luther's  possession,  seven  have*  now  been 
found. 

Students  of  English  medieval  literature 
will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  an  exact  reprint 
of  "The  Golden  Legend"  as  originally  set 
forth  by  William  Caxton  is  in  preparation, 
under  the  joint  editorship  of  Mr.  William 
Morris  and  Mr.  F.  S.  Ellis.  If  it  is  found 
practicable  to  obtain  the  use  of  a  copy  of  the 
first  edition  it  is  proposed  to  reproduce  that 
text  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  supplementing 
it  with  a  glossary  and  index.  In  place  of  the 
black  letter,  to  the  use  of  which  there  are 
manifold  objections,  a  fount  of  types  newly 
designed  by  Mr.  Morris  after  the  fashion  of 
those  employed  by  Nicholas  Jenson  will  be 
substituted.  In  view  of  the  extreme  value  of 
the  original,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a 
complete  transcript  of  the  whole  work,  amount- 
ing to  about  a  thousand  closely  printed  folio 
pages,  and  where  absolute  accuracy  is  aimed 
at  this  must  be  done  by  the  editor  himself  or 
carried  on  under  his  own  eye.  Some  time 
must  necessarily  elapse,  therefore,  before  the 
work  can  go  to  press,  though  it  will  be  pro- 
ceeded with  immediately.  The  editors  have 
agreed  to  give  their  labors  gratuitously  in  con- 
sideration of  Mr.  Qnaritoh  bearing  all  ex- 
penses of  production.  As  the  impression 
will  be  a  limited  one,  subscribers  would  do 
well  to  send  their  names  to  the  publisher 
forthwith. 
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Ik  Oastay  zu  PatUtz,  bom  in  1820  of  an 
aristocratic  family,  Germany  has  just  lost  a 
writer  of  considerable  merit,  who  distin- 
guished himself  as  novelist,  poet,  and  drama- 
tist. He  first  made  for  himself  a  name  by  his 
charming  idyllic  fairy  tales,  "  Was  sich  der 
Wald  er^hlt,"  which  enjoyed  great  popularity 
in  Germany  and  other  couutries  forty  years 
ago.  Several  of  his  comedies  and  dramas 
were  very  successful  on  the  stage,  more  par- 
ticularly his  "  Testament  des  Grossen  Kurfar- 
sten,**  which  is  a  dramatic  vindication  of  the 
Princess  Electress  Dorothea,  who  was  accused 
of  having  induced  her  husband,  the  Prince 
Elector  Frederick  William,  to  make  a  will  to 
the  detriment  of  the  unity  of  Brandenburg. 
Putlitz,  who  was  active  as  Hofmarschall  in 
1867-68  to  the  late  Emperor  Frederick  when 
Crown  Prince,  aud  subsequently  as  Intendant 
of  the  Karlsruhe  Theatre,  was  a  noble-minded 
character,  and  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  all  politi* 
cal  parties. 
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MISCELLANY. 

BxTssiAN  MoBALiTT.^A  morc  robust  faith  in 
humanity  and  -a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Russians  make  one  hope  rather  than  be- 
lieve that  their  truly  rich  nature  may  be  en- 
dowed with  some  irrepressibly  recuperative 
force,  to  enable  it  to  assume  its  original  form 
under  more  auspicious  circumstances,  to  im- 
pel their  many  latent  qualities  to  work  their 
way  onward  and  upward  through  the  hard 
crust  of  ages,  till  they  burst  into  the  light  of 
day  and  fertilize  the  field  of  European  civiliza* 
tion.  The  genuine  Russian  gentleman  and 
the  ideal  Russian  lady— both  exist,  and  are  to 
be  found  among  sectarian  peasants  as  well  as 
in  certain  exclusive  salons  of  St.  Petersburg — 
are  among  the  noblest  specimens  of  civilized 
humanity  ;  the  refreshing  unoonventionality 
of  thought  and  expression,  the  graceful  sim- 
plicity of  manner,  the  wonderful  delicacy  of 
feeling,  the  generous  aspirations  and  noble 
yearnings^might,  if  they  grew  to  be  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  nation,  effect  great  things. 
But  is  there  any  serious  hope  of  this  ?  Let 
the  Archbishop  of  Kherson  and  Odessa  reply, 
who,  himself  sprung  from  the  people,  has 
spent  a  long  life  in  their  midst  working  for 
their  weal,  like  a  solitary  swallow  hopelessly 
coming  to  make  spring  before  the  sap  stirs 
within  the  trees,  the  frail  blossoms  are  hung 
out  on  the  branches,  or  even  the  snowdrop  has 


looked  up  at  the  sun.  **  On  the  whole,*'  he 
said  last  year,  on  a  very  solemn  occasion,  "  the 
state  of  things  in  Russia  is  sad.  The  people's 
minds  are  wofully  dark,  and  there  i8  no  sign  cf 
the  coming  dawn,**  Nor  is  it  likely  that  day 
will  break  for  many  generations  yet  to  come. 
Under  a  Government  that  systematically  re- 
fuses to  allow  the  people  intellectual  or  moral 
instruction,  that  closes  up  elementary  schools, 
appoints  profligates  to  teach  in  higher  educa- 
tional establishments,  banishes  forever  de- 
voted apostles  who,  like  Colonel  Pashkoff.  of 
the  Horse  Guards,  were  yigorously  and  suc- 
cessfully cleansing  the  Augean  stables  of  moral 
filth— under  such  a  Government  there  can  be 
but  faint  hope  of  better  things.  English 
readers  cannot  realize  the  profound  bitterness 
of  heart  with  which  a  Russian  who  loves  his 
country  discusses  these  things  with  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  It  is  gall  and  wormwood  to  him 
to  have  to  write  of  them  to  foreigners.  But 
there  is  no  other  way  of  influencing  rulers  who 
are  impervious  to  shame.  The  Government  is 
responsible  for  a  state  of  things  which  every 
honest  Russian  admits  to  be  a  scandalous  dis- 
grace to  the  civilized  world.  The  side  on 
which  man  comes  into  contact  with  the  fathom- 
less depths  of  spiritual  nature  is  dosed  up  in 
the  Russian,  made  inaccessible  to  the  waves 
and  surges  of  the  spiritual  ocean.  There  is  no 
ideal.  The  video  mdiora  proboque^  productive 
in  most  men  of  a  salutary  dissatisfaction  with 
themselves  and  nerving  them  to  the  perform- 
ance of  higher  things,  is  here  completely  lack- 
ing. The  ordinary  Russian  knows  no  better 
than  he  does,  and  it  is  forbidden  to  teach  him. 
His  falls  are  not,  like  that  of  Antaeus,  a  source 
of  increased  strength.  There  is  no  honest 
effort  to  make  the  dead  of  to-day  the  rung  of  a 
Jacob's  ladder,  by  which  to  ascend  to  a  higher 
level  to-morrow,  and  so  onward  to  perfection. 
No  matter  how  deep  he  may  £ink  in  the  well 
of  vice  he  descries  no  loadstar  in  the  artificial 
night  above  him,  no  faintest  glimmer  or 
twinkle  to  suggest  that  high  over  his  head 
arches  an  infinite  starry  heaven,  and  not  a 
mere  amalgam  of  clouds,  mist,  and  fog.  His 
eyes  are  not  lighted  up  by  even  a  stray  gleam 
of  that  transcendental  reason  which  is  of  all 
ages  and  most  men.  They  are  murky,  sad, 
blinded,  as  it  were,  by  the  smoke  of  extin- 
guished spiritual  fire.  In  a  word,  the  life  of 
a  Russian  is  not  a  progress  ;  it  is  a  station,  a 
filthy  hovel,  magnified  into  an  abiding  man- 
sion by  vision  as  distorted  as  that  of  Titania 
when  she  mistook  Bottom  the  joiner  for 
Adoms,^Fvrtnightly  Beview. 
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WORK  WHILE  YE  HAVE   THE  LIGHT  :    A  TALE  OF  THE  EARLY  CHEISTUNS. 
BT   COUNT   LTOF  TOLSTOI. 

Irtrodcotioh.  themselves  guilty  of  leadiog  godless,  qd- 
ClirUtian  lives. 

A  NUMBER  of  guents  were  once  gathered  "  Why,  then,  go  on  tiring  in  this  mis- 
together  nnder  the  hospitable  roof  of  a  erable  way  V '  exclaimed  a  youth  who  had 
rich  man,  and  it  came  to  pass  one  day  taken  part  in  the  digcussion  :  "  why  con- 
that  their  conversation  toob  a  serious  turn,  tiuue  to  do  what  we  ourselves  condemu  t 
the  therae  being  faumsu  life.  They  dis-  Are  we  not  masters  of  our  own  lives,  free 
cussed  persons  who  were  present  and  per-  to  modify  and  change  them  at  our  will  I 
sons  who  weie  absent  ;  but  they  were  un-  About  one  thing  we  are  all  perfectly 
able  to  lind  among  all  thtiir  acquaintances  clear*,  our  luxury,  our  effeminacy,  oar 
one  single  man  who  was  satisfied  with  his  riches,  but  more  than  all  else  onr  over- 
life.  Not  that  any  one  of  them  had  rea-  whelming  pride  and  our  consequeut  iiola- 
son  to  grumble  at  fortune  ;  but  not  one  tion  from  our  brethren  are  hunying  ns  on 
nf  them  could  pretend  to  look  upon  the  to  irreparable  ruin.  In  order  that  we  may 
life  be  was  leadinK  as  one  worthy  of  n  become  distiogQished  and  wealthy  we  are 
Christian.  They  all  admitted  that  they  forced  to  deprive  ourselves  of  all  that  con- 
were  squandering  away  their  existence  in  stitutes  the  joy  of  huioan  life  :  we  live 
a  worldly  manner,  caring  only  for  them-  huddled  together  in  cities,  we  crow  lax 
selves  and  their  families,  taking  no  thought  and  enervated,  undermine  our  Le^tb  and 
of  theirneighbor  and  still  less  of  God.  in   spite   of   all    oar  amusements  die   of 

Such  was  the  gist  of  their  remarks,  and  ennut  and  of  regret  tliat  our  life  is  so  far 

they  were  singularly  unanimous  in  finding  removed  from  what  it  should  be.  Now, 
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why  should  we  live  so,  why  thus  ruthlessly 
blast  our  whole  life,  wantonly  trample 
upon  a  priceless  boon  conferred  upon  us 
by  God  ?  I,  for  one,  will  no  longer  de- 
base myself  by  living  as  heretofore.  My 
unfinished  course  of  studies  I  will  cast  to 
the  winds,  for  they  can  lead  me  to  naught 
else  but  that  bitterly  painful  existence  of 
which  you  are  all  now  complaining.  I 
will  renounce  my  estates  and  retire  to  the 
country,  where  I  shall  spend  all  my  time 
with  the  poor.  I  will  work  in  their  midst, 
will  inure  myself  to  such  manual  labor  as 
they  perform,  and  should  my  intellectual 
culture  be  needful  to  them,  I  will  impart 
it,  not  through  the  medium  of  establish- 
ments and  books,  but  directly,  living  and 
working  among  them  as  among  brothers. 
Yes,''  he  concluded,  casting  an  interroga- 
tive glance  at  his  father,  who  stood  there 
listening  to  his  words,  **  I  have  taken  my 
decision/' 

''  Your  desire  is  noble  at  bottom,"  said 
his  father,  *'  but  it  is  the  uniipe  ifiuit  of 
an  undeveloped  hrain.     To  you  everything 
appears  thus  feasible,    because   you   have 
not  yet  tasted  life.     What  would  become 
of  us  and  the  world  at  large  if  we  were  to 
-pursue  everything  that  seemed  good  and 
desifable  !     The   realization   of   all   these 
desirable  things  is  generally  very  difficult 
and  complicated.     It  is  no  easy  matter  to 
jnake  headway  even  along  a  smooth  and 
well- beaten  track  ;  but  how  hard  must  it 
not  be  when  we  have  to  set  to  work  to 
make  new  roads  of  our  own  ?      Such  a 
task   is   only   for  those  members  of  the 
community  who  have  grown  perfectly  ma- 
ture and  have  assimilated  the  highest  and 
best  that  is  accessible  to  man.     To  you 
the  ordering  of  life  upon  wholly  new  lines 
seems  mere  child's  play,   becauke  to  jou 
life  is  still  a  scaled  book.     This  is  the 
outcome  of  the  thoughtlessness  and  pride 
of  youth.     Hence  it  is  that  we  sedate  peo- 
ple, older  in  years  and  wiser  in  knowledge, 
are  indispensable,   in  order  to  moderate 
your  fiery  outburst  and  give  you  the  bene- 
fit of  our  experience,  while  it  is  your  duty 
to  submit  to  us  and  be  guided  by  our 
riper  wisdom.     Yours  will   be  a   life  of 
activity  in  future  years  :  at  present  you 
are  in  a  period  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment.    Wait  till  your  education  is  com- 
pleted ;  finish  your  studies,  develop  your 
faculties  to  their  fullest  capac'ty,  stand  on 
your  own  legs,  form  your  own  convictions 
and  then  adopt  the  new  life  you  have  been 


sketching  for  us,  if  you  feel  that  you  pos- 
sess the  needful  strength.  For  the  pres- 
ent you  are  only  expected  to  obey  those 
who  are  guiding  you  for  your  own  good 
and  you  are  not  called  upon  to  remodel 
human  life  on  a  new  basis." 

The  young  man  remained  silent,  and 
his  elders  agreed  that  his  father's  advice 
was  sound. 

**You    are   perfectly    right,"    cried    a 
married  man  of  middle  acre,  addressing  his 
remarks  to  the  last  speaker.     '*  No  doubt 
our  young  friend  there,  utterly  devoid  as 
he  is  of  experience,  may  easily  go  astray 
in    his   gropings   after   new   ways  in  the 
labyrinth  of  life,   nor  can  his  resolve  be 
seriously  regarded  as  steadfast.      At  the 
same  time,   however,   we   are   all  agreed 
that  the  lives  we  are  leading  run  counter 
to  the  promptings  of  our  consciences  and 
are  productive  of  no  good  results  to  our- 
selves.    Hence  we  cannot  but  look  with 
favor  on  the  desire  to  effect  a  thoiough 
change   in    our   manner   of   living.      Our 
young  friend  there  may,  likely  enough, 
mistake  his  own  fancy  for  a  logical  con- 
clusion worked  out  by  his  reason,  but  I 
am  no  longer  a  young  man  and  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  think  and  feel  on  the  subject. 
Following  attentively  the  discussion  that 
has   taken   place   here   this,  evening,   the 
selfsame   thought   that   occurred   to    him 
suggested   itself  to  me.      It  is  perfectly 
obvious  to  me  that  the  life  I  am  leading 
cannot  possibly  confer  upon  me  happiness 
or  peace  of  conscience.     Reason  and  ex- 
perience alike  emphatically  uige  this  truth 
upon    me.      What,    then,    am    I    waiting 
for  ?     From  morning  to  night  I  am  toiling 
and  moiling  for  my  family,  with  the  ic- 
sult  that  myself  and  my  family,  far  from 
living  in  harmony  with  God's  will,   are 
sinking  day  by  day  deeper  and  deeper  in 
the  slough  of  sin.     You   work   hard  for 
your  family,   but  in  the   long  run   your 
family  is  not  one  whit  the   better  for  your 
labor,  becanse  your  efiotts  are  not  a  leal 
benefit  to  it.     Hence  1  often  ask  myself 
whether  it  would  not  be  much  better  if 
I  were  to  change  my  life  completely  end 
realize  the  ideas  which  our  young  friend 
there  has  so  clearly  set  before  us,  taking 
no  thought  of  my  wife  or  children,  but 
caring  only  for  my  soul.     It  is  not  with- 
out reason  that  Paul  says  :  *  He  that  is 
married  careth  for  the  things  that  are  of 
the  world,  how  he  may  please  his  wife. 
...   He  that  is  unmarried  careth  for  the 
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things  that  belong  to  the  Lord,  how  ho 
may  please  the  Lord.'  '* 

Ahnost  before  the  speaker  could  recite 
this  short  text  to  the  end  all  the  women 
present,  his  own  wife  among  the  number, 
indignantly  protested. 

**  You  should  have  thought  of  this  long 
before,"  exclaimed  an  elderly  lady  who 
had  been  attentively  listening.  **Yoa 
have  made  vour  bed,  and  must  lie  in 
it.  That  would  be  a  pretty  state  of  things 
in  which  every  one  who  found  it  diflScult 
to  maintain  his  wife  and  family  might 
shirk  his  duty  by  merely  signifying  a  wish 
to  save  his  soul.  This  is  but  fraud  and 
baseness.  A  man  onght  to  be  able  to 
live  a  good  upright  life  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family  ;  to  save  yourself  alone  needs 
no  great  art — nay,  more,  it  is  even  con- 
trary to  Christ's  teaching.  God  com- 
mands us  to  love  others,  and  here  are  you 
wanting  to  injure  others  for  God's  sake  I 
The  truth  is  that  a  married  man  has  cer- 
tain well-deiined  duties  and  obligations, 
and  he  should  not  neglect  them.  It  is 
quite  a  different  thing  when  the  family  is 
already  cared  for,  brought  up  and  all  its 
members  put  standing  on  their  own  legs. 
Then  you  may  do  as  you  like  for  your- 
self. But  surely  no  one  has  a  right  to  do 
anything  tending  to  break  up  his  family  ?" 

To  this  the  married  man  did  not  assent. 
"  It  is  not  my  purpose,"  he  replied,  '*  to 
abandon  my  family.  I  merely  contend 
that  it  is  my  duty  to  bring  up  my  family, 
my  children,  in  an  unworldly  manner, 
not  accustoming  them  to  live  for  their 
own  pleasures,  but,  as  was  suggested  a  few 
moments  ago,  inuring  them  to  want,  to 
work,  teaching  them  to  give  a  helping- 
hand  to  their  fellows  and,  above  all,  to 
treat  all  men  as  brothers.  And  to  this  end, 
it  is  indispensable  to  renounce  distinction 
and  riches." 

**  It  is  quite  absurd  for  you  to  go  talk- 
ing about  breaking  in  others  to  the  new 
life  while  you  yourself  are  farther  from  it 
than  any  of  ua,*'  exclaimed  his  wife,  with 
much  warmth.  **  You  have  always  lived 
in  the  lap  of  luxury  from  your  childhood 
upward,  and  why  should  you  now  wish 
to  torture  your  wife  and  children  ?  Let 
them  grow  up  in  peace  and  quiet,  and 
then  leave  them  to  undertake  for  them- 
selves whatever  line  of  life  commends  itself 
to  them,  but  don't  you  go  compelling 
them  to  embrace  this  way  of  living  or 
that." 


The  married  man  made  no  reply,  but  an 
aged  man  sitting  near  him  delivered  him- 
self as  follows  :  "  It  is  quite  true,  no 
doubt,  that  a  married  man  who  has  ac- 
customed his  family  to  ease  and  comfort 
should  not  deprive  them  of  it  all  of  a  sud- 
den. There  is  also  great  force  in  the 
argument  that  once  the  education  of  the 
children  has  been  begun  on  certain  lines, 
it  is  much  better  to  continue  and  complete 
it  than  to  break  it  off  and  commence  some- 
thing else,  especially  as  the  children  them- 
selves, when  grown  up,  will  not  fail  to 
choose  the  way  that  is  best  for  them.  I 
am  therefore  of  opinion  that  it  is  difficult 
— nay,  and  sinful,  too — for  a  married  man 
to  change  his  life.  It  is  quite  a  different 
matter  with  us  old  men,  whom  God  Him- 
self, so  to  say,  has  commanded  to  do  so. 
I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  for  myself  :  I 
live  practically  without  any  duties  or  obli- 
gations whatever.  I  live,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  solf  ly  for  my  belly  ;  I  eat, 
drink,  rest  myself,  and  am  mjself  dis- 
gusted and  sick  of  it  all.  Now  surely,  for 
me  it  is  high  time  to  abandon  this  wretch- 
ed life,  distribute  my  earthly  goods,  and 
to  live  now,  at  least,  on  the  eve  of  my 
death,  as  God  ordained  that  Christians 
should  live." 

But  even  the  old  man  found  no  sup- 
port. His  niece  was  present  and  his  god- 
child, all  of  whose  children  he  held  at  the 
baptismal  font,  and  gratified  with  presents 
on  holidays  ever  since,  and  also  his  own 
son.     They  one  and  all  objected. 

**  No,  no,*'  said  his  son.  '*  You  have 
worked  quite  hard  enough  in  your  time, 
and  it  is  meet  that  you  should  now  rest 
and  not  kill  yourself  outright.  You  have 
lived  for  sixty  years  with  your  tastes  and 
habits,  and  it  is  not  at  this  time  of  day 
that  you  can  think  of  giving  them  up. 
The  outcome  of  any  such  attempt  would 
be  that  you  would  subject  yourself  to 
great  torture  with  no  result  whatever." 

**  Quite  so,"  chimed  in  his  niece; 
**  and  when  you  are  in  want  you  will  be 
out  of  sorts  and  will  be  always  grumbling, 
and  consequently  you  will  be  sinning  more 
grievously  than  ever  before.  Besides, 
God  is  merciful  and  pardons  all  sinners, 
not  to  speak  of  such  a  dear  good  uncle  as 
yourself." 

**  Yes,  and  why  should  we  stir  in  this 
matter  at  all  ?"  asked  another  old  man  of 
the  same  age  as  the  uncle.  "  You  and  I 
have   perhaps  two    days   more    to    live. 
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Why  fritter  them  away  in  making  plans 
and  projects  V 

*' How  extraordinary!'*  cried  one  of 
the  guests.  (He  had  uttered  no  word 
during  the  entire  discussion.)  **  How 
incomprehensible  !  We  are  all  agreed 
that  we  should  live  in  accordance  with 
God's  law,  and  that  we  actually  are  living 
badly,  sinfully,  and  are  suffering  in  body 
and  in  soul  in  consequence  ;  and  yet  no 
sooner  is  it  a  question  of  putting  our  con- 
clusions in  practice  than  we  discover  that 
children  should  be  exempted — they,  for- 
sooth, are  not  to  be  disciplined  in  the 
new  life,  but  educated  on  the  old  lines. 
Then  it  is  wrong  for  young  men  to  go 
against  the  will  of  their  parents,  and  so, 
instead  of  embracing  the  new  ideas, 
they,  too,  should  content  themselves  with 
the  old.  Married  men,  again,  have  no 
right  to  discipline  their  wives  and  children 
and  inure  them  to  the  new  way  of  living  ; 
and  so  they,  too,  should  live  the  sinful 
life  of  the  past.  As  for  old  men,  it  is 
too  late  for  them  to  begin  :  they  are  not 
accustomed  to  the  hardships  of  the  new 
life — and  besides  they  have  only  two  or 
three  days  left  to  live.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  no  one  should  lead  a  good,  up- 
right, spiritual  life — the  utmost  people 
may  do  is  to  discourse  about  it." 

Chapter  I. 

It  happened  in  the  reign  of  the  Roman 
Emperor  Trajan,  one  hundred  years  after 
the  birth  of  Christ.  The  disciples  of 
Christ's  disciples  were  still  in  the  flesh, 
and  the  Christians  of  that  day  held  fast  to 
the  law  of  the  Master,  as  the  writer  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  tells  us  :  *'  And  the 
multitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of 
one  heart  and  of  one  soul  ;  neither  said 
any  of  them  that  aught  of  the  things  which 
he  possessed  was  his  own  ;  but  they  had 
all  things  common.  And  with  great 
power  gave  the  apostles  witness  of  the  res- 
urrection of  the  Lord  Jesus  :  and  great 
grace  was  upon  them  all.  Neither  was 
there  any  among  them  that  lacked  :  for 
as  many  as  were  possessors  of  lands  or 
houses  sold  them,  and  brought  the  price 
of  the  things  that  were  sold,  and  laid  it 
down  at  the  apostles'  feet  :  and  distribu- 
tion was  made  unto  every  man  according 
as  he  had  need.*' 

In  those  early  years  of  Christianity 
there  lived  in  the  province  of  Cilicia,  in 
the  town  of  Tarsus,  a  wealthy  Syrian  mei- 


chant  named  Juvenal,  who  dealt  in  pre- 
cious stones.  By  biith  he  belonged  to 
the  poorest  and  lowest  class  of  the  com- 
munity, but  by  dint  of  hard  work  and  by 
the  skill  he  acquired  in  his  calling,  he  ac- 
cumulated considerable  riches  and  won 
the  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He 
had  travelled  much  in  various  lands,  and 
although  he  possessed  no  claims  to  be  re- 
garded as  learned  or  educated,  he  had  seen 
and  assimilated  much,  and  his  fellow- 
burghers  held  him  in  high  esteem  for  his 
sound  intellect  and  keen  sense  of  justice. 
He  professed  the  faith  of  pagan  Rome, 
the  religion  to  which  all  respectable  citi- 
zens of  the  Roman  empire  belonged,  and 
whose  forms  and  ceremonies  began  to  be 
strictly  enforced  in  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Augustus,  and  were  still  rigidly  ob- 
ser\'ed  by  the  Emperor  Trajan. 

The  province  of  Cilicia  is  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  Rome  ;  but  it  was 
ruled  by  a  Roman  governor,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  every  wave  of  progress  or  retro- 
gression that  passed  .over  Rome  were  dis- 
tinctly felt  in  Cilicia,  whose  governors 
were  ever  eager  to  imitate  their  em- 
peror. 

Juvenal  had  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
stories  he  had  heard  when  a  lad  of  Nero's 
life  and  death  ;  it  was  within  his  own 
memory  how  emperor  after  emperoj  had 
come  to  an  untimely  end  ;  and  like  a 
shrewd  observer  he  perceived  that  there 
was  nothing  sacred  either  in  the  imperial 
power  or  in  the  Roman  religion — that  both 
were  the  work  of  human  hands  This 
same  native  shrewdness  of  his  served  like- 
wise to  bring  home  to  his  mind  the  futility 
of  rismg  up  against  the  imperial  author- 
ity, and  the  necessity — for  his  own  peace 
and  happiness — of  submitting  to  the  es- 
tablished order  of  things.  Yet  for  all  this 
he  was  often  bewildered  by  the  wild  dis- 
order of  the  life  around  him,  especially  in 
Rome  itself,  whither  his  private  affairs  fre- 
quently took  him.  And  at  such  times  he 
was  seized  with  disquieting  doubts ;  but 
he  regained  his  wonted  composure  by  re- 
flecting that  his  mind  was  too  circum- 
scribed to  take  in  every  point  of  view,  too 
undisciplined  to  draw  the  right  conclu- 
sions from  such  facts  as  he  observed.  He 
was  married  and  had  had  four  children, 
three  of  whom  died  young  :  his  surviving 
son  was  named  Julius. 

In  Julius  was  centred  all  his  love  ;  he 
was  the  object  of  all  his  tender  care.     It 
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was  his  special  endeavor  so  to  educate  and 
train  up  this  boy  as  to  spare  bim  in  after 
life  tbe  excruciating  pains  wbicb  be  him- 
self experienced  from  bis  frequent  doubtn 
and  perplexities  about  tbe  problem  of 
life. 

When  Julius  attained  bis  fifteenth  year, 
bis  father  confided  him  to  the  care  of  a 
philosopher  who  had  come  to  live  in  tbe 
town  for  tbe  purpose  of  taking  in  young 
men  and  educating  them.  Into  the 
charge  of  this  teacher  he  gave  his  son, 
and  with  bim  his  son's  young  comrade, 
Pamphilius,  the  son  of  a  freedman  of  bis 
who  had  died  some  years  before.  Tbe 
boys  were  of  tbe  same  age,  both  hand- 
some, manly  young  fellows,  and  good 
friends  to  boot. 

They  applied  themselves  vigorously  to 
their  studies,  and  made  rapid  progress. 
They  were  also  both  of  them  well  con- 
ducted. Julius  showed  a  marked  pre- 
dilection for  literature  and  mathematics, 
while  Pamphilius'  taste  led  him  to  pursue 
the  study  of  philosophy. 

A  year  before  the  completion  of  the 
prescribed  course  of  studies,  Pampbilius 
came  into  school  one  day  and  informed 
the  master  that  his  widowed  mother  in- 
tended to  leave  tbe  city  for  good  and 
settle  with  a  few  friends  in  the  little  town 
of  Daphne,  that  it  would  be  bis  duty  to 
accompany  her  and  make  himself  useful 
to  her,  and  that  be  must  in  consequence 
withdraw  from  tbe  school  and  bring  his 
studies  thus  abruptly  to  an  end. 

The  master  was  sorry  to  lose  a  pupil 
who  reflected  such  credit  on  his  teacher  ; 
Juvenal  likewise  regretted  tbe  departure 
of  bis  son's  bosom  friend  ;  but  no  one 
felt  the  loss  so  keenly  as  Julius.  But 
Pampbilius  remained  deaf  to  all  their  en- 
treaties that  be  should  spend  another  year 
at  school  and  finish  bis  education.  Thank- 
ing bis  friends  for  tbe  many  proofs  of 
tbeir  affection  they  had  given  bim,  he 
bade  them  good-by  and  departed. 

Two  years  whirled  past.  Julius  had 
completed  bis  course  of  studies  without 
having  once  seen  bis  friend.  One  day  he 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  meet  him  on 
tbe  street ;  he  asked  him  to  his  father's 
house^  where  he  examined  and  cross-ex- 
amined him  as  to  where  and  how  he  had 
lived  since  they  parted.  Pampbilius  said 
he  was  still  living  with  his  mother  in  tbe 
same  place. 

**  We  are  not  living  alone,"  he  added. 


"  We  have  many  friends  with  us,  with 
whom  we  enjoy  everything  in  common." 

*'  How  do  you  mean  in  common  ?" 
asked  Julius. 

'*  So  that  none  of  us  looks  upon  any- 
thing as  his  own  property." 

**  Wbv  do  you  do  that,  may  I  ask  ?" 

**  Because  we  are  Cbristianf,"  answered 
Pampbilius^ 

**  Is  it  possible  !"  cried  Julius. 

Now,  to  be  a  Christian  in  those  days 
meant  much  tbe  same  thing  as  to  be  a 
conspirator  in  these.  The  moment  a  per- 
son was  convicted  of  belonging  to  tbe 
Christian  sect  he  was  arrested,  put  in 
prison,  tried,  and,  if  he  did  not  abjure 
his  faith,  put  to  death.  It  was  the  con- 
sciousness of  all  tbis  that  terrified  Julius 
when  he  learned  that  his  friend  bad  em- 
braced the  new  faith.  He  had  heard  un- 
utterable horrors  attributed  to  the  Chris- 
tians. *'  I  am  told  tbat  Christians  butcher 
little  children  and  eat  them.  Can  it  be 
tbat  you,  too,  take  part  in  these  atroci- 
ties ?"  **Come  and  see  for  yourself," 
replied  Pampbilius.  **  We  do  nothing 
out  of  tbe  common  ;  we  live  in  a  simple 
way,  striving  to  do  nothing  bad." 

But  how,  pray,  is  it  possible  to  get 
along  without  regarding  anything  as  your 
own  property  ?"  "  We  support  our- 
selves. And  if  we  labor  in  tbe  service  of 
our  brethren,  they  in  turn  share  with  us 
the  fruits  of  tbeir  toil."  ''Well,  but 
how  if  your  brethren  accept  all  your  ser- 
vices and  give  you  nothing  in  return?" 
insisted  Julius.  **  We  have  iio  such  per- 
sons among  us,"  replied  Pampbilius. 
*  *  People  of  that  bent  have  a  taste  for  liv- 
ing luxuriously  ;  and  it  is  not  in  our  com 
munity  tbat  they  seek  the  realization  of 
their  desires.  Our  living  is  simple,  not 
luxurious,  nor  even  conif  citable." 
**  Yes,  but  there  exists  a  goodly  number 
of  lazy,  idle  people  who  ask  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  be  kept  and  fed  for  nothing." 
**  There  certainly  are  such  persons,  and 
we  receive  them  and  give  them  a  hearty 
welcome.  We  lately  had  a  man  of  that 
description — a  runaway  slave.  At  first  he 
led  a  lazy,  good-for-nothing  life  ;  but  he 
soon  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  and  he  is 
now  an  exemplary  brother." 

**  What  if  he  had  not  reformed  ?" 
**  There  are  some  people  of  that  category 
also.  Our  elder,  Cyril,  says  that  it  is 
especially  incumbent  upon  us  to  treat  such 
persons  as  dearly  beloved  brethren,  and  to 
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let  slip  no  opportunity  of  showing  them 
our  love."  *'  But  is  it  possible  to  love 
rascals  V  **  It  is  wrong  not  to  love  your 
fellow-man."  **Tell  me  now  how  you 
can  bring  yourselves  to  give  every  one 
whatever  it  pleases  him  to  ask  of  you  ?'' 
inquired  Julius.  **  I  know/'  he  added, 
'*  that  if  my  father  weie  to  present  eveiy 
one  with  what  he  wants  and  asks  for,  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time  he  would  be  as 
poor  as  when  he  came  into  the  world." 

**  I  cannot  say,"  Pamphilius  made  an- 
swer, '*  but  somehow  we  always  have 
enough  to  satisfy  our  needs.  And  if  it 
should  come  to  pass  that  we  have  nothing 
to  cat  or  to  cover  our  body  with,  we  ask 
what  we  lack  of  others,  and  they  do  not 
withhold  it.  That  happens  but  very 
rarely,  however.  For  my  part,  I  have 
only  once  had  to  lie  down  at  night  with- 
out having  had  my  supper,  and  even  then 
it  was  chiedy  because  I  was  fairly  tired 
out  that  evening  and  did  not  feel  disposed 
to  go  off  to  one  of  the  brethren  and  ask 
him  for  a  meal." 

**  Well,  of  course,  I  don't  pretend  to 
know  how  you  manage  these  things,"  ob- 
served Julius,  **  but  my  father  maintains 
that  if  he  did  not  look  carefully  after  his 
own,  and  if  he  were  to  give  to  all  who 
come  a-begging,  ho  would  very  soon  be 
eaten  out  of  house  and  hooje,  and  left  to 
die  of  hunger." 

**  We  don't  die  of  hunger,"  answered 
Pamphilius.  **  But  you  had  better  come 
and  see  for  yourself.  Not  only  are  we 
alive  and  not  in  want,  but  we  have  even  a 
superfluity." 

'*  How  do  you  explain  it?"  asked 
Julius. 

**  In  this  way.  We  all  profess  one  and 
the  same  law  ;  but  the  degree  of  strength 
we  possess  to  observe  it  varies  greatly  : 
one  man  being  endowed  with  a  much 
greater  degree  of  it  than  another.  Thus 
one  individual  may  have  already  attained 
to  relative  perfection  in  the  good  life, 
while  another  may  still  be  grappling  with 
the  difficulties  that  are  met  with  at  the 
outset.  High  above  us  all  Christ  stands 
dearly  out  with  His  life,  and  it  is  our  con- 
stant endeavor  to  imitate  Ilim.  In  this 
we  place  our  happiness.  Some  members 
of  our  community,  like  Cyril,  the  elder, 
for  instance,  and  th«  woman  Pelagia,  are 
farther  advanced  than  any  of  us  ;  others 
stand  close  behind  them  ;  others,  again, 
are  still  further  behind  ;  but  we  are,  all 


of  us,  moving  forward  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, on  the  same  road. 

**  The  pioneer*  are  already  near  the  law 
of  Christ — abnegation  of  self — having 
lost  their  soul  in  order  to  find  it.  Men  of 
this  type  want  nothing.  They  feel  no 
pity  for  themselves  ;  and  to  fulfil  Christ's 
law  they  would  gladly  give  the  last  loaf, 
the  last  garment  to  him  who  asks  for  it. 
There  are  other  weaker  souls  who  cannot 
as  yet  give  up  everything.  They  grow 
faint  and  take  pity  on  themselves.  They 
lose  their  strength  without  their  usual  food 
or  clothing,  and  so  they  cannot  yet  bring 
themselves  to  give  away  everything  de- 
manded of  them. 

*'  There  are  others  still  weaker  than 
these — persons  who  have  only  recently  en- 
tered upon  the  right  road.  They  still  go 
on  living  as  before,  putting  by  many 
.  things  for  their  own  use,  and  they  gi\e 
alms  only  of  their  superfluity.  Now, 
these  soldiers  of  the  rearguard  give  mate- 
rial support  and  assistance  to  those  who 
fight  in  the  front  ranks. 

**  Moreover  it  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of  that  we  are  all  of  us  entangled  in  the 
web  of  kinship  with  the  Pagans.  One 
brother  has  a  father  still  living  who  is  an 
idolater  ;  he  owns  an  estate,  out  of  which 
he  sends  a  certain  allowance  to  his  son. 
The  son  distributes  it  in  alms,  and  the 
father  in  due  time  forwards  more.  An- 
other has  a  Pagan  mother,  who  commisei- 
ates  her  son  and  sends  him  help.  In  an- 
other case  it  is  the  children  who  are  hea- 
thens while  the  mother  is  a  Christian  ;  the 
children,  anxious  to  insure  the  mother's 
comfort,  give  her  what  they  can  afford, 
entreating  her  not  to  distribute  it  to 
others.  She  accepts  it  out  of  love  for 
them,  but  forthwith  gives  it  all  away.  In 
other  cases  the  wife  is  a  Pagan  and  the 
husband  a  Christian,  or  else  the  reverse. 

**  Thus  itjs  that  we  are  all  inextricably 
entangled  ;  and  those  in  the  front  would 
be  happy  to  give  away  the  last  crust  of 
bread,  the  last  rag  of  clothing,  but  they 
cannot,  for  what  seems  the  last  is  always 
succeeded  by  another.  It  is  in  this  wise 
that  the  weak  are  always  being  strength- 
ened in  the  faith,  and  the  same  state  of 
things  explains  why  it  is  that  we  are  nev€r 
without  a  superfluity." 

To  which  Julius  made  answer  as  fol- 
lows : — **  If  that  be  so,  it  is  obvious  that 
you  swerve  considerably  from  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ,  and  put  seeming  in  the  place 
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of  being.  If  you  do  not  give  away  every- 
thing: there  is  no  difference  whatever  be- 
tween  you  and  us.  To  my  thinking,  if 
you  once  set  up  to  be  a  Christian,  you 
should  go  about  it  in  a  thorough  fashion 
and  fulfil  every  iota  of  the  law,  giving 
away  everything  and  remaining  a  beggar.'  * 
**  Truly  that  would  be  best  of  all,''  assent- 
ed Pamphiiius  ;  **  why  do  you  not  do 
so?*'  **  I  will  when  you  Christians  set 
me  the  example."  **  Oh,  we  have  no 
wish  to  do  anything  for  the  sake  of  show. 
Nor  should  1  advise  you  to  come  to  us 
and  leave  your  own  surroundings  merely 
for  the  sake  of  effect.  Whatever  we  do 
is  done  in  virtue  of  our  faith."  *'  What 
do  you  mean  by  the  expression,  *  in  virtue 
of  our  faith  '  ?'*  "It  means  that  we 
hold  that  salvation  from  the  evils  of  the 
world,  from  death,  is  to  be  found  only  in 
life  as  Christ  understood  it.  As  to  what 
people  will  say  of  us,  it  does  not  matter  a 
rap.  We  live  as  we  do,  not  in  order  to 
please  people,  but  because  we  see  therein 
the  only  means  of  obtaining  life  and  hap- 
piness." 

**  It  is  impossible  not  to  live  for  one's 
self/'  objected  Julius;  **  the  gods  have 
made  it  part  of  our  nature  that  we  should 
love  ourselves  more  dearly  than  all  others 
and  should  seek  our  own  enjoyment. 
And  this  is  precisely  wha^  you  Christians 
also  do.  You  have  admitted  yourself 
that  the  pity  which  many  of  your  brethren 
feel  is  for  themselves.  They  will  go  on 
gradually  seeking  more  and  more  keenly 
their  own  pleasures,  and  in  a  correspond- 
ing degree  throwing  the  teachings  of  your 
faith  aside  :  and  in  this  they  will  be  doing 
just  as  we  do." 

**  No,  not  so,"  replied  Pamphiiius. 
**  Our  brethren  are  travelling  on  a  differ- 
ent  road,  and  they  never  grow  fainter  and 
weaker,  but  continually  stronger,  just  as 
fire  never  goes  out  as  long  as  fuel  con- 
tinues to  be  heaped  upon  it.  Such  is  the 
force  of  faith."  ''  Still  I  fail  to  see  in 
what  this  faith  consists."  **  Our  faith 
consists  in  this,  that  we  understand  life  as 
Christ  interpreted  it  for  us."  **  And 
that  is  ?" 

'*  Christ  related  the  following  parable  : 
Certain  husbandmen  cultivated  a  vineyard 
planted  by  a  householder,  for  which  they 
were  bound  to  give  him  of  the  fruit. 
We  who  live  in  the  world  are  these  hus- 
bandmen, and  we  have  to  pay  tribute  to 
God,  to  fulfil  His  will.*    But  the  people 


who  lived  and  believed  with  the  world 
imagined  that  the  vineyard  was  theirs, 
that  they  had  nothing  to  pay  for  it,  and 
might  enjoy  the  fruits  of  it  without  more 
ado.  And  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  sent 
his  servant  to  collect  the  tribute,  but  they 
drove  him  away,  lie  then  dispatched  his 
son,  but  they  killed  him,  thinking  that 
after  this  no  one  would  ever  again  inter- 
fere with  them.  Now  this  is  the  world's 
faith,  by  which  ail  worldlings  regulate 
their  lives,  ignoring  the  fact  that  life  is 
given  to  be  spent  in  God.  Christ  taught 
us  that  the  faith  of  the  world — viz.  that 
it  will  be  better  for  a  man  if  he  drive 
away  from  his  vineyard  the  servant  and 
the  son  of  his  lord  and  refuse  to  pay  trib- 
ute— is  false,  because  every  man  must 
either  pay  tribute  or  be  ejected  from  the 
vineyard.  He  taught  us  that  the  things 
which  we  term  pleasures — eating,  drink- 
ing, amusements,  etc. — are  not  and  can- 
not be  pleasures  if  we  make  them  our  aim 
in  life  ;  that  they  become  joys  only  when 
we  place  our  happiness  in  something  differ- 
ent, namely  the  fulfilment  of  God's  will. 
Then  and  only  then  are  these  pleasures  ex- 
perienced, as  something  added  to  and  con- 
tingent on  the  performance  of  God's  be- 
hests. To  wish  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
without  bein^  at  the  trouble  of  doing 
God's  will,  to  pluck  out  the  flowers,  as  it 
were,  from  among  the  thorns  of  labor,  is 
as  wise  as  it  would  be  to  pull  the  stalks  of 
flowers  and  plant  them  without  the  roots. 
This  is  our  faith,  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  it 
that  we  refuse  to  go  in  search  of  an  illu- 
sion instead  of  truth.  We  know  that  the 
happiness  of  life  is  not  bound  up  with  its 
pleasures,  but  lies  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
will  of  God,  without  our  entertaining  a 
thought,  or  a  hope  of  any  pleasures.  And 
we  live  thus  in  consequecce  :  and  the 
longer  we  live  the  more  clearly  we  per- 
ceive that  enjoyment  And  bliss  follow  close 
on  the  performance  of  God's  will,  as  the 
wheels  of  the  cart  follow  the  shaft.  Our 
Master  said  :  *  Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that 
labor  and  are  heavy  laden  and  I  will  give 
you  rest.'  " 

Thus  spoke  Pamphiiius.  Julius  listened 
with  wrapt  attention,  and  his  heart  was 
touched  by  what  he  heard  ;  but  still  he 
was  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  significance 
of  all  tbat  Pamphiiius  had  been  saying. 
One  moment  he  suspected  his  friend  of 
attempting  to  deceive  him,  an  instant 
after,  as  he  looked  steadily  into  his  mild 
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truthful  eyes,  he  persuaded  himself  that 
Pamphilius  was  deceiving  himself.  Pam- 
philius  invited  his  friend  to  pay  him  a 
visit,  during  which  he  might  study  the 
life  of  their  community  for  himself,  and, 
should  it  please  him,  take  up  his  abode 
with  them  for  the  remainder  of  his  days., 
And  Julius  promised  that  he  would. 

He  promised,  but  he  did  not  visit  Pam- 
philius, and,  carried  away  by  the  whirl  of 
life  in  a  large  city,  he  soon  ceased  to  re- 
member him  altogether.  He  seemed  to 
have  an  instinctive  fear  that  the  life  of 
the  Christians  might  prove  too  attractive 
for  him  to  withstand.  .He  therefore  pic- 
tured it  to  himself  as  an  existence  in 
which  one  had  to  renounce  all  the  bright 
sides  of  life.  And  he -could  not  prevail 
upon  himself  to  give  them  up,  because  he 
centred  in  them  the  aim  and  object  of  his 
life.  He  blamed  and  condemned  the 
Christians,  and  he  set  great  store  by  this 
condemnation.  He  was  apprehensive  lest 
he  might  some  time  or  other  cease  to  con- 
demn them,  and  for  this  reason  he  availed 
himself  of  every  opportunity  that  offered 
to  seek  for  the  seamy  side  of  Christianity. 
Whenever  and  wherever  he  came  in  con- 
tact with  Christians  in  the  city  he  invari- 
ably discovered  some  pretext  in  their  con- 
duct for  censuring  them.  When  he  saw 
them  in  the  market-place  offering  fruit  and 
vegetables  for  sale  he  would  say  to  him- 
solf  and  sometimes  to  them  :  **  You  pro- 
fess to  own  nothing,  and  yet  here  you  are 
selling  products  for  money,  instead  of  giv- 
ing them  away  for  nothing  to  whoever 
wants  to  take  them.  You  are  deluding 
yourselves  and  deceiving  others,"  and  he 
refused  to  listen  to  the  arguments  by 
which  they  sought  to  convince  him  that 
it  was  necessary  and  just  that  they  should 
sell  their  wares  in  the  market  and  not  give 
them  away.  Whenever  he  saw  a  Chris- 
tian wearing  a  good  well-made  article  of 
clothing  he  never  failed  to  reproach  him 
with  inconsistency  for  not  having  given  it 
away.  It  was  indispensable  to  his  peace 
of  mind  that  Christians  should  be  wrong, 
and  as  they  never  denied  that  they  were 
in  fault  they  were  always  guilty  in  his 
eyes.  He  looked  upon  them  as  Pharisees, 
deceivers,  whose  force  lay  in  their  high- 
flown  phrases,  and  their  weakness  in  ac- 
tion. And  of  himself  he  remarked,  by 
way  of  contrast :  I,  at  least,  profess  what 
I  practised,  whereas  you  say  one  thing  and 
do  another.     And  having  persuaded  him- 


self that  this  was  really  so,  he  felt  quite 
reassured  and  continued  to  live  as  before. 

Chapter   II. 

By  nature  Julius  was  gifted  with  a 
mild,  amiable  disposition,  but  like  most 
young  men  of  his  time  and  country,  he 
was  the  owner  of  slaves,  whom  he  often 
punished  in  a  barbarous  manner  either 
when  they  neglected  to  carry  out  his  com- 
mands, or  simply  when  he  himself  was 
out  of  sorts.  He  was  possessed  of  a  col- 
lection of  precious  useless  curios  and  rich 
costumes,  to  the  number  of  which  he  was 
continually  adding.  He  was  also  fond  of 
theatres  and  spectacles,  and  from  his  youth 
upward  had  provided  himself  with  mis- 
tresses, and  often  abandoned  himself  in 
the  society  of  his  friends  to  gross  excesses 
in  eating  and  drinking.  In  a  word,  his 
life  glided  on  smoothly  and  gayly,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  for  he  could  not  himself 
survey  its  course  ;  it  consisted  entirely  of 
amusements,  so  that  he  lacked  even  the 
time  to  give  the  matter  a  thought.  Two 
years  passed  rapidly  away  in  this  seem- 
ingly delightful  manner,  and  Julius  took 
it  for  granted  that  all  the  vears  of  his  life 
must  naturally  roll  by  as  pleasantly  as 
these  two.  But  in  the  nature  of  things 
this  was  impossible,  for  in  a  life  like  that 
which  Julius  led,  it  is  indispensable  to  go 
on  continually  increasing  and*  intensifying 
the  amusements  in  order  to  maintain  the 
same  amount  of  pleasure.  If  in  the  be- 
ginning he  enjoyed  quaffing  a  goblet  of 
mellow  wine  in  the  company  of  a  friend 
the  pleasure  cloyed  after  several  repeti- 
tions, and  he  soon  found  it  necessary  to 
drink  two  or  three  such  goblets  of  still 
better  wine  in  order  to  obtain  the  same 
amount  of  enjoyment.  If  at  first  ii  was 
pleasant  to  pass  away  an  hour  or  two  in 
conversation  with  a  friend  the  pleasure 
soon  wore  off,  and  in  order  to  spend  his 
time  with  the  same  degree  of  satisfaction, 
it  soon  became  necessary  to  substitute  a 
female  for  a  male  friend,  and  later  on 
even  this  failed  of  its  effect  and  something 
else  was  required.  In  time  this  new  ar- 
rangement proved  a  failure  ;  the  same 
friends,  even  though  female  friends,  be- 
come tiresome  in  the  end  and  have  to  be 
changed.  And  so  with  all  his  amusements 
and  pastimes ;  in  order  to  make  them 
yield  the  same  amount  of  pleasure  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  increase  and  intensify 
them,   to  make  greater  demands  on  the 
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coropcratioQ  of  others,  and  for  people  vfho 
do  not  happen  to  be  lulers  there  is  and 
was  but  one  means  of  making  other  peo- 
ple comply  with  one's  desires,  namely  by 
means  of  money.  It  was  so  with  .T alius. 
He  abandoned  himself  to  pleasures  of  the 
body,  and,  not  being  a  ruler,  could  not 
command  others  to  be  subservient  to  his 
desires,  so  that  to  purchase  their  co-opera- 
tion and  increase  his  pleasures  he  needed 
money. 

Now  Julius'  father  was  a  rich  man,  and, 
as  he  loved  and  was  very  proud  of  his 
only  son,  he  opened  wide  bis  purse  to 
gratify  his  every  whim,  stinting  him  in 
nothing.  Julius'  life,  therefore,  was  that 
of  rich  young  men  all  the  world  over — 
one  of  idleness,  luxury,  and  immoral 
amusements,  which  have  always  been  and 
will  always  remain  the  same  :  wine, 
gambling,  and  light  women. 

But  Julius'  pleasures  continued  to  ab- 
sorb even  increasing  sums  of  money,  and 
bis  sources  of  income  frequently  ran  dry. 
One  day  he  asked  his  father  for  a  larger 
sum  than  usual.  His  father  granted  his 
request,  but  reprimanded  him  for  his 
prodigality.  He  knew  in  his  heart  that 
he  was  guilty  and  the  reproaches  well 
merited,  but  he  could  not  bear  to  admit 
his  guilt,  and  so  he  lost  his  temper  and 
was  insolent  to  his  father,  as  is  the  way 
with  persons  who  know  themselves  to  be 
in  fault  but  are  unwilling  to  confess  it. 
He  received  the  sum  he  had  asked  for, 
and  speedily  squandered  it.  And  what 
was  still  worse,  he  and  a  drunken  comrade 
of  his  quarrelled  with  some  man  and  killed 
him.  The  city  prefect,  informed  of  what 
had  taken  place,  had  Julius  taken  into 
custody  ;  but  his  father  succeeded,  after 
considerable  exertions,  in  obtaining  his 
pardon.  During  all  this  time  the  demands 
on  Julius'  purse,  in  consequence  of  the 
troubles  into  which  his  pleasures  landed 
him,  became  greater  and  more  frequent. 
He  borrowed  a  large  sum  of  a  comrade, 

Promising  soon  to  refund  it.  Moreover, 
is  mistress  selected  this  time  of  all  others 
to  insist  upon  his  making  her  certain  pres- 
ents ;  she  had  taken  a  fancy,  for  instance, 
to  a  necklace  of  pearls,  and  he  could  per- 
ceive that  if  he  did  not  humor  her  caprice 
she  would  shake  him  off  and  give  him  a 
successor  in  the  person  of  a  wealthy  man 
who  had  made  repeated  attempts  to  sup- 
plant Julius.  In  his  straits,  Julius  went 
to  his  mother,  told  her  that  come  what 


would  he  must  have  the  money,  and  that 
if  she  could  not  raise  the  sum  needed  he 
would  put  an  end  to  his  existence. 

The  circumstance  that  he  had  drifted 
into  this  embarrassing  situation  he  ascribed 
wholly  to  his  father  ;  to  himself  he  took 
no  share  of  the  blame  :  **  My  father,"  he 
argued,  '*  accustomed  me  to  a  life  of  lux- 
ury, and  now  he  turns  round  and  grudges 
me  the  funds  necessary  to  maintain  it. 
If,  in  the  beginning,  he  had  given  me, 
without  any  reproaches,  the  sums  that  he 
gave  mejater  on,  I  should  have  arranged 
my  life  very  comfortably  and  steeied  clear 
of  impecuniosity  and  want.  But  as  he 
always  would  dole  out  his  money  in  mites, 
I  never  possessed  enough  for  my  needs, 
and  had  to  have  dealings  with  usurers  who 
suck  me  as  a  spider  sucks  a  fly,  and  now 
that  I  lack  the  wherewithal  to  keep  up  thA 
kind  of  life  to  which  I  am  accustomed, 
and  which  alone  beseems  young  men  of 
my  station,  I  am  ashamed  to  meet  my 
friends  and  companions.  And  my  father 
obstinately  refuses  to  put  himself  in  my 
position  and  realize  my  difficulties.  He 
forgets  that  he  too  was  once  young. 
Why  it  is  actually  he  whom  I  have  to 
blame  for  everything  1  am  now  enduring  ; 
and  if  he  does  not  give  me  the  sum  I  now 
demand,  I  will  kill  myself.  That's  the 
long  and  the  short  of  it." 

His  mother,  who  had  always  spoiled 
her  son,  straightway  went  to  her  husband. 
He  sent  for  his  son  and  bitterly  reproached 
both  him  and  his  mother.  Julius  made 
insolent  replies.  His  father  struck  him. 
He  caught  his  father  by  the  hand.  His 
father  shouted  for  the  slaves  and  ordered 
them  to  bind  his  son  and  lock  him  up. 

In  the  solitude  of  his  room  Julius  cursed 
his  father  and  his  life.  His  own  or  his 
father's  death  suggested  itself  to  his  mind 
as  the  only  issue  out  of  his  present  des- 
perate condition. 

Julius'  mother  suffered  incomparably 
more  than  her  son.  She  did  not  pause  to 
inquire  who  was  really  to  blame  in  all 
this.  She  was  possessed  by  one  sole  sen- 
timent— compassion  for  her  unhappy  child. 
She  again  sought  out  her  husband  and  im- 
plored him  to  forgive  the  boy.  But  in- 
stead of  listening  to  what  she  had  to  urge, 
ho  reviled  her  and  accused  her  of  having 
demoralized  her  son  ;  she  hurled  back  the 
reproaches,  and  the  scene  ended  by  her 
husband  beating  her.  Undaunted  bv 
what  had  come  of  her  intercession  witk 
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lier  husband,  sbc  yielded  again  to  maternal 
instinct,  which  prompted  her  to  hurry  off 
to  her  son  and  beg  him  to  ask  his  father's 
forgiveness.  In  return  for  this  sacrifice 
on  his  part  she  promised  to  supply  him 
with  the  sum  of  money  he  needed,  un- 
known to  his  father.  He  assented,  and 
then  she  returned  to  her  husband  and  im- 
plored him  to  forgive  his  son.  At  first 
he  loaded  mother  and  son  with  reproaches, 
but  at  length  he  agreed  to  pardon  his  son 
on  one  condition — that  he  would  abandon 
his  dissolute  life  and  marry  the  daughter 
of  a  certain  rich  merchant,  whose  consent 
he  undertook  to  obtain. 

**  He  will  receive  money  from  me,"  he 
added,  **  as  well  as  a  dowry  from  his 
bride  ;  and  then  let  him  begin  a  new  and 
regular  life.  If  he  promises  to  do  my 
will  in  this  matter,  1  forgive  him.  At 
present  I  will  give  him  nothing,  and  on 
his  first  offence  I  will  hand  him  over  to 
the  city  authorities.'* 

Julius  accepted  the  terms  proposed  by 
his  father  and  was  set  at  liberty.  He 
promised  to  marry  as  directed  and  to  live 
a  reformed  life  ;  but  he  had  not  the  faint- 
est intention  of  doing  cither.  His  life  at 
home  had  become  a  hell  to  him.  His 
father  never  spoke  to  him  and  was  per- 
petually upbraiding  his  mother  on  his  ac- 
count. His  mother  was  continually  in 
tears.  . 

The  day  following  his  release  his  mother 
sent  for  him  and  secretly  gave  him  the 
promised  jewels  which  she  had  abstracted 
from  her  husband.  **  Here,  take  them 
awaj%"  she  said,  *'  and  sell  them,  not 
here,  but  in  some  other  city,  and  do  with 
the  proceeds  what  you  say  is  necessary. 
I  will  try  to  keep  their  disappearance  un- 
discovered for  a  time  ;  but  if  it  should 
leak  out,  I  will  put  the  blame  on  one  of 
our  slaves. '^ 

Julius'  heart  was  greatly  troubled  by 
his  mother's  words.  He  was  horrified  at 
what  she  had  done,  and  without  even 
touching  the  precious  stones  he  imme- 
diately quitted  the  house.  Why  and 
whither  was  he  going  ?  He  knew  not  ; 
but  he  went  on  and  on  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  city,  longing  to  be  alone, 
and  to  meditate  on  all  that  had  already 
happened  to  him,  and  on  the  unknown 
that  yet  awaited  him.  Leaving  the  city 
behind  him  he  entered  a  shady  grove 
sacred  to  the  goddess  Diana,  and  making 
for  a  secluded  spot  he  gave  himself  up  to 


meditation.  His  first  impulse  was  *to 
pray  to  the  goddess  and  implore  her  help. 
But  he  had  long  since  ceased  to  believe  in 
the  gods  of  his  country,  and  he  felt  that 
prayers  to  them  would  be  vain,  succor 
from  them  an  impossibility.  But  if 
they  could  not  help  him,  who  could  ?  It 
appeared  strange,  nay,  preposterous,  to 
him,  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  do 
his  own  thinking  in  this  matter  ;  disorder 
and  darkness  filled  his  heart.  And  yet 
there  was  no  other  alternative.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  appeal  to  his 
own  conscience,  and  to  scrutinize  in  the 
lurid  light  it  shed  the  main  actions  of  bis 
life.  This  he  did,  and  he  saw  that  they 
were  wicked,  and — what  he  had  never  be- 
fore suspected — foolish.  What  made  hira 
torment  himself  so  ?  What  had  impelled 
him  to  waste  all  the  young  years  of  his 
life  thus  wantonly  ?  The  thoughts  that 
these  questions  suggested  had  little  to 
comfoit  him  and  much  to  make  him  miser- 
able. What  enhanced  his  misery  beyond 
expression  was  the  feeling  of  utter  loneli- 
ness that  oppressed  him.  Hitherto  he 
had  had  a  loving  mother,  a  father,  ho  was 
not  without  friends  ;  but  now  he  was 
quite  alone  in  the  universe.  No  longer 
loved  by  any  one,  he  was  a  burden  to 
every  one.  He  had  crossed  every  one's 
path  in  life,  had  caused  his  mother  to 
quarrel  with  her  l\usband,  had  scattered 
to  the  winds  the  wealth  that  his  father 
had  spent  the  labor  of  a  lifetime  in  accu- 
mulating ;  to  his  friends  he  had  become  a 
disagreeable,  dangerous  rival.  Was  it  so 
strange  then  if,  as  he  supposed,  they  all 
longed  for  his  death  ? 

Prominent  among  the  figures  that  rose 
up  before  his  mind's  eye  duiing  this  roll- 
call  of  the  past  years  was  Pamphilius,  cor- 
dially welcoming  him  to  the  Christian 
community,  and  exhorting  him  to  leave 
everything  and  cast  his  lot  with  them. 
And  the  impulse  to  do  so  grew  strong 
upon  him.  **  But  is  my  position,  then, 
so  utterly  hopeless?"  he  asked  himself, 
and  as  he  again  conjured  up  the  events  of 
recent  years,  his  heart  sank  within  him  at 
the  thought  that  no  one  loved  him  more. 
Father,  mother,  friends  did  not,  could 
not,  cherish  the  least  affection  for  him  ; 
indeed,  they  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
desire  his  death.  But  did  he  himself 
love  any  one  ?  He  felt  that  he  was  at- 
tached to  none  of  his  friends.  They  were 
all  of  them  his  rivals,  and  felt  not  a  throb 
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of  pity  for  him  now  thnt  misfortunes  were 
falling  thick  upon  him.  And  his  father  ? 
he  a!»ked  himself.  And,  looking  into  hU 
heart,  to  seek  the  reply  to  this  tjuestion, 
he  was  appalled  at  what  he  saw  there. 
Not  only  did  he  not  love  his  father,  but 
he  positively  hated  him  for  the  restrictions 
and  insults  he  had  heaped  upon  him. 
Yes,  hate  was  the  word,  he  hated  him  ; 
and  what  was  more,  he  clearly  perceived 
that  to  his  own  happiness  his  father's 
death  was  absolutely  necessary. 

"  Yes,  this  is  so.  And  suppose  I  knew 
that  no  one  would  ever  see  or  hear  of  it, 
how  would  I  act  if  it  were  in  my  power 
at  one  blow  to  take  away  his  life  and  free 
myself  from  his  tyranny  ?"  Julius  an- 
swered himself,  **  I  would  kill  him." 
He  made  this  reply  and  was  horrified  that 
he  had  no  other  to  give.  **  And  my 
mother  ?"  he  continued  this  self-examina- 
tion. *'  I  pity,  but  do  not  love  her.  I 
do  not  care  one  straw  what  becomes  of 
her  ;  all  that  concerns  me  is  to  obtain 
her  help.  .  .  .  Why,  I. am  a  wild  beast  ! 
A  wild  beast  hounded  down,  at  bay.  The 
sole  ditference  I  can  tind  between  a  bea^t 
and  myself  is  that  I  can,  if  I  so  will  it, 
quit  this  deceitful,  wicked  life.  I  have  it 
in  my  power  to  do  what  the  wild  beast 
cannot- -to  kill  myself.  I  hate  my  father, 
I  love  no  one — not  even  my  mother,  nor 
my  friends.  Perhaps  I  love  Pamphilius 
alone.'* 

And  his  thoughts  again  reverted  to  his 
friend,  to  their  last  meeting,  their  con- 
versation and  the  words  of  Christ  quoted 
by  Pamphilius  :  **  Come  unto  me  all  ye 
that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden  and  I  will 
give  you  rest."  Can  that  be  true?  he 
queried.  He  set  himself  to  recall  every 
phase,  every  word  of  that  last  discussion 
of  his  with  Pamph  lius,  and  his  memory 
dwelt  with  predilection  on  the  serene, 
fearless,  and  joyful  countenance  of  his 
friend  ;  and  he  ardently  longed  to  see  and 
hear  him  again  ;  and  above  all  to  believe 
in  the  truth  of  his  statements.  '*  Who 
am  I  after  all  ?  A  man  in  search  of  hap- 
piness. I  sought  for  it  in  a  life  of  luxury 
and  lust  and  failed  to  find  it  there.  And 
all  who  live  as  I  have  lived,  will  fail  as  I 
have  failed.  They  are  all  discontented 
and  suffering.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  one  man  who  is  always  joyful,  because 
he  is  not  in  search  or  in  need  of  anything. 
He  tolls  me  that  there  are  many  such  as 
he,  that  all  men  may  become  such  ;  that 


I,  for  one,  can,  if  I  be  so  minded,  by 
practising  the  precepts  given  by  his  Mas- 
ter.    Now  what  if  all  this  be  true  ? 

**  True  or  not  true,  there  is  a  charm 
about  it  which  I  cannot  withstand.  I 
shall  go." 

And  repeating  this  to  himself,  he  passed 
out  of  the  sacred  grove,  and,  determined 
never  again  to  return  home,  wended  his 
way  toward  the  village  in  which  the  Chris- 
tians lived. 

Chapter  HI. 

Julius  walked  on  briskly,  his  spirits 
risiug  in  proportion  as  he  drew  nearer  the 
village,  and  the  colors  grew  more  distinct 
and  life-like  in  the  picture  he  set  before 
his  mind  of  the  life  led  by  the  Christians. 

Just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  beneath  the 
horizon  and  he  was  about  to  take  a  short 
rest,  he  met  a  man  by  the  wayside  repos- 
ing and  taking  his  evening  meal. 

He  was  a  person  of  middle  age,  and,  to 
judge  by  externals,  of  considerable  intel- 
lectual culture.  Ho  was  seated,  and  was 
leisurely  eating  olives  and  bread.  As 
soon  as  he  perceived  Julius  he  said  with 
a  smile  :  **  Good  evening,  young  man  ; 
you  have  still  a  long  journey  before  you. 
Be  seated  and  rest  yourself  awhile."  Ju- 
lius thanked  him  and  sat  down  beside 
him.  **  Whither  bound  may  I  ask  ?"  he 
queried. 

**  I  am  going  to  the  Christians,"  re- 
plied Julius,  and  in  answer  to  further 
questions,  narrated  his  whole  life  and  the 
mental  process  which  had  resulted  in  his 
sudden  determination. 

The  stranger  listened  attentively  and  in 
silence  broken  rarely  by  such  questions  as 
seemed  necessary  to  clear  up  some  obscure 
allusion  or  throw  light  upon  some  event 
or  opinion  the  knowledge  of  which  had 
been  taken  for  granted.  Comment  or 
opinion  he  offered  none.  When  at  length 
Julius  brought  his  story  to  an  end,  he 
gathered  up  the  food  that  remained  over 
after  his  meal  was  done,  adjusted  his  gar- 
ments and  said  :  '*  Young  man,  do  not 
carry  out  your  design  ;  you  have  wan- 
dered away  from  the  direct  road.  I  know 
life  ;  you  do  not.  Listen  :  I  shall  analyze 
the  principal  events  of  your  past  history, 
and  your  reflections  upon  them,  and  after 
you  have  had  them  presented  to  you  in 
the  form  which  they  have  assumed  in  my 
mind,  you  can  take  any  course  that  com- 
mends itself  to  you  as  wise.     You   are 
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young,  wealthy,  handsome,  robust ;  your 
heart  is  a  seething  whiilpool  of  raging 
passions.  You  now  yearn  for  a  quiet  re- 
treat in  which  those  passions  shall  not  dis- 
turb you,  and  you  shall  be  spared  the 
suffering  produced  by  their  effects  ;  and 
you  are  willing  to  believe  that  you  will 
find  such  a  haven  among  the  Christians. 
Now  there  is  no  such  post  of  safety  there 
or  elsewhere  ;  because  that  which  agitates 
and  torments  you,  my  dear  young  friend, 
is  not  located  in  Cilicia  or  in  Rome,  but 
has  its  abode  within  yourself.  In  the 
peaceful  shelter  of  a  sequestered  village 
those  same  passions  will  rage  within  you 
and  convulse  you — only  a  hundredfold 
more  violently  than  before.  The  fraud 
or  mistake  of  the  Christians  (I  have  no 
mind  to  judge  them)  consists  in  their  re- 
fusal to  recognize  human  nature.  The 
only  persons  really  capable  of  putting  the 
Christian  precepts  in  practice  are  old  men 
in  whom  the  snow  and  frost  of  age  have 
quenched  the  last  embers  of  human  pas- 
sion. A  man  in  the  flower  of  his  years 
and  strength,  especially  a  young  man  like 
yourself  who  has  not  yet  tasted  the  fruits 
of  life,  and  does  not  even  know  his  own 
mind,  cannot  submit  to  their  law,  because 
that  law  is  founded,  not  on  human  nature 
but  on  the  idle  imaginings  of  Christ,  their 
founder.  If  you  become  one  of  them, 
you  will  continue  to  suffer  from  the  same 
causes  as  before,  only  to  &  much  greater 
extent.  Now  your  passions  lure  you  on 
and  take  you  out  of  the  right  road  into 
devious  paths  and  byways  ;  but  having 
once  gone  astray,  you  have  it  in  your 
power  to  retrace  your  steps  and  set  your- 
self right  and  you  enjoy  besides,  the  satis- 
faction of  passions  set  free,  i.e.,  the  joy 
of  life.  But  living  as  Christians' live,  and 
curbing  your  passions,  so  to  say,  by  force, 
you  will  still  be  liable  to  go  astray  only 
more  frequently  and  irremediably  than  be- 
fore ;  and  you  will  endure  over  and  above 
the  undying  torment  caused  by  the  un- 
appeased  appetites  of  human  nature.  Set 
free  the  pent-up  water  of  Adam,  and  it 
will  moisten  and  fructify  the  field  and 
meadow  and  refresh  the  beasts  that  are 
grazing  there  ;  but  dam  it  up  and  it  will 
delve  into  the  soil  and  flow  in  a  thick 
muddy  stream.  It  is  even  so  with  hu- 
man passions.  The  teaching  of  the  Chris- 
tians (with  the  exception  of  certain  beliefs 
with  which  they  console  and  comfort 
themselves  and  upon  which  I  have  no  wish 


to  dwell  at  present)  in  so  far  as  it  affects 
their  daily  life,  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows :  they  condemn  violence  ;  they 
disapprove  wars  and  law  courts  ;  they  re- 
fuse to  recognize  property  ;  they  repudiate 
aits  and  sciences,  in  a  word  they  eschew 
everything  that  tends  to  make  life  bright 
and  pleasant. 

'^  Even  this  would  be  well  if  all  men 
corresponded  to  the  description  which 
they  give  of  their  Teacher.  But  so  far  is 
this  from  being  the  case,  that  it  is  au  ab- 
solute impossibility.  Men  are  evil-minded 
and  swayed  by  passions.  It  is  this  con- 
stant play  of  the  passions  and  the  clashing 
and  struggling  that  result  which  hold  peo- 
ple fast  in  that  network  of  conditions  in 
which  they  live.  Savages  know  no  re- 
strictions and  a  single  individual  amon^ 
them  would,  for  the  sake  of  glutting  hin 
lusts,  annihilate  the  entire  world  if  all 
men  submitted  to  evil  as  meekly  as  the 
Chi  istians.  If  the  gods  endowed  man  with 
a  sentiment  of  anger,  vindictiveness,  even 
of  malice  against, the  malicious,  we  may 
take  it  that  they  did  so,  because  these 
sentiments  were  necessary  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  human  life.  The  Christians  hold 
that  these  sentiments  are  evil,  and  that, 
without  them,  men  would  be  happy  ; 
there  would  then  be  no  wars,  no  murders, 
no  executions.  This  is  true  ;  but  one 
might  as  well  assert  that  it  would  mate- 
rially contribute  to  the  happiness  of  men, 
if  they  were  relieved  of  the  necessity  of 
eating  and  drinking. 

**  There  would  indeed  be  no  hunger  nor 
thirst,  nor  any  of  the  other  calamities  that 
arise  from  these.  But  this  supposition 
does  not  change  human  nature. 

**  And  if  some  individuals — two  or  three 
score — persuaded  that  this  was  really  so, 
refused  to  partake  of  any  food  and  died 
of  hunger,  this  would  not  alter  human  na- 
ture one  iota.  And  so  it  is  with  all  the 
other  human  passions — indignation,  mal- 
ice, vindictiveness,  even  sexual  love,  and 
love  of  luxury,  of  pomp  and  greatness  are 
likewise  characteristics  of  the  gods,  and, 
therefore,  they  are,  in  a  modified  form, 
also  traits  proper  to  mankind.  Root  out 
the  necessity  of  nourishing  man  and,  at 
the  same  stroke,  you  annihilate  man  him- 
self ;  in  like  manner,  demolish  the  human 
passions  and  you  thereby  demolish  hu- 
manity. The  same  remark  holds  good  of 
property,  which  Christians,  it  is  alleged, 
refuse   to  recognize.     Look   around   yon 
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and  you  will  find  that  every  vineyard, 
every  kitchen  garden,  every  house,  every 
mule,  has  been  produced  solely  and 
alone  because  propeity  existed  and  was 
respected.  Abolish  the  principle  of  pri- 
vate property  and  there  will  not  he  a  sin- 
gle vineyard  planted,  not  a  beast  of  burden 
trained  or  broken  in.  The  Christians  as- 
sert that  they  possess  no  property  ;  but 
they  enjov  its  fruits.  They  say  that  they 
have  everything  in  common  and  that  they 
bring  in  every thinjj  and  put  it  together. 
But  what  they  bring  in  they  have  received 
from  men  who  own  propeity.  They  are 
simply  throwing  dust  in  people's  eyes,  or 
in  the  most  favorable  case  are  deceiving 
themselves.  You  tell  me  that  they  work 
with  their  own  hands  to  support  them- 
selves ;  but  that  which  they  produce 
would  not  suffice  to  support  them  if  they 
did  not  lay  under  contribution  that  which 
has  been  produced  by  people  who  recog- 
nize the  rights  of  property.  If  they  did 
succeed  in  supporting  life  there  would  be 
no  place  in  their  sodal  system  for  arts  or 
sciences.  They  deny  the  advantages  of 
our  arts  and  sciences  ;  and  they  cannot  do 
otherwise.  The  whole  gist  of  their  teach- 
ing is  calculated  to  lead  man  back  to  his 
primitive  state,  to  savagery,  to  beastliness. 
They  cannot  employ  the  arts  and  sciences 
in  the  service  of  humanity  ;  and,  as  they 
are  wholly  ignorant  of  them,  they  i eject 
them.  Neither  can  they  employ  in  the 
service  of  humanity  those  capacities  and 
gifts  which  constitute  the  exclusive  pre- 
rogative of  man  and  draw  him  nearer  to 
the  gods.  They  will  have  no  temples,  no 
statues,  no  theatres,  no  museums  :  they 
assert  that  they  have  no  need  of  them. 
The  readiest  way  to  avoid  blushing  at  one's 
own  baseness  is  to  contemn  nobility. 
Their  teacher  was  an  ignorant  deceiver, 
and  they  are  not  unsuccessful  in  their  at- 
tempts to  imitate  him.  Furthermore, 
they  are  impious  :  they  refuse  to  recog- 
nize the  gods  or  their  interference  in  hu- 
man affairs.  They  acknowledge  only  the 
Father  of  their  teacher,  whom  they  call 
their  Father  and  their  Teacher  himself, 
who,  as  they  say,  revealed  to  them  all  the 
secrets  of  life.  Their  doctrine  is  a 
wretched  fraud.  Weigh  this  well  :  our 
belief  is  that  the  universe  is  maintained 
by  the  gods,  and  that  the  gods  watch  over 
and  protect  man.  In  order  to  live  well, 
people  are  bound  to  honor  the  gods,  to 
seek  truth  and  think  ;  hence  our  life  is 


regulated  on  the  one  hand  by  the  will  of 
the  gods,  and  on  the  other  by  the  collec- 
tive wisdom  of  humanity.  Wo  live,  think 
and  seek,  and  are  therefore  advancing  tow- 
ard truth.  They,  on  the  contrary,  have 
no  gods,  nor  divine  will,  nor  human  wis- 
dom, to  look  to,  but  must  make  the  best 
of  blind  faith  in  their  crucified  teacher, 
and  in  whatever  he  taught  them.  Now, 
decide  for  yourself,  which  is  the  more 
trustworthy  guide  :  the  will  of  the  gods 
and  the  joint  untrammelled  activity  of  the 
wisdom  of  all  humanity,  or  obligatory,  un- 
reasoning faith  in  the  sayings  of  one  man  V* 

Julius  was  struck  by  these  remarks  of 
the  stranger,  but  especially  by  the  last 
question.  Not  only  was  his  resolution  to 
become  a  Christian  completely  shaken, 
but  it  now  seemed  incredible  to  him  that 
the  stress  of  misfortune  should  have  driven 
him  to  the  verge  of  such  folly.  There 
was,  however,  one  other  question  still  ith- 
settled  :  what  was  he  to  do  now,  and  how 
was  he  to  set  about  extricating  himself 
from  the  embarrassing  situation  that  had 
made  him  thus  desperate  ?  and  having 
pointed  out  this  difficulty  he  asked  the 
stranger  for  advice. 

*'  I  was  coming  now  to  that  very  prob- 
lem," said  the  stranger.  *'  What  must 
you  do  ?  The  line  of  action  you  must 
pursue  is,  so  far  as  human  wisdom  is  ac- 
cessible to  me,  perfectly  clear.  All  your 
troubles  have  their  source  in  your  passions. 
It  was  passion  that  whirled  you  away  and 
took  you  so  far  out  of  your  road  that  you 
have  suffered  gravely  in  consequence. 
Life's  lessons  usually  take  this  form.  You 
should  learn  them  well  and  benefit  by 
them.  You  have  experienced  much  and 
you  know  what  is  sweet  and  what  bitter  : 
you  run  no  risk  of  repeating  the  same  mis- 
takes. Profit  by  your  experience.  What 
grieves  and  upsets  you  most  is  your  en- 
mity with  your  father  :  it  had  its  origin 
in  your  position  :  choose  another  one  and 
it  will  vanish,  or,  at  least,  it  will  no  longer 
manifest  itself  in  that  acute  form. 

**  All  your  sufferings  are  due  to  the  ir- 
regularity of  the  position  you  took  up. 
You  abandon  yourself  to  the  pleasures  of 
youth.  This  was  natural  and  therefore 
right.  And  it  continued  right  as  long  as 
it  beseemed  your  age  ;  but  the  season 
passed  and  yet  you  continued  with  the 
strength  of  a  man  to  indulge  in  the  freaks 
of  a  youth,  and  this  was  wrong.  You  are 
now  of  an  age  when  your  will  must  supple- 
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*  ment  nature's,  and  voii  must  become  a 
man,  a  citizen,  and  serve  the  common- 
wealth, working  for  the  ^ood  of  all  as  well 
as  your  own.  Your  father  suggests  that 
you  should  marry.  This  is  a  wise  coun- 
sel. You  have  passed  through  one  stage 
of  life — youth  — and  have  now  entered  on 
another.  All  your  uneasiness  and  fears 
are  but  so  many  symptoms  of  a  period  of 
transition.  Look  the  truth  manfully  in 
the  face,  and  admit  that  the  season  of 
youth  is  gone  by,  and,  dauntlessly  fling- 
ing aside  everything  that  was  proper  to 
that  season,  without  being  characteristic 
of  manhood,  enter  the  new  road.  Marry  ; 
give  up  the  frivolous  gayeties  of  youth, 
occupy  your  mind  with  commerce,  with 
public  affairs,  with  sciences  and  arts,  and 
not  only  will  you  be  reconciled  with  your 
father  and  your  friends,  but  you  will  find 
rest  and  happiness.  The  root  of  your 
troubles  was  the  abnormal,  unnatural  po- 
sition you  occupied.  You  have  now 
reached  manhood's  estate,  and  it  is  your 
duty  to  take  a  wife  and  become  a  man. 
Hence  my  chief  counsel  to  jou  is,  Carry 
out  your  father's  wish-  marry. 

**  If  you  feel  that  that  isolation  and  re- 
tirement which,  you  imagine,  exists  among 
the  Christians  has  still  a  charm  for  you  ; 
if  you  are  attracted  to  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy rather  than  to  the  activity  of  pub- 
lic life,  you  can  give  loose  reins  to  your 
wishes,  with  benefit  to  yourself,  only  on 
condition  that  you  have  first  studied  life 
and  learned  its  inner  meaning.  And  this 
you  can  do  only  as  an  independent  citizen 
and  head  of  a  family.  If,  when  you  have 
reached  that  point,  you  still  feel  drawn  as 
strongly  as  ever  toward  retirement  and 
contemplation,  give  yourself  up  to  it  with- 
out hesitation,  for  it  will  then  be  a  gen- 
uine predilection  and  not  a  mere  outburst 
of  discontent,  as  it  clearly  is  at  present. 
Then  go  whither  it  leads  you." 

The  last  words,  more  than  anything 
that  had  gone  before,  brought  conviction 
to  the  mind  of  Julius.  He  warmly  thanked 
the  stranger  and  returned  home.  His 
mother  gave  him  a  most  cordial  welcome. 
His  father,  too,  informed  of  his  resolution 
to  submit  to  his  will  and  marry  the  young 
girl  he  had  chosen  for  him,  became  recon- 
ciled with  his  son. 

Chapter  IV. 

Three  months  later  Julius'  marriage 
with  the   beautiful  Eulalia  was  duly  cele- 


brated, and  the  young  couple  took  up 
their  residence  in  a  house  of  their  own. 
Julius,  having  radically  changed  his  way 
of  lifo,  took  over  that  branch  of  commerce 
which  his  father  ceded  to  him,  and  he  be- 
gan fairly  to  settle  down  as  a  respectable 
member  of  the  community. 

One  day  he  drove  over  to  a  little  town 
not  far  distant,  on  some  business  con- 
nected with  his  firm,  and  there,  while 
lounging  in  a  merchant's  shop,  he  caught 
sight  of  Pamphilius  passing  by  the  door 
along  with  a  girl  whose  face  was  unknown 
to  him.  They  were  both  heavily  laden 
with  grapes  which  they  offered  for  sale. 
Julius,  recognizing  his  friend,  went  out  to 
him,  greeted  him,  and  asked  him  in  to 
have  a  little  conversation. 

The  girl  observicg  Pamphilius'  desire 
to  enter  the  shop  with  his  friend,  and 
noticing  that  he  hesitated  to  leave  her 
alone,  assured  him  at  once  that  she  did 
not  need  his  services,  and  that  she  would 
sit  there  by  herself  and  wait  for  a  pur- 
chaser for  the  grapes. 

Pamphilius  thanked  her  and  accom- 
panied Julius  into  the  shop.  Julius  asked 
and  received  permission  of  his  fiiend,  the 
merchant,  to  retire  with  Pamphilius  to  an 
inner  apartment,  where  they  might  in- 
dulge in  a  little  quiet  conversation. 

Once  there,  the  friends  began  to  ques- 
tion each  other  about  the  ups  and  down 
they  had  met  with  since  they  had  last 
seen  each  other. 

Pamphilius'  life  had  glided  smoothly 
on,  bringing  no  material  change  since 
then  :  he  still  lived  in  the  Christian  com- 
munity, was  a  bachelor  as  before,  and 
felt,  he  assured  his  friend,  that  every 
year,  every  day,  and  every  hour  brought 
him  increase  of  happiness. 

Julius  thereupon  related  his  experience, 
and  described  how  he  had  been  on  the 
point  of  becoming  a  Christian,  and  he  was 
already  on  the  road  to  the  Christian  village 
when  he  was  stopped  by  the  stranger  who 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  errors  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  made  him  sensible  of  his  duty 
to  marry  ;  and  **  I  acted  upon  his  advice, 
and  am  now  a  married  man,"  he  con- 
cluded, 

**  And  are  vou  happy  now?"  asked 
Pamphilius.  **  Have  you  found  in  mar- 
riage all  the  bliss  that  the  stranger  prom- 
ised you  ?" 

**  Happy  !"  repeated  Julius  ;  **  what 
is  the  meaning  of  the  word  happy  ?     If 
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wo  are  to  take  it  to  denote  the  perfect  re- 
alization of  one's  desires,  then  I  ana  not 
happy.  I  am  carrying  on  my  business 
affairs  with  a  fair  degree  of  success  ;  and 
I  am  also  beginning  to  be  respected  by 
my  neighbors,  and  both  these  circnm- 
stances  afford  mo  a  considerable  amount 
of  satisfaction.  True,  I  come  in  conlact 
with  many  citizens  who  are  much  wealthier 
and  more  widely  respected  than  I  am  ; 
but  I  flatter  myself  that  a  time  will  come 
when  I  shall  overtake  and  possibly  out- 
strip them  in  both  these  respects.  Tbis 
aspect  of  my  life,  then,  is  \ery  satisfac- 
tory. With  respect  to  my  marriage,  to 
be  frank  with  you,  1  fear  I  cannot  say 
quite  as  much,  I  will  go  a  step  fuilher, 
and  confess  that  that  union  which  was  to 
have  conferred  joy  and  happiness  upon 
me  has  disappointed  me  ;  that  the  pleas- 
ure I  experienced  from  it  in  the  beginningj 
has  ever  since  been  on  the  wane  ;  and 
that  now,  in  lieu  of  married  bliss,  I  am 
face  to  face  with  misery.  My  wife  is 
handsome,  intelligent,  good-natured,  ac- 
complished. At  first  she  made  me  happy 
beyond  the  power  of  words  to  describe. 
But  at  present  numerous  causes  of  dis- 
agreement are  continually  cropping  up  be- 
tween us — you  cannot  understand  this, 
not  being  married  yourself.  Now,  be- 
cause she  seeks  my  caresses  when  I  am 
cold  and  indifferent  to  her  ;  now,  because 
the  rdles  are  changed,  and  my  indifference 
has  passed  over  to  her.  Love,  moreover, 
needs  the  charm  of  novelty  to  feed  it. 
Thus  a  woman  much  less  attractive  than 
my  wife  exercises  at  first  a  much  greater 
fascination  over  me  than  she  does,  and 
then  becomes  far  more  insipid  than  even 
my  wife.  I  have  felt  this  more  than 
once.  No,  honestly  I  may  say  that  I 
have  not  found  what  I  hoped  for  in  mar- 
riage. The  philosophers,  my  friend,  are 
right  :  life  never  gives  all  that  the  soul 
desires.  I  have  verified  the  truth  of  this 
in  marriage.  But  the  circumstance  that 
life  withholds  from  us  the  happiness  which 
the  human  soul  yearns  for,  is  by  no  means 
a  proof  that  your  deceitful  system  supplies 
it,"  he  concluded  with  a  laugh. 

**  Why  deceitful  ?"  asked  Pamphilius. 
**  In  what  do  you  detect  symptoms  of 
fraud  r ' 

'*  Your  deception  consists  in  tbis  :  that 
in  order  to  deliver  mankind  from  the  ca- 
lamities that  are  inseparable  from  the  af- 
fairs of  life,  you  repudiate  all  the  affairs 


of  life — nay,  life  itself.  In  order  to  spare 
men  the  pain  of  disillusion  you  cause 
them  to  eschew  all  illusions,  jou  repudiate 
even  marriage." 

'*  We  do  no  such  thing,"  protested 
Pamphilius. 

**  If  it  is  not  precisely  marriage  that 
you  repudiate,  it  is  love." 

*'  Love  !"  exclaimed  Pamphilius, 
**  why  we  abjure  everything  except  love. 
Love  with  us  is  the  corner-stone  of  the 
edifice." 

**  I  do  not  understand  you  then,"  said 
Julius.  **  Judging  by  what  I  have  heard 
from  others,  and  I  may  add  by  your  own 
example — for  although  you  and  I  are  of 
the  same  age,  you  are  still  unmarried — I 
gather  that  you  Christians  have  no  con- 
jugal union.  Y''ou  do  not  sever  the  marriage 
ties  which  you  have  already  contracted,  but 
you  make  no  new  ones.  Y^ou  take  no 
thought  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  human 
race  ;  and  if  the  earth  were  peopled  with 
none  but  Christians  humanity  would  soon 
cease  to  exist,*'  exclaimed  Julius,  echoing 
an  assertion  he  had  beard  many  times  be- 
fore from  others. 

**  That  is  scarcely  a  fair  way  of  stating 
the  facts,  is  it  ?"  replied  Pamphilius. 
**  It  -is  tine  that  we  do  not  deliberately 
make  it  our  aim  to  perpetuate  the  human 
race,  nor  do  we  take  the  matter  so  very 
much  to  heart  as  1  often  hear  it  remarked 
by  some  of  your  wise  men.  Our  minds 
are  set  at  rest  on  the  subject  by  the  belief 
that  our  Father,  who  vigilantly  watches 
over  mankind,  is  mindful  of  all  their 
wants  ;  it  is  our  object  to  live  in  accord- 
ance with  His  will.  If  He  wills  it  that 
the  human  race  should  subsist.  He  will 
likewise  find  the  means  of  perpetuating 
it  ;  if  not,  it  will  inevitably  come  to  an 
end.  That,  however,  is  no  care  of  ours  ; 
our  task  is  the  more  modest  one — of  living 
according  to  His  will.  His  will  manifests 
itself  both  in  our  nature  and  in  our  reve- 
lation, which  says  that  a  man  shall  cleave 
to  his  wife  ;  and  they  twain  shall  be  one 
flesh.  Marriage  is  not  only  not  forbidden 
by  our  laws,  but  is  directly  encouraged  by 
our  elders  who  are  learned  in  the  law. 
The  main  difference  between  your  mar- 
riage and  ours  consists  in  the  revelation 
vouchsafed  to  us,  that  every  lustful  glance 
at  a  woman  is  sinful,  and  the  practical  re- 
sults which  our  belief  in  that  revelation 
has  produced,  and  which  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows  :  our  women  and  we  instead 
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of  leaving  no  means  untried  to  dress  finely 
and  beautify  ourselves  for  the  purpose  of 
kindling  carnal  desires  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  look  upon  us,  direct  our  efforts 
to  the  stifling  of  all  such  feelings,  so  that 
the  sentiment  of  love  among  us,  as  among 
brothers  and  sisters,  should  be  strong 
enough  to  outweigh  the  feeling  of  lust  for 
one  woman,  to  which  you  give  the  name 
of  love/' 

*'  All  that  is  well  and  good,"  remarked 
Julius,  **  but  surely  you  cannot  stifle  the 
feeling  of  pleasure  and  love  that  springs 
up  within  us  when  we  look  upon  the 
beautiful.  Not  to  wander  far  afield  in 
search  of  an  illustration,  I  am  satisfied 
that  that  pretty  girl  with  whom  you 
brought  the  grapes,  in  spite  of  her  attire, 
which  works  wonders  in  the  way  of  hiding 
her  charms,  kindles  in  your  breast  the 
sentiment  of  love  for  woman." 

'*  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  so,"  said 
Pamphilius,  blushing.  **  I  never  thought 
of  her  beauty.  You  are  the  first  who  has 
suggested  such  a  thing.  To  me  she  is  but 
a  sister.  But  to  come  back  to  what  I  was 
saying  about  the  difference  between  mar- 
riage with  you  and  with  us  ;  it  arises,  as 
I  was  remarking,  from  the  circumstance 
that  with  you  carnal  lust,  under  the  name 
of  beauty,  love,  service  of  the  goddess 
Venus,  is  deliberately  provoked  and  main- 
tained, whereas  with  us,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  avoided  ;  not  because  we  hold  it  to 
be  an  evil  in  itself  (nothing  that  God  has 
created  is  evil),  indeed  we  esteem  it  a 
positive  good  ;  but  because  it  can,  and 
does  become  an  evil,  a  temptation,  as  we 
term  it,  when  not  confined  to  its  proper 
place.  Now  we  strain  every  nerve  to 
avoid  this.  And  that  is  why  I  am  not 
married  yet ;  although  I  know  of  nothing 
to  prevent  me  from  taking  a  wife  to  mor- 
row." 

**  And  what  will  determine  your 
choice?" 

**  The  will  of  God.'' 

**  How  do  you  discover  it  ?" 

**  If  you  look  for  its  manifestations  you 
will  find  them.  If  you  are  constantly  on 
the  watch  for  them,  they  become  visible 
and  clear,  as  clear  as  divination  by  sacri- 
fices or  by  the  flight  of  birds  is  to  you. 
And  as  you  have  wise  men  among  you 
who  interpret  to  you  the  will  of  your  gods 
by  the  light  of  their  own  knowledge  and 
the  signs  they  discern  in  the  entrails  of 
the  victim  or  the  flight  of  birds,  in  like 


manner  we  too  have  our  wise  men — elders 
— who  make  known  to  us  the  will  of  our 
Father,  by  means  of  Christ's  revelation, 
the  promptings  of  their  heart,  and  the 
thoughts  of  otheis,  and,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  by  the  love  they  cherish  for 
their  fellow-men." 

**  All  that  is  much  too  vague,"  object- 
ed Julius.  **  Who  is  to  tell  you,  for  in- 
stance, when  and  whom  you  should  marry  ? 
Now  when  the  time  came  for  me  to  marry, 
I  had  the  choice  of  three  girls.  These 
possible  wives  were  selected  from  among 
all  the  others  by  reason  of  their  uncom- 
mon beauty  and  great  wealth  ;  and  mj 
father  gave  his  consent  in  advance  to  mj 
union  with  any  of  the  three.  It  was  from 
these  three  that  I  selected  my  Eulalia,  be- 
cause she  was  the  prettiest  and  in  my  eyes 
the  most  fascinating.  All  that  was  quite 
natural.    But  who  will  guide  your  choice  V  * 

**  Before  giving  a  direct  reply  to  your 
question,"  said  Pamphilius,  '*  let  me  first 
tell  you  that  as  in  our  religion  all  men  are 
equal  in  the  eyes  of  our  Father,  so  they 
are  equal  in  our  eyes  also,  both  in  respect 
of  their  position  and  in  regard  to  their 
moral  and  physical  qualities.  It  follows 
from  this  that  our  choice — if  I  must  em- 
ploy a  word  that  for  us  has  no  meaning — 
is  not  and  cannot  be  in  any  way  circum- 
scribed. 

*'  Any  human  being  living  on  the  earth 
can  become  the  husband  or  wife  of  a 
Christian." 

''  That  makes  it  all  the  more  diflScult  to 
fix  one's  choice,"  said  Julius. 

'*  Let  me  tell  you  what  one  of  our  elders 
remarked  to  me  the  other  day  about  the 
difference  between  Christian  and  Pagan 
marriages.  The  Pagan  chooses  that  giri 
of  all  others  who  to  his  thinking  is  quali- 
fied to  yield  him  the  greatest  variety  and 
highest  degree  of  enjoyments.  The  effect 
of  this  condition  is  seen  in  the  way  in 
which  ho  darts  his  eyes  with  lightning 
rapidity  from  one  to  another  ;  and  what 
makes  it  the  more  diflScult  for  him  to 
come  to  a  decision  is  that  the  enjoyment 
in  question  is  an  unknown  quantity  veiled 
in  the  shadowy  future.  A  Christian,  on 
the  other  band,  is  not  embarrassed  by  the 
element  of  personal  choice,  or,  rather, 
purely  personal  considerations  occupy  a 
secondary  instead  of  the  foremost  place. 
His  one  absorbing  care  is  to  see  that  he 
does  not  by  his  mariiage  run  counter  to 
the  will  of  God." 
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But  how  is  it  possible  to  oppose  the 
will  of  God  by  a  marriage  ?'  * 

**  If  I  were  to  forget  the  Iliad  that  you 
and  I  were  wont  to  study  and  read  aloud 
together  in  bygone  times,  there  would  be 
little  to  wonder  at  and  nothing  to  censure  ; 
but  if  you  forget  it,  who  live  in  the  midst 
of  philosophers  and  poets,  you  cannot 
plead  the  same  justification.  Now  what 
else  is  the  Iliad  but  the  story  of  the  trans- 
gression of  the  will  of  God  by  marriage  ? 
And  Menelans  and  Paris  and  "Helen  and 
Achilles  and  Agamemnon  and  Chryseis, 
are  all  elements  of  a  description  of  the 
terrible  calamities  that  overtook  and  do 
nowadays  still  overtake  people  who  oppose 
their  will  to  that  of  God  in  this  matter  of 
marriage."  I 

'*  In  what  does  this  opposition  consist  ?** 

'*  In  the  fact  that  what  a  man  loves  in  a 
woman  is  not  a  fellow  creature  but  the 
personal  enjoyment  which  bis  union  with 
her  will  bring  him  ;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  this  pleasure  he  contracts 
marriage.  A  Christian  marriage  is  not 
possible  unless  a  man  is  inspired  by  love 
for  his  fellow-creatures,  and  the  person 
whom  he  takes  for  his  partner  must  in 
the  first  place  be  the  object  of  this  broth- 
erly affection  of  man  for  his  fellow* man. 
As  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  build  a 
house  unless  there  is  a  foundation  laid,  or 
to  paint  a  picture  unless  you  have  first  pre- 
pared the  canvas  or  olher  material  on 
which  you  propose  to  paint  it ;  so  carnal 
love  can  never  be  lawful,  reasonable,  or 
enduring,  unless  it  is  raised  upon  a  struc- 
ture of  love  and  reverence  of  man  for 
man.  Only  on  this  basis  is  it  possible  to 
establish  a  wise  Christian  family  life." 

**  Still,  it  is  not,  I  confess,  quite  clear 
to  my  mind  why  the  marriage  you  term 
Christian  should  exclude  that  species  of 
love  for  womankind  which  Paris  experi- 
enced." 

''  I  do  not  suggest  that  Christian  mar- 
riage does  not  admit  exclusive  love  for  one 
woman  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  judicious 
and  holy  only  when  such  love  is  one  of  its 
elements.  But  what  I  should  like  to  bring 
out,  with  a  degree  of  clearness  correspond- 
ing to  the  importance  of  the  point,  is,  that 
real  exclusive  love  for  a  woman  is  possible 
only  when  the  more  general  love  for  all 
mankind  is  respected  and  maintained  in- 
tact. That  description  of  exclusive  love 
for  a  woman  which  the  poets  be-sing  and 
proclaim,  excellent  in  itself,  when  not 
Naw  Sbbik.— Vol.  UL,  No.  6. 


founded  on  the  love  of  man  for  his  fellows 
does  not  deserve  the  name  of  love.  It  is 
mere  animal ,  lust,  which  very  often  loses 
itself  in  hatred.  The  best  proof  of  my 
thesis,  that  what  is  commonly  called  love 
— eros — changes  to  beastliness  when  not 
resting  on  the  broad  basis  of  brotherly 
affection  for  all  men,  is  the  case  in  which 
violence  is  employed  against  the  very 
woman  whom  the  ravisher  professes  to 
love,  even  while  causing  her  pain  that 
will  retain  its  sting  as  long  as  life  ^ndures. 
Can  a  man  be  said  to  cherish  affection  for 
a  person  whom  he  thus  tortures  ?  Now  in 
Pagan  marriages  one  frequently  finds  cases 
of  marked  violence,  when  a  man  marries 
a  girl  who  either  simply  does  not  love 
him  in  return  or  loves  another,  and  ruth- 
lessly inflicts  incalculable  pain  and  suffer- 
ing upon  her  solely  that  he  may  satisfy 
the  appetite  which  he  misnames  love." 

**  1  grant  all  that,"  interrupted  Julius.. 
*'  But  am  I  to  take  it  that  if  the  girl  docA 
love  him  there  is  no  injustice  in  the  mat- 
ter ?  If  so,  I  do  not  perceive  in  what  re- 
spect a  Christian  union  differs  from  a 
Pagan  marriage." 

*^  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  your  own  marriage,"  replied  Pamphil- 
ius  ;  "  but  it  is  perfectly  obvious  to  me 
that  every  marriage,  wherever  and  when- 
ever contacted,  at  the  root  of  which  lies 
mere  personal  enjoyment,  cannot  but 
prove  an  abundant  source  of  discord  ;  just 
as  the  process  of  feeding  cannot  take 
place  among  animals  or  among  human 
beings,  who  are  but  little  removed  from 
the  mere  animal  stage,  without  giving  lise 
to  quarrels  and  fights  ;  each  one  is  eager 
to  carry  off  a  tit-bit  for  himself,  and  as 
there  are  not  enough  such  delicious  mor- 
sels for  them  all,  the  result  is  a  scramble 
and  a  fight.  If  the  quarrel  does  not  act- 
ually break  out  into  active  hostilities,  it 
is  none  the  less  real  for  being  latent.  The 
weak  individual  lonq^s  for  the  luscious 
morsel,  conseious  though  he  is  that  his 
more  powerful  neighbor  will  never  cede  it 
to  him,  and  although  he  discerns  the  im- 
possibility of  snatching  it  from  his  rival 
by  force,  still  he  eyes  him  with  secret, 
envious  hatred,  and  is  ready  at  any  mo- 
ment to  profit  by  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  deprive  him  of  it.  It  is  just  the  same 
with  Pagan  marriages — only  that  the  re- 
sults are  far  worse  in  degree,  owing  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  coveted  object  is  a 
human  being^so  discord  and  hatred  is 
47 
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engendered  between  the   spouses    them- 
selves/* 

**  And  how  do  vou  propose  to  make 
the  two  persons  who  intend  to  contract 
marriage  love  each  other  and  no  one  else 
besides  ?  In  every  case  the  young  man 
or  the  ^irl  will  be  found  to  love  some  one 
else  ;  and  so^  according  to  you,  marriage 
is  impossible.  From  this  I  clearly  per- 
ceive that  the  people  who  maintain  that 
you  Christians  do  not  marry  at  all,  are 
quite  right.  This  is  why  you  are  single, 
and  probably  will  ever  remain  so.  How 
is  it  conceivable  that  a  man  who  marries  a 
girl  should  never  previously  have  inflamed 
the  heart  of  any  other  woman,  or  that  a 
girl  should  have  reached  the  age  of  ma- 
turity without  having  ever  awakened  the 
feeling  of  love  in  the  breast  of  any  man  ? 
"What  should  Helen  have  done  ?" 

'*  Our  elder  Cyril,  speaking  of  this  mat- 
ter, remarked  that  people  in  the  Pagan 
world,  without  spending  even  a  passing 
thought  upon  their  duty  of  loving  their 
fellow  men  as  brothers,  without  having 
ever  done  anything  to  educate  such  a  sen- 
timent, are  solicitous  about  one  thing  only 
— how  to  excite  in  their  own  breasts  pas- 
sionate love  for  woman,  and  they  leave 
nothing  undone  to  foster  this  passion. 
For  this  reason  it  is  that  in  their  world 
every  Helen  or  Helen-like  woman  arouses 
the  love  of  many  men.  The  rivals  tight 
with  each  other,  and  strain  every  nerve  to 
excel  each  other,  like  mere  brutes  eager  to 
win  the  female.  And  to  a  greater  or  les- 
ser extent  their  marriage  is  a  straggle,  a 
form  of  violence.  In  our  community  we 
not  only  never  think  of  the  personal  enjoy- 
ment of  beauty,  but  we  sedulously  avoid 
everything  likely  to  act  as  a  temptation 
thereto,  every  art  and  seduction  which  the 
Pagan  world  has  raised  almost  to  the  dig- 
nity of  apotheosis.  We  fix  our  thoughts 
upon  the  obligation  we  arc  under  to  rever- 
ence and  love  our  neighbor,  comprising  in 
this  term  all  men,  whether  they  happen  to 
be  of  unsurpassing  beauty  or  of  repulsive 
ugliness.  We  do  onr  best  to  educate 
that  sentiment,  and  this  is  why  with  us 
love  for  our  fellow-men  gets  the  upper 
hand  over  the  seductions  of  beauty  and 
conquers  them,  thus  removing  all  pretext 
for  quarrels  and  feuds  that  have  their 
source  in  the  relations  of  the  sexes.  A 
Christian  contracts  marriage  only  when  his 
union  with  the  woman,  between  whom 
and  himself  there  is  a  bond  of   mutual 


affection,  causes  pain  to  no  one.  Cyril 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  Christian  will 
not  even  feel  an  attachment  for  a  woman, 
unless  he  knows  that  his  marriage  with  her 
will  not  cause  a  feeling  of  pain  to  any 
one. '  * 

**  But  is  such  a  thing  conceivable?'* 
objected  Julius.  *^  Is  a  man,  then,  mas- 
ter of  his  likes  and  dislikes  ?" 

*'Not  if  he  have  already  given  them 
loose  rein  ;  but  it  is  in  his  power  to  avoid 
arousing  them,  to  arrest  their  develop- 
ment. Take  as  a  case  in  point,  the  rela- 
tions of  brothers  to  their  sisters.  A  sis- 
ter, how  beautiful  so  ever  she  may  be,  is 
never  conceived  of  as  an  object  of  passion 
by  her  brother,  and  so  the  coarse  animal 
feelings  are  not  awakened.  They  might 
be  aroused,  however,  if  the  man  discov- 
ered that  his  supposed  sister  was  no  rela- 
tion of  his  ;  but  even  then  the  sentiment 
in  question  would  be  feeble,  easily  amen- 
able to  reason,  and  it  would  cost  the  man 
but  little  effort  to  curb  or  wholly  repress 
it.  The  reason  why  the  coarse  cainal 
sentiment  would  be  weak  is  because  there 
would  lie  at  its  root  the  formerly  domi- 
nant feeling  of  brotherly  love.  Why  do 
you  persist  in  doubting  that  it  is  possible 
and  even  easy  to  evoke  and  educate  in 
man  exactly  such  a  sentiment  toward  all 
women  as  is  actually  entertained  by  men 
toward  their  sisters  and  to  cause  the  feel- 
ing of  conjugal ^love  to  flourish  on  this 
basis  ?  As  a  young  man  will  not  allow 
himself  to  experience  anything  like  desiie 
for  the  young  girl  whom  he  looked  upon 
as  his  sister,  until  he  is  perfectly  satisfied 
that  she  is  not  his  sister,  so  a  Christian  re- 
fuses to  entertain  a  similar  feeling  for  any 
woman  whatever  until  he  knows  that  such 
love  for  her  on  his  part  would  cause  no 
one  pain  or  displeasure.*' 

"  But  how  if  two  men  fall  in  love  with 
the  same  girl  f" 

*^  One  of  them  will  sacrifice  his  senti- 
ment for  the  happiness  of  the  other." 

**  Well,  but  suppose  she  herself  loves 
one  of  them  ?" 

'*  Then  he  whom  she  loves  least  will 
sacrifice  his  love  for  her  happiness." 

^*  But  if  she  loves  the  two  and  both 
insist  on  sacrificing  their  love,  she  will 
not  marry  either,  I  take  it  ?" 

'*  In  a  case  of  that  kind,  the  elders 
would  weigh  the  matter  well  and  advise 
the  parties  to  take  a  course  that  would  re- 
sult in  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness 
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for  all  concerned  combined  with  the  great- 
est araonnt  of  love.*' 

'*  But  that  18  not  the  course  nsually 
taken,  and  the  reason  is  that  it  is  contrary 
to  human  nature." 

'*  Human  nature  !  Which  human  na- 
ture ?  A  man,  besides  being  an  animal, 
is  likewise,  I  presume,  a  man,  and  if  the 
relations  to  woman  which  our  Christian 
religion  advocates  are  not  in  harmony  with 
man's  animal  nature,  they  are  in  perfect 
accord  with  his  rational  nature.  And 
when  he  makes  reason  the  handmaid  of 


his  animal  nature,  he  falls  lower  in  tho 
scale  of  God's  creatures  than  the  very 
brutes — he  descends  to  violence  and  to  in- 
cest, to  wbi^h  no  animal  .sinks.  But 
when  he  employs  his  rational  nature  to 
curb  his  animal  instincts,  when  the  latter 
are  forced  into  the  service  of  the  former, 
then  and  only  then  does  he  acquire  that 
happiness  which  alone  is  capable  of  satis* 
fying  his  yearnings." 

{To  be  contintied.) 

— Fortnightly  Review. 
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When  describing  the  character  of  Saint- 
Clair,  in  tho  Vase  Etruaque,  no  one  donbts 
that  M6rim6e  is  penning  a  portrait  of  him- 
self. **  By  nature  he  was  tender-heaited  ; 
but  at  an  age  when  one  is  most  easily  im- 
pressed his  excessive  sensibility  led  him  to 
shrink  from  the  raillery  of  bis  comrades. 
He  was  prond,  ambitious  ;  and  be  stuck 
to  his  opinion  with  the  obstinacy  of  a 
child.  ...  Through  his  resolution  to 
trust  no  one  he  felt  his  troubles  a  hundred 
times  more  acutely.  He  was  looked  upon 
by  the  world  as  insouciant — devoid  of 
emotion.  "When  alone  he  experienced 
greater  pain  than  he  would  have  done  had 
he  taken  some  one  into  his  confidence." 
This  reserve  which  gradually  developed 
into  a  sort  of  morbid  scepticism  was  en- 
hanced by  the  influence  of  Henri  Beyle — 
best  known  under  the  pseudonym  of  Stand- 
hal — whom  M6rim6e  ardently  admired,  if 
he  did  not  actually  regard  him  as  his  mas- 
ter. Although  a  member  of  the  French 
Bar  M6rim6e  never  practised  ;  for  he  was 
left  in  easy  circumstances,  and  soon  found 
congenial  employment.  He  became  in- 
spector of  historic  monuments,  obtained  a 
place  in  the  senate,  and  then  at  court. 
As  an  oflScial  he  was  not  only  competent, 
but  proved  himself  eminently  useful.  He 
acquired  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  an- 
tiquities, studying  all  the  old  churches  on 
tho  spot,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  best 
architects.  In  the  senate  he  had  the  tact 
to  be  frequently  absent,  or  when  **  in  the 
house,"  refrained  from  speaking.  At 
court  he  was  in  his  true  element.  He 
took  a  keen  interest  in  men  and  things  : 


and  in  his  travels  to  the  East,  his  frequent 
journeys  through  Corsica,  Spain,  Russia 
and  Greece,  nothing  seemed  to  escape  his 
observation.  He  was  in  England  more 
than  a  dozen  times,  always  noting  the 
manners  and  customs,  not  only  of  the 
aristocracy,  but  even  the  lowest  classes. 
**  cTat  mangiplus  d^une  fois  h  la  gamelle 
avec  des  gens  qu^un  Anglais  ne  regarderait  * 
pas,  de  peur  de  perdre  le  respect  qu^il  a 
pour  son  propre  ail,  J*ai  bu  h  la  mime 
outre  gu^un  galhrien,"*^  He  even  lived  on 
familiar  terms  with  gitanos  and  toreadors  ; 
but  the  place  in  which  he  was  most  at 
home,  was  in  a  Spanish  venta  with  **  des 
muletiers  et  des  paysannes  d^Andalousie,*^ 
He  was  always  searching  for  des  types,  and 
by  degrees  he  collected  the  gallery  of  liv- 
ing characters  which  are  to  be  found  in 
his  works.  He  mastered  six  languages, 
with  the  history  and  literature  of  each  ; 
and  he  spoke  calo  with  an  accent  which 
even  astonished  the  gypsies  of  Spain. 

While  reading  the  Ifouvelles—siotie^ 
which  seldom  exceed  a  dozen  pages — this 
exceptional  culture  and  rare  knowledge  of 
men  is  always  apparent.  He  has  prided 
himself  on  his  coulevr  locale;  and  cer- 
tainly his  descriptions  of  scenery  in  Cor- 
sica, Russia  and  Spain,  are  exceedingly 
graphic.  The  passions  and  brutal  in- 
stincts which  are  always  at  work  in  human 
nature  are  touched  upon  with  a  master 
hand.  M6rim6e  plays  with  life  and 
death  ;  and  yet  there  is  a  soberness  and 
even  simplicity  in  his  £tyle  which  reminds 
one  of  Voltaire  and  Le  Sage  :  thougH 
M^rim^e  is  perhaps  more  polished,  more 
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premeditated,   than  either  the  author  of 
Eadig  or  Gil  Bias.     Nothing  that  is  essen- 
tial is  ever  omitted  in  his  tales  :  nothing 
snperfluous   is   introduced.      There   is    a 
strange  mixture  of  realism,  naturalism  and 
even  pessimism  in  his  writings  ;  and  yet 
he  is  so  perfect  an  artist  that  he  seldom 
loses  contiol  over  the  materials  which  he 
has  the  power  and  courage  to  employ. 
^  Mateo  Falcone,  a  Corsican  tale,  ie  the 
best  among  M^rim^e's  Nouvelles,     Mateo 
is  a  brigand.     On  a  certain  day  in  autumn 
he   starts   off  with  his  wife  to  visit  his 
"flocks,   and  leaves  his  son.   Fortunate,  a 
promising  youth  of  ten,  to  look  after  the 
house.     Fortunato  is  lying  half- asleep  in 
the  sun  when  he  is  roused  by  the  report 
of  a  musket ;  and  presently  he  sees  a  man 
in  rags  limping  toward  him.     This  man 
proves  to  be  a  bandit  who  has  fallen  in 
the  way  of  some  Corsican  voltigeurs  and 
is  making  an  attempt  to  escape  in  spite  of 
the  wound  which  one  of  tbem  has  inflict- 
ed.    He  implores  the  boy  to  conceal  him  : 
he   can   go   no   further.     Forlunato  con- 
sents :  he  makes  a  hole  in  a  haystack  near 
the  house,  and  there  he  hides  the  man  ; 
but  not  until  he  has  wheedled  the  bandit 
out  ot  a  tive-franc  piece.     Presently  six 
soldiers,  commanded  by  an  adjutant,  stop 
at  the  door  of  Mateo's  house.     The  tjcene 
that  now  takes  place  between  the  adjutant 
and  Fortunato  is  very  dramatic  :  and  it 
ends  by  the  boy  proving  a  traitor  ;  for  he 
is' persuaded  by  the  tempting  offer  of  the 
adjutant's  watch  and  chain  to  reveal  the 
man's  place  of  concealment.     No  sooner 
is  this  nefarious  bargain  concluded  than 
Mateo  and  his  wife  make  their  appear- 
ance.    The   father   quickly   becomes   ac- 
quainted  with  his  son's  treachery.      He 
once  more  shoulders  his  gun,  and  retraces 
his  steps  toward  the  hills,  telling  Fortunato 
to  follow  him.     The],*  wife   goes   indoors 
and  throws  herself  down  grief  stricken  be- 
foie  an  image  of  the  Virgin.     The  father 
and  son  reach  a  small  ravine.     **  Dis  tea 
priereSy^^  says  Mateo.     The  child  obeys. 
When  he  has  finished  the  Ave  Maria  the 
father  sinks  upon  his  knee  while  mutter- 
ing, **  Que  Dieu  te  pardonne  P  ^     He  lifts 
his  rifle,  fires,  and  the  son  falls  dead  at 
his  feet.     This  Corsican  brigand  regards 
treason  as  a  crime  :  he  thinks  nothing  of 
committing  a  murder.     In  another  short 
tale,  of  some  half  dozen  pages  like  the 
preceding    one,    called     the    Enlhvement 
d'une  Bedoute,  Prosper  M^rim^e  has  de- 


scribed a  battle  scene  in  his  most  vivid 
style.     Nothing  finer  of  the  kind  has  been 
written.     **  1  raised  my  eyes,  and  never 
shall  I  forget  the  spectacle  that  met  my 
sight.     The  greater  portion  of  the  smoke 
had  risen,  and  hung  suspended  like  a  dais 
about  twenty   feet    above    the    redoubt. 
Across  the  bluish  vapor  one  saw,  behind 
their  trenches,  which  were  half  destroyed, 
the  Russian  grenadiers,   presenting  arms 
and  motionless  as  statues.     I  fancy  that 
I  can  still  see  each  soldier,  the  left  eye 
fixed  upon  us,   the  right  hidden  by  his 
raised  musket.     In  the  embrasure,  at  some 
feet  from  us,  stood  a  man,  fusee  in  hand, 
close  to  the  cannon.   ...  I  trembled  :  I 
firmly   believed   that   my   last   hour   had 
come.     *  This  is  a  nice  dance,'  cried  my 
captain,  *  just  going  to  begin  1     Bon  soir, ' 
These  were  the  last  words  I  ever  heard 
him  utter."     But   it  is  in  the  story  of 
TamangOf  perhaps,  that   Merim^e's  sus- 
tained  energy   in   narration   is   best  dis- 
played.      Captain   Leroux — so   the  story 
runs — is  **  un  hon  marin,^^  who  has  been 
wounded  at  Trafalgar.     He  receives  his 
discharge   ^*  with   excellent   certificates," 
and   becomes  a  slave-trader.     One   day, 
by  a  treasonable  action,  he  manages  to  get 
Tamango,  an  African  slave-dealer  on  board 
among   his   cargo   of  blacks.      Tamango 
leads  the  negroes  to  revolt ;  and  the  cap- 
tain and  the  whole  of  his  crew  are  mas- 
sacred.     The   slaves   now   discover   how 
helpless  they    are.      No    one,    not  even 
Tamango,  has  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
navigation.     They   are   in   a  storm,   and 
every  moment  they  expect  that  the  vessel 
will  sink.     Some  take  to  the  boats  and 
perish,  while  others  remain  on  board  the 
doomed  ship  and  die  of  hunger.     In  this 
dramatic   story,    when   Leroux   makes    a 
prisoner  of  the  poor  slave-dealer,  and  sendu 
him  in  chains  to  join  the  slaves  whom  he 
has  sold  to  him  an  hour  ago,  he  exclaims, 
'*  How  they   will  laugh  1     Thev  will  see 
that  there  is  a  Providence  watching  over 
them  after  all."     This  cynicism,  which  so 
frequently    occurs    in    Merim^e's    work, 
mars  some  of  his  best  efforts.     In  speak- 
ing of    Tamango,   Jules  Lemaitre    says, 
**  It  is  neither  possible  to  heap  together 
more  horrors,  nor  to  tell  them  with  greater 
froideur  and  precision  than  Meriro^e  has 
done.  .  .  .  There  is  more  pessimism  in 
it,"  he  adds,  **  than  in  the  whole  of  the 
Rouoon-Macquart.  " 

M6rimee's  novel  of  the  Spani&h  gypsy. 
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Carmen,  treats  of  love  and  death  in  al- 
most as  raetaphyBical  a  fashion  as  Schopen- 
hauer. The  girl  is  sans  fox  ni  hi :  she 
shrinks  from  no  crime  ;  and  one  is  sur- 
prised at  one's  sympathy  for  such  a  wom- 
an. But  in  truth  this  savage  and  ungov- 
ernable nature  seizes  hold  of  the  reader 
when  his  interest  in  her  is  once  roused  : 
one  follows  her  with  strained  eyes  from 
the  time  she  makes  her  escape'  from  the 
soldiers,  in  almost  the  first  scene  in  the 
story,  until  she  stands  calmly  waiting  for 
the  blow  from  her  lover's  poignard.  She 
dies  with  so  much  nobility  of  character 
and  resignation,  that  one  cannot  resist 
feeling  that  this  cruel  and  inconstant 
gitana  has  a  good  heart,  capable  of  gener- 
ous actions,  but  that  she  has  been  led  by 
evil  surroundings  to  regard  her  own  way- 
ward life  as  the  only  possible  one  for  her. 
**  Carmen  sera  toujours  lihre,**  are  almost 
her  last  words — *'  Colli  elle  est  nie,  calli 
elle  mourra,^*  If  this  character  is  a  true 
study  from  nature — and  there  ia  no  reason 
to  doubt  it— M6rim6e  has  clearly  demon- 
strated that  George  Borrow  bestowed  too 
much  praise  on  the  virtue  of  the  Spanish 
gypsy.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  only  fair 
to  add  that  the  author  of  Carmen  fully 
acknowledges  that  the  gitanas  manifest 
extraordinary  devotion  to  their  husbands. 
There  is  no  danger,  no  |irivation,  that  they 
will  not  brave  to  help  them  in  their  need. 
In  fact,  their  chief  virtue,  in  M6rimee's 
opinion,  is  patriotism — if  one  may  so 
term  the  fidelity  shown  in  their  relations 
with  those  of  the  same  origin  as  them- 
selves — their  eagerness  to  help  each  other, 
the  inviolable  secrecy  they  maintain  in 
transactions  that  are  m  any  way  compro- 
mising. '*  But  it  may  be  said,"  he  adds, 
*'  that  similar  honesty  is  observed  in  all  mys- 
terious associations,  and  in  dealing  with- 
out  the  pale  of  the  law."  The  best  scenes 
in  this  book  read  like  extracts  from  Don 
Quixote — a  work  which  no  Frenchman 
knew  better  than  Merim^e.  His  intro- 
duction to  Don  Quickotte  de  Cervantes, 
translated  by  Lucien  Biart,  is  well  known.* 
Since  its  appearance  in  1840,  the  popu- 
larity of  Colomha  has  never  diminished. 
In  this  novel  M6rim6e  has  admirably  main- 
tained his  simplicity  of  style.  Every  de- 
tail has  an  indescribable  ring  of  truth  ;  no 
one  can  doubt  that  the  heroine  is  a  Corsi- 


♦  *•  La  Vie  et  rceuvre  de  Cervantes.'*     Retmt 
des  Deux  Mondes,  1877. 


can  woman  of  the  surest  type.  The  man- 
ners and  habits  of  the  country,  and  even 
modes  of  thinkhig,  are  depicted  to  the 
life  ;  indeed,  M6rimee,  in  his  visits  to 
Corsica,  mixed  with  the  people — just  as 
he  had  done  in  Spain  before  writing  Car- 
men — and  conversed  with  them  in  their 
own  patois.  Nor  can  Merim^e  have  been 
less  at  home  in  Russian  life  to  have  writ- 
ten the  **  Faux  Demetrius"  ;  and  in  this 
work  he  makes  notable  use  of  popular 
legends  and  traditions.  The  true  Deme- 
trius was  murdered  in  1591,  in  his  tenth 
or  eleventh  year,  at  the  instigation  of 
Boris,  the  Regent,  who  afterward  usurped 
the  imperial  throne.  This  claimant,  the 
'*  F;.lse  Demetrius,"  started  up  about 
1603.  lie  was  a  man  of  twenty-two,  who 
told  a  plausible  story  of  his  es^cape  from 
the  assassins.  He  produced  a  golden  cross 
ornamented  with  precious  stones  which  he 
pretended  to  have  received  from  his 
grandfather.  Prince  Ivan  Mslislovski,  on 
the  day  of  his  baptism.  **  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  had  read  Machiavelli's  Prince," 
remarks  Merimee,  *'  but  it  might  be  said 
that  he  attempted  literally  to  jpollow  the 
precepts  of  that  great  politician."  He 
reigned  eleven  months,  when  his  career 
was  cut  short,  precisely  as  that  of  the  true 
Demetrius  had  been,  by  assassination. 
M6rim6e's  drama  the  Debuts  d^un  aven- 
turier  is  founded  on  this  episode  in  Rus- 
sian history.  It  is  not  a  play  that  could 
have  ever  been  intended  for  the  stage,  any 
more  than  his  comedy  the  Deux  Heritages, 
They  are  studies  of  character,  like  his 
Nouvelles^  rather  than  dramatic  composi- 
tions. 

When  the  Chronique  du  temps  de 
Charles  IX,  was  published,  Walter  Scott's 
novels  were  the  talk  of  London  and  Paris  ; 
and  if  Merimee  had  no  intention  of  com- 
peting with  the  author  of  **  Ivanhoe," 
there  is  little  doubt  that  there  was  uncon- 
scious influence  at  work  at  the  time  the 
novel  was  written.  The  Chronique,  how- 
ever, can  scarcely  be  called  an  historical 
romance,  for  Charles  IX.  only  appears  in 
one  chapter,  and  most  of  the  characters 
are  pure  inventions.  The  reader's  atten- 
tion  is  concentrated  upon  the  loves  of 
Mergy  and  Diane  de  Turgis  ;  and  in  order 
to  reproduce  the  language  and  even  the 
passions  of  the  sixteenth  century,  M6rim6e 
read  a  great  many  memoirs  of  that  period 
which  assisted  materially  in  making  the 
work  to  eminently  successful.     Diane  is 
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truly  a  woman  of  the  sixteenth  century — 
passionate,  voluptuous — a  woman  whose 
whole  life  is  occupied  in  seekinf;;  pleasure  : 
and  so  ardent  is  her  love — so  full  of  life 
— that  she  excites  admiration  as  well  as 
sympathy.  The  scene  in  which  she  hides 
her  lover,  during  the  massacre  o{  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, is  powerfully  desctibed.  In 
this  story  M^rimee  has  given  a  striking 
example  of  the  influence  of  religion,  where 
Diane  de  TurgiSy  whose  one  thought  is  to 
merit  pardon  for  the  sins  she  has  com- 
mitted— and  Ihose  she  intends  to  commit 
— by  obtaining  the  conversion  of  Mergy, 
who  is  a  Protestant. 

In  the  tale  of  Arsene  Guilloty  the  hero- 
ine utters  the  sentiment  if  not  the  very 
words  of  Becky  Sharp.  "  Quand  on  est 
richey  il  est  aiah  d*itre  honnite  ;  moij^au* 
rais  iti  honnite,  si  fen  avais  en  le  moyen.^^ 
This  story  contains  in  a  nutshell  many  vol- 
umes on  popular  religion,  and  on  the  true 
feelings  of  courtesans.  The  Double 
Meprise  and  the  Vase  Etrusque  are  severe 
sermons  against  the  errors  of  credulity  or 
of  imagination  :  and  if  one  would  learn 
what  a  single  departure  from  honor  may 
cost,  one  has  only  to  read  the  Partie  de 
trictrac.  But  the  true  charm  in  M6n- 
m^e's  stories  consists  in  the  style,  the 
idiomatic  language,  the  touches  of  humor, 
fancy  and  irony  that  are  interspersed. 
Justice  can  never  be  done  to  them  in  trans- 
lation. From  his  historical  works  he  has 
never  gained  much  popularity  ;  for  in- 
stead of  studying  aitistic  effects  he  avoid- 
ed them.  There  is  a  remarkable  absence 
of  flowing  narrative  :  there  is  no  season- 
ing of  romance,  no  exaggeration  of  facts 
or  undue  coloring  of  character.  **  By 
dint  of  insisting  on  certainty,"  says  Taine, 
**  he  dried  up  knowledge — kept  only  the 
wood  without  the  flower.  There  is  no 
other  way  of  accounting  for  the  coldness 
of  his  historical  essays,  *  Don  Pedro,  * 
'The  Cossacks,'  *  The  False  Demetrius,' 
*The  Servile  War,'  'The  Catiline  Con- 
.spiracy  ' — complete  solid  studies,  well  sup- 
ported by  authorities,  well  developed  ; 
but  the  personages  of  which  are  lifeless, 
probably  because  he  did  not  choose  to 
make  them  live.  ...  He  might  easily 
have  done  so,  but  it  was  contrary  to  his 
system  to  set  them  visibly  before  us." 
He  put  an  interdict  on  his  imagination. 
,  The  turning  point  in  M^rim^e's  life  was 
the  marriage  of  the  Countess  de  Teba. 
.He  was  an  old  and  attached  frien4  of  her 


mother,  Madame  de  Montijo,  through 
whom  he  had  been  named  senator.  At 
the  Taileries,  Biarritz,  and  at  Fontaine- 
blean,  he  became  an  habitual  guest  of  the 
Imperial  family,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  he  gave  the  Emperor  valu- 
able assistance  in  the  composition  of  his 
**  Vie  de  Cesar."  One  day,  while  asking 
Merim^e  to  collect  certain  materials  for 
this  work,  the  Emperor  suggested  that  he 
should  receive  some  indemnity  for  his 
trouble  **  iStre,"  was  M^rim^e's  answer. 
* '  tPai  les  livres  necessaires,  et  je  calcule 
qu^aVec  trots  mains  de  papier y  vingt-cinq 
plumes  d*oie  et  une  bouteille  d^encre  de  la 
petite  vertUy  je  pourvoirai  aux  autres  frais, 
Je  prie  votre  Majesty  de  me  permettre  de 
lui  faire  ce  cadeau,^^  It  was  not  unnat- 
ural that  M^iim^e,  enjoying  as  he  did  a 
recognized  place  as  wit  in  society,  should 
be  sensible  of  the  pleasure  of  exercising  a 
sort  of  royauti  intellectuelle  at  court, 
where  there  were  few  men  of  literary  cali- 
bre. Indeed,  more  than  one  of  his  stories 
arose  out  of  discussions  in  the  Imperial 
circle,  and  was  read  over  to  them  by  way 
of  testing  its  probable  success  with  the 
public.  While  at  Biarritz,  in  1866,  the 
conversation  turned  one  day  upon  the 
difiicult  situations  in  which  one  is  some- 
times placed.  That  same  night,  having 
drunk  some  strong  tea,  M^rimee  wrote  on 
a  situation  of  this  kind.  He  read  it  to 
the  Empress.  At  that  time  there  hap- 
pened to  be  at  Biarritz  the  Grand  Ducliess 
Marie,  the  daughter  of  Nicholas,  to  whom 
Merimec  had  been  presented  some  years 
before,  and  the  acquaintance  had  been  re- 
newed. Shortly  after  the  reading,  a  mes- 
senger came  from  the  Grand  Duchess  beg- 
ging him  to  wait  upon  her  that  evening 
with  his  romance.  His  answer  was  very 
characteristic.  '*  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
the  jester  of  Her  Majesty  and  I  cannot 
work  abroad  without  her  leave."  TLe 
least  result  expected  by  M^rim^e  was,  that 
there  would  be  a  war  with  Russia  ;  and 
he  was  *'  not  a  little  mortified"  not  only 
at  receiving  the  Empress  Eugenie's  per- 
mission, but  a  renewed  entreaty  from  the 
Duchess  to  wait  upon  her.  '*  She  played 
the  good  princess,"  says  M^rim^e,  "^  and 
gave  me  excellent  tea  and  cigarettes,  for 
she  smokes,  like  almost  all  the  Russian 
ladies."  The  romance  in  question  4vas 
the  Chambre  Bleue,  afterward  published 
in  one  of  the  journals  and  included  in  his  * 
**  Derni^res  Nouvelles."     It  is  a  storv  of 
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a  young  couple,  just  arrived  in  Paris,  who 
occupy  the  best  apartment  in  an  hotel, 
called  **  La  Cham  ore  Bleue.**  In  the 
next  room,  separated  only  by  a  wooden 
partition  with  folding  doors,  is  an  Eng- 
lishman, their  fellow-traveller  on  the  rail- 
way, who  had  been  exhibiting  a  roll  of 
bank-notes,  and  had  quarrelled  in  their 
hearing  with  an  ill-looking  nephew,  after 
threatening  to  cut  him  off  with  a  shilling. 
The  Englishman  calls  for  a  bottle  of  port. 
The  landlord,  not  having  any  port'  in  the 
house,  concocts  the  wine  out  of  a  bottle 
of  ratafia  and  a  carafe  of  brandy.  This 
composition  proves  so  successful  that  the 
last  articulate  sound  heard  in  the  hotel  be- 
fore the  couple  retire  to  rest  is  4  *'  Waiter, 
'briag  me  another  bottle  of  the  same 
port."  .  .  .  The  night-light  burning  on 
the  chimney-piece  in  the  blue  chamber  is 
more  than  half  consumed,  when,  in  the 
apartment  of  the  Englishman,  hitherto 
silent,  a  strange  sound  is  heard,  such  as  a 
heavy  body  might  produce  in  falling,  and 
then  there  is  a  stifled  cry  and  some  mut- 
tered words  resembling  an  imprecation. 
The  young  couple  in  the  blue  chamber 
start  and  awake.  This  noise  fills  them 
both  with  dread  ...  a  minute '  passes 
and  a  door  is  cautiously  opened  in  the  cor- 
ridor and  cautiously  closed.  The  young 
man  begins  to  think  of  the  uncle  with  the 
bank-notes,  and  the  nephew  coveting 
them,  of  that  stifled  cry  and  of  the  muffled 
steps  in  the  corridor.  *'*'  That  nephew  had 
the  look  of  an  assassin,''  says  he  :  while 
he  is  still  speaking,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  door  of  communication  between 
the  blue  room  and  the  Englishman's,  some- 
thing like  a  dark  shining  line  appears  mov- 
ing in  the  direction  of  a  little  satin  slipper 
thrown  carelessly  near  this  door.  .  .  . 
No  more  room  for  doubt  I  It  is  a  liquid, 
and  this  liquid — now  distinctly  visible — 
is  blood.  .  .  .  What  was  to  be  done  un- 
der these  circumstances  ?  flis  obvious 
duty  is  to  rush  to  the  aid  of  the  English- 
man, who  might  be  still  living,  or  at  all 
events  to  ring  the  bell  and  call  up  the 

Eeople  of  the  hotel.  .  .  .  But  what  would 
appen  if  he  gave  the  alarm  ?  The  gen- 
darmes, the  procureur  imperial  and  his 
clerk,  would  arrive  forthwith.  Before  ask- 
ing what  he  had  seen  or  heard,  these  officials 
would  begin  by  saying  :  *'  What  is  your 
name  ?  Your  papers  ?  And  the  lady  f 
.  .  .  You  will  have  to  appear  at  the  assizes 
to  say  that  on  such  a  day  of  the  minth. 


or  such  an  hour  of  the  night,  you  were 
witnesses  of  such  a  fact,  etc.,  etc.''  What 
appears  to  the  young  man  the  most  pru- 
dent course,  if  the  most  selfish,  under  the 
circumstances,  js  to  lie  still  till  daybreak, 
and  then  leave  Paris  by  the  first  train  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  the  catastrophe.  .  . 
The  couple  are  hurrying  away  without 
their  breakfast,  when  the  chambermaid  is 
heard  calling  to  the  waiter  :  *'  Make  haste 
with  the  hot  water  for  milord's  tea.  And 
bring  a  sponge,  he  has  broken  the  bottle 
and  his  whole  room  is  flooded  with  his 
port." 

Prosper  M6rim6e's  method  of  narration 
often  reveals  this  want  of  earnestness — 
sometimes  even  a  want  of  true  artistic 
conception — that  has  led  some  critics  to 
deny  him  the  gift  of  Amotion  litteraire. 
An  anecdote,  told  about  his  story  of  the 
Cbambre  Blue,  is  an  illustration  of  this 
defect — if  taken  au  serieux,  **  I  have 
made  a  great  mistake,"  said  ho,  when 
complimented  about  the  Chambre  Bleue  by 
Emile  Augier.  **  I  had  intended  at  first 
to  introduce  a  tragic  denouement  to  my 
tale  ;  and  naturally  I  had  told  the  story 
in  a  pleasant  vein.  I  changed  the  idea  :  I 
have  given  it  a  happy  ending.  I  really 
ought  to  tell  it  all  over  again  in  an  earnest 
tone  ;  but  that  is  too  much  trouble,  so  I 
shall  let  it  stand  as  it  is."  The  aim  of 
most  authors,  of  course,  is  to  make  the 
reader  feel  all  the  emotion  that  they  them- 
selves experience  :  and  in  proportion  to 
the  writer's  sincerity  so  will  he  succeed. 
But  M^rimee  would  seem  to  have  taken  a 
contrary  view — at  least  he  led  one  to  sup* 

Eose  that  he  did — in  his  life  as  well  as  in 
is  works  ;  for  he  affected  not  to  feel. 
At  the  moment  when  the  keenest  emotion 
is  awakened,  a  phrase — perhaps  merely  a 
word — warns  you  not  to  distress  yourself 
too  deeply.  It  is  as  though  the  genius  or 
talent  of  the  author,  were  fighting  for  the 
ascendancy — a  fight  for  which  the  reader 
has  to  suffer.  The  style  may  be  piquant, 
but  such  treatment  can  never  be  considered 
high  art.  **  If  you  would  bring  tears  to 
the  eyes  of  others,"  says  Horace,  **  you 
must  first  bring  tears  to  your  own."  Be- 
tween author  and  reader,  sympathy  is  a 
necessary  condition,  not  only  in  poetry  and 
oratory,  but  in  the  novel.  There  is  one 
scene,  however — the  death-scene  in  Ars^ne 
Gnlliot — which  has  mystified  the  critics  in 
their  attempt  to  decide  whether  Prosper 
M^rim^e  shall  take  a  place   among  the 
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great  mastcrfl.  After  reading  that  scene 
no  fair  critic  can  absolately  deny  to  him 
the  gift  of  Amotion  litieraire :  it  can  only 
be  argued  that  his  inordinate  cynicism  has 
brought  upon  him  too  harsh  a  judgment. 

*'  Ever  since  daybreak  the  priest  had  re- 
mained near  Ars^ne,  observing  with  what 
rapidity  the  patient  was  sinking,  and  wish- 
ing to  make  the  most  of  the  few  moments 
that  still  remained.  He  waved  Max  and 
Madame  de  Piennes  aside,  broken  down 
with  grief,  and  then  spoke  a  few  solemn 
and  consoling  words  to  the  young  girl — 
words  which  religion  has  reserved  for  such 
moments  as  these.  When  he  had  ceased, 
doubtful  if  not  in  the  presence  of  the  dead, 
Madame  de  Piennes  rose  softly  ;  and  they 
all  remained  motionless,  anxiously  regard- 
ing the  livid  face  of  ArsSne.  Her  eyes 
were  closed.  Each  held  his  breath,  dread- 
ing to  disturb  the  awful  repose  that  had 
perhaps  already  begun  :  and  each  distinctly 
heard  the  feeble  ticking  of  a  watch  lying 
upon  the  little  table  at  her  side.  *"  She  is 
gone,  poor  thing/  said  the  nurse  after  she 
had  held  her  tahatiere  to  Arsdne's  lips. 
'  You  see,  the  glass  has  caught  no  moist- 
ure.' *  She  is  dead,  poor  Kihild,*  cried 
Max,  waking  out  of  a  stupor  into  which 
he  appeared  to  have  fallen.  *  What  hap- 
piness has  she  had  in  this  world  ? '  Sud- 
denly Arsene  opened  her  eyes.  *  I  have 
loved,'  she  murmured  in  a  scarcely  audible 
voice  :  and  her  fingers  stiired  and  seemed 
to  express  a  desire  to  hold  his  hand.  Max 
and  Madame  de  Piennes  came  nearer,  and 
each  took  one  of  her  hands.  *  I  have 
)oved,'  she  said  once  more  with  a  troubled 
sigh.  These  were  her  last  words.  For  a 
long  time  Max  and  Madame  de  Piennes 
held  her  cold  hands  in  theirs  without  find- 
ing courage  to  raise  their  ejes." 

This  novel,  as  M^rimee  himself  relates, 
excited  the  indignation  of  all  the  so-called 
virtuous  people,  and  particularly  the  women 
of  fashion  '^  who  danced  the  polka  and 
listened  to  the  sermons  of  the  pire  Ravig- 
nan."  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  author  acted  like  the  monkeys 
who  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  trees  and 
having  reached  the  topmost  branch  make 
grimaces  at  the  world.  It  was  at  this  very 
time  that  Merimde  was  a  candidate  for  the 
Academy.  He  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  result,  though  he  tried  to  pass  it  off 
with  an  air  of  unconcern,  so  characteristic 
of  the  man.  It  is  the  inexorable  rule  for 
the  candidate  to  call  on  each  academician 


for  the  personal  solicitation  of  his  vote. 
Merimee,  however,  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  his  reception.  He  found  people 
very  polite,  quite  accustomed  to  their 
parts  and  acting  them  very  seriously. 
**  Does  it  not  strike  you  as  ridiculous  to 
say  to  a  man,"  remarks  M^rim^e,  **  *  Mon- 
sieur, I  believe  myself  one  of  the  forty 
cleverest  men  of  France  ;  I  am  as  good  as 
you, '  and  other  drolleries  ?  It  is  necessary 
to  translate  this  into  polite  and  varied 
language,  according  to  the  persons." 

No  one  has  been  at  greater  pains  than 
M6rim6e  to  hide  from  the  indiscreet  and 
prying  world  the  mysteries  of  his  life. 
He  never  published  his'*  sorrows"  in  verse 
or  prose  ;  he  never  even  betrayed  himself 
in  his  conversation.  *  *  To  hear  him  talk," 
says  Taine,  *'  one  would  have  supposed 
that  any  one  could  have  written  his 
books."  He  wrote  the  Debuts  d^un 
Aventurier  in  fifteen  days,  so  he  de- 
clared, because  he  had  **  nothing  better 
to  occupy  his  time."  In  order  to  write 
**  La  Guzla,"  as  M6rim6e  once  remarked, 
you  need  a  very  simple  receipt,  '*  se  pro-- 
curer  une  atatistique  de  rillt/rie,  le  voy- 
age^ de  Vahhe  For  lis,  apprendre  cinq  ou 
six  mot  de  slave,'*  Indeed  no  author  ever 
took  more  delight  in  mystifying  his  read- 
er. It  was  alleged  that  **  La  Guzla"  waa 
a  translation  of  songs  and  popular  poetry 
of  an  Illyrian  bard,  named  Hyacinth  Mag- 
lanowich,  whose  biography  is  given  by  the 
translator,  an  Italian  refugee.  The  most 
learned  linguists,  French  and  Geiman, 
were  completely  taken  in  :  a  controveisy 
arose  as  to  the  existence  and  authenticity 
of  the  alleged  originals  :  and  the  first  to 
penetrate  the  mystery  was  Goethe,  who 
said  he  was  put  upon  the  right  track  by 
observing  that  Guzla  is  the  anagram  of 
Gazul.  On  throwing  off  the  dieguise, 
M6rim6e  wrote  :  '*  What  diminishes  the 
merit  of  Goethe  in  divining  the  author  of 
'La  Guzla,'  is  that  I  sent  him  a  copy 
with  signature  and  flou-rish,  by  a  Russian 
who  was  passing  through  Weimer.  *  *  Then 
again  in  the  Theatre  de  Clara  Gazul,  we 
find  a  collection  of  dramatic  pieces  pur- 
porting to  be  translated  from  the  Spanish 
of  a  Spanish  actress,  by  a  Frenchman 
named  "  Lestrange,"  who  had  been  in- 
timately acquainted  with  her  best  parts. 
Both  actress  and  translator  were  imagi- 
nary. To  complete  the  deception,  M.  De- 
lescluze  produced  a  portrait — which  was 
afterward  lithographed — of  Clara,  '*  from 
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the  life''  :  and  in  one  sense  it  certainly 
was  ;  being,  in  fact,  a  portrait  of  M6ritn6e, 
with  the  features  a  Jittle  softened,  in  the 
costume  of  a  Spanish  woman.  The  suc- 
cess was  so  complete  that  a  Spaniard — 
probably  ashamed  to  confess  his  ignorance 
of  so  celebrated  a  countrywoman — on  being 
asked  his  opinion  of  the  translation,  re- 
plied that,  although  very  good,  it  hardly 
did  justice  to  the  original. 

With  all  his  reserve  in  his  intercourse 
with  men,  M6rim6e  failed  to  put  into 
practice  his  own  maxim,  *'  Ne  prenez 
jamais  une  femme  pour  confidante,^ ^  No 
one  interested  in  his  life  can  fail  to  recall 
the  succh  de  curiosite  of  his  correspond- 
ence during  thirty  yeais  with  an  incog- 
nita.  Nor  has  it  ever  been  more  clearly 
demonstrated  how  eager  the  French  are 
for  this  class  of  literature  of  which 
M6rim6e's  Letires  a  une  Inconnue  is  a 
striking  example.  They  are  unquestion- 
ably piquant ;  the  friendship  expressed  in 
these  letters  could  not  have  existed  be- 
tween two  persons  of  the  same  sex.  There 
is  no  lo^e- making  ;  it  is  an  amitii  enliv- 
ened with  a  hundred  and  one  lights  and 
shades  of  sentiment,  such  as  do  not  appear 
in  cases  of  ordinary  intimacy.  The  mutual 
confidence,  severe  criticism  and,  not  in- 
frequently, reproach,  has  an  inexpressible 
charm  for  the  reader  ;  for  their  hadinerie 
never  comes  to  anything  serious.  *'  Are 
you  suffering  from  any  pain  or  disappoint- 
ment of  the  heart  ?  There  are  some 
phrases  in  your  last  note,  mysterious  like 
the  rest,  which  seem  to  insinuate  as 
much.  .  .  .  You  will  contract  your  black 
and  beautiful  eyebrows  and  you  will  say  : 
'  The  insolent  fellow  doubts  whether  I  have 
a  heart  ! '  for  it  is  the  grand  pretension 
nowadays.  Since  so  many  passionate  or 
so-called  passionate  romances  and  poems 
have  been  concocted,  all  women  pretend 
to  have  hearts.  Wait  a  little.  When  you 
have  a  heart  in  ri^ht  earnest,  you  will  give 
me  news  of  it.  You  will  regret  that  good 
old  time  when  you  only  lived  by  the  head, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  evils  you  are 
now  suffering  are  but  pricks  of  the  pin  in 
comparison  with  the  stabs  of  the  dagger 
which  will  rain  upon  you  when  the  time 
of  the  passions  has  arrived. "  While  read- 
ing the  letters  one  feels  that  at  any  mo- 
ment  one  or  the  other  may  be  indiscreet 
enough  to  step  beyond  the  limits  they 
have  marked  out ;  that  friendship  would 


change  into  love,  and  all  the  piquancy  of 
the  situation  would  disappear.  How  the 
acquaintance  began  we  are  not  told,  but 
we  gather  that  these  friends  very  seldom 
meet.  **  We  have  not  seen  each  other 
more  than  six  or  seven  times  in  six  years  ; 
and  besides,  during  half  the  three  or  four 
hours  we  passed  together  not  a  word  has 
been  spoken."  in  one  of  his  early  letters 
M6rimee  proposed  remaining  in  Paris. 
'*  in  the  hope  of  your  returru"  Then  he 
adds,  '^  I  should  be  charmed  to  see  you. 
Perhaps  you  would  make  the  acquaintance 
of  a  true  friend.''  M6rim^o  also  corre* 
sponded^with  an  English  lady.  But  his 
letters  to  her,  although  interesting  in  many 
ways,  have  not  the  caractere  d'intimite  of 
those  he  addressed  to  his  Inconnue.  In 
his  last  letter,  written  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  death,  in  September,  1870,  he 
says  :  ''All  my  life  I  have  tried  to  fight 
against  prejudice,  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
world  before  being  a  Frenchman  ;  but  all 
my  philosophy  has  been  of  no  avail.  To- 
day I  bleed  for  the  wounds  of  these  fool- 
ish Frenchmen,  I  weep  for  their  humilia- 
tion ;  and,  absurd  and  ungrateful  as  they 
seem  to  me,  I  love  them  always.^' 

As  one  found  M^rim6e  in  society,  so 
one  has  found  him  in  his  books.  Le  style 
c^est  I'homme,  He  studied  and  wrote  all 
his  life  en  amateur,  passing  from  one  sub- 
ject to  another  as  occasion  or  fancy  urged 
him.  And  yet  no  one  can  doubt  that  the 
Chronique  de  Charles  IX,,  Colomba  and 
Carmen,  and  such  tales  as  Mateo  Falcone, 
the  Enlevement  de  la  Redoute,  Tamango, 
and  even  the  Vase  Etrusque  will  live. 
More  than  fifty  years  have  gone  by  since 
most  of  them  first  appeared,  and  they  are 
as  popular  as  ever.  Besides,  tbey  are 
short,  which  gives  them  a  still  better 
chance.  The  longest,  Colomba,  is  scarcely 
half  an  ordinary  novel  volume — some  of 
them  only  eight  or  ten  pages.  And  the 
situations  contained  in  these  tales,  the  pas- 
sion depicted  in  the  various  characters  will 
prove  as  true  to  nature  in  a  hundred  years 
as  they  do  to-day.  M6rim6e's  types  are 
masterly  and  original  ;  a  Corsican  ven- 
detta, the  last  voyage  of  a  slave- trader,  the 
execution  of  a  son  by  his  father.  Nearly 
all  are  the  stories  of  assassins,  like  the 
tales  of  Bandello  and  the  Italian  novelists, 
told  with  the  most  perfect  sang  froid, 
strong  delineation  of  character,  and  ex- 
traordinary power  of  detail.      They  do 
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not  always  point  a  moral ;  but  they  are 
eminently  suggeBtive,  and  afford  ample 
opportunity  for  reflection.     The  rest  of 


his  works  will  probably  be  forgotten  ;  even 
now  his  Thedtre  de  Clara  Oazul  is  little 
more  than  a  name. — Temple  Bar, 


•  ♦• 
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Thb  difference  between  the  Italian  and 
the  Sicilian  people  will  strike  the  least  ob- 
servant traveller  who  leaves  the  tarbulent 
quay  of  Naples,  where  the  effervescence 
of  a  seething  populace  reaches  boiling- 
point,  and  who  lands  among  the  compara- 
tively undemonstrative,  grave- faced  inhab- 
itants of  Palermo.  Together  with  vehe- 
ment gesticulation,  and  shrieking  apos- 
trophes to  every  saint  in  the  calendar  ~  to- 
gether with  bright  coloring  and  loud- toned 
laughter, — extortion  seems  suddenly  to 
have  died  a  natural  death.  Boatman  and 
driver  take  contentedly  their  just  fares, 
to  our  amazement ;  and  when  we  reach 
the  shopping  stage  of  experience,  we  find 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  ^*  antiqua- 
rio"  (of  whom  more  anon),  the  vendors 
of  everything  under  heaven  do  not  demand 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  they  expect 
to  get.  This  adds  an  unlooked-for  joy  to 
life,  if  we  do  not  care  to  go  through  it 
haggling.  Dishonesty  has  its  own  sweet 
and  secret  ways  here,  but  it  is  not  obtru- 
sive. The  free  use  of  '^  palm  oil '  *  among 
functionaries  of  all  denominations — from 
the  highest  in  the  land  down  to  the  faith- 
ful servant  who  will  allow  no  one  to  cheat 
you  but  himself — is  a  fact  admitted  on  all 
sides,  but  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
traveller's  peace  of  mind. 

What  may  interfere  with  it,  however, 
on  his  first  walk  through  the  city,  causing 
a  sense  of  irritation  and  disappointment, 
is  the  absence  of  women  pedestrians  in 
the  streets.  This  remnant  of  the  Saracen 
rule  deprives  the  thoroughfares  of  grace 
and  attractiveness  even  more  than  of 
color ;  for  the  few  women  of  the  middle 
class  one  sees  shopping — in  couples — most- 
ly wear  the  black  Spanish  mantay  and 
avoid  brilliant  hues.  One  sees  even  fewer 
women  than  one  does  in  the  East,  until 
the  hour  when  the  streets  become  thronged 
with  carriages,  blossoming  out  in  gayly- 
dressed  ladies,  with  parasols  like  butter- 
flics  fluttering  over  them.  (No  one,  who 
has  any  respect  for  him  or  herself,  is  with- 


out a  carnage  in  Palermo.  We  may  go 
dinnerless  :  but  it  is  a  necessity  of  life 
that  we  shall  sit  boxed  up  in  a  coupe ^  or 
be  displayed  in  a  **  Victoria,*'  behind  a 
showy  **  stepper"— *or,  if  possible,  two.) 
The  fashionable  Palermitans  only  drive 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Until  then  the  Via 
Macqueda  and  the  Corso,  being  narrow, 
with  heavy  overhanging  balconies,  are  sad- 
looking  enough  :  the  pavement  crowded 
with  swarthy  men  in  cloaks,  one  end  of 
which  is  flung  over  their  shoulders,  mufflinjir 
their  faces  up  to  their  eyes. 

The  seclusion  in  which  women  are  still 
kept  in  Sicily  seems  almost  incredible. 
But  superstition  and  prejudice  die  hard. 
The  Saracen  principles  on  this  head  (as  on 
many  others)  were  bequeathed  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  still  live  on  here  ;  while  in 
Spain  itself  they  have  been  driven  out  by 
sheer  force  of  common  sense  and  contact 
with  civilization.  Men  and  women-ser- 
vants never  have  their  meals  together,  are 
not  permitted  to  associate  ;  and  a  girl  is 
never  allowed  to  walk  out  alone,  whatever 
her  social  status  may  be.  She  is  virtually 
a  prisoner — as  much  as  is  the  inhabitant 
of  a  harem  ;  and  no  respectable  mother 
would  let  her  daughter  enter  domestic 
service  where  this  rule  was  not  enforced. 
If  a  man  be  seen  walking  up  and  down  be- 
fore a  house,  gazing  np  at  a  certain  win- 
dow— as  ardent  Romeos  of  every  time  and 
nation  have  done — the  girl's  reputation  is 
lost.  If  she  does  not  marry  him,  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  any  other  decent  fellow 
will  be  found  to  do  so.  And  during  her 
engagement,  a  girl  ihust  on  no  account  i:e- 
main  alone  with  her  betrothed,  even  for 
^\e  minutes  :  it  would  cause  a  terrible 
scandal. 

These  restrictions  are  a  serious  draw- 
back to  the  working  classes.  A  girl,  going 
to  her  day's  employment,  and  returning 
home,  must  be  escorted  by  some  elderly 
woman,  who  gains  a  livelihood  (often 
eked  out  in  unholy  ways)  by  acting  as 
dvLenruL  in  the  absence  of  a  mother.     The 
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drain  upon  slender  reBoarces  caused  by 
this  conventional  obligation  is  gr<)at ;  but 
the  stunting  of  that  self-reliance  which  we 
consider  so  essential,  and  which — in 
American  women,  especially — is  of  such 
vigorous  growth,  is  even  a  greater  loss 
than  that  of  the  daily  pence. 

The  "  Festa  delle  Verginelle"  exists 
no  longer ;  but,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
limited  amount  of  love-making  to  which 
Sicilian  ideas  of  propriety  have  accustomed 
the  lower  orders  for  centuries  past,  I  may 
name  an  institution  which  only  died  out  in 
this  century.  A  procession  of  foundling 
or  orphan  girls,  carefully  nurtured  and  ed- 
ucated by  the  State^  went  to  the  Duomo 
on  Easter  Monday,  clad  in  gala-costume, 
and  wearing  long  white  veils.  The  streets 
were  crowded  ;  the  balconies  filled  with 
spectators.  Flowers  were  strewn  before 
the  flower-like  procession,  which  the  Arch- 
bishop awaited — with  all  the  pomp  of 
church  ceremonial — at  the  Cathedral  door. 
Foremost  in  the  throng  were  certain  young 
men  who  had  (it  is  to  be  supposed)  ex- 
changed glances  with  one  or  other  of  the 
heroines  of  the  day,  but  had  certainly 
never  been  able  to  address  her.  The  youth 
threw  to  the  object  of  his  choice  the  white 
handkerchief  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  she 
became  his  bride.  One  of  the  most  pop- 
ular tales  recounted  by  the  Contaatorie  (or 
public  narrator  of  stories)  tells  how  one  of 
these  brides,  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, was  abducted  by  a  certain  Marcheso, 
whom  the  police  tracked,  but  could  not 
discover  his  victim  ;  for,  as  they  entered 
the  palace,  he  had  the  unfortunate  girl  cast 
into  a  deep  cellar,  where,  long  afterward, 
her  remains  were  discovered. 

The  power  of  the  nobles  in  Sicily  then 
was  so  great  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the 
hand  of  the  law  interfered,  from  time  to 
time,  to  protect  the  peasant  from  some  act 
of  unusual  cruelty  or  oppression.  Carac- 
cioli,  appointed  Viceroy  in  1781^  was  a 
man  of  iron  will  and  liberal  instincts.  He 
had  been  ambassador  from  the  Court  of 
Naples  to  both  France  and  England,  where 
he  nad  no  doubt  imbibed  ideas  as  to  the 
**  rights  of  man,"  which  were  both  new 
and  distasteful  to  the  aristocrats,  whose 
authority  had  hitherto  been  unquestioned. 
He  was  wont  to  compare  Sicily  to  a  Hydra 
with  two  heads  :  one  the  Inquisition, 
which  he  severed  from  the  suffering  body 
of  the  island,  and  crushed  ;  the  other  the 
feudal  power  of  the  Barons,  which  he  did 


not  succeed  in  destroying,  though  the 
mighty  blows  he  aimed  at  it  no  doubt  be- 
gan the  work  of  decapitation,  which  was 
accomplished  upward  of  thirty  years  later. 
His  stem  administration  of  justice  to  rich 
and  poor  alike  did  much  to  dispel  the 
prestige  that  surrounded  the  nobility,  and 
opened  even  their  own  eyes,  we  may  sup- 
pose, to  the  cruelty  of  many  existing  laws  ; 
for  when  their  feudal  rights  were  abol- 
ished in  1812,  it  was  a  voluntary  act  on 
the  part  of  the  *'  Baroni" — the  more  hon- 
orable inasmuch  as,  by  the  surrender  of  all 
their  tithes  and  dues,  many  of  them  lost 
a  large  portion  of  their  incomes. 

But  whatever  reforms  have  been  effected 
in  other  ways,  the  domestic  condition  of 
women  of  the  peasant  class  has  little 
changed  during  the  past  hundred  years. 
The  peasant  is  an  absolute  autocrat  in  his 
own  house  :  his  word  is  law,  which  he  en- 
forces as  soon  as  he  leads  his  bride  home, 
by  administering  a  sound  box  on  the  ear 
to  his  beloved.  If  she  inquires  the  reason 
of  this  strange  salutation,  he  replies, 
'*  Perche,  prima  dei  baci,  impariate  a  con- 
oscere  I'autorit^  illimitata  del  marito."* 
After  this  pleasant  overture  to  connubial 
bliss,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  Mrs.  Can- 
dle's curtain  lectures  are  unknown  :  the 
sense  of  subservience  is  so  complete  that 
argument  or  remonstrance,  even  where  the 
husband  is  obviously  in  the  wrong,  is  never 
thought  of,  and  raise  becomes  the  woman's 
only  weapon.  As  a  rule  the  Sicilian  peas- 
ant cares  little  for  his  children  until  they 
are  of  an  age  to  be  of  use.  The  natural 
law,  which  is  common  to  all  animal  life, 
from  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of 
the  field  upward,  seems  in  his  case  to  be 
reversed.  He  cares  more  for  his  offspring 
in  proportion  as  they  are  better  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves  ;  and  as  they  ap- 
proach maturity  the  ties  that  bind  children 
and  parents  become  so  strong  that  they 
are  not  loosened  even  when  the  sons  go 
forth  into  the  world  ;  the  son  always  call- 
ing his  father  **  Vasera,"  the  Sicilian  of 
*'  Vostra  Signoria"  ;  the  father  exhibiting 
the  liveliest  concern  in  his  son's  welfare — 
far  more  so,  indeed,  than  is  common 
among  English  peasants.  This  may  be  ex- 
plained by  self-interest  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  not  wholly  so.     The  peasant-mother 


*  "  Becanse*  before  I  embrace  yon,  yon 
most  learn  the  boondless  aafehority  of  a  hos- 
band.** 
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has  little  tenderness  apparently  to  bestow 
on  the  infant,  whom  in  many  instances  she 
regards  as  an  incumbrance  (the  number 
who  are  said  to  die  within  a  year  of  their 
birth  is  considerable)  ;  but  both  she  and 
the  father  will  not  infrequently  take  some 
foundling,  and  rear  it  as  one  of  their  own 
family,  with  an  impartiality  which  is  curi- 
ous and  praiseworthy.  They  become  at- 
tached to  this  "  figlio  del  Spirito  Santo/' 
as  he  is  called,  when  he  shoots  up  to  man- 
hood, and  sometimes  surpasses  the  sons  of 
the  house  in  intelligence  or  physical 
strength  The  peasant  teaches  him  his 
own  calling,  and  inculcates  on  him  the 
fear  of  God  and  the  Saints.  For  the  rest, 
his  formula  of  doctrine  is  contained  in 
these  words  : — 

Fate  in  tatto  quel  che  facoiam  noi,  che  si 
siam  formati  sal  modello  de'  padri  nostri,  i 
quali,  in  grazia  di  oonlata  esperienza,  non 
fallivano.  Obbedite  i  genitori,  se  non  Tolete 
incoglier'  male  per  tatto.  Lavorate  attenti. 
La^orate  sempre,  e  non  morrete  solla  via, 
come  un  cane.* 

That  the  Sicilian  peasant,  while  regular 
in  his  religious  observances,  has  curiously 
little  respect  for  the  house  of  God,  is  a 
fact  which  my  own  experience  enabled  me 
to  verify.  I  was  present  at  a  baptismal 
service  at  Piano  de*  Greci,  where  I  wit- 
nessed a  scene  of  uproar,  such  as  I  be- 
lieved never  took  place  in  a  church,  save, 
perhaps,  during  the  refractory  liquification 
of  San  Januarius'  blood  at  Naples.  The 
screaming,  swarmin&rup  pillars,  scrambling 
over  the  stalls,  the  laughter,  the  impreca- 
tions, the  general  Babel  of  tongaes,  com- 
pletely drowned  the  voices  of  the  priests, 
and  reduced  the  service  to  dumb  show. 
It  was  that  of  the  Greek  Church,  to  which 
the  whole  of  this  remarkable  colony, 
settled  here  since  1488,  belong,  retaining 
the  costume — for  gala  days — together  with 
the  dress  and  religion  of  their  ancestors. 
It  may  be  objected,  therefore,  that  this 
example  is  not  a  fair  one  ;  these  descend- 
ants of  fierce  Albanian  progenitors  having 
possibly  retained  their  lawless  manners,  to- 
gether with  the  use  of  their  inheritance. 
But  the  picture  given  by  Signer  Salomone 
Marino — himself  a  Sicilian — in  his  admir- 

*  '*  Do  everything  that  we  do,  who  followed 
the  example  of  oar  fathers,  prospering  as  they 
did  by  reason  of  their  caution  and  experi- 
ence. Obey  year  parents  if  yoa  wish  to  sac- 
oeed  in  life,  and  work  hard,  work  constantly, 
if  yoa  would  not  die  like  a  dog  by  the  road, 
side." 


able  work  on  the  manners,  customs,  and 
traditions  of  the  island — the  picture  given 
by  him  of  the  ordinary  Catholic  pnrish- 
church  on  a  Sunday  morning  is  even  more 
extraordinary.  He  says,  **Not  content 
with  vituperation,  the  peasants,  on  enter- 
ing the  crowded  church,  often  have  re- 
course to  fists  ;  and  a  free-fight  follows, 
which  is  suddenly  put  a  stop  to  by  the 
priest  who  is  about  to  officiate  rushing  into 
the  midst  of  the  congregation,  dispens- 
ing blows  right  and  left,  and  shouting, 
*  Oh  !  you  accursed  pigs  !  do  you  fancy 
you  are  in  a  sty  ?  Am  I  going  to  say  the 
Holy  Mass  for  such  as  you  ?  No  !  I  will 
leave  you  !  Sacristan,  put  out  the  lights  !' 
The  effect  of  this  menace  is  instantaneous  : 
silence  is  restored,  and  the  priest  is  suppli- 
cated to  begin  the  service."  The  same 
author  goes  on  to  give  a  specimen  of  the 
kind  of  sermon  which  the  village-priest  in- 
variably addresses  to  his  flock.  It  is  of  an 
essentially  personal  and  practical  character 
and  may  be  epitomized  thus  :  "You  have 
heard  the  words  of  our  divine  Master,  my 
children,  who  seems  to  have  left  His  para- 
bles and  example  for  Turks  and  Protes- 
tants, rather  than  for  you.  who  act  contrary 
in  every  way  to  His  teaching.  What  cold 
ungrateful  creatures  you  are  to  me,  your 
pastor,  and  to  your  church  !  You  neglect 
both  the  house  of  God,  and  H's  minister. 
I  am  poor,  and  old,  and  my  clothes  are 
in  holes.  The  walls  of  the  church  are 
tumbling  :  the  roof  threatens  to  fall  in. 
No  one  gives  me  anything.  No  one  pays 
even  for  a  mass  to  liberate  any  of  his  rela- 
tions from  Purgatory  !  Is  this  just  ?  Is 
this  right  ?  I  speak  plainly  to  you,  my 
children.  I  have  celebrated  the  Holy  Mass 
this  morning  ;  but  if  you  think  I  am 
going  to  do  so  next  Sunday,  unless  in  the 
mean  time  you  give  roe  something,  you 
are  mistaken.  No  :  you  shall  not  have 
the  painful  spectacle  of  seeing  me  die  of 
hunger  :  I  will  leave  you  :  I  will  go  awav. 
And  when  your  last  hour  is  come,  and  you 
are  dreading  that  Hell  to  which  your  sins 
have  brought  you — ah  !  you  will  wish  me 
back  then — your  old  pastor  whom  you 
have  treated  so  badly  !' 

On  Sunday  afternoons,  the  young  fel- 
lows play  games  or  dance  together,  to 
music  which  has  a  strangely  Arab  charac- 
ter, in  its  intervals  and  monotony.  In 
summer  these  dances— ;/*a«o/a,  tarantella^ 
virdulidda,  etc.,  take  place  in  the  blue 
shadow  of  the  village   piazza,    where  no 
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sooner  are  the  scrapings  of  the  coantcr- 
bass^  accompanied  by  the  whistling  flage- 
olet, heard,  than  the  crowd  begin  to  assem- 
ble. In  winter  these  exercises  are  trans-* 
ferred  to  some  big  room  ;  and  in  both 
cases,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  women 
take  no  part,  not  even  as  spectators.  They 
pass  their  Sundays  agreeably,  in  complete 
repose  :  seated  outside  their  doors,  dressed 
in  their  best  clothes,  and  displaying,  with 
serene  satisfaction,  the  many  rings,  pen- 
dantB,  and  huge  earrings  of  rare  beauty,  in- 
herited for  many  past  generations,  and 
which  possses  an  individual  character  that 
the  connoisseur  at  once  recognizes. 

The  natural  outgrowth  of  the  subservi- 
ence and  restraints  under  which  womeu  are 
held  is  a  jealousy  which  is  manifested  in 
ways  that  would  be  tolerated  in  no  other 
country  in  Europe.  I  heard  of  a  gentle- 
man, living  near  Catania — and  this  was  no 
solitary  instance — who  still  locks  up  his 
wife  whenever  he  goes  a- journeying.  An 
Anglo-Sicilian  lady  of  my  acquaintance, 
meeting  with  an  accident  to  her  carriage  in 
a  country  road,  was  courteously  helped  in 
her  trouble  by  a  gentleman  who  was  pass- 
ing, lie  took  her  to  bis  house  hard  by, 
and  hospitably  entertained  her,  while  a 
messenger  was  despatched  to  the  neigh- 
boring town,  for  another  carriage.  Her 
host  was  a  Marchese,  and  married  ;  yet 
the  lady  of  the  house  never  appeared,  nor 
was  any  apology  made  for  her  non-appear- 
ance :  indeed,  no  hint  was  given  that  any 
such  person  existed.  But  when  my  friend 
learned,  a  few  day  later,  that  such  was  the 
case,  wishing  to  pay  some  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  the  unseen  lady,  whose  husband 
had  been  so  helpful,  she  called  on  her,  and 
was  received  by  a  slatternly  female,  who 
seemed  to  have  just  emerged  from  the 
kitchen.  This  was  the  Marchesa.  She 
returned  my  friend's  visit,  however,  in 
due  course  of  time,  resplendent  in  velvet 
and  lace,  driving  in  a  coach  with  powdered 
footmen,  which  would  have  done  credit 
to  Rome  or  Naples.  For  the  pride  and 
the  love  of  display  inherent  in  Sicilians 
are  as  marked  characteristics  as  the  seclu- 
sion in  which  ladies,  in  remote  districts, 
are  still  kept.  Those  who  never  offer  so 
much  as  a  cup  of  cofiPee  to  their  acquaint- 
ances, in  the  great  towns,  are  to  be  seen 
driving  daily  in  magnificent  equipages  ; 
and  if  they  cannot  obtain,  or  afford,  boxes 
in  the  first  tier  at  the  Opera,  will  not  go 
there  at  all. 


The  young  gentlemen,  *'  who  sit  at 
home  at  ease*'  in  Palermo,  moving  in  a 
narrow  groove  of  prejudice  and  sensual 
pleasures,  with  no  ambition  to  rise  to  a 
higher  intellectual  platform,  no  interest  in 
art  or  literature,  no  suspicion  that  there  is 
progress  in  the  free  world  of  thought  out- 
side the  close  hot-bed  of  Sicilian  society, 
are  certainly  less  intelligent,  less  ready  to 
lehrn,  than  the  peasantry.  They  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin,  but  in  other  respects 
the  likeness  to  the  lilies  of  the  field  does 
not  hold  good,  though  an  avidity  to  be 
arrayed  like  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  is 
not  wanting.  If  they  travel,  they  bring 
back  with  them  nothing  but  English 
clothes  :  neither  new  ideas,  not  keen  de- 
sire for  human  progress,  in  the  spheres 
wherein  they  move.  Whereas  the  unedu- 
cated peasant,  in  his  three  years'  military 
service,  does  keep  his  eyes  open,  and  ac- 
quires knowledge  which  he  often  turns 
profitably  to  account.  He  has  noted  various 
systems  of  husbandry  in  the  maize-fields  of 
Piedmont,  the  vineyards  and  olive-groves 
of  Tuscany.  He  has  met  skilled  artisans 
in  the  great  industrial  centres  of  Italy  ;  he 
does  not  return  to  his  native  village  the 
same  man  that  he  went  forth.  One  who, 
from  his  official  position,  has  been  thrown 
much  with  the  Sicilian  peasantry,  said  to 
me,  *'  Progress  in  this  land  will  rise  from 
below,  not  descend  from  above." 

It  would  be  rash  to  affirm  that  brigand- 
age is  extinct ;  but  for  the  time  being,  at 
least,  this  terror  to  wayfarers  of  substance, 
whether  natives  or  strangers,  has  faded 
into  the  background.  By  a  euphemism 
which  I  do  not  think  facts  justify,  the 
island  is  said  to  be  purged  of  such  male- 
factors. Yet  a  recent  trial  elicited  facts 
which  show  that  spoliation  and  murder 
have  been  carried  on  in  a  genteel,  unob- 
trusive way  quite  lately,  and  that  the  per- 
petrators of  these  misdeeds  enjoyed  im- 
munity from  **  persecution'^  ;  for  t^is  is 
the  term  systematically  employed  by  Vin- 
cenzo  Linares^  in  his  account  of  Antonio, 
the  famous  bandit. 

The  story  to  which  I  have  referred  can- 
not, for  obvious  reasons,  be  told  in  all  its 
crudity  ;  but  this  much  may  be  said. 

At  a  princely  villa  near  Palermo,  during 
some  repairs  last  year,  several  skeletons 
were  found,  all  of  which  must  have  been 
secretly,  and  some  not  very  long  since, 
committed  to  the  ground.  One  of  the 
workmen  employed  indiscreetly  named  the 
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circumstance  :  he  should  have  known  bet- 
ter ;  the  next  day    he  was  stabbed.     In 
the  hospital,  nothing  would  make  him  re- 
veal the  name  of  his  assailant,  fearing  the 
rengoance  of  the  Mafia^  which  would  pur- 
sue his  family.     But  in  carious  illustration 
of  the  Sicilian  character,  though  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  justice,  the  instinct  of  revenge 
was  as  strong  in  him  as  ho  knew  it  to  be 
in  others.     On  his  death-bed  he  sent  for 
his  son,  and  enjoined  him  to  pursue  the 
murderer,    whom  he  denounced,   to  the 
death.     The  **  Mafiosi'*  could  not  inter- 
fere with  thjat ;  for  was  it  not  a  common 
and  legitimate  act  of  retribution  ?     It  was 
by  this  means  only,  that  two  officers  of 
the  law,  who  were  concealed  under  the 
bed,  learned  the  name  of  the  guilty  num. 
He  was  one  of  a  band,  who,  from  time  to 
time,  spirited  away  a  peddler,  or  other  ob- 
scure person,  known  to  have  money  about 
him,  concerning  whom  no  persistent  in- 
quiries were  likely  to  be  made.     The  chief 
of  this  band  was  the  steward  of  the  great 
family  in  question,  where,  for  reasons  va- 
riously assigned,  he  enjoyed  high  favor. 
The  protection  afforded  to  such  miscreants 
by  noble  personages,  on  the  understanding 
that  they  and  theirs  were  never  to  be  mo- 
lested, was  a  matter  of  common  notoriety 
when  brigandage  was  rife.     The  writer  I 
have  above  referred  to  states  openly  that 
Antonio  Testalouga — who  is  depicted  as  a 
sort  of  modern  Robin  Hood,  chivalrous  to 
women,  beneficent  to  the  poor — was  pro- 
tected by  the  Prince  Trabia  of  that  day, 
(1767)  until  some  petty  depredation  in  his 
house  having  been  traced  to  one  of  Anto- 
nio's   followers,    the    Prince's    ire    was 
roused,  and  the  bandit's  **  persecution" 
began,  which  ended  in  his  capture  and 
death. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  ''  Mafia,"  a  name 
which  probably  conveys  to  most  English 
readers  no  idea  of  the  subterranean  con- 
fraternity by  the  ramifications  of  which  a' 
great  part  of  Sicilian  society  is  still  under- 
mined. Tt  is  described  by  a  writer  in  the 
present  year  in  terms  which  I  may  para- 
phrase thus — 

P  The  Mafia  has  seized,  in  every  department 
of  life,  whether  pablic  or  private,  an  arbitrary 
power,  which  is  exercised  by  every  means, 
legal  or  illegal,  for  the  benefit  of  its  adher- 
eats.  It  may  be  said  to  be  a  State  within  the 
State — a  secret  conspiracy,  having  for  its  ob- 
ject the  asnrpation  of  aathority,  and  the  in- 
vasion of  order  :  extending  over  every  possi- 
ble field,  and  rooted  so  deeply  in  the  hearts 


of  the  people  as,  apparently,  to  b*  ineradica- 
ble. The  close  relationship  of  the  M*fta  with 
brigandage  is,  for  the  time  being,  in  abej- 
ance  ;*  but  the  illicit  nature  of  the  associa- 
tion is  not  diminished  thereby. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  describe  a  condi- 
tion of  affairs  which  resembles  boycotting 
carried  to  its  extremest  limits,  toward 
those  who  are  not  affiliated  as  members  of 
the  "Mafia."  The  "  Mafiosi,"  on  the 
other  hand,  are  helped  by  every  possible 
means,  in  carrying  out  their  private 
schemes,  whether  it  be  for  the  purchase 
of  a  property,  the  possession  of  a  wife,  or 
the  imposition  of  their  own  services  on  a 
customer,  or  employer,  in  lieu  of  those 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  Brotherhood. 
Under  the  dominion  of  successive  stran- 
gers, itianot  difficult  to  see  how  the  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  scch  a  secret  aociety  orig- 
inated, and  has  grown  to  be  inveterate  in 
Sicily.  A  tragedy  which  occurred  while 
I  was  at  Palermo  gives  an  even  more  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  power  of  the  Mafia 
than  the  story  I  have  already  related. 

Two  brothers  of  a  noble  house,  first 
cousins  to  the  Duke  di  V.  R.  resided  with 
their  mother  and  sister  in  a  house  near  the 
Girardino  Inglese.  The  father  being  dead, 
the  payment  of  the  girl's  dowry  depended 
on  her  marrying,  and  this  the  young  men 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  prevent.  The 
mother,  on  the  other  hand,  encouraged 
the  advances  of  an  officer,  whose  atten- 
tions to  her  daughter  seem  to  have  been 
limited  to  walking  up  and  down  under  her 
window,  until  he  obtained  permission — in 
the  sons'  absence — to  call.  This  young 
man  bore  a  blameless  character,  and  was 
highly  esteemed  by  his  brother  officers  ; 
there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be 
well  received  as  a  suitor  for  the  girl's  hand  ; 
but  her  brothers  refused  to  allow  it.  Un- 
derhand intrigues  of  the  usual  Sicilian 
character  followed.  The  mother  and 
daughter  put  up  a  signal  to  denote  when 

*  I  had  scarcely  written  these  pages  when 
the  news  of  Signor  Arago*s  seizure  by  brigands 
near  Termini  reached  me.  Reading,  as  I  had 
done,  M.  Gay  de  Manpassant's  indignant 
denial,  \tk  La  VU  Brrante,  that  any  sach  dan- 
ger conld  beset  the  traveller  in  Sicily,  where 
he  was  ' '  safer  than  in  the  streets  of  London 
or  Paris,"  I  conld  not  bnt  feel  the  unwisdom 
of  any  traveller — even  the  most  intelligent — 
indulging  in  rash  and  positive  assertion. 
That  the  "Mafia**  was  the  organ  through 
which  Signor  Arago*s  ransom  was  paid,  and 
by  means  of  which  he  was  liberated,  seems 
well  established. 
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the  coast  was  clear,  and  that  the  yonng 
man  mi^ht  with  safety  visit  them.  Certain 
spies  informed  the  brothers  of  these  clan- 
destine meetings ;  wherenpon  they  one 
day  sent  the  two  ladies  into  the  country 
on  some  pretext,  and  simulated  the  signal 
which  brought  the  unsuspecting  suitor  to 
the  house.  Soon  after  ne  had  entered, 
cries  for  help  were  heard  ;  and  then  the 
report  of  a  pistol.  The  brothers,  them- 
selves, shortly  afterward  called  in  the  po- 
lice, saying  the  young  officer  had  commit- 
ted suicide.  He  was,  indeed,  found  lying 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  quite  dead. 
But,  as  the  captain  of  Carabinieri  who  in- 
vestigated the  affair  observed  to  me,  though 
the  murdered  man  was  shot  through  the 
body,  the  bullet  could  nowhere  be  found 
— neither  in  the  corpse,  nor  in  the  wall  of 
the  staircase,  nor  in  the  floor  ;  which  was 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  theory  of 
suicide.  There  had  probably  been  a 
struggle  up  above,  and  the  body  had  after- 
ward been  thrown  down  the  stairs.  Either 
the  bullet  was  lodged  in  some  part  of  the 
room  where  the  murder  was  committed, 
or  it  had  been  abstracted  and  made  away 
with.  However,  this  may  be,  the  power 
of  the  '*  Mafia,"  to  which  the  brothers 
belong,  is  so  great  that  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  obtain  testimony  by  which  they 
could  be  convicted,  though  it  is  quite 
certain  that  some  persons  were  cognizant 
of  their  designs*  The  perjury  of  these 
witnesses,  and  the  impossibility  of  getting 
any  direct  evidence,  has  led  to  the  proceed- 
ings being  stopped. 

In  proportion  as  Sicily  is  less  advanced 
in  civilization  than  Italy,  so  is  superstition 
here  more  obstinate  and  childish.  One  of 
the  strangest  beliefs  of  the  peasantry  is 
that  the  soul  has  its  residence  in  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  and  that  to  its  struggles  to 
escape  from  imprisonment  are  due  the  pro- 
longed agonies  of  the  dying,  especially  in 
old  age.  On  issuing  from  its  confinement 
the  spirit  enters  straightway  some  other 
body  conveniently  situated  for  the  transfer, 
and  there  are  women  (the  cases  of  men,  it 
is  asserted,  are  rarer)  in  whose  stomachs 
the  souls  of  their  father,  their  mother,  and 
a  choice  number  of  relatives  are  said  to 
have  found,  simultaneously,  an  abiding- 
place.  The  pains  caused  by  these  con- 
tending spirits,  and  the  varying  moods  and 
influences  for  good  or  evil  to  which  the 
nnhappy  body,  which  is  the  battlefield  of 
so  many  warring  foroea,  is  subject,  clearly 


prove  this.  Where  rascality  and  benefi- 
cence, hatred  and  loving  kindness  domi- 
nate alternately  one  and  the  same  man,  is 
it  not  clear  that  divers  spirits  have  entered 
into  him  ?  a  psychological  thesis  supported, 
indeed,  by  the  testimony  of  Holy  Writ. 

The  case  of  a  peasant,  one  Giro  Speda- 
lieri,  condemned  in  1886  to  eight  years' 
imprisonment  for  having  bewitched  another 
peasant,  and  caused  him  frightful  phydcal 
agonies,  shows  that  superstition  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  lower  classes.  The  most  90m- 
ical  illustration  of  this  was  given  me,  at 
Palermo,  in  the  story  of  a  certain  pious 
Marchesa,  whose  husband  lay  grievously 
sick.  His  doctor  ordered  him  ceitain 
pills,  which  he  duly  swallowed,  until  one, 
larger  and  harder  than  the  rest,  stuck  in 
his  throat.  Having  pulled  it  out,  he  dis- 
covered it  was  a  piece  of  paper  rolled 
tightly  up  to  represent  a  pill.  His  better- 
half  had  substituted  a  printed  prayer  to  the 
Virgin,  in  the  firm  conviction  that  ho 
would  derive  more  benefit  thereby  than 
from  any  dru(^.  Tho  grandmother  of  my 
friend.  General  S.,  remembered  and  de- 
scribed seeing  a  woman  and  a  priest,  as 
her  accomplice  in  witchcraft,  burned  at 
the  stake,  in  the  public  place  at  Palermo. 
As  to  the  belief  which  prompts  the  mur- 
derer or  robber  to  offer  up  fervent  invoca- 
tions at  the  shrine  of  his  patron  saint  for 
help  and  for  pardon  before  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime,  this  parody  of  piety  is  the 
most  offensive,  as  it  is  the  commonest  form 
of  superstition  still  rife  in  Sicily.  Madonna 
and  the  saints  can  be  squared  to  connive 
at  anything  if  they  are  only  humbly  en- 
treated. 

I  have  alluded,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  to  the  contrast  between  Italians — 
especially  Neapolitans — and  Sicilians  in 
making  exorbitant  charges.  The  dealers 
in  bric^-brac  form  an  exception,  almost 
humorous  in  its  way,  to  the  honorable  rule 
which  I  found  prevalent  in  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  life  at  Palermo.  In  no 
case  was  I  asked  more  than  the  just  fare 
for  a  public  carriage  or  for  a  boat ;  but 
when  an  ancient  casket  was  brought  to  me 
for  sale,  and  300  francs  was  demanded  for 
it,  the  owner — without  so  much  as  a  word 
of  protest  on  my  part — suddenly  ex- 
claimed *'*'  I  want  badly  to  sell  it  .  .  . 
will  you  take  it  for  150 — absolutely  the 
cost  price  ?*'  Then  I  shook  my  head,  like 
a  wiser  man  than  I  am,  and  walked  away. 
But  the   owner's  efforts  to  make  me  be- 
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come  the  purchaser  of  the  casket  were  re- 
newed a  few  days  later.  It  whs  in  vain  I 
said  I  didn't  want  it.  Would  I  make  an 
ofFer  ?  In  desperation  I  cried  out  that  I 
should  certainly  not  give  more  than  75 
francs — under  the  impression  that  this 
would  silence  him.  Not  at  all,  it  was 
mine,  and  with  it  I  carried  away  the  un- 
comfortable suspicion  that  I  might  have 
got  it  for  50  I  The  most  noble  Cavaliere 
X.  keeps  an  antiquary  shop  in  Palermo, 
and  in  his  case  the  modes  of  procedure  are 
somewhat  different.  You  ask  the  price  of 
a  cabinet.  He  names  1,000  francs.  You 
say  nothing  ;  you  do  not  even  so  much  as 
raise  your  eyebrows.  Good  manners  pre- 
vent your  attempting  to  beat  down  the 
gentleman  you  know  you  are  to  meet  at 
dinner  to-night  But  there  is  a  go-be- 
tween standing  near.  To  him  you  confide 
that,  although  you  are  convinced  the  cabi- 
net is  dirt  cheap  at  the  price  named,  un- 
fortunately you  could  not  afford  to  give 
that  sum.  He  whispers,  **  What  are  you 
prepared  to  give?"  You  whisper  back, 
as  you  leave  the  room,  **  250,*'  An  hour 
afterward  the  go-between  calls  on  you  and 
says  the  Cavaliere  will  yield  it  up,  as  a 
special  favor,  for  500.  And  so  on 
through  all  the  transactions  of  this  trade. 

The  mention  of  these  antiquity-dealers 
reminds  me  of  a  sad  and,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  a  unique  distinction  possessed  by 
one  of  them — ^that  of  having  had  six  chil- 
dren born  deaf-and-dumb.  The  aftiiction 
was  on  neither  side  hereditary,  both  his 
wife's  family  and  his  own  being  a  fine  and 
perfectly  sound  race.  His  first  child  was 
without  blemish  ;  but  before  the  birth  of 
the  second,  which  took  place  during  the 
Revolution,  a  bomb-shell  burst  in  the 
wife's  room.  The  child  was  born  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  so  were  the  five  born  subse- 
quently— a  fact  of  considerable  interest  to 
scientific  inquirers,  as  opposed  to  certain 
generally  accepted  theories.  Four  of  these 
children  are  alive  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum  here. 

To  return  from  this  digression  to  sub- 
jects which  are  more  properly  within  the 
ftcope  of  this  article  :  the  duels  which  fre- 
quently take  place,  and  are  yet  more  (re- 
qnentiy  imminent,  in  the  highest  Sicilian 
society,  are  the  natural  result  of  violent 
passions  and  a  readiness  to  take  offence 
uncontrolled  by  other  principles  or  obliga- 
tions than  those  which  we.  may  suppose  to 
have  been  respected  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 


tury. The  small  regard  for  human  life, 
the  mad  loves  and  madder  jealousies,  the 
tortuous  intrigues  and  counter-intrigues, 
are  much  the  same  now  as  then.  The 
discipline  of  public  opinion  is  unfelt,  the 
open  condemnation  of  the  world  un- 
known. As  an  illustration  of  this  I  may 
recount  a  story  of  recent  occurrence. 

A  lady,  whom  I  will  call  the  Princess 
A.,  has  two  daughters.  The  elder  has 
been  partly  engaged  for  more  than  a  year 
to  a  youth,  who  shall  be  represented  here 
as  Prince  B.'s  eldest  son.  Rings  have 
been  exchanged,  but  there  is  no  formal 
engagement  Nevertheless,  negotiations 
between  the  respective  mothers  of  the 
young  couple  seem  to  be  bringing  matters 
to  a  crisis,  when  an  unexpected  difficulty 
arises.  The  younger  daughter  of  the 
Princess  A.  becomes  engaged  to  a  certain 
wealthy  Count  C,  whose  half-brother,  it 
appears,  killed  Prince  B.'s  brother  in  a 
duel  some  years  ago.  A  disgraceful  story, 
affecting  the  characters  of  a  mother  and  a 
daughter,  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  mo 
to  repeat  here,  even  if  it  were  not  too 
complicated  and  involved  to  be  easily  un« 
derstood,  was  roveajed  as  the  cause  of  this 
duel.  Suffice  it.  Prince  B.  stipulates  that 
Count  C.'s  brother  shall  never  be  admitted 
into  the  family  circle  of  which  young 
Prince  B  is  to  become  a  member — a  de- 
mand which,  under  the  circumstances, 
does  not  appear  unreasonable.  But  the 
Princess  A.  is  too  keenly  desirous  to 
secure  a  rich|9ar/t  for  her  younger  daugh- 
ter to  submit  to  these  conditions.  Feeling 
no  reprehension  of  the  circumstances  which 
might  be  supposed  to  cast  a  shadow  on 
the  House  of  C.  she  has  no  personal  dis- 
inclination to  receive  any  member  of  it ; 
and  as  the  head  of  that  family  is  a  richer 
man  than  young  B.,  the  elder  daughter  is 
sacrificed,  and  her  engagement  is  conse- 
quently broken  off. 

Three  duels  were  nearly  taking  place  in 
as  many  weeks  while  I  was  at  Palermo  ; 
and  the  scene  and  circumstances  of  one  of 
these  quarrels,  which  nearly  terminated  in 
murder,  are  sufficiently  remarkable  to  be 
recorded  as  a  tableau  de  mceurs.  Curious 
to  say,  the  Count  C.  of  the  foregoing  story 
was  one  of  the  antagonists  ;  and  the  alter, 
cation  arose  from  his  insolent  demeanor 
toward  a  Sicilian  gentleman  at  a  public 
charity  ball,  given  at  the  theatre.  All  the 
great  ladies  of  Palermo  were  patronesses, 
and  present  upon  the  occasion,  and  among 
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the  number  the  Princess  A.,  who  looked 
down  from  her  box  upon  the  immense  cos- 
tume-quadrille, in  which  her  daughter  and 
Count  C.  took  part.  The  pit  was  boarded 
over,  and  the  spectacle,  as  I  beheld  it,  was 
picturesque  and  animated,  all  the  boxes 


doubt  the  want  of  cultivation  of  what  we 
call  '*  the  education  of  the  eye"  is  partly 
chargeable  with  this.  It  has  often  been 
remarked  how  little  appreciation  of  any 
beauty  but  the  obvious  in  Nature  classic 
writers  show.     With  what  horror  they  re- 


being  filled  with  jewelled  ladies,  the  par-    gard  her  in  her  stern,  impressive  moods  ; 


terre  a  moving  flower-bed  of  figures,  mostly 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  after  this 
dance,  when  Count  C.  had  conducted  his 
fiancke  back  to  her  mother's  box,  that  he 
thought  fit  to  accost  an  acquaintance  in 
the  pit,  who  had  been  taking  pait  in  the 
quadrille,  with  an  impertinent  remark, 
which  the  other  resented.  The  war  of 
words  continued  for  some  little  time,  until 
the  blood  of  the  unoffending  man  becom- 
ing heated,  he  hit  Count  C.  a  blow  in  the 
chest.  This  was  quickly  answered,  and 
soon  the  two  men,  in  their  fifteenth-century 
costumes,  were  rolling  on  the  floor.  Count 
C.  being  uppermost  and — ^let  us  hope — 
blind  with  passion,  seized  the  poignard 
from  his  antagonist's  belt,  ana,  while 
ladies  shrieked  from  the  boxes  above  and 
men  bellowed  below,  was  about  to  plunge 
the  weapon  into  his  opponent,  when  his 
arm  was  seized  and  he  was  dragged  off. 
A  duel  seemed  inevitable,  but,  owing  to 
the  good  offices  of  the  General  to  whom 
I  have  already  referred,  ana  who  is  the 
one  authority  to  whose  opinion  all  submit 
in  difficulties  of  any  kind,  this  was  avoid- 
ed. It  formed  the  subject  of  gossip  in 
the  city  for  a  day,  and  then  was  forgotten, 
as  a  thing  of  no  importance  and  void  of 
all  consequences. 

Few  Sicilians — perhaps  it  may  be  urged 
few  Southerners  of  any  nationality — are 
lovers  of  Nature  for  Nature's  self.  Still, 
I  would  maintain  the  supremacy  of  indif- 
ference to  belong  to  this  island.  Certain 
well-established  points  of  view,  such  as 
Taormina,  may  command  a  conventional 
phrase  of  admiration  ;  certain  convenient- 
ly situated  spots  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Palermo  may  be  regarded  with  indulgence 
as  objects  for  a  picnic.  But  for  any  quiet- 
seeking  and  silent  enjoyment  of  the  beau- 
tiful, solitary  spaces  of  purple  mountain, 
flowery  plain,  and  blue-green  sea,  we  must 
look  to  visitors  from  the  North,  whose 
passage  is  as  that  of  the  swallows.  No 
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how  only  from  the  utilitarian  point  of  view 
does  she  seem  seriously  to  engage  their  at- 
tention. The  mind  of  the  Sicilian  propri- 
etor has  probably  the  same  standard  by 
which  to  gauge  the  flower-decked  fields 
and  groves  of  golden  oranges  ;  but  the  or- 
dinary, unendowed  inhabitant  does  not 
enjoy  even  this  practical  pleasure  in  a  land 
which  gives  him  nothing,  and  from  which 
he  cannot  take  away  even  a  memory  to 
warm  and  brighten  the  gray  monotony  of 
city  ways. 

A  charming  lady,  of  high  degree,  dwell- 
ing within  a  mile  of  tho  lovely  bay  of 
Mondello — ^to  whom  I  remarked  what  a 
delight  it  must  be  to  her  to  wander  often 
through  the  embowering  woods,  down  to 
the  basin  of  the  white-fringed  sea,  guarded 
by  its  bluffs  of  rock,  and  to  sit  there  upon 
the  yellow  sand,  hunting  for  the  pink  and 
purple  shells,  wherewith  the  snore  is  thickly 
strewn — stared  at  mo  and  replied,  **  Ah  ! 
yes,  I  remember  ;  six  years  ago  we  had  a 
picnic  there,  by  moonlight,  one  night.  I 
have  not  been  there  since." 

And  thus  it  is  that  we,  from  whose  eyes 
the  cataracts  of  obtusitv  have  been  removed 
— thanks  first  to  the  great  landscape-paint- 
ers, secondly  to  the  modern  writers  whose 
teaching  has  made  us  observe  more  and 
more  the  infinite  variety  in  this  dear  world 
of  ours — look  with  a  pitying  wonder  upon 
those  who  are  blind  from  their  birth  to  the 
beauty  that  surrounds  them.  Yet  these 
people,  with  all  their  ignorance,  their 
superstitions,  their  indefensible  ways,  in 
many  respects  are  interesting  as  children 
are,  before  the  hand  (or  it  may  be  the 
ferule)  of  the  schoolmaster  has  laid  upon 
them  the  weight  of  knowledge — interest- 
ing, by  reason  of  their  absolute  freshness 
— interesting  because  while  with  them  we 
seem  to  be  living  in  another  century,  away 
from  the  stereotyped  lines  of  modem 
thought,  in  ethics,  in  literature,  or  in  art. 
— Nineteenth  Century. 
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WOBKING    HOURS    AND   WORKINGMEN.* 


BY    DR.   B.   W     RICHARDSON* 


It  18  my  duty  to-night  to  address  work- 
iDgmen  and  to  bring  to  a  close  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  present  Congress  of  the  Sani- 
tary Institute.  It  is  assumed  that,  under 
existing  necessities,  working-men  and 
working- women  have  not  the  time  for  at- 
tending the  daily  meetings  of  the  Con- 
gress, a  fact  to  be  regretted,  because  so 
much  more  service  to  the  great  cause  of 
sanitation,  or  health  of  the  world,  is  im- 
parted when  those  who  are  concerned  in 
that  cause — and  who  is  not  ? — can  take 
personal  part  in  advancing  it.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  me  or  for  some  learned  col- 
Jeague  of  mine  to  give  a  lecture  ;  but  that 
is  a  poor  substitute  for  direct  personal  de- 
bate on  the  matter.  In  my  own  ca«e  I 
feel  sure  I  should  never  have  acquired  the 
absorbing  interest  and  the  knowledge  I 
ihave  attained  on  health  subjects  if  I  had 
•merely  been  lectured  at  and  told,  this  is 
what  I  must  understand  and  that  is  what  I 
must  do.  ^ 

"When,  therefore,  the  Sanitary  Insti- 
itute,  or  other  organisation,  holds  another 
Health  Congress,  I  respectfully  suggest 
•that  on  every  evening  there  should  be  a 
'meeting  for  papers  and  discussions  in 
which  working-men  and  women  should 
take  a  leading  part.  It  would  be  good  if 
some  of  these  would  write  papers  for  every 
one  to  discuss,  so  that  they  might  lend 
their  knowledge  to  the  professed  sanitari- 
4ins  in  response  to  that  which  has  been  given 
to  them.  It  would  be  well  also  to  see  one 
of  them  occupying  the  chair  and  conduct- 
ing the  business  of  the  meeting,  because, 
if  they  once  commenced  to  take  leading 
parts  in  this  magnificent  work,  they  would 
•continue  their  efforts.  For,  indeed,  the 
work  is  so  magnificent  and  so  attractive, 
and,  when  understood,  so  mighty,  they 
who  have  once  become  connected  with  it 
never  cease  to  carry  it  forward,  notwith- 
standing the  anger  of  the  cynics,  a  mis- 
chievous and  bad  lot,  who,  when  they  can- 
not confute,  abuse. 

Perhaps  you  will  say  this  subject  of 
health  is  too  difficult    and  scientific  for 

*  An  Address  delivered  on  Saturday,  Angust 
30,  to  workingmen  at  the  Congress  of  the 
8Anitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  held  at 
Brighton,  1890. 


men  and  women  who  have  to  work  for 
their  daily  bread.  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  it  is 
simplicity  itself.  Not  a  carpenter  who 
planes  a  piece  of  wood  by  the  square  ;  not 
a  bricklayer  who  lays  a  wall  by  the  plumb 
rule  ;  not  a  plumber  who  wipes  a  joint ; 
not  a  blacksmith  who  forges  a  horse-shoe  ; 
not  a  watchmaker  who  cleans  a  watch  ;  not 
an  engine  driver  who  drives  an  engine, 
but  does  something  quite  as  difficult  and 
quite  as  scientific  as  anything  done  by  the 
cleverest  sanitarian.  It  is  all  a  matter  of 
looking  at  the  question  and  of  facing  it. 
Face  it  and  it  is  yours,  as  much  as  it  is 
ours  or  anybody's.  Every  man  could,  if 
he  would,  soon  learn  to  understand  and 
discuss  the  sanitary  business  just  as  we 
have  dono  in  the  past  week.  Neither 
need  the  women  be  afraid  to  learn  and 
reason  and  act  in  the  same  manner  ;  for 
women  ought  to  be  the  best  of  the  sanitary 
brood.  In  classical  history  a  woman  was 
the  leader  of  health.  We  call  her  the 
Goddess  of  Health  to  this  verv  day,  and 
we  owe  that  title  to  the  wise  old  ancients. 
They  had  a  god  who  was  the  founder  of 
the  science  and  art  of  curing  diseases,  and 
this  god  they  called  ^sculapius ;  but 
.^culapius  had  a  daughter,  as  might  be 
expected  of  so  great  a  personage,  and  she 
became  the  goddess,  not  of  physic,  but  of 
health,  ^sculapius  would  say  to  men 
and  women,  *'  Get  ill  and  I  will  cure 
you."  But  his  daughter,  who  was  named 
Hygeia,  Goddess  of  Health,  would  say, 
**  My  children,  my  father  is  a  clever  old 
fellow  enough,  and  I  am  proud  of  him  ; 
but  he,  belonging  to  the  male  side  and 
always  wanting  to  be  master,  lets  you  go 
wrong  in  order  that  he  may  be  called  in  to 
show  his  pow^r  and  his  skill  in  putting 
you  right.  I,  however,  belonging  to  the 
female  side,  wish  to  tell  you  something 
better.  I  would  advise  you  never  to  re- 
quire his  assistance  at  any  time.  Live  well 
and  keep  well.  Then  those  diseases  he  is 
so  proud  of  naming  and  curing  will  never 
get  into  your  homes  at  all.  The  women 
can  keep  the  homes  in  such  a  healthy  state 
that  a  home  which  contains  a  sick  person, 
with  a  doctor  flitting  in  and  out,  will  be 
like  a  churchyard  at  midnight  with  the 
usual  ghost,  a  spot  to  be  marked  out  and 
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shnt  up."  Then  also  the  women,  coming 
to  a  meeting  like  the  present,  instead  of 
listening  to  what  is  to  be  taught  here, 
might  tell  us  so  much  as  goddesses  of 
health,  that  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  itself  would  soon  have  to  go  into 
a  position  where  it  could  enjoy  its  dignity 
at  its  leisure.  And  be  sure  of  it,  discus- 
sions on  health  by  working  people  will 
come  ;  although  at  this  moment  the  fates 
are  against  us.  We  must,  therefore,  have 
an  address  ;  and  now,  what  shall  be  the 
topic  ? 

Health  is  fertile  and  offers  a  thousand 
topics.  But  many  are  worn  out,  or  re- 
quire rest ;  others  are  deep  and  require 
preparatory  study  ;  others  are  pleasant, 
but  theoretical.  I  propose  one  that  is 
practical  ;  one  that  we  all  know  some- 
thing about  if  we  are  worth  our  salt,  which 
isn't  much,  though  we  talk  so  much  about 
it.  I  propose  that  we  consider  work  and 
working  hours,  or  hours  of  work  in  rela- 
tion to  workingmen.  You  needn't  start, 
or  begin  to  get  up  steam  as  if  a  political 
engine  were  about  to  be  brought  out  to 
run  on  a  line  which  may  have  rails,  but 
which  certainly  is  not  smooth.  Have  no 
fear  !  To-night  let  us  throw  politics,  as 
if  they  were  physic,  to  the  dogs.  We  are 
sanitarians  looking  down  on  politics  and 
politicians  with  all  the  pity  that  should  be 
felt  by  the  followers  of  the  Goddess  of 
Health.  We  will  study  work  only  as  a 
measure  of  health.  How  does  work  run 
with  health,  and  how  far  does  health  sus- 
tain work  to  the  benefit  and  the  happiness 
of  the  worker  ?     Let  that  be  our  text. 

Work  Every  Man's  Portion. 

We  may  start  on  this  inquiry  by  the 
assurance  that  work,  manual  work — and 
that,  too,  of  rather  a  resolute  kind — is 
absolutely  necessary  for  every  man.  The 
old  saying  that  man  shall  live  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow  is  as  true  to-day  as  on  the  day 
when  it  first  went  forth.  The  work  of 
man  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  gar- 
dener, and  the  similitude  is  good  :  for  the 
world  at  large  is  a  garden,  nothing  more, 
nothing  less.  The  true  destiny  of  man  is 
to  make  the  garden  a  paradise,  and  until 
this  is  done  there  will  be  no  peace,  no  gar- 
den of  peace,  no  paradise.  £verv  one  of 
us  here,  probably,  has  been  working  all. 
the  day  for  and  toward  the  completion  of 
this  greatest  work,  though  we  have  not 


been  thinking  of  this  object  of  oar  labors. 
Every  roan,  everywhere,  who  deserves  to 
be  called  a  man,  has  worked  for  this  un- 
recognized object.  1  press  this  point  be- 
cause it  leads  us  on  to  understand  what  is 
the  best  idea  of  woik.  The  idea  cannot 
be  too  hopeful.  We  often  meet  with  a 
good  workman  who,  having  completed 
some  really  excellent  task — shaping  a  stone, 
carving  a  panel  of  wood^  building  a  wall, 
painting  a  wall,  decorating  a  ceiling,  oi 
what-not — having  finished  his  job,  turns 
from  it,  glad  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  caring 
not  what  shall  become  of  it.  This  is  be- 
cause he  does  not  realize  the  importance 
of  his  labor  ;  does  not  grasp  the  fact  tha^ 
nothing  done  is  lost,  and  that  everything 
well  done,  if  the  true  worth  of  it  be  prop- 
erly realized,  is  an  addition  to  the  garden 
of  the  world,  the  future  Paradise.  Bu^ 
when  he  does  realize  it,  let  the  following 
story,  true  in  every  word,  and  resting  on 
my  own  observation,  illustrate  how  good 
it  is  for  him. 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland  there 
is  a  beautiful  old  city  called  St.  Andrews. 
The  city  claims,  as  its  own,  the  oldest  of 
the  great  universities  of  Scotland.  In 
the  beautiful  lecture-hall  of  the  university 
there  is  now  and  then  held  a  kind  of  gala 
day,  when  the  learned  professors  invite 
an  outsider  to  give  a  lecture  to  the  stu-; 
dents,  and  to  those  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
besides  the  students,  who  choose  to  come 
and  listen.  On  a  bright  day  in  the  early 
part  of  a  year  not  long  gone  by  I  was  in- 
vited to  give  one  of  these  extra  lectures  in 
the  morning,  and  to  listen  to  a  lecture  in 
the  evening  by  another  outside  teacher. 
I  did  not  know  my  colleague,  who  deliv- 
ered the  evening  lecture,  personally,  but  I 
heard  that  he  filled  an  important  judicial 
ofiice  in  Scotland,  and  was  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  most  powerful,  able, 
learned,  and  withal  witties{  men  in  Scot- 
land. He  chose  for  the  subject  of  his  lec- 
ture *'  Self-culture,"  and  for  an  hour  he 
held  us  in  a  perfect  dream  of  pleasure.  I 
could  not  for  my  part  realize  that  the  hour 
had  fled,  and  had  diflSculty  in  preventing 
myself  committing  the  very  improper  act, 
for  such  an  occasion^  of  calling  out  **  en- 
core" with  all  my  might.  You  may  depend 
upon  it  that  we  cheered  the  lecturer  vigor- 
ously ;  and  we  one  and  all  said,  *^  What  a 
wonderful  lecture  !  What  a  treat,  to  be 
sure  !"  The  lecture  ended  at  seven 
o'clock,  and  at  eight  I  found  myself  seated 
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at  dinner  by  the  side  of  the  lecturer,  at  the 
house  of  Professor  Bell  Pettigrew,  whose 
frreat  researches  on  flight  some  of  you  may 
have  heard  of,  and  who  is  the  most  genial 
of  men.  In  the  course  of  the  dinner  I 
made  some  reference  to  the  hall  in  which 
the  lecture  had  taken  place — how  good  it 
was  for  sound,  and  what  a  fine  structure 
to  look  upon. 

"  And  did  you  like  the  way  in  which 
the  stones  were  laid  inside  ?^'  was  a  ques- 
tion from  my  new  friend  to  whose  lecture 
I  had  listened. 

**  Immensely,"  I  replied.  "  The  man 
who  laid  those  stones  was  an  artist  who 
must  have  thought  that  his  work  would 
live  through  the  ages." 
**  *  *  Well,  that  is  pleasant  to  hear,'*  he  said, 
**  for  the  walls  are  my  ain  doing."  He 
had  the  Scotch  accent  when  he  was  in  ear- 
nest. 

"  Fortunate  man,"  I  replied..  **  to  hare 
the  means  to  build  so  fine  a  place  ;"  for 
I  thought,  naturally  enough,  that,  being  a 
rich  man,  he  had  built  the  hall  at  his  own 
expense  and  had  presented  it  to  the  uni- 
versity. 

**  Fortunate  truly,"  he  answered,  "  but 
not  in  that  sense.  What  I  mean  is,  that 
I  laid  every  one  of  those  stones  with  my 
ain  hand.  When  that  place  was  being 
built  I  was  a  working  mason,  under  the 
father  of  our  friend  the  Professor  opposite 
us,  a  builder  in  St.  Andrews  who  had  the 
contract,  and  he  gave  mc  the  job  of  laying 
the  inside  stone- work  ;  and  I  never  had 
any  job  in  my  life  that  gave  me  so  much 
pride  and  so  much  pleasure." 

My  audience,  that  workman  still  lives, 
and  is  one  of  the  heads  of  the  university. 
While  he  was  working  with  his  hands  he 
was  working  also  with  his  brain.  He  took 
his  degree,  he  went  to  the  Bar,  he  signal- 
ized himself  there  ;  and  now  he  is  what 
he  is,  one  of  the  honored  of  honored 
names  of  his  country.  But  I  refer  to  him 
here  only  as  the  mason  at  his  work,  adorn- 
ing the  garden  of  the  world,  and  proud  of 
his  labor.  That  man  had  the  idea  of  the 
paradise  ;  it  sweetened  his  work  ;  it  made 
it  great ;  and  whatever  else  he  has  done 
or  may  do,  that  was  one  of  his  best  works, 
one  of  which  he  may  well  be  most  proud  in 
his  own  soul.  We  applauded  his  brilliant 
lecture  ;  but  those  silent,  beautiful  stones 
before  him,  which  echoed  our  applause, 
must,  I  think,  have  been  to  him  one  cheer 
more,  and  a  big  one  too. 


The  illustration  is  valuable  because  it 
meets  an  objection  which  some  too  refined 
and  overwise  people  make  as  to  the  senti- 
ment which  must,  as  they  imagine,  always 
prevail  among  those  who  work  for  their 
living  with  their  limbs.  '*  What  is  the 
use,''  they  ask,  **  what  is  the  use  for  yon 
to  hold  out  to  workingmen  that  they  ought 
to  consider  the  value  of  their  work  ? 
Why,  they  will  laugh  in  your  face.  They 
live  to  toil  ;  and  the  toil  is  such  that  they 
can't  be  expected  to  look  upon  it,  or  have 
it  referred  to  with  pleasure.  It  is  some- 
thing they  know  they  must  get  through 
each  day,  and  there  it  ends."  But  my 
new  friend  gave  a  direct  contradiction  to 
this  vulgar  prejudice  ;  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  among  the  ten  million  workers  of 
these  islands  there  is  a  large  percentage 
possessed  of  the  same  spirit,  who  take  a 
pride  in  their  work,  and  who  Hke  it  best 
when  it  is  best  done.  These  are  the  hap* 
piest  of  all  their  class,  and  they  are  the 
healthiest,  which  is  the  point  most  affect- 
ing us  at  this  moment.  Under  this  senti- 
ment the  working  hours  are  both  shortened 
and  lightened,  in  so  far  as  strength  and 
health  are  concerned,  since  nothing  saves 
the  body  and  keeps  it  in  good  order  like 
the  tranquil  mmd  which  feels  the  value  as 
well  as  the  dignity  and  necessity  of  labor. 
I  am  quite  sure,  for  my  own  part,  that  I 
should  have  given  up  the  supplementary 
hours  of  work  each  day  of  my  own  life 
many  years  ago  but  for  the  feeling  that 
the  labor  might  be  of  some  value  in  the 
"  garden  of  the  world" — might  be  helpinfi; 
to  make  the  Paradise  which  is  to  be  ;  help- 
ing in  some  very  small  degree,  of  course, 
and  yet  in  a  degi*ee  up  to  my  level  best. 

Will  for  Work. 

Working  hours  are  sweetened,  short* 
ened,  and  .  lightened  by  the  idea  of  the 
value  of  the  work  ;  they  are  directed,  in 
the  same  manner,  by  what  may  be  called 
mil  for  work.  When  will  goes  with  work, 
half  the  work  is  done  ;  when  will  does  not 
go  with  work,  the  work  is  doubled, 
trebled,  quadrupled.  I  like  tricycling  ; 
but  if  I  were  a  man  working  for  a  master, 
who  said  to  me  in  London  :  '^  Now,  then, 
it's  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  get  on 
that  tricycle  and  deliver  this  letter  at  Bath 
before  six  to-night,"  I  should,  I  fear,  be 
rather  inclined  to  tell  him  to  go  to  Bath 
himself,  and  might  even,  in  my  disgust, 
give  him  a  bit  of  insane  advice  as  to  what 
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he  oaght  to  do  in  connection  with  the 
journey.  Or,  if  I  undertook  the  task  by 
necessity,  how  I  should  fume  and  wear 
and  tear  as  I  went  along  I  Yet,  very 
likely,  I  should  find  a  man,  mounted  like 
me,  doing,  for  his  own  pleasure,  the  same 
task  as  jollily  as  Mr.  Mark  Tapley  himself, 
feeling  no  fatigue,  and  determined  to  add 
a  second  hundred  miles  to  his  day's  work 
after  he  has  left  me  at  my  destination  with 
my  master*  s  note.  Herein  is  the  difference 
produced  by  will  : — 

Against  the  will  no  work  will  nm, 
Bat  willing  work  is  working  fun. 

I  am  convinced  that  many  employers, 
many  employed  fail  to  understand  the  im- 
portance of  this  fact.  ^^  Employers  are 
practical  men,  sir,"  I  heard  one  say. 
**  They  care  nothing  about  likes  or  dis- 
likes, will  or  no  will.  The  work  has  to 
be  got  through,  and  if  a  man  don*t  like 
it  he  can  chuck  it  up."  '*  I  make  it  a 
point,"  I  heard  another  employer  say, 
**  to  study,  as  far  as  I  can,  the  tastes  of 
my  people,  because  I  find  that  they  do 
twice  the  work  that  comes  to  them  with  a 
will,  to  what  they  do  when  it  goes  across 
the  grain,  and  I  often  regret  that  my  es- 
tablishment is  limited  in  its  resources  for 
variety  of  work,  since  I  am  sure  with 
sufficient  variety  I  could  make  our  work 
half  a  holiday,  and  could  get  double  the 
amount  of  work  as  well,  or  better,  carried 
out." 

The  cynics,  not  remembering  the  low 
vulgarity  of  the  word,  would  call  this  last 
employer  a  **  faddist ;"  I  call  him  the  real 
practical  man,  who  in  the  results  he  ob- 
tained was  by  far  the  more  successful  of 
the  two. 

Limitation  of  Workikg  Hours. 

,And  now  I  light  upon  the  vexed  ques- 
tion :  Is  it  right  that  hours  of  work  should 
be  limited  ;  and,  if  so,  how  many  hours 
should  be  allotted  to  work  ? 

The  old  saying  on  this  point  runs  : — 

Eight  hours*  work,  eight  hoars'  play. 

With  eight  hoars*  sleep  makes  one  good  day. 

So  it  does,  and  there  is  an  immense 
amount  of  sound  common-sense  in  these 
two  lines.  Supposing  that  meal-times  are 
included  in  the  eight  hours'  play,  the  san- 
itary teacher  has  little  to  add,  little  to  take 
away  from  the  rule  in  its  general  applica- 
tion.    In  the  garden  of  the  world  no  one 


need  be  obliged  to  do  more  work  than  can 
be  done  in  eight  hours  if  the  work  were 
carried  out  on  a  scientific  and  proper  sys- 
tem. Unfortunately  it  is  not,  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  for  an  age  or  two,  so  that  we 
have  to  meet  a  big  difficulty  in  the  face 
'^and  to  do  the  best  we  can  to  help  to  lessen 
it. 

As  a  matter  of  health  the  rule  is  good. 
Whose  fault  is  it  that  it  is  not  generally 
applied  ?  One  says  tyranny  is  the  faulty 
cause  ;  another  says  necessity.  We  may 
admit,  in  some  instances,  necessity  ;  but 
I  should  say  that  the  fault,  pretty  universal 
in  its  nature,  is  based  on  ignorance  o^ 
thoughtlessness  rather  than  on  any  sys- 
tematic oppression  or  absolute  necessity. 

I  spot  one  illustration  here.  Why 
should  shopkeepers  be  forced  by  ail 
classes,  rich,  middle,  and  poor  alike  to 
keep  their  places  of  business  open  for  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day  ?  Who  is  benefited 
by  the  notion  which  every  tradesman 
seems  to  have  that  it  is  his  duty  to  beat 
every  other  tradesman  of  his  sort  in  the 
plan  of  keeping  his  shop  open  to  the  pub- 
lic to  the  last  possible  moment,  and  be- 
ginning  again  at  the  first  possible  mo- 
ment  ?  The  man  does  not  like  it.  Those 
employed  by  him  do  not  like  it.  It  is  the 
outside  public  who  demand  it  and  will 
have  it.  The  draper,  as  one  of  the  out- 
side public,  will  have  it  of  the  grocer  ;  the 
grocer  of  the  baker,  the  baker  of  the 
butcher,  and  every  sort  of  the  liquor 
seller.  Was  there  ever  such  an  absurdity  f 
There  are  a  few  who  never  can  shut  up. 
But  how  few  !  Name  the  policeman,  tbd 
fireman,  the  sick  nurse,  and  that  most 
taxed  of  all  living  men,  the  family  doctor^ 
and  how  many  more  need  be  employed 
beyond  eight  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four 
in  constant  daily  work  ? 

What  a  grand  thing  it  would  be  to  less- 
en pressure  of  business  to  this  extent  I  In 
some  instances  it  would  cause  the  rate  of 
mortality  to  go  down  as  ceitainly  as  th^ 
barometer  goes  down  when  the  pressure  of 
air  is  taken  off  the  mercury.  And  what  a 
grand  example  it  would  be,  affecting  for 
the  best  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  ! 
What  healthy  habits  it  would  produce, 
what  economy  !  Think  of  buying  all 
provisions  under  the  light  of  the  sun  in- 
stead of  the  flare  of  gas,  paraffin,  or  naph- 
tha! Look  at  a  purchase  made  in  the 
light  of  the  morning  by  the  side  of  one 
made  in  the  light  of  the  night  I     Why,  I 
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tell  you,  working-men  and  women,  that 
there  are  persons  who  keep  what  they 
could  not  sell  in  the  daytime  in  order  that 
it  may  be  sold  at  nrght,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  customers  cannot  see  so  well 
then  what  they  are  buying  ;  and  I  am  sure 
you  must  all  have  observed  that  well-to- 
do  people  never  go  out  at  night  to  buy  if 
they  can  help  it ;  that  their  great  stores 
close  early,  and  that  the  transaction  is  fol- 
lowed by  better  health  in  buyer  and  seller 
alike.  The  old  curfew  bell  that  made 
everybody  shut  up  at  one  fixed  hour  was  a 
good  bell  for  many  reasons,  no  reason  more 
than  that  it  carried  with  it  the  sound  of 
health.  We  want  a  new  and  still  earlier 
health  bell  in  these  times  ;  not  one  rung 
by  legal  order,  but  by  good  feeling,  good 
tense,  and  common  humanity  ;  a  bell  that 
should  not  sound  to  the  ear,  but  should 
ring  in  every  heart. 

It  is  of  no  use  blaming  employers  or 
employed  until  the  public  lends  its  mind 
to  the  resolution  that  it  will  do  no  business 
in  unreasonable  hours.  There  is  an  incon- 
sistency about  this  subject  which  is  appall- 
ing. A  philanthropic  lady  may  come  to 
me  to  ask,  will  I  not  do  something,  will  I 
not  say  something,  will  i  not  write  a  few 
lines  to  the  Times  to  help  to  cure  this 
great  and  crying  evil  ?  Yet  a  few  days 
afterward  this  philanthropist  may  take 
away  her  custom  from  her  neighboring 
draper  for  no  other  reason  than  that  his 
shop  is  closed  when  at  the  last  moment  she 
requires  a  piece  of  ribbon  for  an  evening 
party  to  which  she  is  about  to  go. 

Eight  Hours  a  Fair  Timb. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  we  may  keep  our 
minds  on  eight  hours  as  a  fair  time  for 
work.  We  may  consider  justly  that  a 
person  who  works  hard  and  conscientiously 
for  eight  hours  has  little  to  be  ashamed 
of,  and  that,  for  health's  sake,  he  has 
done  what  is  near  to  the  right  thing  ;  if 
he  take  an  hour  to  get  to  and  from  work, 
two  hours  for  meals,  three  hours  for  read- 
ing or  recreation,  and  one  hour  for  rising 
and  going  to  bed,  including  in  this  the 
daily  bath  which  is  so  essential  to  health, 
he  is  in  good  form  for  good  health.  It 
tnatters  little  then  what  his  occupation  may 
be,  since  this  laying  out  of  time  is  time 
well  laid  out  for  mind  and  body. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  in  the  present 
«tate  of  things  this  rule  cannot  be  made 
absolute,  and  that  eight  hours  is  rather  to 


be  taken  as  a  standard  than  as  a  rule.  It 
may  be  accepted  as  not  positively  neces- 
sary in  some  classes  of  work,  and  as  posi- 
tively necessary  in  other  classes. 

We  will,  if  you  please,  follow  this  oat 
a  little  on  the  health  and  life  side  of  the 
question,  and  on  that  alone. 

The    Bodily    Powers   and    Hours   of 

Work. 

The  human  organization  is  so  far  after 
the  manner  of  a  mechanism  or  engine  that 
it  is  destined  always  to  perform  a  certain 
fixed  measure  of  work.  Be  it  ever  so 
idle,  it  must  do  a  certain  measure  of 
work.  We  brought  nothing  into  this 
world,  and  it  is  certain  we  can  carry  noth- 
ing out ;  but  all  along  the  line,  from  com- 
ing in  to  carrying  out,  we  are  all  at  work. 
The  richest  man,  who  thinks  he  never  has 
occasion  to  work  at  all,  has  within  him  a 
working  pump  called  his  heart,  and  a  work- 
ing bellows  called  his  lungs,  and  a  work- 
ing vat  called  his  stomach,  and  a  working 
condenser  called  his  brain,  and  a  working 
evaporator  called  his  skin,  with  other  parts, 
all  of  which  must  be  at  woik,  whether  he 
will  or  not.  He  may  not  know  it,  but 
the  heart  of  the  laziest  lout  you  can  imag- 
ine is  expending  over  his  body,  day  by 
day,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  foot-tons 
weight  of  work.  This  is  work  he  can't 
escape,  and  he  carries  it  on  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  according  as  he  is  constituted 
to  do  it.  He  is  born  to  lift  so  many  mill- 
ions of  tons  in  so  many  years,  and  as  each 
piece  of  work  is  done  it  is  finished  for 
good,  not  a  stroke  of  it  ever  recalled.  If 
he  meet  with  no  accident,  the  time  will 
come  when  the  last  stroke  in  his  capacity 
will  be  played  out,  and  then  he  will  die. 

A  rule  of  a  similar  kind  applies  to  all 
other  parts  and  organs,  and  that  person 
lives  longest  who  so  lives  and  works  that 
all  parts  wear  out  together.  There  are 
very  few  such  persons  ;  the  larger  number 
break  down  from  one  point,  the  rest  of 
the  body  being  good  for  long  to  come. 
You  know  the  rule  in  machinery,  that  the 
strength  of  a  chain  lies  in  each  link  :  let 
one  link  give  way,  and  where  is  the 
chain  ?  It  is  the  same  with  the  chain  of 
life. 

Some  Useful  Lessons. 

The  lessons  that  arise  from  correct 
knowledge  on  these  points  are  numerous, 
and  have  a  particular  bearing  on  the  qnes- 
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tion  of  hoara  of  work.  The  first  lesson  is 
one  in  which  all  interests  are  equally  con- 
cerned. The  master  is  concerned  in  it, 
the  workman  is  concerned  in  it  The 
lesson  is  that  when  a  man  is  working'  at 
one  particular  thing,  which  keeps  one  par- 
ticular organ  or  set  of  organs  constantly 
at  work,  nothing  can  be  gained  by  keep- 
ing up  the  time  of  work  too  long  without 
cessation.  I  have  tried  to  ascertain  if 
there  is  any  sort  of  work  in  which  this  rule 
fails  to  hold  good,  and  I  'find  none.  If 
the  work  be  entirely  muscular,  the  rule  is 
wonderfully  sound.  The  best  mechanical 
work  is  always  that  which  stops  on  this 
side  of  actual  weariness.  To  put  the  mat- 
ter in  fL  nutshell,  an  overstrained  workman 
is  for  the  time  a  bad  workman  and  a  dear 
workman,  whatever  his  will  and  his  skill 
may  be.  He  is  disabled  in  that  part  of 
his  body  that  has  been  particularly  taxed, 
and  in  that  part  he  must  be  rested 
and  recruited  before  iie  can  with  perfect 
health  and  strength  resume  his  employ- 
ment. 

But  what  is  the  full  time  for  the  run- 
ning down,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  body  each  day,  under  steady, 
hard,  muscular  work,  not  calling  for  much 
mental  exertion  ?  1  should  fix  it,  from  our 
side  of  the  question,  at  one-third  of  the 
twenty- four  hours  of  the  day,  or  half  the 
waking  hours  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  same 
period  as  should  be  devoted  to  that  entire 
rest,  chiefiy  in  sleep,  which  is  needed  in 
order  to  restore  the  body  to  its  full 
power,  and  to  regulate  the  balance  of 
power. 

This  is  the  first  lesson,  in  which  noth- 
ing except  bodily  work  has  been  noticed. 
Let  us  refer  to  another  state  of  things,  in 
which  mental  work,  a  much  sharper  mas- 
ter, comes  on  the  scene.  J  have  never  yet 
met  with  a  pure  mental  worker  who  could 
keep  up  good  mental  work  day  after  day 
for  six  hours.  When,  therefore,  any  work 
exercises  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  ; 
when  to  mental  labor  responsibility  and 
anxiety  are  added  ;  when  the  work  put 
upon  the  heart  increases  largely  ;  when 
the  mainspring  and  prime  regulator  of  the 
whole  animal  machine  is  oppressed,  and 
all  is  cross-grain  and  uncertain  ;  when  the 
mind  becomes  irritable  as  the  muscles  be- 
come wearied  ;  and  when  that  which  was 
readily  seen  and  easily  done  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work  demands  more 
than  ordinary  care— must,  practically,  be 


twice  done,  and,  after  all,  without  proper 
satinf action — then  the  necessity  for  the 
eight  hours'  rule  becomes  absolute. 

Let  us  look  round  and  pick  out  one  or 
two  kinds  of  work  as  examples  coming,  in 
this  way,  under  the  rule  of  regular  eight 
hours.  I  should  put  engine  driving  at 
the  head  of  these  representative  kinds  of 
work  in  which  mind  and  body  are  severely 
taxed  together.  The  engine  driver  is 
taxed  all  round  ;  he  has  much  to  do  that 
calls  the  muscles  of  his  body  into  active 
work  ;  he  is  unable  to  rest ;  he  is  exposed' 
to  great  changres  of  heat  and  cold,  wind 
and  rain  ;  he  has  to  bear  the  rapid  friction 
of  the  air  over  the  surface  of  his  body  ; 
and,  from  minute  to  minute,  for  hour 
after  hour,  he  is  obliged  to  have  his  most 
active  and  laboring  senses,  his  sight,  his 
hearing,  his  touch — yes,  and  his  sense  of 
smell  too — persistently  on  guard.  To  all 
is  added  the  hidden  weight  of  responsibil- 
ity, a  weight  which  springs  from  the 
whole  of  the  work  put  together,  and  with 
something  else  behind,  which  men  call 
conscientiousness  or  conscience,  which  in* 
tensifies  the  mental  and  physical  strains. 
1  am  quite  convinced  that,  in  respect  to 
bodily  and  mental  health,  such  kind  of 
work  ought  never  to  exceed  eight  houis 
out  o^the  twenty- four  hours  of  the  day. 
It  is  bad  all  round  that  it  should  exceed 
this  strain  ;  bad,  because  dangerous,  to  the 
public,  which  depends  for  its  health  and 
life  on  the  judgment  and  skill  of  the 
driver  ;  bad  for  the  endurance  of  the  man 
himself,  and  bad  for  those  who  pay  him 
for  bis  services  ;  bad  because  the  men  who 
accept  such  responsible  labor — although 
they  may  keep  at  it  for  some  years  in  spite 
of  the  overstrain — become  prematurely 
old  ;  at  sixty  or  so  are  aged  so  that  people 
begin  to  say  of  them,  and  they  begin  to 
say  of  themselves,  that  they  are  getting 
past  work,  when,  in  truth,  this  is  just  the 
time  they  ought  to  be  in  the  full  swing  of 
a  ripe  and  useful  experience,  and  in  a  con- 
dition most  serviceable  as  laborers  for  the 
general  good — laborers  for  that  garden  of 
the  world  they  are  sent  to  cultivate  and 
help  to  bring  to  perfection. 

By  argument  quite  independent  of  pol- 
itic, commerce,  or  economy  :  by  argu- 
ment based  simply  on  the  study  of  man 
himself  as  a  working  unit ;  the  physician' a 
argument,  if  you  like  to  consider  it  so,  I 
venture  to  declare  that  eight  hours  is  the 
extreme  limit  of  labor,   compatible  with 
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healthy  life,  for  all  callings  of  the  charac- 
ter above  described. 

There  are  some  other  callings  which, 
on  acconnt  of  their  monotony  and  steady 
wear  and  tear  from  constant  work,  leqaire 
the  same  regular  limitation  of  time.  The 
postman  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
class  of  worker  included  under  this  head. 
The  work  of  the  postman  is  one  continuous 
buHy  go-round  ;  he  is  on  his  feet  during 
the  whole  of  his  working  hours,  except  in 
the  few,  far  too  few,  instances,  in  country 
districts,  where  he  is  able  to  use  a  veloci- 
pede. The  result  is  that  the  postman 
wears  out  too  fast.  The  late  medical 
officer  to  the  General  Post  Office,  Dr. 
Waller  Lewis,  was  fully  alive  to  this  fact. 
He  referred  to  it  in  his  reports,  and  he 
several  times  spoke  to  me  about  it.  There 
were  some  men,  be  told  me,  who  sustained 
the  tedious  labor  fairly  ;  but  none  bore  it 
well,  and  the  weaker  ones  badly.  The 
effect,  generally,  was  to  produce  a  prema- 
ture old  age  ;  in  other  words,  shortening 
of  the  life  of  the  worker. 

Lastly,  hardest  muscular  kinds  of  work 
demand,  for  the  best  reason,  limitation  of 
hours.  Among  those  of  us  who  have  stu- 
died this  subject  most  carefully,  thert  is,  I 
believe,  little  difference  of  opinion.  We 
should,  I  think,  be  unanimous  that  the 
strongest  man  ought  not  to  perform,  day 
by  day,  work  that  should  call  forth  more 
than  250  foot- tons  of  eneigy,  or  rather 
more  than  twice  the  natural  work  of  the 
heart.  But  in  some  work  this  amount  is 
increased  over  a  third.  In  the  work  of 
the  dock  laborer  it  runs  up  to  315  foot- 
tons  ;  in  the  pile  driver  and  pavior  to  350  ; 
and  in  a  few  others  to  370.  Here  the 
eight  hours'  rn!e,  at  least,  is  absolute  for 
health.  We  could  not  put  such  a  strain 
on  an  engine  that  was  not  made  to  bear 
it,  without  breaking  the  engine  down  ; 
and  we  cannot  put  it  on  a  man  without 
the  same  result. 

Some  Objections  Answered. 

I  wait  here  to  anticipate  some  objec- 
tions which  may  arise.  One  man  will  say 
to  me,  *^  You  are  calculating  up  the  human 
body  as  if  it  were  a  steam  engine  ;  all  very 
well  as  a  doctor's  calculation,  but  of  no 
sense  for  a  practical  man."  I  answer  : — 
if  you  work  a  steam  engine,  you  reckon 
Dp  its  working  power  to  the  uttermost 


farthing  ;  and  if  you  strain  it,  wear  it  out, 
or  blow  it  up,  you  take  the  consequences. 
**  Of  course,"  will  be  the  reply  ;  "  but 
then  a  man  is  not  an  engine  ;  a  man  has  a 
will  and  a  mind  of  his  own  which  alters 
everything."  How  so?  I  think  that 
onlv  makes  matters  worse  :  the  man's  will 
is  expressed  by  his  vital  {powers,  just  the 
same  as  his  strength  to  work ,  is  ;  and  if 
his  will  chafes  under  his  work,  the  work 
is  so  much  the  harder.  Do  you  imagine 
that,  if  the  steam  engine  were  endowed 
with  a  will,  and  you  had  to  govern  the 
will  as  well  as  the  work  of  the  engine,  the 
work  would  be  less  wearing  to  it  f  Why, 
it  would  be  all  the  more  wearing  ;  and  if, 
after  great  oppression,  the  engine,  ^t  full 
strain,  blew  itself,  and  you  with  it,  into 
atoms,  you  need  not  be  surprised. 

No,  this  is  a  question  that  is  essentially 
a  doctor's  question,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  is  the  study  of  the  doctor  to  find 
what  the  human  b^y  and  human  mind 
can  and  cannot  bear.  If  he  does  not  un- 
derstand this,  who  does  ?  Some  day  it 
will  be  a  doctor's  question  out  and  out, 
and  in  that  department  of  medical  science 
and  art  which  relates  to  the  treatment,  of 
the  most  useful  of  the  lower  animals,  the 
horse,  it  comes  already  into  immediate  ser- 
vice. A  well  informed  veterinary  surgeon 
will  calmlate  the  life  value  of  a  horse  with 
the  greatest  ease  by  the  age  and  character 
of  the  animal,  in  combination  with  the 
work  which  the  animal  will  have  to  per- 
form. Mr.  Field,  of  Oxford  Street,  Lon- 
don,  one  of  the  soundest  veterinary  sur- 
geons I  ever  knew,  was  once  advising  me 
about  the  purchase  of  a  horse  I  had  sent 
to  his  '^  whispering  gallery,"  as  he  called 
his  testing  yard,  in  order  to  find  if  the 
animal  were  sound  in  *'  wind^  limb,  and 
ejesigbt."  I  asked  him  what  length  of 
work  there  was  in  the  animal.  *'  For 
your  work,"  he  said,  **  good  ten  or  eleven 
years  ;  for  my  work,  seven  or  eight ;  for 
a  London  omnibus,  three  to  four.  It  is 
chiefly  a  matter  of  work  and  strain  on  the 
heart."  **  Has  temper  nothing  to  do 
with  it  ?'•  **  Yes  ;  if  he  is  a  fretful,  un- 
willing, or  wilful  animal,  you  may  take  off 
a  good  fourth  from  the  working  value  of 
your  purchase." 

The  objection  named  above  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  meet.  But  there  is  another  which 
claims  to  be  very  strong.  Its  supporters 
reason  in  this  way  :  they  say  that  if  peo- 
ple didn't  die  from  work  they  would  die 
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from  pleasure,  and  that  it  is  better  to 
.wear  out  from  work  than  from  luxury.  A 
rigid  teetotaler  will  turn  on  me  and  ask, 
'*  What  is  the  injury  which  work,  and 
hard  overwork,  puts  upon  the  heart  and 
life  of  a  man  compared  with  the  work  and 
oyerwork,  the  wear  and  tear,  which  strong 
drink  inflicts  on  those  who  indulge  in  it  \ 
Are  not,"  he  inquires,  **  beer  and  stout, 
and  wine  and  brandy,  and  gin  and  whiskey, 
and  rum  and  shrub,  as  hard  task-masters 
as  the  hardest  master  who  can  be  found 
looking  over  a  gang  of  laborers,  or  super- 
intending a  workshop  ?"  I  do  not  dis- 
pute that  strong  drink  is  the  hardest  of 
masters  ;  I  know  quite  well  that  it  weak- 
ens, lowers,  and  kills  just  as  overwork 
does  ;  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that, 
doing  no  service  whatever  to  anybody, 
all  the  fluids  mentioned  add  to  the  work 
of  life,  and  hasten  death.  I  know  that 
the  Divine  Creator  of  our  animal  bodies 
chose  that  they  should  work  by  the  use  of 
water,  just  as  we  inferior  creatures  ordain 
that  our  most  powerful  and  useful  engines, 
engines  that  transport  us  over  land  and  sea, 
shall  work  altogether  by  the  use  of  water 
turned  into  steam  and  condensed  back 
into  water.  I  am  quite  aware  that,  if  I 
were  to  tamper  with  the  work  of  a  perfect 
steam  engine  by  drenching  it  with  beer, 
stout,  wine,  brandy,  whiskey,  gin,  rum,  or 
any  other  of  these  mischievous  nuisances, 
I  should  soon  knock  that  beautiful  struc- 
ture into  what  is  vulgarly  called  '*  a  cocked 
hat,"  which  means,  I  suppose,  a  hat  that 
is  easily  shut  up.  I  know,  of  course,  that 
if  men  were  to  drench  omnibus  horses 
with  the  same  vile  compounds  as  human 
beings  drench  themselves  with,  the  omni- 
bus companies  would  soon  come  to  an  end 
with  the  animals  they  had  poisoned.  I 
know  that,  if  the  cattle  on  a  thousand 
hills  were  to  be  drenched  in  like  manner, 
there  would  very  soon  be  few  that  were 
tamable,  few  that  were  workable,  few  that 
were  eatable.  What  is  more,  I  know 
that  when  men,  working-men,  or  idliug 
men,  drench  themselves  with  these  fluids, 
their  hearts  and  lungs,  and  livers  and  kid- 
neys, and  stomachs  and  brains  and  nerves, 
wear  out  at  an  alarming  pace,  faster  than 
from  hardest  work.  I  am  quite  aware  of 
these  facts.  I  remember — and  it  is  a  use- 
ful fact  for  all  of  us  to  remember — that  if 
a  man  in  perfect  health  and  strength  puts 
into  his  stomach,  in  the  course  of  a  work- 
ing day,  four  fluid  ounces  of  spirit  in  the 


form  of  any  of  the  common  alcoholic  bev- 
erages, he  gives  his  heart  an  additional 
twelve  foot-tons  of  work — not  a  pleasant 
addition  to  a  day's  hard  work  even  for  a 
coal  heaver,  and  an  addition  which  is  fear- 
fully injurious  to  all  parts  of  the  body  that 
the  heart  feeds  with  blood.  Knowing  so 
much,  then,  I  admit  the  teetotaler's  argu- 
ment as  far  as  it  goes.  And  how  far  does 
it  go  ?  Just  to  the  extent  that  two  blacks 
do  not  make  a  white,  and  not  a  step  far- 
ther. If  an  engine  driver,  or  a  postman, 
or  any  one  else,  likes  to  add  to  the  proper 
work  of  his  life  so  much  more  work,  and, 
under  the  delusion  that  he  is  strengthening 
himself  by  indulging  in  the  ufte  of  the 
greatest  of  all  paralyzers,  doubles  his  work 
by  drink,  so  much  the  more  speedy  will 
be  the  downfall  of  his  life.  Such  addition 
to  work,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  of  his  daily  work,  for  a  man 
might  be  making  the  same  expedition  tow- 
ard death  from  drink  if  he  were  riding 
in  a  chariot,  or  were  seated  in  a  chair  of 
state,  calling  out  for  his  three  vintners,  like 
Old  King  Cole, 

There  is  yet  another  argunient  brought 
against  limitation  of  useful  woik,  namely, 
that  those  who  have  nothing  to  do  con- 
stantly perform  the  hardest  work  for  their 
own  gratification.  Some  do  this  in  boat- 
ing, some  in  hunting  or  field  sports  gen- 
erally, others  in  wandering  about  the  earth, 
and  not  a  few  in  that  everlasting  mill  at 
Westminster  to  which  the  people  periodi- 
cally sentence  a  certain  number  of  them- 
selves to  grind  away  session  after  session 
until  all  is  blue  above  and  chafE  below. 
Admitted  that  many  who*  need  not  work 
at  all  are  worked  so  terribly,  what  docs  it 
mean  ?  It  means,  simply,  that  man  was 
made  for  work  ;  that  he  is  forced,  will  he, 
nill  he,  to  help  cultivate  the  garden  of  the 
world  ;  or  to  change  by  a  word  or  two  the 
speech  of  the  gravedigger  in  *^  Hamlet," 
Here  lies  the  work  ;  good  ;  here  stands 
the  man  ;  good  !  If  the  man  will  not  go 
to  the  work,  the  work  will  come  to  the 
man.  .  But  this  does  not  alter  the  ques- 
tion one  bit,  because,  when  these  self-act- 
ing slaves  do  apply  themselves  to  slavish 
labor,  they  shorten  their  lives  by  tne  slav- 
ery— a  sort  of  suicide  for  which  they 
alone  are  responsible. 

Not  one  of  these  arguments,  nor  any 
other  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  touches 
the  proper  limitation  of  labor  in  such  oc- 
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cupatioDs  88  those  to  which  special  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  and  their  likes  :  the 
occupation  of  the  engine  driver,  calling  for 
mental  as  well  as  physical  strain,  of  the  post- 
man, calling  for  unceasing  wear,  and  of  the 
hard  muscular  worker.  I  choose  these  as 
typical  or  representative  labors,  but  there 
are  many  more,  like  them.  Some  years  ago 
I  made  a  study  of  the  value  of  life  accord- 
ing to  occupation,  and  found  a  certain 
number  of  occupations  which  presented 
alarming  figures,  showing  the  shortening 
of  life  connected  with  them.  I  found, 
out  of  forty-two  of  the  chief  industrial 
occupations,  no  fewer  than  thirty  showing 
a  mortality  above  the  average,  and  in 
some  cases  far  above  the  averase.  For 
example,  taking  100  as  the  average  figure, 
I  found  that  138  potters  died  instead  of 
100  ;  129  bargemen  instead  of  100  ;  121 
dock  laborers  instead  of  100  ;  and  so  on, 
with  rather  more  favorable  returns  to 
other  workers,  who,  though  dying  above 
the  average,  were  more  favored,  because, 
although  overworked,  they  enjoyed  some- 
what better  conditions  of  air,  of  food,  and 
of  clothing.  I  discovered  also  one  particu- 
lar fact  showing  how  in  the  selfsame  busi- 
ness hard  overwork  each  day  will  reduce 
the  value  of  life.  I  took  the  blacksmiths 
of  the  country  and  the  blacksmith  of 
Marylcbone,  in  London,  from  Dr.  Dundas 
Thompson's  tables,  and  found  that  while 
the  deaths  of  the  country  blacksmiths 
were  19  per  1,000,  those  of  Marylcbone 
were  31.  In  the  country  the  blacksmith 
is  a  healthy  man  ;  he  rises  early  and  works 
moderate  hours^  say  ten  daily  ;  in  London 
he  rises  early  and  works  twelve  hours.  In 
the  course  of  his  life  he  can  strike  between 
the  age  of  twenty  and  sixty,  36,000,000 
blows  on  his  anvil,  3,000  each  day  of  ten 
hours  ;  but  when  two  extra  hours  with 
600  blows  more  are  laid  on  him  per  day, 
there  is  added  in  the  year  sixty  more 
working  days,  and  in  five  years  one  whole 
year  more  of  work — a  full  and  sufficient 
reason,  in  combination  with  his  unhealthier 
surroundings,  for  his  shorter  life.  I 
pointed  out,  when  these  calculations  were 
made,  some  rearrangements  by  which 
these  excessive  hours  of  labor  could  be  re- 
duced, and  urged  that  every  occupation 
showing  deaths  above  tlie  average  from 
overwork  should  be  forced  to  reduce  hours 
of  work  ;  for,  I  reasoned,  what  economy 
can  it  be  to  a  nation  or  employer  to  inflict 
on  working  people  labor  to  the  extent  of 


destroying  the  health  and  shortening  the 
life  ?  Many  years  have  passed  since  this . 
was  said,  and  nothing  has  been  done  in  a 
systematic  manner,  and  so  I  repeat  the 
recommendation.  I  repeat  that,  the  facts 
being  in  the  full  possession  of  the  nation, 
there  ought  to  be  inquiry  on  all  sides  how 
best  the  serious  differences  of  labor  in  their 
effects  on  health  and  life  can  be  so  ad- 
justed that  health  and  life  shall  be  bettor 
preserved.  This  is  a  duty  that  ought  not 
to  be  left  to  the  workers  alone  to  rectify. 
They  will,  no  doubt,  rectify  it,  but  they 
are  too  closely  conOned  in  winning  bread 
for  themselves  and  their  families  to  be 
able  to  look  into  the  matter  calmly  and 
sufficiently  ;  and  this  is  a  pressing  matter 
every  one  ought  to  look  into,  for  the  sake 
of  the  great  reformation  that  is  required 
for  the  interests  of  those  who  do  not  work 
at  injurious  callings  as  well  as  of  those 
who  do  ;  since  bad  health  from  overwork 
brings  feverishness,  restlessness,  and  some- 
times conditions  of  mind  bearing  on  des- 
peration which  lead  to  uncontrollable  ac- 
tion and  general  misery. 

In  the  reformation  which  has  to  come, 
and  which  is  on  the  horizon,  the  process 
of  measuring  out  time  for  work  holds  a 
first  place.  I  teach  now,  as  I  have  taught 
for  many  years,  that  for  health's  sake 
eight  hours  is  a  fair  average.  I  do  not 
put  it  as  absolute.  There  are  occupations 
in  which  eight  hours  are  really  too  long, 
because  all  the  time  the  labor  of  the  body, 
or  of  the  attention,  or  of  both,  is  too 
severe.  There  are  occupations  in  which 
the  body  is  bent  all  the  time  of  work,  un- 
til at  last  actual  deformity  of  the  body 
takes  place  from  long  hours.  In  all  sucn 
occupations  the  time  should  be  limited  to 
or  within  eight  hours.  There  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  occupations  where,  although 
the  hours  may  be  long,  the  work  is  only 
by  fits  and  starts,  so  to  speak,  with  con- 
siderable intervals  of  rest  between,  in 
such  cases  ten  or  even  eleven  hours  may 
be  comparatively  harmless,  if  the  sur- 
roundings are  healthy,  and  the  habits  of 
the  worker  wholesome  and  sound. 

Respecting  Holidays. 

Before  1  conclude  you  will  expect  me 
to  say  a  word  or  two  about  recreation  and 
holidays.  To  secure  recreation  is  to  re- 
create the  body  and  the  mind.  In  proper 
recreation  we  call  into  play  rouBcles  which 
have  too  long  lain  idle,  and  which  require 
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exercise.  We  bring  also  into  play  por- 
tions of  the  brain,  the  organ  of  the  mind, 
which  liare  too  long  Iain  fallow,  and  in 
this  way  take  in  new  pictures  of  the  mind 
and  lay  them  by,  as  we  lay  by  beaatiful 
drawings  in  oar  books  and  cabinets  to 
keep  and  enjoy.  Thns  the  brain  becomes 
a  treasure  house,  and  a  fine  treasure  house 
it  may  be  made,  I  can  assure  you.  I  be- 
lieve that  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  thousand  persons  do  not  fur- 
nish ninety-nine  parts  out  of  a  hundred  of 
their  brain  treasure  house — a  sad  omis- 
sion. Every  good  sanitarian  goes  in  for 
good  recreation  and  good  holiday-making, 
and  for  none  so  much  as  for  those  who 
work  hardest.  We  are,  I  hope,  all  agreed 
on  this  principle  ;  but,  it  may  be,  we  are 
not  all  agreed,  that  all  sanitarians  are  not 
strictly  agreed,  as  to  details.  I  will  state 
my  views,  trusting  they  may  be  yours  ; 
and,  if  they  are  not,  we  will  not  quarrel, 
but,  agreeing  for  the  moment  to  differ, 
will  reconsider  the  point  more  carefully. 

The  Day  of  Rbst. 

First,  then,  we  have,  fortunately  for  us 
all,  fifty-two  days  in  the  year  which  are 
set  apart  as  days  of  rest ;  and  I  pray  you 
let  no  one  mislead  you  in  the  attempt  to 
sacrifice  the  day  in  which  you  shall  do  no 
manner  of  work.  Our  wise  and  discern- 
ing friends,  the  Jews,  have  given  us  this 
advice  and  have  acted  up  to  it.  They 
have  kept  their  own  day  of  rest  rigidly, 
perhaps  too  rigidly — as,  for  instance,  in 
the  case  of  a  Jewish  neighbor  of  mine 
who,  having  folded  up  a  newspaper  the 
evening  before  her  Sabbath,  brought  it  to 
our  garden  wall  on  hernlay  of  rest,  that  I 
might  address  it  and  post  it.  But  there 
is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  to  the  Jews 
as  a  people  the  seventh  day  has  been  a 
day  of  life,  and  through  the  ages  a  main- 
stay in  their  checkered  and  often  unhappy 
career.  Let  us  keep  it  also  as  a  day  of 
happy,  healthy  rest. 

Our  old  Puritan  fathers  made  it  a  pen- 
ance, and  you  may  perhaps  remember  the 
picture  of  one  of  them,  told  by  a  satirist 
who  knew  them  : — 

*'  From  Salisbury  came  I,  oh  profane  one  ! 
Where  I  saw  a  Paritane  one, 
A  hanging  of  his  oat  on  Mondaj, 
For  killing  of  a  moose  on  Sanday.  *' 

Well,  I  like  the  Puritans,  and  some  say 
I  am  a  little  infected  with  their  views  ; 


but  I  do  not  agree  with  them  on  this  sub- 
ject. Our  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  takes  its  name  from  the  sun,  and, 
to  my  mind,  ooght  to  be,  like  its  name- 
sake, pure,  unclouded,  bright,  warm,  and 
cheerful.  Let  our  good  friends,  the  teach- 
ers and  preachers  of  religion,  tempt  us 
into  their  temples  as  much  as  ever  they 
can  ;  but  let  nothing  interfere  with  the 
rational  recreation  and  rational  pleasure  of 
the  day.  Let  nothing  interfere  with  our 
communion  with  the  Lord  of  Nature  in  all 
His  works  and  ways.  One  of  my  medical 
predecessors,  Akenside,  wrote  for  us  : — 

The  men,  whom  Nature's  works  can  please — 
With  Qod   Himself   hold   converse.      Grow 

familiar 
Day  by  day  with  His  oonoeptions,  act  npon 

His  plans. 
And  form  to  His  the  relish  of  their  sools. 

The  words  are  true.  They  are  near  to 
God,  who,  drawing  near  to  His  works, 
know  Him  in  His  own  mighty  temple  of 
earth  and  sky,  as  well  as  in  the  temples  of 
wood  and  stone  which  men  erect  to  His 
worship  and  His  honor.  And  near  also  to 
Him  are  they  who  seek  the  works  of  that 
poet,  sculptor,  painter,  writer,  teacher, 
who  best  interprets  Nature  in  her  sim- 
plicity, her  power,  her  virtue,  her  beauty, 
and  her  glory. 

Week-Dat  Recreation. 

Keep  Sunday  well  as  a  first  determina- 
tion ;  but  in  every  day  of  the  week  some 
recreation  is  also  required,  and,  in  commg 
days  of  eight  hours  for  work,  healthy  and 
pure  recreation  will  have  to  be  provided 
for  each  day.  This  will  create,  in  ray 
opinion,  a  good  result,  not  only  in  the 
pleasures  of  those  who  by  work  earn  the 
refreshment  of  play,  but  in  relieving  the 
labor  market  itself  by  providing  new  and 
varied  occupations  for  those  who  minister 
to  the  public  entertainment.  One  of  the 
sterling  characters  whom  Charles  Dickens 
invented  for  us  says,  ^'  People  muth  be 
amuthed.*'  They  must,  and  there  must 
be  good  workers  to  supply  the  amuse- 
ment. Already  this  class  with  the  school 
teachers  are  increasing  in  the  most  re- 
markable manner.  In  the  increase  of  the 
population  the  ministers  of  religion  "keep 
on  a  level  with  the  people  ;  the  lawyers 
go  a  little  ahead  ;  the  doctors  fall  far  be- 
hind ;  but  the  schoolmaster  and  mistress, 
the  musician,  the  player,  and  public  reader 
are  miles  ahead,  some  more  than  double 
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the  rate  of  the  general  increase.  This  is 
a  relief  to  all  the  classes  from  which  these 
popular  workers  spring  ;  and,  just  as  good 
recreation  is  demanded,  so  will  more  and 
more  artists  be  called  to  play  their  parts. 
I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  health,  that  good 
music  will  play  a  first  part,  for  music  is 
the  soul  of  innocence,  and  good  music 
means  good  health.  He  who  can  sing 
well  is  well.  I  asked  once  of  an  anxious 
mother,  whose  child  I  had  left  at  night 
with  a  fear  lest  it  would  ever  be  seen  by 
me  again  alive — I  asked  almost  with  fear, 
'^How  is  Bonnie  today?"  '*  Listen, 
doctor  !"  was  the  delighted  reply,  **  lis- 
ten !  she  is  singing  :  she  must  be  safe 
now."  It  was  a  simple  woman's  simple 
inference,  and  correct  to  the  letter. 

This  subject  of  amusements  for  working- 
men  is  a  serious  as  well  as  a  happy  one  for 
all,  but  especially  for  those  who  have  to 
work  hard  each  day.  To  these  recreation 
has  never  yet  come  in  good  form.  Obliged 
to  take  just  what  they  have  found  ready 
to  hand,  in  the  public-house,  the  low 
music-hall  or  saloon,  the  commonest 
games,  the  cheapest  theatres,  they  have 
been  blamed  by  tbe  wealthier  classes  for 
their  low  tastes.  I  do  not  participate  in 
this  feeling.  The  finest  rendering  of  the 
"  Messiah"  I  ever  listened  to  was  one  in 
which  some  hundreds  of  working  York- 
shireinen  at  Leeds  made  the  choruses  ; 
and,  yearly,  in  the  great  national  gather- 
ing in  Wales,  the  best  music  and  song  is 
to  be  heard.  These  facts  give  contradic- 
tion direct  to  the  assumption  that  men 
who  work  all  day  must  seek  low  pleasures. 
The  simple  truth  is,  they  never  have  had 
time  or  opportunity  to  seek  and  taste  pure 
pleasures.  Give  them  time  and  oppor- 
tunity and  they  will  both  seek  and  find 
that,  as  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,  so 
to  their  healthier  work  healthier  pleasure 
must  be  added,  in  newer,  better  and  more 
varied  classes  of  entertainments  and  enter- 
tainers. 

Bank  Holiday. 

I  touch,  hstly,  on  general  holidays  ; 
and  here  it  is,  I  fear,  that  I  may  differ 
from  some  of  you.  When,  a  few  years 
ago,  a  most  estimable,  earnest  and  useful 
public  man,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  was  fight- 
ing for  Bank  Holiday,  I  did  all  I  could, 
with  pen  and  voice,  to  back  up  his  good 
work.  I  am  glad  of  having  done  so,  for 
I  think  his  was  exceedingly  good  work. 


It  was  a  capital  start  for  popular  holidays, 
and  it  was^  perhaps,  the  only  start  that 
was  possible  at  the  time.  But,  watching 
the  result,  I  am  forced  to  say  that  reform 
is  wanted.  The  Bank  Holiday  is  too 
short,  too  tumultuous,  too  head  over 
heels,  to  be  recreative  in  a  healthy  aense. 
If  the  weather  be  good  the  holiday  may 
be  tolerable,  but  if  the  weather  be  bad  it 
is  absolutely  injurious,  a  mere  scratch 
holiday,  giving  rise  to  discomfort,  vexa- 
tion, sickness,  and  it  may  be  days  of  after- 
suffering,  for  which  no  holiday  compen- 
sates. I  was  present  at  one  of  our  favor- 
ite watering  places,  in  August  1 888,  dur- 
ing *'  the  holiday"  in  a  deluge  of  rain. 
The  misery  of  the  unhappy  tourists  was 
indescribable.  Even  the  post-oflSce  was 
filled  with  the  drenched  visitors,  seeking 
for  shelter  and  wishing  for  home. 

The  change  that  seems  to  me  necessary 
is  to  give  to  the  working  people  the  same 
opportunities  for  rational  holidays  as  be- 
long to  others  who  consider  themselves 
more  favored.  Let  them  have  their  holi- 
day ;  not  at  a  fixed  time  for  the  whole  in 
a  body,  but  for  each  one  and  each  family, 
at  convenient  times  ;  not  for  a  day  or 
two,  to  the  injury  of  trade  and  general  in- 
convenience, but  for  a  week  or  fortnight, 
or  longer  still,  for  purposes  of  health  and 
recreation.  This  would  be  holiday  in 
earnest,  and  I  speak  from  direct  practical 
knowledge  in  saying  that  no  plan  is  more 
easily  carried  out. 

The  Conclusion. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  my  message 
as  a  physician  and  sanitarian  is,  that  for 
health's  sake  and  life's  sake,  for  the  health 
and  life  of  the  nation  as  well  as  of  the  in- 
dividual parts  of  it,  the  shoulders  of  labor 
require  a  great  deal  of  lightening.  An 
example,  bearing  to  millions  of  minds  a 
meaning  beautiful  as  it  is  forcible,  re- 
quires to  be  set.  The  yoke  must  be  made 
easy,  the  burden  light,  before  the  healthy 
heart  can  beat  out  to  its  full  days  the 
healthy  body  and  the  healthy  mind.  I 
rejoice  to  know  that  great  employers  of 
labor  are  coming  rapidly  to  this  conclu- 
sion, and  to  have  heard  one  of  them  say 
recently  that  so  convinced  was  he  of  the 
folly  of  sustaining  the  hard  yoke  and  the 
heavy  burden,  he  had  practically  come  to 
the  eight-hour  system,  and  had  found  it 
answer  so  advantageously,  in  the  im- 
proved health  of  body  and  mind  of  the 
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operatives,  and  in  improved  product  of 
their  labor,  that  he  would  vote  for  the 
universal  application  of  the  system,  just 
as  earnestly  as  any  one  of  the  energetic 
men  among  themselves  who  are  demand- 
ing it.  But  it  is  not  the  employer,  it  is 
not  the  employed,  who  cao  alone  settle 
this  question  of  good  health  and  good  life 
for  good  work.  The  public  sentiment 
must  lead  to  the  change.  A  selfish  want 
of  common-sense  is  the  thing  to  be  recti- 
fied, not  by  an  attack  on  selfish  persons, 
but  on  selfish  deeds.  What  shall  be  done 
when  ^a  thoughtless  woman,  with  a  really 
good  heart,  thinks  it  not  unreasonable  to 
quarrel  with  her  draper  because  at  nine 
o'clock  at  night  she  cannot  get  a  yard  or 
two  of  ribbon  to  fig  herself  out  with  for 
an  evening  party  ?  Tell  her  she  has  a 
selfish  want  of  common-sense  ;  be  ruder, 
ir  you  like,  and  say  she  is  deficient  in  wis- 
dom ;  be  ruder  stUI,  and  say  she  is  a  fool 


— which  at  the  bottom  she  may  not  be — 
and  all  these  epithets  will  not  improve 
her.  Follow  another  plan,  however  :  put 
the  matter  forward  plainly,  without  any 
mincing  of  the  folly  of  the  act  as  apart 
from  the  actor,  and  then  if  the  folly  of 
the  act  can  be  loudly  proclaimed — pro- 
claimed from  the  housetops,  as  the  an- 
cients would  say — there  is  hope  in  store. 

It  is  the  business  of  an  association  like 
the  Sanitary  Institute  to  make  known 
these  reforming  ideas  far  and  wide, 
through  those  whom  it  deputes  to  speak 
at  its  congresses  ;  and  if  to-night  T  have 
ventured  to  speak  very  openly  to  my 
countrymen  of  all  classes  on  the  vital 
sanitary  question  that  has  been  before  us, 
believe  me  I  have  had  in  view  but  one 
thought — the  common  health  of  the  com- 
monwealth ; — the  best  cultivation  of  the 
garden  of  the  world. — Longman* s  Maga^ 
zine. 
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In  trying  to  tell  you  something  about 
Ruthenia  and  her  people,  I  shall  confine 
myself  entirely  to  what  happened  to  me 
and  to  what  I  did,  for  that  is  all  that  I 
know  ;  before  my  little  book  appears  in 
the  spring,  I  shall  have  burrowed  to  the 
very  root  of  the  question  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  read  everything  I  can  lay 
my  hands  on  which  will  help  me  to  under- 
stand the  past  history  of  a  country  whose 
present  one  has  so  much  interested  me. 
And  I  shall  have  behind  me,  like  any  rab- 
bit, quite  a  little  heap  of  facts  that  have 
come  out  of  the  hole  I  have  made.  When 
I  went  there  this  summer  I  knew  nothing 
about  Ruthenia,  and  I  don't  feel  my  igno- 
rance calls  for  any  apology,  for,  if  I  may 
ventuie  to  say  so,  I  have  never  met  any 
one  who  did.  However,  I  am  able  to  as- 
sert that,  with  the  Carpathians  running 
almost  due  east  and  west  with  a  southerly 
tendency  toward  the  tail,  Ruthenia,  or 
Reussen,  as  it  was  called  in  the  days  when 
it  was  a  happy  little  Polish  province,  lies 
north  of  Bukowina  and  Moldavia,  south 
of  the  present  kingdom  of  Poland,  east  of 
Bohemia  and  west  of  Podolia,  and  it  has 
always  been  wanted  by  Russia  as  a  fron- 
tier land.     Called  severally  East  Oalicia 


and  Red  Russia,  it  is  a  country  that  has 
never  belonged  to  itself  ;  it  has  always 
been  one  of  the  choicest  possessions  of 
other  countries  :  Russia  has  'had  it,  Po- 
land has  had  it,  and  now  Austria  has  got 
it — Austria  who  has  the  least  right  of  any. 

The  Rutbenian  has  always  been  a  bonds- 
man ;  also  he  has  rarely  known  the  joys 
of  peace  :  he  has  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  in  the  middle  of  every  quarrel  because 
his  country  lies  midway  between  the  coun- 
tries that  have  most  persistently  quarrelled 
with  one  another. 

The  language  resembles  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  the  Slav  tongues  very  nearly — 
namely,  Polish  :  many  of  the  words  are 
identical  save  for  the  lengthening  or  short- 
ening of  a  vowel-sound.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, bread  ;  in  Polish,  chleb,  and  in 
Rutbenian,  chleba :  well,  he  would  under- 
stand if  he  heard  them  spoken,  but  not  if 
he  saw  them  written,  for  he  writes  in  that 
mysterious  Russo-Greek  text,  and  his  al- 
phabet is  the  Russian  one,  with  forty-two 
letters. 

My  idea  was  to  travel  through  the  Car- 
pathians on  horseback  alone,  save  for  a 
peasant  attendant,  and  stop  in  any  \illage 
that  took  my  fancy.     I  may  just  say  at 
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once  that  I  did  this.  For  ten  weeks  I 
lived  with  the  peasants,  conformed  almost 
entirely  to  their  way,  and  ate  their  food  ; 
for  weeks  together  I  saw  no  meat,  vege- 
tables, beer,  or  wine,  and  night  after  night, 
when  up  in  the  high  mountains,  I  have 
slept  under  the  moon,  wrapped  only  in 
my  Tartan  cloak,  on  a  layer  of  fresh-cut 
pine-boughs. 

There  are  lux-cats,  bears,  and  wolves 
in  the  Carpathians,  and  I  know  that  every- 
body will  think  there  are  other  obstacles 
for  a  girl  travelling  alone  ;  but  that  isn't 
the  case.  I  cannot  waste  the  space  of 
this  Review  by  explaining  why  there  are 
no  obstacles,  why  from  London  to  the 
Russian  frontier  and  back  I  met  with  no 
in'^.onvenience.  I  can  only  assert  that 
this  was  so.  But  of  course  I  know  why, 
and  in  another  quarter  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  give  my  reasons. 

The  one  gown  I  wore  had  a  short  skirt 
that  unhooked  in  a  second,  and  left  me 
in  all  the  freedom  of  knickerbockers. 
My  saddle-bag  held  a  couple  of  clean 
s^iirts,  and  not  being  afflicted  with  the 
hesitations  of  Hvde  Park,  I  rode  cross- 
saddle  or  bareback  upon  the  little  Hutzul 
horses. 

The  name  Hutzul  characterizes  the 
mountain  people  and  the  mountain  horses, 
but  they  and  the  people  on  the  plain  are 
gathered  together  under  the  common  title 
of  Ruthenian.  Unless  riding  or  travelling, 
I  hardly  ever  wore  my  socks  and  sandals 
— for  I  had  at  once  adopted  the  charming 
foot-gear  of  the  people.  I  went  barefoot 
everywhere,  and  I  have  found  myself, 
when  about  to  climb  a  hill,  taking  off  my 
sandals  and  slinging  them  by  their  cord 
about  my  neck,  because  the  way  was 
rough,  and  I  didn't  want  them  to  get 
cut  to  pieces.  This  sounds  somewhat  in- 
verse reasoning,  but  it  never  occurred  to 
me  that  my  feet  might  be  cut  to  pieces, 
and  that  one  wears  shoes  as  a  protection, 
because  I  wore  my  sandals  as  an  orna- 
ment. 

In  Mikuliczyn,  the  first  village,  I  stayed 
a  month,  learning  a  little  of  the  language, 
and  observing  the  people  and  their  cus- 
toms. Afterward  I  went  on  to  villages 
with  such  pretty  names  as  Polonica,  Kos- 
masz,  Warocla,  lablonica,  Zabie,  Iawor6w, 
finishing  up  with  three  days  in  the  little 
mountain  town  of  Koss6w,  where  I  stayed, 
entirely  uninvited,  but  remarkably  wel- 
come, in  the  house  of  the  local  doctor. 


In  Kos86w  there  is  a  little  factory  for 
wool  and  linen  weaving,  which  I  inspected 
very  carefully.  They  were  making  aprons 
out  of  mohair  wool,  which  comes  to  them 
from  Bradford.  These  were  very  ugly. 
It  is  curious  that,  so  artistic  themselves  if 
alone  with  their  four  colors,  red,  yellow, 
green,  and  orange,  they  go  completely 
wrong  when  let  loose  upon  magentas  and 
royal  blues,  etc.  At  the  request  of  tho 
proprietor  I  selected  certain  combinations 
of  colors  which  harmonized,  and  these 
will  be  used  in  the  future. 

Their  linen-making,  from  the  flax  and 
hemp  which  grow  so  freely  there,  is  not 
to  be  improved  by  our  great  Irish  firm, 
Robinson  and  Cleaver,  so  solid  was  it. 
They  have  never  heard  of  putting  weight 
into  cloth — We  speak  of  this  in  England 
— of  size,  or  dressing,  or  shoddy. 

In  Koss6w  I  was  asked  to  two  parties 
by  ladies  of  position,  who  had  only  seen 
me  in  the  rackety  little  market-  place,  and 
didn't  mind  admitting  it.  They  sent 
their  carriages  for  me.  They  were  actu- 
ated by  the  same  spirit  which  induces  peo- 
ple in  this  country  to  hire  the  Punch  and 
Judy  show  from  the  town,  and  put  it  up 
in  a  corner  of  the  shrubbery,  wh«n  they 
give  a  garden  f^te.  Of  course  I  didn't 
go.  But  from  first  to  last  I  met  only 
with  kindly  feeling  and  a  great  deal  of 
hospitality. 

Mikuliczyn  is  scattered  in  the  wide, 
stony  bed  of  the  river  Pruth.  Some 
houses  are  set  in  clearings  a  little  way  up 
the  wooded  hills,  and  the  rest  have  rolled 
down  like  stones  to  the  water's  edge. 
The  Pruth,  which  has  got  the  job  oi  bring- 
ing down  the  snow-water  from  Charna- 
goura  every  morning,  and  seems  to  like 
it,  comes  into  Mikuliczyn  from  two  sides, 
and  gives  the  village  an  immense  amount 
of  breakwaters,  bridges,  and  embankments 
to  build.  Just  below  the  village  it  unites 
and  goes  banging  on  its  way  to  the  big 
wild  waterfall  at  Dura.  It  was  a  capital 
river  to  bathe  in. 

The  peasants  dress  in  coarse  linen  in 
summer  and  thick  blanket-cloth — red — in 
winter,  made  by  themselves.  For  the 
men,  trousers  and  a  long  blouse  ;  for  the 
women,  a  garment  which  resembles  a 
night-dress — indeed  it  is  a  night-dress, 
only  it  is  a  day -dress  as  well.  The  women 
also  wear  two  tomato-colored  "aprons,  one 
put  on  in  front  and  one  behind,  and,  when 
they  are  married,  a  red  and  orange  cloth 
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upon  their  heads.  Everywhere  the  favor- 
ite colors  are  the  old  national  ones  of 
white  hnd  red,  and  all  the  embroideries 
deal  with  these  ;  bnt  the  Uutzuls  have 
added  green,  orange,  and  yellow,  and 
make  themselves  very  smart  and  fine. 
They  wear  their  sheepskins,  beantifally 
embroidered,  both  winter  and  summer. 
They  al-e  a  tall,  hardy  race,  wiry  and  capa- 
ble of  considerable  endurance  ;  men  and 
women  live  precisely  the  same  open-air 
lives  ;  with  the  exception  of  wood- hewing 
and  dressing,  they  share  all  the  work,  even 
to  digging  and  carting.  Their  families 
are  small,  and  they  make  no  particular 
fuss  over  them.  It  is  the  little  boys  and 
girls,  not  necessarily  brothers  and  sisters, 
who  mind  the  babies.  The  diseases  the 
people  suffer  from  are  a  form  of  goitre^ 
due,  of  course,  to  the  wretched  water  they 
drink — for  the  Carpathians  are  indubitably 
poor  in  this  respect — and  various  forms  of 
skin  complaints,  often  the  result  of  dirt 
and  poor  living  combined,  but  more  usually 
brought  back  from  Austrian  barracks  by 
the  men  who  have  served  their  three  years. 

Of  course  their  houses  are  built  of  pine 
only  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  comfort- 
able enough.  They  seem  to  rock  like 
ships  when  you  go  in.  No  ceremony  of 
knocking  is  required  or  expected.  You 
just  walk  in  and  say  **  Slawa  Jesu  Christu^" 
Christ  is  risen  ;  and  the  inmate  replies 
**  Nawiki  Slawa,' ^  May  He  be  glorified 
forever.  Then  you  sit  down  on  the  pine 
ben<:h  that  runs  round  two  sides  of  the 
room,  take  out  your  tobacco  and  roll  a 
cigarette.  Everybody  smokes.  You  are 
friends'  at  once  with  the  woman  if  you 
offer  her  one  first ;  though  she  will  smile 
and  give  it  to  her  husband  and  wait  for 
the  second  one  you  make.  The  children 
smoke  the  ends  one  throws  away,  which 
are,  of  course,  peculiarly  unwholesome, 
being  impregnated  with  nicotine.  Even 
a  baby  in  arms  is  allowed  a  few  puffs — 
really  ! 

The  wall  opposite  the  two  windows  is 
occupied  by  a  bed,  just  a  broader  bench 
of  pine  planks,  and  the  fireplace  made  of 
wood  and  earth  and  plastered  over  and 
whitt-washed,  so  that  it  looks  like  a  heap 
of  dressed  stone  blocks  lying  stepwise  on 
one  another.  On  the  upper  ledge,  where 
a  graduated  warmth  no  doubt  appeals 
agreeably  to  the  extended  body,  a  roan 
may  be  lying,  looking  and  spitting  out 
into  the  room.     In  this  respect  their  man- 


ners are  peculiarly  revolting  to  the  West- 
ern mind.  Another  man  may  be  sitting 
on  the  bench,  and  a  woman  is  thudding 
about  the  room  barefoot  with  her  remark- 
ably decisive  step.  A  very  refined  instinct 
of  politeness  induces  her  to  dislodge  the 
young  pig  and  the  chickens,  and  then, 
with  a  good  deal  of  transverse  thudding, 
she  picks  over  and  washes  a  heap  of  bale- 
ful-looking agaiici,  which  no  English  or 
Scotch  peasant  would  do  more  than  kick 
over  as  they  grew,  let  alone  touch.  She 
rams  these  into  an  earthen  pot,  which  is 
set,  with  a  pot  of  potatoes  and  a  pot  of 
dandelion  leaves,  in  a  row  before  the  fire- 
hole,  and  you  see  the  family  supper  warm- 
ing, steaming,  and  boiling  over  as  the  talk 
goes  on.  The  man  will  take  out  iiis  pipe, 
made  of  the  hollowed  youth  of  a  nut- 
tree,  about  two  feet  long,  and  having 
blown  down  it  and  run  his  fingers  over  thn 
six  holes  in  a  prefatory  squeal,  he  flutes 
the  oddest  tunes,  which  begin  with  a  skirl 
and  then  sink  to  a  low  soft  note  that  hums 
on  while  the  shriller  whistle  jigs  the  mel- 
ody. The  woman  by  this  time  has  washed 
her  hands  and  is  spinning  the  coarse  wool 
to  bind  the  sandals  with,  using  not  a 
wheel,  but  a  rock  and  spindle. 

It  is  a  characteristic  scene,  simple,  with 
nothing  factice  in  it ;  no  chair  is  wiped 
and  set  for  the  visitor,  no  choice  family 
statistics  are  detailed,  no  surreptitious 
changing  of  the  child's  pinafore  in  a  cor- 
ner, no  swift  slipping  down  of  sleeves  or 
throwing  of  a  dirty  apron  behind  a  chair. 
They  aie  here  a  people  mns  gine ;  they 
don't  know  the  difference  between  a  nice 
and  a  nasty  thing,  so  they  serve  you  no 
politenesses  and  are  unaware  if  they  do 
anything  disgusting.  There  is  a  total  ab- 
sence of  that  class  of  perception  among 
them.  They  are  a  handsome  people,  not 
blackhaired  and  swarthy,  but  fair  or 
brown  ;  the  men's  straight  hair  is  cut  in 
the  Byzantine  manner  round  their  heads 
and  over  their  foreheads.  They  wear  only 
mustache.  Their  cheekbones  are  high, 
their  noses  short,  the  lip,  mouth,  and 
chin  making  up  the  length  of  a  long  face. 
The  lips  and  mouth  are  generally  fiat  and 
close,  as  Thomas  Hardy  would  say,  like 
two  halves  of  a  muffin.  The  young  wom- 
en are  nearly  always  bright  and  clever- 
faced,  whether  pretty  or  not — and  they 
are  usually  pretty  ;  their  hair  is  bound 
with  wool  and  coins  and  soldiers'  buttons, 
they  are  exceedingly  coquettish  in  their 
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manners,  and  have  very  developed  notions 
in  the  matter  of  personal  adornment  No 
matter  how  many  strings  of  amber,  coral 
and  sham  pearl  she  has  round  her  neck, 
a  Ruthenian  woman  is  always  delighted 
with  another.  The  servant  girl  at  Mika- 
liczyn  wore  a  perfect  Niagara  of  pearls 
and  green  glass.  She  was  paid  Gs.  a 
month  as  farm  hand  and  indoor  help,  and 
she  had  plenty  of  work  to  do.  The  day 
begins  at  four  in  Ruthenia,  and  at  ten  by 
no  means  everybody  is  in  bed. 

They  arc  not,  however,  systematically 
hard-working  :  if  one  saint' n  day  falls  on 
a  Saturday,  and  another  on  a  Wednesday 
— having  Sunday  also  as  a  break — they  do 
not  trouble  to  go  to  work  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday.  In  this  sort  of  thing  they  sug- 
gest comparison  with  the  Highlander,  and 
on  putting  a  question  about  it  to  a  man 
who  was  quite  an  authority  on  the  subject, 
I  received  the  same  answer  as  on  a  similar 
occasion  in  the  West  Highlands — **  It's 
something  in  the  mountaiuH  that  does  it  " 
Translated,  that  means  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  geography.  For  looking  on  the  peo- 
ple even  as  upon  the  pine-trees  as  the  di- 
rect product  of  the  soil,  and  their  char- 
acters as  the  outcome  of  the  formation, 
here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  subtlest  geo- 
graphical inquiry. 

They  are  frugal  :  although  meat,  in  the 
parts  of  Galicia  I  have  visited,  is  only  4^d. 
a  pound,  they  never  touch  it,  and  it  would 
be  no  pleasure  to  them  to  eat  too  much 
on  Sunday,  as  it  is  to  the  working-classes 
here. 

They  drink  excellent  sour  milk  and 
cream,  and  care  nothing  for  it  till  it  is 
sour ;  and  I  must  say  I  found  it  much 
nicer,  while  that  it  is  twice  as  digestible 
goes  without  saying. 

In  Eosmasz  I  stayed  in  the  house  of 
the  village  priest,  he  being  absent,  and 
consequently  unable  to  object  to  my  pres- 
ence ;  and  while  there  I  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  Polish  artist,  who  was 
iinding  very  interesting  subjects  among 
the  peasants.  I  will  describe  the  journey 
I  made  with  him  to  Zabie,  because  it  was 
the  most  difficult  of  all  my  journeys  and 
gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  mountain  travel- 
ling.    1  abbreviate  from  my  diary. 

I  had,  of  course,  two  horses  and  my 
peasant  servant :  one  horse  to  ride  and 
one  to  carry  my  green  hunting  sack,  my 
sadde-bag,  my  tartan  cloak,  and  my  keptar 
— ^that  is,  sheepskin  jacket.     We  set  off 


while  the  dew  was  yet  steel-gray  on  tho 
green  sideways.  I  had  never  seen  tho 
valley  look  so  pretty  or  the  hills  so  fnll  of 
various  blues,  and  greens,  and  moving 
mists,  and  mysteries.  The  path  led 
through  a  great  scented  wood  with  a 
moist  groundwork  of  ferns  and  wild  straw- 
berries ;  now  and  then  a  tree  lay  across 
the  path,  and  the  little  horses  had  enough 
to  do  to  step  over ;  once  or  twice  mine 
fell  with  me,  and  the  wooden  point  of  the 
saddle  communicated  acutely  with  my 
breast-bone.  It  was  as  stiff  a  climb  as  I 
have  ever  seen  a  horse  go  up,  and  was 
really  laid  out  for  an  active  goat  or  chamo- 
is. It  lasted  for  three  hours,  and  we 
never  stopped  till  the  path  gave  suddenly ^ 
gayly  and  hopefully  on  one  of  those  grassy 
clearings  where  they  feed  the  cattle  in 
summer,  and  which  are  called  Poloninas. 
The  men  threw  themselves  down  without 
a  word,  and  dragged  up  long  breaths  with 
difficulty,  but  the  peasant's  daughter, 
who  had  joined  us,  gathered  me  whortle- 
berries and  whole  canes  of  wild  raspberry, 
tendering  them  with  a  pretty  '*  Prosz" 
that  sounds  so  winning  if  delicately 
spoken.  Later,  we  set  out  up  the  grass 
hill,  and  through  a  wood  whose  path  was 
composed,  quite  simply,  of  rocks.  The 
horses  got  a  good  deal  cut,  but  it  only 
lasted  an  hour,  and  then  another  polonina 
cheered  us  up,  for  there  was  a  hut  in 
sight,  and  that  meant  milk  and  cheese. 
I  had  a  couple  of  dozen  cold  baked  pota- 
toes in  my  Tam  o'  Shanter  in  the  hunting- 
sack,  and  we  looked  forward  keenly  to  the 
milk  that  was  forthcoming  and  the  huge 
sheep's  cheese,  in  the  form  of  a  loaf  that 
has  been  ten  minutes  in  the  oven,  celled 
buneen.  We  sat  on  the  ground  with  the 
potatoes  between  us,  and  cut  slices  of  the 
strange  india-rubber  like  cheese,  while  a 
peasant  stood  by  and  dumbly  offered  milk, 
turn  about,  from  a  big  wooden  jug.  It 
was  delicious. 

While  we  were  recruiting  ourselves  later 
he  made  wild  melody  on  a  wooden  trum- 
pet— a  trumpet  ten  feet  long  which  had 
once  been  a  young  silver-birch  sapling, 
hopeful  and  full  of  promise.  The  hills 
picked  up  snatches  of  the  curious* irre- 
sponsible music  and  tossed  it  to  one  an- 
other and  hooted  it  back  again,  and  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  they  were  chaffing  that 
innocent  peasant  horribly. 

On  the  top  of  the  next  hill  a  thick  white 
rain   blotted   out  all  the    landscape :    it 
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came  hissing  down,  silver  against  the 
blackness' of  the  pines,  and  we  were  ranch 
the  worse  for  wear  when,  about  five,  it 
cleared  up  and  came  oat  bright  and  sunny. 
We  called  a  halt  and  the  peasant  gathered 
me  wild  strawberries  from  a  bed  where  a 
bear's  footprints  were  still  visible  :  tho 
bears  also  refresh  themselves  with  this  scar- 
let nectar.  Then  we  started  again,  and  a 
long  marshy  path  through  a  wood  took  us 
to  the  point  of  the  range  where  we  had  to 
go  down  into  the  valley.  I  had  long 
given  up  riding,  and  that  descent  was  the 
worst  I  have  ever  encountered. 

Every  now  and  then  the  horses,  clever 
little  Hutzuls  though  they  were,  refused 
to  be  pushed  or  dragged  a  step  further, 
and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  lift  up 
the  trembling  leg,  with  its  cracked  hoof 
and  bleeding  frog,  heave  it  over  some 
rock,  only  to  plant  it  on  yet  another  peril- 
ous place.  It  was  slow  and  exhausting 
work,  and  cruel  in  tho  extreme  to  the  ani- 
mals, but  it  had  to  be  done. 

Toward  eight  in  the  evening  we  were 
winding  our  way  through  the  valley  with 
the  help  of  a  river  which  had  continually 
to  be  forded.  I  revived  myself  with  a 
bathe.  The  horses  drooped  after  us, 
quite  worn  out ;  it  was  obvious  that  an- 
other two  hours  was  all  they  could  hold 
out  for,  and  by  that  time  night  would 
have  fallen.  At  nine  we  took  our  last 
rest ;  the  horses  could  hardly  crawl. 
The  little  white  mare  positively  rocked 
upon  her  feet.  **  Don't  stop  them," 
cried  Iwan  to  me,  "  or  they'll  never  go 
on  again."  They  were  not  only  dead 
tired  but  faint  with  hunger,  for  we  had 
had  no  time  to  give  them  a  feed.  An- 
other steady  silent  hour  followed,  then 
tho  pninter  said,  '^There's  still  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  the  horses  can't  possibly 
do  it.  **  You  must  put  up  !"  **  But 
where  ?"  said  I.  "  Anywhere,"  said  tho 
painter.  We  had  been  travelling  for  over 
fifteen  hours. 

Well,  Providence  stepped  in  at  this 
juncture  in  the  shape  of  a  prosperous  and 
good-natured  peasant.  He  offered  me 
the  freedom  of  his  house  and  board  for 
the  night.  I  needn't  say  we  accepted, 
and  in  ten  minutes  we  were  sitting  dully, 
peacefully,  and  wordlessly  grateful  in  the 
wooden  gallery  that  crossed  the  front  of 
his  hut.  Iwan  saw  to  his  famished  horses, 
and  the  wooden  ashes  in  the  firehole  were 
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charmed  to  a  blaze  by  the  peasant's  wife. 
Girls  with  white  bleached  hair  and  mahog- 
any brown  feet  and  legs  came  and  went 
the  hissing  of  the  evening  milk  was  heard 
in  the  outer  yard  ;  the  idiot  boy,  who  be- 
longed to  no  one  in  particular,  leaned  in 
the  gallery  and  appreciated  cigarettes ; 
the  night  fell  softly  over  a  sweet  summery 
landscape.  We  looked  straight  in  front 
of  us  with  the  sightlens  glance  of  tired 
beasts,  while  kolesha,  the  maize-meal 
porridge  which  is  the  staple  food  in  the 
mountains,  breathing  an  inspiiing  essence 
over  the  scene,  worked  on  our  leaden 
apathy  and  awoke  in  us  a  savage  passion 
of  hunger.  Oh,  that  little  lighted  room, 
with  the  mob  of  silly,  unknown  saints 
upon  its  walls,  the  thick  rafters  of  pine- 
wood  hung  with  the  inevitable  kots,  or 
blankets,  the  row  of  carved  spoons  in  the 
rack,  the  dried  flowers  taken  from  the 
church  on  a  f^te-day,  hanging  above  the 
crucifixes  ;  the  table,  half  decked  with  its 
gay  red  cover,  bearing  the  bowl  with  hot 
milk  ;  the  dish  of  kolesha,  steaming, 
turned  in  a  solid  square  lump  from  the 
pan  ;  the  plate  of  hard* boiled  eggs — the' 
whispered  **  Prosz"  of  tho  woman  :  I 
shall  never  forget  it ! 

A  bed  was  made  for  me  of  hay,  in  the 
open  courtyard.  I  slept,  of  course,  in 
my  clothes,  scorning  even  to  wind  my 
watch  up.  Between  three  and  four  a  re- 
freshing drizzle  and  the  opening  ceremonies 
of  the  day  awoke  me.  Certainly  every 
one  walked  round  me,  but  I  had  an  un- 
easy feeling  that  the  moment  might  arrive 
when  they  would  walk  over  me,  and  I  pre- 
ferred to  get  up.  My  dressing  was  done 
at  the  stream  side,  wheie  I  washed  and 
did  ray  hair  as  Narcissus  probably  did  his 
hair.  Breakfast  smiled  to  rae  about  six, 
and  after  brief  thanks  I  was  soon  on  ray 
way  to  Zabie. 

Zabie  has  a  beautiful  situation  in  a  wide 
valley  through  which  the  Black  Ozeraraosz 
comes  winding,  bathing  the  edges  of  as 
many  hay-fields  as  possible.  It  is  a  wild 
river  with  a  thick  plaited  skein  of  green 
silk  for  a  current,  and  it  resents  veiy 
fiercely  having  its  waters  dammed  up  awxy 
there  in  the  mountains,  and  only  let  oi^^ 
twice  a  week.  It  revenges  itself,  how- 
ever, and  comes  banging  the  pine  rafts 
mercilessly  till,  a  few  miles  below  Zabie, 
it  throws  itself  upon  its  sister,  the  White 
Ozeraraosz,  and  they  fight  x>n  their  way 
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together^  always  serving  the  tbonsand 
pines  as  a  broad  and  difficult  highway  to 
Czemawicz,  on  the  Russian  frontier. 

The  Czeramosz,  the  Pruth,  and  the 
Sereth  are  all  Carpathian  streams  lising 
within  a  few  miles  of  one  another  ;  but 
the  Sereth  has  the  duty  of  taking  their 
waters  into  the  Black  Sea,  though  the 
Piuth  very  nearly  succeeds  in  getting 
there.  They  are  all  grand  waterways,  and 
without  them  the  pines  would  never  leave 
the  mountains.  That  is  the  most  exciting 
mode  of  travelling  I  know.  American 
rafting,  when  the  lumbermen  or  Indians 
understand .  shooting  a  rapid,  must  be 
tame  compared  to  it.  A  Ruthenian, 
though  he  has  been  at  it  all  his  life,  under- 
stands nothing  about  it,  and  trusts  to 
blind  luck.  The  Czeramosz  is  full  of  cor- 
ners, has,  I  should  say,  no  conscience,  and 
a  very  wicked  temper.  When  I  went  I 
staited  on  a  picked  raft  of  twelve  immense 
pines  firmly  bound  together,  and  we  ar- 
rived clinging  grimly  to  five.  I  cannot 
describe  how  this  happened  ;  I  was  con- 
scious of  shocks  and  usually  fell  on  my 
face,  and  when  the  raftsman  gathered  me 
op  again  and  pieced  me  together  there 
was  always  a  pinetree  or  two  less. 

I  stayed  in  Zabie  just  long  enough  to 
make  preparations  for  my  journey  to 
Ozarna  bora,  the  Black  Mountains.  They 
are  the  highest  points  in  the  Ruthenian 
Carpathians,  not  as  high  as  some  peaks  on 
the  Hungarian  frontier,  and  not  as  high 
as  the  Tatra  Mountains  at  the  other  end 
of  the  range,  the  north  western  end, 
which  are  peopled  by  a  Polish  peasantry, 
and  made  into  health  resorts,  the  chief  of 
which  is  Zakopane.  I  got  a  capital  pair 
of  horses  and  a  peasant  called  Jura,  a 
young  fellow  who  came  for  the  fun  of 
coming.  He  assured  me  he  was  very 
clever  and  could  cook  and  so  on,  and  he 
knew  the  mountains  as  well  as  his  alpha- 
bet. I  have  since  seen  that  this  descrip- 
tion was  quite  true — too  true — but  at  the 
time  it  filled  me  with  confidence. 

He  was  clever  enough  to  avoid  doing 
anything  the  whole  time  ;  he  was  often 
tired,  and  when  we  got  lost  he  used  to  ex- 
plain that  they  must  have  taken  down  the 
crosses  which  had  served  ^to  guide  him 
when  he  was  there  before.  These  crosses, 
by  the  way,  are  veiy  interesting.  In  the 
valley  tbey  mean  only  one  thing  :  they  are 
a  reminder  to  the  peasant  of  his  Christ ; 
but  in  the  mountains  they  serve  three  pur- 


poses :  they  indicate  which  peaks  have 
been  geographically  measi^red,  or  the  pres- 
ence of  a  spring  of  pure  water,  or  the 
grave  of  some  person  who  has  been  mur- 
dered and  buried  near  the  spot. 

After  hearing  these  several  ezplanationa 
I  acquired  the  habit  of  passing  a  cross  in 
reflective  silence. 

All  resemblance  to  Scotland  or  the  Alps 
had  faded  out  of  the  landscape  when  we 
began  to  get  up  a  little,  and  I  was  glad. 
Carpathian  scenery,  in  all  its  rugged  dis- 
regard of  the  canons  of  beauty  elected  by 
the  tourist,  swelled  round  me  in  a  sea  of 
mountain  waves.  It  took  me  some  time 
to  get  over  the  disappointment  I  experi- 
enced in  seeing  no  lakes,  no  tarns,  no 
lochens,  none  of  the  lovely  little  cups  of 
water  that  catch  all  the  expressions  of  the 
sky  in  our  mountains  ;  and,  as  I  have 
said,  I  was  sensible  of  a  great  want  in  the 
way  of  water  all  the  time  I  was  there. 
As  we  went  up  a  sort  of  avenue  some 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  laid  with  the  vivid 
bushes  of  the  whortleberry,  upon  the  top 
of  a  range  which  Czarna  bora  had  chained 
like  a  buttress  to  her  side,  I  could  detect 
the  black  patches  of  the  creeping  fir  and 
the  lighter  ones  of  the  dainty  rose-fiowered 
rhododendron — the  two  shrubs  that  have 
accepted  an  exclusive  contract  for  the 
clothing  of  the  furthest  hills. 

I  fell  in  with  a  cattle  watcher,  who 
offered  mo  the  hut  he  was  not  using  ;  the 
near  presence  of  bears  obliged  him  to 
sleep  among  his  beasts,  right  up  the  polo- 
nina.  This  hut  was  loosely  built,  with  a 
profound  recognition  'of  the  value  of 
'*  fresh  air  in  the  dwelling,"  as  the  health 
pamphlets  have  it.  Between  each  log 
there  was  a  handsome  inch  of  space  where 
everything  that  was  outside  in  the  way  of 
weather  could  come  in.  In  the  loof,  one 
large  hole  served  for  the  window  and  an- 
other for  the  chimney  ;  an  ash  heap  and 
some  charred  logs  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
suggested  the  fireplace. 

While  Jura  unloaded  his  weary,  sodden- 
looking  horses  and  turned  them  into  a 
sparse  paddock,  the  herd  entertained  me 
with  bear  stories.  *^  But  if  you  keep  np 
a  good  fire  all  night  and  go  out  now  and 
then  with  a  brand  and  howl,  I  don*t  ex- 
pect he'll  trouble  you,''  he  remarked,  as 
after  we  had  bad  supper  together  he  said, 
'*  Good  might  I"  By-the-by  this  man  got 
only  £S  for  fourteen  weeks'  cattle  watch- 
ing in  Czarna- bora  every  year.     That  b 
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exactly  the  mountain  season  ;  when  it  is 
over  the  great  snows  and  winds  drive  the 
people  down  to  the  villages  ;  nd  towns  at 
a  more  genial  elevation,  and  their  summer 
quarters  await  them  again  next  year. 
Durin^v  these  fourteen  weeks,  however, 
the  climate  is  exquisite.  1  have  never 
breathed  a  more  invigorating,  vivifying 
air — it  is  so  purely  inland,  so  sun-filled, 
so  pine  scented,  so  finespun.  To  me  it 
seems  quite  natural  that  the  centre  of  a 
continent  is  its  healthiest  point,  for  one  is 
furthest  away  from  the  detestable  moisture 
of  our  vaunted  sea  breezes.  Of  course 
we  praise  sea  and  sea  breezes  here  because 
we  can  never  get  away  from  them.  Eng- 
land has  no  inland  ;  it  is  far  too  small  ; 
but  if  you  want  your  lungs  to  feel  light 
and  springy,  your  voice  to  ring  with  a 
clearness  unknown  in  England,  and  your 
skin  to  be  able  to  breathe  as  well  —if,  in 
fact,  you  care  to  get  rid  of  .rheuma- 
tism, neuralgia,  and  consumption  —  you 
must  go  inland  to  the  mountains,  and 
you  could  not  do  better  than  try  a  Car- 
pathian. 

But  to  return  to  my  hut  and  the  bears. 
1  promised  that  Jura  should  follow  out  the 
herd's  directions,  and  turned  in.  My  bed 
was  on  the  floor,  a  spread  of  fresh  pine 
boughs.  Jura  slept  on  a  bench  against 
the  wall  with  an  exquisite  continuity  qnito 
pleasant  to  see,  and  the  agreeable  duty 
of  keeping  up  the  fire  and  going  out  and 
howling  fell  upon  me  till  about  four  a.m., 
when  I  woke  him  by  throwing  hot  wood 
ash  at  his  face,  and  a  faint  curiosity  as  to 
whether  his  horses  had  been  eaten  induced 
him  to  go  out  and  see. 

In  the  morning  I  was  off  before  five, 
because  I  was  going  up  Hovella,  the  high- 
est peak,  something  over  seven  thousand 
feet,  I  think.  It  was  not  a  specially  diffi- 
cult climb,  over  a  stony  ground  mostly, 
with  a  very  little  grass  and  sometimes  a 
black  fir,  sprawling  along ;  on  the  top 
only  rocks  grew  and  there  was  plenty  of 
frozen  snow,  but  save  for  a  brisk  wind  it 
wasn't  cold. 

My  next  excursion  was  to  Burknt,  where 
there  is  a  remarkably  fine  mineral  spring. 
The  water  is  sparkling  and  sulphurous, 
like  no  water  I  have  tasted  at  a  Grerman 
spa,  and  not  resembling  anything  at  Har- 
rogate :  a  champagne-like  water,  which 
the  people  are  clever  enough  to  know  the 
worth  of,  and  bottle  and  sell  in  the  vil- 
lages.    For  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  we 


came  to  it  I  could  smell  the  water,  if  any- 
thing too  pungent. 

I  remained  about  ten  days  in  the  high 
mountains,  and  went  up  some  six  or  seven 
points  ;  Pop  I  wan,  Stryi,  Spyci,  Gr6pi, 
Drdga,  and  some  others.  Gr6pi  is  on  the 
Hungarian  side.  But  I  felt  I  was  wast- 
ing time  in  a  commonplace  manner  ;  I 
have  not  the  right  kind  of  brain  for  moun- 
taineering. If  I  may  be  believed,  it  is  no 
special  pleasure  to  me  to  be  on  the  top  of 
anything  ;  I  am  just  as  happy  at  the  foot 
or  a  short  way  up  the  side,  and  the  higher 
you  go  the  further  you  are  from  human 
life  and  everything  that  is  interesting — un- 
less you  are  an  astronomer  and  care  to 
approach  your  stars. 

I  had,  in  all  the  time  I  was  away,  a  fair 
share  of  accidents  :  bathing  in  unknown 
rivers  I  was  twice  almost  drowned  ;  a  fall 
very  nearly  put  out  my  shoulder,  and  it 
isn  t  right  yet,  and  I  did  something  inex- 
plicable to  a  rib  by  falling  into  a  river  and 
striking  on  a  sunken  pine-tree.  I  got  a 
good  deal  cut  one  W9y  and  another,  had 
sunstroke  pretty  badly,  and  so  on — but 
yon  can  do  all  that  anywhere.  I  never 
■met  a  bear  face  to  face,  and  this  disheart- 
ened me  a  good  deal  for  a  time,  for  I 
would  like  to  have  tried  my  knife  or  re- 
volver. That  little  knife,  over  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years  old,  has  killed  a  bear 
already,  and  you  can  still  see  the  blood- 
stains. I  bought  it  in  the  market-place  at 
Ko8s6w,  from  the  old  man  who  remem- 
bered seeing  his  great-grandfather  wear  it 
in  his  belt ;  and  I  knew  that,  in  spite  of 
my  three  shillings,  I  was  committing  a 
crime  which  no  explanation  can  palliate. 

The  way  to  get  to  Ruthenia  is  over 
Vienna,  Cracow,  Lemberg,  Kolomyja, 
and  I  am  going  back  in  two  years  ;  but 
I  hope  nothing  I  have  said  will  induce 
anybody  else  to  come.  I  should  be,  in- 
deed, to  blame  if  any  word  of  mine 
should  have  aroused  the  baneful  curiosity 
of  the  tourist.  But  I  don't  think  any- 
body will  go  there.  I  was  really  very  un- 
comfortable according  to  Western  notions. 
I  was  stopped  by  noods  coming  home, 
and  there  will'  always  be  floods  in  West 
Galicia,  because  it  is  as  flat  as  a  billiard- 
table.  Then  it  is  a  terribly  diity  country, 
and  the  chosen  New  Palestine  of  the  low- 
est class  of  Jews.  There  is  no  under- 
standing of  sanitation,  and  I  don't  think 
anybody  would  call  it  pretty. 

This  remark  does  not  refer  to  men  of 
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Acience.  I  want  somebody  to  tell  me 
what  the  hills  are  made  of,  and  I  want 
some  one  else  to  explain  why  the  water  is 
so  horrid.  All  that  I  do  not  want  is  that 
some  one  should  build  a  hotel  and  Kur- 
saal  near  Burknt,  and  that  some  one  else 
shonld  run  up  a  hotel  and  a  band-stand. 
An  entomologist  would  find  a  perfect  king- 
dom there,  a  botanist  no  less. 

There  is  no  doubt  Galicia  is  a  country 
naturally  rich  ;  when  you  are  not  standing 
upon  petroleum  you  are  standing  upon 
salty  and  very  possibly  upon  silfer,  while 
there  is  almost  bound  to  be  coal  where 
woods  havo  stood  and  fallen  for  a^ons  of 
time.  Mr.  Czszepanowski,  in  his  interest- 
ing book.  The  Misery  of  Galicia^  lays 
great  stress  upon  the  deplorable  lack  of 
means  to  exploit  these  treasures. 

But  those  are  not  the  greatest  sources 
of  wealth  ;  every  mountain  pours  pine- 
trees  even  as  the  plain  laughs  with  maize 
and  corn,  and  1  have  never  eaten  fruit 
such  as  grows  down  there.  England 
would  be  enchanted  with  the  preserves  and 
conserves  to  be  got,  and  a  Polish  Crosse 
and  Blackwell  would  relieve  us  forever 
from  the  necessity  of  eating  stones^  seeds, 
and  carrots.  Perhaps  some  day  we  may 
profit  by  the  sun  of  a  country  where  as 
yet  he  is  not  afraid  to  shine. 

Then  the  people  :  I  am  bold  to  say  no 
more  intelligent  peasantry  exist  than  in 
Ruthenia,  to  say  nothing  of  Poland.  Un- 
lighted  by  board  schools  and  enjoying  the 
supervision  of  a  government  which  is,  as 
regards  the  enforcement  of  education, 
felicitously  impotent,  they  have  a  chance 
to   develop   natural    faculties   which    the 

Eoor  people   of  this   country   will  never 
ave  again.     Their  artistic  taste   is  sur- 
prising ;  drawing  from  their  own  designs 


and  painting  in  brilliant  self-made  colors, 
they  produce  rich  and  beautiful  handi- 
work, while  they  weave  in  astonishing 
original  patterns  with  wools,  home-spun 
and  home-dyed.  With  wood,  clay,  brass, 
and  wool  they  aro  at  home,  and  a  Ruthe- 
nian  will  cany  a  walking-stick,  carved  by 
himself  and  inlaid  with  brass,  which 
would  give  anybody  a  reputation  in  Pic- 
cadilly. And  they  are  remarkably  quick 
at  learning  a  trade.  Certainly  there  is  a 
future  for  Galicia. 

Perhaps,  when  the  crown  of  our  Em- 
press-Queen requires  a  new  jewel,  we 
shall  erect  and  protect  a  new  Poland  ! 
We  shall  probably  have  to  fight  Russia 
some  day.  Austria's  present  absurd  con- 
struction will  soon  go  to  pieces.  And 
when  Germany  has  been  appealed  to  in  a 
mixture  of  practicality  and  high  senti- 
ment, Poland  may  be  set  on  her  feet 
again.  People  begin  to  think  of  her  as  a 
dead  nation,  wiped  out  of  history.  She 
is  not  dead,  but  sleeping  I  How  they 
have  conserved  their  literature,  their  lovely- 
language,  and  their  character  !  —how  they 
continue  to  do  so  every  day  ! 

When  the  war  comes  I  want  to  be  cor  • 
respondent  of  the  Daily  News;  if  not, 
I  shall  be  a  vivandihe  and  write  for  the 
Pall  Mall,  But,  seriously,  one  cannot 
travel  as  I  have  done  this  summer  and  not 
believe  that  the  Polish  eagle  will  wear  his 
crown  again — a  republican  crown  ! — that 
the  finest  of  the  Slav  peoples,  the  most 
perfect  of  the  Slav  tongues,  will  have  a 
right  to  exist,  grand  and  powerful  and 
good,  as  they  were  meant  to  be  in  those 
fair  lands  that  have  been  parcelled  out 
again  and  again  by  foreign  powers,  but 
which  are,  all  together,  only— Poland. — 
Fortnightly  Review, 
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Together  on  a  slender  spray  they  hung, 
Dowered  with  equal  beauty,  passing  fair. 

And  blent,  as  though  an  unseen  censer  swung, 
Their  mingled  perfume  with  the  morning  air. 

Not  theirs  the  fate  to  linger  till  decay 

Strewed  their  sweet-scented  petals  on  the  ground, 
For  ere  the  close  of  that  bright  summer  day, 

Each  sittter-rose  another  fate  had  found. 
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Twined  in  the  meshes  of  a  beauty's  hair 

One  blossom  faded  slowly,  hoar  by  hour. 
Until  at  parti ngy  some  one  in  despair 
*    As  a  memento  craved  the  withered  flower. 

One  went  an  offering  to  a  vain  coqnette. 

Who  plucked  its  leaves,  and  as  they  fluttering  fell. 

Whispered  a  test  that  has  believers  yet. 

He  loves  me — loves  me  not — he  loves  mo  well. 

A  maiden's  form  lies  in  a  darkened  room. 

In  folded  hands,  upon  a  pulseless  breast. 
One  touch  of  color  in  the  deepening  gloom, 

The  last  of  the  three  roses  is  at  rest. 

Envoy. 

O  Love  and  cruel  Death,  so  far  apart. 

Rose-sisters  fair,  could  I  but  change  with  thee 

And  choose  the  fate  of  either  of  the  three, 

O  happiest  rose  of  all,  my  choice  would  be 
Thy  place  abov^the  maiden's  pulseless  heart. 

— Chambers* B  Journal. 
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BV  THE    RIGHT  HON.  W.   «.   GLADSTONE,  M.P. 


PRBLIMINART. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  many  of  the 
favorite  subjects  of  scientific  or  syste- 
matic thought  in  the  present  day  are  of  a 
nature  powerfully  tending  to  strengthen 
or  assist  the  arguments  available  for  the 
proof  of  religion  and  for  the  authority  of 
Scripture.  If  it  had  been  actually  proved, 
as  it  is  largely  argued  and  seriously  held, 
that  the  vast  and  diversified  scheme  of 
organic  life  throughout  the  world  has  been 
evolved  from  a  few  simple  types  or  possi- 
bly from  one,  such  a  demonstration  would 
both  enlarge  and  confirm  the  great  argu- 
ment of  design.  For  this  argument,  in- 
stead of  being  drawn  from  particular  and 
separate  constructions,  would  then  be 
drawn  from  the  entire  scheme,  and  from 
the  relation  of  all  its  parts  to  one  another, 
inasmuch  as  every  earlier  portion  of  it 
would  be  an  indication,  and  therefore  a 
prediction,  of  all  those  which  were  to  suc- 
ceed, the  seed  of  a  series  of  coming  har- 
vests. *  *  Day  unto  day  uttere th  speech, 
and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowl- 
edge." * 

»  Pa.  xix.  2. 


Again,  the  formal  treatment  in  recent 
years  of  the  subject  of  heredity  not  only 
tends  to  link  the  generations  of  mankind 
in  one,  but,  in  proving  that  our  nature 
undergoes  incessant  modification  through 
the  influence  of  progenitors,  enlarges  our 
conception  of  the  width  of  its  range  and 
the  varieties  of  the  forms  which  it  is  capa- 
ble of  assuming.  It  shows  us,  for  exam- 
ple, how  the  nature  as  well  as  the  environ- 
ment of  descendants  is  deteriorated  by  the 
fault  of  ancestors,  and  how  there  may 
have  been  an  education  of  the  race  from 
childhood  to  maturity,  or  converse  proc* 
esses  of  decay.  Thus  the  doctrine  of 
birth-sin,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is 
simply  the  recognition  of  the  hereditary 
disorder  and  degeneracy  of  our  natures ; 
and  of  all  men  the  evolutionist  would  be 
the  last  to  establish  a  title  to  object  to  it 
in  principle. 

On  these  grounds,  and  on  others  more 
specific  which  it  will  be  the  aim  of  this 
paper  to  set  forth  in  given  instances,  we 
should  dispel  wholly  from  our  minds  those 
spectral  notions  of  antagonism  between  re*- 
ligion  and  science  which  have  been  raised 
up  by  the  action  of  prejudice  on  the  one 
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side  and  perhaps  of  boastinp^  on  the  other. 
Of  religion  and  of  science,  as  of  man  and 
wife,  let  us  boldly  say,  **  What  God  hath 

i'oined,  let  not  man  put  asunder."     But 
proceed  to  particular  illustrations. 

I. AS  TO   THE    CREATION   STORY. 

A  double  confirmation  has,  I  conceive, 
now  been  supplied  to  the  Creation  Story 
of  Genesis  ;  the  first  by  natural,  and  the 
second  by  historic  science. 

Perhaps  we  have  been  too  readily  satis- 
fied with  assuming,  in  regard  to  this  nar- 
rative, a  defensive  position  ;  whereas  it 
may  be  found  to  contain  within  its  own 
brief  compass,  when  rightly  considered, 
the  guarantee  of  a  Divine  communication 
to  man  strictly  corresponding  with  what 
in  familiar  speech  is  termed  Revelation. 

We  have  here  in  outline  a  history  of  the 
planet  which  we  inhabit,  and  of  the  celes- 
tial system  to  which  it  belongs.  Of  the 
planet,  and  of  the  first  appearance  and 
early  developments  of  life  upon  it,  anterior 
to  the  creation  of  man,  in  many  of  the 
principal  stages  which  have  been  ascer- 
tained by  geology.  Of  the  celestial  or- 
ganization to  which  our  earth  belongs, 
whether  in  all  its  vastness  or  only  within 
the  limits  of  the  solar  system  we  can 
hardly  say,  but  at  the  least  a  sketch  of  the 
formation  of  that  system  from  a  prior  and 
unadjusted  or  chaotic  state.  Upon  such 
a  document  a  sharp  issue  is  at  once  raised, 
at  least  as  to  the  latter  or  strictly  terres- 
trial part  of  it,  the  earth-history,  for  all 
those  who  hold  it  to  be  in  its  substance  a 
true  account.  We  accept  as  demonstrated 
.a  series  of  geological  conclusions.  We 
have  found  the  geology  of  Genesis  to 
stand  in  such  a  relation  to  these  conclu- 
sions as  could  not  have  been  exhibited  in 
R  record  framed  by  faculties  merely  hu- 
man, at  any  date  to  which  the  origin  of 
the  Creation  Story  can  now  reasonably  be 
referred.  Starting  from  our  premiss,  we 
have  no  means  of  avoiding  or  holding 
back  from  the  conclusion  that  the  mate- 
rials of  the  story  could  not  have  been  had 
without  preterhuman  aid,  and  that  preter- 
human aid  is  what  we  term  Divine  Reve- 
.lation.  And  if  the  time  shall  ever  come 
when  astronomy  shall  be  in  a  condition  to 
apply  to  the  earlier  portion  of  the  chapter 
the  demonstrative  methods  which  geology 
has  found  for  the  latter  part,  it  may  hap- 
pen that  we  shall  owe  a  debt  of  the  same 
kind  to  astronomy,  as  we  now   owe  to 


geologic  science.  My  present  purpose  is 
to  call  particular  attention  to  the  exact 
nature  and  extraordinary  amount  of  that 
debt. 

There  was  nothing  necessarily  unreason- 
able in  accepting,  as  worthy  of  belief  this 
portion  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  Book,  and  with  other 
books  of  Holy  Scripture,  on  general 
proofs  of  their  inspiration,  if  sufficient, 
apart  from  any  independent  buttress  either 
of  science  or  of  history  to  the  Creation 
Story.  In  a  court  of  justice,  the  evidence 
of  a  witness  is  to  be  accepted  on  matteis 
within  his  cognizance,  when  his  character 
and  intelligence  are  not  questioned  ;  or 
again,  when  the  main  part  of  a  continu- 
ous narrative  is  sufficiently  verified,  it  may 
be  right  to  accept  the  rest  without  separate 
verification.  If  a  new  witness  comes  into 
court,  and  pretends  to  give  us  fresh  and 
scientififi  proof  of  the  Creation  Story,  this 
may  be  true  or  may  be  false.  If  false, 
the  story  is  not  disproved,  but  stands 
where  it  stood  before.  Bad  arguments 
are  often  made  for  a  good  cause.  But  if 
true,  the  event  is  one  of  vast  impoitance. 

Now  the  present  position  is  as  follows. 
Apart  altogether  from  faith,  and  from  the 
general  evidences  of  Revelation,  a  new 
witness  has  come  into  the  court,  in  the 
shape  of  Natural  Science.  She  builds  up 
her  system  on  the  observation  of  facts, 
and  upon  inferences  from  them,  which  at 
length  attain  to  a  completeness  and  secur- 
ity such  as,  if  not  presenting  us  with  a 
demonstration  in  the  strictest  sense,  yet 
constrain  us,  as  intelligent  beings,  to  be- 
lief. 

The  Creation  Story  divides  itself  into 
the  cosmological  portion,  occupying  the 
first  nineteen  verses  of  the  chapter,  and 
the  geological  portion,  which  is  given  in 
the  last  twelve.  The  former  part  has  less, 
and  the  latter  part  has  more,  to  do  with 
the  direct  evidence  of  fact,  and  the  strin- 
gency of  the  authority  which  the  two  may 
severally  claim  varies  accordingly  ;  but  in 
both  the  narrative  seems  to  demand,  upon 
the  evidence  as  it  stands,  rational  assent. 
In  regard  to  both,  it  is  held  on  the  affirm- 
ative side  that  the  statements  of  Genesis 
have  a  certain  relation  to  the  ascertained 
facts  and  the  best  accepted  reasonings  ; 
and  thus  this  relation  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  require  us,  in  the  character  of  ra- 
tional investigators,  to  acknowledge  in  the 
written  record  the  presence  of  elements 
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i^hich  mast  be  referred  to  a  superhnniaii 
origin.  If  this  be  so,  then  be  it  obseived 
that  natural  science  is  now  rendering  a 
new  and  enormous  service  to  the  great 
cause  of  belief  in  the  unseen  ;  and  is  un- 
derpinning, so  to  speak,  the  structure  of 
that  divine  revelation  whir!*  was  contained 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  by  a  new  and 
solid  pillar,  built  up  on  a  foundation  of 
its  own  from  beneath. 

It  is,  then,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
as  against  those  who  by  arbitrary  or  irra- 
tional interpretation,  place  Genesis  and 
science  at  essential  variance,  our  position 
is  not  one  merely  defensive.  We  are  not 
mere  reconcilers,  as  some  call  us,  search- 
ing out  expedients  to  escape  a  difficulty, 
to  repel  an  assault.  We  seek  to  show, 
and  we  may  claim  to  have  shown,  that  the 
account  recorded  in  the  Creation  Story  for 
the  instruction  of  all  ages  has  been  framed 
on  the  principles  which,  for  such  an  ac- 
count, reason,  recommends  ;  and  that,  in- 
terpreted in  this  view,  it  is  at  this  juncture 
like  the  arrival  of  a  new  auxiliary  army  in 
the  field  while  the  battle  is  in  progress  ; 
like  the  arrival,  to  choose  an  historical 
instance,  of  the  Prussians  at  Waterloo. 

Such  is  the  confirmatory  argument 
founded  upon  the  contents.  But  now, 
yet  another  ally  has  come  to  join  our 
ranks,  under  the  title  of  Archseologic  and 
Historic  Science.  It  has  deciphered  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  has  read 
among  them  a  creation  story  inscribed  on 
the  tablets  found  at  Nineveh.  Here  we 
have  a  new  witness  to  the  very  early  ex- 
istence, among  civilized  or  partly  civilized 
men,  of  records  of  creation  corresponding 
in  very  essential  particulars  with  the  He- 
brew narrative.  Such  a  witness  plainly  to 
some  extent  offers  to  it  confirmation  ;  but 
also  stands  in  competition  with  it.  The 
competition  is  in  those  particulars  where 
the  accounts  are  not  in  harmony.  As  to 
these,  standing  on  the  character 'of  its 
contents,  the  Hebrew  tradition  lays  claim 
to  superior  antiquity  and  authority.  But 
in  proving  the  vast  antiquity  of  certain 
fundamental  ideas,  the  two  are  concur- 
rent, and  not  competitive. 

The  Babylonian  Creation  Story  is  given 
by  Mr.  Smith  in  his  **  Assyrian  Discov- 
eries,'' *  so  far  as  its  multilated  state  per- 
mits. It  runs  as  follows,  and  we  cannot, 
I  think,  but  cherish  the  hope  that  it  may 

*  P.  397. 


hereafter  receive  extension  or  elucidation. 
**  When  the  gods  in  their  assembly  made 
the  universe,  there  was  confusion,  and  the 
gods  sent  out  ihe  spirit  of  life.  They 
then  create  the  beast  of  the  field,  the  ani- 
mal of  the  field,  and  the  reptile  oi  the 
creeping  thing  of  the  field,  and  fix  in 
them  the  spirit  of  life.  Next  comes  the 
creation  of  domestic  animals,  and  the 
creeping  things  of  the  city."  Here  we 
have,  1,  creation  by  the  gods  ;  2,  chaos  ; 
3,  life,  and  only  by  inference,  order  ;  4, 
wide  extension  of  this  life  in  beasts  and 
reptiles  ;  5,  after  this  the  domesticated 
animals.  Thus  there  is  before  us  a  real, 
though  rude  and  imperfect,  structural  re- 
semblance to  the  Hebrew  narrative,  to- 
gether with  the  interpolation  of  polythe- 
ism. 

From  the  works  of  Schrader  *  on  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  some  further  par- 
ticulars may  be  gathered.  He  observes 
that  in  Berosus,  as  in  Genesis,  we  begin 
with  water  and  darkness.  On  which  I 
would  only  observe  that  Berosus,  who 
wrote  in  Greek,  may  not  improbably  have 
known  the  Mosaic  v«riting8,f  and  that 
water,  in  the  text  of  Genesis,  may  be 
equivalent  to  fluid.  The  marked  points 
of  correspondence  appear  to  be  these  : 
that  the  heavenly  bodies  are  created  after 
the  heavens,  which,  I  presume,  may  be 
meant  to  include  the  light.  That  the  land 
population  follows  that  of  the  water,  and 
appears  when  vegetation  has  already  be- 
gun. That  the  monuments  name  a  Baby- 
Ionian  week,  with  the  seventh  day  as  a 
day  of  consecration,  called  also  an  evil 
day,J  perhaps  because  evil  for  any  work 
done  on  it.     The  inscription  says  : — 

' '  To  redeem  them,  created  mankind 
The  meroifol  one,  in  whom  is  the  power 
that  sammons  to  life," 

which  is  faintly  comparable  with  the  words 
of  Gen.  ii.  7,  and  the  Jehovistic  account, 
'^  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath 
of  life."  ^^hat  seems  to  disappear  from 
the  Babylonian  account  is  that  evident  in- 
tention of  series  and  orderly  development, 
or  evolution,  which  is  so  wonderful  a 
feature  in  the  Mosaic  narrative. 

Dawson,  in  a  recent  work,  observes 
that  the  polytheistic  element  is  the  dis- 

*  8ohrader,  "The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions 
and  the  Old  Testament.*'  Translated  by 
Whitehonse.     Vol.  i.,  pp.  4  aeqq 

f  Smith,  Biogr.  Diet.       X  Schrader,  p.  19. 
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tinctive  feature  of  the  Chaldean  record, 
and  that  the  originals  of  the  tablets  from 
Niuevch  may  have  been  veiy  ancient,  bat 
that  they  are  so  mixed  up  with  the  his- 
tory of  a  Chaldean  hero,  named  Izdubar, 
as  to  suggest  that  there  may  have  existed 
beftire  it  still  older  creation  legends.  He 
compares  this  record  with  the  correspond- 
ing account  in  Genesis,  which  is  as  broadly 
marked  with  the  idea  of  the  Divine  unity 
as  the  Chaldean  legend  is  pervaded  by  the 
conception  of  polytheism.  And  he  adds, 
''  Is  it  not  likely  that  the  simpler  belief  is 
older  than  the  more  complex  ;  that  which 
required  no  priests,  ritual,  or  temple,  older 
than  that  with  which  all  these  things  were 
necessarily  associated  ?' '  He  naturally 
assigns  a  marked  superiority  to  the  **  He- 
brew Genesis,"  *  In  truth,  that  superior- 
ity seems  to  be  not  great  only,  but  im- 
measurable. In  one  point  only  do  the 
tablets  go  beyond  the  narrative  of  Genesis  ; 
they  record  the  great  struggle  with  rebel- 
lion, the  war  in  heaven  between  Merodach 
and  Tiamat.  But,  upon  the  whole,  our 
Bible  narrative  is  a  regular  structure  ;  it 
is  orderly,  progressive,  and  rational  ;  that 
of  the  tablets  is  dark  and  confused.  This 
may,  however,  be  referable  in  part  to  the 
imperfection  of  the  tablets,  the  third  of 
which,  Mr.  Sayce  thinks,  may  probably 
have  recounted  the  formation  of  the  earth. f 
The  one  is  charged  in  a  marvellous  way 
with  instruction  and  moral  purpose  ;  from 
the  other  they  have  almost  disappeared. 
The  first  has,  as  we  believe,  been  receiv- 
ing marked  confirmation  in  the  most  vital 
particulars  from  cosmic  and  geologic  sci- 
ence ;  on  the  second  they  can  hardly  be 
said  to  cast  more  than  the  faintest  light. 
And  yet  this  inferior  document  is  itself  of 
very  great  confirmatory  value  ;  for  the 
Izdubar  legends,  says  Mr.  Smith, |  appear 
to  have  been  composed  more  than  2,000 
years  b.c.  There  is  no  late  date  to  which 
the  Mosaic  narrative  can  with  a  shadow  of 
probability  be  referred.  It  could  not  have 
been  formed  without  a  miracle  from  the 
tablets  as  they  stand.  The  two  are  evi- 
dently accounts  proceeding  from  a  com- 
mon source',  but  derived  through  indepen- 
dent channels.  The  one  comes  through  a 
powerful  and  civilized  empire,  the  other 
through  an  obscure  nomad  family.  In 
the  relative  superiority  of  the  Mosaic  nar- 

*  "  Modern  Science  in  Bible  Lands,*'  p.  32. 
f  "  Hibbert  Lectnres,"  p.  394. 
I**  Assyrian  Discoveries,"  p.  166. 


rative  all  the  rules  of  merely  human  like- 
lihoods are  reversed,  and  the  presumption 
of  a  Divine  illumination  is  proportionably 
augmented.  But  the  unsuspected  antiq- 
uity of  the  inferior  legend  attests  by  an 
independent  witness,  if  not  the  truth,  yet 
at  least  the  presumable  origin,  of  its  tran- 
scendent rival. 

So  far  as  scientific  opinion  is  concerned, 
another  remarkable  confirmation  seems  to 
have  been  given  to  the  cosmical  poition  of 
the  Creation  Story  in  Genesis  by  the 
course  which  it  has  taken  of  late  yearp. 
Writing  in  1839,  Dr.  Whewell  devoted  a 
chapter  of  his  **  Bridge  water  Treatises  on 
Astronomy  and  Physics'*  *  to  the  Nebular, 
or,  as  it  is  often  called.  Rotatory  hypoth- 
esis. Ho  described  it  in  outline,  as  it 
had  been  conceived  by  La  Place.  The 
idea  of  it  was  that  the  mass  which  event- 
ually centred  in  the  sun,  revolved  in  a 
state  of  excessive  heat ;  that,  as  it  grad- 
ually cooled,  the  rapidity  of  its  motion 
was  increased  ;  that,  as  the  centrifugal 
force  thus  grew,  the  mass  detached  from 
itself  exterior  zones  or  rings  of  gas  or 
vapor,  which  most  commonly  broke  up 
into  several  minor  masses,  and  so  grad- 
ually formed  the  planetary  system.  Dr. 
Whewell's  object  in  this  early  notice  of  a 
subject,  which  has  since  attiacted,  I  be- 
lieve, very  general  attention  in  the  world 
of  astronomical  science,  was  to  sustain  and 
illustrate  bis  general  argument,  by  showing 
how  this  theory  did  nothing  whatever  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  the  system,  or  to  weak- 
en the  statement  of  Newton,  that  its  ad- 
mirable arrangement  must  be  **  the  work 
of  an  intelligent  and  most  powerful  being.'* 
The  origin  of  this  rotation,  said  Dr. 
Whewell,  remains  unexplained,  and  still 
as  powerfully  as  ever  cries  aloud  for,  and 
proclaims,  an  Author.  My  purpose  in 
here  naming  the  subject  is  to  point  out 
that  Dr.  Whewell  then  found  himself  deal- 
ing with  a  theory  which  had  not  yet  ob- 
tained any  wide  currency  or  authority,  and 
he  then  '*  left  to  other  persons  and  to 
future  ages  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of 
the  nebular  hypothesis."  f  But,  during 
the  half  century  which  has  elapsed  vince 
be  produced  his  Treatise,  this  hypothesis 
is  understood  to  have  gained  very  general 
acceptance  frum  astronomers.  I  refer  to 
this  result  of  the  most  modern  studies  as 
a  new  and  remarkable  establishment  of 
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accord  between  natural  science  on  the  ono 
hand  ^so  far  as  its  reasonings  have  pro- 
ceeded) and  the  Book  of  Genesis  on  the 
other.  Often  has  it  been  endeavored  to 
place  the  Mosaic  geology  in  conflict  with 
ascertained  resnits,  bat  comparatively  little 
of  the  same  kind  has  been  attempted,  so 
far  as  I  know,  by  persons  of  scientific  au- 
thority, with  regard  to  the  cosmogony 
which  occupies  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
chapter.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
shown,  with  what  seems  to  roe  conclusive 
clearness,  that,  without  the  use  of  scien- 
tific language,  that  very  process  has  been 
described  in  slight  outline,  but  in  singular 
correspondence  with  the  hypothesis  now 
80  laigely  accepted.  That  hypothesis 
may  not  indeed  have  reached  the  point  of 
demonstration,  and  this  the  subject  matter 
itself  may  be  found  not  to  permit ;  yet  it 
has  attained  to  so  much  of  authority  from 
consent  that  Dr.  Whewell,  were  he  writ- 
ing now,  would  not  have  had  simply  to 
hand  it  over  to  the  future  for  considera- 
tion^ but  would  more  probably  have  de- 
clared that  it  holds  the  field,  and  seems 
little  likely  to  be  displaced  from  it. 

With  the  creation  of  the  world  or  the 
solar  system,  the  question  of  its  termina- 
tion is  naturally  associated.  On  this  sub- 
ject, however,  I  will  not  dwell  at  length, 
because  the  support  here  afforded  by  sci- 
entific opinion  is  given  to  the  Scriptures 
of  the  New  Testament  rather  than  the 
Old.  To  refer  again  to  Dr.  Whewell. 
In  a  pap.<age  of  extraordinary  grandeur, 
he  delivered  (I  think  in  a  sermon)  his 
opinion  that  the  world  would  end  with  a 
catastrophe,  instead  of  dying  what  is 
termed  a  natural  death.  Such,  as  we 
know,  is  the  emphatic  declaration  of  the 
inspired  Word.  **  The  day  of  the  Lord 
will  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night :  in  the 
which  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a 
great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt 
with  fervent  heat ;  and  the  earth  also,  and 
the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burned 
up."  *  And  again,  **  Looking  for  and 
hasting  unto  the  coming  of  the  day  of 
God,  wherein  the  heavens  being  on  fire 
shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  elements  shall 
melt  with  fervent  heat."  These  were  the 
words  of  Dr.  Whewell  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury  ago.  They  were  delivered  rather  as 
by  one  uttering  his  own  firm  opinion,  than 
as  expressing  the  conviction  of  astronomers 


at  large.  Neve^rtheless,  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed on  high  authority,  it  is  now  the 
established  conclusion  of  astronomers,  rea- 
soning  from  ascertained  facts,  that  the 
Galilean  fishermen  knew  what  all  the 
genius  and  learning  of  the  world  for  thou- 
sands of  years  failed  to  discover,  and 
that— 

**  The  great  globe  itself, 
Tea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve.'** 

II. — AS  TO   THE   FLOOD   STORY. 

I  pass  now  to  the  Flood-Legend,  one 
form  of  which  has  come  down  through 
Berosns  and  Josephus,  but  which  acquires 
much  more  certain  antiquity,  and  greater 
grandeur,  from  the  Inscriptions.  Their 
account,  says  Schrader,  whose  bias  can- 
not, I  think,  be  considered  as  friendly 
toward  the  Hebrew  record,  **  brings  the 
Biblical  narrative  into  much  closer  rehtion 
with  the  Chaldean  flood-legend  than  could 
be  assumed  on  the  basis  of  the  tradition 
in  Berosus/'  f  It  forms  part  of  the  Izdu- 
bar  legends  discovered  by  Mr.  George 
Smith,  who  published  his  account  of  them 
in  1872,  and  who  assigns  to  them  a  date 
anterior  to  2,000  years  b.c.  under  the 
early  Babylonian  empire. J  The  hero  of 
the  legends  is  believed  by  Mr.  Smith  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Nimrod  of  Genesis. 
Like  the  Creation  Story  of  Genesis,  that 
of  the  Flood  derives  corroboration  from 
the  Babylonian  record,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
thus  carried  back  by  an  independent  testi- 
mony to  a  very  great  antiquity.  That 
record,  composed,  as  Mr.  Smith  thinks, 
not  long  after  the  time  of  Izdubar  or 
Nimrod,  gives  us  the  tradition  of  a  flood 
which  was  a  divine  punishment  for  the 
wickedness  of  the  world,  and  of  a  holy 
man  who  built  an  ark  and  escaped  the  de- 
struction. §  The  particulars  are  set  out  in 
this  volume.  They  differ  in  many  re- 
spects from  those  of  Genesis,  but  the  es- 
sential features  are  in  the  highest  degree 
marked,  and,  together  with  certain  of  the 
details,  are  singularly  accordant.]  As  in 
the  case  of  the  Creation  Story,  so  here 
there  is  stamped  upon  them  the  note  of  a 
common  source,  and  of  channels  of  de- 
scent separated  at  some  later  date.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  Babylonian  narra- 
tive holds  a  higher  position  relatively  to 


•  2  St.  Peter,  iii.  10.  12. 
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tho  Bcriptaral  record  than  Id  the  case  of 
the  Creation. 

The  hero  of  the  deluge  is  Hasisadra,  a 
name  which  has  been  Hcllenized  into 
Xisuthrus  ;  who,  on  the  eleventh  tablet, 
relates  to  Izdubar  (the  supposed  Nimrod), 
the  story  of  the  deluge.  I  shall  only 
attempt  an  outline  presenting  the  main 
points.* 

In  the  ancient  city  of  Surippah,  where 
Anu  and  other  great  gods  were  worshipped, 
Hasisadra  was  divinely  warned  by  Hea, 
the  great  water-god,  to  construct  a  ship, 
of  which  the  size  is  named,  and  commit 
to  it  **  the  seed  of  life,  all  of  it,''  as  **  the 
sinner  and  life"  were  about  to  be  destroyed 
by  a  flood.  Food,  furniture,  wealth,  ser- 
vants, and  animals  were  all  to  be  embarked. 
The  building  and  loading  of  the  ship  are 
then  described,  and  the  part  taken  by  the 
sevdral  gods  in  bringing  about  the  catas- 
trophe. But  **  the  gods' ^  themselves 
feared  the  tempest,  and  ^*  ascended  to  the 
heaven  of  Anu."f  This  deluge  lasted  for 
six  days  :  on  the  seventh  all  was  quiet. 
There  is  sight  of  land  from  within  the 
vessel.  It  is  arrested  by  the  mountain  of 
Nizir.  A  dove  is  sent  forth,  and  returns. 
A  swallow  is  sent  and  does  the  like.  A 
raven  goes,  feeds  on  the  corpses  that  are 
afloat,  and  returns  not.  Then  comes 
landing,  sacrifice,  the  sending  forth  of 
animals.  Ninip  and  Hea  then  remonstrate 
with  Bel,  and  suggest  other  more  nsual 
means  of  chastising  men,  in  which  there 
seems  to  be  some  affinity  to  the  promise 
of  Gen.  viii.  21 — 2,  and  ix.  11 — 17,  that 
there  should  never  again  be  a  flood  upon 
the  earth.  And  *'  then  dwelt  Hasisadra 
in  a  remote  place  at  tho  mouth  of  the 
rivers.'* 

The  resemblances  between  this  narrative 
of  the  Flood  and  that  in  Genesis  are  such  as 
clearly  to  betoken  a  relationship  at  or  near 
the  source.  The  most  peculiar,  and  at  the 
same  time  purely  incidental,  among  all  the 
details  of  the  narrative,  appears  to  bo  the 
threefold  experiment  with  birds  upon  the 
decline  of  the  waters  ;  but  this  appears 
alike  in  the  three  narratives  of  Chaldaea,  the 
Bible,  and  Berosus.  No  other  nations 
have  accounts  so  full  and  precise  as  these.l 

Mr.  Smith  has  some  judicious  and  im- 
partial observations  on  the  two  accounts. § 
The  Chaldean  account  indicates  the  nature 


•  "Assyrian  Discoveries,"  pp.  184,  aeqq. 
\  Smith,  pp.  184-94.  1  Ibid,,  p.  212. 

§  Ibid. 


of  the  country  in  which  the   flood  took 
place.     Surippah  is  near  the  month  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  there  Hea  was  worshipped 
as  the  god  of  the  deluge.     The  Hebrew  ac- 
count has  no  local  confirmations   of  the 
story.     When  Surippah  was  conquered,  in 
the  sixteenth  century  b.c.  or  earlier,  it  is 
called  in  the  record,  '*  the  city  of  the  ark. " 
Hasisadra  is,  like  Noah,  a  devout  man  ; 
and  the  Chaldean  deluge  is,  like  the  He- 
brew, a  punishment  for  gross  and  wide- 
spread sin.     Schrader  argued  to  attenuate 
this  statement,  but,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in 
the   spirit   of  a   partisan   rather   than   a 
judge.*     Tho  dimensions  of  the  ark  vary 
in  the  three  accounts  ;  and  on  the  varia- 
tions of  numerals  I  observe  elsewhere.     It 
may,  however,  be  observed  that  the  Baby- 
lonian   accotint,   which    presumably    was 
written  down  from  a  very  early  date,  and 
in  a  durable  form,  has  in  this  respect  a 
great   advantage   over   oral   transmission, 
which  is  most  of  all  dangerous  for  numer- 
ical statements.     The  inscription  describes 
a  regular  vessel  with  boatmen,  another  in- 
cident of  local  color.     The  accounts  curi- 
ously coincide  in  the  minute  point  that, 
both  inside  and  out,  the  ark  is  coated  with 
bitumen.      The  tablet  tells   us  that   not 
eight  only,  but  a  comparatively  large  num- 
ber of  persons  went  on  boaid.     The  Bible 
gives  forty  days  as  the  duration  of  the 
flood,  meaning  apparently  at  the  height. 
After  1 50  days  the  waters  all  abated.     The 
whole  duration  before  disappearance  is  a 
year  and  ten  days.f     The  tablet  allows 
only   seven   days  for  the  fulness  of  the 
flood.     On  the  seventh  day  all  storm  has 
ceased.      Hasisadra   then    sends  out  the 
bird.     The  ship  is  stranded  for  seven  days 
more  on  the  mountains  of  Nizir,  so  that 
the  total  term  mentioned  is  one  of  only 
fourteen   days.     Nizir  lies  away   to   the 
east,  far  from  the  site  of  Ararat  mentioned 
in  Genesis  ;  on  the  other  hand,|  the  pres- 
ent tradition  of  the  country  lands  the  atk 
at  a  site  farther  to  the  north,  and  nearer 
Ararat.     Again  as  to  the  birds.     In  Gen- 
esis Noah  sends  out  a  raven,  which  does 
not  return  ;  then  a  dove  three  times,  at 
intervals  of  seven  davs  :  on  the  third  oc- 
casion  the  dove  does  not  return.     The  in- 
scription'sends,   first,  a  dove,  which  re- 
turns, then  a  swallow,  which  returns,  and 
then   a    raven,   which   does   not    return. 

•  Vol.  i..  p.  49. 

t  Gen.  vii.,  11,  12,  13,  14,  17,  24. 

X  Smith,  p.  217. 
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Lastly,  in  the  Bible,  Noah  lives  after  the 
flood  for  850  years  ;  the  tablet  and  Bero- 
sas  both  assign  to  him,  together,  rather 
strangely,  with  his  daughter  and  the  helms- 
man,* that  translation  to  heaven  for  his 
piety  which  Genesis  gives  to  Enoch.  Be- 
fore translation,  he  was  visited  by  Izdabar, 
and  the  region  was  deemed  a  sacred  region. 

On  a  general  comparison  of  these  two 
profoundly  interesting  records,  the  result 
appears  to  be  that  in  what  is  circumstan- 
tial only  there  is  much  difference  along 
with  some  curious  resemblance  ;  but  in  the 
outline  of  the  fundamental  facts,  and  in 
the  moral  considerations  applicable,  they 
are  completely  at  one.  The  wickedness 
of  the  antediluvian  world,  the  Divine 
anger,  the  command  to  build,  the  use  of 
this  vehicle  of  escape,  and  the  erection  of 
an  altar  of  thanksgiving,  are  recorded 
alike  in  both.  We  have  no  right  to  as- 
sume that  either  of  the  accounts,  as  it 
stands,  is  contemporary  with  the  period  of 
the  flood.  The  point  in  which  the  Bible 
account  is  inferior,  is  the  absence  of  local 
coloring.  Yet  this,  so  far  from  impairing 
its  claim  to  our  acceptance,  appears  on  the 
contrary  to  accredit  it,  because  it  is  a 
feature  which,  given  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  there  was  reason  to  expect.  If, 
indeed,  we  ride  the  hobby  of  the  negative 
criticism,  the  Bible  account  bristles  every- 
where with  difiiculty.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  the  f  ramers  bhould  have  in  that  case 
departed  so  widely  from  the  inscription  in 
points  so  palpable  to  all  the  world,  or 
should  have  let  slip  the  local  color  with 
which  a  fabricator  or  late  relator  would  have 
been  forward  to  dress  up  his  narrative.  But 
if  we  take  Abraham,  with  his  ancestors  and 
his  posterity,  as  a  nomad  people,  religious 
and  of  simple  life  such  as  the  Bible  repre- 
sents them  ;  at  an  earlier  period  hanging 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  Babylonian  power, 
at  a  later  one  migratory  toward  the  West, 
it  was  natural  for  them  to  drop  the  local 
coloring  of  a  region  with  which  all  their 
relations  had  come  to  an  end  ;  and  this 
has  been  done,  not  in  the  case  of  the  flood 
only,  but  throughout  the  Abrahamic  nar- 
rative down  to  tne  entry  into  the  promised 
land. 

The  most  significant  difference  of  all  be- 
tween the  two  records  is  that  the  inscrip- 
tion is  based  upon  polytheism,  while  in  the 
Bible,  here  as  elsewhere,  all  is  based  upon 

*  Schrader,  i.  60. 


the  doctrine  of  one  God.  That  is  to  say, 
the  simpler  fotm  is  the  basis  of  the  Bible 
narrative,  and  the  simpler  form,  according 
to  the  generally  recognized  principle,  is 
that  nearest  the  source,  most  closely  akin 
to  the  occurrence  or  the  original  record. 
The  religion  of  Noah  agrees  with  that  of 
the  common  father,  Adam  ;  the  religion 
of  Hasisadra  has  departed  from  the  primi- 
tive belief,  and  exhibits  to  us  those  multi  • 
plied  and  deteriorated  images  of  the  deity 
which  human  infiimity  and  sin  had  intro- 
duced. 

While  Schrader  glances  at  the  period 
when  the  Babylonian  flood -legend  reached 
the  Hebrews  as  that  of  '^  the  prophetic 
narrator  of  early  Biblical  history,"  he  can- 
didly adds,  *'  I  am  led  to  the  obvious  con- 
clusion that  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted 
with  this  legend  at  a  much  earlier  period, 
and  that  it  is  far  from  impossible  that  they 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  these  and  the 
other  primitive  piyths  now  under  investi- 
gation as  far  back  as  in  the  time  of  their 
earlier  settlements  in  Babylonia,  and  that 
they  carried  these  stories  with  them  from 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees.*'  For  him  they  are 
all  myths  ;  the  original  invention  is  in 
Babylonia,  and  the  Hebrews  aro  early 
copyists.  For  others,  however,  they  are 
histories  ;  and  the  twin  versions  bear  testi- 
mony by  their  concurrence,  and  even  in 
some  respects  by  their  discrepancies,  to 
their  historical  character.  If  there  was  re- 
moulding, it  may  be  the  more  detailed  and 
circumstantial  narration  which  is  presump- 
tively entitled  to  the  credit  of  it ;  and  the 
Bible  story,  more  sparing  in  its  details, 
but  far  broader  and  more  direct  in  the  ter- 
rible lesson  it  conveys,  may  reasonably  be 
judged  to  have  come  down  from  the  source 
with  the  smallest  amount  of  variation  from 
the  original. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  translation  to 
heaven  of  Hasisadra,  the  Noah  of  the 
tablets,  is  in  curious  accordance  with  that 
far  larger  development  both  of  the  under- 
world and  of  the  future  state  which  marks 
alike  the  Babylonian  and  the  Egyptian 
systems  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  forms  an  interesting  but 
separate  subject  of  discussion. 

The  Hebrew  story  of  the  Deluge  has 
long  been  supported  by  a  diversity  of  tra- 
ditions among  nations  and  races  of  the 
world,  but  never  before  with  such  particu- 
larity, or  such  corroboration  in  the  sense 
and  to  the  extent  before  described.     But 
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thoagh  we  have  now  a  new  and  important 
witness  in  court  on  our  behalf,  yet  un- 
donbtedly,  if  the  narrative  be  provably 
nntrue,  the  tefttimony  of  both,  or  of  any 
nnmber  of  traditional  witnesses,  mast  fall 
to  the  ground. 

The  voice  of  natural  science  has  not 
been,  and  probably  is  not  at  present,  uni- 
form on  this  subject.  The  negative  has 
just  been  presented  to  the  world,  of  course 
with  great  ability,  and  also  in  a  sufficiently 
magisterial  form,  by  Professor  Huxley. 
He  conceives  that  Christian  theology  must 
stand  or  fall  with  the  historical  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  ;*  and,  as 
these  are  not  trustworthy,  the  consequence 
is  that  it  must  not  stand  but'  fall.  With 
this  proposition  I  have  here  nothing  to  do. 

Mr.  Huxley  selects  the  flood-story  for 
the  capital  article  of  his  indictment.  But 
he  treats  it  as  little  worthy  of  serious  no- 
tice. '*  It  is  difficult  to  persuade  serious 
scientific  inquirers  to  occupy  themselves  in 
any  way  with  the  Noacbian  deluge. *'f 
He  finds,  indeed,  a  sort  of  historic  nucleus 
for  a  partial  deluge  in  the  occasional  dcso- 
latin(r  floods  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.| 
But  be  it  partial  or  be  it  general,  he  ap- 
plies the  same  contemptuous  negative  doc- 
trine to  the  deluge  :  perhaps  most  of  all 
to  a  particularly  absurd  attempt  at  recon- 
ciliation, which  places  it  ''at  the  end  of 
the  glacial  epoch  !"§  I  am  far  from  in- 
tending to  enter  in  a  controversy  which  I 
have  no  capacity  to  handle.  Yet  I  may 
be  bold  enough  to  mention,  that,  while 
Mr.  Huxley  is  speaking  in  the  name  of 
science  at  large,  some  votaries  of  science 
hold  an  entirely  different  language.  More- 
over, that  the  idea  of  a  flood  was  not  thus 
summarily  dismissed  by  the  luminaries  of 
the  scientific  world  anterior  to  the  present 
day  ;  and  that  the  grounds  of  this  dismissal 
are  not  of  recent  discovery,  but  were  fully 
open  to  the  geologists  of  the  last  genera- 
tion. Quite  recently  the  doctrine  of  a 
deluge  has  been  maintained  by  Sir  J. 
Dawson,)  by  Mr.  Howorth,  and  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  (if  I  interpret  him 
aright),^  all  of  whom  are  surely  to  be  con- 
sidered as  '*  serious  scientific  inquirers." 

Mr.  Howorth,  in  his  learned  and  labori- 
ous work  on    *'  The   Mammoth   and  the 

•  Nindeenih  Century,  July.  1890,  p.  8. 
1  p  12  1  P  14  S  P.   13. 

I  "  Modem  Science  in  Bible  Lands,    p.  252. 
^  In   The    ScoUisk    Geographical    Magaiine, 
AprU.  1890. 


Flood,"  is  not  bound  by  any  snperstitious 
reverence  for  the  mere  text  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis  ;  for,  in  his  preface,*  he  casts 
aside  as  null  its  traditions  respecting  all 
that  preceded  the  creation  of  man.  He 
collects  largely  not  only  the  diluvial  tradi- 
tions of  so  many  races  and  countries,  but 
an  immense  mass  of  palsBontological  evi- 
dence, and,  having  laid  this  wide  ground 
for  his  induction  he  declares  that,  in  his 
judgment  the  whole  points  unmistakably 
*'  to  a  widespread  calamity,  involving  a 
flood  on  a  great  scale.  I  do  not  see  how 
the  historian^  the  archaeologist,  and  the 
palaeontologist  can  avoid  making  this  con- 
clusion in  future  a  prime  factor  in  their 
discussions,  and  I  venture  to  think  that 
before  long  it  will  be  accepted  as  unanswer- 
able, "f 

Moreover,  I  am  free  to  consider  history 

no  less  a  science,  though  a  less  determinate 
science,  than  geologv  or  biology  ;  and  I 
quote  in  conclusion  the  following  passage 
from  Lanormant,  which  follows  a  copious 
collection  of  testimonies  to  the  erudition 
of  a  deluge  in  almost  all  lands  :  • 

'*  La  longue  revue,  ^  laqnelle  nous  ve- 
nous de  nous  livrer,  nous  permit  d'affirmcr 
que  Ic  r6cit  du  deluge  est  une  tradition 
nniverselle  dans  tons  les  rameaux  de 
r humanity,  k  Pexception  toutefois  de  la 
race  noire.  Mais  un  souvenir  partout, 
aussi  precis  et  aussi  concordant,  ne  saurait 
etre  cclui  d'un  my  the  invent^  h  plaisir  ; 
aucun  mythe  religieux  ou  cosmogonique 
ne  pr^sente  ce  caractere  d' universality. 
C'est  necessairemcnt  le  souvenir  d*un 
evenement  reel  et  terrible,  qui  frappa  asscz 
puissammentrimagination  des  ancetres  de 
notre  espece  pour  n'6tre  jamais  oubli^  de 
leurs  descendants.  Ce  cataclysme  se  pro- 
duit  pr^s  du  berceaux  primitif  de  1' huma- 
nity."! 


•Pp.    ix..x.  tP-463. 

X  *•  Les  Origines  derffistoire.'*  pp.  489, 490. 
Second  edition,  1880.  "  The  long  review,  to 
which  we  have  jast  applied  onrselves,  war- 
rants onr  affirming  that  the  tale  of  the  Deluge 
is  a  nniversal  tradition  among  all  the  branches 
of  the  hnman  family,  excepting,  however,  the 
blacks.  Bat  a  remembrance  prevailing  every- 
where, so  precise  and  so  concordant,  cannot 
be  that  of  a  myth  arbitrarily  invented.  No 
religious  or  cosmogonio  myth  presents  snob  a 
character  ol  universality.  It  mast  of  neces- 
sity be  a  recollection  of  a  great  and  terrible 
ocoarrenoe.  which  impressed  the  imagination 
of  the  ancestors  of  onr  race  so  powerfully  as 
never  to  have  been  forgotten  by  their  descend- 
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UI. AS  TO  TdB  GREAT  DISPERSION. 

The  coDtents  of  the  Tenth  chapter  of 
Genesis  constitute  a  document  of  a  charac- 
ter altogether  extraordinary  :  for  example, 
in  the  two  following  particulars  :  First,  it 
is  without  parallel  in  toe  world.     Nowhere 
else  is  there  known  to  us  a  distinct  and 
detailed  endeavor  to  draw  downward  from 
a  single  source  the  multiplication  of  men 
in  the  earth  by  families,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  them  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Secondly,  this  account  containing  seventy- 
two  names  of  men  (to  which  more   arc 
added  in  connection  with  the  descent  of 
Abram  when  we  reach  chap.  xii. )  is  so  par- 
ticular, that  any  notion  of  its  transmission 
by  oidinary  means  may  appear  to  present 
much  difficulty.  Abram,  when  he  migrated 
westward,  came  from  a  country  which*  we 
now  know  to  have  possessed  in  his  time 
means  of  durable  record  ;  but,  as  the  head 
of  a  nomad  family,  ho  could  hardly  have 
carried  with  him  written  traditions:  and  a 
specific  narrative  of   this  kind,   like  the 
Greek  Catalogue  in  the'*  Iliad,"  present- 
ed  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  oral 
transmission    through     several,     perhaps 
many,  generations,  until  the  time  when 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  the  children 
of  Israel  to  have  acquired  the  art  of  writ- 
ing during  their  sojourn  in  Egypt.     The 
assisting  Providence  of  God  may  suggest 
itself  to  the  believing  mind  as  having  sup- 
plied the  needful  measure  of  that  aid  which 
Homer*  besought,  in  a  kindred  case,  from 
the  Muses.     But  the  document,   if  thus 
considered,  lays  a  certain  weight  upon  our 
faculty  of  belief,  and  even  offers  a  tempt- 
ing invitation  to  assault  from  those  who 
are  adversely  minded.     This  weight,  how- 
ever, is  converted  at  once  into  a  prop,  into 
a  buttress  which  well  and  stoutly  supports 
the  wall,  when   we  find  that  this  singular 
and,  so  to  speak,  exposed  tradition  has  re- 
ceived in  the  most  fundamental  and  vital 
points,  from  the  researches  of  philological 
and  of  historical  science,  striking  and,  we 
may  suppose,  conclusive  confirmation. 

The  foundation  of  the  arrangement  is 
the  threefold  division  of  the  human  race 
from  a  certain  period  of  its  history.  If 
such  a  division  actually  took  place,  we 
might  expect  to  find  the  traces  of  it  in  a 
threefold  division  of  language,  which  has 

ants.     That  cataclysm  took  place  at  a  spot 
near  the  primeval  cradle  of  humanity." 
♦  n.  ii.  484. 


an  unquestionable  relation  to  race  ;  and, 
conversely,  such  a  divarication  in  language 
proves  an  early  distribution  of  races  or  fam- 
ilies, from  which  it  took  its  origin.  With- 
out entering  into  details,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  Book  of  Genesis  associates 
the  distinctions  of  language  with  the  local 
dispersion  of  man  ;  and  it  is  now  known 
that,  in  days  antecedent  to  the  permanent 
bond  of  literature,  such  an  association  is 
agreeable  not  only  to  probability  but  to 
the  ascertained  laws  of  experience.  And 
now  we  find  that  comparative  philology, 
dealing  at  large  with  the  languages  of  the 
world,  has  resolved  them  into  that  very 
threefold  division  which  the  distribution 
of  man  according  to  Genesis  x.  into  three 
great  branches  anticipates  and  requires. 
Here  is  again  an  important  service  ren- 
dered by  modern  science  to  belief. 

It  is  true  that  the  Bible  (Gen.  xi.  1) 
speaks  of  language  as  originally  one,  and 
that  this  proposition  has  not  yet  been  gen- 
erally affirmed  by  philology.  Yet  the  way 
to  it  has  been  opened,  and  it  need  excite  no 
surprise  should  the  goal  be  soon  attained. 
Professor  Max  Mtiller,  I  believe,  says  there 
is  no  proof  that  the  Aryan,  Semitic,  and 
Turanian  families  of  language  had  inde- 
pendent beginnings  ;  that  radicals  existing 
in  all  the  three  can  be  traced  to  the  com- 
mon source,  and  that  even  the  grammars 
may  have  been  originally  one.  But  this 
subject  still  awaits  its  scientific  decision. 

The  Table  of  Peoples  presents  on  its  sur- 
face some  apparent  anomalies  ;  of  which, 
however,  a  rational  account  can  be  given, 
and  one  which  for  the  most  part  converts 
them  into  evidences  in  its  favor.  For  in- 
stance, the  Hamitic  portion  presents  to  us 
out  of  a  total  of  thirty  names  no  less  than 
eighteen  which  are  plural  words,  and  which 
are  therefore  national  or  tribal,  while  only 
two  of  the  same  class  are  found  in  the  rest 
of  the  account.  But  this  seems  upon  con- 
sideration to  illustrate  what  we  know  from 
history  ;  namely,  that  the  Hamitic  races 
exhibited  the  most  precocious  develop- 
ment^ and  set  up  the  earliest  known  civili- 
zations of  the  world,  those  of  Babylonia 
and  of  Egypt. 

Again  :  the  Cushite  stock,  after  its  reg- 
ular order  is  arrested  in  ver.  7  of  the  chap- 
ter, jumps  as  it  were  down  to  Nimrod  in 
8-10.  But  he  is  the  only  person  in  the 
Table  who  is  described  as  founding  a  king- 
dom, and  his  position  has  a  great  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Izdubar  in  the  Assyrian 
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TabletA,  with  whom   he  is  identified  by 
Mr.  George  Smith. 

Again,  as  Sbem,  Ham,  and  Japheth  are 
four  times  mentioned  together,  and  inva- 
liably  in  this  order,  it  seems  to  follow  nat- 
urally that  this  is  the  order  of  their  ages. 
In  ch.  X.,  however,  their  descendants  are 
set  out  in  the  inverse  order,  and  Japheth 
takes  precedence.  But  this  also,  upon  re- 
flection, may  seem  to  be  quite  natural. 
Migration  was  largely  connected  with  con- 
siderations of  space  and  food.  It  may  be 
that  the  younger  had  to  give  place  to  the 
elder,  and  that  the  children  of  Japheth  had 
on  this  account  to  be  the  first  in  moving 
from  the  common  centre. 
^  Further  :  in  the  Japhetic  line  the  gene- 
alogy wholly  stops  with  the  next  genera- 
tion but  one,  whereas  it  is  continued  far- 
ther, not  only  in  the  Semitic  line,  which 
had  to  be  connected  with  Abram,  but  also 
in  the  Hamitic,  by  the  mention  of  Nimrod 
and  of  the  Philistines.  This,  however, 
seems  perfectly  natural  if  the  line  of 
Japheth,  as  is  probable,  moved  the  first, 
and,  as  is  manifest,  went  the  farthest  so 
as  to  be  out  of  sight  of  the  narrator,  while 
the  descendants  of  Shem  and  Ham  re 
mained  locally  in  contact  with  each  other. 
Knobel*  has  observed  that  in  each  of  the 
three  branches  the  enumeration  begins 
with  those  who  travelled  to  the  greatest 
distance  from  the  common  centre  (which 
is  taken  by  him  to  be  near  Mount  Ararat), 
and  accordingly  the  Japhetites  are  reck- 
oned from  the  northwest,  the  Semites  from 
the  southeast,  and  Hamttes  from  the  south- 
west. J  nst  as  in  the  case  of  the  Homeric 
Catalogue,!  this  methodical  arrangement 
probably  gave  great  assistance  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  first  recorder. 

Knobel  has  discussed  with  great  minute- 
ness and  care  the  particular  names  of  the 
recital,  and  he  traces  them  to  their  historic 
seats ;  as  has  Bishop  Browne,  in  the 
**  Speaker's  Commentary."  Some  ex- 
amples may  be  given.  The  Japhetites  are 
those  (Japhah)  of  fair  complexion.  They 
take  to  the  isles  or  coast-lands,  |  the  sea- 
ward countries  of  the  north  and  west. 
Uere  we  meet  them  in  the  Cimmerians  and 
CimbrL  Ashkenaz,  the  son  of  Gomer,  is 
found  in   Scandinavia, §   the   Scangia  of 


*  •*  VOlkertafel    der    Genesis.** 
1850,  p.  U. 

*  *  Jnventus  Mnndi,"  p.  407. 
See  Bevised  Version,  z.  5. 
Koobel,  ibid,,  pp.  35,  7. 
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Jornandus,  the  chief  seat  of  the  German 
stock.  Another  route  is  marked  in  the 
same  direction  by  Ascania,*  in  Asia 
Minor,  a  name  found  at  various  points  of 
that  region.  Knobel  thinks  there  is  a  trace 
of  the  Teutonic  race  in  Teuthras,  a  name 
found  on  both  sides  in  the  war  of  the 
Iliad  f  He  proceeds  with  the  list  of 
Japhetites  as  follows.  Riphath,  he  thinks, 
is  traced  in  the  Carpathian  country,  To- 
garma  in  Armenia,  Magog  in  the  Slavs, 
Madai  in  the  Medes,  Javan  in  the  laonea 
or  lonians,  Elisa  in  ^olians,  Tarshish  in 
the  Tursenoi,  Klttim  in  the  Chitians  of  Cy- 
prus, Dodanim  in  the  Dardanians,  Tubal 
in  the  Iberians,  Meshech  in  the  Meschi  or 
Moschi,  Tiras  in  the  Thracians  (Thrax  or 
Thras).J  Some  among  these  particular 
interpretations — for  instance,  that  given 
to  Elisa — may  be  untenable.  Bishop 
Browne  §  sets  out  the  various  opinions 
that  have  been  held,  mostly  without  de- 
claring a  preference.  It  is  not,  however, 
the  accuracy  of  each  particular  identifica- 
tion, nor  even  of  every  particular  item  of 
the  text,  but  the  principles  of  the  general 
arrangement,  and  the  large  number  of 
cases  reasonably  clear,  whidb  give  the  sub- 
ject its  importance. 

The  Semitic  and  Hamitic  branches  offer 
less  difficulty  to  the  investigator.  No  part 
is  more  satisfactory  than  that  which  relates 
to  the  nations  of  Palestine,  and  to  the 
names  of  Canaan,  Sidon,  and  Heth,  where 
every  particular,  known  to  us  fiom  inde- 
pendent history  or  tradition,  supports,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge,  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner  the  trustworthiness  of  the  record.  * 
Speaking  generally,  perhaps  no  one  can 
go  farther  than  Knobel  in  the  work  of 
identification.  His  treatise  is  of  consider- 
able authority,  and  is  of  the  greater  value 
because  he  does  not  belong  to  the  school 
of  conservative  criticism. 

IV. AS  TO   THK  8INAITIC  JOURNEY. 

In  his  **  Modem  Science  in  Bible 
Lands,^'  Sir  J.  Dawson  has  examined,  with 
elaborate  care,  first  the  dwelling-place  of 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  and  their  probable 
route  from  it  until  they  cross  the  Ram 
Suph  ;  and  then,  still  more  particularly, 
the  account  of  their  journe^ings  beyond 
the  Red  Sea.     Thus  he  thinjcs  that  they 

♦  Knobel,  Revised  Version,  p.  39. 
V.  705,  and  vi.  13. 
Pp.  53,  60,  71.  77,  81,  95,  117,  123. 
**  Speaker's  Ck)mm.  Genesis* '  in  ha. 
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had  crossed  at  a  point,*  now  forming  part 
of  the  Bitter  Lakes  of  the  istbmas,  but 
then  a  part  of  the  Ked  Sea  itself,  which 
was  fed  in  ancient  times  by  a  branch  of 
the  Nile  flowing  eastward. f  Yam  Suph, 
or  sea  of  weeds,  is  the  name  given  to  it  in 
the  Bible.J 

Beyond  the  Ked  Sea,  and  onward  to 
the  Sinaitic  region,  the  country  has  been 
surveyed  by  officers  of  the  British  Ord- 
nance. All  the  instruments  of  modern 
science  have  been  employed  ;  the  results 
have  been  published  on  a  large  scale  ;  and 
the  efi^ect,  as  reported  by  Sir  J.  Dawson, 
has  been  *'  entire  agreement  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  party  on  essential  points  ;"§ 
and  the  ascertainment  of  such  complete 
coincidence  of  the  actual  features  of  the 
country  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Mosaic  narrative,  as  to  prove  it  to  be  a 
contemporary  record  of  the  events  to 
which  it  relates.) 

The  route  pursued  down  the  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  then  to  the  eastward, 


was  peculiar,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  dic- 
tated by  a  combination  of  strategical  con- 
siderations with  those  which  concerned  the 
subsistence  of  the  people,  and  especially 
the  supply  of  water.  The  local  indications 
are  on  this  account  all  the  more  remark- 
able. It  is  not  possible,  without  exceeding 
the  limits  proper  for  the  present  observa- 
tions, to  convev  the  full  force  of  the  evi- 
dence  which  shows  how  the  stamp  of  Egypt 
was  impressed  both  upon  the  Israelites 
themselves,  and  upon  the  narrative  in  Ex- 
odus of  their  escape  ;  inasmuch  as  it  de- 
pends on  the  details  of  measurement,  at- 
mosphere. Water-supply,  and  other  physi- 
cal circumstances,  and  their  relation  to  the 
Mosaic  narrative.  The  conclusions  reached 
have  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  proofs  of 
a  Divine  revelation  through  the  Scriptures, 
but  they  are  of  great  historical  importance 
in  establishing  the  credit  of  the  Book,  and 
its  contemporaneous  character  as  to  the 
substance  of  its  contents. — Good  Wards. 
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In  a  paper  which  appeared  in  this  Re« 
view  in  September  1889,  I  drew  the  at- 
tention of  its  readers  to  the  subject  of  the 
communicability  to  man  of  the  diseases  of 
animals  consumed  as  food,  and  I  gave  a 
resume  of  the  evidence  which  had  accumu- 
lated in  proof  of  the  position  maintained 
by  the  leading  scientific  authorities  in  every 
country,  as  to  the  risk  of  the  virus  of 
specific  maladies  being  conveyed  by  the 
ingestion  of  affected  meat.  The  import- 
ance of  the  inquiry  centres  in  the  question 
of  the  transmissibility  of  tuberculosis,  be- 
cause not  only  is  this  the  most  frequent 
morbific  condition  in  cattle,  and  the  most 
destructive  to  human  life — being  account- 
able for  nearly  half  the  deaths  between  the 
marriageable  ages  of  fifteen  to  thirty- five 
years  in  Great  Britain,  and  for  one-fifth  of 
the  enUre  mortality  —  but  also  because 
Koch's  brilliant  discovery  of  the  bacillus 
has  set  at  rest  all  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  malady,  and  as  to  the  question  of  its 
identity  in  man  and  the  lower  animals.     No 

*  P.  389.  f  P.  392.  t  P.  404. 

§  Pp.  371,  406.  I  P.  407. 


subject  has  more  uninterruptedly  engaged 
the  attention  of  pathologists  during  the 
past  twelve  months,  or  is  more  likely  to 
lead  to  results  of  the  greatest  practical  im- 
portance :  it  has  been  discussed  in  the  leg- 
islative assemblies  of  Europe  and  America, 
with  a  view  to  the  settlement  of  the  mani- 
fold difficulties,  legal  and  scientific,  by 
which  it  is  surrounded  ;  and  public  atten- 
tion having  been  thoroughly  roused  to  the 
gravity  of  the  issues  at  stake,  their  solution 
is  imperatively  demanded  in  the  interests 
alike  of  the  large  and  important  classes 
engaged  in  the  supply  of  food  to  our 
markets,  and  the  immeasurably  larger  and 
more  important  classes  engaged  in  its  con- 
sumption. 

The  links  in  the  chain  of  scientific  evi- 
dence, based  upon  experiments  conducted 
through  a  series  of  years,  may  be  thus  for- 
mulated :  (1)  Tuberculosis  is  caused  by  a 
minute  vegetable  organism,  the  bacillus  ; 

(2)  this  organism  is  identical  in  man  and 
the  lower  animals,  any  slight  apparent 
difference    being   purely    morphological  ; 

(3)  the  disease  is  communicable  from  cat- 
tle to  the  human  subject ;  (4)  one  of  the 
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most  frequent  methods  of  this  communica- 
bility  is  the  ingestion  of  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals specifically  affected  ;  and  (5)  the  or- 
dinary modes  of  cooking  do  not  destroy 
the  bacillus,  and  have  absolutely  no  effect 
upon  the  spores  which  are  the  chief  means 
of  its  propagation. 

As  regards  the  first  premiss,  Koch  says  : 

In  the  experiments  made  with  pure  cnl- 
tnres.  taberde  bacilli  only,  freed  from  all' 
oontamination  'with  the  original  morbid  prod- 
nets,  can  have  been  the  cause  of  tuberoolosis. 
That  proves  the  truth  of  the  proposition  that 
it  is  an  infective  malady,  depending  on  the 
presence  of  the  bacilli.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  they  are  one  cause  of  it.  but  that  other 
things  may  also  have  the  power  of  inducing 
it.  This  statement  is  erroneous  because,  in 
all  cases  of  true  tuberculosis,  the  bacilli  are 
present,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  appear 
further  proves  that  they  stand  to  the  disease 
in  the  position  of  cause. 

And  in  an  *'  Address  on  Bacteriological 

Research,"  delivered  a  few  weeks  ago  at 

the  Berlin  International  Medical  Congress, 

he  states  : 

In  another  important  fundamental  question 
also  the  conditions  are  much  clearer  and  sim- 
pler than  before,  that  is  to  say*  with  regard 
to  the  proof  of  the  causal  relation  between 
pathogenic  bacteria  and  the  infectious  dis- 
eases connected  therewith.  The  idea  that 
micro-organisms  must  be  the  cause  of  infec- 
tious diseases  was  early  expressed  by  several 
leading  spirits,  but  the  general  opinion  could 
not  bring  itself  to  accept  the  notion,  and 
showed  itself  very  sceptical  with  regard  to 
the  first  discoveries  in  this  domain.  All  the 
more  was  it  desirable  in  the  first  cases  to 
prove  on  irrefutable  grounds  that  the  micro- 
organisms  found  in  an  infectious  disease  are 
actually  the  cause  of  that  disease.  At  one 
time  the  objection  was  always  brought  for- 
ward that  there  was  nothing  more  than  an  ac- 
cidental coincidence  between  the  disease  and 
the  micro-organisms  ;  that  the  latter  did  not 

Elay  the  part  of  dangerous  parasites  but  of 
armless  guests,  which  found,  in  the  diseased 
organs,  conditions  of  life  which  were  wanting 
in  healthy  bodies.  Many,  while  acknowledg- 
ing the  pathogenic  properties  of  the  bacteria, 
believed  it  possible  that,  under  the  influence 
of  the  morbid  process,  micro-organisms,  acci- 
dentally or  constantly  present,  which  were 
otherwise  harmless,  became  converted  into 
pathogenic  bacteria.  If,  however,  it  can  be 
proved,  first,  that  the  parasite  is  met  with  in 
each  individual  case  of  the  particular  disease 
and  under  conditions  which  correspond  to  the 
pathological  changes  and  the  clinical  course 
of  the  disease;  secondly,  that  in  no  other  dis- 
ease is  it  found  as  an  accidental  non-patho- 
logical guest ;  and.  thirdly,  that  if  completely 
isolated  from  the  body,  and  cultivated  in 
pure  culture  with  sufficient  frequency,  it  can 
reproduce  the  disease,  then  it  can  no  longer 
be  considered  an  accidental  accompaniment, 


but  in  that  case  no  other  relation  between  the 
parasite  and  the  disease  can  be  admitted  than 
that  the  parasite  is  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

This  proof  has  now  been  furnished  in  the 
fullest  measure  with  regard  to  a  number  of 
infectious  diseases,  such  as  anthrax,  tuber- 
culosis, erysipelas,  tetanus,  and  many  diseases 
of  animals,  generally  all  those  diseases  which 
are  communicable  to  animals.  At  the  same 
time  it  has  farther  been  shown  that  in  all  the 
cases  in  which  the  constant  and  exclusive  oo- 
currence  of  bacteria  in  an  infectious  disease 
has  been  established,  they  never  behave  as' 
accidental  guests,  but  like  the  bacteria  al- 
ready certainly  known  to  be  pathogenic.  We 
are,  therefore,  fully  warranted  in  affirming 
that,  even  if  only  the  first  two  requirements 
of  the  proof  are  fulfilled,  that  is  to  say,  if  the 
constant  and  exclusive  occturrence  of  the  para- 
site is  established,  the  causal  connection  be- 
tween parasite  and  disease  is  validly  proved. 

Dr.  Fleming,  late  principal  veterinary 
surgeon  to  the  British  Army,  quoting  this 
dictum  of  the  greatest  of  bacteriologists, 
adds  : 

From  his  researches  Koch  concludes  that 
the  presence  of  bacilli  in  tiie  tubercular 
masses  constitutes  not  only  a  concomitant  fact 
in  the  process,  but  that  it  is  the  cause— a 
cause  which  had  hitherto  been  only  suspected, 
and  which  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  vege- 
table parasite. 

In  his  evidence  in  the  Glasgow  case, 
which  has  been  aptly  designated  *'  epoch- 
making"  in  this  country,  Dr.  Coats,  the 
pathologist  to  the  Infirmary  in  that  city, 
atated  :* 

I  go  on  the  footing  that  the  bacillus  is  the 
agent  of  the  disease,  not  only  in  bovine  tuber- 
culosis, but  also  in  man  ;  and  that  in  an  ani- 
mal that  is  tuberculous  the  distribution  of 
the  bacillus  is  very  difficult  to  determine,  and 
quite  beyond  the  possibility  of  thorough  de- 
tection. 

In  the  samo  inquiry,  Professor  Mc- 
Fadyean,  lecturer  in  pathology  in  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College  of  Edinburgh, 
said  that  it  was  conclusively  proved  that 
the  bacillus  is  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  have  the  disease 
without  it.  rrofessor  McCall,  inspector 
for  the  Privy  Council  for  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Ani- 
mals) Act,  deposed  that  it  is  the  specific 
organism  which  produces  the  malady,  and 
that  there  can  be  no  tuberculosis  without 
the  previous  presence  of  the  bacillus  ;  and 
SherifiE  Berry,  in  delivering  judgment,  said: 


*  "  Proceedings  at  Trial  at  the  instance  of 
the  Glasgow  Local  Authority  against  Hugh 


Gouper  and  Charles  Moore. 
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I  take  it  to  be  established  by  tlte  evidence 
as  now  the  accepted  view  of  most  scientific 
men  who  have  investigated  the  subject,  that 
the  disease  known  as  tubercnlosis  is  not  only 
accompanied,  but  caused,  by  a  minute  specific 
organism,  the  bacillus  ;  and  that  this  bacillus 
in  the  tuberculosis  of  oxen  and  some  other 
lower  animals  is  the  same  as  that  which  is 
found  in  the  human  subject. 

The  Department  Comtnittee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  appointed  by  the  Lord 
President  in  1888  to  inquire  into  the  sub- 
ject, reported  (§  21)that — 

the  bacillus  has  been  proved  to  enter  the 
body  and  kill  the  animal  by  causing  the 
growth  of  tubercles  in  the  following  ways  : 
(1)  by  inhalation,  into  the  air-passages  ;  (2) 
by  swallowing,  into  the  alimentary  or  diges- 
tive system  ;  (3)  by  direct  introduction  into 
the  subcutaneous  or  submucous  tissues  by 
means  of  a  scratch  or  cut.  It  is  also  supposed 
to  be  directly  transmitted  by  (4)  heredity. 

And  at  the  Congress  on  Tuberculosis 
held  at  Paris  in  the  same  year,*  and  at- 
tended by  three  hundred  of  the  leading 
European  experts,  the  meeting  was  prac- 
tically unanimous  as  to  the  bacillus  being 
the  sole  causal  agent.  This  poiut  being 
held  as  established,  the  President,  M. 
Chauveau,  traced  the  various  steps  by 
which  the  identity  of  human  and  bovine 
tuberculosis  had  been  shown  :  of  this 
identity,  he  said,  there  could  no  longer  be 
any  doubt,  and  it  was  necessary  to  reckon 
with  the  fact,  and  with  all  the  consequences 
that  it  entailed.  There  was  but  one  single 
malady,  one  single  virus  attaching  itself 
to  the  human  and  the  bovine  species,  and 
capable  of  passing  from  one  to  the  other. 
They  were  therefore  compelled  to  admit 
that  the  milk  and  flesh  of  the  latter  might 
be  a  source  of  danger  to  man.  When 
that  opinion  was  first  pronounced  in  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  on  the  17th  of 
November,  1868,  there  was  a  great  outcry 
against  the  imprudent  individual  who,  on 
the  strength  of  laboratory  experiments, 
dared  to  bring  forward  such  alarming 
views. 

But  things  [continued  M.  Chauveau]  have 
changed  since  then  :  the  opinion  has  made 
progress,  and  now,  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  the  authorities  are  seeking  to  devise 
measures  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  tuber- 
culosis by  means  of  the  flesh  and  milk  of 
affected  animals. 

A  few  months  later  an  official  report 

♦  Compt€3  rendus  d  MSmoires  du  Congres  pour 
Vitude  d<s  la  Tuberctdoae  chez  Vhomme  el  ka  Am- 
maux.    Paris,  1888. 
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was  made  to  the  New  York  Board  of 
Health  by  the  pathologists  to  the  Depart- 
ment,* adopting  the  resolutions  passed  at 
the  Paris  Congiess  as  being  the  logical  de- 
ductions from  facts  ascertained  by  direct 
experiment.  And  an  inquiry  instituted  by 
the  North  of  Ireland  branch  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  and  carried  out  by 
Drs.  Burden,  Lindsay,  Strahan,  and  Col- 
well,  resulted  in  a  report  which  was  unani- 
mously accepted  by  the  branch  in  Decem- 
ber last,  endorsing  the  view  that  the 
identity  of  the  malady  and  of  its  cause  in 
man  and  the  lower  animals  had  been  estab- 
lisihcd  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  any 
difference  in  the  size  or  growth  of  the 
bacillus  being  due  solely  to  change  of  me- 
dium. 

We  have  then  a  concensus  of  opinion  as 
to  the  causation  of  the  class  of  diseases 
known  as  tuberculosis,  and  as  to  its  abso- 
lute identity  in  man  and  animals.  The 
importance  of  these  considerations  will  be 
more  fully  appreciated  when  we  consider 
that  they  form  the  basis  upon  which  our 
hopes  must  be  founded  for  the  arrest  of  its 
ravages  ;  and  these  hopes  are  now  begin- 
ning to  be  realized.  In  the  address  already 
quoted  Koch  communicates  a  fact  of  the 
utmost  value  to  sulferint;  humanity  that, 
moved  by  theso  arguments,  he  has  devoted 
his  attention,  since  his  discovery  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus,  to  seeking  substances 
which  could  be  used  therapeutically,  by 
hindering  the  growth  of  the  bacillus  in  the 
animal  body. 

More  than  this  [he  says]  a  remedy  cannot 
do.  It  is  not  necessary,  as  has  often  been 
erroneously  asserted*  that  the  bacteria  should 
be  killed  in  the  body  :  in  order  to  render 
them  harmless  there  it  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
their  growth  and  multiplication. 

He  has  discovered  many  substances  which 
will  check  their  growth  in  a  test-tube,  but 
until  recently  none  which  will  effect  this 
in  the  body  of  an  animal.  But  he  is  now 
able  to  announce  : 

I  have  at  last  hit  upon  a  substance  which 
has  the  power  of  preventing  the  growth  uf 
tubercle  bacilli  not  only  in  a  test  tube,  but 
also  in  the  animal  body.  All  experiments  in 
tuberculosis  are  of  very  long  duration  ;  my 
researches  on  this  substance,  therefore,  al- 
though they  have  already  occupied  me  for 
nearly  a  year,  are  not  yet  completed,  and  I 
can  only  say  this  much  about  them,  that 
guinea-pigs  which,  as  is  well-known,  are  ex- 
traordinary susceptible  to  tuberculosis,  if  ex- 


*  New  York  Me^^oal  Becord,  xxxv.  648. 
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posed  to  the  inflaenoe  of  this  substance,  cease 
to  react  to  the  inoculation  of  tnbercoloas 
vims,  and  that  in  guinta-pigs  suffering  from 
general  tubereuUms^  even  to  a  hig'k  degree  the 
morbid  process  can  be  brought  completely  to  A 
siandstiU,  without  the  body  being  in  any  way  in- 
juriously afftded.  From  these  researches  T, 
in  the  mean  time,  do  not  draw  any  farther 
oonclnsions  than  that  the  possibility  of  ren- 
dering pathogenic  bacteria  in  the  living  body 
harmless  withont  injury  to  the  latter,  which 
has  hittierto  been  justly  doubted,  has  thereby 
been  established.  Should,  however,  the 
hopes  based  on  these  researches  be  fulfilled 
in  the  future,  and  should  we  succeed  in  the 
case  of  one  bacterial  infectious  disease  in 
making  ourselves  masters  of  the  microscopic 
but  hitherto  victorious  enemy  in  the  human 
body,  then  it  will  soon  alto  be  possible,  I  have 
no  doubt,  to  obtain  the  same  result  in  the 
case  of  other  diseases.  This  opens  up  an  oft- 
promised  field  of  work,  with  problems  which 
are  worthy  to  be  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
national competition  of  the  noblest  kind.  To 
give  even  now  some  encouragement  to  further 
researches  in  this  direction  was  the  sole  and 
only  reason  why  I,  departing  from  my  usual 
custom,  have  made  a  communication  on  a  re- 
search which  is  not  yet  completed. 

The  next,  and  from  a  practical  point  of 
Tiew  the  most  important,  issne  is  as  to  its 
commnnicability  by  alimentation.  In  my 
earliest  papers  on  the  subject,  written  ten 
years  ago.  I  adduced  abundant  scientific 
•evidence  in  support  of  such  transmissi- 
bility  ;  further  experimental  proof  has 
since  been  freely  forthcoming  at  the  hands 
of  Toiissaint,  Galtier,  Peuch,  Nocard, 
Ailong,  and  other  pathologists,  and  it  has 
now  received  the  sanction  of  a  legal  de- 
cision. In  the  Glasgow  case  already  re- 
ferred to,  in  which  the  carcases  of  a  bul- 
3ook  and  cow,  apparently  only  locally 
affected,  were  condemned  as  unfit  for  food, 
"Sheriff  Berry  stated  that 

the  view  that  tuberculosis  is  communicable 
from  one  of  the  lower  animals  to  man  must, 
as  the  evidence  shows,  be  considered  an  estab- 
lished scientific  fact.  .  .  .  Whether  ingestion 
%>e  or  be  not  the  commonest  way  in  which  the 
disease  is  communicated,  it  must  certainly  be 
regarded  as  one  mode  of  its  communication. 

This  ruling,  which  rejected  meat  as  unfit 
that  had  hitherto  been  freely  sold  in  open 
market,  was  based  not  only  on  the  evi- 
deuce  adduced  at  the  trial,  but  on  the  re- 
port of  the  Depaitmental  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  with  regard  to  which 
the  Sheriff  said  : 

My  immediate  object  in  referring  to  it  is 
for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  conclusion 
that  tuberculous  disease  is  communicable  by 
ingestion.  If  it  were  not  so  communicable 
the  view  of  the  Committee  would  have  no 


foundation  to  support  it.  I  take  it,  however, 
that  there  really  is  little  dispute  on  the  point. 
It  was  admitted  on  the  part  of  counsel  for  the 
defence  that  the  disease  may  be  communicated 
by  the  drinking  of  milk,  and,  if  that  be  so, 
it  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  it  cannot  be 
communicated  by  the  eating  of  flesh.  In- 
deed,  we  need  not  look  further  than  the  prac- 
tice of  condemning  the  meat  of  tuberculous 
animals  as  hitherto  practised  in  Glasgow  and 
elsewhere  in  order  to  see  that  the  transmissi- 
bility  of  the  disease  by  ingestion  has  long 
been  recognized.  Except  on  the  footiug  that 
the  meat  was  the  medium  of  the  transmission 
of  the  disease,  it  would  be  unnecessary  and 
wasteful  to  exclude  from  the  food  supply  the 
carcases  of  animals  which  had  suffered  from 
tuberculosis.  .  .  .  These  diseases  are  wide- 
spread and  varied  in  form,  and  entail  veiy 
grave  consequences.  They  still  contribute 
too  largely  to  the  mortality,  besides  involving 
much  suffering  and  distress  even  in  oases 
where  fatal  consequences  do  not  ensue,  and 
unless  the  evidence  of  men  of  high  scientific 
authority  is  to  be  disregarded,  one  of  the 
means  by  which  they  are  propagated  is  the  con- 
sumption of  meat  of  tuberculous  animals.* 

This  judgment,  which  will  doubtless 
have  very  important  and  widespread 
results,  based  upon  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  by  the  Privy  Council  inquiry,  and  by 
the  report  of  the  Paris  Congress,  has  been 
amply  justified  by  the  results  of  experi- 
mental investigation  at  the  hands  of  physi- 
ologists of  sncli  eminence  as  Elebs,  Wood- 
head,  Chauveau,  Villemin,  Cornil,  and 
Klein,  so  that,  in  the  words  of  the 
Lancet,  *'the  teachings  of  experimental 
pathology  are  positive  on  the  point."! 

The  majority  of  these  experiments  in- 
deed go  to  show  conclusively  that  the  dis- 
ease is  commuuicable  by  ingestion  with 
great  facility,  and  the  probability  is  that 
this  is  a  much  more  frequent  method  of 
infection  than  that  of  iuhalation.  The 
manner  in  which  the  bacillus  operates  as 
the  medium  of  transmissibility  has  now 
been  clearly  demonstrated,  for  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  minute  organism  resists 
the  process  of  ordinary  cooking,  and  its 
vitality  is  unaffected  by  the  fluids  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  Tonssaint  many  years 
ago  produced  the  malady  in  cattle  by  feed- 
injc  them  with  the  juice  expressed  from  a 
steak  of  a  tuberculous  ox  cooked  so  as  to 
be  slightly  underdone  ;  and  the  experi- 
ments of  Gerlachand  Johne  on  animals  fed 
with  cooked  tuberculous  flenh  resulted  in 
the  conveyance  of  the  infection  in  twenty- 
two  per  cent.     The  Privy  Council  Com- 

*  Glasgow  case,  pp.  410,  413. 
f  May  3,  1890. 
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mittee  formulated  tho  conclasion  '*  that 
the  ordinary  methods  of  cooking  are  often 
insufficient  to  destroy  the  bacilli  buried 
in  the  interior  of  the  limbs." 

It  seems  that  the  life  of  the  baoillns  [to 
quote  Sheriff  Berry  *s  judgment  onoe  more]  may 
be  destroyed  by  exposure  to  a  temperature 
considerably  under  the  boiling  point  of  water, 
provided  the  exposure  is  for  a  lengthened 
period  ;  but  a  large  portion  of  cooked  meat  is 
used  for  food  without  having  been  subjected 
to  the  action  of  a  high  temperature  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  and,  in  the  case  of  roast- 
ed meat  in  particular,  it  is  often  eaten  under- 
done, with  the  juices  little  affected  by  the  ac- 
tion of  heat.  Besides  this,  one  mode  in  which 
bacilli  are  propagated  is  by  spores,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  scientific  men  the  spores,  like  the 
8e«%ds  of  vegetables,  are  less  easily  affected  by 
heat  than  their  parent  bacilli.  Consequently 
the  spores  may  survive  an  amount  of  cooking 
which  would  be  fatal  to  the  bacilli  themselves. 
The  evidence  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  not  be  proper  to  trust  to  cooking  as 
a  sufficient  protection.  ...  I  have  been 
deeply  sensible  of  the  responsibility  of  con- 
demning as  unfit  for  food  meat  which  under 
the  practice  hitherto  followed  in  Glasgow, 
and  still  observed  in  various  large  towns  of 
England,  would  apparently  have  been  allowed 
to  pass  out  for  consumption.  That  practice, 
however,  I  am  led  to  think,  is  attended  with 
ganger  to  the  public  health. 

Professor  M*Fadyean  stated  before  the 
Privy  Council  Commission  that  cooking 
can  never  be  relied  on  as  a  sufficient 
preventive  ;  ordinary  cooking  is  insuffi- 
cient to  destroy  the  bacilli,  and  utterly 
incompetent  to  affect  their  spores  which 
require  a  much  higher  temperature  to 
become  devitalized  ;  and  all  evidence 
shows  that  the  usual  cooking  of  joints  of 
beef  and  other  parts  is  not  sufficient  to 
raise  them  even  to  160  degrees,  the  tem- 
perature at  which  blood  coagulates,  and 
therefore  insufficient  to  destroy  the  bacil- 
lus ;  and  Sir  Chailes  Cameron,  Mr.  Lin- 
gard,  and  Professor  M^Cali^  experts  of  the 
highest  authority,  examined  on  the  same 
occasion,  confirmed  this  opinion.  The 
medical  officers  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  their  last  report  concur  in  the 
tenacity  with  which  the  spores  resist  all 
destructive  agencies,  to  the  extent  indeed 
that  no  known  process  is  competent  to  de- 
piive  them  of  vitality  ;  and  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  North  of  Ireland  branch  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  state  that  the 
heat  to  which  the  inside  of  a  large  roast 
is  raised  is  insufficient  to  destroy  infec- 
tivity.  The  growth  of  a  bacillus  may  be 
arrested  at  a  temperature  below  82  de- 


grees,  but  it  docs  not  die  :  it  can  be  slow- 
ly killed  by  being  subjected  for  several 
weeks  to  a  temperature  of  107*5  degrees, 
and  dies  if  exposed  to  boiling  point  for 
half  an  hour  ;  but  a  shorter  exposuie  to 
tnis  heat  fails  as  a  baciliicide,  for  in  sixty- 
two  experiments  with  tuberculous  flesh 
soaked  in  boiling  water  for  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes,  positive  results  as  to  infection  by 
feeding  were  produced  in  thirty-five  per 
cent.  So  great  indeed  is  the  vitality  of 
the  bacillus  that  Eoch  stil  obtained  the 
active  microbe  after  conveying  it  through 
thirty-four  generations  of  culture,  for  a 
time  extending  over  twenty-two  months  : 
and  the  spores,  the  Committee  add,  are 
far  more  tenacious  of  life. 

That  the  bacillus  resists  the  actio  n  of  the 
gastric  juice  and  other  fluids  ofi  the  ali- 
mentary canal  was  first  demonst  tited  by 
MM.  Strauss  and  Wurtz,  and  later  investi- 
gations have  confirmed  the  results  at  which 
they  arrived.  Dr.  Coats,  the  pathologist 
to  the  Royal  Western  Infirmary  of  Glas- 
gow, says  :  '*  That  the  juices  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  are  proved  not  to  be  fatal  to 
the  bacillus  is  shown  by  the  frequency  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  intestines  following  tu- 
berculosis of  the  lungs."  Indeed,  it  is 
self-evident  that  if  the  specific  infection 
be  caused  by  feeding  animals  with  tuber- 
culous flesh,  as  has  been  repeatedly  proved, 
the  bacilli  must  have  Leen  unaffected  by 
these  fluids.  The  Blue-book  issued  by  the 
Departmental  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  1666  states  (§§  24  and  25)  : 

Numerous  experiments  have  similariy  been 
performed  upon  the  possibility  of  the  tuber, 
cular  virus  entering  the  body  through  the 
alimentary  canal.  In  these  experiments  tuber- 
cular secretions,  ie.,  mucus,  saliva,  milk,  etc. , 
portions  of  tubercles  from  diseased  tissues 
and  cultures  of  the  bacilli,  have  been  swal- 
lowed by  various  animals,  with  the  effect  that 
the  disease  has  fatally  followed  the  ingestion 
of  such  infective  material.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  digestive  fluids  do  not 
necessarily  exert  an  injurious  influence  upon 
the  poisonous  baoiUi. 

It  might,  then,  be  thought  that  if  the 
bacillus  had  resisted  the  effects  of  cooking 
and  of  the  fluids  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
no  further  impediments  existed,  and  it 
would  be  at  liberty  to  pursue  its  career 
unchecked,  secrete  its  specific  virus,  and 
propagate  its  kind  in  the  tissues.  But 
happily  this  is  by  no  means  the  case,  and 
it  is  chiefly  after  its  entrance,  together 
with  the  products  of  digestion^  into  the 
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Ivmpli  and  blood  streams  that  its  struggle 
for  life  conmieDces.  We  are  but  at  the 
threshold  of  our  knowledge  of  this  sub- 
ject, one  of  the  most  deeply  interesting  of 
the  problems  of  pathology,  and  one  which 
holds  out  the  brightest  hopes  of  our  ulti- 
mate success  in  dealing  with  the  large  and 
deadly  class  of  specific  diseases.  As  Sir 
Henry  Roscoe  has  said,* 

Metsohnikoff's  experiments,  supplemented 
by  those  of  Dr.  Buffer  and  others  have  shown 
that  certain  cells  of  the  animal  body,  termed 
phlagooytes,  identical  with  the  well-known 
white  blood -corpascles,  being  endowed  with 
the  power  of  independent  motion,  wander  not 
only  inside  bat  also  oataide  the  tissues,  and 
mirabile  dictu  pnrsae,  devour,  and  digest  any 
stray  bacilli  with  which  they  come  in  contact. 
This  is  the  true  battle  for  life,  which,  hitherto 
unknown  and  unobserved,  is  going  on  unin- 
terruptedly in  the  animal  body.  These 
phlago(Sytes  are  the  watchful  guardians  of  the 
body,  upon  whose  action  its  health  depends. 
You  may  observe  their  proceedings  for  your- 
selves under  the  microscope  ;  you  will  see 
them  fighting  against  the  invading  host  and 
literally  swallowing  them  up.  Poisonous 
bacilli  are  constantly  present  in  the  body 
.  .  .  those  causing  diphtheria  and  pneumonia 
have  been  met  with  in  the  mouths  of  healthy 
men,  and  yet  no  entrance  of  such  microbes 
into  the  blood  takes  place.  Why  is  this? 
Because  these  phlagocytes  pursue  and  anni- 
hilate them  before  they  gain  an  entrance. 
The  question  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  patho- 
genic microbes  act  on  the  animal  organism  is 
one  which  touches  chemical  ground.  As  I 
have  said,  every  micro-organism  during  its 
growth  secretes  a  poison  which  appears  to  be  a 
specific  one  for  each  microbe.  So  far  as  we 
are  aware  these  poisons  are  definite  chemical 
compounds  possessing  definite  properties 
.  .  .  and  allied  to  the  poisonous  compounds 
termed  ptomaines.  In  the  case  of  certain 
well-known  organisms,  we  have  been  long  ac- 
quainted with  the  specific  poisons  which  they 
secrete.  The  yeast-plant  yields  alcohol,  car- 
bonic acid,  and  other  products  :  the  vinegar 
plant  turns  alcohol  into  acetic  acid,  and  in 
many  other  examples  each  organism  during 
its  life  forms  a  special  product.  In  less  well- 
known  instances  we  may  therefore  conclude 
that  the  same  thing  holds  good  ;  indeed,  the 
existence  of  soluble  poison  capable  of  induc- 
ing the  disease  has  been  proved  in  the  case  of 
the  bacillus  of  diphtheria.  .  .  .  But  we  are 
unable  as  yet  to  state  the  conditions  under 
which  the  phlagocytes  of  the  lungs  and  tonsils 
are  able  on  the  one  hand  to  seize  upon  and 
destroy  the  invading  hosts  of  pathogenic 
bacilli,  or,  on  the  other,  fail  to  prevent  their 
entrance,  and  cease  to  keep  the  guard  on 
which  the  health  of  the  body  depends. 

Wherever  the  bacillus  comes  in  contact 

*  Address  on  the  Advancement  of  Science 
by  Besearch,  July  1,  1890. 


with  th^se  wandering  cells,  whether  prior 
to  or  after  its  entrance  into  the  stream  of 
the  circulation,  or  when  it  has  succeeded 
in  effecting  a  lodgment  in  any  of  the  tis- 
sues, a  struggle  takes  place  between  the 
contending  hosts,  on  whose  result  depends 
the  issue  of  life  or  death  to  the  part — 
eventually  it  may  be  to  the  entiie  body. 
In  some  cases,  happily  the  great  majority, 
where  the  constitution  is  unimpaired,  the 
result  is  favorable  to  the  cells  and  the 
bacillus  perishes  ;  in  others,  whore  the 
tissues  are  weakened  and^he  phlagocytes 
share  in  the  debilitated  condition — whether 
produced  by  heredity  or  any  depressing 
cause — the  bacillus  tiiumphs,  finds  a  nidus 
suitable  to  the  needs  of  its  existence,  prop- 
agates its  kind  and  leads  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  tubercular  lesion.  How  con- 
stantly this  stiuggle  is  being  waged  may 
be  conceived  from  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  calculated  by  Bollinger,*  that  one 
phthisical  person  may  eject  from  his  body 
in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  twenty 
millions  of  the  bacilli. 

It  may  then  be  taken  os  proved  that  the 
bacillus  in  all  cases  is  derived  by  one  ani- 
mal from  another,  and  grows  only  at  a 
temperature  approaching  that  of  the  hu- 
man body  ;  its  chief  if  not  its  only  place 
of  multiplication  is  in  the  living  tissue,  and 
when  it  has  found  a  suitisible  resting-place 
it  commences  its  mission,  propagating  by 
spores  and  by  fission,  and  secreting  alka- 
loids dangerous  to  animal  life,  and  leading 
to  an  alteration  in  the  normal  structure  by 
the  formation  of  tubercles,  such  lesions 
being  an  absolutely  chaiacteristic  sign  of 
the  disease. 

No  human  being  can  contract  tuberculosis 
except  as  the  result  of  the  tubercle  germ  en- 
tering into  his  body — the  bacillus  or  its  spore,  f 

It  is  the  propagation  of  the  tubercle  bacillus 
that  leads  to  the  production  of  the  tubercle,} 
and  when  the  mischief  has  culminated  in  the 
formation  of  the  tubercle,  the  bacillus  and  its 
products  may  be  distributed  in  other  parts  of 
the  frame  which  appear  quite  unaffected  : 
"  there  is  no  organ  in  the  body  in  which  this 
specific  organism  does  not  seem  to  thrive  ;  it 
has  been  found  in  the  eye,  in  the  inside  of 
the  bones,  the  glands,  the  lungs,  the  brain, 
and  the  flesh."  g 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  considera- 
tion of  the  practical  question  as  to  the  de^ 

♦  Deutscher  Med    WochenschrifU  Oct.,  1889. 
f  Professor  M'Fadyean,   Glasgow  case,   Q. 
2,856.  t  Jtbid.  Q.  2  875. 

§  Professor  M'Oall,  Glasgow  Case,  Q.  2,990. 
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gree  in  which  the  flesh  of  an  animal  affect- 
ed with  tuberculosis  is  rendered  unfit  and 
dangerous  for  human  food.  It  is  on  this 
point  that  the  divergence  of  opinion  cen- 
tres, and  upon  its  solution  all  legislation 
has  been  and  must  be  based.  It  is  admit- 
ted unanimously  that  if  tho  disease  be  gen- 
eralized^  that  is,  pervades  the  tissues 
throughout,  resulting  in  emaciation  and 
loss  of  healthy  color  of  the  flesh,  it  must 
unhesitatingly  be  condemned,  though  even 
here  innumerable  cases  of  evasion  occur  ; 
such  cattle  known  a  *'  mincers"  or 
**  wasters"  are  largely  bought  up  by  peri- 
patetic dealers,  and  converted  into  sausages 
or  sent  to  markets  where  the  inspection  is 
known  to  be  lax.  But  if  the  malady  be 
localized,  that  is,  confined  to  one  or  more 
of  the  internal  organs,  and  the  flesh  is  firm 
and  of  good  color,  the  ordinary  practice 
in  this  country  is  to  remove  the  affected 
portions  and  **  strip''  away  their  lining 
membranes,  passing  the  remainder  as  first- 
class  meat.  It  is  this  practice  which  is  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  pathologists,  most 
of  whom  protest  against  it  as  full  of  dan- 
ger to  the  consumer,  and  they  have  succeed- 
ed in  other  countries  against  its  sale  as  first- 
class  meat.  The  advocates  for  the  admis- 
sibility of  such  flesh  as  food  base  their  opin- 
ion on  the  theory  that  localized  tut>erculosis 
may  never  spread,  that  the  chance  of  infec- 
tion from  apparently  sound  flesh  is  too  re- 
mote to  justify  its  condemnation,  and  that 
parts  of  the  body  distant  from  the  affected 
portions  are  free  from  tubercle,  and  cannot 
infect  if  taken  as  food.  In  the  words  of  tho 
Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  June,  1889  : 

The  bacillus,  having  found  its  way  into  a  tis- 
sue, joint,  lymphatic  gland,  etc.,  may  remain 
there  for  years  incapable  of  doing  mischief, 
if  the  constitation  is  good  ;  and  its  power  for 
evil  varies  according  to  the  amount  of  impair, 
ment  of  this  nutrition. 

The  arguments />fr  contra  are  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect  :  it  is  proved  that  localization 
of  the  tubercle  is  no  safeguard  against  the 
escape  of  tho  bacillus  into  the  lymph  or 
blood  streams  ;  Mr.  Cornil  has  shown  that 
it  has  the  power  of  penetrating  healthy 
raucous  membrane,  and  that  the  minute- 
ness of  the  spores  enables  them  to  be  car. 
ried  into  every  tissue  :  they  are,  indeed, 
so  small  that,  though  visible  by  tho  micro- 
scope when  in  the  parent  microbe,  they 
cannot  be  detected  when  dissociated  from 
it.  Both  bacilli  and  spores,  having  thus 
escaped  from  the  local  lesion,  exist  in  the 


tissues  for  a  considerable  period  before  the 
fact  of  their  presence  there  becomes  rec- 
ognizable, and  when  it  is  recognized,  the 
mischief  is  done  and  it  is  too  late  to 
adopt  remedial  measures. 

To  quote  some  leading  authontiea  on 
this  point  of  vital  importance  to  the  argu- 
ment :  Professor  EJein  states  : 

Though  we  may  not  by  naked-eye  Inspec- 
tion or  even  by  mioroscopio  examination  be 
able  to  detect  the  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  mus- 
cles or  connective  tissue,  how  can  we  be  justi- 
fied in  excluding  their  presence  from  the  cir- 
culating blood,  iuolading  the  blood  in  the 
muscles  and  the  connective  tissue  ? 

Mr.  M.  Geoch,  the  inspector  at  Paisley 
under  the  Infectious  Diseases  (Animals) 
Act,  is  of  opinion  that 

though  the  visible  signs  of  tuberculosis  in 
cattle  may  be  local,  the  disease  itself  may 
have  permeated  the  whole  frame. 

Dr.  Coats,  the  pathologist  to  the  Glas- 
gow InOrmary,  testified  that 

there  is  nearly  always  a  leakage  of  the  bacillus 
into  the  lymphatics  and  the  blood. 

Professor  M^Fadyean  says  : 

Although  tuberculosis  may  be  strictly  local 
to  commence  with,  there  is  the  tendency,  or 
there  ie  the  danger,  at  any  rate,  of  it  beoom- 
ing  general  if  the  bacillus  burst  into  the  blood 
stream  ;  and  we  can  never  declare  with  cer- 
tainty that  in  any  particular  carcase  this  has 
not  occurred,  because  if  the  baoillua  have  es- 
caped into  the  blood  stream  and  settled  in 
different  organs,  it  takes  some  time — a  week 
or  ten  days  probably — to  determine  the  for- 
mation of  tubercles. 

Professor  M*Call,  the  principal  of  the 
Veterinary*College  of  Glasgow  and  inspec- 
tor for  the  Privy  Council,  states  that  a 
longer  period  than  this  would  probably 
elapse  after  the  specific  organisms  had  en- 
tered the  body  before  we  became  aware 
of  their  presence,  sometimes  weeks  or 
months. 

Mr.  Robinson,  examiner  in  cattle  pa- 
thology for  the  Royal  Veterinary  College, 
believes  that  when  a  visible  tuberculous 
centre  exists,  there  i«  every  probability  that 
the  generalization  of  the  disease  has  begun 
throughout  the  whole  system  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  that  it  is  a  hazardous  thing  for 
the  life  and  health  of  the  community  to  al- 
low any  part  of  a  tuberculous  animal  to 
pass  into  food. 

Mr.  Maylard  adopts  the  views  of  Koch, 
in  whose  clinique  at  Berlin  he  studied,  that 
the  bacilli  may  make  their  way  into  the 
lymphatic  glands  without  any  indication  of 
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their  presence,  even  by  the  microscope,  and 
that  the  vims  may  be  circulating  through 
the  healthy  organs  and  tissues  in  a  carcase, 
although  it  is  not  found  obviously  manifest- 
ing itself  :  and  he  adds  from  his  experience 
as  surgeon  to  a  children's  hospital  that 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  patients  on  the 
surgical  side  are  tuberculous,  and  a  pos- 
sibly greater  proportion  would  be  met 
with  on  the  medical  side. 

Dr.  Wallace,  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Greenock,  has  acted  there  for 
the  last  five  years  on  the  principle  that, 
however  slightly  an  animal  may  be  affected 
with  tuberculosis,  the  entire  carcase  is  un- 
fit for  food,  and  must  be  condemned,  and 
this  view  is  endorsed  by  Mr.  Cope,  the 
Chief  Inspector  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  the  Privy  Council,  and  by  Sir 
Charles  Cameron,  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  Dublin,  who  deposed*  before  the  De- 
partmental Inquiry  : 

I  must  say  that,  be  the  condition  satisfao- 
torjr  or  otherwise,  I  anhesitatingly  oondemn 
any  animal  that  has  tubercle  in  any  part  of  it. 

Koch  writes  that  the  bacillus  may  escape 
from  the  original  tubercular  focus,  reach 
the  interior  of  the  larger  blood  vessels,  and 
be  disseminated  by  means  of  the  cifcula- 
tion  in  larger  or  smaller  numbers  through- 
out the  body,  and  thus  localized  tubercu- 
losis develops  into  generalized  ;  and  Veys- 
si^re  has  shown  that  purely  local  tubercu- 
losis is  very  rare  :  an  examination  of 
eighty-one  cases  yielding  only  two  that 
could  be  so  characterized.  The  practice 
of  stripping  away  the  lining  megibranesof 
the  cavities  whence  the  diseased  organs 
have  been  removed  is  deemed  not  only  im- 
perative to  protect  the  unaffected  organs, 
but  likely  to  facilitate  the  spread  of  the 
infection,  the  mode  in  which  it  is  conduct- 
ed being  unscientific,  and  the  knife  which 
is  employed  to  remove  the  affected  mem- 
biane  penctiating  the  apparently  healthy 
tissues  and  probably  conveying  the  bacil- 
li to  them.  So  that,  as  Sheriff  Berry  sums 
up:t 

The  practice  has  been,  in  cases  where  the 
disease,  as  far  as  appeared  to  the  naked  eye, 
was  confined  to  the  internal  organs,  to 
*'  dress*'  or  "  strip*'  the  carcase — that  is,  to 
strip  away  the  lining  membrane  of  the  chest 
cavity  and  the  internal  organs,  and  to  allow 
the  rest  to  pass  into  the  market  for  food. 
My  oonclnsion  from  the  evidence  is  that  this 

♦  Blne-book,  p.  252,  Q.  2,930. 
t  Qlasgow  case,  p.  411. 


is  not  a  sufficient  protection  against  the  risk 
of  oouimonioation  of  the  disease  by  ingestion. 
There  may  be  no  appearance  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  of  the  action  of  the  taberonlar 
baoillos  in  a  partioolar  part  of  the  animal,  and 
yet  it  may  not  improbably  be  there.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  agent  of  the  disease  mnst  precede 
the  visible  results  of  its  action.  Indeed,  the 
present  case  affords  an  illastration  of  tho 
danger  of  inferring  from  the  absence  of  symp- 
toms visible  to  the  nnaided  eye  thai  the  dis- 
ease is  localized  :  as  far  as  could  be  judged 
by  such  symptoms  there  was  but  little  indica> 
tion  of  disease  beyond  the  internal  organs  ; 
yet,  on  examination  under  the  microscope* 
bacilli  were  seen  in  the  prepectoral  gland,  a 
part  of  the  animal  which,  idthough  the  oar- 
case  had  been  stripped,  would  have  been 
passed  out  into  the  market  as  fit  for  the  food 
of  man. 

This  decision  was  avowedly  based  on 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  various 
cong^sses,  committees,  and  Government 
inquiries  which  have  been  held  during  the 
past  three  years  to  consider  the  subject  in 
all  its  bearings.  Various  local  authoritiea 
in  this  country  having  taken  common  action 
induced  the  l^rivy  Council  to  appoint  a  De- 
partmental Inquiry  in  1888,  which  reported 
on  the  10th  of  July  of  that  year*  that 

the  distribution  of  the  disease  and  the  bacil- 
lus closely  affects  the  question  of  the  use  ^ 
tubercular  meat  as  food.  It  appears  that  the 
marrow  of  the  bones  is  affected  at  an  early 
period,  and  that  the  bacilli  may  be  present 
therein  in  considerable  quantities  before  they 
discover  themselves  by  changes  obvious  to  the 
eye.  Evidence  has  also  been  laid  before  us 
to  show  that,  although  rarely,  the  disease  may 
affect  the  flesh,  and  that  the  ordinary  methods 
of  cooking  are  often  insufficient  to  destroy  the 
bacilli  buried  in  the  interior.  Further,  al- 
though the  bacilli  may  be  found  but  rarely  in 
the  flesh,  aiiU^  the  chance  qf  tlieir  being  present 
either  there  or  in  the  blood  is  too  probable  to  ever 
allow  of  the  flesh  (/  a  tvbercular  anitnal  being  used 
for  food  tinder  any  eircunistancest  either  for 
man  or  the  lower  animals. 

A  few  weeks  later,  on  the  31st  of  July, 
the  Paris  International  Congress  on  Tu- 
berculosis voted,  by  a  majority  of  three 
hundred  to  three,  that 

every  possible  means  should  be  adopted,  in- 
cluding compensation  to  parties  interested, 
for  the  general  applicaiion  of  the  principal  rf  seix- 
lire  and  destruction  in  totality  cf  allfleMh  belonging 
to  tuberculous  animals,  no  maUer  how  slight  (he 
specific  lesions  found  in  such  animals. 

The  official  report  of  the  pathologists  to 
the  Heslth  Department  of  the  city  of  New 
York  in  1 889  states  that  f 

*  Beport  of  the  Privy  Council  Committee, 
§  43.  etc. 
f  New  York  MedUxd  Record,  xxxv.  643. 
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taberoolosis  is  a  strictly  preventible  disease, 
and  may  be  iDdaced,  and  is  indeed  trans- 
mitted, by  the  milk  and  flesh  of  tnberonlous 
cattle.  One  of  the  obvious  means  of  preven- 
tion, therefore,  is  the  avoidance  of  such  arti- 
cles of  food,  and  those  measares  of  preven- 
tion alone  answer  the  reqnirements  which  em- 
brace the  governmental  inspection  of  dairy 
cows  and  animals  slaaghtered  for  food,  and 
the  rigid  exclusion  and  destruction  of  all  those 
found  to  be  tuberculous. 

The  North  of  Ireland  branch  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  adopted  the 
conclusions  presented  by  its  committee 
last  year,  that  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  danger  in  allowing  the  flesh  of  an  ani- 
mal, even  only  locally  affected,  to  be  sold 
for  food  ;  to  what  extent  this  risk  extends 
they  were  not  prepared  to  say,  as  it  prob- 
ably varies  in  different  cases.  And  the 
branch  passed  a  resolution 

That,  in  view  of  the  recent  discoveries  with 
regard  to  human  and  bovine  tuberculosis,  and 
to  the  opinions  held  by  many  scientific  au- 
thorities concerning  the  commnnicability  of 
tuberculosis  from  man  to  animals,  and  from 
animals  to  man,  and  in  view  of  the  enormous 
prevalence  of  the  disease  in  one  form  or  an* 
other  among  mankind,  this  branch  disap- 
proves of  the  practice  of  allonring  any  part  of 
an  animal  which  has  been  shown  to  have  been 
affected  with  tuberculosis  to  be  sold  as  sound 
and  wholesome  meat. 

And,  finally,  a  commission  appointed 
by  the  Victorian  Parliament  in  1889  rec- 
ommended the  seizure  and  destruction  of 
all  infected  animals,  alive  or  dead,  dealing 
with  them  as  though  scheduled  with  pleuro- 
pneumonia under  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act. 

The  unanimity  of  these  decisions — all 
arrived  at  within  the  last  two  years — shows 
the  progressive  growth  of  scientific  opin- 
ion, for  the  earlier  Congresses,  as  that  of 
Lyons  in  1883,  of  Brussels  in  the  same 
year,  and  of  the  Hague  in  1884,  sanc- 
tioned the  use  of  the  flesh  of  animals  only 
locally  affected  with  tuberculosis,  leaving 
a  discretionary  power  of  rejection  to  the 
inspector  if  he  found  the  color  of  the  flesh 
impaired. 

It  will,  however,  be  readily  understood 
that  in  view  of  the  enormous  interests  at 
stake,  legislation  has  not  yet  adopted  these 
reCiuirements  in  their  entirety,  though  in 
most  countries  it  is  steadily  advancing 
toward  their'  enactment.  In  France  the 
Government,  actuated  by  the  resolutions 
of  the  Paris  Congress  of  1888,  added  tu- 
berculosis to  the  list  of  contagious  maladies 
scheduled  under  their  Act  of  1881,  and 


formulated  the  code,  now  known  as  the 
French  Tuberculosis  Regulations,  to  the 
following  effect  : 

(1)  When  tuberculosis  is  recognized  in  bo- 
vine animals  during  life,  the  Prefect  shall 
make  an  order  placing  them  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  a  veterinary  inspector.  (2)  Every 
animal  recognized  tubercular  shall  be  isolated 
and  sequestrated,  and  shall  not  be  removed 
except  for  slaughter  :  the  slaughter  shall  be 
carried  out  under  the  surveillance  of  a  vetei- 
inary  inspector,  who  shall  make  an  autopsy 
of  the  animal  and  send  to  the  Prefect  a  report 
of  the  same  within  the  period  of  five  days. 
(3)  The  flesh  of  tuberculous  animals  shall  I  e 
excluded  from  consumption,  (a)  if  the  lesions 
are  generalized,  that  is  to  say,  not  confined 
exclusively  to  the  visceral  organs  and  their 
lymphatic  glands  ;  (&)  if  the  lesions,  although 
localized,  have  invaded  the  greater  part  of  nn 
organ,  or  are  manifested  by  an  eruption  on 
^he  walls  of  the  chest  or  of  the  nbdominol 
cavity.  Such  flesh  is  excluded  from  con- 
sumption, and  also  the  tubercular  viscera 
shall  not  be  used  as  food  for  animals  and 
should  be  destroyed.  (4)  The  utilization  of 
the  skin  shall  not  be  permitted  until  after  dis- 
infection. 

Germany,  with  its  usual  scientific  preci- 
sion, has  adopted  a  system  of  compulsory 
public  slaughter  and  in:*pection,  which  has 
revealed  the  extraordinary  prevalence  of 
the  disease  in  cattle,  and  has  at  the  same 
time  rendered  it  impossible  for  flesh  con- 
sumers  to  eat  tuberculous  meat  unwitting- 
ly. In  Berlin  alone,  in  1888,*  **  tubei- 
culosis  was  detected  in  4300  cattle  and 
6393  pigs  :  the  entire  carcaites  of  985  of 
the  former  and  1442  of  the  latter  weie 
destroyed,  wlylo  8322  parts  or  organs 
were  withheld  from  consumption  as  first- 
class  meat."  Flesh  exposed  for  sale  in 
Prussia  is  classified  into  such  as  is  unmis- 
takably free  from  tuberculosis,  and  may 
be  freely  sold  at  butchers'  stalls  ;  and  such 
as  has  been  taken  from  animals  locally 
affected,  which  can  only  be  sold  at  a  pub- 
lic stall  {Fret bank)  by  a  city  employ e^  a 
ticket  or  seal  being  affixed  to  each  portion 
giving  intimation  to  the  purchaser  of  the 
cause  of  its  having  been  remitted  there  :  it 
is  priced  cheaply,  as  of  mediocre  qunlity, 
and  it  is  sold  under  such  strict  control  as 
to  render  it  impossible  that  it  can  be 
bought  as  above  suspicion.  The  law  passed 
in  1885  says  : 

The  condition  of  the  flesh  of  a  tubercular 
animal  is  to  be  regarded  as  dangerous  to 
health  when  the  meat  contains  nodules  or  the 

*  Journal  of  Comparative  Pathofogy,  March 
1889,  quoting  Adam's  WochenschrifL 
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animal  has  began  to  show  emaciation,  even 
aUhough  the  tubercles  are  not  visible  in  the  mecU, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  meat  is  to  be 
regarded  as  fit  for  food  when  the  tubercles 
occur  only  in  an  organ,  and  the  beast  is  in 
general  well  nourished. 

The  care  with  which  these  regulations 
are  enforced  in  Berlin  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  no  less  than 
138  persons  engaged  in  the  inspection  of 
meat  there,  including  physicians,  veteri- 
nary surgeons,  and  microscopists,  Eoch 
himself  being  the  Oesundheits-Ratk,  or 
chief  of  the  Sanitary  Council ;  while  in  one 
of  our  largest  cities^  Birmingham,  this  duty, 
involving  the  supervision  of  300  slaughter- 
houses, 18  delegated  to  two  individuals.* 
Similar  regulations  to  those  of  Prussia  ex- 
ist more  or  less  throughout  tbe  whole  of 
Germany  ;  and  in  Austria  the  flesh,  how- 
ever good  it  may  appear  to  be,  is  con- 
demned it*  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
chest  and  intestines  are  nfPected. 

The  most  thoroughgoing  legislation  is 
that  enforced  by  the  Jewish  Church,  of 
which  I  have  given  abundant  details  in  my 
previous  piapers,  and  have  supplied  statisti- 
cal pi  oofs  of  the  relative  infrequency  of 
tubercular  disease,  which  I  believe  to  be 
in  great  measure  dependent  upon  the  ex- 
treme care  exercised  over  the  meat  supply . 

Qualified  inspectors  Tsays  the  British  ^fedi- 
cil  Journal,  April  12,  1890]  examine  all  flesh 
intendedjfor  human  food  ;  the  blood  is  scru- 
pulously removed,  and  a  board  sits  en  permo' 
nence  for  the  guidance  and  supervision  of  the 
inspectors.  Fully  one  fourth  of  the  carcases 
examined  are  rejected,  mostly  from  tuber- 
culous affections,  and  when  the  meat  is  passed 
as  fit  for  food  a  seal  is  attached  to  each  por- 
tion exposed  for  sale.  Most  of  the  Continen- 
tal regulations  for  the  inspection  of  meat  are 
based  on  the  system  of  the  Jewish  laws, 
though  they  do  not  come  up  to  them  in  strin- 
gency. ...  It  remains  for  our  legislators  to 
adopt,  directly  or  in  a  modified  form,  such  of 
these  laws  as  have  been  proved  to  be  of  value, 
and  to  fill  up  with  the  aid  of  the  knowledge 
and  experience  resulting  from  modem  investi- 
gations those  gaps  which  are  now  known  to 
exist,  so  that  we  may  have  a  more  complete 
code  of  meat  inspection  and  control. 

And  the  Temps,  in  a  critique  of  my  ar- 
ticle in  this  Review,  concludes  : 

Tons  ces  faits  sont  ^videmment  de  nature  k 
appeler  I'attention  des  hygi^nistes  sur  les  pre- 
scriptions  talmudiques  en  mati^re  d'alimenta. 
tion,  et  Ton  ne  voit  pas  ponrquoi  les  r^les  de 
la  boucherie  jnive,  consacr6es  par  I'exp^ence 

*  Evidence  of  Dr.  A.  Hill.  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  in  Birmingham,  Glasgow  case,  p. 
282. 


de  tant  de  siddes  avant  de  I'^tre  par  le  verdict 
de  la  science  con  temporal  ne,  ne  deviendraient 
pas  des  r^glements  d'ntilite  publique.  Nona 
avons  assurcment  dljft  fait  k  la  civilisation 
Israelite  plus  d*un  empmnt  moins  profitable 
et  moins  justifi^. 

In  this  country  legislation  is  conspicuous 
by  its  want  of  uniformity— one  might  even 
say  by  its  absence  ;  there  is  no  efficient 
system  of  inspection  or  control  ;  the  local 
authorities  and  medical  officers  of  health 
issue  contradictory  orders,  and  meat  con- 
demned as  unfit  for  food  in  one  market  is 
freely  allowed  to  pass  into  consumption  in 
another.  In  the  Glasgow  case,  the  cattle 
in  dispute,  rejected  by  the  health  officers 
of  that  city,  of  Greenock,  Paisley,  and 
Edinburgh,  were  declared  perfectly  suit- 
able for  food  by  those  of  Sheffield,  Hull, 
Birmingham,  and  the  Uolborn  district  of 
London,  who  deposed  that  they  would 
unhesitatingly  have  let  them  go  into  the 
market  Again,  the  Belfast  Northern 
Whig  tells  us  that  one  day  a  magistrate 
ordered  the  destruction  of  some  tubercu- 
lous meat,  and  a  few  days  later  two  other 
magistrates  refused  to  give  an  order  for 
the  destruction  of  two  carcases  clearly 
shown  to  be  similarly  affected,  alleging  as 
their  reason  a  disinclination  to  give  such  a 
decision  as  would  have  a  ruinous  effect 
upon  the  cattle  trade  of  the  country,  add- 
ing that  if  tuberculosis  were  a  serious  dis- 
ease like  pleuro-pneumonia,  the  Govern- 
ment should  make  provision  for  the  com- 
pensation of  the  tlcshers.  On  appeal  the 
justices  of  the  peace  ordered  this  meat  to 
be  destroyed  as  unsound  and  unwhole- 
some. 

The  present  system  or  want  of  system  is 
radically  bad.  Farmers,  cattle-dealers,  and 
butchers  have  no  solid  ground  on  which 
to  stand.  One  day  they  may  be  fined  and 
the  next  acquitted  ;  by  one  medical  officer 
their  fault  may  be  condemned,  by  another, 
condoned  ;  and  by  one  judge  they  are  told 
the  law  says  this,  and  by  another  that  it  says 
something  very  different.  No  wonder  is  it 
then  that  the  butchers  wish  to  form  them- 
selves into  a  jury  in  disputed  cases.  They 
would,  at  any  rate,  be  thoroughly  consistent 
in  their  arbitration.* 

It  is  true  that  during  the  last  twelve 
months  medical  officers  of  health  and  san- 
itary inspectors  have  paid  increased  atten- 
tion  to  the  subject,  and  large  numbers  of 
cattle  have  been  condemned  which  would 
previously  have  been  freely  passed  into 

♦  BrUish  Medical  Journal,  Nov.  2,  1889,  p. 
990. 
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our  food  supplies.  It  is,  nnfortunately, 
equally  true  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
animals  Ftill  admitted  into  our  markets — 
a  proportion  varying  from  0*2  to  60  per 
cent.* — is  tabercnlous,  and  the  flesh  is 
daily  consumed  for  food.  There  is,  bo- 
sides,  a  growing  amount  of  evidence  to 
show  that  the  proportion  of  bovine  tuber- 
culosis bears  a  distinct  relation  to  that  in 
roan,  a  relation  standing  directly  in  the 
light  of  cause  and  effect.  In  1881  the 
authorities  of  Baden  issued  a  chart  apply- 
ing to  fifty- two  towns  in  that  duchy,  which 
demonstrated  that  where  the  disease  is 
most  prevalent  among  cattle  it  is  also  most 
frequent  in  the  human  subject,  and  that  it 
it  especially  prevalent  in  such  towns  as  pos- 
sess the  largest  number  of  low-class  butch- 
ers. This  statement  was  borne  out  by 
witnesses  examined  before  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
{questions  5115,  5367  and  8791),  and  Sir 
jyon  Playfair  has  pointed  out  that  when 
tuberculosis  increases  among  cattle,  con- 
sumption in  some  form  or  other,  but 
chiefly  mesenteric  or  intestinal,  increases 
among  children.  Even  admitting  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  localized  disease  being  free 
from  mischief,  a  possibility  disproved  by 
the  evidence  which  I  have  adduced,  it  is 
clearly  impossible  to  decide  at  what  period 
the  localized  condition  becomes  general- 
ized, and  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  any 
one  to  determine  that  in  what  appears  to 
be  a  purely  local  affection,  the  germs  of 
the  malady  have  not  already  been  carried 
into  the  system.  The  responsibility  for 
the  assumption  that  no  harm  can  accrue 
from  the  ingestion  of  such  meat  is  certain- 
ly not  to  be  taken  lightly  ,and  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  teachings  of  experimen- 
tal pathology.  The  rdle  of  science  in  the 
question  has  been  thoroughly  played  out, 
and  its  case  proved  to  the  hilt ;  its  func- 
tions have  now  lapsed,  and  it  devolves 
upon  the  Legit*latnre  to  profit  by  its  dem- 

*"  Report  of  Departmental  Comtiiitlee  of 
the  Privy  Council,*'  Q.  4,263.  In  the  "  Mil- 
roy  Lectures/' delivered  before  the  Boyal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  for  1890  by  Dr.  Bansome, 
the  statement  I  made  some  years  ago,  that  an 
inspector  of  the  Metropolitan  Meat  Market 
testified  on  oath  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  flesh 
sent  there  had  tubercnlar  disease  is  declared 
to  be  exaggerated.  I  can  only  repeat  that  the 
statement  was  made  by  Dr.  CArpenter,  and  is 
to  be  found  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  of 
October  7,  1879  ;  probably  it  does  not  apply 
now,  as  the  inspection  of  cattle  has  become 
more  stringent. 


onstrations^  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
may  best  protect  the  public  from  this  ever- 
present  scourge. 

In  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
during  the  past  session,  the  necessity  of 
scheduling  tuberculosis  under  the  provi. 
sions  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) 
Act  was  strongly  advocated  by  Mr. 
Enowles,  Sir.  L.  Playfair,  Dr.  Farquhar- 
son,  and  others  ;  but  was  objected  to  on 
the  ground  inter  alia  that  it  would  create 
an  *'  unpleasant  feeling"  in  the  public 
mind.  But  the  subject  has  by  this  time 
taken  so  firm  a  hold  upon  the  public  mind 
that  a  far  more  ^'  unpleasant  feeling"  will 
be  created  if  no  steps  are  taken  to  insti- 
tute precautionary  measures  against  the 
danger  of  infection  ;  it  has  passed  the 
stage  of  examination  by  scientists  and  ex- 
perts, to  whom  the  Government  has  once 
more  referred  it,  and  unexceptionable  as 
is  the  composition  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion, which  has  just  been  instituted  for  its 
investigation,  its  appointment  is  to  be  dep- 
recated as  necessarily  deferring  legislative 
enactments.  The  results  of  experimental 
pathology,  continuously  carried  on  since 
the  announcement  of  Koch's  discovery, 
have  established  the  fact  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  doubt  that  there  are  very  ap- 
preciable dangers  connected  with  the  con- 
sumption of  meat  derived  from  cattle 
affected  with  tuberculosis,  and  though 
there  is  not  absolute  unanimity  as  to  the 
degree  of  these  dangers,  yet  it  is  amply 
sufficient  to  prove  the  existence  of  peril 
great  enough  to  warrant  the  immediate 
adoption  of  preventive  measures.  Such 
measures  indeed  are  called  for  in  the  in- 
terests alike  of  producers  and  consumers. 
A  deputation  representing  tho  meat  trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom  had  an  interview 
with  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
on  the  21st  of  April  of  this  year,  to  state 
the  grievances  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected by  the  present  unsatirfactory  condi- 
tion of  the  law,  and  to  seek  protection 
against  the  condemnation  at  the  hands  of 
local  sanitary  authorities  of  cattle  appar- 
ently healthy  and  sent  into  the  market  for 
food-supply,  such  condemnation  entailing 
not  only  pecuniary  loss  but  also  the  risks 
of  a  criminal  prosecution.  And  they  ask- 
ed that,  until  an  authoritative  decision 
should  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  fitness  or 
unfitness  of  such  meat,  an  appeal  might  lie 
against  the  decision  of  the  medical  officer 
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of  health  or  sanitary  inspector  to  some 
official  to  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculcare,  compensation  being  granted 
in  case  of  condemnation,  as  is  the  practice 
where  cattle  are  slaughtered  for  *'  sched- 
uled" diseases,  their  claims  being  specially 
enforced  because  the  home  producer  is 
unfairly  handicapped  by  the  introduction 
of  foreign  meat  to  an  unlimited  extent  free 
from  any  similar  inspection. 

Practically,  indeed,  the  question  has 
now  resolved  itself  into. the  apportionment 
of  the  loss  entailed  by  tne  restrictive  meas- 
ures which  must  be  adopted.  The  breeder 
sells  his  beasts,  t6  all  appearance  healthy, 
to  the  butcher,  who,  buying  them  at  a  fair 
price,  sends  them  to  market,  where  they 
are  condemned  as  tuberculous,  and  he  has 
to  bear  the  entire  penalty  of  their  contis- 
cation,  a  penalty  which  he  naturally  thinks 
unfair.  The  adjustment  of  the  loss  is  un- 
doubtedly a  difficult  matter,  but  it  is  one 
that  will  of  necessity  diminish  as  the  mal- 
ady becomes  minimized  by  rigorous  in- 
spection. The  more  restricted  the  foci  of 
infection,  the  more  quickly  will  the  disease 
be  stamped  out,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  dis- 
covered that  tuberculous  cattle  cease  to 
pay,  the  supply  will  be  cut  down  to  the 
demand.  If  the  meat  that  is  now  rejected 
in  such  markets  as  enforce  a  proper  inspec- 
tion finds  no  sale  in  others,  it  will  soon 
cease  to  appear  in  the  hands  of  either 
butchers  or  consumers.  Whether  com- 
pensation is  to  be  awarded  out  of  the  local 
rates,  out  of  slaughter-house  dues,  or,  as 
is  the  case  in  Denmark,  out  of  a  fund 
raised  by  mutual  insurance  in  the  trade,  is 
a  matter  that  must  be  left  to  the  decision 
of  Parliament ;  but  that  economic  meas- 
ures must  yield  to  the  paramount  consid- 
eration of  public  health  and  safety  is  un- 
doubted. As  the  law  stands  at  present, 
the  Local  Government  Board  is  powerless 
to  interfere  with  the  manner  m  which 
each  local  authority  may  choose  to  deal 
with  suspected  meat,  and  it  follows,  there- 
fore, that  flesh  is  freely  passed  as  fit  for 
human  food  in  one  borough  which  would 
be  totally  condemned  in  another.  As- 
suredly  this  solution,  if  the  word  applies, 
of  the  problem  is  as  unsatisfactory  and 
dangerous  to  the  consumer  as  it  is  hazard- 
ous, perhaps  ruinous,  to  the  purveyor  ; 
and  unquestionably  until  Parliament 
chooses  to  arrive  at  a  final  decision,  tem- 
porary legislation  should  be  enacted  by 
which  the  British  public  may  obtain  the 
minimum  of  protection  afforded  in  con- 


tinental countries,  as  for  example  by  the 
abolition  of  private  abattoirs,  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  food  supply  by  qualified 
inspectors,  and  a  provision  that  meat  de- 
rived from  tuberculous  cattle,  howsoever 
slightly  they  may  have  been  affected, 
should  be  marked  as  such,  and  sold  only 
in  a  special  market  and  at  a  lower  price. 
The  purchaser  would  buy  it  with  his  eyes 
open,  content  to  take  what  risk  there  may 
be,  while  those  who  prefer  paying  more 
for  meat  from  animals  entirely  free  from 
localized  tuberculosis  would  be  relieved 
from  any  doubts  as  to  the  absolute  relia- 
bility of  what  they  buy,  a  feeling  which  no 
one,  except  the  inhabitants  of  three  or  four 
towns  in  Scotland,  is  at  present  privileged 
to  entertain. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Times  on  the  26th  of  April,  1890, 
asks,  if  the  statement  I  made  in  this  Re- 
view be  correct  as  to  our  markets  being 
flooded  with  tuberculous  meat,  how  it 
is,  if  it  be  so  specifically  dangerous,  that 
phthisis  does  not  increase  ?  The  question 
is  readily  answered  by  a  quotation  from 


my  paper 


.«  (( ; 


it  is,  of  course,   not  as- 


serted that  any  one  specific  cause  is  suffi- 
cient per  8€  to  bring  about  constant  and 
invariable  biological  results  ;  all  that  I 
claim  for  that  under  consideration  is  that 
it  is  an  important  factor."  And  as  the 
Sanitary  Reeord\  pertinently  inquires, 
'*  Is  Mr.  Chaplin  sure  that  phthisis  is  not 
increasing  V '  lias  he  any  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  proportion  of  such  meat 
used  as  human  food  is  increasing  ?  The 
increased  attention  paid  to  sanitation,  the 
better  housing  of  the  working  classes,  the 
improvement  in  the  material  condition  of 
the  masses  of  our  population,  and  innum- 
erable other  causes,  tend  to  diminish  the 
death-rate  from  tuberculosis  as  from  other 
diseases. 

The  Times  concludes  that  the  evidence 
I  have  adduced  is  of  a  sufficiently  grave 
character  to  attract  public  attention,  and 
that  the  question  raised  is  one  of  vital  im- 
portance, and  one  that  cannot  be  lost  sight 
of  until  it  is  finally  solved.  Meantime,  let 
us  ponder  over  the  weighty  words  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  :J 

*'  The  first  requisite  in  life  is  to  be  a  good 
animal,  and  to  be  a  nation  of  good  ani- 
mals is  the  first  condition  of  national  pros- 
perity. '  * — Nineteenth  Century, 

♦  The  Nmeieenih  Century,  Sflpt.  1889.  p.  418. 
t  May  15,  1890.        }  On  EducatUm,  p.  146. 
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THE  STONE-THROWEBS. 


BT    ISABELLA    FTVIB    MATO. 

What  can  we  nay  to  those  who  dceui  it  right 
To  hurl  Love's  very  teaching  as  a  blow 

At  lives  too  used  to  all  Love's  patient  woe  ? 
Who  wiest  God's  word  to  serve  their  private  spite. 
And  secretly,  like  brigands  in  the  night, 

Steal  up  behind,  and  let  their  missiles  fly  I 

Who,  prating  **  charity*'  to  Lust  and  Lie, 
Still  judge  as  evil  aught  above  their  sight. 
Nor  pause  for  question.     May  God  pity  such  ! 
For  when  the  glory  of  His  kingdom  shines, 

How  they  will  weep  to  see  the  wrongs  they  wrought 

Unto  the  altar  of  His  temple  brought ! 
— ^Yet  may  this  thought  their  hearts  with  comfort  touch. 
The  stones  which  slew  the  martyrs  built  their  shrines  ! 

—  Oood  Words. 
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The  imperial  destiny  of  the  offspring 
of  the  little  league  of  barbarian  tribes, 
whose  seats  lay  scattered  among  the  mead- 
ows and  marshes  of  the  Eider  and  the 
lower  Elbe,  has  effected  not  only  history, 
but  also  the  mode  of  writing  it  A  bare 
record  of  occurrences  is  no  longer  suffi- 
cient. History  must  do  more  than 
**  merely  gratify  the  reader's  curiosity 
about  the  past.  It  must  modify  his  view 
of  the  present  and  his  forecast  of  the  fu- 
ture."* The  annals  of  that  Engl inh  race 
which  has  '*  conquered  and  peopled  half 
the  world  *'  are  to  the  historians  of  the 
present  more  than  the  annals  of  Rome  were 
to  those  of  a  former  age.  The  interest  of 
Roman  history  was  principally  scientific, 
when  not  merely  antiquarian  ;  that  of 
English  is  in  the  highest  degree  practical 
and  real  to  contemporary  nations.  The 
expansion  of  Englana  into  the  British  em- 
pire cannot  but  have  a  great,  even  an  aw- 
ful interest  for  those  who  may  watch  its 
progress,  and  who  can  hardly  fail  to  note, 
at  all  events,  its  more  immediate  results. 
In  truth,  there  are  abundant  signs  that  the 
imagination  of  all,  of  foreigners  more  than 
of  ourselves,  has  been  profoundly  stirred 
by  it,  and  that  men  are  not  satisfied  with 
only  a  narrative  of  its  development.  It  is 
the  causes  and  the  processes  by  which  it 
has  been  produced  that  they  wish  to  know. 

♦J.  B.  Seeley. 


When  these  processes  are  once  assumed  to 
have  been  divined,  immediately  there 
arises  a  desire  to  imitate  them.  The  rec- 
ord of  current  events  shows  this  plainly. 
Never  has  maritime  and  colonizing  activity 
been  more  eager  than  it  is  now.  The 
backward  are  hastening  to  seize  a  share  of 
the  *'  distant  unsettled  commercial  re- 
gions" still  left  unappropriated.  There 
is  a  widespread  conviction  that  national 
greatness  must  depend  upon  maritime  emi- 
nence and  colonial  extension  ;  that  to  re- 
main within  the  ancient  borders  is  to  de- 
cline. It  is  on  this  account  that  historical 
investigations  of  the  methods  by  which  we 
have  acquired  our  present  world-empire 
are  so  much  more  interesting  than  the 
mere  record  of  the  stages  through  which 
we  have  passed  on  the  way  to  it. 

As  yet  the  investigation  has  been  very 
insufficiently  pursued.  The  American 
author — whose  work*  it  is  proposed  to 
notice — has  set  himself  the  task  of  doing 
so  more  thoroughly  than  has  yet  been  at- 
tempted. There  is  not,  he  sajs,  any 
work  which  gives  *'  an  estimate  of  the 
effect  of  sea  power  upon  the  course  of  his. 
tory  and  the  prosperity  of  nations."  In 
the  performance  of  his  task  Captain  Mahan 
has  produced  a  very  remarkable  book.     A 


*  The  Inflnenoe  of  Sea  Power  upon  HiBtory, 
1660-1783.  By  Captoin  A.  T.  Mahan,  U.S.N. 
London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Searle  & 
Bivington. 
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great  'part  of  it,  no   doabt,  is  addressr 
chiefly  to  the  student  of  naval  strateg 
but  there  are  whole  chapters,  and  m 
passages  in  others,  which  merit  the  ck 
attention  of  statesraeu.     The  style  is  s' 
larly  clear,  and  even  dignified  ;  anr 
tences  frequently  occur  which  shor 
the  author  is  no  ordinary  inqnirer. 
withstanding  the  more  general  sec 
cated  by  its  title,  the  book  may  » 
said   to  be  a  scientific  inquiry 
causes  which   have  made  Engl 
The  results  of  the  inquiry  are  r 
tically,  and  for  the  benefit  of  i^ 
fellow-citizens. 

Though  Captain  Mahan  is  r 
the  philosophic  spirit,  and 
subject  in  a  thoroughly  sci' 
a  warmer  motive  than  a 
has  led  him  to  undertak 
tion.     If  nowhere  specif 
motive  is  still  evident, 
minds  of  his  countryr 
The  arguments  with  wb 
opinion,  that  their  fut 
upon  the  adoption  of 
a  maritime  policy,   • 
tion,   especially  as 
lately  been  illustrat 
Government     in 
American  Conferf 
ening  the  navy,  s 
Behring's  Sea  a* 
add  to  these  t^ 
the  same  timr 
tended  Ameri 
of  Hayti,  sor 
ments  will  a* 
l)ook    has 
It    explain 
present  ir 
policy  wl 

follow,   fl 

will  hav 
world  f 
The 
prettv 
term 
able 
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again  pay  ;  and  the  Americans  will  revert 
to  the  ideas  and  the  practice  of  a  past 
generation,  and  place  their  foremost  inter- 
est in  the  development  of  their  marine. 
It  is  this  which  makes  a  study  of  the  stra- 
tegic aspects  of  the  Mediterranean  of  such 
value  to  those  who  may  be  hereafter  con- 
cerned  with  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The 
author  forcibly  contends  that  the  naval 
history  of  the  past  is  still  full  of  valuable 
lessons,  particularly  in  the  field  of  strat- 
egy ;  but  also,  and  though  in  a  less,  still 
in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  in  that  of 
tactics.  His  method  of  supporting  his 
contention  justifies  the  historical  form  in 
which  he  has  cast  his  essay. 

lie  urges  that — if  the  Americans  are  to 
assume  the  status  which  they  desire  to 
hold  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic — 
they  must  set  about  re-establishing  their 
maritime  institutions  on  a  proper  scale. 
They  must,  as  the  author  puts  it,  '*  build 
again  their  sea  power."  Of  this  the 
foundations  can  only  be  securely  laid  in  a 
large  commerce  under  the  national  fiag. 
If  legislative  hindrances  are  removed,  a 
hint  which  Captain  Mahan's  protectionist 
fellow- citizens  will  probably  not  fail  to  ob- 
serve, and  more  remunerative  fields  of  en- 
terprise exhausted,  the  sea  power  will  not 
long  delay  its  appearance.  It  is  interest- 
ing at  this  moment  to  inquire  whether  the 
captain  represents  any  considerable  share 
of  the  public  opinion  of  his  countiy  in  his 
views  on  points  outside  ''protection." 
The  swing  of  the  political  pendulum  at  the 
last  presidential  election  brought  the  Re- 
publican party  back  into  power.  The 
"  platform''  of  the  Chicago  Republican 
Convention  of  June  1888 — at  which  Mr. 
Harrison  was  selected  as  the  candidate  of 
the  party  for  the  presidency — contained 
passages  which  may  aid  us  in  the  inquiry. 
The  Democratic  administration,  which  it 
was  hoped  to  oust  from  place,  was  accused 
of  inefficiency  and  cowardice  in  its  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs  : — 

'*  Having  withdrawn  from  the  Senate  all 
pending  treaties  effected  by  BepabUcan  ad- 
ministrations for  the  removal  of  foreign  bar- 
dens  and  restrictions  on  our  commerce  ['/<^* 
eign  burdens  and  restrictions  on  American  coni' 
merce*  is  good],  and  for  its  extension  into 
better  markets,  it  has  neither  effected  nor  pro- 
posed any  others  instead.  Professing  adher- 
ence to  the  Monroe  doctrine,  it  has  seen  with 
idle  complacency  the  extension  of  foreign 
influence  in  Central  America,  and  of  foreign 
trade  everywhere  among  our  neighbors.  It 
has  refused  to  charter,  sanction,  or  encourage 


any  American  organization  for  c< 
the  Nicaragua  Canal,  a  work  of*T 
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in  the  newspapers.     It  will  have  be 
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great  'part  of  it,  no  doubt,  is  addressed 
chiefly  to  the  student  of  naval  strategy  ; 
but  there  are  whole  chapters,  and  many 
passages  in  others,  which  merit  the  closest 
attention  of  statesmen.  The  style  is  singu- 
larly clear,  and  even  dignified  ;  and  sen- 
tences frequently  occur  which  show  that 
the  author  is  no  ordinary  inquirer.  Not- 
withstanding the  more  general  scope  indi- 
cated by  its  title,  the  book  may  almost  be 
said  to  be  a  scientific  inquiry  into  the 
causes  which  have  made  England  great. 
The  results  of  the  inquiry  are  used  didac- 
tically, and  for  the  benefit  of  the  author's 
fellow-citizens. 

Though  Captain  Mahan  is  dominated  by 
the  philosophic  spirit,  and  deals  with  his 
subject  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  manner, 
a  warmer  motive  than  a  love  of  science 
has  led  him  to  undertake  the  investiga- 
tion. If  nowhere  specifically  stated,  the 
motive  is  still  evident.  It  is  to  turn  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen  to  sea  affairs. 
The  arguments  with  which  he  supports  his 
opinion,  that  their  future  welfare  depends 
upon  the  adoption  of  what  may  be  called 
a  maritime  policy,  deserve  serious  atten- 
tion, especially  as  they  happen  to  have 
lately  been  illustrated  by  the  action  of  his 
Government  in  assembling  the  Pan- 
American  Conference,  in  greatly  strength- 
ening the  navy,  and  in  professing  to  claim 
Behring's  Sea  as  a  mare  clausum.  If  we 
add  to  these  the  unanthenticated,  but  at 
the  same  time  persistent,  reports  of  in- 
tended American  acquisitions  on  the  coast 
of  Ilayti,  some  of  Captain  Mahan's  areru- 
ments  will  appear  highly  significant.  His 
book  has  therefore  a  twofold  interest. 
It  explains  how  England  achieved  her 
present  imperial  position,  and  sketches  a 
policy  which  the  Americans  are  likely  to 
follow,  and  which,  if  they  do  follow  it, 
will  have  momentous  consequences  for  the 
world  at  large. 

The  author's  arguments  may  be  stated, 
pretty  nearly  in  his  own  words,  in  the 
terms  which  follow.  With  sonie  remark- 
able exceptions  the  waste  places  of  the 
world  have  been  rapidly  filled,  and  a  nom- 
inal political  possession  now  generally  ex- 
ists in  the  most  forsaken  regions.  As  the 
openings  to  immigration  and  enterprise 
offered  by  America  and  Australia  diminish, 
a  demand  must  arise  for  a  more  settled 
government  in  the  disordered  States  of 
central  and  tropical  South  America.  Rea- 
sonable stability  of  institutions  is  neces- 


sary to  commercial  intercourse  with  them, 
and  to  the  peaceful  development  of  tht^ir 
resources  by  *'  the  citizens  of  more  stable 
Governments."  There  is  no  hope  that 
this  demand  for  political  stability  '*  can 
be  fulfilled  from  existing  native  materials. " 
When  it  arises,  **  no  theoretical  positions, 
like  the  Monroe  doctrine,  will  prevent  in- 
terested nations  from  attempting  to  remedy 
the  evil"  by  political  and  presumably 
forcible  interference  ;  and  *'  that  nation 
will  have  the  strongest  arguments  which 
has  the  strongest  organized  force." 

Thus  a  collision,  which  *'  can  scarcely 
fail  to  result  in  war,"  may  be  anticipated  ; 
and  the  date  of  its  advent  will  be  precipi- 
tated by  the  completion  of  a  canal  through 
the  Central  American  isthmus.  The  exe- 
cution of  this  work  may  be  expected  to 
modify  commercial  routes  ;  and  the  well- 
known  strategic  conditions  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean will  be  reproduced  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  The  importance  of  the  new  channel 
to  the  United  States  will  not  be  measured 
only  by  the  improvement  in  communica- 
tions between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sea- 
boards. The  geographical  position  of  the 
great  Republic  ought  to  give  it  no  small 
advantage  when  the  time  comes  for  de- 
termining what  people  shall  exert  a  para- 
monnt  influence  over  the  Central  and  South 
American  States.  If  between  the  intrusive 
nations  there  is  anythins:  like  an  equilib- 
rium of  power,  we  shall  have  **  the  fa- 
miliar and  notorious  example  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire,  kept  erect  by  the  forces  press- 
ing upon  it  from  opposing  sides,"  repro- 
duced in  the  western  hemisphere.  In  that 
hemisphere  the  position  of  the  United 
States  will,  or  should  be  brought  to,  re- 
semble that  of  England  in  the  other. 

The  decline  of  American  maritime  com- 
mercial enterprise,  indeed  the  almost  total 
disappearance  of  the  American  flag  from 
waters  remote  from  home,  have  usnallvbeen 
ascribed  to  the  depredations  of  Confeder- 
ate cruisers  during  the  civil  war,  and  to 
vicious  legislation  since.  Captain  Mahan 
incidentally  shows  that  there  is  a  much 
more  sufficient  explanation.  It  is  simply 
that  maritime  undertakings  were  found  to 
be  less  remunerative  than  developing  the 
internal  resources  of  the  country.  Capi- 
tal has  for  years  past  found  its  best  invest- 
ments, and  labor  its  largest  opportunities, 
in  the  interior  of  the  Republic.  The  fill- 
ing up  process,  already  mentioned,  will 
soon  bring  ronnd  a  day  when  shipping  will 
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again  pay  ;  and  the  Americans  will  revert 
to  the  ideas  and  the  practice  of  a  past 
generation,  and  place  their  foremost  inter- 
est in  the  development  of  their  marine. 
It  is  this  which  makes  a  study  of  the  stra- 
tegic aspects  of  the  Mediterranean  of  such 
value  to  those  who  may  be  hereafter  con- 
cerned with  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The 
author  forcibly  contends  that  the  naval 
history  of  the  past  is  still  full  of  valuable 
lessons,  particularly  in  the  field  of  strat- 
egy ;  but  also,  and  though  in  a  less,  still 
in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  in  that  of 
tactics.  His  method  of  supporting  his 
contention  justifies  the  historical  form  in 
which  he  has  cast  his  essay. 

lie  urges  that — if  the  Americans  are  to 
assume  the  status  which  they  desire  to 
hold  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic — 
they  must  set  about  re-establishing  their 
maritime  institutions  on  a  proper  scale. 
They  must,  as  the  author  puts  it,  **  build 
again  their  sea  power."  Of  this  the 
foundations  can  only  be  securely  laid  in  a 
large  commerce  under  the  national  flag. 
If  legislative  hindrances  are  removed,  a 
hint  which  Captain  Mahan's  protectionist 
fellow-citizens  will  probably  not  fail  to  ob- 
serve, and  more  remunerative  fields  of  en- 
terprise exhausted,  the  sea  power  will  not 
long  delay  its  appearance.  It  is  interest- 
ing at  this  moment  to  inquire  whether  the 
captain  represents  any  considerable  share 
of  the  public  opinion  of  his  countiy  in  his 
views  on  points  outside  *' protection." 
The  swing  of  the  political  pendulum  at  the 
last  presidential  election  brought  the  Re- 
publican party  back  into  power.  The 
"  platform"  of  the  Chicago  Republican 
Convention  of  June  1888 — at  which  Mr. 
Harrison  was  selected  as  the  candidate  of 
the  party  for  the  presidency — contained 
passages  which  may  aid  us  in  the  inquiry. 
The  Democratic  administration,  which  it 
was  hoped  to  oust  from  place,  was  accused 
of  inefficiency  and  cowardice  in  its  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs  : — 

*'  Having  withdrawn  from  the  Senate  all 
pending  treaties  effected  by  Bepablican  ad- 
ministrations for  the  removal  of  foreign  bur- 
dens and  restrictions  on  oar  oommeroe  [^for- 
eign  burdens  and  restrictions  on  AmtHcan  com- 
merce*  is  good],  and  for  its  extension  into 
better  markets,  it  has  neither  effected  nor  pro- 
posed any  others  instead.  Professing  adher- 
ence to  the  Monroe  doctrine,  it  has  seen  with 
idle  complacency  the  extension  of  foreign 
inflnence  in  Central  America,  and  of  foreign 
trade  everywhere  among  oar  neighbors.  It 
has  refused  to  charter,  sanction,  or  encourage 


any  American  organization  for  oonstmcting 
the  Nicaragua  Canal,  a  work  of*  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  maintenance  of  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine and  of  oar  national  inflnence  in  Central 
and  South  America,  and  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  trade  with  oar  Pacific  territory, 
with  South  America,  and  with  the  islands  and 
farther  coasts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.'* 

These  expressions  become  doubly  sig- 
nificant when  it  is  known  that  their  author- 
ship is  attributed  to  the  present  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Blaine — the  Mr.  Blaine  of 
the  Pan-American  Congress,  of  the  Beh- 
ring's  mare  clausum  doctrine,  of  the  policy 
of  largely  increasing  the  navy.  In  fact, 
the  **  plankd"  of  the  Chicago  platform,  the 
policy  of  the  Washington  Cabinet,  and 
the  views  put  forward  by  Captain  Mahan, 
appear  to  have  a  very  close  interdepen- 
dence, which  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice 
because  poFitical  action  corresponds  to 
party  sentiment  and  is  supported  by  scien- 
tific argument.  It  i?,  perhaps,  not  by  any 
means  without  deliberate  reason  that  Cap- 
tain Mahan  prefers  to  call  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  name  of 
a  foreign  State  is  at  least  unrecognized  in 
the  lattei  appellation.  The  analogy  be- 
tween this  sheet  of  water  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean— on  which  the  author  is  fond  of 
expatiating,  it  must  be  owned  most  in- 
structively and  with  great  argumentative 
skill — has  an  interest  more  immediate 
than  that  merely  connected  with  an  histori- 
cal investigation.  He  maintains  that  to 
provide  resting-places  for  its  ships  will  be 
one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Government ; 
and  that  it  '*  will  have  to  obtain  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea  stations  fit  for  contingent 
or  secondary  operations."  That  efforts 
have  already  been  made  to  obtain  stations 
of  the  kind  has  been  repeatedly  reported 
in  the  newspapers.  It  will  have  been  seen 
from  the  foregoing  that  Captain  Mahan 
outlines  a  policy  of  vast  importance,  which 
had  been  hinted  at  by  the  managers  of  the 
party  now  in  office,  and  of  the  practical 
acceptance  of  which  by  the  United  States 
Cabinet  there  are  some  convincing  signs. 

It  is  the  great  merit  of  the  book  that 
the  advocacy  of  this  far-reaching  policy  is 
based  upon  apposite  and  clearly  drawn  his- 
torical parallels.  When  internal  develop- 
ment had  been  virtually  completed,  what 
was  it  that  led  to  external  expansion  ? 
The  author  answers— The  possession  of 
sea  power.  It  is.  of  course,  by  illustra- 
tions from  the  history  of  '*  that  English 
nation   which  more  than  any  other  has 
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owed  its  greatness  to  the  sea"  that  this 
replj  is  chiefly  confirmed.  But  he  draws 
also  from  other  sources.  In  the  introduc- 
tory chapter  there  is  an  instructive  investi- 
gation of  the  causes  which  gave  the  victory 
to  Rome  in  her  struggle  with  Carthage. 
At  that  period  *'  ^ea  power  bad  a  strategic 
bearing  and  weight  which  has  received 
scant  recognition."  For  some  reason  or 
other  the  **  essentially  non- maritime  State 
had  established  over  its  seafaring  (Cartha- 
ginian) rival  a  naval  supremacy"  which 
was  hardly  disputed  in  the  Second  Punic 
War.  It  did  not  exclude  maritime  raids 
large  and  small  ;  for  control  of  the  sea,  as 
we  found  in  the  days  of  our  predominance 
when  at  war  with  Napoleon,  ' '  does  not 
imply  that  an  enemy's  single  ships  or  small 
squadrons  cannot  steal  out  of  port,  cannot 
cross  more  or  less  frequented  tracts  of 
ocean,  make  harassing  descents  upon  un- 
protected points  of  a  long  coast-line,  enter 
blockaded  harbors."  Though  the  Roman 
control  of  the  western  basin  of  the  Medi- 
terranean could  prevent  none  of  these,  yet 
it  did  forbid  the  sustained  and  secure  com- 
munications which  were  vital  to  Hannibal  ; 
and  by  this  prohibition  caused  his  defeat 
and  the  ultimate  ruin  of  the  country  which 
he  served. 

Nature  and  all  its  previous  history  un- 
mistakably declared  that  Carthage  was  to 
flourish  only  as  a  maritime,  commercial, 
and  colonizing  State.  By  following  up 
the  law  of  its  being,  it  for  a  moment  seized 
the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean  world. 
Why  it  lost  it,  and  why  swiftly  on  the  loss 
destruction  followed,  may  be  briefly  ex- 
plained. It  neglected  its  sea  power,  and 
allowed  a  parvenu  rival  to  surpass  it  in  the 
element  to  which  it  owed  all  its  own  great- 
ness. The  cleainess  with  which  Captain 
Mahan  puts  this  before  his  readers,  is  a 
striking  proof  of  bis  command  of  his  sub- 
ject But  he  suggests  another  instance  of 
the  deleterious  effect  of  inattention  to  a 
country *s  maritime  interests.  This  in- 
stance, if  illumined  by  a  less  lurid  light 
than  that  which  blazed  in  the  fall  of 
Carthage,  is  more  familiar  to  us,  and  his- 
torically  much  less  remote.  '*  France,  ad- 
mirably situated  for  the  possession  of  sea 
power,  received  a  definite  policy  for  the 
guidance  of  her  Government  from  two 
great  rulers,  Henry  IV.  and  Richelieu." 
The  lead  thus  given  was  followed  by  Col- 
bert ;  and  at  one  period  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  sceptre  of  the  sea  seemed  like- 


ly to  fall  into  the  hands  of  France.  For- 
tunately for  England,  Louis  XIV.  deter- 
mined to  have  a  policy  of  his  own.  He 
nourished  a  persistent  hostility  to  the 
Dutch,  who  might  have  served  him  as 
maritime  allies,  and  have  been  to  England 
dangerous  foes.  He  helped  us  to  break 
the  naval  power  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
drove  what  remained  of  it  over  to  our 
side.  More  than  this  :  he  neglected  the 
maritime  institutions  of  his  own  country, 
and  turned  ' '  from  the  sea  to  projects  of 
continental  extension."  From  that  mo- 
ment it  was  decreed  that  maritime  suprem- 
acy should  never  belong  to  France.  The 
'*  false  policy  of  continental  extension" 
had  become  inveterate  in  French  rulers. 
Though  Canada,  Louisiana,  and  Hayti 
showed  what  the  nation  was  capable  of  in 
the  field  of  colonization,  in  naval  policy 
the  Regent  Orleans  trod  in  the  steps  of  the 
Chrand  Monarque.  The  results  were  ex- 
perienced  in  the  subsequent  Seven  Years' 
War,  which  virtually  reduced  the  king- 
dom to  its  European  limits.  It  would  be 
hoping  against  hope  to  expect  the  theorists 
and  inditers  of  unpractical  academic  essays 
among  ourselves — whose  historical  studies 
are  limited  to  the  period  that  began  with 
Sadowa-Koniggratz,  and  ended  with  the 
peace  of  Frankfurt — it  would  be  hoping 
against  hope  to  expect  such  persons  to 
learn  the  lesson  offered  by  the  naval  his- 
tory of  th  ir  own  country.  Of  that  his- 
tory they  are  completely  ignorant.  Per- 
sistent exaltation  of  the  military  institutions 
of  au  inexperienced  and  unmaritime  em- 
pire has  left  them  no  time  to  study  it* 
The  peVusal  of  one  or  two  of  Captain  Ma- 
han's  chapters  might  save  them  from  the 
absurdity  of  attempting  to  force  upon 
their  fellow-countrymen  an  imitation  of 
German  arrangements  as  to  which  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  they  would  be  either 
suitable  or  possible  to  a  long-established 
maritime  and  colonizing  State. 

At  a  not  very  remote  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  that  State,  there  occurred  a  series 
of  events,  the  results  of  which  conclu- 
sively established  the  impolicy  of  neglecting 
national  conditions  and  natural  character- 
istics. In  the  interval  between  the  Seven 
Years'  War  and  the  American  War  of  In- 
dependence, the  naval  power  of  England 
had  been  permitted  to  relatively  decline. 
**  Notwithstanding,"  says  Captain  Ma- 
han, *'*'  the  notorious  probability  of  France 
and  Spain  joining  in  the  war,  the  English 
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navy  was  infetior  in  nnmber  to  that  of  tho 
allies"  in  the  American  war.  In  the 
preceding  contest,  single-banded^  she  had 
conquered  France  aided  by  powerful  allies. 
'*  Yes,"  exclaims  our  author,  **  but  by 
the  superiority  of  her  Government  nsing 
the  tremendous  weapon  of  her  sea  power. " 
In  1778-79  she  had  to  stand  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  not  only  was  her  most  formid- 
able weapon  allowed  to  fall  into  a  state  of 
inefficiency,  her  dispositions  also  were 
faulty.  "The  American  War  of  Inde- 
pendence involved  a  departure  from  Eng* 
land's  traditional  and  tiue  policy,  by  com- 
mitting her  to  a  distant  land  war,  while 
powerful  enemies  were  waiting  for  an  op- 
portunity to  attack  her  at  sea.  It  is  ex- 
actly this  that  the  imperfectly  instructed 
Germanizing  theorists  of  the  day  wish  to 
repeat — to  commit  this  country  to  a  dis- 
tant land  war,  in  a  contest  during  which 
we  should  be  open  to  attack  by  powerful 
naval  enemies.  It  is  not  the  least  convinc- 
ing evidence  of  the  intellectual  eminence 
of  Washington  that  he  clearly  perceived 
the  true  strategic  nature  of  the  War 
of  Independence.  "  Whatever  efforta  are 
made  by  the  land  armies,"  he  asserted, 
''  the  navy  must  have  the  casting-vote  in 
the  present  contest.' '  He  formally  placed 
upon  record  his  conviction  that  upon  naval 
superiority  every  hope  of  success  must 
ultimately  depend.  The  English  Minis- 
ters, as  completely  regardless  of  the  true 
source  of  their  country's  power  as  any 
contemporary  Anglo-Indian  official  in  his 
ignorance  of  the  conditions  on  which  our 
island  realm  won  India,  and  has  retained 
it,  had  committed  England  to  the  prose- 
cution of  a  distant  land  war.  The  results 
of  this  policy  have  lost  none  of  their  in- 
struction, and  should  be  borne  in  mind  by 
certain  modern  professors  of  imperial  de- 
fence. One  army  after  another  surren- 
dered ;  and  though  our  fleet  never  suffered 
any  great  defeat,  but  won  more  than  one 
brilliant,  if  usually  barren  victory,  "  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  French  and  Span- 
ish fleets  undoubtedly  bore  down  Eng- 
land's strength,  and  robbed  her  of  her 
colonies." 

The  present  commercial  and  economic 
position  of  England  is  often  assumed  to  be 
especially  uufavorable  to  her  in  case  she 
were  engaged  in  a  war  even  with  an  an- 
tagonist greatly  her  inferior  in  naval 
strength.  *^  More  than  any  other  her 
wealth  has  been  intrusted  to  the  sea  in  war 
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asm  peace."  Captain  Mahan  perceives 
that,  as  the  United  Kingdom  now  depends 
largely  upon  external  sources  of  food-sup- 
ply, France — owing  to  the  geographical 
situation  of  her  ports,  and  especially  of 
the  comparatively  recently  created  Cher- 
bourg— would  perhaps  be  able  to  do  her 
trade  more  mischief  than  in  former  wars. 
But  at  the  same  time,  he  pointed  out  that 
there  are  compensating  circumstances. 
The  enormous  extension  of  railway  com- 
munication will  render  the  northern  ports 
available  as  points  of  importation  ;  and 
many  of  the  routes  running  to  them  will 
not  be  very  seriously  threatened  by  cruis- 
ers using  Brest  or  Cherbourg  as  bases. 
Cruisers  needing  incessant  renewals  of  coal- 
supply,  as  those  of  modern  times  do,  can- 
not operate  very  far  from  their  supplying 
base.  The  whole  question  of  assailing 
maritime  trade  in  war  is  of  special  impor- 
tance and  interest  to  Englishmen  ;  and  it 
has  never  been  so  thoroughly  and  so  scien- 
tifically investigated  as  by  Captain  Mahan 
in  the  book  under  notice. 

Attacks  directed  against  peaceful  and 
usually  defenceless  merchant  vessels  con- 
stitute a  *  ^  form  of  warfare  which  has  late- 
ly received  the  name  of  commerce-destroy- 
ing, which  tho  French  call  guerre  de 
course.y  That  a  country  will  be  harassed 
and  distressed  by  serious  interference  with 
its  commerce  will  be  conceded  by  all. 
Captain  Mahan,  however,  will  not  give  it 
a  place  among  the  principal  operations  of 
naval  warfare.  'Mt  is,"  he  says, 
''  doubtless  a  most  important  secondary 
operation  ;  and  is  not  likely  to  be  aban- 
doned till  war  itself  shall  cease. ' '  But  his- 
torical evidence  shows  that  a  purely  com- 
merce-destroying or  *' cruising"  warfare 
iH  inconclusive  and  worrying,  but  nothing 
more.  '*  Regarded  as  a  primary  and 
fundamental  measure,  sufficient  in  itself  to 
crush  an  enemy,  it  is  probably  a  delusion." 
In  1667,  Charles  II.,  says  Campbell, 
**  took  a  fatal  resolution  of  laying  up  his 
great  ships,  and  keeping  only  a  few  frig- 
ates on  the  cruise."  Before  the  year  was 
half  over  the  Dutch  fleet  was  in  the  Med- 
way,  having  caused  more  alarm  and  dam- 
age than  all  Charles's  frigates  '*  on  the 
cruise"  had  caused  to  the  enemy.  *'  It 
was  not  the  policy  of  1667,  but  Crom- 
well's powerful  fleets  of  ships  of  the  lino 
in  1652,  that  shut  the  Dutch  merchant- 
men in  their  ports,  and  made  the  grass  to 
grow    in    the    streets    of    Amsterdam." 
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Louis  XIY.  was  driven  to  adopt  the  policy 
of  Charles  II.  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession.  Though  the  commerce  of 
England  undoubtedly  suffered  to  some  ex- 
tent, yet  on  the  whole,  so  far  from  being 
destroyed,  it  increased.  In  the  preceding 
war,  when  France  sent  great  fleets  to  sea, 
^'  our  traffic  suffered  excessively  ;  our  mer- 
chants many  of  them  were  ruined.'*  In 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  as  long  as  the 
French  fleets  could  keep  the  sea,  the  dam- 
age done  by  privateers  to  English  com- 
merce was  enormous.  But  the  victories  of 
Hawke  and  Boscawen  drove  the  French 
line-of. battle  fleets  from  the  ocean.  The 
commerce  of  France  was  nearly  destroyed  ; 
but  the  trade  of  England  increased  yearly, 
*  *  and  such  a  scene  of  national  prosperity, 
while  waging  a  long,  bloody,  and  costly 
war,  was  never  before  shown  by  any  peo- 
ple in  the  world."  The  story  was  exact- 
ly repeated  in  our  great  conflict  with  Revo- 
lutionary France,  during  the  latter  part  of 
which  it  is  well  known  that  our  maritime 
trade  increased  enormously.  The  truth 
revealed  to  those  who  inquire  of  naval  his- 
tory,  and  who  do  not  form  arbitrary  or 
highly  imaginative  conclusions,  is,  that 
commerce-destroying  as  an  important  op- 
eration of  war  must  be  supported  by  fleets. 
It  was  because  our  fleet  was  occupied  in 
confronting  those  of  France  and  Spain, 
which  thus  virtually  supported  the  cruis- 
ers of  the  insurgent  American  colonies, 
that  our  commerce  suffered  at  all  their 
hands  during  the  War  of  Independence. 
But  even  then  the  losses  of  the  Americans 
were  heavier  than  our  own,  and  propor- 
tionately much  harder  to  bear.  So,  too, 
in  the  war  of  1812,  the  British  fleet  had 
still  to  blockade  the  ports  of  the  French 
empire,  the  ships  in  which  thus  afforded 
an  effective,  if  unintentional,  support  to 
the  American  cruisers.  Here  again  the 
mischief  done  to  our  extensive  commerce 
was  absolutely  less,  and  relatively  enor- 
mously less,  than  that  which  our  cruisers 
did  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
The  result  of  the  cruises  of  the  Aalabama 
and  Sumter  in  the  Civil  War  was  due  to 
causes  similar  in  effect  if  not  in  appear- 
ance. The  Confederates,  it  is  true,  had 
no  fleets  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
Federal  navy.  But,  as  a  fact,  nearly  the 
whole  Federal  force  was  occupied  as  much 
as  it  could  have  been  by  any  fleet  in  block- 
ading the  coasts  of  the  Southern  States  ; 
so  that  the  seas  were  traversed  almost  at 


will  by  Semmes  and  his  companions. 
Nevertheless,  all  the  mischief  that  they 
wrought  no  more  saved  the  Confederacy 
from  falling  than  the  capture  of  English 
merchantmen  by  the  thousand  haved 
Canada  to  France,  or  prevented  England 
from  seizing  Havanuah  in  one  hemisphere 
and  Manila  in  the  other.  The  truth  is 
that,  though  attacks  on  our  commerce  may 
do  us  immense  injury,  they  can  be  frus- 
trated br  suitable  measures,  which  can 
only  be  carried  out  with  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  ships  of  war. 

Probably  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
that  appeals  to  naval  history  are  likely  to 
disclose  information  of  great  practical  im- 
portance to  ourselves.  In  no  country  with 
considerable  maritime  interests  has  this 
class  of  history  been  more  neglected  than 
in  England.  Captain  Mahan  cites  Eng- 
lish, not  foreign  writers,  when  giving  ex- 
amples of  a  tendency  to  slight  the  bearing 
of*  maritime  power  upon  events.  This 
tendency  was  less  marked  among  us  form- 
erly than  it  is  now.  To  judge  from  liter- 
ature alone,  there  were  probably  more 
English  books  published  on  naval  subjects 
in  the  sixty  years  of  George  III.'s  reign, 
than  in  the  seventy  that  have  elapsed  since 
its  close.  This  might  be  explained  by 
the  non  occurrence  of  naval  wars  in  the 
latter  period,  were  it  not  that  it  has  been 
just  the  other  way  in  foreign  countries. 
In  the  great  Continental  States  an  amount 
of  attention  is  paid  to  maritime  affairs, 
which  makes  the  relative  apathy  of  seafar- 
ing England  all  the  more  astonishing. 
The  great  daily  journals  of  Paris — the 
**  Debate"  and  the  *'  Temps,'*  to  count 
no  others — devote  more  space  to  naval 
matters  than  the  whole  daily  press  of  Lon- 
don. In  France  and  in  Italy  eminent  rep- 
resentatives take  an  active  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  naval  subjects,  with  which  none 
but  the  incumbent  of,  or  pretender  to,  a 
seat  at  the  Admiralty  and  a  few  retired 
officers  concern  themselves  in  the  British 
Parliament. 

If  this  merely  affected  the  amour  propre 
of  the  naval  service,  and  tended  to  leave  a 
few  grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  unre- 
dressed, it  would  not  he  worth  alluding 
to.  But  it  has  much  more  serious  results. 
While  our  already  vast  maritime  and  trans- 
marine interests  are  being  daily  and  large- 
ly developed,  concomitant  measures  to 
provide  for  their  security  have  been  alto- 
gether insufficiently  considered  by  the  pub- 
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lie  geoerallj.  While  we  make  an  anoaal 
parade  of  the  increasiDg  statistics  of  our 
ocean  trade,  and  listen  to  vague  admissions 
that  our  naval  strength  ought  to  equal  that 
of  any  two  Powers,  it  is  startling  to  find 
that  it  was  a  French  Deputy  who,  in  the 
current  session  of  the  Chamber,  formally 
announced  that  during  the  last  twenty 
years  France  and  Russia  had  devoted  to 
their  navies  about  fifty  millions  sterling 
more  than  England  had  to  hers.  Finan- 
cial arrangements  are,  after  ail,  but  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  inward  senti- 
ment That  which  it  really  cares  to  pos- 
sess a  free  and  wealthy  people  will  leso- 
^1615"  set  itself  to  obtain.  The  almost  pas- 
sionate energy  with  which  a  nation  of  isl- 
anders, endowed  by  their  sea  power  alone 
with  a  great  empire  in  the  East,  occupied 
themselves  in  strengthening  one  only  of 
the  frontiers — and  that  an  inland  frontier 
— of  India,  has  no  counterpart  in  its  mari- 
time policy. 

The  fact  is,  that  we  have  permitted  our- 
selves to  be  led  by  theorists  dazzled  by  the 
glamor  of  a  few  German  victories — great 
indeed,  but  over  forces  remarkable  for  the 
vices  of  their  organization  and  discipline, 
and  their  backward  state  of  preparation. 
Hence  indiscriminate  approbation  and  pro- 
posed indiscriminate  adoption  of  German 
institutions.  That  the  countrymen  of 
Drake,  of  Blake,  of  Uawke,  of  Nelson  ; 
that  the  sons  of  the  men  who  added 
Canada,  South  Africa,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  a  host  of  other  territories  to 


the  Bintish  dominions — could  have  toler- 
ated advice  to  mimic  the  ways  of  the  un- 
nautical  drill-sergeants  at  Berlin,  is  a  grav6 
symptom  of  changed  ideas  as  to  the  real 
foundation  of  British  greatness.  It  is  the 
fashion  of  the  mimic  to  copy,  not  what  is 
best,  but  what  is  least  worthy  of  imitation. 
We  might  have  imitated  Gerinan  thorough- 
ness, German  industry,  German  frugality, 
German  endurance  of  small  emolument. 
To  imitate  these  things  none  advised.  The 
pattern  of  an  ugly  head-dress  was  held  to 
be  better  worth  copying  than  the  labori- 
ous devotion  of  its  wearers  to  unexciting 
but  necessary  duty.  The  height  of  ad- 
ministrative skill  has  been  declared  to  lie 
in  the  adoption  of  some  foreign  official 
designation.  Because  a  corps  of  patient, 
if  rather  pedantic,  officers  work — in  per- 
fect accord  with  the  somewhat  drill-ridden 
institutions  of  their  country — in  a  certain 
building  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree,  mari- 
time England  must  foist  some  more  or 
less  incomplete  copy  of  their  chief  upon 
her  army  and  navy  !  Study  of  the  book 
which  Captain  Mahan  has  produced  may 
save  us  from  persistence  in  such  folly. 
Naval  officers,  students  of  their  profession, 
will  find  instruction  on  neaily  every  page  ; 
while  those  who  cannot  and  need  hardly 
be  called  upon  to  understand  the  diagram 
of  a  sea-fight,  or  any  distinctly  technical 
details,  may  learn  from  it  how  their  coun- 
try achieved  her  present  position  among 
the  nations,  and  how  that  position  may  be 
maintained. — Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward,  in  an  extremely 
happy  and  discriminating  paper  on  the  ap- 
parent paradoxes  of  Cardinal  Newman's 
character  in  the  October  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury,  ventures  the  opinion  that  Newman's 
was  a  very  **  complex"  nature.  When 
we  come  to  weigh  the  word,  however, 
which  as  applied  to  any  material  thing, 
means  much  folded,  abundant  in  difi^erent 
strata,  as  distinguished  from  '*  simplex, '^ 
which  asserts  that  there  is  but  a  single 
fold,  that  the  essential  part  of  it  is  all  in 
one  plane,  we  at  once  begin  to  have  our 
doubts  whether  it  properly  conveys  what 

*  See  '*  Some  Aspects  of  Newman's  Char, 
acter,  *'  in  November  Eclectic. 

Nbw  Ssbhs.— Yol.  LII.,  No.  6.  51 


Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward  really  intends  to  con- 
vey. He  dwells  very  subtly  and  justly  on 
the  apparent  paradoxes  in  Newman,  his 
mystical  convictions  and  his  wonderfully 
fine  and  discriminating  sensuous  impres- 
sions, his  belief  that  the  physical  universe 
was  more  or  less  a  mask  for  unseed  agen- 
cies, and  his  singularly  penetrating  insight 
into  the  most  expressive  features  of  that 
mask,  his  rapture  in  musing  on  angelic 
ministrations,  and  his  skill  in  choosing  the 
wines  for  his  Oxford  College  or  in  master- 
ing the  connections  of  a  cross-country  rail- 
way route,  his  love  of  solitude  and  his  ten- 
derness to  friends,  his  powers  as  a  contro- 
versialist and  his  contempt  for  formal  con- 
troversy, hid  meditative  passion  and  his 
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enjoyment  of  Mi^s  Ansten's  fine  humor 
and  vivid   chit  chat.     Nothing  conld  be 
better    brought    out    than    Mr.    Wilfrid 
Ward's  sense  of  the  apparent  paradoxes 
in  Newman's  nature  ;  but,  after  all,  when 
we  come  back  to  the  question  whether 
the  word  **  complex"  describes  Newman's 
nature  accurately,  wo  are  more  and  moi/e 
in  doubt,  and  are  dispost- d  to  say  that^  in 
some  respects  at  least,  it  would  be  truer  to 
speak  of  the  unusual  simplicity  of  his  na- 
ture   than    of    its    unusual    complexity. 
What  do  we  usually  mean  by  a  morally 
complex  nature  ?     We  suppose,  a  nature 
which  seems  to  love  one  things  but  which 
only   disguises  under  that  seeming    the 
deeper  love  of  something  very  different — 
for  example,  an  ambitious  nature,  which 
becomes  apparently  lowly,  pleading,  ear- 
nest, flattering,  in  order  to  achieve  some 
master-purpose  ;  or  an  intriguing  nature, 
which  becomes  apparently  open,  cordial, 
playful,  frank,  in  order  the  better  to  dis? 
guise  its  diplomatic  object.     In  this  sense, 
certainly  Newman's  nature  was  not  unusual 
in  its  complexity,  but  rather  unusual  in 
its  simplicity.     He  had  no  double  ends  in 
view  ;  he  felt  what  he  professed,  and  pro- 
fessed what  he  felt.     Ue  did  love  to  bathe 
himself  in  solitude.     He  did  heartily  en- 
joy all  the  give  and  take,  all  the  humor 
and  the   tenderness    of   true    friendship. 
He  was   a   religious  man  in  his  very  es- 
sence ;  and  he  was  as  truly  a  man  of  the 
world  as  any  one  can  be  a  man  of  the  world 
by  the  aid  of  imagination  and  keen  per- 
ceptions alone.     He  did  delight  to  put  his 
finger  on  the  real  turning-point  between 
different  lines  of  religious  belief  ;  and  he 
did  despise  mere  controversy  undertaken 
for   the   sake   of   logical  triumphs.     His 
heart  was  in  theology  so  far  as  it  repre- 
sented to  him  the  teaching  of  God  about 
God   and   man.     He   cared   nothing  for 
theology  as  a  mere  display  of  formal  and 
abstruse  learning.     His  mind  was  a  simple 
mind  in  the  singleness  and  sincerity  of  its 
interests,  and  complex  only  in  that  sense 
i  1  which  a  repeater  is  more  complex  than 
an   ordinary  watch,  or  a  human  eye  than 
an  insect's  eje —  t.f.,  in  the  sense  of  con- 
taining finer  and  more  elaborate  provisions 
for  effective  work.     Indeed,  it  was  the  re- 
markable combination  of  a  singleness  of 
purpose  almost  unique,  with  an  elaboration 
of   intellectual    and    moral    insight   quite 
unique  which  made  Newman  what  he  was. 
]f  one  means  by  a  complex  nature  a  nature 


not  easily  read  off  by  a  casual  observer,  no 
doubt  Newman's  nature  was  complex  ;  but 
that  is  hardJy  the  sense  in  which  a  com- 
plex nature,  as  ordinarily  understood,  is 
opposed  to  a  simple  nature,  for  it  is  gen- 
erally  implied  that  there  is  something  in 
it  artificial,  non-natural,  deliberately  eva- 
sive and  baffling.     The  only  trait  in  New- 
man's character  which  we  can  recall  that 
looks  a  little  like  moral  complexity  was 
his  habit  of  ignoring  the  direct  question 
put  to  him,  and  replying  to  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  state  of  mind  of  the  ques- 
tioner.    Thus,  when  he  was  asked  quea* 
tions  that  he  thought  idle  questions,  he 
would  not  reply  directly  at  all,  but  evaded 
them,  and  intended  to  evade  them  ;  and 
as  it  sometimes  happened  that  they  were 
not  idle  questions  when  he  thought  them 
so,  the  upshot  of  the  answer  was  not  satis- 
factory.    Again,  in  replying  to  genuine 
questions,  which  he  knew  to  be  genuine, 
he  would   ignore  the  question  as  it  was 
actually  put,  and  reply  to  the  one  which 
he  thought  ought  to  have  been  put ;  and 
as  his  own  mind  was  far  subtler  and  less 
commonplace  than  that  of  most  of  those 
who  carried  their  difficulties  to  him,  the 
result  was  often  perplexing  to  the  ques- 
tioner, and  looked  like  a  game  at  what  is 
called  '^  cross- quest  ions  and  contrary  an- 
swers."    There  is  a  story  of   his  having 
been  asked  whether  he  had  read  a  certain 
very  popular  essay,  and  what  he  thought 
of  it,  on  which  he  replied  that  he  had  read 
it  and  thought  it  extraordinarily  clever  ; 
whereupon  he  was  pressed  as  to  what  was 
its  real  drift.     Newman  replied  :  *'  Oh  ! 
if  yon  ask  me  as  to  its  drift,  it  was  Fol- 
de-rol-de-rol,  or  wordB  to  that  effect.^''     Of 
course  the  whole  wit  there  consisted  in  first 
cordially  praising  the  ad  captandum  clev- 
erness which  had  made  the  essay  popular, 
and  then  intimating  so  happily  how  abso- 
lutely empty  of  real  instruction  he  deemed 
it.     But  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  that 
the  process  of  mind   through  which   he 
went,  in  first  giving  his  estimate  of  what 
the  world  found  in  it,  and  then  his  esti- 
mate of  what  he  himself  found  in  it,  could 
be  called  a  simple  process  of  mind.     It 
was  most  effective,  as  his  indirect  method 
of   bringing   out   his    own   characteristic 
thought  on  a  subject  usually  was  ;  but  it 
was  certainly  not  simple. 

Nor  can  Newman's  intellect  be  called  a 
simple  one  in  any  sense,  if  the  right  test 
of  simplicity  be  the  readiness  with  which 
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average  people  take  in  and  understand  it. 
It  was  not  nearly  so  simple  as  Mr.  Car- 
Ivle's,  with  which  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward  corn- 
pares  it.     It  was  simpler  perhaps  than  Mr. 
Browning's,  with  which  he  also  compares 
it,  but  only  simpler  because  Newman  took 
more  pains  than  Browning  to  bring  out 
his  meaning  clearly — not  simpler   in   its 
methods.     But  simplicity  of   intellectual 
process   is   one  thing,  and   simplicity   of 
character  quite  another.     We  should  chII 
his  character,  on  the  whole,  a  simpler  one 
than  Oarlyle's,  if  we  mean  by  simplicity 
of  character,  frankness  and  singleness  of 
aim,  no  disguises  from  one's  self  as  to  the 
nature  of  one's  aims,  and  perfect  fidelity 
to  them.     Carlyle  hardly  knew,  we  think, 
whether    be    really    valued     picturesque 
strength  or  downright  sincerity  the  most. 
He  would,  of  course,  have  said  that  he 
held  the  latter  to  be  the  higher  of  the 
two  ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  heroes  on 
whom  he  has  lavished  most  of  his  imagi- 
native power — Mirabeau,  Danton,  Voltaire, 
Frederick  the  Great — were  by  no  means 
the  most  veracious  of  heroes.     Newman's 
love  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  Bible  an(^ 
by  Christ,  was  a  steadier,  deeper,  simpler, 
more  profound  love  than  any  love  of  Car- 
lyle's.     What  makes  men   doubt   New- 
man's simplicity  of  character  is  that  he 
detached  himself  so  much  from  ordinary 
human   interests,  and   so  bewildered  the 
average  man — especially  the  average  Eng- 
lishman— who  merges  and  often  loses  him- 
self  in   ordinary   human   interests.     But 
which  of  the  two  deserves  to  be  called  the 
simpler  character,  that  which  is  buried  in 
twenty  or  thirty  different  interests  in  the 
same  day  or  week  or  month  or  year,  or 
that  which  is  always  and  dominantly  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  the  same  God,  and 
which  takes  up  these  multifarious  interests 
only  as  subordinate  and  secondary  to  the 
service  of  God  ?     Most  men  are  a  bundle 
of  interests  where  Newman  was  absorbed 
in   one.     This  it  was  that  gave  him  his 


power  over  the    world,  and   this   it   was 
which,  in  our  opinion,  gave  him  his  genu- 
ine simplicity  of  character.     Men  are  wont 
to  call  a  character  simple  which  it  is  easy 
to  understand,  and  whose  turns  of  thought 
and  feeling  it  is  easy  to  follow.     But  we 
greatly  doubt   whether  that   is  the  right 
test  of  simplicity  of  character.     Words- 
worth's turns  of  thought  and  feeling  it  is 
by  no   means  easy  for  average   men  and 
women  to  follow  ;  yet  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  more  genuinely  simple  character — 
simple,  we  mean,  in  its  steady  devotion  to 
the   same   high   aim.     F.    D.    Maurice's 
character   was   one   the   turns   of    whose 
thought  and  feeling  it  was  often  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  follow  ;  yet  a  more  essen- 
tially simple  as  well   as  noble   character 
has  not  existed   in    our   day   than   his. 
Often,  indeed,  the  characteis  whose  turns 
of  thought  and  feeling  it  is  easiest  to  fol- 
low are  essentially  complex,  if   we   mean 
by  "  complex"  full  of  mixed  motives  and 
desires,  the  tangle  of  which  it  is   by  no 
means  easy  to  unravel.     It  seems  easy  to 
follow  the  turns  and  windings  of  Marie 
Bashkirtseff 's  mind  ;  yet  where  could  you 
find  anything  more  highly  complex  ?     It 
seems  easy  to  follow  the  turns  and  wind- 
ings of  the  nature   of  Amiel,  the   Swiss 
thinker   whose   **  Journal   Intime"    Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  translated  for  us  with  so 
much  delicacy  ;  yet  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  character  much  more  complex,  in 
which  social  and  religious  motives  were 
more  inextricably  blended.     It  seems  easy 
enough  to  follow  the  tnrns  and  windings 
of  Shelley's  nature  in  Professor  Dowden'» 
deeply  interesting  biography  ;  yet  where 
is  there  a  more  striking  study  of  the  over- 
whelming force  of  self-deceptions  ?     It  it 
not  by  any  means  the  simplest  charaqtera 
which  it  is  easiest  to  understand,  for  aver- 
age human  nature  is  complex,  not  simple, 
and   is   itself  full   of  illusions  and  self- 
deceptions. — Spectator, 
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**  Which  things  are  an  allegory,^^ — Gal.  iv.  24. 

Thb  feasting  hath  ceased  in  Valhalla, 

The  joy  is  all  fled  ; 
The  gods  have  grown  feeble  and  pallid. 

And  hope  lieth  dead. 
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He  can  never  return  to  bless  us, 

Great  Buldur  the  bright ; 
The  whole  world  groaneth  in  darkness, 

Day  becomelh  as  night. 

We  knew  that  the  doom  it  was  certain, 

The  Norns  never  lie  ; 
That  the  thread  of  his  life  should  be  broken, 

And  Baldur  must  die. 

For  Loki  was  subtle  as  always, 

And  stronger  than  might 
Is  his  craft ;  it  slumbcreth  never. 

In  darkness  or  light. 

The  sun  hath  grown  cold  in  the  heavens, 

The  arrow  it  sped  ; 
A  gray  pall  it  hath  fallen  upon  us 

Now  Baldur  is  dead. 

It  availeth  us  little  that  Loki 

Lies  bound  and  in  pain. 
For  naught  can  bring  back  the  departed — ' 

Our  grief  is  in  vain. 

But  the  Norns  they  have  told  us  all  things  ; 

The  time  draweth  nigh 
When  the  doom  that  was  spoken  it  falleth  ; 

There  ariseth  a  cry 

From  the  earth — the  gods  do  not  hearken. 

All  silent  their  breath. 
As  calmly  they  gaze  from  Valhalla, 

Awaiting  their  death. 


— Academy, 
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THE  DECAY  OF  BUBAL  NEW  ENGLAND. 


Thb  American  press  is  deeply  concerned 
for  the  fate  of  ruial  New  England.  It  is 
being  rapidly  depopulated.  Scarcely  any 
part  of  the  civilized  world,  not  even  the 
clays  of  East  Essex  and  North  Lincoln- 
shire, has  been  so  beavily  hit  by  what 
with  doubtful  accuracy  is  termed  the  "  de- 
pression of  agriculture"  as  the  wintry  val- 
leys and  stony  uplands  that  have  been  the 
cradle  of  so  much  that  is  vigorous  in 
American  life.  What  in  England  may  be 
fairly  called  depression,  since  the  whole 
country  comes  within  the  region  depressed, 
should,  in  America,  be  spoken  of  simply 
as  a  shifting  of  the  centres  of  production. 
Under  this  process  the  farmeis  of  New 
England  and  Old  England  have  been  about 
equal  sufferers,  with  this  difference,  how- 
ever— ^the  Englishman,  either  in  the  shape 


of  owner  or  occupier,  is  almost  compelled 
to  face  the  difficulty.  Emigration,  as  an 
alternative,  could  only  be  possible  or  de. 
sir  able  for  a  fraction  of  the  strugglers. 
The  New  Englander,  however,  has  had  in- 
finitely greater  facilities  and  greater  temp- 
tations for  such  a  migration,  and  he  has 
yielded  to  them  so  generally  that  the  sta- 
tistics of  decline  may  well  cause  agitation 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  left  behind. 
If  the  State  of  Indiana  were  to  develop 
some  grave  and  unforeseen  defect,  and  half 
of  its  people  were  to  depoit  themselves 
into  Colorado,  no  one  would  very  much 
care  except  the  remnant  who  were  com- 
pelled to  cling  to  the  sinking  ship.  But 
the  desertion  of  the  old  homesteads  of  New 
England  appeals  most  strongly  to  the  senti- 
ment of   all    Eastern    Americans,  and   an 
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American  apon  a  topic  of  this  kind  is  the 
most  sentimental  of  living  men. 

In  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  hundreds 
of  farms  that  twenty  years  ago  were  con- 
sidered as  snug  and  sound  financial  prop- 
erties proportionately  to  their  value  as 
farms  in  Kent  or  Essex  at  that  time  were, 
have  been  actually  abandoned.  Uld  abid- 
ing places  where  generations  of  hardy, 
God-f earing,  intolerant,  close-fisted  yeo- 
men tilled  the  soil  with  profit  and  content, 
have  returned  to  the  clutch  of  the  forests 
and  thickets  from  which  they  were  rescued 
with  such  toil  and  pain  two  centuries  ago. 
The  proprietors  have  gone  West,  or  into 
the  manufacturing  towns,  aud  have  been 
unable  to  find  at  any  price  buyers  and 
cultivators  for  their  abandoned  acres.  It 
is  no  question  of  inaccessibility  to  railroads 
and  conveniences,  for  New  England  is  as 
well  supplied  with  such  things  as  York- 
shire. Indeed,  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
railroads  that  have  killed  the  country. 
The  factories  that,  under  Protection,  have 
sprung  up  throughout  the  whole  North- 
East,  have  by  their  high  wages  drawn  away 
the  farmers'  families  from  the  agricultural 
districts,  while  a  perfected  railway  system 
supplies  these  manufacturing  centres  with 
Western  produce  at  prices  which  defy  local 
competition.  It  is  not  only  that  great 
breadths  of  old  farming  lands  have  been 
actually  abandoned  ;  but  capital  farms, 
close  to  towns  and  thriving  villages,  well 
tilled  and  presenting  every  apparent  com- 
fort and  opportunity  to  the  intelligent 
working  farmer,  are  unsalable.  Details 
come  from  all  parts  of  New  England,  and 
from  all  classes  of  people,  that  to  any  one 
who  remembers  what  a  solid  and  converti- 
ble article  a  good  farm  in  the  Eastern 
States  was  twenty  years  ago  seem  incon- 
ceivable. Americans  even  of  that  part  of 
the  country  for  whose  especial  benefit 
Protection  has  been  maintained  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  the  cost  of  such  mainte- 
nance, and  to  understand  that  others  besides 
the  unfortunate  Southern  farmers  have  got 
to  pay  the  piper.  Village  schools — and 
no  surer  barometer  df  New  England  pros- 
perity could  be  appealed  to — have  slirunk 
here  from  a  hundred  scholarn  to  twenty- 
five,  there  from  sixty  to  eighteen,  and  in 
some  cases  collapsed  altogether  from  want 
of  support.  Not  long  ago  a  Vermonter  was 
met  in  a  London  shipping-office  taking  his 
ticket  for  Brisbane.     He  had  first  left  hie 


father's  farm  eighteen  years  afifo,  shipped 
as  a  seaman,  and  finally  drifted  to  Austra? 
lia,  where  he  had  married  and  become  nab- 
nralized.  On  this  occasion  he  had  been 
over  with  his  Australian  wife  to  see  the 
old  folks  in  Vermont.  His  father  he 
found  still  cultivating  the  ancestral  two 
hundred  acres,  but  under  widely  different 
circumstances.  When  the  son  left  home 
in  1871  the  farm  would  have  fetched 
thirty -five  dollars  an  acre  any  day  in  the 
open  market,  and  yielded  an  abundant  liv* 
ing  to  the  family.  In  1889,  however,  the 
old  man  was  working  twice  as  hard  as  of 
yore,  and  making  less  than  half  as  much, 
and  had  tried  in  vain  to  sell  at  fifteen  dol- 
lars. Ilis  neighbors  had  nearly  all  gone 
West.  Their  farms  had  been  sold  for  a 
song  to  a  great  New  York  shooting  club, 
enclosed  in  a  ring  fence,  and  abandoned 
to  game  and  to  gamekeepers  ! 

Nor  is  it  only  from  Mew  England  tha 
the  cry  of  depopulation  comes  ;  for  in  a 
single  county  in  Northern  New  York  four 
hundred  farms  are  reported  as  unoccupied. 
This  is  worse  than  anything  this  country 
can  show.  The  causes  of  this  decline 
seem  numerous  and  complex.  Emigration 
to  the  chea.p  and  fertile  lands  of  the  West 
is,  of  course,  a  leading  and  obvious  one, 
and  the  Yankee  farmer  possesses  in  the 
highest  degree  the  qualifications  for  a  suc- 
cessful emigrant.  Moreover,  his  exile  is 
generally  shared  by  so  many  of  his  old 
neighbors  and  kinsfolk  that  the  transition 
has  come  easier  to  him  than  to  most  peo- 
ple. The  high  wages  of  the  manufactur- 
ing towns  aud  villages  have  been  another 
serious  drain  on  the  country  population  ; 
brought,  as  they  have  been,  almost  every- 
where within  sight  of  the  glare  of  city  life* 
The  very  enterprise  and  intelligence  with 
which  the  New  Englander  is  generally 
credited  causes  him  to  fall  a  ready  victim 
to  such  fascinations.  One  of  the  most 
curious  phases  of  the  present  condition  of 
rural  New  England  is,  that  depression  and 
decay  are  actually  more  obvious  in  th^ 
neighborhood  of  flourishing  towns  than  in 
the  remoter  districts.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that,  with  such  an  abundance  of 
consumers  close  at  hand,  a  ready  market 
would  be  found  for  all  those  smaller  and 
perishable  products  that  to  a  working 
farmer,  with  a  working  wife,  such  as  is 
the  rule  in  New  England,  are  generally 
most  profitable.  The  wholesale  supply 
system,  however,  even  to  the  extent  of  the 
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motit  perishable  arliclefty  such  as  milky 
seems  to  have  been  developed  in  the  Noith- 
Eastern  States  to  an  extent  unknown  in 
this  country,  and  the  local  farmer  is  left 
absolntelj  in  the  cold,  with  the  fuither 
consolation  of  having  to  pay  double  prices 
for  every  manufactured  article  he  buys. 

Though  the  winters  in  New  England  are 
long  and  the  land  not  generally  lich,  still 
'such  drawbacks  in  a  natural  state  of  things 
Would  be  far  more  than  compensated  for 
by  the  completeness  of  its  civilization, 
density  of  population,  and  central  posi- 
lion.  The  majority  of  its  farms  are  not 
one  whit  poorer  than  much  of  the  land 
that  in  Great  Britain  is  cheerfully  culti- 
vated. They  have,  upon  them  houses  and 
buildings,  and  fences  of  the  most  substan- 
tial  kind,  have  been  generally  well  farmed, 
produce  good  crops  of  oats,  potatoes,  and 
hay,  and  are  furnished  with  pastures  both 
sweet  and  fresh  and  watered  by  never- 
failing  streams.  It  seems  incomprehensi- 
ble that  such  estates  should  by  the  hundred 
be  lying  derelict.  But  the  fact,  unfortu- 
nately, is  one  beyond  dispute. 

In  anything  connected  with  Ameiican 
agriculture,  however,  one  element  should 


never  be  lost  sight  of,  and  it  counts  for 
much.  This  is  the  universal  distaste  of 
the  young  Ameiican  for  farming.  He  sees 
in  it  the  one  career  which  contains  no  fu- 
ture possibilities  of  fame  or  fortune,  un- 
less, perhaps,  by  j^oiug  West.  He  de- 
spises it  as  drudgery,  and  shiinks  from 
€ven  the  very  modified  isolation  life  upon 
an  Eastern  farm  implies.  He  turns  up  his 
nose  at  the  homespun  of  his  fathers,  hon- 
estly believes  that  farming  is  a  vulgar  pur- 
suit, and  knows  no  peace  till  he  has  se- 
cured the  broadcloth  and  the  pittance  of 
the  city  cleik.  The  very  girls  will  not 
marry  farmers  if  they  can  help  it,  but  aim 
at  something  more  ^'  genteel."  What  in 
this  New  England  question  seems  most  of 
all  to  disturb  many  excellent  patriots  is 
that  the  Irish  Celt,  who  has  shrunk  from 
all  pioneering  work,  is  beginning  to  creep 
out  of  the  cities  with  his  politics  and  his 
priest,  and  to  usutp  the  sacred  soil  of  the 
deacon  and  the  preacher.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that,  even  with  desolation  as  the 
only  alternative,  there  are  many  excellent 
and  patriotic  Yankees  who  would  prefer 
it  to  this  ;  and  some  have  even  the  audac- 
ity to  say  w},  —  Saturday  Review, 
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THE  INVINCIBLE   ABMADA. 

[On  t^e  2l8t  of  this  month  a  monument  on  Plymouth  Hoe,  erected  to  commemorate  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588,  will  be  unveiled  by  the  Duke  of  Edinbargh.  This 
opportunity  reminds  ns  of  the  spirit  of  England's  sons,  which  in  the  days  of  Qneen  Elizabeth 
raised  ttieir  country's  name  to  a  height  far  beyond  even  that  pre-eminence  which  it  had  pre- 
viously achieved.  Protestant  England  then  showed  of  what  stuff  she  was  made.  To  subdue 
her  people,  and  crush  their  religious  convictions,  Spain,  with  the  sanction  of  Pope  Sixtus  Y., 
sent  oat  from  her  shores  a  gigantic  fleet,  such  as  the  modern  world  had  never  known,  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  vessels,  manned  with  the  flower  of  her  sailors  and  soldiers.  Great  was 
the  consternation  throughout  this  country  at  the  tidings  of  the  preparations  for  this  formidable 
invasion,  and  men's  minds  were  for  a  time,  and  very  naturally  so,  apprehensive  as  to  the 
result.  But  "  we  must  be  free  or  die"  was  ever  our  national  creed  ;  and  with  such  men  as 
£>ord  Howard  of  Effingham,  Lord  Seymour,  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher  to  lead  them,  they 
made  ready  with  the  thirty  ships  of  the  line—all  they  could  master— to  try  conclusions  with 
the  insolent  invader.  From  the  first,  disaster  befell  the  Armada,  which  had  to  put  back  to 
Lisbon  after  losing  several  vessels  in  a  storm.  Misled  by  a  false  rumor,  that  the  Engliiih,  on 
hearing  of  this  disaster,  had  paid  off  their  ships,  in  the  belief  that  the  invasion  had  been 
abandoned,  the  Spanish  admiral  sailed  for  Plymouth,  in  hopes  to  destroy  the  British  fleet  in 
the  harbor  there.  Bat  he  found  a  warm  reception  awaiting  him.  Lord  Howard,  with  Drake, 
Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  put  out  to  meet  him,  and  in  a  dexterous  skirmishing  fight  captured 
two  of  the  Spanish  galleons,  and  routed  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  Not  content  with  this,  as  the 
Spaniards  retreated,  the  English  harassed  their  rear,  and,  gathering  numbers  as  they  advsnced 
up  the  Channel,  they  were  strong  enough  to  attack  the  Spaniards,  who  had  sought  shelter  in 
the  port  of  Calais,  sending  ships  loaded  with  oombustibles  into  their  midst.  Struck  with 
panic,  the  Spanish  fleet  drew  off  in  confusion,  leaving  twelve  of  their  ships  in  the  hands  of 
the  English.  What  was  left  of  the  diminished  Armada  was  pursued  by  them  as  far  north  as 
Flamborough  Head,  where  it  was  further  shattered  by  a  great  storm.  Seventeen  of  the  Spanish 
ships,  with  5000  men  on  board,  were  subsequently  cast  away  upon  the  Western  Hebrides  and 
the  coast  of  Ireland  ;  and  of  the  whole  fleet  only  fifty- three  vessels  returned  in  a  pitiable  con- 
dition to  Spain.     A  coin  was  struck  by  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  on  which  the  Spanish  fleet  was  rep- 
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resented  as  Roing  to  wreck  in  a  storm,  and  upon  it  was  the  inscription,  **  AfflavU  Dttts  d 
dissipali  8uni,** — words  which  Schiller  has  tarned  to  account  in  the  conolading  lines  of  his 
poem.] 

From  Frisdrioh  Schiller, 
bt  sir  thbodors  martin. 

Shb  oome»,  Spain's  proud  fleet  comes  !     The  ocean  broad 

Moans  undeincath  her,  as  along  she  steers  ; 
With  dismal  clank  of  chains,  with  a  new  God, 

And  thunders  infinite  thy  coast  she  nears — 
A  floating  armament  of  bastions  vast,  — 

(Such  sight  the  ocean  ne'er  hath  seen  before) 
Invincible  men  call  her,  all  aghast. 

So  on  she  moves,  the  startled  billows  o'er  : 
Well  won  that  vauntful  title  by  the  dread. 
That  all  around  is  by  her  coming  spread  ; 
Ocean,  awe-struck,  bears  on  the  whelming  load 

With  pace  majestic,  into  stillness  crushed  ; 
The  ruin  of  a  world  within  her  stowed. 

Now  she  draws  nigh,  and  every  wind  is  hushed  ! 

Thou  happy  ibIo,  thou  ruler  of  the  waves, 

Thou  of  the  giant  heart  and  princely  race, 
Britain  1  His  thee  this  host  of  galleons  braves. 

As  there  it  floats  and  fronts  thee  face  to  face  ! 
Woe  to  thy  freebom  people  !     There  in  gloom 
It  floats, — a  cloud  with  tempest  charged  and  doom  ! 

Who  hath  from  thee  the  peerless  jewel  wrung. 
That  made  thee  queen  of  empires !     Hast  not  thou, 

Into  revolt  by  tyrant  monarchs  stung. 

Devised  (he  laws,  whose  wisdom  rules  thee  now. 

In  that  Great  Oh  arte r,  which  of  monarchs  makes 
Subjects,  and  makes  of  simple  subjects  kings  If 

In  many  a  stout  sea-fight,  whose  fame  awakes 

An  echo  that  along  the  nations  rings, 
Ilast  thou  not  conquered  the  proud  right  to  be 
Supreme,  where'er  thy  navies  sweep  the  sea  f 
To  what  dost  owe  this  right  f     Blush,  you  that  dwell 

In  yon  fair  land  !   To  what  but  this  alone — 

Thy  spirit,  that  no  craven  hour  has  known  ; 
Thy  sword,  that  served  this  dauntless  spirit  well  f 

Unhappy  land  !     On  these  Colossi  look. 

That  belch  from  myriad  throats  death-dealing  flame 

Look,  and  divine  the  downfall  of  thy  fame  ! 
The  world  mourns  for  thee  of  thv  strength  forsook, 

And  every  free  man's  heart  for  thee  is  sore. 

And  all  good  souls  that  love  the  right  deplore. 
With  pity  wrung,  thy  downfall  and  thy  shame  ! 

God,  the  Almighty,  from  on  high  looked  down. 

Saw  thy  foe's  haughty  lion  banners  wave. 

Saw  gape  for  thee  a  sure  and  nithless  grave  ; 
"  Shall,  then,"  He  said,  "  my  Albion  be  o'erthrown 
My  brood  of  heroes  be  discomfited  ? 
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The  one  last  bulwark  'gainst  oppression  be 

Razed  to  the  dust,  and  trembling  Europe  see 
The  strong  arm  paralyzed,  which  tyrants  dread  ? 
Never  shall  Freedom's  Paradise,'*  He  ciied, 

"  The  shield  of  human  worth,  be  left  forlorn  !" 
God,  the  Almighty,  blew,  and  far  and  wide 

The  Armada  drifted,  by  wild  tempests  torn  ! 

— Blackwood* 8  Magazine. 
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PROGRESS  AND  STAGNATION. 


Lord  Derby,  in  his  speech  at  the  Liv- 
erpool School  of  Science,  was  not,  in-  our 
opinion,  as  happy  as  usual  in  his  diagnosis 
of  the  conditions  under  which  mankind 
are  moving  forward  in  their  conquest  of 
the  world  of  matter.  "  The  general  ex- 
perience of  the  world  hitherto,"  said  Lord 
Derby,  '*  has  been  that  brilliant  but  brief 
epochs  of  advance  have  been  followed  by 
long  intervals  of  stagnation,  and  some- 
times even  of  retrogression.*'  Retrogres- 
sion, he  went  on  to  say,  is  not  likely,  but 
*' stagnation  is  quite  possible.''  To  this 
view  we  must  oppose  a  direct  negative. 
We  do  not  believe  there  is  any  likelihood 
of  stagnation  either  in  the  abstract,  or  as 
regards  the  practical  application  of  knowl- 
edge to  the  arts  and  industries  of  life. 
Lord  Derby's  conclusion  is  based  upon  a 
false  analogy.  We  admit  that  in  the  past 
there  have  been  recurring  periods  of  stag- 
nation and  activity,  but  we  deny  that  this 
must  be  expected  to  be  the  rule  of  the 
future.  And  for  this  very  good  reason, — 
the  conditions  are  entirely  different. 

If  we  look  at  the  history  of  the  world, 
we  shall  see  that  till  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  secret  of  progress, 
by  which  knowledge  is  not  merely  kept 
alive,  but  made  to  germinate,  never  be- 
longed to  more  than  a  strictly  limited  num- 
ber of  people.  The  Egyptians  and  the 
Phoenicians  possessed  it  once,  but  it  soon 
died  out  in  them, — the  soil  being,  as  it 
were,  exhausted  by  the  enormous  crop  at 
first  produced.  The  seeds  of  progress 
planted  in  the  Far  East  proved  also  inca- 
pable of  development.  When,  however, 
they  were  transplanted  to  Greece,  they  be- 
came at  once  vitalized,  and  spread  thence 
throughout  Southern  Europe  and  Western 
Asia,  gathering  vigor  in  the  process. 
Though  the  Hebrews  gave  the  civilized 
world  its  religion,  it  was  from  Greece 
alone  that  material  progress  came.  Rome 
learned  the  lesson  of  civilization  from  Hel- 


las, and  when  the  barbarians  and  internal 
corruption  had  destroyed  the  Roman 
power,  the  Greek  spirit — made  living  again 
by  that  strangest  of  human  movements 
which  we  call  the  Renaissance — once  more 
awakened  men's  minds  to  the  sense  that  it 
was  their  business  to  make  themselves  truly 
masters  of  the  earth  on  which  they  are 
placed.  But  throughout  these  stages  of 
advance  the  communities  in  which  the  seed 
of  progress  were  grown  were  small  in  size. 
The  Greeks,  who  thought  and  studied, 
were  a  microscopic  people,  and  the  true 
Romans — that  is,  those  capable  ef  culture 
— were  hardly  more  numerous.  Again, 
even  after  Italy  had  spread  the  new  learn- 
ing to  France,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Eng- 
land,  only  a  comparatively  few  people 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  fruits  of 
knowledge.  Not  until  the  end  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  when  we  may  estimate 
that  there  were  something  like  ten  million 
educated  persons  in  existence,  had  the 
area  of  cultivation  become  large  enough  to 
prevent  recurrent  periods  of  stagnation. 
Up  till  then,  there  had  only  been,  as  it 
were,  a  single  acre  fit  for  tillage,  and, 
naturally  enough,  it  could  not  be  made  to 
produce  a  good  yield  every  generation. 
Now,  however,  it  is  possible  to  nave  some- 
thing like  a  rotation  of  crops,  and  this 
provides  an  effective  preservative  against 
periods  of  stagnation.  Instead  of  ten  niilU 
ions  of  educated  persons,  we  have,  includ- 
ing America,  nearly  a  hundred  millions 
possessed  of  the  machinery  of  thought,  and 
these  one  hundred  millions  are  scattered 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  globe — in 
America,  Africa,  and  Australia,  as  well  as 
in  Europe — and  under  a  thousand  different 
conditions,  social,  political,  and  climatic. 
But  the  result  of  having  ten  or  twelve  sep- 
arate types  of  civilization,  all  belonging  to 
the  races  which  feel  the  impulse  toward 
progress,  is  greatly  to  stimulate  the  aggre- 
gate intellect  of  mankind.     For  instance, 
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while  the  inventiveness  or  the  scientific 
imagination  of  the  people  of  England  may 
be  getting  exhausted  for  a  time,  the  proc- 
esscA  of  thonght  are  being  qoicicened 
across  the  Atlantic.  But  when  a  discov- 
ery is  made  in  America,  it  is  immediately, 
transplanted  to  England  ;  and  since  trans- 
plantation, in  the  region  of  ideas  as  of 
fruits,  stimulates  and  strengthens,  the  re- 
sult is  a  fresh  advance  in  the  country  which 
seemed  temporarily  asleep.  Take  the  fol- 
lowing example.  England  produced  Dar- 
win, and  Germany,  though  at  that  moment 
not  specially  conspicuous  for  scientific  dis- 
coveries, at  once  showed  herself  receptive 
to  his  ideas.  There  they  fructified  in  pro- 
fusion, and  as  a  result  we  are  now  import- 
ing German  scientific  teachings,  and  are 
thereby  producing  a  fresh  crop  in  Eng- 
land. The  conditions  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, in  fact,  render  stagnation  most  im- 
probable. It  may  happen,  no  doubt,  that 
occasionally  the  world  will  be  for  many 
years  without  a  Joule  or  a  Darwin  ;  but 
this  is  not  stagnation.  All  along  the  line 
there  will  continue  to  be  matf'rial  progress, 
and  progress  at  an  increasing  ratio.  That 
the  more  a  human  being  knows,  the  more 
he  adds  to  his  knowledge,  is  only  natural. 
As  **  creation  widens  in  man's  view,"  he 
discovers  new  subjects  for  thought  and  in- 
vestigation. The  discovery  of  the  law  of 
gravity,  and  of  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat,  and  of  the  electric  current,  have 
opened  long  vistas  of  potential  knowledge 
to  the  inquirer  of  the  future.  While  man 
was  ignorant  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives, 
he  thought  it  a  circumscribed  prison,  the 
four  walls  of  which  were  almost  within  his 
touch.  Now  he  knows  that  if  a  prison,  it 
is  practically  a  limitless  one,  and  that  there 
are  an  infinite  series  of  secret  chambers 
only  waiting  his  exploration,  and  out  of 
which  his  domain  may  be  indefinitely  in- 
creased. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
because  we  do  not  think  it  possible  that  a 
period  of  stagnation  can  be  produced  by 
internal  causes,  we  therefore  consider  our 
European  civilization  beyond  all  risks  of 
destruction.  On  the  contrary,  we  hold  it 
to  be  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  it  may  perish,  just  as  the  Koman 
world  did,  in  a  flood  of  militant  barbarism. 
We  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  declare 
that  our  civilization  will  be  destroyed  from 
outside,  but  we  differ  entirely  from  the 
notion  that  it  cannot  be.     We  hold  with 


Lord  Wolselcy,  who  has  seen  the  Chinese 
and  seen  them  at  war,  that  the  Mongolian 
race  is  quite  capable,  under  certain  easily 
conceivable  circumstances,  of  overrunning 
Continental  Europe,  of  stamping  out  our 
progressive  civilization,  and  of  establishing 
their  own  cast-iron,  immovable  polity  in 
its  stead.  That  they  will  actually  do  this 
is,  we  grant,  unlikely  enough  ;  but  it  is 
absurd  to  speak  as  if  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  do  so.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  this  possi- 
bility. The  population  of  China  is  at  least 
300  millions.  This  was  the  computation 
of  the  Marquis  Tseng,  though  the  French 
authorities  say  381  millions,  and  Professor 
Lcgge,  the  Professor  of  Chinese  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  declares  that  400 
millions  is  nearer  the  true  number.  But 
the  former  one  provides  an  utterly  inex- 
haustible reservoir  of  fighting  men  who 
can  learn  to  use  weapons  of  precision  as 
well  as  Europeans,  who  are  as  industrious 
and  as  ingenious  as  beavers,  who  are  per- 
fectly obedient  to  orders,  who  are  quite 
fearless  as  regards  death,  not  merely  when 
in  a  condition  of  mental  exaltation,  but 
habitually,  and  who  would  not  mutiny,  no 
matter  what  their  hardships,  unless  pre- 
vented from  gambling.  If,  as  Lord  Wol- 
seley  says,  this  population  ever  awakes, 
produces  Generals,  and  determines  not  to 
let  itself'  be  excluded  from  all  the  best 
places  of  the  earth,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  withstand  it.  The  Chinese  would  not, 
of  course,  overrun  Europe  like  Napoleon, 
but  their  silent,  steady  pressure  would  be 
quite  irresistible.  Inch  by  inch  they 
would  appropriate  the  Western  civilized 
world.  Even  now,  when  the  Chinese  are 
for  all  practical  purposes  dormant,  it  is 
difiScult  for  the  Russians  to  prevent  them 
filling  up  the  provinces  of  the  Amoor. 
What,  then,  would  be  the  result,  if  they 
once  adopted  a  forwaid  policy  ?  Their 
advance  would  be  like  that  of  the  Lem- 
mings in  Norway,  except  that  they  would 
know  how  to  take  ship,  and  so  would  find 
the  sea  no  obstacle.  If  Russia,  necessarily 
the  tirst  victim,  were  conquered,  and  the 
Chinese,  wearing  some  horrible  veneer  of 
civilization,  were  to  establish  themselves  in 
Poland,  the  rest  of  Continental  Europe 
would  soon  succumb,  and  we  should  then 
see  Lord  Wolseley's  Battle  of  Armageddon 
between  the  Ancflo-Saxon  and  the  Mongo- 
lian realized.  If  the  English  were  beaten, 
civilization  as  we  know  it  must  die  out,  for 
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progress  is  the  one  thing  of  which  the 
Chinauian  is  incapable.  No  doubt  this 
moral  eclipse  would  not  last  forever,  for 
Providence  does  not  intend  mankind  either 
to  perish,  as  Count  Tolstoi  de&ires  to  see 
them  perish,  or  to  sink  back  into  perma- 
nent barbarism.  At  last  the  climatic  con- 
ditions of  the  West  would  modify  the 
Chinese  race,  and  then  some  few  germs  of 
civilization,  ^*  spared  by  some  chance  when 
all  beside  was  spoiled,"  would  begin  to 
be  cultivated  and  to  bear  fruit  again,  and 
little  by  little,  and  after  a  series  of  painf u! 


efforts,  the  social  strucinre  would  be  raised 
once  more  from  the  ground.  Into  this  dim 
future  it  is  not,  however,  worth  while  to 
peer,  especially  as  we  may  hope  that  even 
if  the  Battle  of  Armageddon  has  to  be 
fought  between  us  and  the  Chinese,  it  may 
be  the  English-speaking  peoples  who  will 
win.  If  they  do,  the  destruction  of  the 
rest  of  Europe  will  not  be  an  irreparable 
loss,  for  Providence  seems  already  to  haie 
decreed  that  civilization  in  the  twenty -jrst 
century  shall  practically  be  Anglo-Saxon. 
— Spectator, 
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VI. 


'^  Tell  me  more  about  the  Miss  Carpen- 
ters," said  Miss  Flodden,  shyly,  keeping 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  rapidly  flowing  twist 
of  water  between  the  big  shingle,  where, 
every  now  and  then,  came  the  spirit  of  a 
salmon's  leap. 

They  were  seated,  after  tea,  and  another 
hard  day's  cataloguing,  under  some  beech- 
trees  that  overhung  the  Tweed.  From  the 
fields  opposite — no  longer  England,  already 
Scotland — came  the  pant  and  whirr  of  a 
threshing  machine  ;  while  from  the  woods 
rose  the  caw  of  innumerable  rooks,  black- 
ening the  sky.  A  heron  rose  from  among 
the  reeds  of  the  bank,  and  mounted,  print- 
ing the  pale  sky  with  hi^  Japanese  outline. 
There  was  incredible  peaceful ness,  not  un- 
mixed with  austerity,  in  the  gurgle  of  the 
water,  the  green  of  the  banks,  the  scent  of 
damp  earth. 

Greenleaf,  who  was  very  reserved  about 
his  friends,  so  much  that  one  friend  might 
almost  have  imagined  him  to  possess  no 
others,  had  somehow  slid  into  speaking  of 
his  little  Bloomsbury  world  to  this  girl, 
who  was  so  utterly  foreign  to  it.  It  had 
come  to  him  how  utterly  Miss  Flodden  had 
lived  out  of  contact  with  all  the  various 
concerns  of  life,  and  out  of  sight  of  the 
people  who  have  such.  Except  pottery 
and  violin  music,  come  into  her  existence 
by  the  merest  accident,  and  remaining  there 
utterly  isolated,  she  had  no  experience, 
save  of  the  vanities  of  the  world.     But 


what  struck  him  most,  and  seemed  to  him 
even  more  piteous,  was  her  habit  of  regard- 
ing these  vanities  as  matters,  not  of  amuse- 
ment, but  of  important  business.  To  her, 
personally,  it  would  seem,  indeed,  that 
frocks,  horses,  diamonds,  invitations  to 
this  house  or  that,  and  all  the  complica- 
tions of  social  standing  afforded  little  or 
no  satisfaction.  But  then  she  accepted 
the  fact  of  being  an  eccentric,  a  being  not 
quite  all  it  should  be  ;  and  she  expected 
every  one  else  to  be  different,  to  be  seri- 
ously engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the  things 
she,  personally,  and  owing  to  her  eccen- 
tricity, did  not  want. 

It  was  extraordinary  how,  while  she  ex- 
pressed her  own  distaste  for  various  weak- 
nesses and  shortcomings,  she  defended 
those  who  gave  way  to  them  as  perfectly 
normal  creatures.  Greenleaf  was  horrified 
to  hear  her  explain,  with  marvellous  per- 
ception of  how  and  wherefore,  and  with, 
out  any  blame,  the  manner  in  which  wom. 
en  may  gradually  have  allowed  men  not 
their  husbands  to  pay  their  dressmaker's 
bills,  and  gradually  to  become  masters  of 
their  purse  and  of  themselves  ;  the  neces- 
sity of  a  new  frock  at  some  race  or  ball, 
the  desire  to  outshine  another  woman,  to 
get  into  royalty's  notice,  and  the  fear  of 
incensing  a  husband  already  hard  up — all 
this  seemed  to  Miss  Flodden  perfectly  nat- 
ural and  incontrovertible  ;  and  she  plead- 
ed for  those  who  gave  way  under  such 
pressure. 

**  Of  course  I   wouldn't  do   it,"  she 
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said,  twisting  a  long  straw  ia  her  hands  ; 
'^  it  strikes  me  as  bad  form,  don't  you 
know  ;  but  then  I'm  peculiar,  and  there 
are  so  many  things  in  the  world  which 
other  folk  don't  mind,  and  which  I  can't 
bear.  I  don't  like  some  of  their  talk,  and 
I  don't  like  their  not  running  quite  straight. 
But  then  I  seem  to  have  been  born  with  a 
skin  less  than  one  ought  to  have." 

Greenleaf  listened  in  silent  horror.  In 
the  course  of  discussing  how  much  the 
world  might  be  improved  by  some  of  his 
socialistic  plans,  this  young  lady  of  four 
or  five  and  twenty  had  very  simply  and 
quietly  unveiled  a  state  of  corruption  of 
which,  in  his  tirades  against  wealth  and 
luxury,  be  had  had  but  the  vaguest  idea. — 
''  You  see,"  Miss  Flodden  had  remarked, 
*^  it's  because  one  has  to  have  so  many 
things  that  one's  neighbors  have,  whether 
they  give  one  roach  pleasure  or  not,  that 
a  woman  gets  into  such  false  positions, 
which  make  people,  if  things  get  too  ob- 
vious, treat  her  in  a  beastly  unjust  way. 
But  women  have  always  been  told  that 
they  mast  have  this  and  that,  and  go  to 
sach  and  such  a  house,  otherwise  they'd 
not  keep  ap  in  it  all  ;  and  then  they're 
fallen  upon  afterward.  It's  awfully  un- 
fair. Why,  of  course,  if  one  hadn't  al- 
ways been  told  that  one  must  have  frocks, 
and  carriages,  and  must  go  to  Marlbor- 
ough House,  one  wouldn't  get  married. 
Of  course  it's  different  with  me,  because 
I'm  queer,  and  I  like  making  pots^  and  am 
willing  to  know  no  one.  But  then  that's 
all  wrong,  at  least  my  sister  in-law  is  al- 
ways saying  so.  And,  of  course,  I'm  not 
going  to  marry,  however  much  they  bore 
me  about  it." 

'*  You  speak  as  if  women  got  married 
merely  for  the  sake  of  living  like  their 
neighbors,"  remarked  Greenleaf  ;  **  that's 
absurd." 

Miss  Flodden,  seated  on  a  stone,  looked 
up  at  him  under  his  beech-tree.  Her  face 
boro  a  cuiious  expression  of  incredulity 
dashed  with  contempt  Could  he  be  a 
pharisee  ? 

**  There  maybe  exceptions,"  she  an- 
swered, **  and  perhaps  you  may  know 
some.  But  if  a  woman  were  secure  of 
her  living,  and  did  not  want  things,  why 
should  she  get  married  V '  It  was  as  if 
she  had  said,  Why  should  a  Hindoo  widow 
burn  herself  ?  ''  There  must  be  some  in- 
ducement," she  added,  looking  into  the 
water  and  plucking  at  the  grass^  '*  to  give 


one's  self  into  the  keeping  of  another  per- 
son." Her  face  had  that  same  contrac- 
tion as  once  when  she  had  mentioned  the 
matter  before. 

**Good  God,"  thought  Greenleaf, 
'^  into  what  ugly  bits  of  life  had  this  girl 
been  forced  to  look  !"  And  he  felt  a 
great  pity  and  indignation  about  things  in 
general. 

Miss  Flodden  sent  a  stone  skimming 
across  the  river,  as  if  to  dismiss  the  sub- 

J'ect,  and  then  it  was  that  she  said  rather 
hesitatingly  : 

'*  Tell  me  more  about  the  Miss  Carpen- 
ters." 

She  had  an  odd  timid  curiosity  about 
Greenleaf's  friends,  about  every  one  who 
did  anything,  as  if  she  feared  to  intrude 
on  them  even  in  thought. 

Greenleaf  had  spoken  about  them  be- 
fore, and  not  unintentionally.  These  three 
sisters,  living  in  their  flat  off  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  doing  all  their  housework 
themselves,  and  yet  finding  time  to  work 
among  the  poor,  to  be  cultivated  and 
charming,  were  a  stalking  horse  of  his,  an 
example  he  liked  to  bring  before  this  mem- 
ber of  fast  society. 

He  had  taken  his  refusal  by  one  of  the 
sisters  with  a  philosophy  which  had  aston- 
ished himseff,  for  he  certainly  had  thought 
that  Delia  was  very  dear  to  him.  She  was 
dear  in  a  way  now.  But  he  felt  quite 
pleased  at  her  marriage  with  young  Farqu- 
bar  of  the  Museum,  and  he  rather  enjoyed 
talking  about  her.  He  told  Miss  Flodden 
of  Maggie  Carpenter's  work  among  the 
sweaters,  and  of  the  readings  of  English 
literature  she  and  Clara  gave  to  the  shop- 
girls ;  and  he  was  a  little  shocked,  when 
he  told  her  of  the  young  woman  from 
Shoolbred's  who  had  borrowed  a  volume 
of  Webster,  that  Val  Flodden  had  never 
heard  of  that  eminent  dramatist,  and 
thought  he  was  the  dictionary.  He  de- 
scribed the  little  suppers  they  gave  in  their 
big  kitchen,  where  the  one  or  two  guests 
helped  to  lay  the  table  and  to  wash  ap 
afterward,  previous  to  going  to  the  high- 
est seats  in  the  Albert  Hall,  or  to  some  so- 
cialist lecture  ;  then  the  return  on  foot 
through  the  silent,  black  Bloomsbury 
streets.  He  made  it  sound  even  more 
idyllic  than  it  really  was.  Then  he  spoke 
of  Delia,  and  the  piano  lessons  she  gave, 
and  the  poems  she  wrote.  He  even  re- 
peated two  of  the  poems  out  loud,  and  felt 
that  they  were  very  beautiful. 
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**  They  can  nerer  bore  themselves/ '  re- 
marked Miss  Flodden,  peDsiveiy. 

**  Bore  themselves  V*  responded  Green- 
leaf. 

**  Yes  ;  bore  themselves  and  feel  they 
just  muift  have  something  differnt  to  think 
about,  like  birds  beating  against  cage 
bars."  Then,  after  a  pause^  she  said 
vaguely  and  hesitatingly  :***  I  wish  there 
were  a  chance  for  one  to  know  the  Miss 
Carpenters." 

Greenleaf  brightened  up.  This  was 
what  be  wished.  *'  Of  course  you  shall 
know  them,  if  you  care,  Miss  Flodden, 
only-" 

**  Only — you  mean  that  they  would 
think  me  a  bore  and  an  intruder." 

**  No,"  answered  Greenleaf ,  he  scarcely 
knew  why;  **  that's  not  what  I  meant. 
But  you  must  remember  that  you  and  they 
belong  to  different  classes  of  society." 

Miss  Flodden 's  face  contracted.  **  Ah," 
she  exclaimed  angrily,  **  Why  must  you 
throw  that  in  my  face  ?  You  have  said  that 
sort  of  thing  several  times  before.  Why 
do  you  V 

Why,  indeed  ?  For  Greenleaf  could  not 
desist,  every  now  and  then,  from  bring- 
ing up  that  fact.  It  made  the  girl  quiver, 
but  he  could  not  help  himself.  It  was  an 
attempt  to  find  out  whether  she  was  really 
in  earnest,  which  he  occasionally  doubted  ; 
and  also  it  was  a  natural  reaction  against 
certain  cynical  assumptions,  certain  tak- 
ings for  granted  on  Miss  Flodden 's  part 
that  the  vanity  and  corruption  of  her  mis- 
erable little  clique  permeated  the  whole  of 
the  world — of  the  world  which  did  not 
even  know,  in  many  instances,  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  a  smait  lot ! 

But  now  he  was  sorry. 

**  Indeed,"  he  said  sorrowfully,  "  such 
a  gulf  between  classes  unfortunately  still 
exists.  In  our  civilization,  where  luxury 
and  the  money  that  buys  it  go  for  so 
much,  those  who  work  must  necessarily  be 
separate  from  those  who  play." 

**  Heaven  knows  you  have  no  right  to 
abuse  us  for  having  money,"  exclaimed 
Miss  Flodden,  much  hurt.  '*  Why,  if  I 
donH  get  married,  and  I  shan't,  I  shall 
never  have  a  penny  to  bless  myself 
with." 

'*  It*s  a  question  of  the  lot  one  belongs 
to,"  answered  Greenleaf,  unkindly  ;  but 
added  rather  remorsefully  :  **  Would  you 
like  me  to  give  you  a  letter  for  the  Miss 
Carpenters  when  next  you  go  to  town  ?     I 


have,"  he   hesitated  a  little,   ^*  talked  a 
good  deal  about  you  with  them." 

*'  Really  !"  exclaimed  Miss  Flodden, 
quickly.  *' That's  awfully  good  of  you. 
I  mean,  to  give  me  a  letter,  only  I  fear  it 
will  bore  them.  I  shall  be  going  to  town 
for  a  week  or  two  in  October.  May  I  call 
on  them  then,  do  you  think  ?" 

**0f  course."  And  Greenleaf,  who 
was  a  business-like  man,  drew  out  his  poc- 
ket- book,  full  of  little  patterns  for  pots  and 
notes  for  lectures,  and  wrote  on  a  clean 
page  : 

**  Mem. :  Letter  for  the  Miss  Carpen- 
ters for  Miss  Flodden." 

**  I  will  write  it  to- night  or  to-morrow  ; 
Tou  shall  have  it  before  I  leave.  By  the 
way,  that  train  the  day  after  to-mortow  is 
at  6.20,  is  it  not?" 

**  Yes,"  answered  Miss  Flodden.  **  I 
wish  you  could  stay  longer." 

And  they  walked  home. 

As  they  wandered  through  the  high- 
lying  fields  of  green  oats  and  barley, 
among  whose  long  beards  the  low  sun  made 
golden  dust,  wiibthe  dark,  greenish  Chev- 
iots on  one  side,  purple  clouds  hanging  on 
their  moor  sides,  and  the  three  colcs  of 
the  Eildons  rising,  hills  of  fairy-land,  faint 
upon  the  golden  sunset  mist — as  they 
wandered  talking  of  various  things,  pot- 
tery, philosophy,  and  socialism,  Greenleaf 
felt  stealing  across  his  soul  a  peacefulness 
as  unlike  his  usual  mood  as  this  northern 
afternoon,  with  soughing:  grain  and  twit- 
tering of  larks,  was  different  from  the 
grime  and  bustle  of  London.  He  knew, 
now,  that  Miss  Delia  Carpenter's  refusal 
had  been  best  for  him  ;  his  nature  was 
too  thin  to  allow  him  to  give  himself  both 
to  a  wife  and  family,  and  to  the  duties  and 
studies  that  claimed  him  ;  he  would  have 
starved  the  affection  of  the  first  while  ne- 
glecting the  second.  His  life  must  always 
be  a  solitary  one  with  his  work.  But  into 
this  rather  cheerless  solitude  there  seemed 
to  be  coming  something,  he  could  scarce- 
ly tell  what.  Greenleaf  believed  in  the 
possible  friendship  between  a  man  and  a 
woman  ;  if  it  had  not  existed  often  hith- 
erto, that  was  the  fault  of  our  corrupt 
bringing  up.  But  it  was  possible  and  nec- 
essary ;  a  thing  different  from,  more  per- 
fect and  more  useful  than,  any  friendship 
between  persons  of  the  same  sex  ;  but 
more  different  still,  breezier,  more  robust 
and  serene,  than  love  even  at  its  best.  And 
had  he  not  always  wished  for  that  sister, 
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that  Emily  who  bad  never  existed  ?  Of 
course  be  did  not  contemplate  seeing  very 
mucb  of  Miss  Flodden,  still  less  did  be  ad- 
mit to  biiiiself  tbut  this  strange,  reserved, 
yet  outspoken  giil  might  be  the  friend  be 
craved  for.  Bat  he  felt  a  curious  satisf ac- 
tion,  despite  his  better  reason,  which  pro- 
tested against  everything  abnormal,  and 
which  explained  a  great  deal  by  premature 
experience  of  the  world's  ugliness — be  felt 
a  satisfaction  at  Miss  Flodden's  aversion 
to  marriage.  He  could  not  have  explained 
why,  but  be  knew  in  a  positive  manner 
that  this  girl  never  bad  been,  and  never 
would  be,  in  love,  that  this  young  woman 
of  a  frivolous  and  fast  lot  was  a  sort  of  fe- 
male Hippolytus,  but  without  a  mate 
Diana  ;  and  he  held  tight  to  the  knowl- 
edge as  to  a  treasure. 

VII. 

The  next  day,  Greenleaf  was  put  a  little 
out  of  conceit  with  himself  and  the  world 
at  large  :  a  vague  depression  and  irritation 
got  hold  of  him.  Before  breakfast,  while 
ruminating  over  a  list  of  books  for  Miss 
Flodden's  reading,  he  bad  mechanically 
taken  up  a  volume  that  lay  on  the  draw- 
ing-room table.  There  were  not  many 
books  at  Yetbolme,  except  those  which 
were  never  moved  from  the  library  shelves, 
and  the  family's  taste  ran  to  Rider  Hag- 
gard and  sporting  novels  ;  while  the  collec- 
tion put  in  his  room,  and  bearing  tbtf  name 
of  Valentine  Flodden^  consisted  either  of 
things  he  already  knew  by  heart — a  selec- 
tion from  Browning,  a  volume  of  Tolstoi, 
and  an  **  Imitation  of  Christ," — or  of 
others — as  sundry  works  on  Esoteric  Bud- 
dhism, a  handbook  of  Perspective,  and  a 
novel  by  Marie  Corelli,  which  he  felt  much 
desire  to  read.  The  book  that  he  took  up 
was  from  the  circulating  library,  Henry 
James's  '*  Princess^  Casamassima."  He 
had  read  it,  of  course,  and  dived  into  it — 
the  last  volume  it  was — at  random.  Do 
authors  ever  reflect  how  much  influence 
they  must  occasionally  have,  coming  by 
accident,  to  arouse  some  latent  feeling,  or 
to  reinforce  some  dominant  habit  of  mind  ? 
Certainly  Henry  James  bad  been  possessed 
of  no  ill-will  toward  Miss  Val  Flodden, 
whom  indeed  he  might  have  made  the 
heroine  of  some  amiable  story.  Yet 
Henry  James,  at  that  moment,  did  Val 
Flodden  a  very  bad  turn.  Greenleaf  got 
up  from  the  book,  after  twenty  minutes' 
random  reading,  in.  a  curiously  suspicious 


and  aggressive  mood.  Of  course  he  never 
dreamed  that  he,  a  gentleman  of  some  in- 
dependent means,  a  scholar,  a  man  who 
bad  known  the  upper  classes  long  before 
be  had  ever  come  in  contact  with  the  low- 
er, could  have  anything;  in  common  with 
poor  Hyacinth,  the  socialist  bookbinder, 
pining  for  luxury  and  the  love  of  a  great 
lady  ;  neither  was  there  much  resemblance 
between  Cbiistina  Light,  married  to  Prince 
Casamassima,  and  this  young  Val  Flod- 
den married  to  nobody  ;  yet  the  book 
depressed  him  horribly,  by  its  suggestion 
of  the  odd  freaks  of  curiosity  which  relieve 
the  weariness  of  idle  lives.  And  the  de- 
pression was  such,  that  he  could  not  bold 
his  tongue  on  the  subject. 

**  Have  you  read  that  book — the  *  Prin- 
cess Casamassima  ' — Mi^s  Flodden  ?"  he 
asked  at  breakfast. 

**Yes,"  answered  the  girl;  **  isn't  it 
good  ?  and  so  natural,  don't  you  think  ?" 

**  You  don't  mean  that  you  tbiiik  the 
Piincess  natural — you  don't  think  there 
ever  could  be  such  a  horrible  woman  ?" 

He  was  quite  sure  there  might  be  ;  in- 
deed, the  fear  of  such  a  one  quite  over- 
powered him  at  this  very  moment ;  and 
he  asked  in  hope  of  Miss  Flodden  saying, 
that  there  were  no  Princess  Casamassi mas. 

Something  in  his  tone  appeared  to  irri- 
tate  Miss  Flodden.  She  thought  him 
Pharisaical,  as  she  sometimes  did,  and  con- 
sidered it  her  duty  to  give  him  a  setting 
down  with  the  weight  of  her  superior 
worldly  wisdom. 

**  Of  course  I  think  her  natural,  only  she 
might  be  more  natural  still." 

*'  You  m«;an  more  wicked  ?"  asked 
Greenleaf,  sbaiply. 

'*  No,  not  more  wicked.  The  woman 
in  the  book  may  be  intended  to  be  wick- 
ed ;  but  she  needn't  have  been  so  in  real 
life.  Not  at  all  wicked.  She's  merely  a 
clever  woman  who  is  bored  by  bociety, 
and  who  wants  to  know  about  a  lot  of 
things  and  people.  Heaps  of  women  want 
to  know  about  things  because  they're 
bored,  but  it's  not  always  about  nice  things 
and  nice  people  as  in  the  case  of  the  Prin- 
cess. She  may  have  done  mischief — she 
shouldn't  have  played  with  that  wretched 
little  morbid  bookbinding  boy  ;  women 
oughtn't  to  play  with  men  even  when 
they're  fools  ;  indeed,  especially  not  then. 
But  that  wasn't  inevitable.  Hyacinth 
tDOuld  run  under  her  wheels.  Of  course  I 
shouldn't  have   cared  for    that  chemist 
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creature  either,  nor  for  that  Captain  Shol- 
to  ;  he  behaved  rather  like  a  cad  all  round, 
don't  you  think  ?  Bat,  after  all,  they. all 
talked  very  well  ;  about  interesting  things 
—real,  important  things — didn't  they  ?" 

*'  And  you  think  that  to  hear  people 
talk  about  real,  interesting  things  is  a 
great  delight,  Miss  Flodden  ?"  asked 
Qreenleaf,  with  a  bitterness  she  did  not 
fully  appreciate. 

*'  You  would  understand  it  if  yon  had 
lived  for  years  among  people  who  talk 
nothing  but  gossip  and  rot,"  she  an- 
swered sadly,  rising  from  her  place. 

No  more  was  said  that  morning  about 
the  Princess  Casauiassima.  Miss  Flodden 
was  rather  silent  durinc:  their  cataloguing 
work,  and  Greenleaf  felt  vaguely  soie,  he 
knew  not  what  about. 

Throughout  the  day,  there  kept  return- 
ing to  his  mind  those  words,  **  You  see 
they  talked  very  well,  about  interesting 
things  —  impotitant,  real  things  —  didn't 
they  ?*'  and  the  simple  taking- things- for- 
granted  tone  in  which  they  had  been  said. 
Women  of  her  lot.  Miss  Flodden  had  once 
informed  him,  would  go  great  lengths  for 
the  sake  of  a  new  frock  or  a  pair  of  step- 
ping horses.  Was  it  not  possible  that 
some  of  them,  to  whom  frocks  and  horses 
had  been  offered  in  too  great  abundance, 
might  transfer  their  desire  for  novelty  to 
interesting  talk,  and  real  things  ? 

That  was  their  last  afternoon  together. 
The  catalogue  had  been  finished  with. 
Miss  Flodden  took  Greenleaf  for  a  drive 
in  her  cart.  They  sped  along  under  th^ 
rolling  clouds  of  the  blustering  northern 
afternoon,  the  rooks,  in  black  swarms, 
cawing  loudly,  the  pee- wits  screeching 
among  the  stunted  hedges  and  black  stones 
joi  the  green,  close-nibbled  pastures  ;  it 
was  one  of  those  August  days  which  fore- 
tell winter. 

Greenleaf  could  never  recollect  very 
well  what  they  had  talked  about,  except 
that  it  had  been  about  a  great  variety  of 
things,  which  the  blustering  wind  had 
seemed  to  sweep  away  like  the  brown 
beech  leaves  in  the  hollows.  The  fact  was 
that  Greenleaf  was  not  attending.  lie 
kept  revolving  in  his  mind  the  same  idea, 
with  the  impossibility  of  solving  it.  Ue 
was  rather  like  a  man  in  love,  who  cannot 
decide  whether  or  not  he  is  sufficiently  so 
to  make  a  declaration  and  feels  the  propi- 
tious moment  escaping.  Greenleaf  was 
not  in  love  ;  had  he  been,  had  there  been 


any  chance  of  his  being  so,  Yal  Flodden 
would  not  have  been  there  in  the  cart  by 
his  side  ;  she  had  once  told  him,  in  one  of 
her  fits  of  abstract  communicativeness, 
that  people  in  love  were  despicable,  bat 
for  that  reason  to  be  pitied,  and  that  to 
let  them  fall  in  love  was  to  be  unkind  to 
them,  and  to  prepare  a  detestable  exhibi- 
tion for  oneself.  So  Greenleaf  was  not  in 
love.  But  he  was  as  excited  as  if  he  had 
been.  He  felt  that  a  great  suspicion  had 
arisen  within  him,  and  that  this  suspicion 
was  about  to  deprive  him  of  a  friendship 
to  which  he  clung  as  to  a  newly  found  in- 
terest in  life. 

About  Miss  Flodden  he  did  not  think — 
that  is  to  say,  whether  he  might  be  run- 
ning the  risk  of  deptiving  her  of  some- 
thing. He  had  not  made  love  to  her,  so 
what  could  he  deprive  her  cf  ?  Besides, 
he  thought  of  Miss  Flodden  exclusively  as 
of  the  person  who  was  probably  going  to 
deprive  him  of  something  he  wanted  :  de- 
prive him,  if  his  suspicions  should  be  true. 
For  if  his  suspicions  were  true,  there  was 
no  alternative  to  giving  up  all  relations 
with  her.  He  was  not  a  selfish  man,  try- 
ing to  save  himself  heartburns  and  disen- 
chantments.  He  was  thinking  of  his  opin- 
ions, solely.  It  was  quite  impossible  that 
they  should  become  the  toys  of  an  idle, 
frivolous  woman.  Such  a  thing  could  not 
be.  The  sense  of  sacrilege  was  so  great 
that  he  did  not  even  say  to  himself  that 
such  a  thing  could  not  he  allowed  :  to  him 
it  took  the  form  of  the  impossibility  of 
its  being  at  all. 

Greenleaf  was  in  an  agony  of  doubt ;  he 
kept  on  repeating  to  himself — '*  Is  tthe  a 
Princess  Ca(<amassima  ?"  so  often,  that  at 
last  he  found  it  quite  natural  to  put  the 
question,  so  often  formulated  internally, 
out  loud  to  her.  Of  course,  if  she  were  a 
Princess  Casamassima,  her  denial  would 
be  worth  nothing  ;  but  when  we  cannot 
endure  a  suspicion  against  some  one,  we 
cannot,  in  our  wild  desire  to  have  it  de- 
nied at  any  price,  stop  short  to  reflect  that 
the  denial  will  be  worthless.  A  denial  ; 
he  wanted  a  denial,  not  for  the  sake  of 
justice  toward  her,  but  of  his  own  peace 
of  mind.  He  was  on  the  very  point  of 
putting  that  strange  question  to  her  when,, 
in  the  process  of  a  conversation  in  which 
he  had  taken  part  as  in  a  dream,  there 
suddenly  came  the  unasked-for  answer. 

They   roust  have   been  talking  of  the 
Princess  Casamassima  again,  and  of  the 
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anintereAtingneBs  of  moBt  people's  lives. 
Greenleaf  could  not  remember.  It  was  all 
muddled  in  his  memory,  only  there  sud- 
denly flashed  a  sentence,  distinct,  burning, 
out  of  that  forgotten  confusion. 

''  It's  odd,"  said  Miss  Flodden's  high, 
occasionally  childish  voice  ;  *'  but  I've  al- 
ways found  that  the  people  who  bored  one 
least  wete  either  very  clever  or  very  fast." 

They  were  clattering  into  a  little  border 
town,  with  low  black  houses  on  either 
eide,  and  a  square  tower,  with  a  red  tile 
extinguisher,  and  a  veering  weathercock, 
.closing  the  distance  and  connecting  the 
grey  wet  flags  below  with  the  grey  billowy 
sky  above. 

Greenleaf,  although  forgetful  of  all  save 
theories,  remembered  for  a  long  time  that 
street  and  that  tower.  He  did  not  an- 
swer, for  his  heart  was  o? eiflowing  with 
bitterness. 

So  it  was  true  ;  and  it  just  had  to  be. 
lie  had  let. his  belief  become  the  plaything 
of  a  capricious  child.  He  had  lost  his 
dear  friend.     It  was  inevitable. 

Greenleaf  did  not  say  a  word,  and 
showed  nothing  until  his  departure.  But 
his  letter  to  Miss  Flodden,  thanking  for 
the  hospitality  of  Yetholme,  was  brief, 
and  it  contained  no  allusion  to  any  future 
meeting,  and  no  promised  introduction  to 
the  Miss  Carpenters.  Only  at  the  end  was 
this  sentence  :  '*  I  have  lately  been  re- 
reading Henry  James's  '  Princess  Casamas- 
sima,'  and  I  agree  with  you  completely 
now  as  to  the  naturalness  of  her  charac- 
ter." 

VIII. 

Some  ten  years  later  found  Leonard 
Greenleaf  once  more — but  this  time  with 
only  a  brougham  and  a  footman  to  meet 
him — on  his  way  to  stay  in  a  country 
house.  He  had  been  left  penniless  by  his 
attempts  to  start  co-operative  workshops  ; 
and  overwork  and  worry  had  made  him  far 
too  wchk  to  be  a  tolerable  artisan  ;  so, 
after  having  given  up  his  pottery,  those 
long  years  ago,  because  it  ministered  ex- 
clusively  to  rich  men's  luxury,  he  had 
been  obliged  to  swallow  the  bitterness  of 
perfecting  rich  men's  dwellings  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  Messrs.  Boyce  &  Co.'s  chief 
decorator  ;  and  now  he  was  bent  upon  one 
of  these  hated  errands. 

Time,  and  the  experience  of  many  fail- 
ures, had  indeed  perplexed  poor  Green- 
leaf's  socialistic  schemes  a  little,  and  left 


him  doubtful  how  to  hasten  the  millen- 
nium,    except   by   the   slow   methods   of 
preaching  morality  and  thrift ;  but  time 
had  rather  exasperated  his  hatred  of  the 
idleness  and  selfishness  of  the  privileged 
ciasses,   to  whose  luxury  he  now  found 
himself  a  minister.      And,  as  he    looked 
out  of  his  window  while  dressing  for  din- 
ner (those  evening  clothes,  necessary  for 
such  occasions,  had  become  a  badge    of 
servitude  in  his  eyes),  he  felt  that  old  in- 
dignation       arise      with      unaccountable 
strength,    and  choke  him   with  his  own 
silence.     It  was  a  long,  low  house  ;  the 
lawn  spread,  with  scarcely  any  fall,  down 
to  the  river  brink  ;  a  wide  band  of  green, 
then  a  wide  band  of  shimmering,  unde- 
cided blue  and  grey,  reflecting  the  coppery 
clouds  and  purple  banks  of  loosestrife,  and 
then  beyon€  and  higher  up  rn  the  picture, 
flat  meadows,    whose  surface  was  begin, 
ning  to   be   veiled   in   mist,    and   whose 
boundary  elms  were  growing  flat  and  un- 
substantial like    painted  things.      There 
were  birds  twittering,  and  leaves  rustling, 
a  great  sense  of  peacefulness,  for  the  fam- 
ily  guests   were   doubtless   within   doors 
busy   dressing.     Suddenly,    there   was  a 
plash  of  oars,  and  a  peal  of  laughter  ;  and, 
after  a  minute,   two   men  and  a  woman 
came  hurrying  up  the  green  lawn,  against 
whose  darkening  slopes  their  white  clothes 
made  spots  of  unearthly  whiteness  in  the 
twilight     They  were   noisy,  and  Green- 
leaf hated  their  laughter  ;  but  suddenly 
the  lady  stopped  shoit  a  moment,  and  said 
to  her  companions  in  a  tone  of  boredom 
and  initation  :  **  Oh,  shut  up,  can't  you 
let  one  look  about  and  listen  to  things  once 
in  a  way  ?" 

There  was  more  laughter,  and  they  all 
disappeared  indoors.  Greenleaf  leaned 
upon  his  window,  wondering  where  he 
had  heard  that  voice  before — that  voice, 
or  rather  one  different,  but  yet  very  like  it. 
Downstairs,  after  a  few  ci\il  speeches 
about  the  pleasure  of  having  the  assistance 
of  so  great  an  artistic  authority,  and  sun- 
dry contradictory  suggestions  about  styles 
of  furniture  and  architecture,  Greenleaf's 
host  and  hostess  requested  him  to  join  in 
a  little  game  devised  for  the  removal  of 
precedence  in  the  arrangement  of  places  at 
table.  The  game,  which  had  been  sug- 
gested that  very  moment  by  one  of  the 
various  tall,  blond,  and  moustached  youths 
hanging  about  the  drawing  room,  consisted 
in  hiding  all  the  men  behind  a  table  cover 
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turned  into  a  curtain,  and  from  behind 
which  projected,  as  sole  chie  to  their  iden- 
tity, their  more  or  less  tell-tale  feet,  by 
which  the  ladies  were  to  choose  their  part- 
ners. The  feet,  soGreenleaf  said  to  him- 
self, were  singularly  without  identity  ;  he 
saw  in  his  mind  Veye  the  row  of  project- 
ing pointed-toed,  shining  pumps,  cut  low 
upon  the  fantastic  assortment  of  striped, 
speckled,  and  otherwise  enlivened  silk 
stockings.  Among  them  all  there  could 
only  be  a  single  pair  betraying  the  nature 
of  their  owner,  and  it  was  his.  They 
said,  or  would  say,  in  the  mute  but  ex- 
pressive language  of  their  blackness  and 
squared-toedness  (Greenleaf  felt  as  if  they 
might  have  elastic  sides  even,  although  his 
democratic  views  had  always  stopped  short 
before  that),  that  their  owner  was  the  cu- 
rate, the  tutor,  the  house-decorator, — in 
fine,  the  interloper.  He  wondered 
whether,  as  good  nature  to  himself  and 
consideration  for  the  other  guests  must 
prompt,  those  feet  would  be  immediately 
selected  by  the  mistress  of  the  house,  or 
whether  they  would  be  left  there  unclaimed 
when  all  the  others  had  marched  cheer- 
fully off. 

But  his  suspense  was  quickly  converted 
into  another  feeling  when,  among  the 
laughter  and  exclamations  provoked  by  the 
performance,  a  voice  came  from  beyond 
the  curtain,  saying  slowly  :  **  I  think  I'll 
have  this  pair."  The  voice  was  the  same 
he  had  heard  from  the  lawn,  the  same  he 
had  heard  years  ago  in  the  British  Muse- 
um, and  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed — the 
same  that  once  or  twice  since,  but  at  ever 
increasing  intervals,  he  had  tiied  in  vain 
to  recall  to  his  mind's  hearing  :  the  voice, 
but  grown  deeper,  more  deliberate  and 
uniformly  weary,  of  Val  Flodden. 

Greenleaf  heard  vaguely  the  introductory 
interchange  of  names  performed  by  his 
hostess  ;  and  felt  in  his  back  the  well-bred 
smile  of  amusement  of  the  couples  still  be- 
hind as  the  lady  took  his  unprepared  arm 
and  walked  him  off  in  the  helter-skelter 
move  to  the  dining  room  ;  and  it  was  as  in 
a  dream  that  he  heard  his  name  pro- 
nounced, with  the  added  information,  on 
the  part  of  his  companion,  that  it  was  a 
long  time  since  they  had  last  met. 

*'  Yes,* '  answered  Greenleaf,  as  the  ser- 
vant gently  pushed  him  and  his  chair  nearer 
the  table  ;  *'  it  must  be  quite  a  lot  of  years 
ago.  I  have  come  here,"  he  added,  he 
scarce  knew  why — but  with  a  vague  sense 


of  protest  and  self-defence — ''  about  do- 
ing up  the  house." 

'*  Yes,  to  be  sure — it  is  all  going  to  be 
overhauled  and  made  beautiful  and  inap- 
propriate,' '  replied  the  lady,  with  a  faint 
intonation  of  insolence,  Greenleaf  thought, 
in  her  bored  voice. 

**  It  is  not  always  easy,  is  it,"  rejoined 
Greenleaf,  **  to  make  things  appropriate  ?" 

^'  And  beautiful  ?  I  suppose  not.  We 
aren't  any  of  us  very  appropriate  to  a 
river- bank,  with  cows  lowing  and  scythes 
being  whetted  and  all  that  sort  of  thing* 
when  one  comes  to  think  of  it." 

**  Oh,  Val,  donU  you  think  we  are  ap- 
propriate !"  put  in  the  charming  voice  of 
a  charming,  charmingly  dressed,  innocent- 
looking  woman  opposite,  who  was  evident- 
ly the  accredited  fool  of  the  party.  *'  I 
should  have  thought,  now,  that  nothing 
could  be  more — more — pastoral.  Now, 
the  day  before  yesterday,  when  we  had 
tea  in  the  backwater,  you  know,  don't  you 
think  we  were  quite  pastoral — like  a  thing 
by — by — some  old  master,  in  fact  ?" 

Another  lady,  equally  charming,  but 
considerably  less  innocent  and  not  at  all 
foolish,  made  some  comment. 

An  astonishing  girl,  beautiful  with  the 
beauty  of  a  well-bred  horse,  sat  next  to 
Greenleaf,  and  tried  to  perplex  him  with 
sundry  questions  which  she  knew  he  could 
not  follow  ;  but  she  speedily  found  there 
was  no  rise  to  be  got  out  of  him,  and  be- 
stowed elsewhere  her  remarks,  racy  in 
more  senses  than  usual.  So  Greenleaf  sat 
silent,  looking  vaguely  at  the  pools  of 
light  beneath  the  candle  shades,  in  which 
the  rose  petals  strewn  about,  the  roses  ly- 
ing loosely,  took  warm  old  ivory  tints,  and 
the  silver—the  fantastic  confusion  of 
chased  salt-cellars  and  menu-holders  and 
spoons  and  indescribable  objects — flashed 
blue  and  lilac  on  its  smooth  or  chiselled 
surfaces.  From  the  table  the  concen- 
trated, shaded  light  led  upward  to  the  opal 
necklace  of  the  lady  opposite,  the  blue  of 
the  opals  changing  with  the  movements  of 
her  head  to  green,  burning  and  flickering 
into  fiery  spai  ks.  Then  Greenleaf  noticed, 
sometimes  modelled  into  roundness,  some- 
times blurred  into  flatness  in  the  shadow, 
the  black  sleeves  of  the  men,  the  arms  of 
the  women,  ivory  like  the  rose  petals 
where  they  advanced  beneath  the  candle 
shades  ;  and  behind,  to  the  back  of  the 
shimmer  of  the  light  stuffs  and  the  glare  of 
white  shirt-fronts,  the  big  footmen,  vague, 
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shadowy,  moving  about.  A  man  oppo- 
sitCj  with  babyish  eyes  and  complexion, 
was  telling  some  story  about  walking  from 
a  punt  into  the  water,  which  raised  the 
wrath  of  the  girl  near  Greenleaf  ;  others 
added  further  details,  which  she  laugh- 
ingly tried  to  deny  ;  there  was  something 
about  having  fastened  her  garter  with  a 
diamond  star,  and  the  river  having  to  be 
dragged  for  it.  Another  man,  gaunt  and 
languid,  said  something  about  not  hiding 
old  damask  under  rose-leaves,  but,  being 
nnnotict^d  by  his  hostess,  went  on  about 
**  Parsifal  *'  to  his  neighbor,  the  lady  in- 
terested in  pastorals.  There  were  no  fur- 
ther allusions  to  old  masters,  but  a  great 
many  to  various  kinds  of  spoils  and  to 
gambling  and  losing  money  ;  indeed,  it 
was  marvellous  how  much  money  was  lost 
and  bankruptcy  sustained  (technically 
caWed  getting  broke). 

The  men  were  mostly  more  good  look- 
ing than  not ;  the  women,  it  seemed  to 
Greenleaf,  beautiful  enough,  each  of  them, 
to  reward  a  good  month's  search.  There 
was  a  smell,  cool  and  white  and  acute,  of 
gardenias  from  the  buttonholes,  and  a 
warmer,  vaguer  one  of  rose  petals  ;  the 
mixture  of  black  coats  and  indescribable 
colored  silk,  and  of  bare  arms  and  necks, 
the  alternations  of  concentrated  light  and 
vague  shadow,  the  occasional  glint  and 
glimmer  of  stones,  particularly  that  warm 
ivory  of  roses  among  the  silver,  struck 
Greenleaf,  long  unaccustomed  to  even 
much  slighter  luxury,  as  extraordinarily 
beautiful,  like  some  Tadema  picture  of 
Roman  orgies.  And  the  more  beautiful  it 
seemed  to  him,  with  its  intentional,  elab- 
orate beauty,  the  more  did  it  make  him 
gnash  his  teeth  with  the  sense  of  its  wick- 
edness, and  force  him,  for  his  own  con- 
science' sake,  to  conjure  up  other  pictures 
of  grimy,  strange  London  streets,  and 
battered  crowds  round  barrows  of  cheap, 
half-spoilt  food. 

The  lady  who  had  once  been  called  Yal 
Flodden,  and  whose  name — and  he  fancied 
he  had  heard  it  before — was  now  Mrs. 
Hermann  Struwe,  addressed  him  with  the 
necessary  politeness,  and  asked  him  one 
or  two  questions  about  his  work  and  so 
forth,  in  a  conventional,  bored  tone. 
But,  although  the  knowledge  that  this  was 
his  old  acquaintance,  and  the  recognition, 
every  now  and  then,  of  the  fact,  put  his 
feelings  into  a  superficial  flutter.  Green- 
leaf's  mind  kept  revolving  the  fact  that 
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this  woman  was  really  quite  a  stranger  to 
him,  and  the  apparently  somewhat  contra- 
dictory fact  that  this  was  what,  after  all, 
he  had  known  she  would  end  in.  He 
noted  that  among  these  beautiful  and  self- 
satisfied  women,  with  their  occasional  clev- 
erness and  frequent  unseemliness  of  word 
and  allusion,  the  former  Val  Flodden  was 
in  a  way  conspicuous,  not  because  she  was 
better  looking,  but  because  she  was  more 
weary,  more  reckless,  because  one  some- 
how expected  her  to  do  more,  for  good  or 
bad,  than  the  others. 

**  I  don't  see  exactly  which  of  the  party 
could  have  reported  the  case,"  said  the 
woman  with  the  opals,  *'  at  least,  the 
crucifix  could  scarcely  have  done  so  .... 
well,  well." 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  laughter,  as 
the  hostess  gave  the  signal  for  rising  ;  but 
over  it  and  the  rustle  and  crackle  of  the 
ladies'  frocks,  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Hermann 
Struwe  was  heard  to  say  in  a  languid,  con- 
temptuous tone  :  "  I  think  your  story  is  a 
little  bit  beastly,  my  dear  Algy." 

Fortunately  for  Greenleaf,  the  men  did 
not  stay  long  at  table,  as  smoking  was 
equally  allowed  all  over  the  house  and 
in  the  ladies'  presence.  For  Greenleaf, 
whose  conversation  with  other  men  had 
for  years  turned  only  on  politics,  philoso- 
phy, or  business,  was  imbued,  much  as  a 
woman  might  have  been,  with  a  foregone 
conviction  that  as  soon  as  idle  men  were 
left  to  themselves  they  began  to  discusa 
womankind.  And  there  was  at  the  table 
one  man  in  particular,  a  long,  black,  nerv- 
ous man.  with  a  smiling  jerky  mouth,  an 
odd  sample  of  Jewry  acclimatized  in  Eng- 
land, a  horrid,  half-handsome  man,  with 
extraordinarily  bland  manners  and  an  ex- 
traordinarily hard  expression,  obstinate 
and  mocking,  about  whom  Greenleaf  felt 
ttiat  he  positively  could  not  sit  out  any  of 
his  conversation  on  women,  and,  of 
course,  his  conversation  would  turn  on 
women  ;  partly,  perhaps,  because  the  fel- 
low had  been  introduced  as  Mr.  Hermann 
Struw^. 

Her  husband — that  was  her  husband  ! 
Greenleaf  kept  repeating  to  himself,  as  he 
answered  as  best  he  could  his  host's  re- 
marks about  Elizabethan  as  against  Queen 
Anne.  It  was  only  now  that  he  had 
thought  of  her  in  connection  with  this  man 
that  Greenleaf  realized  that  he  was  really 
a  little  upset  by  this  meeting  of  his  old 
acquaintance.     And  the  thought  went  on 
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and  on,  round  and  ronnd,  in  his  bead, 
when  he  had  followed  the  first  stragglers 
who  went  to  smoke  their  cigarettes  with  the 
ladies,  and  answered  the  interrogations  of 
the  aesthetic  man  who  had  talked  about 
old  damask  and  Wagner.  The  man  in 
question,  delighted  to  lay  hold  of  so  great 
an  authority  as  Greeoleaf,  had  also  no- 
ticed that  Greenleaf  had  known  Mis.  Her- 
mann Struwe  at  some  former  period  ;  he 
had  been  snubbed  a  little  by  the  lady,  and 
paitly  from  a  desire  to  hear  her  artistic 
capacities  pooh-poohed  by  a  professional 
(since  every  amateur  imagines  himself  the 
only  tolerable  one),  and  paitly  from  a  nat- 
oral  taste  for  knowing  what  did  not  con- 
cern him,  he  had  set  very  artfully  to  pump 
jpoor  Greenleaf,  who,  at  best,  was  no  match 
for  a  wily  man  of  the  world. 

'*  Miss  Flodden  had  a  good  deal  of  tal- 
•ent — quite  a  remarkable  talent  as  a 
•draughtsman,  had  she  only  studied  seii- 
ously'*— he  answered  emphatically,  seeing 
only  that  the  fellow  wished  for  some  quot- 
.able  piece  of  running  down.  **  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  pity'' — but  he  stopped,  fle  was 
really  not  thinking  of  that.  The  long 
drawing-room  opened  with  all  its  windows 
•on  to  the  lawn,  and  }ou  could  see,  at  the 
bottom  of  that,  the  outlines  of  trees  and 
•boats  in  the  moonlight,  and  Chinese  lanterns 
hanging  about  the  flotilla  of  moored  punts 
4ind  canoes  and  skiffs,  to  which  some  of 
the  patty  had  gone  down,  revealing  them- 
iielves  with  occasional  splashings,  thrum- 
mings  on  the .  banjo,  and  little  cries  and 
peals  of  laughter.  Nearer  the  house  a 
■couple  were  walking  up  and  down  on  the 
grass,  the  light  of  the  drawing-room  lamps 
•catching  their  faces  with  an  odd,  yellow 
glow  every  now  and  then,  and  making  the 
woman's  white  frock  shimmer  like  silver 
against  the  branches  of  the  big  cedars. 
^*  It  appears  Lady  Lilly  told  her  mother 
she  was  going  to  try  on  a  frock,  but  some- 
how on  the  way  there  she  met  Morton*s 
coach,  so  she  thought  she'd  get  on  to  it 
and  have  some  change  of  air,  and  she 
changed  the  air  so  often  that  by  the  even- 
ing she  had  contrived  to  win  sixty  pounds 
at  Sandown,"  said  one  of  the  promenad- 
ing couples,  pausing  in  the  stream  of  light 
from  the  window.  **  Oh,  bless  your  soul, 
she  doesn't  mind  it's  being  told  ;  she 
thinks  it  an  awful  joke,  and  so  it  was." 

That  man— that  Val  Flodden  should 
have  maiiied  that  man  !  Greenleaf  kept 
repeating  to  hiaiself^  and  the  recollection 


of  her  words  about  never  getting  married, 
about  a  world  where  there  would  be  no 
diamonds  and  no  stepping  horses,  and  also, 
as  she  expressed  it,  no  marrjing  and  giv- 
ing in  marriage,  filled  Greenleaf 's  mind  as 
with  sunie  bitter,  heady  dram.  And  he 
had  thought  of  her  as  a  sort  of  unapproach- 
able proud  amazon,  or  Diana  of  Hippoly- 
tus,  incapable  of  any  feeling  save  indigna- 
tion against  injustice  and  pity  for  weak 
and  gentle  things.  Oh  Lord,  oh  Lord  ! 
It  was  honible,  horrible,  and  at  the  same 
time  laughable.  And  just  that  man,  too 
— that  nairow,  obstinate-looking  creature 
with  the  brain  and  the  heart  (Greenleaf 
knew  it  for  a  certainty)  of  a  barn-door 
cock  !  And  yet,  was  he  any  worse  than 
the  others,  the  others  who,  peihaps,  had 
a  little  more  brains  and  a  little  more  heart, 
and  who  all  the  same  lived  only  to  waste 
the  woik  of  the  poor,  to  make  debtF,  to 
.gamble,  to  ruin  women,  and  to  fill  the 
world  with  filthy  talk  and  disbelief  in  bet- 
ter things  If  W  as  he  worse  than  ail  the 
other  manly,  well-mannered,  accomplish- 
ed, futile,  or  mischievous  creatures  ?  Was 
he  worse  than  she  ? 

*'  Ah,  well,  of  course  ;  you  have  known 
her  so  much  more  than  I  have,"  said  the 
sBsthctic  man,  puffing  at  his  cigarette,  op- 
posite to  Greenleaf.  **  But  now,  I  should 
have  thought  therts  would  have  always 
been  something  lacking  in  an v  thing  that 
woman  would  do.  A  certain — I  don't 
know  what  to  call  it — but,  in  short,  proper 
mental  balance  and  steadiness.  I  consider 
that,  for  real  artistic  quality,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  one  should  possess  some  soit  of 
seriousness,  of  consistency  of  character — 
of  cour»e  you  know  her  so  much  better, 
Mr.  Greenleaf — but  now  I  can't  under- 
stand a  really  superior  woman  selling  her- 
self for  twopence,  for,  after  all,  it  comes 
to  this  :  when  a  woman  with  brains  takes 
a  fellow  like  that,  and  then  is  perfectly 
satisfied  with  him  afterward — " 

A  man  had  sat  down  to  the  piano  and 
was  singing,  on  the  whole  rather  well. 
Some  of  the  people  were  standing  by  him, 
others  were  in  little  groups,  men  and  wom- 
en neatly  all  smoking  equally,  scattered 
about  the  big  white  room  with  the  deli- 
cate blue  china,  and  the  big  stacks  of 
pale  pink  begonias.  Mrs.  Ileimann 
Struwe  was  standing  near  the  piano,  lean- 
ing against  the  long,  open  window,  the 
principal  figure  in  a  group  of  two  other 
women   and   a    man.     In    her    fanciful. 
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stiaight-hanging  dress  of  misty- colored 
crape,  her  hair  elaborately  and  tightly 
dressed,  making  her  small  head  even 
smaMer,  and  her  strong,  slender  neck,  with 
the  black  pearls  around  it,  drawn  up  like 
a  peacock's,  she  struck  Grccnleaf  as  much 
more  beautiful  than  before,  and  even  much 
taller  ;  but  there  had  been  a  gentleness,  a 
something  timid  and  winning,  in  her 
former  occasional  little  stoop,  which  was 
now  quite  gone.  She  looked  young,  but 
young  in  quite  another  way  ;  she  was  now 
very  thin,  and  her  cheeks  were  hollowed 
very  perceptibly. 

The  bland,  blurred  man  at  the  piano  was 
singing  with  all  his  might,  and  with  con- 
siderable voice  and  skill  ;  but  the  music, 
of  his  own  composition,  was  indecorously 
passionate  as  he  sang  it,  at  least  taken  in 
connection  with  the  words,  culled  from 
some  decadent  French  poet,  and  which  few 
people  would  have  sat  down  deliberately 
to  read  out  aloud.  The  innocent  lady  who 
had  talked  about  being  pastoral  even  made 
some  faint  objection,  to  which  the  singer 
answered,  much  surprised,  by  pointing  out 
the  passionate  charm  of  the  words,  and 
assuring  her  that  she  did  not  know  what 
real  feeling  was.  And  when  he  had  fin- 
ished that  song,  and  begun  another,  one  of 
the  two  other  women  actually  moved  away, 
while  the  other  buried  her  head  in  a  vol- 
ume of  Punch  ;  there  was  a  httle  murmur, 
''  Well,  I  think  he  is  going  a  little  too 
far."  But  Mrs.  Hermann  Struwe  never 
moved. 

**  I  can't  make  out  that  woman,*'  re- 
marked Greenleaf's  new  acquaintance,  the 
a)sthetic  man  ;  **  she's  usually  by  ways 
of  being  prudish,  and  has  a  way  of  shut- 
ting up  poor  Chatty  when  he  gets  into  this 
strain.  Only  yesterday,  she  told  him  his 
song  was  beastly,  and  it  wasn't  half  as  bad 
MS  this  one.  1  wonder  whether  she's  do- 
ing it  because  her  husband  was  bored  at 
her  being  too  particular  yesterday  ;  be- 
cause, of  course,  he'll  be  bored  by  her  not 
being  particular  enough,  to-day.  She's 
doing  it  out  of  cussedness  toward  Her- 
mann, that's  clear.-' 

Greenleaf  walked  up  to  a  picture,  and 
thence  slunk  off  to  the  door.  Aa  he  was 
leaving  the  room,  he  looked  back  at  the 
former  Miss  Flodden  ;  she  was  still  stand- 
ing near  the  piano,  listening  composedly, 
but  he  thought  that  her  thin  face  bore  an 
expression  of  defiance. 

He  was  so  excited  that  he  opened  his 


room  door  too  quickly  to  give  effect  to  a 
practical  joke,  consisting  of  a  can  of  water 
balancing  on  its  angle  as  it  stood  ajar,  and 
intended  to  tumble  on  his  head  while  he 
was  passing  in  ;  a  delicate  jest  which  the 
girl  who  had  sat  next  to  him — she  of  the 
punt,  diamond  garter,  and  coach  adven- 
tures—occasionally practiced  on  the  in- 
mates of  what  she  technically  called 
"  houses." 

IX. 

,  The  next  morning,  after  surveying  the 
house  with  his  host,  and  making  elaborate 
plans  for  its  alteration  with  his  hostess, 
Greenleaf  was  going  for  a  stroll  outside 
the  grounds,  when  he  suddenly  heard  his 
name  called  by  the  voice  of  her  who  had 
once  been  Val  Flodden,  but  of  whom  he 
already  thought  only  as  Mrs.  Hermann 
Struwe.  She  rose  up  from  under  a  big 
'cedar,  among  whose  sweeping  branches 
she  had  been  seated  reading. 

**  Are  you  going  for  a  walk  ?"  she 
asked,  coming  toward  him  in  her  white 
frock,  incredibly  white  against  the  greer» 
lawn,  and  trailing  her  also  incredibly 
white  parasol  after  her.  '^Is  it  true  that 
you  go  back  to  town  this  afternoon  ?" 

**Yes,"  answered  Greenleaf,  laconic- 
ally. 

'*  Then,"  she  said,  **  I  will  come  with 

you  a  little  way.'* . 

They  walked  silently  through  a  little 
wood  of  beeches,  and  out  into  the  mead- 
ows by  the  river.  Greenleaf  found  it  too 
difficult  to  say  anything,  and,  after  all^ 
why  say  anything  to  her  ? 

**  Look  here,"  began  Mrs.  Hermann 
Struwe,  suddenly  stopping  short  by  the 
water's  brink,  **  I  want  to  speak  to  you 
quite  plainly,  Mr.  Greenleaf.  Quite 
plainly,  as  one  does,  don't  you  know,  to 
a  person  one  isn't  likely  ever  to  meet 
again.  I  didn't  want  to  speak  to  you  yes- 
terday, because — well — because  I  disliked 
yon  too  much." 

Greenleaf  looked  up  from  the  grasses 
steeping  at  the  root  of  a  big  willow,  in  the 
water. 

**  Why  ?"  he  asked  blankly,  but  a  vague 
pain  invading  his  consciousness  with  the 
recollection  of  the  library  at  Yetholme,  of 
the  catalogue  and  the  dusty  majolica,  when 
Miss  Flodden  had  said  once  before  that  she 
disliked  him  because  he  was  taking  away 
the  pots. 

**  But  I've  thought  over  it,"  she  went 
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on,  not  noticing  Iiis  interraption  ;  '^  and  I 
«eo  again,  what  I  recognized  years  ago- 
only  that  every  now  and  then  I  canH  help 
forgetting  it  and  feeling  bad — namely, 
that  it  was  quite  natural  on  your  part— -I 
mean  your  never  having  introduced  me  to 
the  Miss  Carpenters,  nor  even  written  to 
me  again."  She  spoke  slowly  and  very 
gently,  with  just  a  little  hesitation,  as  he 
remembered  so  well  her  having  done  those 
years  ago  in  Northumberland. 

An  unknown  feeling  overwhelmed 
Greenleaf  and  prevented  his  speaking — the 
feeling,  he  vaguely  understood,  of  having 
destroyed,  of  having  killed  something. 

"  I  don't  reproach  you  with  it.  I  never 
really  did.  I  understood  very  soon  that 
it  was  quite  natural  on  your  part  to  take 
me  for  a  Princess  Casamassinia.  I  had 
done  nothing  to  make  you  really  know 
me,  and  I  had  no  right  to  expect  you  to 
take  me  on  my  own  telling.  And  there 
must  have  been  so  many  things  to  make 
you  suspect  my  not  deserving  to  know  your 
friends,  or  to  learn  about  your  ideas.  It 
wasn't  that,"  she  added,  hurriedly,  **  that 
I  wished  really  to  explain,  because,  as  I 
repeat,  although  I  sometimes  feel  unrea- 
sonable and  angry,  like  last  night,  when 
something  suddenly  makes  me  seethe  con- 
tiast  between  what  I  might  have  been  and 
what  I  am,  I  don't  bear  you  any  giudge. 
What  I  wanted  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Greenleaf, 
is  that  I  haven't  become  unworthy  of  the 
confidence,  though  it  wasn't  much,  that 
you  once  placed  in  mo.  I  was  not  a  Prin- 
cess Casamassiroa,  I  was  not  a  humbug 
then,  saying  things  and  getting  you  to  say 
them  for  the  sake  of  the  novelty.  And 
I'm  not  really  changed  since.  I  wasn't  a 
worthless  woman  then,  and  I  haven't  real- 
ly become  a  worthless  woman  now.  Shall 
we  go  toward  home  ?  I  think  I  heard  the 
gong." 

They  were  skiiting  the  full  river,  with 
its  fringe  of  steeping  loosestrife  and  mead- 
owsweet, and  its  clumps  of  sedge,  starred 
with  forget-me-not,  whence  whirred  occa- 
sional water- fowl.  From  the  field  oppo- 
site there  came  every  now  and  then  the 
lazy  low  of  a  cow. 

*'  It  was  very  different,  wasn't  it.  on  the 
Tweed,"  she  said,  looking  round  her, 
'*  the  banks  so  steep  and  bare,  and  all  that 
•hingle.  Do  you  remember  the  heron  ? 
Didn't  he  look  Japanese  ?  I  hate  all 
this  :"    and  she  dug  up  a  pellet  of  green 


with  her  parasol  point,   and  flung  it  far 
into  the  water. 

**  Of  course,"  she  went  on,  '*  to  you  it 
must  seem  the  very  proof  of  your  suspi- 
cions having  been  justified,  I  mean  your 
finding  me  again — well,  in  this  house. 
And,  perhaps  you  may  remember  my  tell- 
ing you,  all  those  years  ago  at  Yetholme, 
that  1  would  never  marry." 

She  raised  her  eyes  from  the  ground  and 
looked  straight  into  his,  with  that  odd 
deepening  of  color  of  her  own.  She  had 
guessed  his  thoughts  :  that  sentence  about 
*  not  marrying  and  being  given  in  marriago 
was  ringing  in  his  mind  ;  and  he  felt  as 
she  looked  into  his  face,  that  she  wished 
abov6  all  to  vindicate  herself  from  that 
doubt. 

"  I  never  should,  most  likely,"  she 
went  on.  **  Although  you  must  remem- 
ber that  all  my  bringing  up  had  consisted 
in  teaching  me  that  a  woman's  one  busi- 
ness in  life  was  to  marry,  to  make  a  good 
mairiage,  to  marry  into  this  set,  a  man 
like  my  husband.  For  a  long  while  be- 
fore I  ever  met  you  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  that,  although  this  was  undoubtedly 
the  natural  and  virtuous  course,  I  would 
not  follow  it,  that  I  would  rather  earn  my 
living  or  starve  ;  although  I  had  been 
taught  that  to  do  either,  to  go  one's  own 
ways  and  think  one's  own  thoughts,  was 
scandalous.  It  was  about  this  that  I  had 
broken  with  my  sister-in-law.  She  had 
bothered  me  to  marry  one  of  a  variety  of 
men  whom  she  unearthed  for  the  purpose  ; 
and  we  quarrelled  because  I  refused  the 
one  she  wanted  me  to  have  most — the 
one,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  who  is  now  my 
husband.  I  tell  you  all  these  uninteresting 
things  because  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
was  in  earnest  when  I  told  you  I  did  not 
want  the  things  a  woman  gets  by  marry- 
ing. I  was  in  earnest,"  she  went  on, 
stopping  and  twisting  a  long  willow  leaf 
round  her  finger,  the  tone  of  her  voice 
changing  suddenly  from  almost  defiant 
earnestness  to  a  sad,  helpless  little  tone, 
•*  but  it  was  of  no  good  ;  I  saw — you 
showed  me — that  I  was  locked,  walled  into 
the  place  into  which  I  had  been  born  ;  you 
made  me  feel  that  it  was  useless  for  an  out- 
sider to  try  to  gain  the  confidence  of  you 
people  who  work  and  care  about  things, 
that  your  friends  would  consider  me  an  in- 
truder, that  you  considered  me  a  humbug 
— you  slammed  in  my  face  the  little  door 
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throogh  which  I  had  hoped  to  have 
escaped  from  all  this  sort  of  thinp^." 

And  she  nodded  toward  the  white  house, 
stretched,  like  a  little  eDcampment,  upon 
the  green  river  bank,  with  the  flotilla  of 
boats  and  punts  and  steam  launches  moor- 
ed before  its  windows. 

"Then,"  said  Greenleaf,  a  light  com- 
ing into  his  mind,  a  light  like  that  which 
might  reveal  some  great  ruin  of  flood  or 
Are  to  the  unconscious  criminal  who  has 
opened  the  sluice  or  dropped  the  match 
in  the  dark,  ^*  then,  you  sat  out  that  song 
last  night  to  make  me  understand  ....   ?" 

''  It  was  very  childish  of  me,  and  also 
very  unjust,''  answered  Mrs.  Hermann, 
composedly.  '*  Of  course  you  couldn't 
help  it.  I  don't  feel  angry  with  you. 
But  sometimes,  when  I  remember  those 
weeks  when  I  gradually  understood  that  it 
was  all  to  be,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
live  out  the  life  for  which  I  had  been  born 
— and,  now  that  the  pots  were  sold — well, 
to  sell  myself  also  to  the  highest  bidder — 
sometimes  I  feel  a  little  unreasonable.  You 
see,  when  one  is  really  honest  one's  self,  it 
is  hard  to  be  misunderstood — and  the  more 
misunderstood  the  more  one  explains  one- 
self— by  other  people  who  are  honest." 

They  walked  along  in  silence  ;  which 
Greenleaf  broke  by  asking,  as  in  a  dream  : 
**  And  your  violin  ?"    • 

"  Oh  !  I've  long  given  that  up — my 
husband  didn't  like  it,  and,  as  he  has  given 
me  everything  that  I  possess,  it  wouldn't 
be  business,  would  it,  to  do  things  he  dis- 
likes ?  If  it  had  been  the  piano,  or  the 
guitar,  or  the  banjo  !  But  a  woman  can't 
lock  herself  up  and  practice  the  fiddle  ! 
People  would  think  it  odd.  And  now," 
she  added,  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the  lit- 
tle groups  of  variegated  pink  and  mauve 
frocks,  and  the  white  boating-clothes 
under  the  big  cedars,  "  good-bye,  Mr. 
Greenleaf ;  and  may  you  always  have 
friends  who  will  understand  you — as  well 
as  I  do."  She  stretched  out  her  hand, 
with  the  thin  glove  loosely  wrinkled  over 
the  arm,  and  she  smiled,  that  good,  wide- 


eyed  smile,  like  that  of  a  good,  serious 
child  that  wishes  to  understand. 

Greenleaf  did  not  take  it  at  once. 

'^  You  have  children  at  least  ?"  he  ask- 
ed, hoarsely. 

She  understood  his  thought,  and  shrug- 
ged her  shoulders  imperceptibly. 

"  I  have  three — somewhere — at  the  sea- 
side, or  some  other  place  where  children 
ought  to  be  when  their  parents  go  staying 
about," — she  answered, — **  they  are  quite 
happy,  with  plenty  of  toys  now  ;  and  they 
will  be  quite  happy  when  they  grow  up, 
for  they  will  have  plenty  of  money,  and 
they  will  be  their  father's  image — good- 
bye !" 

*' Good-bye,"  answered  Greenleaf ,  and 
added,  after  he  had  let  go  her  hand,  "  I 
shall  never  forgive  myself  as  long  as  I  live. 
But  .perhaps,  some  day,  you  may  forgive 


me. 


>♦ 


Out  of  the  station  of  that  little  group  of 
river  houses  the  line  goes  almost  immedi- 
ately on  to  a  long  bridge.  It  was  in  proc- 
ess of  repair,  and  as  the  train  moved  slow- 
ly across  Gieenleaf  could  see,  on  the  upper 
river  reach,  close  beneath  him,  a  flotilla  of 
boats,  canoes,  and  skiffs  of  various  sizes,  sur- 
rounding a  punt,  and  all  of  them  gay  with 
lilac  and  pale  green  and  pale  pink  frocks, 
and  white  flannels,  and  colored  sashes  and 
cushions,  ai^d  fantastic  umbrellas.  Some 
of  the  ladies  were  scrambling  from  one  of 
the  skiffs  into  the  punt,  which  was  pinned 
into  its  place  by  the  long  pole  held  up- 
right in  the  green  glassy  water,  reflecting 
the  pink,  green,  lilac,  and  white,  the  red 
cushions,  and  the  shimmering  grejness  of 
the  big  willows.  There  was  much  laugh- 
ter and  some  little  shrieks,  and  the  twang 
of  a  banjo  ;  and  it  looked  altogether  like 
some  modern  Watteau^s  version  of  a  lat- 
ter-day embarkation  for  the  Island  of 
Venus.  And,  in  the  little  heap  of  bright 
colors,  Greenleaf  recognized,  over  the  side 
of  a  skiff,  the  white,  incredibly  white, 
parasol  of  the  former  Val  Flodden. — Con- 
temporary  Ha^dzine, 
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OuLD  Sir  Maurice's  youngest  daughther,  do  I  mind  her,  Sir,  did  ye  say  ? 

Miss  Honor  is  it  ?     Och,  sure,  the  same  as  I'd  sane  her  but  yistherday  ; 

An'  her  weddin' — Ay,  Sir,  her  weddin*  I  said.     How  long  since  ?     Well,  I  dnnn6, 

But  a  roatther  o'  tin  yare  back  belike  ;  anyway  't  is  wan  while  ago. 
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We  thought  little  inoagh  o'  the  match  here  below  in  the  town.     Paple  said 
Miss  Honored  a  right  to  ha'  looked  at  home,  if  so  be  she'd  a  mind  to  wed. 
There  was  plinty  o'  betther  than  he  did  be  aflher  her  thin,  jeMl  be  bound. 
An'  she  reckoned  the  greatest  beauty  in  the  siven  counties  around. 
Yit  she  nades  must  take  up  wid  a  sthranger  ;  I  b'lave  'twas  from  Scotland  he  came. 
No,  Sir,  I  ne'er  chanced  to  behould  him,  an'  I  disremimber  his  name — 
A  big  man,  I've  hard  tell,  as  yersilf's,  Sir,  an'  plisint  o'  spache,  but  a  bit 
Oonthrary  some  whiles  in  his  timper,  an'  come  av  a  qnare  wild  sit. 
Not  aquil  no  ways  to  Miss  Honor  :  sure,  whin  she'd  be  ridin'  the  road, 
As  many's  the  time  I've  sane  her,  be  the  look  av  her  no  wan'd  ha'  knowed 
Whither  'twas  to  the  Arl,  or  the  Countiss,  or  ould  Andy  the  fiddler,  she  bowed  ; 
A  rael  lady,  tho',  mind  ye,  some  Quality  thought  her  proud. 

III. 

Howsomivcr,  a  sthranger  or  no,  ould  Sir  Maurice  was  plased  an'  contint, 
An'  they  sittled  to  have  a  great  weddin'  down  here  at  the  indin'  o'  Lint ; 
An'  1  mind  the  white  sloe-flower  was  miltin'  from  off  the  black  hidges  like  hail 
In  the  sunshine,  whin  back  to  the  Castle  the  family  came  wid  a  dale 
O'  grand  company,  f rinds  an'  relations  ;  the  house  was  as  full  as  a  fair. 
But,  a  couple  o'  days  to  the  weddin*,  Kate  Doyle,  that's  in  sarvice  up  there. 
She  run  in  wid  a  missage  to  say  they'd  a  kitchin-maid  tuk  to  her  bed 
Wid  the  awfulest  toothache  at  all,  an'  her  cheek  swilled  the  size  av  her  head, 
An'  they  wanted  a  girl  be  the  wake,  an'  she'd  spoke  to  the  Misthriss  for  me — 
So  I  slipped  up  that  night  afther  supper,  as  proud  o'  me  luck  as  could  be. 

IV. 

Thin  nixt  day,  whin  they'd  gone  to  the  dinner,  Kate  showed  me  the  grandeur  they'd 

got 
Sittled  out  in  the  library  :  all  av  her  prisints,  a  tarrible  lot. 
Sure,  I  couldn't  be  tellin'  ye  half,  lit  alone  nare  the  whonle  o'  the  things. 
There  was  wan  o'  the  tables  was  covered  wid  bracelits,  an*  brooches,  an'  rings  ; 
An'  the  big  silver  plates  did  be  shinin'  like  so  many  moons  thro'  the  mist  ; 
An'  the  joogs  wid  their  insides  pure  gould,  an'  the  taypots,  an'  arns,  an'  the  rist. 
But  the  iligint  chaynev — och  saints  !  the  wee  cups  wid  the  handles  all  gilt. 
An'  their  paintins  o'  fiower-wratUes  an'  birds — if  ye'd  break  wan,  bedad,  ye'd  be  kilt. 
An'  the  jools,  och  !  the  jools  was  that  purty,  I'd  ha'  sted  there  star-gazin'  all  night ; 
There  was  di minds  like  laindhrops  that  aich  had  a  fire-sparkle  somehow  alight, 
A'  the  parls  like  as  if  they'd  been  sthringin'  tho  bits  o'  round  hailstones  for  bades. 
An'  tho  rid  wans  an'  green,  if  a  rainbow  was  sowin'  ye'd  take  them  for  sades  ; 
An'  the  fcrtLud  little  boxes  to  hould  thim,  all  lined  wid  smooth  satin  below — 
**  Sure,  it's  well  to  be  her,  Kate,"  sez  I,  an'  sez  she  :  '*  Och,  begorra,  that's  so." 

V. 

Will,  the  morn,  be  the  bist  o'  good  luck,  Kate  an'  I  got  the  chanst  to  slip  out. 

An'  away  wid  us  off  to  the  Charch,  where  the  folk  was  all  standin'  about, 

Tno'  it  wanted  an  hour  to  the  time,  an*  we  squazed  to  a  sate  at  the  door, 

That  was  thrailed  round  mostUasty  wid  wrathes  that^they'd  putt  up  the  avenin'  before. 

An'  it's  there  we'd  the  irreatest  divarsion  behouldin',  for  afther  a  while. 

All  the  guists  was  arrivin'  an  roostlin'  in  viUits  an'  silks  up  the  aisle, 

Ivery  wan  lookin'  finer  than  t'other,  wid  sthramers,  an*  fithers,  an'  lace — 

But  the  sorra  a  sign  o*  the  bridegroom  was  sane  comin*  nigh  to  the  place. 

That  was  sthrange  now  ;  an'  folk  did  be  savin'  they  wondhered  what  kep'  him,  an' 

thin 
It  samed  Quality's  silves  got  onaisj,  for  ye*d  see  the  grand  bonnits  begin 
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^iddle-noddlin'  togither  to  whusper  ;  an'  wan  o'  the  gintlemin  'd  quit, 
Slippin'  out  be  the  little  side  door,  an*  look  down  the  sthraight  road  for  a  bit, 
An'  come  back,  blinkin'  out  o*  the  sun,  wid  a  head-shake,  for  nothin'  he'd  spied  ; 
Till  at  last,  in  the  thick  o'  their  trouble,  in  landed  Misa  Honor — the  bride. 

VI. 

Och,  an'  she  was  a  bride  !     Not  a  sowl  but  was  wishin'  good  luck  to  her  groom. 
All  in  while,  like  a  branch  o'  wild  pear,  whin  ye  scarce  see  the  stim  for  the  bloom. 
An'  her  dark  hair  just  glintin'  wid  glames,  like  the  bird's  wing  that  sthrakes  off  the 

dew — 
Och,  a  beauty  complate,  from  the  crown  av  her  head  to  the  point  av  her  shoe. 
Wid  her  hand  on  Sir  Maurice's  arm,  an'  he  lookin'  as  proud  as  ye  plase^ 
An'  eight  iligint  bridesmaids  behind  her,  aich  pair  dhrissed  as  like  as  two  pase, 
Wid  their  booquees  o'  floweis  like  big  stars  in  a  thrimble  o'  farn  laves  ;  ye'd  say 
Be  the  scint  they'd  dhropped  sthraight  out  av  hivcn  ;  I  remimber  the  smill  to  this  day. 

VII. 

But,  nixt  rainyit,  in  afther  thini  stipped  a  sthrange  gintlemin  none  av  us  knew, 

In  a  tarrible  takin',  an'  pantin'  as  if  'twas  a  hellers  he  blew  ; 

Wid  a  yallerish  slip  in  his  hand  o'  the  sort  they've  for  missages  tuk 

Off  the  tiligrumph  wires,  an'  he  ups  to  where  Quality  stared  at  him,  sthruck 

Av  a  hape  like  ;  an'  somethin'  he  sez,  that  I  couldn't  exactually  hare. 

But  a  somethin'  the  others  weren't  wishful  Miss  Honor  should  guiss,  that  was  dare. 

For  they  all  wint  hush-huahin'  ;  howiver,  F  m  thinkin'  she  hard  what  he  said. 

An'  I  saw  her  take  hould  o'  the  paper,  an'  whativer  was  in  it  she  read. 

VIII. 

I  misdoubt  what's  the  thruth  o'  the  story.     Some  said  all  the  while  he'd  a  wife 
In  the  States  unbeknownst,  that  was  somehow  found  out,  so  he'd  run  for  his  life  ; 
An'  some  said  he  was  coortin'  a  Marquis's  daughter  in  England  instead  ; 
But  some  said  it  was  naught  on'y  just  a  fantigue  he'd  tuk  into  his  head. 
But  whativpr  the  raison  might  be,  an'  whativer  had  happint  amiss. 
The  ind  av  it  was,  he  was  niver  sit  eyes  on  from  that  day  to  this. 

IX. 

Sure  now,  Quality's  quare  in  their  ways  :  Whin  me  cousin  ran  off  to  inlist, 

Throth,  the  bawls  av  his  mother  an'  sisthera  were  fit  to  ha'  frighted  the  hist ; 

An'  last  winther  whin  Norah  Macabe  had  hard  tell  that  her  swatcheart  was  dhrowned, 

It's  her  scrames  'ud  ha*  tirrified  nations — ye'd  hare  thim  a  good  mile  o'  ground. 

But,  Misa  Honor,  as  still  an'  as  quiet  she  tamed  back  be  the  way  that  she  came, 

Down  the  aisle,  paat  the  pews  wid  the  paple  set  starin'  in  rows  just  the  same  ; 

An'  right  out  to  the  shine  o'  the  sun,  that  should  niver  ha'  lit  on  her  head 

Till  she  walked  wid  a  ring  on  her  hand,  an'  the  girls  sthrewin'  flowers  where  se'd 

thread. 
So  she  passed  thro'  the  yard,  where  the  folk  all  kep'  whisht  as  the  dead  in  their 

graves  ; 
Not  a  sound  in  the  warld  save  the  flutther  o'  win'  tjiro'  the  ivergreen  laves. 
An'  a  lark  somewhere  singin'  like  wild  up  above  in  the  clare  light  alone, 
Till  the  carriage  dhruv  off  from  the  gate,  an*  we  hard  the  whales  grate  on  the  stone. 
Thin  ould  Molly  O'Rourke,  that  stood  by  wid  her  head  in  her  raggety  cloak  : 
**  Now,  the  Saints  may  purtect  her,"  sez  she,  **  for  the  heart  o'  the  crathur  is  broke." 

X. 

An'  sure  maybe  ould  Molly  was  right ;  I  dunno,  for  they  tuk  her  away 
To  disthract  av  her  mind,  so  they  said,  to  some  counthries  far  over  th3  say  ; 
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Some  most  quarious  onnathnral  place,  where  Vm  tould  the  sun's  scorchin'  an*  hot 
All  the  jare,  an'  the  paple  is  mostly  ould  naygurs  as  black  as  the  pot ; 
An'  a  sthraroe  thro'  it  full  o'  thim  bastes  o'  great  liptiles  that  swally  ye  whoule, 
Wid  the  disolit  diserts  around,  where  je'll  see  ne'er  the  sight  av  a  sowl  ; 
Warser  land  than  the  blackest  o'  bogs,  just  as  bare  as  the  palm  o'  yer  hand. 
Savin'  whiles  barbarocious  big  imiges  sthuck  in  the  midst  o'  the  sand, 
An'  gazaboso'  stones  stuffed  wid  bones  o'  the  hayjus  ould  haythins  inside — 
Ay,  in  Aygypt — belike  that's  the  name.     But,  at  all  ivints,  there  she  died. 

XT. 

Yis,  she  died.  Sir  ;  an'  there  she  was  buried,  she  niver  ^t  fut  here  agin  ; 

An'  it's  naught  but  the  thruth  that  her  like  I've  not  looked  on  afore  her  or  sin'. 

An'  bad  luck  thin  to  thim  that  'ud  harm  her.     A  pity — a  pity,  bedad. 

If  ye  come  to  considther  the  plisure  in  life  she'd  a  right  to  ha'  had. 

So  in  Spring,  whin  the  hidges  is  greenin',  an'  cuckoos  beginnin'  to  call. 

Poor  Miss  Honor  I  mind,  an'  her  weddin',  that  was  niver  a  weddin'  at  all. 

— Comkill  Magazine, 
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MB.    OABNEGIE'S   '*  GOSPEL  OF   WEALTH." 
A  Rbvibw  and  a  Recommendation. 


BT    RIQHT   HON.   W.   B.   GLADSTONE. 


'  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has  not  yet 
travelled  far  into  middle  life,  but  his  name 
has  become  one  of  considerable  celebrity. 
As,  however,  this  celebrity  is  special  rather 
than  general,  he  may  require  to  be  intro- 
duced by  a  few  words  to  a  portion  of  our 
readers.  His  life  has  been  passed  in 
America  and  Gieat  Britain.  He  is  happy 
in  being  one  of  those  rare  individuals, 
whose  lives  and  whose  sympathies  are  so 
distributed,  rather  than  divided,  between 
two  gieat  countries,  that  they  themselves 
have  become  part  of  the  living  nexus  be- 
tween them  and  their  inhabitants.  Born 
in  Dunfermline,  he  emigrated,  as  a  very 
young  lad,  to  the  United  States  ;  and  be- 
ginning, it  may  almost  be  said,  from  zero, 
he  has  become,  by  viitue  of  hisenerg}',  in- 
dustry,  and  ability,  the  possessor  of  a  vast 
commercial  fortune,  and  the  greatest  iron- 
master in  the  world.  By  using  the  epithet 
commercial,  I  mean  to  signify  not  that  it 
is  less  stable  than  other  fortunes,  but  that 
it  is  a  fortune  engaged  in  supplying  the 
fixed  and  circulating  capital  required  for 
a  gigantic  and  still  growing  business,  and 
not  allowed  to  heap  itf>elf  up  in  immeasur- 
able accumulations.  What  has  become  of 
the  share  of  profits  not  devoted  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  concern  will  be  sufficiently 
understood,  when  I  state  that  it  has  been 
disposed  of  in  practical  illustration  of  the 


doctrines,  which  it  is  the  first  purpose  of 
the  present  paper  to  explain.  In  the  ac- 
count just  given  of  this  remarkable  person, 
I  have  not  been  divulging  confidential  or 
private  information.  I  have  simply  put 
together  what  is  well  known  to  all  such  as 
have  obtained  a  general  acquaintance  with 
a  career  pursued  in  the  face  of  day,  and 
that  in  a  country  where  beyond  any  other 
country,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed, 
everybody  knows  everything  about  every- 
body. 

Although  Mr.  Carnegie  has  spent  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  years  he  now 
numbers  in  America,  vet  he  has  made  frc- 
quent  and  long  visits  to  England  or  to  his 
native  land,  and  it  is  believed  that  he  has 
the  idea,  if  not  the  intention,  of  settling 
on  this  side  the  ocean.  This  may  be  in- 
teresting to  some  on  the  ground  that  bis 
purse,  which  is  a  heavy  one,  seems  to  dis- 
charge its  contents  as  freely  as  they  have 
been  received.  But  I  think  it  will  appear, 
as  we  proceed,  that  his  doctrine  is  even 
more  important  than  his  wealth.  And,  as 
we  always  arc  curious  to  know  what  man- 
ner of  man  our  teacher  may  be,  I  will 
mention  that  he  is  in  and  for  Americana 
stout  unflinching  protectionist,  more  than 
suspected  of  sympathy  with  the  M'Kinley 
Bill  ;  in  and  for  the  kingdoms  of  Queen 
Victoria,  a  Radical  and  something  to  boot. 
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As  the  most  open  and  direct  of  men,  he 
would  not  thank  anyone  who  palliated,  or 
as  he  would  say  who  disfigured,  his  polit- 
ical creed.  There  is  no  hardier  Liberalism 
in  this  island  than  that  which  has  flour- 
ished in  Dundee,  ever  since  it  had  some 
experience  of  the  tyrannical  government 
that,  in  the  judicial  sphere,  marked  the 
opening  years  of  the  great  French  War. 
Mr.  Carnegie  has  recently  delivered  an  ad- 
dress there.  In  it  he  soars  immeaurably 
above  the  comparatively  pule  and  coloiless 
Liberalism  in  which  we  commonplace  po- 
liticians are  content  to  dabble.*  In  truth 
his  flight  is  such  that  the  naked  eye  is 
nnable  to  follow  him  ;  we  require  a 
telescope,  or  at  the  least  an  opera-glass. 
The  choice  of  the  day  was  appropiiate  : 
it  was  the  1st  of  September,  a  day  of 
slau£rhter.  And  the  address  was  not  an 
assault  merely,  but  an  onslaught  on  all 
which  accompanies  and  qualifies,  or  as 
some  of  ns  would  say  mellows,  consoli- 
dates, and  secures  the  principles  of  popular 
government  in  this  country.  He  evidently 
does  not  stop  short  of  the  opinion  that 
rank,  as  it  exists  among  us,  is  a  widely  de- 
moralizing power.  I  have  thus  mentioned 
his  political  views,  in  order  to  be  clearly 
nndeistood,  when  I  thrust  them  entirely 
aside  for  the  purpose  at  present  before  us. 
They  are  broadly  and  clearly  severed  from 
the  subject  which  Mr.  Carnegie  has,  in  a 
very  interesting  tract,  placed  before  the 
British  public,  namely,  the  creation  and 
employment  of  wealth.  And  that  is  a 
subject  which,  throughout  the  wide  circle 
of  what  may  be  termed  the  wealthy  por- 

*  To  obviate  any  exaggerated  apprehensions, 
I  subjoin  an  abstract  from  a  speech  more  re- 
cently delivered  (Sept.  12)  by  Mr  Carnegie  at 
Inverness.  He  said  :  "  He  had  never  known 
a  similar  public  occasion  in  any  city  in  Ameri- 
ca in  which  they  had  not  been  very  careful  to 
drmk  tUe  health  of  her  Majesty.  He  liked  to 
see  those  two  titles  together.  They  were  the 
symbol  to  him  of  one  of  the  most  cherished 
desires  of  his  heart.  They  symbolized,  as  it 
were,  the  harmony,  the  union  of  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  English-speaking  race.  The 
health  of  no  foreign  potentate  was  drunk  with 
one  tithe  of  the  enthusiasm  in  America  as  the 
health  of  that  good  woman,  their  Queen.  He 
oongratulattid  them  that  they  had  such  a 
Queen  to  drink  to  and  to  wish  long  life  to. 
It  had  been  so  seldom  their  privile^^e  to  have 
a  crowned  head  whom  they  could  respect, 
personally  as  well  as  officially.  The  Boyal 
Monarchists  and  Republicans  were  united  in 
holding  that  the  constituted  authorities  must 
be  revered." 


tion  of  the  community,  demands  (as  I 
thinlr),  and  demands  without  delay,  a 
searching,  painstaking,  and  practical  con- 
sideration. 

The  accumulation  of  wealth  has  had  its 
adverttaries,  such  as  Moses  and  Lycurgus 
in  actual  lawgiving,  as  well  as  among  spec« 
ulaiors  from  Plato  to  Diogenes.  But  it 
has  been  too  strong  for  them  all  :  it  is  tho 
business  of  the  world  ;  and  further  we 
have,  I  suppose,  to  confess  that  the  enor- 
mous power  which  it  possesses  has  been 
used  on  the  whole  not  well  but  ill.  Has 
it  been  sufficiently  taken  into  view  that 
this  enormous  power  from  day  to  day 
grows  more  enormous  ?  It  is  in  course  of 
rapid  increase.  Nor  is  even  this  all. 
With  the  growing  development  of  com- 
merce, still  very  far  from  its  attainable 
maximum,  the  rate  of  that  growth  is  like- 
ly itself  to  grow.  And,  lastly,  it  must 
not  bo  forgotten  that  the  kind  of  wealth 
which  chiefly  grows  is  what  may  be 
called  irresponsible  wealth  :  wealth  lit- 
tle watched  and  checked  by  opinion, 
little  brought  into  immediate  contact  with 
duty.  When  tho  principal  form  of  prop- 
erty was  the  possession  of  land,  wealth 
and  station  were  co-extensive,  and  were 
visible  and  palpable  to  the  world.  They 
were  seen  to  be  placed  in  proximity,  at 
every  point,  with  the  discharge  of  duty  ; 
and  as  the  neglect  of  this  duty  was  in  the 
public  eye,  they  were  in  a  partial  yet  real 
way  responsible.  But,  apart  from  prop- 
erty in  houses,  where  there  is  not  in  gen- 
eral visibility  of  ownership,  real  property 
in  land  has  now  become  but  one,  and  not 
the  chief,  among  many  items  of  the  na- 
tional wealth.  As  it  is  not  merely  the 
amount  but  the  responsibility  of  wealth, 
in  its  now  prevailing  forms,  which  giv^s 
occasion  to  the  present  paper,  I  subjoin 
some  figures  from  the  well-known  **  Sta* 
tistic^l  Abstract,"  which  will  partially  il- 
lustrate this  important  point. 

In  the  year  1862,  the  income  from  land 
was  stated  forthe  United  Kingdom  at  60^ 
millions.  The  income  charged  under 
Schedule  D  was  09  millions,  and  the  in- 
come other  than  land  charged  under  Sched- 
ule A  was  83  millions,  together  182  mill- 
ions. Thus  even  at  that  date  land  in  its 
products  was  outweighed  by  other  wealth 
in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one.  In 
1889,  Schedule  D  with  its  adjuncts  had 
grown  to  336  millions,  showing  an  incre- 
ment of  154  millions,  or  85  per  cent,  while 
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the  income  fmm  land,  which  in  1879-80 
had  nearly  touched  80  millions,  had'actu- 
ally  fallen  to  58f  millions.  The  income 
from  land  was  one  fourth  of  the  aggregate 
in  1862  ;  and,  in  1889,  it  was  not  mach 
over  one  seventh. 

So  much  for  the  growth  of  what  I  have 
termed  irresponsible  wealth.  But  now  as 
to  the  growth,  the  portentous  growth,  of 
wealth  at  large.  In  1842,  when  the  In- 
come Tax  was  imposed  at  Id,  in  the  pound, 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  much  caution,  orig- 
inally calculated  the  proceeds  at  500,000/. 
for  each  penny.  They  proved  however  to 
be  700,000/.  for  each  penny.  In  1889, 
the  proceeds  of  the  sixpenny  Income  Tax 
were  for  each  penny  two  millions  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  so  that  in  forty-seven 
years  the  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom 
had  been  nearly  trebled.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  interval  (1853)  the  tax  had  been 
laid  on  Ireland  ;  but  I  think  the  addition 
on  this  account  was  probably  not  greater, 
posHibly  even  less,  than  the  loss  suffered 
by  relaxations  in  various  years,  particularly 
under  Mr.  Lowe  and  (most  of  all)  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  as  Ministers  of  Fi- 
nance. The  annual  amount  of  property 
and  profits  charged  in  1889  was  636  mill- 
ions. A  deduction  has  to  be  made  on 
account  of  the  National  Debt,  which  in 
reality  represents  not  property  of  the  na- 
tion, but  the  amount  of  an  annual  charge  on 
its  property  and  labor  :  moreover,  the  tax 
both  for  lands  and  houses  is  charged  on 
gross  rental,  which,  in  Great  Britain,  and 
especially  in  England,  seriously  exceeds 
the  nett  return.  But  any  deductions  due 
under  these  heads  would  be  much  more 
than  compensated  by  additions  to  Schedule 
D  on  the  score  of  profits  unascertained, 
omitted,  or  understated.  To  state  the  an- 
nual incomj  on  which  Income  Tax  is  paid 
in  the  United  Kingdom  at  650  millions  is, 
I  am  convinced,  to  state  it  moderately. 
We  may  pretty  safely  add  a  like  amount 
for  the  exempt  incomes  of  poorer  but  very 
far  larger  classes  who  do  not  pay  income 
tax,  and  thus  make  the  total  for  the  three 
kingdoms  thirteen  hundred  millions  a 
year.  The  sum  is  prodigious.  Were  we 
to  attempt  to  estimate  in  capital  the  vahies 
out  of  which  it  is  annually  produced,  we 
roust  bid  adieu  to  all  idea  of  exactitude. 
But  the  increment  of  returns  of  Tax  on 
Income  gives  some  aid  toward  estimating 
the  annual  increment  of  capital.  For  1 855 
the  entire  income  on  which  the  tax  was 


levied  may  be  taken  at  310  millions.  In 
thirty-five  years,  therefore,  340  millions 
have  been  added  to  the  taxable  income,  or 
nearly  ten  millions  a  year.  During  the 
same  period,  apart  from  all  other  forms  of 
investment,  between  sixty  and  seventy 
millions  have  been  accumulated  in  theSav- 
ings  Banks  of  Xho  Post-OfiSce  ;  and  there 
have  without  doubt  been  other  large  in- 
crements of  wealth  among  the  masses  who 
do  not  pay  this  special  tax.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  annual  addition  to  the  capital 
of  the  country,  for  many  years  past,  can- 
not be  taken  at  less  than  200  millions. 
Let  us  take  it,  for  the  whole  period  of 
forty-eight  years  since  1842,  at  150  milU 
ions  annually.  This  gives  an  aggregate 
addition  of  7,200  millions.  It  would 
evidently  be  unreasonable  to  estimate  the 
entire  capital  of  the  country  (by  conject- 
ure) at  less  than  from  ten  to  twelve  thoa- 
sand  millions.  If  the  entire  community, 
taking  rich  and  poor  overhead,  were  to 
dedicate  ten  per  cent  only  of  the  income, 
the  amount  thus  given  away  by  the  indi- 
vidual for  the  honor  of  God  and  the  good 
of  his  neighbor,  large  as  it  would  sound  at 
130  millions,  would  still  leave  an  incre- 
ment of  70  millions  at  the  close  of  the 
year  in  the  prospering  store  of  the  wealth- 
making  classes  ;  besides  the  value  that 
would  be  represented  in  durable  products 
of  building  and  endowment,  intended  to 
be  the  prolific  parents  of  future  good,  and 
indeed  of  future  capital. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  again  to  Mr. 
Carnegie,  and  his  recent  challentreto  the 
wealthy  world.  It  is  delivered  in  two  arti- 
cles, which  were  first  printed  in  the  North- 
ern States,  and  reprinted  with  dlight  revi- 
sion on  this  side  the  water  in  more  forms 
than  one.  It  has  been  widely  circulated, 
perhaps  by  sale,  certainly  in  the  way  of 
gift,  and  the  copy  before  me  forms  part 
of  the  fiftieth  thousand.*  This  self-made 
millioiinaire  has  confronted  the  moral  and 
social  problem  of  wealth  more  boldly,  so 
far  as  I  know,  than  any  previous  writer. 
He  may,  like  the  rest  of  us,  have  his  in- 
firmities ;  but  his  courage  and  frankness, 
both  of  them  superlative,  are  among  the 
attendant  virtues,  which  walk  in  the  train 
of  a  munificence  not  less  modest  and  sim- 
ple than  it  is  habitual  and  splendid. 

Mr.  Carnegie's  tone  is  not  that  of  either 

*  Wenlth,  and  the  Best  Fie!(lsf(vr  PhiJanthmpy, 
London  :  the  Victoria  Publishing  Company, 
179  Victoria  St.,  8.  W. 
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the  ascetic  or  the  socialist.  He  opens  by 
observing  that  the  progress  of  arts  and  in- 
dustries has  enormously  widened  the  inter- 
val, which  severs  the  conditions  of  the  up- 
per and  the  laboring  classes  from  one  an- 
other. He  thinks,  however,  that  the  ser- 
vant has  gained  something  where  the  mas- 
ter has  gained  so  much  ;  and  (p.  2)  that 
*'  a  relapse  to  old  conditions  would  sweep 
away  civilization  with  it."  Luxury  is,  as 
he  evidently  conceives,  the  mother  of  in- 
dnstry  ;  and  industry  is  to  human  society 
what  movement  is  to  air  and  sea.  There- 
fore, he  boldly  upholds  his  position  as  an 
industrial  giant,  and  he  considers  enterprise 
on  a  vast  scale,  and  the  erection  of  colossal 
fortunes,  to  be  normal  processes,  and  es- 
sential conditions  of  modern  society.  He 
speaks  of  the  various  rungs  of  the  social 
ladder  with  the  authority  of  a  man  who 
has  trod  them  all,  and  in  the  disengaged 
and  impartial  spirit  with  which  such  men 
are  not  always  blessed.  The  upshot  of  the 
great  changes  in  invention  and  discovery 
is,  that  for  scarcity  and  dearness  have  been 
substituted  cheapness  and  abundance,  nay 
even,  as  he  somewhat  broadly  assumes, 
improvement  in  quality  to  boot.  The  la- 
borer (p.  3)  has  more  comforts  now  than 
the  farmer  of  a  few  generations  back,  the 
farmer  now  than  the  landlord  then,  the 
landlord  now  than  the  king  then.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  I  think,  breakfasted  on  beer 
and  beefsteaks  :  agricultural  distress  must 
go  far  indeed,  before  the  squire  of  our 
day  will  be  content  with  such  a  bill  of  fare. 
For  these  beneBcial  changes  we  pay  a 
heavy  price,  in  what  Carlyle  called  the 
establishment  of  cash  payment  as  the  solo 
nexus  between  man  and  man.  The  ties, 
the  relations,  which  were  '*  cords  of  a 
man/'  which  were  strictly  human,  have 
very  largely  become  mechanical.  More 
than  ever  the  employer  knows  his  laborer 
only  through  the  products  of  his  labor.  I 
here  interpolate  on  my  own  behalf  the  ex- 
pression of  a  fear  that  in  many  quarters  the 
change  in  this  direction  is  a  gruwing 
change,  though  there  are  gallant  struggles 
to  counteract  it.  But  while  the  condi- 
tions may  here  and  there  be  hard,  Mr. 
Carnegie  accepts  them,  resignedly  as  being 
imperative,  and  cheerfully  as  being  on  the 
whole  beneficial.  Organization,  concen- 
tration, competition,  survival  of  the  fittest, 
elevation  of  the  material  conditions  of  the 
general  life,  all  these  are  dovetailed  into 
one  another,  and  cannot  be  parted.     So 


this  great,  but  not  godless,  Cyclop  era- 
ploys  with  a  quiet  conscience  his  twenty 
thousand  men,  and  sends  off  every  monr- 
ing  from  his  works  a  mile  in  length  of 
train  waggons  laden  with  coke.  The  mil'- 
lionnaire  as  such  has,  then,  a  right  to  his 

Elace  in  the  world,  and  has  no  occasion  to 
e  ashamed  :  thus  far  he  serves  God  in  his 
time  and  place.  *'  Our  duty  is  with  what 
is  practicable  now  :  with  the  next  step  pos- 
sible in  our  day  and  generation  "  (p*  6)« 

But  the  wealth  thus  legitimately  ac- 
cumulated (and  it  is  of  wealth  only,  not  of 
mere  competence,  that  Mr.  Carnegie 
speaks)  constitutes,  when  rightly  under- 
stood, a  heavy  burden  upon  the  shoulders 
of  its  possessor.  Mr.  Carnegie  discusses 
the  mode  of  getting  rid  of  it,  only  so  far 
as  concerns  that  portion  of  it  which  can- 
not be,  or  which  is  not  commonly,  spent. 
He  does  not  consider  the  case  of  the  gam- 
bler, or  the  glutton,  or  the  wine- sop,  or  the 
sybarite.  He  lends  them  no  warrant, 
either  by  his  doctrine  or  his  practice  ;  but 
he  chooses  his  own  field  of  dis^cussion,  and 
deals  with  *'  surplus"  wealth  alone.  Prob- 
ably America  has  less  acquaintance,  than 
we  of  the  older  societies,  with  that  class  of 
men,  amoner  all  the  most  miserable,  for 
whom  ihe  word  **  surplus"  never  can  exist, 
because  however  vast  their  wealth,  however 
imperative  and  howeverattractive  the  obli- 
gations which  rank,  tradition,  and  social 
ties  impress  upon  its  use,  the  idea  of  en- 
joyment is  from  youth  upward  the  only 
one  they  comprehended  ;  and  all  is  swal- 
lowed without  compunction  in  the  insa- 
tiable maw  of  their  desires. 

It  is  with  a  more  tranquil,  if  sometimes 
not  less  obstinate,  class  of  offenders  that 
Mr.  Carnejxie  has  to  deal.  For  their  bene- 
fit,  he  points  out  that  there  are  but  three 
ways,  in  which  the  surplus  beyond  expend- 
iture can  be  disposed  of.  It  can  be  left 
to  the  family  ;  or  it  can  be  bequeathed  for 
public  purposes  ;  or  it  can  be  **  adminis- 
tered,"— that  is  to  say,  bestowed,  or  given 
away — by  the  possessor  duiing  life. 

To  dispose  of  accumulated  wealth  by 
provision  for  the  family  is,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Mr.  Carnegie,  the  '*  most  injudi- 
cious"  of  the  three  modes  he  specifies. 
He  associates  it  with  the  custom  of  primo- 
geniture, and  views  it  as  a  device  to  grat- 
ify the  vanity  of  the  parent  in  the  perpet- 
uation of  his  name  (p.  7).  He  thinks  that 
the  picture  presented  by  contemporary 
Europe  testifies  to  its  failure  ;  and  that  to 
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leave  ^eat  foitanes  to  oar  children  is 
to  impose  npon  them  both  burden  and 
disadvantage.  Moderate  life- provisions 
shonld  be  provided  for  the  wife  and 
daughters,  and  *'  very  moderate  allowances 
indeed,  if  any,  for  the  sons"  (pp.  7,  8). 
Noty  then,  so  mnch  the  creation  as  the 
perpetoation  of  large  money  fortnnes,  de- 
tached from  occupation  and  exertion,  as 
well  as  from  recognized  responsibility  to 
others,  is  to  be  deemed  a  doubtful  and 
hazardous  experiment.  I  confess  myself 
to  hold  an  opinion,  shared  I  believe  by 
few,  which  condemns  the  measure  touch- 
ing entails  devised  by  Lord  Cairns,  and 
passed  some  years  back  with  very  wide  as- 
sent, in  so  far  as  it  gives  encouragement  to 
this  form  of  proceeding  by  creating  an  en- 
tail of  some  kind  for  monies.  Rut  it  is 
another  matter  when  in  commerce,  or  in 
manufacture,  or  in  other  forms  of  enter- 
prise, such  for  example  as  the  business  of 
a  great  publishing  house,  the  work  of  the 
father  is  propagated  by  his  descendants. 
This  proposition  may  indeed  be  extended 
far  beyond  the  province  of  wealth-making. 
That  children  should  be  able  to  take  to  the 
employments  of  their  fathers  has  been  an 
ancient  and  conspicuous  form  of  human 
felicity,  from  the  time  of  Dardania  on- 
wards. 

vvv  di  dr)  Alvelao  0iff  Tpoeaaiv  av6^ei 

Khi  ncudeq  Traiduv^  Koi  roi  fterdniadt  yfyuvToi. — * 

We  have  in  1890  a  Prime  Minister 
whose  ancestors  were  similarly  employed, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  England,  ten  gener-- 
ations  ago.  Is  not  this  a  good  ?  Is  not 
this  tie  of  lineage  for  him  a  link  binding 
him  to  honor  and  to  public  virtue  ?  Does 
not  such  a  relation  tend  to  quicken  the 
stings  of  conscience  while  it  lives,  or  when 
it  wakes,  for  those  who  wander  into  evil 
ways  ?  Does  it  not  present  a  natural,  nay 
a  commanding,  object  of  reverence,  and  is 
not  reverence  one  of  the  firmest  and  surest 
bonds  of  human  society,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  refining  elements  of  human 
character  ?  These  traditions  have  some  of 
the  power  so  justly  ascribed  by  Tennyson 
to  pure  love  ;  the  power  to 

Teaoh  high  thought,  and  amiable  words. 
And  courtliness,  and  the  desire  of  fame, 
And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a  man.f 

We  ought  in  this  life  to  foster  all  that 
makes  goodness  easier,  and  sets  barriers 

*  B.  XX.  307.         t  Tennyson's  Ouinevere. 


of  whatever  kind  across  the  fiowery  ways 
of  sin.  There  may  be  other  impedinoents 
to  good  ;  and  the  barriers  may  be  over- 
leapt  ;  but  we  are  poor  enough  with  all  our 
resources,  and  cannot  afford  to  part  with 
the  very  smalh  tt  of  them.  Is  it  too  much 
to  affirm  that  the  hereditary  transmission 
of  wealth  and  position,  in  conjunction  with 
the  calls  of  occupation  and  of  responsibil- 
ity, is  a  good  and  not  an  evil  thing !  I 
rejoice  to  see  it  among  onr  merchants, 
bankers,  publishers  :  I  wish  it  were  com- 
moner among  our  great  manufacturing 
capitalists  :  I  trust  that  those  who  are  now 
at  school  may  live  to  witness  it  in  the  de- 
scendants of  Mr.  Carnegie  himself. 

Even  greater  is  the  subject  of  the  hered- 
itary transmission  of  land  :  more  import- 
ant, and  more  difficult.  The  subject  is  too 
large  for  any  real  discussion  here  ;  and  I 
admit  that  Mr.  Carnegie's  argument  haa 
the  advantafire  of  many  a  scandalous  and 
guilty  exhibition  in  its  favor.  This  por- 
tion of  the  subject  is  the  weightiest,  be- 
cause of  the  wonderful  diversity  and  close- 
ness of  the  ties  by  ^hich,  when  rightly 
used,  the  office  of  the  landed  proprietor 
binds  together  the  whole  structure  of  mral 
society.  It  is  also  the  most  critical  ;  and 
it  will  so  continue  even  when  we  shall  have 
got  rid  of  the  social  and  moral  mischiefs 
inherent  in  entails,  because  the  evasion  of 
duty  is  easy,  and  the  forms  of  it  are  such 
as  do  not  force  themselves  on  a  feeble  and 
diseased  perception,  while  the  means  of 
selfish  indulgence  can  be  had  with  unim- 
paired abundance  through  labors  performed 
by  deputy.  Our  system  of  landholding 
may  break  down  through  rampant  abuse, 
or  may  be  upheld  by  the  high  merits  of 
those  who  adorn  it  by  appropriate  and  con- 
spicuous virtues  :  but  in  it  is  largely  in- 
volved what  the  French  call  the  familU' 
souche,  that  cohesion,  interdependence,  and 
affection  of  the  pens,  which  is  in  its  turn 
a  fast  compacting  bond  of  societies  at  large. 
Mr.  Carnegie  has  doubtless  much  to  say 
against  this  system  ;  but  there  hplus  and 
minus  in  the  account  between  a  country 
of  old  wealth  and  a  country  of  new,  and 
he  will  perhaps  admit  that  he  has  not  quite 
the  whole  truth  on  his  side.  I  must  in 
fairness  add  that  he  has  allowed  an  excep- 
tion to  his  rule.  Where  sons  have  been 
brought  up  in  idleness,  or  fr>r  the  per- 
formance of  public  duty  without  reference 
to  gain — and  occasionally  these  last  (he 
says)  **  are  the  very  salt  of  the  earth" — 
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they  ought  to  be  endowed  ''  in  modera- 
tion." 

We  are  now  in  smooth  water ;  and, 
from  this  field  of  partial  if  serious  differ- 
ence,  I  proceed  to  the  main  scope  of  his 
viork  in  a  spirit  of  strong  and  for  the  most 
part  unqualified  sympathy. 

Having  reduced  withm  a  narrow  com- 
pass in  the  case  of  the  really  wealthy  the 
claims  of  family,  he  proceeds  to  deal  with 
the  two  remaining  methods  of  discharging 
their  burden  ;  the  method  of  bequest,  and 
the  method  of  bestowal. 

As  to  the  first,  he  thinks  that  the  ob- 
jects of  testators  are  often  thwarted,  or 
otherwise  unattained  ;  often,  also,  that 
they  only  remain  as  monuments  of  human 
folly.  He  proceeds  to  pronounce  a  se- 
verer sentence  (p.  9),  the  justice  of  which 
appears  to  me  undeniable. 

^'  Men  who  leave  vast  sums  in  this  way 
may  fairly  be  thought  men  who  would  not 
have  left  it  [sic]  at  all,  had  they  been  able 
to  take  it  with  them.  The  memories  of 
such  cannot  be  held  in  grateful  remem- 
brance ;  for  there  is  no  grace  in  their 
gifts." 

He  then  declares  death-duties  to  be  the 
wisest  of  all  forms  of  taxation  :  and  no- 
tices with  pleasure  '^  the  growing  disposi- 
tion to  tax  more  and  more  heavily  large 
estates"  left  to  pass  under  testament.  He 
thinks  it  difficult  to  set  bounds  to  the  share 
of  a  rich  man's  estate  which  on  his  death 
should  go  to  the  public.  He  holds,  in- 
deed, that  such  taxes  should  leave  unscath- 
ed moderate  gifts  to  dependents,  but  he 
indicates  a  moiety,  as  the  share  which  the 
State  might  fairly  abstract  from  the  hoard 
of  the  millionnaire. 

If  so  stringent  a  graduation  be  deemed 
hard,  the  remedy  is  at  hand.  The  op- 
pressed individual  has  only  to  give  away 
his  money  during  life,  which  of  course 
means  giving  it  not  in  contemplation  of 
approacning  death.  Thus  he  may  effec- 
tually defy  a  greedy  Treasury.  But  be- 
fore proceeding  to  consider  Mr.  Carnegie*s 
darling  method,  let  us  touch  in  a  few  de- 
tails that  method  of  bequest  which  prob- 
ably is  far  more  rife  among  us  than  in  the 
United  States,  and  which  I  think  deserves 
a  much  more  critical  and  jealous  treatment 
than  it  usually  receives. 

It  is  understood  in  the  first  place  that  no 
censure  is  to  be  cast  upon  those  minor 
gifts  by  will  to  friends,  attendants,  and 
the  like,  which  often  derive  their  grace 


from  their  arriving  on  the  occasion  of  de- 
cease, or  for  which  the  reasons  may  not  be 
fully  ripe  until  that  solemn  time.  And 
yet,  even  here,  it  is  surely  a  question 
whether,  subject  to  general  instructions, 
the  particulars  might  not  often  be  better 
left  to  the  decision  of  judicious  executors. 
Apart  from  these  cases,  I  cannot  but  hold 
the  opinion  that  Mr.  Carnegie's  censures 
of  what  are  called  charitable  bequests  are 
within  the  mark,  and  that  these  bequests 
involve  from  certain  points  of  view  the 
danger  of  serious  moral  evils.  And,  as  I 
do  not  doubt  that  this  proposition  will  be 
deemed  by  many  to  be  fanciful  or  extrava- 
gant, I  will  proceed  to  state  some  of  the 
grounds  on  which  it  rests. 

My  first  charge  against  the  practice  is 
that  it  offers  a  ready  and  seductive  mode 
of  escape  from  that  exercise  of  self-denial, 
which  is  required  in  order  to  part  on  any 
adequate  scale  with  our  means  while  we 
are  alive. 

Next,  an  evil  tradition  obtains  among 
us,  that  assigns  to  these  posthumous  dis- 
positions of  property  a  character  of  virtue, 
to  which  they  are  in  no  wav  entitled. 
What  is  wrested  from  me  by  tne  gripe  of 
Death  I  can  in  no  true  sense  be  said  to  give  ; 
and  yet  we  hear  of  the  bounty  and  munifi- 
cence of  A  or  B,  and  that  such  and  such 
a  hospital  was  founded  at  the  sole  costs, 
and  charges  of  C,  when  there  was  n3ither 
bounty  nor  munificence,  since  nothing  can 
be  given  which  is  not  also  taken  away  from 
the  giver,  but  nothing  is  here  taken  from 
any  giver  by  the  bequest  he  makes,  for  it 
is  already  gone  ;  nor  are  there  any  costs 
or  charges  in  the  case,  for  no  man  can 
spend  his  money,  any  more  than  he  can 
walk  in  Bond  Street  or  Hyde  Park,  after 
he  is  dead.  Only  while  this  pen  is  in  my 
hand  I  see  in  a  newspaper  of  the  day  para- 
graphs headed  in  large  type  '*  Munificent 
Bequests."  And  what  do  they  convey  ? 
I  sketch  a  case  in  rude  outline.  A  lady 
dies  possessed  of  seventy  or  eighty  thou- 
sand pounds.  I  take  for  granted  ( what  is 
not  always  the  fact)  that  there  are  no  in- 
dividuals with  just  claims  upon  her.  She 
frames,  perhaps  with  care  and  labor,  a  list 
of  charitable  institutions :  she  assigns 
500/.,  or  1,000/.,  or  2.000/.,  or  6,000/.  to 
each  of  them,  and  departs  this  world 
lauded  and  admired.  I  submit  that  she 
has  no  title  to  admiration.  She  has  given 
them  nothing.  If,  as  I  will  assume,  her 
whole  income  was  required  for  her  yearly 
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expenditure,  why  did  she  not  provide  it  by 
life  annuity  with  a  portion  of  h«:r  capital, 
and  hand  over  the  rest  while  she  lived  as 
occasion  served  ?  There  would  then  have 
been  gift  (probably)  without  piaise  :  there 
is  now  praise  without  gift. 

We  have  here,  therefore,  a  false  ascrip- 
tion of  virtue  ;  and  this  is  practiced,  not 
here  and  there  only,  but  systematically 
among  us.  Surely,  when  we  think  seri- 
ously about  the  matter,  this  is  a  real  and 
grave  evil.  It  is  dangerous  enough  when 
we  are  taught  to  plume  ourselves  upon  vir- 
tues that  are  real,  instead  of  recollecting 
that  we  are  *  *  unprofitable  servants. "  But 
to  have  sham  virtues  set  up  in  our  own 
personal  image  is  the  worst  kind  of  image- 
worship  that  1  know  ;  and  my  fear  is  that, 
with  a  servile  submission  to  custom,  or  a 
vague  and  wandering  phantasm  of  good 
nature,  we  are  cherishing  unawares,  and 
under  false  pretences,  a  really  demoralizing 
agency.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that, 
with  a  view  to  make  the  offering  after 
deaths  as  large  as  possible,  we  may  be  in- 
duced to  practice  an  unworthy  parsimony 
toward  good  purposes  while  alive.  In- 
deed, there  are  undoubted,  if  not  even  no- 
torious, cases,  where  compo  reputations 
have  thus  been  built  up  after  death  for 
persons  whoactually  fell  short,  during  life, 
even  of  the  poor  standards  that  so  com- 
monly prevail  among  the  wealthy. 

Again  :  the  method  of  bequest  tempts 
the  rich  to  make  their  wealth  an  engine 
for  counteracting  posthumously  the  free 
and  healthy  action  of  public  opinion,  by 
imposing  conditions  designed  to  force  it 
into  particular  directions,  congenial  to  the 
private  views  of  a  testator.  No  doubt  we 
have  all  of  us  the  right,  and  the  duty,  of 
acting  upon  public  opinion,  and,  through 
institutions  or  otherwise,  bringing  it  right 
where  we  think  it  wrong.  Doing  this  in 
our  lifetime,  we  do  it  by  the  use  of  means 
which  really  belong  to  us  ;  our  diverting 
them  from  our  own  personal  use  gives  the 
public  some  security  against  irreflective 
action  ;  and,  moreover,  we  see  our  plans 
at  work,  and  learn  their  weak  points,  and 
can  correct  them.  In  the  cheap  magnifi- 
cence of  testamentary  appropriations,  this 
security  acrainst  thoughtless  action,  this 
opportunity  of  amendment,  entirely  disap- 
pear. 

The  remark?,  which  I  thus  submit  for 
consideration,  are  aimed  at  a  system,  and 
at  a  state  of  opinion  which  upholds  it,  and 


attracts  people  toward  it.  The  censure  of 
individuals,  who  may  have  been  misled  by 
perveited  fashion  into  a  wrong  course  of 
action,  might  be  very  unjust,  and  is  at  any 
rate  wholly  beside  the  present  purpose. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  method  which 
alone  Mr.  Carnegie  approves,  and  wliich 
seems  to  be  worthy  of  all  praise  and  good 
will  as  a  competitor  with  the  method  of 
bequest. 

He  thinks  that  in  the  method  of  be- 
stowal, or  giving  away  their  money  (p.  iO) 
the  rich  may  find  an  antidote  to  the 
temporary  inequality  in  the  present  distri- 
bution of  wealth,  and  also  a  specific  for 
the  reconciliation  of  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
since  the  surplus  property  of  the  few  will 
be  a  great  treasure  administered  for  the 
common  good.  He  considers  this  method 
to  be  far  superior  in  its  moral  effect  to  dis- 
tribution among  numerous  individuals  in 
trifling  amounts.  It  seems  undoubtedly 
to  have  this  recommendation,  that  its  be- 
nefits are  open  to  all  on  equal  terms  ;  that 
it  offers  no  temptation  to  cupidity,  fraud, 
and  concealment  ;  and  that  it  has  no  tend- 
ency to  consitute  a  class  who  may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  able-bodied  recipients  of 
alms,  modern  representatives  of  the  sturdy 
beggar  of  antiquity.  He  thinks  the  altered 
conditions  of  the  age  point  decisively  in 
this  direction,  and  he  pleads  for  making 
the  surplus  large  by  modesty  of  private 
expenditure  :  on  which,  however,  it  may 
be  observed  that,  among  those  whose  sta- 
tion excuses  or  even  requires  magnificence, 
there  are  abundant  opportunities,  and  there 
are  also  beautiful  and  graceful  examples, 
of  personal  simplicity  and  restraint. 

Mr.  Carnegie's  estimate  of  ordinary  so- 
called  charity  is  severe,  for  (p.  14)  he  sup- 
poses 950  dollars  out  of  every  thousand  to 
be  unwisely  spent ;  but  all  must  feel  with 
him  when  he  says  the  main  consideiation 
should  be  to  help  those  who  will  help 
themselves.  With  regard  to  the  particu- 
lar forms  in  which  his  principle  may  be 
applied,  he  thinks  the  Free  Library  the 
best  of  all ;  but  he  enumerates  many  other 
forms  of  beneficent  investment :  he  recog- 
nizes the  whole  field  of  the  institutions 
generally  considered  useful.  As  to 
churches,  he  says  (p.  34)  *'  the  millionnaire 
should  not  figure  how  cheaply  this  struc- 
ture can  be  built,  but  how  perfect  it  can 
be  made  ;"  and,  with  the  warnings  of  the 
Gospel  in  his  recollection,  he  concludes  by 
saying  (p.   36),   **  against  such  riches  as 
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these  no  bar  will  be  found  at  the  gates  of 
Paradise." 

John  Wesley  looked  forward  to  the  day 
when  his  people,  trained  by  him  to  indus- 
try, order,  and  forethought,  would  by 
these  means  become  wealthy  ;,  and  when 
the  wealth  thus  engendered  would,  by  a 
circuitous  and  subtle  process,  undo  the 
work  for  which  be  spent  himself^  and 
drown  them  anew  in  the  gulf  of  worldli- 
nesfl.  That  something  of  this  kind  might 
happen  under  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Carnegie 
seems  to  be  within  the  bounds  of  possibiU 
ity,  though  scarcely  of  likelihood.  Should 
the  gospel  taught  by  this  John  the  Bap- 
tist, now  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  lay 
hold,  like  that  of  his  predecessor,  on  all 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  the  nineteenth 
or  the  twentieth  century  ;  should  it,  as  the 
man  in  the  garment  of  camel's  hair  could 
not,  catch  even  the  Herodians  ;  should 
impulse,  once  effectually  given,  grow  into 
principle,  into  habit,  into  passion  :  then, 
indeed,  after  many  ages  a  time  might  ar- 
rive when  the  baths,  the  parks,  the  libra- 
ries, and  I  know  not  what,  multiplied  so 
as  to  overtake  the  wants  of  the  universal 
people,  might  coirupt  them  into  luxurious 
remissness,  and  destroy  their  manhood,  as 
under  the  Emperors  was  destroyed  the 
manhood  of  the  Roman  population.  But 
cares,  so  faintly  shadowed  in  so  remote  a 
distance,  may  be  left  to  our  descendants. 
It  is  ours  to  have  regard  to  the  goods 
which  are  attainable,  and  to  the  dangers 
which  are  near. 

Such,  then,  are  the  doctrines  of  Mr. 
Carnegie  on  the  Use  of  Wealth.  They  are 
sustained,  as  is  well  known,  by  his  prac- 
tice. No  one,  I  think,  is  entitled  magis- 
terially to  recommend  them,  who  is  not 
engaged  in  acting  upon  them.  My  ofllce 
is  the  humble  one  of  an  attempt  at  mak- 
ing them  definitely  known  in  some  quar- 
ters, into  which  they  may  not  yet  have 
penetrated.  Men  will  perhaps  learn  them 
with  a  startled  surprise.  Like  St.  Paul  to 
the  Athenians,*  '*  he  will  seem  to  be  a 
setter  forth  of  strange  gods  ;' '  or  of  ideas 
not  less  inconvenient  than  gods.  The 
plan  by  its  terms  is  one,  which  is  limited 
to  a  few.  It  contemplates  the  disposal 
wholesale  of  what  may  be  called  giant  sur- 
pluses for  large  purposes.  Only  a  very 
small  proportion  even  of  those  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances have  such  surpluses  to  dispose 
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of,  and  few  are  competent  to  devise  or  se- 
lect these  large  purposes.  We  may  then, 
after  according  a  cheap  admiration  to  a 
noble  system,  comfortably  conclude  that 
it  is  no  plan  for  cases  like  ours,  and  there- 
upon again  go  to  sleep.  This  it  is  which 
it  might  be  well  to  prevent.  Though  the 
plan  for  us  be  mute,  yet  the  principle  of 
the  plan  speaks  trumpet-tongued  to  thou- 
sands upon  thousands.  I  feel  indisposed 
to  turn  away  from  regarding  it  without 
offering,  from  an  immeasurable  distance, 
a  humble  suggestion.  Let  the  seed  sown 
by  Mr.  Carnegie  bring  forth  its  thiityfold, 
if  it  cannot  yield  sixty  or  a  hundred.  Tho 
subject  is  a  serious  one,  and  concerns  us 
all. 

If  the  question  be  put  whether  the 
wealthy  portion  of  our  community  give 
away  an  adequate  or  becoming  portion  of 
their  incomes,  there  can  hardly  be  a  seri- 
ous doubt  that  the  answer  must  be  in  the 
negative.  If  it  he  asked  who  are  the 
wealthy,  we  must  begin  by  excluding  from 
that  general  and  necessarily  vague  descrip- 
tion all  those  who  are  wholly  or  partially 
relieved  from  Income  Tax.  Below  this 
line,  the  principle  of  course  applies  ;  but 
the  evil  is  probably  both  less  extensive, 
and  less  glaring.  Above  the  line,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  word  **  wealthy"  ought  to 
be  graduated.  It  applies  with  increasing 
force  as  we  mount  the  scale  of  incomes  ; 
and  undoubtedly  it  applies  most  of  all  to 
the  possessors  of  what  I  have  termed  irre- 
sponsible wealth,  because  here  it  is  that 
the  possessor  has  the  greatest  freedom  of 
disposal,  and  is  least  within  the  calls  of 
neighborhood,  tradition,  and  customary 
expectation.  The  worst  wealth  of  all, 
however,  is  probably  that  of  the  landowner 
who  carries  his  income,  or  attempts  to  car- 
ry it,  into  the  class  of  the  irresponsibles 
by  systematic  absenteeism.  This  case 
apart  from  real  necessity  (which  is  for  tho 
most  part  temporary),  is  so  bad  as  to  be 
unpardonable  and  irredeemable. 

If  the  moral  liability  of  the  six  or  seven 
hundred  millions  of  wealthy  income  were 
roughly  fixed,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
at  a  lithe,  let  us  first  consider  the  difference 
between  the  propeity-holder  of  the  pres- 
ent day  and  the  property-holder  of  six  or 
eight  hundred  years  ago.  In  those  days 
there  was  little  wealth,  except  what  was 
liable  to  either  the  great  tithe  or  the  small. 
The  tenth,  taken  on  the  gross  produce, 
may  perhaps  be  considered  as  representing 
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a  fifth  of  the  nett.  And  it  is  doubted 
whether  in  England  this  fund  was  of  old 
so  administered  as  to  exempt  the  laity  f  ronl 
other  calls  on  behalf  of  the  poor.  These 
slight  indications  may  serve  to  suggest  that 
the  wealth  of  the  present  day  is  far  less 
lightly  charged,  far  more  available  for  ac- 
cumulation and  for  personal  indulgence, 
than  was  the  wealth  of  our  remote  fore- 
fathers. 

Again,  the  si::  or  seven  hundred  mill- 
ions now  before  us  are  subject  only  to 
moderate  deductions  for  the  expense  of 
government.  Of  the  eighty-nine  millions 
constituting  the  Imperial  Income  for  1889- 
90,  00  more  than  seventy-three  are  raised 
from  taxes,  and  of  the  seventy-three  a 
large  share,  perhaps  a  moiety,  falls  upon 
the  poorer  classes,  who  receive  the  other 
half  of  the  national  income.  After  mak- 
ing a  due  allowance  for  the  local  rates,  we 
may  suppose  the  wealthy  classes  to  enjoy 
on  the  average  eleven-twelfths  of  their 
receipts  discharged  from  all  the  expenses 
of  government.  How  poor  a  figure  would 
all  the  known  and  estimated  givings  by 
these  classes,  as  a  body,  be  found  to  ex- 
hibit, in  cpmparison  with  the  sixty  or  sev- 
enty millions  which  form  only  the  tithe  of 
their  aggregate  income  ! 

That  there  are  shortcomings,  and  that 
these  shortcomings  are  large  and  even  enor- 
mous, is  directly  testified  by  the  general 
experience  of  the  agents  and  managers  of 
eleemosynary  undertakings,  whose  inces- 
sant or  frequent  complaint  it  is  that  givers 
are  but  a  class  or  section  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  that  the  clutch  and  gripe  of  most 
possessors  over  their  money  is  hardly  ever 
relaxed.  And  yet  hardened  or  conscious 
avarice  is  a  thing  so  odious,  and  does  such 
violence  to  all  that  is  good,  or  even  toler- 
able, in  our  nature,  that  we  must  in  reason 
suppose  it  to  be  a  curse  confined  to  com- 
paratively few.  The  gross  defect  of  duty 
which  prevails  is  probably  due  to  a  mix- 
ture of  influences,  in  which  i^cnorance  and 
carelessness  are  the  most  efiicient  factors. 
In  most  cases  the  love  of  indulgence,  and 
in  some  few  sheer  greed,  rush  in  at  every 
opening  thus  created,  lay  hands  on  all 
they  can,  and  shut  out  all  chance  of  bene- 
ficent alienations  unless  in  the  handful  of 
instances  where  the  demands  for  them  are 
so  determinate,  so  glaring,  and  so  pungent, 
that  they  cannot  be  set  aside  without  either 
some  public  disgrace,  or  else  without 
their  penetrating  even  the  most  thick-skin- 


ned conscience  with  a  sense  of  pain  and 
shame.  If,  then,  thoughtlessness,  in  some 
one  of  its  many  ramifications,  be  an  indis- 
pensable agent  in  generating  the  present 
mischief,  the  question  at  once  arises 
whether  anything  can  be  done  to  compel 
or  induce  men,  in  this  case  at  least,  to 
think. 

There  existed  in  this  country  some  ^\e 
and  twenty  years  back,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  excellent  Lord  Carlisle,  best 
known  as  Lord  Morpeth,  an  institution 
termed,  I  think,  the  **  Universal  Benefi- 
cent Society/'  the  aim  of  which  was  to 
deal  with  this  great  subject ;  materially 
great,  morally  almost  immeasurable.  I 
am  obliged  to  speak  of  the  institution 
from  memory,  as  it  was  explained  to  me 
by  a  Mr.  Gather,  its  chief  agent  at  the 
time.  It  purported  to  be  a  combination  of 
persons  who  bound  themselves  in  honor  to 
one  another  to  give  away  from  year  to 
year  at  the  least  a  certain  fixed  proportion 
of  their  incomes  ;  fixed,  that  is  to  say,  by 
themselves  ;  so  that  as  between  man  and 
man  there  was  no  other  guarantee,  than 
honor,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  engage- 
ment. But  then  it  was  an  engagement 
which  as  a  rule  no  one  would  have  any 
motive  to  assume  without  the  intention  of 
keeping  it ;  and  as  to  which,  while  intru- 
sion into  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  mind 
would  be  impossible,  yet  it  might  perhaps 
be  allowed,  from  time  to  time,  to  remind 
the  contracting  parties  of  their  promise, 
and  also  to  acquaint  them  how  far  the  vi- 
tality of  the  scheme  was  attested  and  main- 
tained by  the  influx  of  new  adhesions. 

This  institution,  large  in  scope,  was 
limited  in  the  support  it  obtained.  There 
was  indeed  no  occasion  for  a  great  list  of 
subscriptions,  as  the  only  heads  of  expense 
would  be  those  connected  with  the  mak- 
ing known  the  existence  of  the  association, 
in  order  to  extend  its  circle,  and  with  the 
periodical  announcement  of  its  condition. 

It  at  once  appeared  to  me  that  the  aim 
was  admirable  ;  but  I  found  that  there 
was  in  my  judgment  ai  rather  serious  flaw 
in  the  constitution  adopted.  It  was  lim- 
ited to  the  circle  of  what  Mr.  Gather  term- 
ed Evangelical  Protestantism.  Whether 
this  limitation  impeded  its  extension,  or 
whatever  other  cause  marked  it  for  ill-for- 
tune, I  know  not.  But  it  has  been  disem- 
bodied, if  not  extinguished  ;  as  the  only 
society  now  existing  under  this  title  ap- 
pears to  be  one  which  has  its  habitat  in 
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Soho  Square,  and  which  sets  forth  an  ar- 
ray of  good  and  honorable  names,  but 
which  has  an  entirely  distinct  and  separate 
purpose,  namely,  the  provision  of  annui* 
ties  in  suitable  cases  for  needy  persons.* 

This  virtual  removal  of  the  old  plan 
from  the  field,  with  its  claims  of  seniority 
and  originality,  is  so  far  an  advantage  that 
it  completely  disembarrasses  those,  who 
might  be  inclined  to  repeat  under  well- 
considered  conditions  the  old  experiment, 
from  the  religious  difficulty.  For  it  is  sure- 
ly one  of  the  great  and  palpable  advantages 
of  such  a  plan  that  it  involves  something  of 
communion  and  co-operation  unaccompa- 
nied by  anything  of  compromise.  What 
has  Protestantism  as  such,  Evangelical  or 
other,  to  do  with  the  matter  ?  If  the  reso- 
lution to  act  as  is  proposed  cannot  be  taken 
in  the  name  of  Christianity  or  of  some  his- 
toric religion,  let  it  be  taken  in  the  name 
of  the  altruism  which,  as  some  tell  us,  is 
to  supersede  them  all.  The  resolution  is  to 
establish  a  precinct,  however  small,  which 
shall  be  specially  guarded  against  the  in- 
trusion of  selfish  purpose.  Surely  this  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  a  religious  test.  The 
gate  is  wide  enough  to  let  in  all  the 
-isms  and  all  the  -ologies.  Let  ortho- 
dox and  heterodox,  affirmative  and  nega- 
tive, make  trial  of  its  breadth  :  and  let 
them  enter  into  a  wholesome  and  vig- 
orous though  secret  competition,  for  the 
honor  of  God  if  they  acknowledge  and 
worship  God,  and  if  they  do  not  then  for 
the  honor  of  whatever  they  do  acknowl- 
edge and  do  worship  :f  and,  alike  in  the  one 
class  and  the  other,  for  the  benefit  of  their 
fellow-men,  and  the  riveting  of  the  ties,  so 
often  sadly  strained,  between  them. 

The  object  in  view  is  to  induce  every- 
one, who  may  be  willing,  to  open  an  ac- 

*  In  an  excellent  paper  by  the  Rev.  J.  8. 
Jones,  Vioar  of  St.  Philip's,  Clerkenwell,  read 
at  the  Church  Congress  of  1888, 1  find  it  stated 
that  the  Systematic  Beneficence  Society  lost 
itself  in  the  Christian  Moral  Science  Associa- 
tion, and  that  its  inflaence  gradually  waned. 
Whether  he  is  more  exact  in  the  details  than 
I  have  been  is  immaterial,  as  the  upshot  in 
each  case  is  the  same.  There  appears  to  be 
no  existing  organization  for  the  promotion  of 
the  purpose  which  I  have  in  view.  I  ought 
to  add  that  I  have  adopted  from  the  paper  of 
Mr.  Jones  the  phrase  **  proportionate  giving.** 

1 1  will  not  say,  in  honor  of  the  locomotive. 
Bnt  I  understand  that  in  some  remote  dis- 
tricts of  India,  where  school- training  has  not 
penetrated,  the  locomotive  has  been  seen  to 
receive  offerings  of  oocoannts  and  flowers. 

Nxw  Skbhs.— Vol.  LII.,  No.  6. 


count  with  his  own  conscience,  in  order  to 
secure  a  proper  treatment  of  the  subject  of 
giving.  He  is  to  make  what  he  may  think 
a  due  appropriation  out  of  his  substance  for 
purposes  lying  outside  the  expenditure  ap- 
plied to  the  necessities  or  convenience  of 
himself  and  his  family.  It  is  beyond 
doubt  that  some  persons  already  make 
effective,  and  others  partial,  efforts  in  this 
direction.  What  is  wanted  is,  first,  to 
rouse,  and  if  necessary  to  pouse  by  dis- 
quieting, the  consciences  of  many  who 
make  no  such  effort  at  all  :  secondly,  to 
improve  and  enlarge  those  attempts  now 
made  which  are  feeble  and  uncertain,  so 
as  to  give  them  both  increased  extent  and 
greater  promise  of  permanence  ;  thirdly, 
to  render  the  examples  of  those  who  al- 
ready do  their  beot,  or  something  like  it, 
effective  in  stimulating  and  aiding  others, 
without  the  questionable  distinction  of  ad- 
vertising particulars,  or  otherwise  inflaiing 
vanity  or  pride  ;  and,  lastly,  to  strengthen 
and  consolidate  the  whole  by  the  undoubt- 
edly powerful  principle  of  mutual  associa- 
tion. 

Undoubtedly  an  appeal  of  this  kind  has 
a  special  application  to  those  who  are  con- 
nected with  the  Established  Church  of  the 
country.  Of  late  years,  indeed,  most  laud- 
able efforts  have  been  made  to  counteract 
the  lethargy,  which  a  State  provision  for 
our  clergy  has  tended  to  produce,  by  set- 
ting forth  the  mean  and  scanty  pittance 
now  available  for  many  members  of  the 
order,  by  the  revival  of  the  weekly  Offer- 
tory, and  by  boldly  setting  up  the  duty  and 
the  privilegje  of  abundant,  or  systematic, 
or  proportionate  almsgiving.  It  can  hard- 
ly be  doubted  that  the  members  of  the 
other  religious  bodies,  which  form  so  con- 
siderable a  section  of  the  population,  are 
better  taught  and  practised  in  the  duty  of 
almsgiving  than  we  are,  at  least  as  regards 
the  direct  calls  of  their  religious  profes- 
sion. For  the  noblest  collective  example 
of  such  almsgiving  known,  in  modern 
times,  to  this  or  perhaps  to  any  country, 
we  may  turn  to  the  early  history  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  after  the  disrup- 
tion in  1843.  Yet  there  is  probably  no 
religious  community  that  has  not  many 
members  who  fall  short  of  their  duty, 
while  undoubtedly  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  wealthy  class  the  shortcoming  is  pal- 
pable and  even  immense.  A  little  agita- 
tion may  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  It  will 
not  indeed  deprive  wealth  of  what  ought 
53 
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to  be  its  terrors  ;  of  those  influences,  alike 
subtle  and  deleterious,  which  prompted 
the  fervent  and  pathetic  expostulation  of 
St.  Paul.*  But  it  will  tear  away  the  veil 
of  iunoiance  and  brace  the  nerves  of  care- 
le^sness  ;  and,  in  placing  us  face  to  face 
with  vei  J  formidable  facts,  will  stir  toward 
amendment  all  hearts  not  yet  altogetlier 
hardened  into  moral  and  social  indiffer- 
entism. 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  the 
step  which  is  immediately  contemplated  in 
these  remarks  is  one  attended  with  the 
smallest  possible  expense.  It  is  to  found 
(if  the  distinction  may  be  permitted)  an 
association,  but  not  a  society.  It  is  to  en- 
ter  into  a  bond  of  honor,  under  which  the 
bondsmen  would  have  no  public  action 
whatever  in  common.  They  would  sub- 
scribe an  engagement  having  no  legal 
force  ;  and  no  moral  sanction,  no  jSWn- 
nueSf  to  enforce  it,  except  the  action  of 
the  private  conscience  in  the  internal 
forum.  For  the  engagement  is  to  give 
away  a  proportion  of  tne  annual  receipt 
which  the  individual  himself  will  fix,  will 
alter  if  he  pleases,  and  which,  altered  or 
unaltered,  he  will  not  be  called  to  promul- 
gate. If  it  is  said  he  does  not  know  ex- 
actly what  his  income  is,  let  him  allow  a 
margin  ;  and  let  him,  if  he  think  proper, 
rule  everything  in  his  own  favor  by  taking 
it  at  what  he  knows  to  be  its  minimum. 
If  it  be  asked,  may  he  credit  himself  with 
his  poor's  rate  which  is  compulsory,  or 
with  a  contribution  to  a  statue  of  a  pub- 
lic benefactor  which  relieves  no  human 
want  or  misery,  again  it  is  in  his  own 
power,  like*  the  estate  of  Ananias  and 
Happhira.  He  will,  however,  not  fail  to 
remember  that  his  obligation  is  only  to 
give  not  less  than  the  proportion  he  has 
fixed.  It  does  not  restiain  him  from  giv- 
ing more.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  with 
practice,  his  ideas  will  alter  and  improve. 
The  burden  will  be  lost  in  the  privilege. 
He  will  learn  as  to  giving  that,  like  mercy, 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.} 
Nay,  that  done  in  a  certain  manner,  it  is 


♦  1  Tim.  vi.  9-11. 

}  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 


t  Acts  V.  4. 


even  a  surer  and  a  larger  blessing  to  the 
first  than  to  the  second.  Now  it  may  be 
requisite  to  specify  some  of  the  incidental 
advantages  which  are  to  be  expected  from 
this  peculiar  method,  not  of  giving  (for 
all  our  choice  of  modes  and  forms  of  giv- 
ing would  remain  just  as  free  as  before), 
but  of  conditioning  our  gifts.  I  will  narae 
one  or  two.  First,  it  will  place  us  in  hon- 
est CO  operation  with  those  from  whom  we 
differ.  This  is  a  distinct  good  ;  for  it 
will  tend  to  soften  any  asperities  which 
difference  engenders.  Secondly,  for  that 
portion  of  the  community  who  find  econo- 
mies either  necessary  or  congenial,  a  cer- 
tain dignity  will  be  conferred  upon  the^te 
economies,  and  they  will  be  redeemed  from 
the  sense  of  meanness,  if  they  ate  made  in 
order  to  render  possible  the  fattening  of 
a  dedicated  fund.  And,  thirdly,  in  many 
cases  of  begging  letters  and  the  like,  who 
is  there  that  has  not  felt  it  painful  to  have 
his  own  pecuniary  interest  pitted  against 
even  a  questionable  applicant  ?  But, 
under  the  plan  now  in  our  contemplation, 
the  applicant  goes  against  the  fund,  not 
against  our  personal  means  of  indulgence 
and  enjoyment  :  so  that  we  can  afford  to 
treat  him  dispassionately,  and  nject  him, 
if  need  be,  with  a  quiet  conscience,  as  it 
makes  us  none  the  richer. 

I  have  not  thus  taken  upon  me  the 
oflSce  of  tendering  a  recommendation  to 
ray  fellow-members  of  the  community, 
bearing  upon  the  order  of  actual  life,  with- 
out ascertaining  in  more  than  one  quarter 
from  whence  influence  may  flow  that  there 
is  a  desire  to  see  tried  some  experiment  of 
the  kind,  and  even  to  give  it  energetic  sup- 
port. The  work  of  correspondence  neces- 
sary to  organize  the  plan,  and  set  it  going, 
would  be  altogether  beyond  my  power  to 
undertake.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  ready 
to  be  the  careful  recipient  of  any  assents 
to  the  general  conception,  which  there 
may  be  a  disposition  to  tender  ;  and  (with- 
out any  other  pledge)  I  should  hold  my- 
self bound  to  make  such  endeavors  toward 
a  practical  beginning  as  would  at  least  pre- 
vent good  intentions  thus  conveyed  from 
falling  to  the  grouud. —Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, 
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TRANSLATED    BT    STEPHEN    S.    DB    VERB. 
MJBCSNAS  ATAYI8. 

MiCCBNAS,  friend,  mj  stay,  my  glory, 
Scion  of  Kin^  renowned  in  story  ! 
Some  o'er  tb'  Olympic  plain  delight 
To  guide  the  chariots*  headlong  Bight, 
Thro'  whirling  clonds  of  dast  to  roll, 
With  glowing  axle  graze  the  goal, 
And  seize  the  palm,  the  meed  of  worth. 
That  lifts  to  Heaven  the  Lords  of  eaith. 

How  prond  the  favorite  of  the  hour 
Whom  fickle  Rome  exalts  to  power  ! 
How  glad  the  man  whose  garner  stores 
The  wealth  of  Libyan  threshing-floors  I 

Contented,  happy,  spade  in  hand, 
The  peasant  dign  his  father's  land  : 
Not  Attains  could  tempt  that  swain 
Trembling  to  cleave  th'  ^£g8Ban  main 
With  Cyprian  prow  ; 

For  rural  joys 
The  merchant,  tempest- wearied,  sighs,  * 
A  modest  homestead  near  the  town, 
Repose,  not  riches  or  renown  : 
But  soon,  indocile  to  endure 
Privations  of  the  frngal  poor. 
Refits  his  shattered  bark,  and  braves 
Once  more  the  vexed  Icarian  waves. 

Some  scorn  not  from  the  busy  day 
To  steal  one  hour  of  rest  away, 
Quafiing  old  Massic,  idly  laid 
Beneath  the  Arbutus'  green  shade, 
Where  from  the  bubbling  fountain-head, 
The  soft  and  sacred  waters  spread. 

For  others,  manlier  joys  1 — the  sight  * 
Of  tented  camps,  the  storm  of  fight, 
The  clarion  shrill,  and  trumpet  blare 
Blending  discordant  in  the  air  ; 
The  wars  that  weeping  mothers  hate. 
The  Hunter  leaves  his  tender  mate, 
Nor  heeds  the  storm,  when,  sore  beset, 
The  Marsian  boar  bursts  thro'  the  net, 
Or  when  his  hounds,  keen-eyed  and  true, 
Thro'  field  and  flood  the  stag  pursue. 

A  nobler  aim,  my  friend,  is  mine  : 
Those  ivy-leaves  my  brow  entwine* 
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That  rank  the  Bards  with  Gods.     Green  lawns, 

Cool  groves  remote,  where  Nyraphs  and  Fauns 

Weave  the  light  dance,  awake  in  me 

A  truer  life,  apart  and  free  ; 

For  me  Euterp5  breathes  her  flute. 

For  me  Polymnia  tunes  the  lute  : 

Place  me  amid  the  Lyric  Choir  !     I  rise 

Sublime,  enraptured,  to  the  starry  skies. 


— Spectator, 
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BY    PRINCE    PETER   KRAPOTKIN. 


As  soon  as  spring  comes  back  to  the 
temperate  zone,  myriads  and  myriads  of 
birds  which  are  scattered  over  the  warmer 
regions  of  the  South  come  together  in 
numberless  bands,  and,  full  of  vigor  and 
joy,  hasten  northward  to  rear  their  off- 
spring. Each  of  our  hedges,  each  grove, 
each  ocean  cliff,  and  each  of  the  lakes  and 
ponds  with  which  Northern  America, 
Northern  Europe,  and  Northern  Asia  are 
dotted  tell  us  at  that  time  of  the  year 
the  tale  of  what  mutual  aid  means  for  the 
birds  ;  what  force,  energy,  and  protection 
it  confers  to  every  living  being,  however 
feeble  and  defenceless  it  otherwise  might 
be.  Take,  for  instance,  one  of  the  num- 
berless lakes  of  the  Russian  and  Siberian 
steppes.  Its  shores  are  peopled  with  myri- 
ads of  aquatic  birds,  belonging  to  at  least 
a  score  of  different  species,  all  living  in 
perfect  peace — all  protecting  one  another. 

For  several  hundred  yards  from  the  shore 
the  air  is  filled  with  gnlis  and  terns,  as  with 
snow-flakes  on  a  winter  day.  Thonsands  of 
plovers  and  sand-conrsers  ran  over  the  beach, 
searching  their  food,  whistling,  and  simply 
enjoying  life.  Further  on,  on  almost  eacli 
wave,  a  dnck  is  rocking,  while  higher  up  yon 
notice  the  flocks  of  the  Casarki  dncks.  Ex- 
uberant life  swarms  everywhere.* 

And  here  are  the  robbers — the  strong- 
est, the  cunningest  ones,  those  **  ideally 
organized  for  robbery.'*  And  you  hear 
their  hungry,  angry,  dismal  cries  as  for 
hours  in  succession  they  watch  the  oppor- 
tunity of  snatching  from  this  mass  of  liv- 
ing beings  one  single  unprotected  individ- 
ual.    But  as  soon  as  they  approach,  their 

*  Syevertsoff's  Periodical  Phenomena,  p.  251. 


presence  is  signalled  by  dozens  of  volun- 
tary sentries,  and  hundreds  of  gulls  and 
terns  set  to  chase  the  robber.  Maddened 
by  hunger,  the  robber  soon  abandons  his 
usual  precautions :  he  suddenly  dashes 
into  the  living  mass  ;  but,  attacked  from  all 
sides,  he  again  is  compelled  to  retreat. 
From  sheer  despair  he  falls  upon  the  wild 
ducks  ;  but  the  intelligent,  social  birds  rap- 
idly gather  in  a  flock  and  fly  away  if  the 
robber  is  an  erne  ;  they  plunge  into  the 
lake  if  it  is  a  falcon  ;  or  they  raise  a  cloud 
of  water-dust  and  bewilder  the  assailant  if 
it  is  a  kite.*  And  while  life  continues  to 
swarm  on  the  lake,  the  robber  flies  away 
with  cries  of  anger,  and  looks  out  for  car- 
rion, or  for  a  young  bird  or  a  field- mouse 
not  yet  used  to  obey  in  time  the  warnings 
of  its  comrades.  In  the  face  of  an  exu- 
berant life,  the  ideally  armed  robber  must 
be  satisfied  with  the  off-fall  of  that  life. 

Fuither  north,  in  the  Arctic  archipela- 
goes, 

• 

you  may  sail  along  the  coast  for  many  miles 
and  see  all  the  ledges,  all  the  cliffs  and  cor- 
ners of  the  mountain-sides,  up  to  a  height  of 
from  two  to  five  hundred  feet,  literally  cov- 
ered with  sea-birds,  whose  white  breasts  show 
against  the  dark  rocks  as  if  the  rocks  were 
cIoRely  sprinkled  with  chalk  specks.  The  air, 
near  and  far,  is,  so  to  say,  full  with  fowls. f 

Each  of  such  **  bird-mountains' '  is  a  living 
illustration  of  mutual  aid,  as  well  as  of  the 
infinite  variety   of   characters,   individual 

♦  Seyfferlitz,  quoted  by  Brehm,  iv.  760. 

f  The  Arctic  Voyages  of  A.  E.  Nordenskjdld, 
London,  1879,  p.  135.  See  also  the  power- 
ful description  of  the  St.  Kilda  Islands  by  Mr. 
Dixon  (quoted  by  Seebohm),  and  nearly  all 
books  of  Arctic  travel. 
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and  specific,  resulting  from  social  life. 
Tbe  oyster-catcher  is  renowned  for  its 
readiness  to  attack  the  birds  of  prey.  The 
barge  is  known  for  its  watchfulness,  and  it 
easily  becomes  the  leader  of  more  placid 
birds.  The  turnstone,  when  surroanded 
by  comrades  belonging  to  more  energetic 
species,  is  a  rather  timorous  bird  ;  but  it 
undertakes  keeping  watch  for  the  security 
of  the  commonwealth  when  surrounded  by 
smaller  birds.  Here  you  have  the  domi- 
native  swans  ;  there,  the  extremely  sociable 
kittiwake-gulls,  among  whom  quarrels  are 
rare  and  short ;  the  prepossessing  polar 
guillemots,  which  continually  caress  each 
other ;  the  egoist  she-goose,  who  has  re- 
pudiated the  orphans  of  a  killed  comrade  ; 
and,  by  her  side,  another  female  who 
adopts  anyone's  orphans,  and  now  paddles 
surrounded  by  fifty  or  sixty  youngsters, 
whom  she  conducts  and  cares  for  as  if  they 
all  were  her  own  breed.  Side  by  side 
with  the  penguins,  which  steal  one  an- 
other's eggs,  you  have  the  dotterels,  whose 
family  relations  are  so  **  charming  and 
touching:"  that  even  passionate  hunters  re- 
coil from  shooting  a  female  surrounded  by 
her  young  ones  ;  or  the  eider-ducks,  amons 
which  (like  the  velvet-ducks,  or  the  coroyas 
of  the  Savannahs)  several  females  hatch 
together  in  the  same  nest  ^  or  the  lums, 
which  sit  in  turn  upon  a  common  covey. 
Nature  is  variety  itself,  ofl^ering  all  possible 
varieties  of  characters,  from  the  basest  to 
the  hii^hest :  and  that  is  why  she  cannot 
be  depicted  by  any  sweeping  assertion. 
Still  less  can  she  be  judged  from  tbe  mor- 
alist's point  of  view,  because  the  views  of 
the  moralist  are  themselves  a  result — most 
unconscious — of  the  observation  of  Nature. 
Coming  together  at  nesting  time  is  so 
common  with  most  birds  that  more  exani- 
ples  are  scarcely  needed.  Our  trees  are 
crowned  with  groups  of  crows'  nests  ;  our 
hedges  are  full  of  nests  of  smaller  birds  ; 
our  farmhouses  give  shelter  to  colonies  of 
swallows  ;  our  old  towers  are  the  refuge 
of  hundreds  of  nocturnal  birds  ;  and  pages 
might  be  filled  with  the  most  charming  de- 
scriptions of  the  peace  and  harmony  which 
prevail  in  almost  all  these  nesting  associa- 
tions. A.S  to  the  protection  derived  by 
the  weakest  birds  from  their  unions,  it  is 
evident.  That  excellent  observer.  Dr. 
Cones,  saw,  for  instance,  the  little  cliff- 
swallows  nesting  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  prairie  falcon  (Falco  poly^ 
argus).     The  falcon  had  itS  nest  on  the 


top  of  one  of  the  minarets  of  clay  which 
are  so  common  in  the  caflons  of  Colorado, 
while  a  colony  of  swallows  nested  just  be- 
neath. The  little  peaceful  birds  had  no 
fear  of  their  rapacious  neighbor  ;  they 
even  did  not  let  it  approach  to  their  colony. 

They  immediately .  surrounded  it  and 
chased  it,  so  that  it  had  to  make  off  at 
once.* 

Life  in  societies  does  not  cease  when 
the  nesting  period  is  over ;  it  begins 
then  in  a  new  form.  The  young  broods 
gather  in  societies  of  youngsters,  generally 
including  several  species.  Social  life  is 
practiced  at  that  time  chiefly  for  its  own 
sake — partly  for  security,  and  chiefly  for 
the  pleasures  derived  from  it.  So  we  see 
in  our  forests  the  societies  formed  by  tbe 
young  nuthatchers  (Sitta  ccesia)^  together 
with  tit  mouses,  chafllinches,  wrens,  tree- 
creepers,  or  some  wood-peckers. f  In 
Spain  the  swallow  i»  met  with  in  company 
with  kestrels,  fly-catcheis,  and  even  pig- 
eons. In  the  Far  West  the  young  horntd 
larks  live  in  large  societies,  together  with 
another  lark  (Sprague's),  the  sky-lark,  the 
Savannah  sparrow,  and  several  species  of 
buntings  and  longspuis.|  In  fact,  it 
would  be  much  easier  to  describe  the  spe- 
cies which  live  isolated  than  to  simply 
name  those  species  which  join  the  autumn- 
al societies  of  young  birds — not  for  hunt- 
ing or  nesting  purposes,  but  simply  to  en- 
joy life  m  society  and  to  spend  their  time 
in  pl<ays  and  sports,  after  having  given  a 
few  honrs  every  day  to  find  their  daily 
food. 

And,  finally,  we  have  that  immense  dis- 
play of  mutual  aid  among  birds — their 
migrations — which  I  dare  not  even  enter 
upon  in  a  review  article.  Sufiicient  to  say 
that  birds  which  have  lived  for  months  in 
small  bands  scattered  over  a  wide  territory 
gather  in  thousands  ;  they  come  together 
at  a  given  place,  for  several  days  in  succes- 
sion, before  they  start,  and  they  evidently 
discuss  the  particulars  of  the  journey. 
Some  species  will  indulge  every  afternoon 
in  flights  preparatory  to  the  long  passage. 
All  wait  for  their  tardy  congeners,  and  fi- 
nally they  start  in  a  certain  well-chosen  di- 

♦  Elliot  gongi,  in  Bidldin  U,  S.  Oeol  Survey 
of  TerrUorifs.  iv.  No.  7,  pp.  556.  579,  etc. 

f  Brehm  Father,  quoted  by  A.  Brehm,  iv. 
34  sq.  See  also  White's  NaturcU  History  of 
Selborne,  Letter  XI. 

t  Dr.Cougs*  Birds  of  Dakota  and  Montana,  in 
BuUdin  U.  i^.  Survey  of  Terrilones,  iv.  No.  7. 
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rection — a  frnit  of  accumulated  collective 
experience — the  strongest  fijing  at  the 
head  of  the  band,  and  relievintir  one  an- 
other in  that  difficult  task.  They  cross 
the  seas  in  large  bands  consisting  of  both 
big  and  small  birds,  and  when  they  return 
next  spring  they  repair  to  the  same  spot, 
and,  in  most  cases,  each  of  them  takes  pos- 
session of  the  very  same  nest  which  it  had 
built  or  repaired  the  previous  year.* 

Going  now  over  to  mammals,  the  first 
thing  which  strikes  us  is  the  overwhelm- 
ing numerical  predominance  of  social  spe- 
cies over  those  few  carnivores  which  do 
not  associate.  The  plateaus,  the  Alpine 
tracts,  and  the  steppes  of  the  Old  and  New 
World  are  stocked  with  herds  of  deer,  an- 
telopes, gazelles,  fallow  deer,  buffaloes, 
wild  goats  and  sheep,  all  of  which  are  so- 
ciable animals.  When  the  Europeans  came 
to  settle  in  Ameiica,  they  found  it  so 
densely  peopled  with  buffaloes,  that  pion- 
eets  had  to  stop  their  advance  when  a  col- 
umn of  migrating  buffaloes  came  to  cross 
the  route  they  followed  ;  the  march  past 
of  the  dense  column  lasting  sometimes  for 
two  and  three  days.  And  when  the  Rus- 
sians took  possession  of  Siberia  they  found 
it  so  densely  peopled  with  deer,  antelopes, 
squirrels,  and  other  sociable  animals,  that 
the  very  conquest  of  Siberia  was  nothing 
but  a  hunting  expedition  which  lasted  for 
two  hundred  years.  Not  long  ago  the 
small  streams  of  Northern  America  and 
Northern  Siberia  were  peopled  with  colo- 
nies of  beavers,  and  up  to  the  seventeenth 
century  like  colonies  swarmed  in  Nurthern 
Russia.  The  flat  lands  of  the  four  great 
continents  are  still  covered  with  countless 
colonies  of  mice,  ground  squirrels,  mar- 
mots, and  other  rodents. 

In  the  lower  latitudes  of  Asia  and  Africa 
the  forests  are  still  the  abode  of  numerous 
families  of  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and 
numberless  societies  of  monkeys.  In  the 
far  north  the  reindeer  age^regate  in  num- 
berless herds  ;  while  still  further  north  we 

*  It  has  often  been  intimated  that  larger 
birdti  may  occasionally  transport  some  of  the 
smaller  birds  when  they  cross  together  the 
Mediterranean,  but  the  fact  still  remains 
doubtful.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  certain 
that  some  smaller  birds  join  the  l>igger  ones 
for  migration.  The  fact  has  been  noticed  sev- 
eral  times  and  it  was  recently  confirmed  by 
L.  Bnxbaum  at  Raanheim.  He  saw  several 
parties  of  cranes  which  had  larks  flying  in  the 
midst  and  on  both  sides  of  their  migratory 
columns.— Der  toologische  Oarten,  1886,  p.  133. 


find  the  herds  of  the  musk-oxen  and  num- 
berless bands  of  polar  foxes.  The  coasts 
of  the  ocean  are  enlivened  by  flocks  of  seals 
and  morses  ;  its  waters,  by  shoals  of  so- 
ciable cetaceans  ;  and  even  in  the  depths 
of  the  great  plateau  of  Central  Asia  we  find 
herds  of  wild  horses,  wild  donkeys,  wild 
camels,  and  wild  sheep.  All  these  mam- 
mals live  in  societies  and  nations  sometimes 
numbering  hundreds  of  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals, although  now,  after  three  centuries 
of  gunpowder  civilization,  we  find  but  the 
debris  of  the  immense  aggregations  of  old. 
How  trifling,  in  comparison  with  them,  are 
the  numbers  of  the  carnivores  1  And  how 
false,  therefore,  is  the  view  of  those  who 
speak  of  the  animal  world  as  if  nothing 
were  to  be  seen  in  it  but  lions  and  hvenas 
plunging  their  bleeding  teeth  into  the  flesh 
of  their  victims  !  One  might  as  well  imag- 
ine that  the  whole  of  human  life  is  noth- 
ing but  a  succession  of  Tel-el-Eebir  and 
Geok-tepe  massacres. 

Association  and  mutual  aid  are  the  rule 
with  mammals.  \^  e  find  social  habits 
even  among  the  carnivores,  and  we  c-an  only 
name  the  cat  tribe  (lions,  tigers,  leopards, 
etc.)  as  a  division  the  members  of  which 
decidedly  prefer  isolation  to  society,  and 
are  but  seldom  met  with  even  in  small 
groups.  The- two  tribes  of  the  civets  (  Ft- 
verridcB)  and  the  weasels  {Muttelidcn) 
might  also  be  characterized  by  their  iso- 
lated life,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  during  the 
lust  century  the  common  weasel  was  more 
sociable  than  it  is  now  ;  it  was  seen  then 
in  larger  groups  in  Scotland  and  in  the  Un- 
terwalden  canton  of  Switzerland.  As  to 
the  great  tribe  of  the  dogs,  it  is  eminently 
sociable,  and  association  for  hunting  pur- 
poses may  be  considered  as  characteristic 
of  its  numerous  species.  It  is  well  known, 
in  fact,  that  wolves  gather  in  packs  for 
hunting,  and  Tschudi  left  an  excellent  de- 
scription of  bow  they  draw  up  in  a  half- 
circle,  surround  a  cow  which  is  grazing  on 
a  mountain  slop?,  and  then,  suddenly  ap- 
pearing with  a  loud  barking,  make  it  roll 
in  the  abyss.*  During  severe  winters  their 
packs  grow  so  numerous  as  to  become  a 
danger  for  human  settlements,  as  was  the 
case  in  France  some  five- and  forty  years 
ago.  In  the  Russian  steppes  they  never 
attack  the  horses  otherwise  than  in  packs  ; 
and  yet  they  have  to  sustain  bitter  fights, 
during   which   the   horses    (according   to 


*  Tschudi,  Thitrleben  der  Alpmvodt,  p.  404. 
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Kohl's  testitnony)  sometimes  a»sume 
offt^nsive  warfare,  and  in  such  cases,  if  the 
wolves  do  not  retreat  promptly,  they  run 
the  rink  of  bein^  surrounded  by  the  horses 
and  killed  by  their  hoofs.  The  prairie- 
wolves  {Cants  latrans)  are  known  to  as- 
sociate in  bands  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
individuals  when  they  chase  a  buffalo  oc- 
ca«ionally  separated  from  its  herd.*  Jac- 
kals, which  are  most  courageous  and  may 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  intelli' 
gent  representatives  of  the  dope  tribe,  al- 
ways hunt  in  packs  ;  thus  united,  they 
have  no  fear  of  the  bigger  carnivores,  f 
As  to  the  wild  dogs  of  Asia  (the  KholzunSy 
or  Dholes) f  Williamson  saw  their  large 
packs  attacking  all  larger  animals  save  ele- 
phants and  rhinoceroses,  and  overpower- 
ing bears  and  tigers.  UysBuas  always  live 
in  societies  and  hunt  in  packs,  and  the 
hunting  organizations  of  the  painted 
lycaons  are  4iighly  praised  by  Gumming. 
Nay,  even  foxes,  which,  as  a  rule,  live  iso- 
lated in  our  civilized  countries,  have  been 
seen  combining  for  hunting  purposes. | 
As  to  the  polar  fox,  it  is — or  rather  was  in 
Steller's  time — one  of  the  most  sociable 
animals ;  and  when  one  reads  Steller's 
description  of  the  war  that  was  waged  by 
Behring's  unfortunate  crew  against  these 
intelligent  small  animals,  one  does  not 
know  what  to  wonder  at  most  :  the  extra- 
ordinary intelligence  of  the  foxes  and  the 
mutual  aid  they  displayed  in  digging  out 
food  concealed  under  cairns,  or  stored  upon 
a  pillar  (one  fox  would  climb  on  its  top 
and  throw  the  food  to  its  comrades  be- 
neath), or  the  cuelty  of  man,  driven  to  de- 
spair by  the  numerous  packs  of  foxes. 
Even  some  bears  live  in  societies  where 
they  are  not  disturbed  by  man.  Thus 
Steiler  saw  the  black  bear  of  Kamchatka 
in  numerous  packs,  and  the  polar  bearn  are 
occasionally  found  in  small  groups.  Even 
the  unintelligent  insectivores  do  not  always 
disdain  association. 

However,  it  is  especially  wi»h  the  ro- 
dents, the  ungulata,  and  the  ruminants  that 
we  find  a  highly  developed  practice  of 
mutual  aid.  The  squirrels  are  individual- 
ist to  a  great  extent.  Each  of  them  builds 
its  own  comfortable  nest,  and  accumulates 

*  Hotizeaa*s  Eludes,  ii.  463. 

t  For  their  hantinp;  associations  see  Sir  E. 
Tennant's  Natural  History  qf  Ceylon,  quoted  in 
Bomanes's  AmmcU  Intelligence,  p.  432 

X  See  Emil  Hiiter^s  letter  in  L.  BQchner's 
Liebe. 


its  own  provision.  Their  inclinations  are 
towards  family  life,  and  Brehm  found  that 
a  family  of  squirrels  is  never  so  happy  as 
when  the  two  broods  of  the  same  year  can 
join  together  with  their  parents  in  a  rejnote 
corner  of  a  forest.  And  yet  they  main- 
tain social  relations.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  separate  nests  remain  in  a  close  inter- 
course, and  when  the  pine-cones  become 
rare  in  the  forest  they  inhabit,  they  emi- 
grate in  bands.  As  to  the  black  squirrels 
of  the  Far  West,  they  are  eminently  so- 
ciable. Apart  from  the  few  hours  given 
every  day  to  foraging,  they  spend  their 
lives  in  playing  in  numerous  parties.  And 
when  they  multiply  too  rapidly  in  a  region, 
they  assemble  in  bands,  almost  as  numer- 
ous as  those  of  locusts,  and  move  south- 
ward, devastating  the  forests,  the  fields 
and  the  gardens  ;  while  foxes,  polecats, 
falcons,  and  nocturnal  birds  of  prey  fol- 
low their  thick  columns  and  live  upon  the 
individuals  remaining  behind.  The  ground 
squirrel — a  closely  akin  genus — is  still 
moie  sociable.  It  is  given  to  hoarding, 
and  stoies  up  in  its  subterranean  halls  large 
amounts  of  edible  roots  and  nuts,  usually 
plundered  by  man  in  the  autumn.  Ac- 
cording to  some  observers,  it  must  know 
something  of  the  joys  of  a  miser.  And 
yet  it  remains  sociable.  It  always  lives  in 
large  villages,  and  Audubon,  who  opened 
some  dwellings  of  the  hackee  in  the  win- 
ter, found  several  individuals  in  the  same 
apartment ;  they  must  have  stored  it  with 
common  efforts. 

The  large  tribe  of  the  marmots,  which  in- 
cludes the  three  large  gen  uses  of  Arctomys^ 
CynomySy  and  Spermophilus^  is  still  more 
sociable  and  still  more  intelligent  They 
also  prefer  having  each  one  its  own  dwell- 
ing ;  but  they  live  in  big  villages.  That 
terrible  enemy  of  the  crops  of  South  Rus- 
sia— the  sauslik — of  which  some  ten  mill- 
ions are  exterminated  every  year  by.  man 
alone,  lives  in  numl>erle8S  colonies  ;  and 
while  the  Russian  provincial  assemblies 
gravely  discu?s  the  means  of  getting  rid 
of  this  enemy  of  society,  it  enjoys  life  in 
its  thousands  in  the  most  joyful  way. 
Their  play  is  so  charming  that  no  observer 
could  retrain  from  paying  them  a  tribute 
of  praise,  and  from  mentioning  the  melo- 
dious conceits  arising  from  the  sharp 
whistlings  of  the  males  and  the  melan- 
cholic whistlings  of  the  females,  before — 
suddenly  returning  to  his  citizen's  duties 
— he  begins  inventing  the  most  diabolic 
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means  tor  the  extermination  of  the  little 
robbers.  AD  kinds  of  rapacions  birds  and 
beasts  of  prey  having  proved  powerless, 
the  last  word  of  science  in  this  warfaie  is 
the  inoculation  of  cholera  !  The  villages 
of  the  piairie-dogs  in  America  are  one  of 
the  loveliest  sights.  As  far  as  the  eye  can 
embrace  the  prairie,  it  sees  heaps  of  earth, 
and  on  each  of  them  a  prairie  dog  stands, 
engaged  in  a  lively  conversation  with  its 
neighbors  by  means  of  short  barkings. 
As  soon  as  the  approach  of  man  is  signal- 
led, all  plunge  in  a  moment  into  their 
dwellings  ;  all  has  disappeared  as  by  en- 
chantment. But  if  the  danger  is  over, 
the  little  creatures  soon  reappear.  Whole 
families  come  out  of  their  galleries  and  in- 
dulge in  play.  The  young  ones  scratch 
one  another,  they  worry  one  another,  and 
display  their  gracefulness  while  standing 
upright,  and  in  the  meantime  the  old  ones 
keep  watch.  They  go  visiting  one  an- 
other, and  the  beaten  footpaths  which  con- 
nect all  their  heaps  testify  of  the  frequency 
of  the  visitations.  In  short,  the  best  nat- 
uralists have  written  some  of  their  best 
pages  in  describing  the  associations  of  the 
prairie-dogs  of  America,  the  marmots  of 
the  Old  World,  and  the  polar  maimots  of 
the  Alpine  regions.  And  yet,  I  must 
make,  as  regards  the  marmots,  the  same 
remark  as  I  have  made  when  speaking  of 
the  bees^  They  have  maintained  their 
iigbting  instincts,  and  these  instincts  re- 
appear in  captivity.  But  in  their  big  as- 
sociations, in  the  face  of  free  nature,  the 
unsociable  instincts  have  no  opportnnity  to 
develop,  and  the  general  result  is  peace 
and  harmony. 

Even  such  harsh  animals  as  the  rats 
which  continually  fight  in  our  cellars  are 
sufficiently  intelligent  not  to  quarrel  when 
they  plunder  our  larders,  but  to  aid  one 
another  in  their  plundering  expeditions 
and  migrations,  and  even  to  feed  their  in- 
valids. As  to  the  beaver-rats  or  musk-tats 
of  Canada,  they  are  extremely  sociable. 
Audubon  could  not  but  admire  **  their 
peaceful  communities,  which  require  only 
being  left  in  peace  to  enjoy  happiness." 
Like  all  sociable  animals,  they  are  lively 
and  playful,  they  easily  combine  with  other 
species,  and  they  have  attained  a  very 
high  degree  of  intellectual  development. 
In  their  villages,  always  disposed  on  the 
shores  of  lakes  and  rivers,  they  take  into 
account  the  changing  level  of  water  ;  their 
dome-shaped  houses,   which  aie  built  of 


beaten  clay  interwoven  with  reeds,  haye 
separate  corners  for  oiganic  refuse,  and 
their  halls  are  well  carpeted  at  winter- 
time ;  they  are  warm,  and,  nevertheless, 
well  ventilated.  As  to  the  beavers,  which 
are  endowed,  as  known,  with  a  most  sym- 
pathetic character,  their  astounding  dams 
and  villages,  in  which  generations  live  and 
die  without  knowing  of  any  enemies  but 
the  otter  and  man,  so  wonderfully  illas- 
tiate  what  mutual  aid  can  achieve  for  the 
security  of  the  species,  the  development 
of  social  habits,  and  the  evolution  of  in- 
telligence, that  they  are  familiar  to  all  in- 
terested in  animal  life.  Let  me  only  re- 
mark that  with  the  beavers,  the  musk-rats, 
and  some  other  rodents,  we  already  find 
the  feature  which  will  also  be  distinctive 
of  human  communities — that  is,  work  in 
common. 

1  pass  in  silence  the  two  large  families 
which  include  the  jerboa,  the  chinchilla, 
the  biscachttf  and  the  tushkan,  or  under- 
ground hare  of  South  Russia,  though  all 
those  small  rodents  might  be  taken  as  ex- 
cellent illustfationsof  the  pleasures  derived 
by  animals  from  social  life.  Precisely,  the 
pleasures  ;  because  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  sav  what  brings  animals  together — the 
needs  of  mutual  protection,  or  simply  the 
pleasure  of  feeling  surrounded  by  their 
congeners.  At  any  rate,  our  common 
hares,  which  do  not  gather  in  societies  for 
life  in  common,  and  which  are  not  even 
endowed  with  intense  parental  feelings, 
cannot  live  without  coming  together  for 
play.  Dietrich  de  Winckell,  who  is  con- 
sidered to  be  among  the  best  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  bares,  describes  them 
as  passionate  players,  becoming  so  intoxi- 
cated  by  their  play  that  a  hare  has  been 
known  to  take  an  approaching  fox  for  a 
playmate.*  As  to  the  rabbit,  it  lives  in 
societies,  and  its  family  life  is  entirely 
built  upon  the  image  of  the  old  patiiarchal 
family  ;  the  young  ones  being  kept  in  ab- 
solute obedience  to  the  father  and  even 
the  grandfather.!  And  here  we  have  the 
example  of  two  very  closely  allied  species 
which  cannot  bear  each  other — not  be- 
cause they  live  upon  nearly  the  same  food, 
as  like  cases  are  too  often  explained,  but 
most  probably  because  the  passionate,  emi- 
nently Individualist  hare  cannot  make 
friends  with  that  placid,  quiet,  and  sub- 

*  Handhurh  fur   Jager    und   Jagdberechtigie^ 
quoted  by  Brebm,  ii.  223. 
f  Baffou's  mstoire  NcUwreUe, 
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missive  creature,  the  rabbit.  Their  tern- 
peis  are  too  widely  different  not  to  l)e  an 
obstacle  to  friendship. 

Life  in  societies  is  again  the  rule  with 
the  lar^e  family  of  horses,  which  includes 
the  wild  horses  and  donkeys  of  Asia,  the 
zebras,  the  mustangs,  the  cimarrones  of  the 
Pampas,  and  the  half  wild  horses  of  Mon- 
golia and  Siberia.  They  all  live  in  nu- 
merous associations  made  up  of  many  studs, 
each  of  which  consists  of  a  number  of 
marcs  under  the  leadership  of  a  male. 
These  numberless  inhabitants  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  World,  badly  organized  on 
the  whole  for  resisting  both  their  numer- 
ous enemies  and  the  adverse  conditions  of 
climate,  would  soon  have  disappeared  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth  were  it  not  for 
their  sociable  spirit.  When  a  beast  of 
prey  approaches  them,  several  studs  unite 
at  once  ;  they  repulse  the  beast  and  some- 
times chase  it  :  and  neither  the  wolf  nor 
the  bear,  not  even  the  lion,  can  capture  a 
horse  or  even  a  zebra  as  long  as  they  are 
not  detached  from  the  herd.  When  a 
droughs  is  burning  the  grass  in  the  prai- 
ries, they  gather  in  herds  of  sometimes 
10,000  individuals  strong,  and  migrate. 
And  when  a  snow-storm  rages  in  the 
steppes,  each  stud  keeps  close  together, 
and  repairs  to  a  protected  ravine.  But  if 
confidence  disappears,  or  the  group  has 
been  seized  by  panic,  and  disperses,  the 
horses  perish  and  the  survivors  are  found 
after  the  storm  half  dying  from  fatigue: 
Union  is  their  chief  arm  in  the  struggle 
for  life,  and  man  is  their  chief  enemy. 
Before  his  increasing  numbers  the  ances- 
tors of  our  domestic  horse  (the  Equus 
Przewalskiiy  so  named  by  Polyakoff)  have 
preferred  to  retire  to  the  wildest  and  least 
accessible  plateaus  on  the  outskirts  of 
Thibet,  where  they  continue  to  live,  sur- 
rounded by  carnivores,  under  a  climate  as 
bad  as  that  of  the  Arctic  regions,  but  in  a 
region  inaccessible  to  man.* 

Many  striking  illustrations  of  social  life 
could  be  taken  from  the  life  of  the  rein- 


*  In  connection  with  the  horses  it  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  the  qnagga  2^ebra,  which  never 
conges  together  with  the  dauw  zebra,  never- 
theless lives  on  excellent  terms,  not  only  with 
ostriches,  which  are  very  good  sentries,  bat 
also  with  gazelles,  several  species  of  antelopes, 
and  gnns.  We  thas  have  a  case  of  mataal 
dislike  between  the  quagga  and  the  dauw 
which  cannot  be  explained  by  competition 
for  food.  The  fact  that  the  qnagga  lives  to- 
gether with  ruminants  feeding  on  the  same 


deer,  and  especially  of  that  large  division 
of  ruminants  which  might  include  the  roe- 
bucks, the  fallow  deer,  the  antelopes,  the 
gazelles,  the  ibex,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole 
of  the  three  numerous  families  of  the 
Antelopides,  the  Caprides,  and  the  Ovides. 
Their  watchfulness  over  the  safety  of  their 
herds  against  attacks  of  carnivores  ;  the 
anxiety  displayed  by  all  individuals  in  a 
herd  of  chamois  as  long  as  all  of  them  have 
not  cleared  a  difficult  passage  over  rocky 
cliffs  ;  the  adoption  of  orphans  ;  the  de- 
spair of  the  gazelle  whoso  mate,  or  even 
comrade  of  the  same  sex,  has  been  killed  ; 
the  plays  of  the  youngsters,  and  many 
other  features,  could  be  mentioned.  But 
perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration  of 
mutual  support  is  given  by  the  occasional 
migrations  of  fallow  deer,  such  as  I  saw 
once  on  the  Amur.  When  I  crossed  the 
high  plateau  and  its  border  ridge,  the 
Great  Khineran,  on  my  way  from  Trans- 
baikalia to  Merghen,  and  fiyther  travelled 
over  the  high  prairies  on  my  way  to  the 
Amur,  I  could  ascertain  how  thinly  peo- 
pled with  fallow  deer  these  mostly  unin- 
habited regions  are.  *  Two  years  later  I 
was  travelling  up  the  Amur,  and  by  the 
end  of  October  reached  the  lower  end  of 
that  picturesque  gorge  which  the  Amur 
pierces  in  the  Dousse-alin  (Little  Khingan) 
before  it  enters  the  lowlands  where  it  joins 
the  Sungari.  I  found  the  Cossacks  in  the 
villages  of  that  gorge  in  the  greatest  excite- 
ment, because"  thousands  and  thousands  of 
fallow  deer  were  crossing  the  Amur  where  it 
is  narrowest,  in  order  to  reach  the  low- 
lands. For  several  days  in  succession,  upon 
a  length  of  some  forty  miles  up  the  river, 
the  Cossacks  were  butchering  the  deer  as 
they  crossed  the  Amur,  in  which  already 
floated  a  good  deal  of  ice.  Thousands 
were  killed  every  day,  and  the  exodus 
nevertheless  continued.  Like  migrations 
were  never  seen  either  before  or  since,  and 
this  one  must  have  been  called  for  by  an 
early  and   heavy  snow-fall  in   the  Great 

grass  as  itself  excludes  that  hypothesis,  and 
we  mast  look  for  some  incompatibility  of 
character,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hare  and  the 
rabbit. 

♦  Oar  Tnngns  hunter,  who  was  going  to 
marry,  and  therefore  was  prompted  by  the 
desire  of  getting  as  many  furs  as  he  possibly 
00  aid,  was  beating  the  hill -sides  all  day  long 
on  horseback  in  search  of  deer.  His  efforts 
were  not  rewarded  by  even  so  much  as  one 
fallow  deer  killed  every  day  ;  and  he  was  an 
excellent  hunter. 
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EhiDgan,  which  compelled  the  deer  to 
make  a  desperate  attempt  at  reaching  the 
lowlands  in  the  east  of  the  Dousse  moun- 
tains. Indeed,  a  few  days  later  the 
Dousse-alin  was  also  buried  under  snow 
two  or  three  feet  deep.  Now,  when  one 
imagines  the  immense  territory  (almost  as 
big  as  Great  Britain)  from  which  the  scat- 
tered groups  of  deer  must  have  j^^athered 
for  a  migration  which  was  undertaken 
under  the  pressure  of  exceptional  circum- 
stances, and  realizes  the  difficulties  which 
had  to  be  overcome  before  all  the  deer 
came  to  the  common  idea  of  crossing  the 
Amur  further  south,  where  it  is  narrow- 
est, one  cannot  but  deeply  admire  the 
amount  of  sociability  displayed  by  these 
intelligent  animals.  The  fact  is  not  the 
less  striking  if  we  remember  that  the  bi- 
sons of  North  America  display  tbe  same 
powers  of  combination.  One  sees  them 
grazing  in  great  numbers  in  the  plains,  but 
these  numbers  are  made  up  by  an  infinity 
of  small  groups  which  never  mix  together. 
And  yet,  when  necessity  arises,  all  groups, 
however  scattered  over  an  immense  terri- 
tory, come  together  and  make  up  those 
immense  columns,  numbering  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  individuals,  which  I  men- 
tioned on  a  preceding  page. 

I  also  ought  to  say  a  few  words  at  least 
about  the  '^  compound  families''  of  the 
elephants,  their  mutual  attachment,  tkeir 
deliberate  ways  in  posting  sentries,  and 
the  feelings  of  sympathy  developed  by  such 
a  life  of  close  mutual  support.  I  might 
mention  the  sociable  feelings  of  those  dis- 
reputable creatures  the  wild  boars,  and 
find  a  word  of  praise  for  their  powers  of 
association  in  the  case  of  an  attack  by  a 
beast  of  prey.  The  hippopotamus  and  the 
rhinoceros,  too,  would  occupy  a  place  in 
a  work  devoted  to  animal  sociability. 
Several  striking  pages  might  be  given  to 
the  sociability  and  mutual  attachment  of 
the  seals  and  the  walruses  ;  and  finally, 
one  might  mention  the  most  excellent  feel- 
ings existing  among  sociable  cetaceans. 
But  I  have  to  say  yet  a  few  words  about 
the  societies  of  monkeys,  which  acquire 
an  additional  interest  from  their  being  the 
link  which  will  bring  us  to  the  societies  of 
primitive  men. 

It  is  hardly  needful  to  say  that  those 
mammals,  which  stand  at  the  very  top  of 
the  animal  world  and  most  approach  man 
by  their  structure  and  intelligence,  are 
eminently   sociable.     Evidently  we   must 


be  prepared  to  meet  with  all  varieties  of 
character  and  habits  in  so  great  a  division 
of  the  animal  kingdom  which  includes 
hundreds  of  species.  But,  all  things  con- 
sidered, it  must  be  said  that  sociability, 
action  in  common,  mutual  protection,  and 
a  high  development  of  those  feelings  which 
are  the  necessary  outcome  of  social  life, 
are  characteristic  of  most  monkeys  and 
apes.  From  the  smallest  species  to  the 
biggest  ones,  sociability  is  a  rule  to  which 
we  know  but  a  few  exceptions.  The  noc- 
turnal apes  prefer  isolated  life  ;  the  capu- 
chins (Cebus  Capucinus).  the  monos,  and 
the  howling  monkeys  live  but  in  small 
families  ;  and  the  orang-outangs  have  never 
been  seen  by  Mr.  Wallace  otherwise  than 
either  solitary  or  in  very  small  groups  of 
three  or  four  individuals,  while  the  goril- 
las seem  never  to  join  in  bands.  But  all 
the  remainder  of  the  monkey  tiibe — the 
chimpanzees,  the  sajuus,  the  sakis,  the 
mandrills,  the  babooos,  and  so  on — are 
sociable  in  the  highest  degree.  They  live 
in  great  bands,  and  even  join  with  other 
species  than  their  own.  Mo£t  of  them 
become  quite  unhappy  when  solitary.  The 
cries  of  distress  of  each  one  of  the  band 
immediately  bring  together  the  whole  of 
the  band,  and  they  boldly  repulse  the  at- 
tacks of  most  carnivores  and  birds  of  prey. 
Even  eagles  do  not  dare  attack  them. 
They  plunder  our  fields  always  in  bands — 
the  old  ones  taking  care  for  the  safety  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  little  tee  tees, 
whose  childish  sweet  faces  so  much  struck 
Humboldt,  embrace  and  protect  one  an- 
other when  it  rains,  rolling  their  tails  over 
the  necks  of  their  shivering  comrades. 
Several  species  display  the  greatest  solici- 
tude for  their  wounded,  and  do  not  aban- 
don a  wounded  comrade  during  a  retreat 
till  they  have  ascertained  that  it  is  dead 
and  that  they  are  helpless  to  restore  it  to 
life.  Thus  James  Forbes  narrated  in  his 
Oriental  Memoirs  a  fact  of  such  resistance 
in  reclaiming  from  his  hunting  party  the 
dead  body  of  a  female  monkey  that  one 
fully  understands  why  *'  the  witnesses  of 
this  extraordinary  scene  resolved  never 
again  to  fire  at  one  of  the  monkey  race."* 
In  some  species  several  individuals  will 
combine  to  overturn  a  stone  in  order  to 
search  for  ants'  eggs  under  it  The  hama- 
dryas  not  only  post  sentries,  bilt  have  been 
seen  making  a  chain  for  the  transmission 

*  Boinanes's  Ammal  LddLigenct,  p.  472. 
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of  the  spoil  to  a  safe  place  ;  and  their 
courage  is  well  known.  Brehrn's  descrip- 
tion of  the  regular  fight  which  his  caravan 
had  to  sustain  before  the  hamadryas  would 
let  it  resume  its  journey  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mensa,  in  Abyssinia,  has  become  clas- 
sical.* The  playfulness  of  the  tailed  apes 
and  the  mutual  attachment  which  reigns  in 
the  families  of  chimpanzees  also  are  famil- 
iar to  the  general  reader.  And  if  we  find 
among  the  highest  apes  two  species,  the 
orang-outang  and  the  gorilla,  which  are 
not  suciable,  we  must  remember  that  both 
— limited  as  they  are  to  very  small  areas, 
the  one  in  the  heait  of  Africa,  and  the 
other  in  the  two  islands  of  Borneo  and 
Sumatra — have  all  the  appearance  of  being 
the  last  remnants  of  formerly  much  more 
numerous  species.  The  gorilla  at  least 
seems  to  have  been  sociable  in  olden  times, 
if  the  apes  mentioned  in  the  PeripluH 
really  were  gorillas. 

We  thus  see,  even  from  the  above  very 
brief  review,  that  life  in  societies  is  no  ex- 
ception in  the  animal  world  ;  it  is  the  rule, 
the  law  of  Nature,  and  it  reaches  its  full- 
est development  with  the  higher  verte- 
brates. Those  species  which  live  solitary, 
or  in  small  families  only,  are  relatively 
few,  and  their  numbers  are  limited.  Nay, 
it  appears  very  probable  that,  apart  a  few 
exceptions,  those  birds  and  mammals  which 
are  not  gregarious  now,  were  living  in  so- 
cieties before  man  multiplied  on  the  eaith 
and  waged  a  permanent  war  against  them*, 
or  tlestroyed  the  sources  from  which  they 
formerly  derived  food.  **  On  ne  s'asso- 
cie  pas  pour  mourir,"  was  the  sound  re- 
mark of  Espinas ;  and  Uouzeau,  who  knew 
the  animal  world  of  some  parts  of  Amer- 
ica when  it  was  not  yet  affected  by  man, 
wrote  to  the  same  effect. 

Association  is  fouud  in  the  animal  world 
at  all  degrees  of  evolution  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  grand  idea  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
so  brilliantly  developed  in  Perrier's  Colo- 
nies Animales^  colonies  are  at  the  very 
origin  of  evolution  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
But,  in  proportion  as  we  ascend  the  scale 
of  evolution,  we  see  association  growing 
more  and  more  conscious.  It  loses  its 
purely  physical  character,  it  ceases  to  be 
simply  instinctive,  it  becomes  reasoned. 
With  the  higher  vertebrates  it  is  periodi- 
cal, or  is  resorted  to  for  the  satisfaction  of 


*  Brehm,  i.  82  ;  Darwin's  Descent  of  Man, 
eh.  iii. 


a  given  want — propagation  of  the  species, 
migration,  hunting,  or  mutual  defence.  It 
even  becomes  occasional,  when  birds  asso- 
ciate against  a  rubber,  or  mammals  com- 
bine,  under  the  pressure  of  exceptional 
circumstances,  to  emigrate.  In  this  last 
cas^,  it  becomes  a  voluntary  deviation  from 
habitual  modes  of  life.  The  combination 
sometimes  appears  in  two  or  more  degrees 
— the  family  first,  then  the  group,  and 
finally  the  association  of  groups,  habitually 
scattered,  but  uniting  in  case  of  need,  as 
we  saw  it  with  the  bisons  and  other  ru- 
minants. It  also  takes  higher  forms,  guar- 
anteeing more  independence  to  the  indi- 
vidual without  def^riving  it  of  the  benefits 
of  social  life.  Wi^h  most  rodents  the  in- 
dividual has  its  own  dwelling,  which  it  can 
retire  to  when  it  prefers  being  left  alone  ; 
but  the  dwellings  are  laid  out  in  villages 
and  cities,  so  as  to  guarantee  to  all  inhab- 
itants the  benefits  and  joys  of  social  life. 
And  finally,  in  several  species,  such  as 
rats,  marmots,  hares,  etc.,  sociable  life  is 
maintained  notwithstanding  the  quairel- 
some  or  otherwise  egotistic  inclinations  of 
the  isolated  individual.  Thus  it  is  not 
imposed,  as  is  the  case  with  ants  and  bees, 
by  the  very  physiological  structure  of  the 
individuals  ;  it  is  cultivated  for  the  bene- 
fits of  mutual  aid,  or  for  the  sake  of  its 
pleasures.  And  this,  of  course,  appears 
with  all  possible  gradations  and  with  the 
greatest  variety  of  individual  and  specific 
characters — the  very  variety  of  aspects 
taken  by  social  life  being  a  consequence, 
and  for  us  a  further  proof,  of  its  general- 
ity.* 

That  life  in  societies  is  the  most  power- 
ful weapon  in  the  struggle  for  life,  taken 
in  its  widest  sense,  has  been  illustrated  by 
several  examples  on  the  foregoing  pages, 
and  could  be  illustrated  by  any  amount  of 
evidence,  if  fuither  evidence  were  requir- 
ed. Life  in  societies  enables  the  feeblest 
insects,  the  feeblest  birds,  and  the  feeblest 
mammals  to  resist,  or  to  protect  themselves 
from,  the  most  terrible  birds  and  beasts 
of  prey  ;  it  permits  longevity  ;  it  enables 


*  The  more  strange  it  is  to  read  in  the  pre- 
Tiously  mentioned  article  by  Mr.  Hazley  the 
following  puraphase  of  a  well-known  sentence 
of  RouBseaa  :  "  The  first  men  who  substituted 
mutual  peace  for  that  of  mutaal  war  -  what- 
ever the  motive  which  impelled  thero  to  take 
that  step — created  society' *  {Nineteenth  Century, 
Feb.  1888,  p.  165).  Society  has  not  been  cre- 
ated by  man  ;  it  is  anterior  to  man. 
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the  species  to  rear  its  progeny  with  the 
leaiit  waste  of  energy  and  to  maintain  its 
nambers  albeit  a  very  slow  birth-rate  :  it 
enables  the  gregarious  animals  to  migrate 
in  search  of  new  abodes.  Therefore, 
while  fully  admitting  that  force,  swiftness, 
protective  colors,  canningness,  and  endur- 
ance to  hanger  and  cold,  which  are  men- 
tioned by  Darwin  and  Wallace,  are  so 
many  qoalities  making  the  individoal,  or 
the  species,  the  fittest  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, we  maintain  that  under  any 
circumstances  sociability  is  the  greatest 
advantage  in  the  struggle  for  life.  Those 
species  which  willingly  or  unwillinsrly 
abandon  it  are  doomed  to  decay  ;  while 
those  animals  which  know  best  how  to 
combine,  have  the  greatest  chances  of  sur- 
vival and  of  further  evolution,  although 
they  may  be  inferior  to  others  in  each  of 
the  faculties  enumerated  by  Darwin  and 
Wallace,  save  the  intellectual  faculty. 
The  highest  vertebrates,  and  especially 
mankind,  are  the  best  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion. As  to  the  intellectual  faculty,  while 
every  Darwinist  will  agree  with  Darwin 
that  it  is  the  mostpoweiful  arm  in  the 
struggle  for  life,  and  the  most  powerful 
factor  of  further  evolution,  he  also  will 
admit  that  intelligence  is  an  eminently  so- 
cial faculty.  Language,  imitation,  and  ac- 
cumulated experience  are  so  many  ele- 
ments of  growing  intelligence  of  which  the 
unsociable  animal  is  deprived.  Therefore 
we  find,  at  the  top  of  each  class  of  animals, 
the  ants,  the  parrots,  and  the  monkeys,  all 
combining  the  greatest  sociability  with  the 
highest  development  of  intelligence.  The 
fittest  arc  thus  the  most  sociable  animals, 
and  sociability  appears  as  the  chief  factor 
of  evolution,  both  directly,  by  securing 
the  well-being  of  the  species  while  dimin- 
ishing the  waste  of  energy,  and  indirectly, 
by  favoring  the  growth  of  intelligence. 

Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  life  in  soci- 
eties would  be  utterly  impossible  without 
a  corresponding  development  of  social  feel- 
ings, and,  especially,  of  a  certain  collective 
sense  of  justice  growing  to  become  a  habit. 
If  every  individual  were  constantly  abusing 
its  personal  advantages  without  the  others 
interfering  in  favor  of  the  wronged,  no  so- 
ciety-life would  be  possible.  And  feelings 
of  justice  develop,  more  or  less,  with  all 
gregarious  animals.  Whatever  the  dis- 
tance from  which  the  swallows  or  the  cranes 
come,  each  one  returns  to  the  nest  it  has 
built  or  repaired  last  year.     If  a  lazy  spar- 


row intends  appropriating  the  nest  which 
a  comrade  is  building,  or  even  steals  from 
it  a  few  sprays  of  straw,  the  group  inter- 
feres  against  the  lazy  comrade  ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  without  such  interference  be- 
ing the  rule,  no  nesting  associations  of 
birds  could  exist.  Separate  groups  of 
penguins  have  separate  resting  places  and 
separate  fi^^hing  abodes,  and  do  not  fight 
for  them.  The  droves  of  cattle  in  Aus- 
tralia have  particular  spots  to  which  each 
group  repairs  to  rest,  and  from  which  it 
never  deviates  ;  and  so  on*  We  have 
any  numbers  of  direct  observations  of 
the  peace  that  prevails  in  the  nesting  asso- 
ciations of  birds,  the  villages  of  the  ro- 
dents, and  the  herds  of  grass-eaters  ;  while, 
on  the  other  side,  we  know  of  few  sociable 
animals  which  so  continually  quarrel  as  the 
rats  in  our  cellars  do,  or  as  the  morses, 
which  fight  for  the  possession  of  a  sunny 
place  on  the  shore.  Sociability  thus  puts 
a  limit  to  physical  struggle,  and  leaves 
room  for  the  development  of  better  moral 
feelings.  The  high  development  of  par- 
ental love  in  all  classes  of  animals,  even 
with  lions  and  tigers,  is  generally  known. 
As  to  the  young  birds  and  mammals  whom 
we  continually  see  associating,  sympathy 
— not  love — attains  a  further  development 
in  their  associations.  Leavinsr  aside  the 
really  touching  facts  of  mutual  attachment 
and  compassion  which  have  been  recorded 
as  regards  domesticated  animals  and  with 
animals  kept  in  captivity,  we  have  a  num- 
ber of  well-certified  facts  of  compassion 
between  wild  animals  at  libeKy.  Max 
Perty  and  L.  Biichner  have  given  a  num- 
ber of  such  facts,  f  J.  C.  Wood's  nar- 
rative of  a  weasel  which  came  to  pick  up 
and  to  carry  away  an  injured  comrade  en- 
joys a  well-meiited  popularity.  J  So  also 
the  observation  of  Captain  Stansbury  on 
his  journey  to  Utah  which  is  quoted  by 
Darwin  ;  he  saw  a  blind  pelican  which  was 
fed,  and  ^e\\  fed,  by  other  pelicans  upon 
fishes  which  had  to  be  brouocht  from  a  dis- 

♦  Elny garth,  Bush  Life  in  Australia,  p.  58. 

f  To  quote  bnt  a  few  instances,  a  wonnded 
badger  was  carried  away  by  another  badger 
suddenly  appearing  on  the  scene  ;  rats  have 
been  seen  feeding  a  blind  ooaple  {SedenUben 
der  ThifTf,  p.  64  sq.).  Brehm  himself  saw  two 
crows  feeding  in  a  hollow  tree  a  third  crow 
which  was  wonnded  ;  its  wound  was  several 
weeks  old  {Hauyfrmnd,  1874,  715  :  Bachner's 
Liebe^  203).  Mr.  Blyth  saw  Indian  crows  feed- 
ing two  or  three  blind  comrades  ;  and  so  on. 

X  Man  and  Beast^  p.  344. 
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tance  of  thirty  miles.*  Auto  facts  of  com- 
passion with  wounded  comrades,  they  are 
continually  mentioned  by  all  field  zoolog- 
ists. Such  facts  are  quite  natural.  Com- 
passion is  a  necessary  outcome  of  social 
life.  But  compassion  also  means  a  con- 
siderable advance  in  general  intelligence 
and  sensibility.  It  is  the  first  step  toward 
the  development  of  higher  moral  senti- 
ments. It  is,  in  its  turn,  a  powerful  factor 
of  further  evolution. 

If  the  views  developed  on  the  preceding 
pages  are  correct,  the  question  necessarily 
arises,  in  how  far  are  they  consistent  with 
the  theory  of  struggle  for  life  as  it  has  been 
developed  by  Darwin,  Wallace,  and  their 
followers  ?  and  I  will  now  briefly  answer 
this  important  question.  First  of  all.  no 
naturalist  will  doubt  that  the  idea  of  a 
struggle  for  life  carried  on  through  organic 
nature  is  the  greatest  creneralization  of  our 
century.  Life  is  struggle  ;  and  in  that 
struggle  the  fittest  survive.  But  the  an- 
swers to  the  questions,  **  By  which  arms 
is  this  strugle  chiefly  carried  on  If"  and 
**Who  are  the  fittest  in  the  struggle  ?" 
will  widely  diflFer  according  to  the  impor- 
tance given  to  the  two  different  aspects  of 
the  struggle  :  the  direct  one,  for  /ood  and 
safety  among  separate  individuals,  and  the 
struggle  which  Darwin  described  as 
'*  metaphotical  " — the  struggle,  very  often 
collective,  against  adverse  circumstances. 
No  one  will  deny  that  there  is,  within  each 
species,  a  certain  amount  of  real  competi- 
tion for  food — at  least,  at  certain  periods. 
But  the  question  is,  whether  competition 
is  carried  on  to  the-  extent  admitted  by 
Dai  win,  or  even  by  Wallace  ;  and  whether 
this  competition  has  played,  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  part  as- 
signed to  it. 

The  idea  which  permeates  Darwin's 
work  is  certainly  one  of  real  competition 
going  on  within  each  animal  group  for 
food,  safety,  and  possibility  of  leaving  an 
offspring.  lie  often  speaks  of  regions  be- 
ing stocked  with  animal  life  to  their  full 
capacity,  and  from  that  overstocking  he 
infers  the  necessity  of  competition.  But 
when  we  look  in  his  work  for  real  proofs 
of  that  competition,  we  must  confess  that 
we  do  not  find  them  sufficiently  convinc- 
ing. If  we  refer  to  the  paragraph  entitled 
**  Struggle  for  Life  most  severe  between 

♦  L.  H.  Morgan,  The  American  Beaver,  1868, 
p.  272  ;  Descent  cf  Man,  oh.  iv. 


Individuals  and  Varieties  of  the  same 
Species,"  we  find  in  it  none  of  that  wealth 
of  proofs  and  illustrations  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  find  in  whatever  Darwin 
wrote.  The  struggle  between  individuals 
of  the  same  species  is  not  illustrated  under 
that  heading  by  even  one  single  instance  : 
it  is  taken  as  granted  ;  and  tne  competi- 
tion between  closely  allied  animal  species 
is  illustrated  by  but  five  examples,  out  of 
which  one,  at  least  (relating  to  the  two 
species  of  thrushes),  now  proves  to  be 
doubtful.*  But  when  we  look  for  more 
details  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
decrease  of  one  species  was  really  occa- 
sioned by  the  increase  of  the  other  spe- 
cies, Darwin,  with  his  usual  fairness,  tells 
us  : 

We  can  dimly  see  why  the  competition  should 
be  most  severe  between  allied  forms  which  fill 
nearly  the  same  place  in  nature  ;  bnt  prob- 
ably in  no  case  could  we  precisely  say  why 
one  species  has  been  victorious  over  another 
in  the  great  battle  of  life. 

As  to  Wallace,  who  quotes  the  same 
facts  under  a  slightly  modified  heading 
(**  Struggle  for  Life  between  closely-allied 
Animals  and  Plants  often  most  severe"), 
he  makes  the  following  remark  (italics  are 
mine),  which  gives  quite  another  aspect  to 
the  facts  above  quoted.     He  says  : 

*  One  species  of  swallow  is  said  to  have 
caused  the  decrease  of  another  swallow  species 
in  North  America  ;  the  recent  increase  of  the 
missel-thrush  in  Scotland  has  caused  the  de- 
crease of  the  Boug-thrush  ;  the  brown  rat  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  black  rat  in  Europe  ; 
in  Russia  the  small  cockroach  has  everywhere 
driven  before  it  its  greater  congener  ;  and  in 
Australia  the  imported  hive-bee  is  rapidly  ex- 
terminating the  small  stingless  bee.  Two 
other  cases,  bnt  relative  to  domesticated  ani- 
mals, are  mentioned  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. While  recalling  these  same  facts,  Mr. 
Wallace  remarks  in  a  foot-note  relative  to  the 
Scottish  thrushes:  '*Prof.  A.  Newton,  how. 
ever,  informs  me  that  these  species  do  not  in- 
terfere in  the  way  here  stated  "  {Darwinism, 
p.  34).  As  to  the  brown  rat,  it  is  known  that, 
owing  to  its  amphibian  habits,  it  usually  stays 
in  the  lower  parts  of  human  dwellings  (low 
cellars,  sewers,  etc.),  as  also  on  the  banks  of 
canals  and  rivers  ;  it  also  undertakes  distant 
migrations  in  numberless  bands.  The  black 
rat.  on  the  contrary,  prefers  staying  in  our 
dwellings  themselves,  under  the  floor,  as  well 
as  in  our  stables  and  bams.  It  thus  is  much 
more  exposed  to  be  exterminated  by  man  ; 
and  we  cannot  maintain,  with  any  approach 
to  certainty,  that  the  black  rat  is  being  either 
exterminated  or  starved  out  by  the  brown  rat 
and  not  by  man. 
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In  some  oases,  no  doubt,  there  is  actual  war 
between  the  two,  the  stronger  killing  the 
weaker  ;  but  this  is  by  no  nwans  necessary ^  and 
there  may  be  cases  in  which  the  weaker 
species,  physically,  may  prevail  by  its  power 
of  more  rapid  maltiplicatioo.  its  better  with, 
standing  vicissitudes  of  climate,  or  its  greater 
cunning  in  escaping  the  attacks  of  common 
enemies. 

In  such  cases  what  is  described  as  com- 
petition  may  be  no  competition  at  all. 
One  species  succumbs  not  because  it  is 
exterminated  or  starved  out  by  the  other 
species,  but  because  it  does  not  well  ac- 
commodate itself  to  new  conditions,  which 
the  other  does.  The  term  **  straggle  for 
life"  is  again  used  in  its  metapbori'^al 
senBe,  and  may  have  no  other.  As  to  the 
real  competition  between  individuals  of 
the  same  species,  wnich  is  illustrated  in  an- 
other place  by  the  cattle  of  South  America 
during  a  period  of  drought,  its  value  is  im- 
paired by  its  being  taken  from  among  do- 
mesticated animals.  Bisons  emigrate  in 
like  circumstances  in  order  to  avoid  com- 
petition. However  severe  the  struggle  be- 
tween plants — and  this  is  amply  proved— 
we  cannot  but  repeat  Wallace's  remark  to 
the  effect  that  **  plants  live  where  they 
can,"  while  animals  have,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  power  of  choice  of  their  abode. 
So  that  we  again  are  asking  ourselves.  To 
what  extent  does  competition  really  exist 
within  each  animal  species  ?  Upon  what 
is  the  assumption  based  ? 

The  chief  argument  as  known  is — to 
use  Professor  Geddes'  expression — the 
**  arithmetical  argument"  borrowed  from 
Malthus.*  But  this  argument  does  not 
prove  it  at  all.  We  might  as  well  take  a 
number  of  villages  in  South- East  Russia, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  enjoy  plenty  of 
food,  but  have  no  sanitary  accommodation 
of  any  kind  ;  and  se^^ing  that  for  the  last 
eighty  years  the  birth-rate  was  sixty  in  the 
thousand,  while  the  population  is  now 
what  it  was  eighty  years  ago,  we  might 
conclude  that  there  has  been  a  terrible 
competition  between  the  inhabitants.  But 
the  truth  is  that  from  year  to  year  the 

*  I  must  omit  here  the  discussion  of  the  in- 
direct argument,  which  might  be  derived 
from  the  supposed  extermination  of  the  vari- 
eties intermediate  between  two  species.  That 
discassion  would  bring  us  too  far,  the  more 
so  as  that  argument  touches  upon  one  of  the 
mo«t  contested  parts  of  the  Darwinian  theory 
— namely,  in  how  far  isolation  is  necessary 
for  the  appearance  of  new  species. 


population  remained  stationary,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  one-third  of  the  new- 
born died  before  reaching  their  sixth 
month  of  life  ;  one  half  died  within  the 
next  four  years,  and  out  of  each  hundred 
born,  only  seventeen  or  so  reached  the  age 
of  twenty.  The  newcomers  went  away  bo- 
fore  having  grown  to  be  competitors.  It 
is  evident  that  if  such  is  the  case  with  men, 
it  is  still  more  the  case  with  animals.  In 
the  feathered  world  the  destruction  of  the 
eggs  goes  on  on  such  a  tremendous  scale 
that  eggs  are  the  chief  food  of  several 
species  in  the  early  summer  ;  not  to  say  a 
word  of  the  storms,  the  inundations  which 
destroy  nests  by  the  million  in  America, 
and  the  sudden  changes  of  weather  which 
are  fatal  to  the  young  mammals.  Each 
storm,  each  inundation,  each  visit  of  a  rat 
to  a  bird's  nest,  each  sudden  change  of 
temperature,  take  away  those  competitors 
which  appear  so  terrible  in  theory. 

As  to  the  facts  of  an  extremely  rapid  in- 
crease of  horses  and  cattle  in  America,  of 
pigs  andl  rabbits  in  New  Zealand,  and  even 
of  wild  animals  imported  from  Europe 
(where  their  numbers  are  kept  down  by 
man,  not  by  competition),  they  rather 
seem  opposed  to  the  theory  of  over-popu- 
lation. If  horses  and  cattle  could  so  rap- 
idly multiply  in  America,  it  simply  shows 
that,  however  numberless  the  bisons  and 
other  ruminants  were  at  that  time  in  the 
New  World,  its  grass-eating  population 
was  far  below  what  the  prairies  could  main- 
tain. If  millions  of  intruders  have  found 
plenty  of  food  without  starving  out  the 
fomer  population  of  the  prairies,  we  must 
rather  conclude  that  the  Europeans  found 
a  want  of  grass-eaters  in  Ajnerica,  not  an 
excess.  And  we  have  good  reasons  to  be- 
lieve that  want  of  animal  population  is  the 
natural  state  of  things  all  over  the  world, 
with  but  a  few  temporary  exceptions  to 
the  rule.  The  actual  numbers  of  animals 
in  a  given  region  are  determined,  not  by 
the  highest  feeding  capacity  of  the  region, 
but  by  what  it  is  every  year  under  the 
most  unfavorable  conditions.  So  that,  for 
that  reason  alone,  competition  hardly  can 
be  a  normal  condition  ;  but  other  causes 
intervene  as  well  to  cut  down  the  animal 
population  below  even  that  low  standard. 
If  we  take  the  horses  and  cattle  which 
are  grazing  all  the  winter  through  in  the 
steppes  of  Transbaikalia,  we  find  them  very 
lean  and  exhausted  at  the  end  of  the  win* 
ter.     But  they  grow  exhausted  not  because 
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there  is  not  enoagh  food  for  all  of  them 
— the  grass  buried  under  a  thin  sheet  of 
snow  is  everywhere  in  abundance — but  be 
cause  of  the  difficulty  oi  getting  it  from 
beneath  the  snow,  and  this  difficulty  is  the 
same  for  all  horses  alike.  Besides,  days 
of  glazed  frost  are  common  in  early  f^pring, 
and  if  several  such  days  come  in  succession 
the  horses  grow  still  more  exhausted.  But 
then  comes  a  snowstorm,  wbich  compels 
the  already  weakened  animals  to  remain 
without  any  food  for  scveial  days,  and 
very  great  numbers  of  them  die.  The 
losses  during  the  spring  are  so  severe  that 
if  the  season  has  been  more  inclement  than 
usual  they  are  even  not  repaired  by  the 
new  breeds — the  more  so  as  all  horses  are 
exhausted,  and  the  young  foals  are  born 
in  a  weaker  condition.  The  numbers  of 
horses  and  cattle  thus  always  remain  be- 
neath  what  they  otherwise  might  be  ;  all 
the  year  round  there  is  food  for  five  or  ten 
times  as  many  animals,  and  yet  their  pop- 
ulation increases  extremely  slowly.  But 
as  soon  as  the  Buriate  owner  makes  ever 
so  small  a  provision  of  hay  in  the  steppe, 
and  throws  it  open  during  days  of  glazed 
frost,  or  heavier  snowfall,  he  immediately 
sees  the  increase  of  his  herd.  Almost  all 
free  grass- eating  animals  and  many  ro- 
dents in  Asia  and  America  being  in  very 
much  the  same  conditiont»,  we  can  safely 
say  that  their  numbers  are  not  kept 
down  by  competition  ;  that  at  no  time  of 
the  year  they  can  struggle  for  food,  and 
that  if  they  never  reach  anything  approach- 
ing to  over  population,  the  cause  is  in  the 
climate,  not  in  competition. 

The  importance  of  natural  checks  to 
over  multiplication,  and  especially  their 
bearing  upon  the  competition  hypothesis, 
seems  never  to  have  been  taken  into  due 
account.  The  checks,  or  rather  some  of 
them,  are  mentioned,  but  their  action  is 
seldom  studied  in  detail.  However,  if  we 
compare  the  action  of  the  natural  checks 
with  that  of  competition,  we  must  recog- 
nize at  once  that  the  latter  sustains  no  com- 
parison whatever  with  the  other  checks. 
Thus,  Mr.  Bates  mentions  the  really 
astounding  numbers  of  winged  ants  which 
a-e  destroyed  during  their  exodus.  The 
dead  or  half-dead  bodies  of  the  formica 
defuego  (Myrmica  scevissima)  which  had 
been  blown  into  the  river  during  a  gale 
'*  were  heaped  in  a  line  an  inch  or  two  in 
height  and  breadth,  the  line  continuing 
without  interruption  for  miles  at  the  edge 


of  the  water."*  Myriads  of  ants  are  thus 
destroyed  amidst  a  nature  which  might 
support  a  hundred  times  as  many  ants  as 
are  actually  living.  Dr.  Altnm,  aGeiman 
forester,  who  wrote  a  very  inteiesting  book 
about  animals  injurious  to  our  forests,  also 
gives  many  facts  showing  the  immense 
importance  of  natural  checks.  lie  says 
that  a  succession  of  gales  or  cold  and  damp 
weather  during  the  exodus  of  the  pine- 
moth  (Bombysr  pini)  destroy  it  to  incred- 
ible amounts,  and  during  the  spring  of 
1871  all  these  moths  disappeared  at  once, 
probably  killed  by  a  succession  of  cold 
nights.'!'  Many  like  examples  relative  to 
various  insects  could  ^e  quoted  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  Europe.  Dr.  Ahum  also 
mentions  the  bird-enemies  of  the  pine- 
moth,  and  the  immense  amounts  of  its  eggs 
destroyed  by  foxes  ;  but  he  adds  that  the 
parasitic  fungi  which  periodically  infest  it 
are  a  far  more  terrible  enemy  than  any 
bird,  because  they  destroy  the  moth  over 
very  large  areas  at  once.  As  to  various 
species  of  mice  (Mus  sylvaticus,  Arvicola 
arvaliSf  and  A,  agrestis),  the  same  author 
gives  a  long  list  of  their  enemies,  but  he 
remarks  :  **  However,  the  most  terrible 
enemies  of  mice  are  not  other  animals, 
but  such  suddt^n  changes  of  weather  as  oc- 
cilr  almost  every  year.**  Alternations  of 
frost  and  warm  weather  destroy  them  in 
numberless  quantities  ;  **  one  single  sudden 
change  can  reduce  thousands  of  mice  to  the 
number  of  a  few  individuals.*'  On  the 
other  side,  a  warm  winter,  or  a  winter  which 
gradually  steps  in,  make  them  multiply  in 
menacing  proportions,  notwithstanding 
every  enemy  ;  such  was  the  case  in  1876 
and  187 7.  J  Competition,  in  the  case  of 
mice,  thus  appears  a  quite  trifiing  factor 
when  compared  with  weather.  Other  facts 
to  the  same  effect  are  also  given  as  regards 
squirrels. 

On  the  other  side,  the  contagious  dis- 
eases which  continually  visit  most  animal 
species  destroy  them  in  such  numbers  that 
the  losses  often  cannot  be  repaired  for  many 
years,  even  with  the  most  rapidly  multiply- 
ing animals.  Thus,  some  sixty  years  ago, 
the  sousliks  suddenly  disappeared  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Sarepta,  in  South-Eastein 

*  TV  NaturcUist  on  the  River  Amazon8,  ii. 
85,  95,  69. 

f  Dr.  B.  Altnm,  Wddbeschddigungen  durch 
Thiere  und  CftgenmUtd  (Berlin.  1889),  pp  207 
seq. 

X  Dr.  B.  Altum,  ui  supra,  pp.  13  and  187. 
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Russia,  in  consequence  of  some  epidemics  ; 
and  for  years  no  sousliks  were  seen  in  that 
neighborhood.  It  took  many  years  before 
they  became  as  numerous  as  they  formerly 
were.* 

Like  facts,  all  tending  to  reduce  the  im- 
portance given  to  competition,  could  be 
produced  in  numbers.  Of  course,  i1  might 
be  replied,  in  Darwin's  words,  that  never- 
theless each  organic  being  *'  at  some  period 
of  its  life,  during  some,  season  of  the  year, 
during  each  generation  or  at  intervals,  has 
to  struggle  for  life  and  to  suffer  great  de- 
struction,'' and  that  the  fittest  survive  dur- 
ing such  periods  of  hard  struggle  for  life. 
But  if  the  evolution  of  the  animal  world 
were  based  exclusively,  or  even  chiefly, 
upon  the  survival  of  the  fittest  during  peri- 
ods of  calamities  ;  if  natural  selection  were 
limited  in  its  action  to  periods  of  excep- 
tional drought,  or  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature, or  inundations,  retrogression 
would  be  the  rule  in  the  animal  world. 
Those  who  survive  a  famine,  or  a  severe 
epidemic  of  cholera,  or  small-pox,  or 
diphtheria,  such  as  we  see  them  in  uncivi- 
lized countries,  are  neither  the  strongest, 
nor  the  healthiest,  nor  the  most  intelligent. 
No  progress  could  be  based  on  those  sur- 
vivals— the  less  so  as  all  survivors  usually 
come  out  of  the  ordeal  with  an  impaired 
health,  like  the  Transbai kalian  horses  just 
mentioned,  or  the  Arctic  crews,  or  the  gar- 
rison of  a  fortress  which  has  been  com- 
pelled to  live  for  a  few  months  on  half  ra- 
tions, and  comes  out  of  its  experience  with 
a  broken  health,  and  subsequently  shows  a 
quite  abnormal  mortality.  All  that  nat- 
ural selection  can  do  in  times  of  calamities 
is  to  spare  the  individuals  endowed  with 
the  greatest  endurance  for  privations  of  all 
kinds.  So  it  does  among  the  Siberian 
horses  and  cattle.  They  are  enduring  ; 
they  can  feed  upon  the  Polar  birch  in  case 
of  need  ;  they  resist  cold  and  hunger.  But 
no  Siberian  horse  is  capable  of  carrying 
half  the  weight  which  a  European  horse 
carries  with  ease  ;  no  Siberian  cow  gives 
half  the  amount  of  milk  given  by  a  Jersey 
cow,  and  no  tiatives  of  uncivilized  coun- 
tries can  bear  a  comparison  with  Euro- 
peans. They  may  better  endure  hunger 
and  cold,  but  their  physical  force  is  very 
far  below  that  of  a  well  fed  European,  and 
their  intellectual  progress  is  despairingly 

*  A.  Becker  in  the  BuUetin  de  la  Societe  dei 
NaiuraHites  de  Moscm,  188y,  p.  625. 


slow.  **  Evil  cannot  bo  productive  of 
good,"  as  Tchernyshevsky  wrote  of  late  in 
a  reraarkaWe  essav  upon  Darwinism.* 

Happily  enough,  competition  is  not  the 
rule  either  in  the  animal  world  or  in  man- 
kind. It  is  limited  among  animals  to  ex- 
ceptional periods,  and  natural  selection 
finds  better  fields  for  its  activity.  Better 
conditions  are  cieated  by  the  elimination 
of  competition  by  means  of  mutual  aid  and 
mutual  support.  In  the  great  strucgle  for 
life — for  the  greatest  possible  fulness  and 
intensity  of  life  with  the  least  waste  of  en- 
ergy— natural  selection  continually  seeks 
out  the  ways  precisely  for  avoiding  com- 
petition as  much  as  possible.  The  ants 
combine  in  nests  and  nations  ;  they  pile 
up  their  stores,  they  rear  their  cattle — and 
thus  avoid  competition  ;  and  natural  selec- 
tion picks  out  of  the  ants'  family  the  spe- 
cies which  know  best  how  to  avoid  com- 
petition, with  its  unavoidably  deleterious 
consequences.  Most  of  our  birds  slowly 
move  southward  as  the  winter  comes,  or 
gather  in  numberless  societies  and  under- 
take long  journeys — and  thus  ayoid  com- 
petition. Many  rodents  fall  asleep  when 
the  time  comes  that  competition  should  set 
in  ;  while  other  rodents  store  food  for  the 
winter,  and  gather  in  large  villages  for  ob- 
taining the  necessary  proteelt«>n  when  at 
work.  The  reindeer,  when  the  Hdhens  are 
dry  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  mi- 
grate toward  the  sea.  Buffaloes  cross  an 
immense  continent  in  order  to  find  plenty 
of  food.  And  the  beavers,  when  they 
grow  numerous  on  a  river,  divide  into  two 
parties,  and  go,  the  old  ones  down  the 
river,  and  the  young  ones  up  the  river — 
and  avoid  competition.  And  when  ani- 
mals can  neither  fall  asleep,  nor  migrate, 
nor  lay  in  stores,  nor  themselves  grow 
their  food  like  the  ants,  they  do  what  the 
titmouse  does,  and  what  Wallace  has  so 
charmingly  described  :  they  resort  to  new 
kinds  of  food — and  thus,  again,  avoid 
competition. 

**  Don't  compete  !  —  competition  is 
always  injurious  to  the  species,  and  you 
have  plenty  of  resources  to  avoid  it  !" 
That  is  the  tendency/  of  nature,  not  always 
realized  in  full,  but  always  present.  That 
is  the  watchword  which  comes  to  us  from 

♦  Busskaya  Mysl,  Sept.  1888  :  **  The  Theory 
of  Beneficenoy  of  Struggle  for  Life,  being  a 
Preface  to  various  Treatises  on  Botanies, 
Zoology,  and  Human  Life,*'  by  an  Old  Trans- 
formist. 
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the  bush,  the  forest^  the  river,  the  ocean. 
**  Therefore  combine — practice  mutual 
aid  !  That  is  the  surest  means  for  giving 
to  each  and  to  all  the  greatest  safety,  the 
best  guarantee  of  existence  and  progress, 
bodily,  intellectual,  and  moral."  That  is 
what  Nature  teaches  us  ;  and  that  is  what 
all  those  animals  which  have  attained  the 


highest  position  in  their  respective  classes 
have  done.  That  is  also  what  man — the 
most  primitive  man — has  been  doing  ;  and 
that  is  why  man  has  reached  the  position 
upon  which  we  stand  now,  as  we  shall  see 
in  a  subsequent  paper  devoted  to  mutual 
aid  in  human  societies. — Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. 


»♦• 


STANLEY  AND  EMIN  PASHA. 


BT    DR.  CARL   PETERS. 


It  is  my  intention  to  bring  before  the 
British  public  some  facts  regarding  the  re- 
lations of  Mr.  Henry  Stanley  to  Emin 
Pasha.  In  the  controversy  which  has 
arisen  with  reference  to  this  subject,  the 
old  motto,,  *'  audiatur  et  altera  pars" 
should  be  applied  ; — ^the  more  so,  as  many 
charges  have  been  brought  against  Emin 
Pasha  which  he  cannot  contradict  or  refute 
because  he  is  absent. 

The  accusation  of  being  partial  cannot 
certainly  be  raised  against  me.  I  have 
ever  been  as  much  a  sincere  admirer  of  the 
explorer  of  the  Congo  river  as  of  the  man 
who,  under  Gordon,  organized  the  equa- 
torial province  of  Egypt,  and  alone  resisted 
successfully  for  years  the  advance  of 
Mahdism.  But  I  know  that  the  English 
public  will  care  to  hear  Emin  Pasha  speak 
for  himself  rather  than  come  to  conclu- 
sions unfair  or  even  unjust. 

What  I  am  about  to  publish  now  was 
told  mo  at  Mpwapwa  by  Emin  Pasha  him- 
self, with  the  understanding  that  I  should 
be  permitted  to  publish  it. 

According  to  what  Emin  told  me,  the 
first  time  Stanley  arrived  the  Mwata  Nzige, 
he  was  in  an  almost  ruined  condition. 
Emin  thought  that  Stanley  would  not  have 
been  able  to  return  if  be  had  not  given 
him  food  and  help.  Naturally  I  am  un- 
able to  endorse  or  refute  this  opinion. 
According  to  my  views  existence  in  Africa 
depends  not  so  much  on  exterior  resource, 
as  on  personal  resource,  and  in  the  latter 
kind  Mr.  Stanley  has  ne^er  been  wanting. 
His  capacity  of  finding  expedients  of  all 
kinds  was  fully  acknowledged  by  Emin 
Pasha,  and  his  presence  of  mind,  his  reso- 
lution, had  made  on  him  a  deep  impres- 
sion. 

When    Stanley    arrived    at  the   Mwata 
Nzige  for  the  second  time,  he  at  once  an- 
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noimced  to  the  Pasha  that  he  had  with 
him  orders  from  the  Khedive  to  evacuate 
the  equatorial  province.  The  Khedive,  he 
said,  wished  to  give  up  the  whole  Soudan, 
and  could  not  allow  any  longer  that  one  of 
his  Governors  should  maintain  himself  on 
the  Upper  Nile.  This  communication  of 
Stanley  cannot  fail  to  appear  strange  ; — 
the  more  so  that  it  was  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  interests  of  civilization  and  European 
politics,  the  only  motives  which  had 
ostensibly  led  to  Stanley's  expedition. 
Stanley,  by  making  himself  the  carrier  of 
a  message  doing  away  with  all  the  woik  of 
civilization  on  the  Upoer  Nile,  was  work» 
ing  for  barbarism  in  general,,  and  for 
Mahdism  in  particular.  If  it  was  intended 
to  open  up  Central  Africa  to  European 
civilization,  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to 
strengthen  Emin's  position  in  Equatoria, 
not  to  abolish  it.  What  interest  could 
Europe,  and  especially  England,  have  in 
removing  this  last  stronghold  of  a  higher 
civilization  ? 

The  Emin  Pasha  Relief  Expedition  had 
been  organized  in  Europe,  not  so  much  in 
order  to  save  the  person  of  Emin  as  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  bearer  of  European 
civili2ation  and  culture,  and  political  influ- 
ence on  the  Upper  Nile. 

I  must  say  that  in  this  proposition  of 
Stanley,  as  made  to  Emin,  there  is  some- 
thing quite  unintelligible  ;  nor  can  I  help 
thinking  that  it  was  made  for  the  purpose 
only  of  rendering  Emin  Pasha  more  willing 
to  accept  the  propositions  to  be  made  after- 
ward. After  having  given  up  the  political 
position  lawfully  occupied  by  him  up  to 
the  time  of  Stanley's  arrival,  Emin  might 
be  expected  to  receive  the  proposition  of 
a  new  political  basis  to  work  from.  To 
impress  him  more  strongly,  Stanley  made 
him  understand  that  he  had  instructions  to 
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carry  out  the  Khedive's  orders  in  the  last 
resort  by  force. 

Now  let  us  attempt  to  understand  i^m in 's 
position.  For  years  his  people  had  been 
informed  that  the  whites  were  going  to  re- 
lieve him,  and  now  that  this  expedition  of 
Europeans  had  come  at  last,  how  could  he 
dare  to  fight  them  without  utterly  denying 
the  moral  principles  on  which  he  had  based 
his  policy.  So  it  came  that  he  was  forced 
to  try  to  compromise  with  Stanley  ;  and 
all  tair-minded  people  wifl  grant  that,  un- 
der the  circumstances^  even  the  boldest  and 
most  inconsiderate  could  not  have  afifotded 
to  take  any  other  course  than  the  one 
taken  by  Em  in. 

After  several  days  (said  Emin),  ^'  while 
I  was  considering  Stanley's  first  proposi- 
tion, he  surprised  me  with  a  second  one. 
It  was  just  the  reverse  of  the  first  one,  but 
that  did  not  prevent  Stanley  from  bringing 
along  both  of  them  in  his  pocket. ' '     In  the 
name  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians  Stanley 
requested  Emin  not  to  obey  the  Khedive's 
orders,  not  to  evacuate  Equatoria,  but  to 
hoist  there  the  flag   of   the  Congo  Free 
State.     If  he  would  do  so,  the  king  would 
make  him  his  Governor-general  for  that  dis- 
trict, and  would  grant  him  one  thousand 
pounds  per  month  for  the  expenses  of  the 
administration    of   the   district.       As  to 
Emin's  per:ional  interest,  he  was  asked  to 
name  his  fi<i:ure,  and  was  told  in  advance 
that  it  would  be  granted.     But  Stanley, 
said  Emin,  very  soon  afterward  told  me 
that  he  did  not  advise  me  to  accept  that 
proposition.     The  Congo  Free  Slate,  he 
said,  was  in  a  bad  state  of  confusion,  and 
Emin  could  plainly  see  how  he,  Stanley, 
had  been  treated  by  the  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians.    It  was  only  several  days  later  that 
Stanley  came  out  with  his  real  plan,  the 
third  proposition,  which  again  stood  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  two  former  ones. 
In  the  name  of  the  British  East  African 
Company  he  proposed  to  Emin  to  go  round 
the  Victoria  Nyanza  to  its  north-east  cor- 
ner, to  Kavirondo.     There  Emin  was  to  be 
established  on  an  island,  and  left  to  fortify 
his  position.     Stanley  would  then  hurry  to 
the  coast,  and  go  to  Mombasa  to  raise  am- 
munition   and   troops    for   Emin.       The 
British  East  African  Company  was  to  take 
the  whole  Army  of  Emin  into  its  service, 
every  man  with  the  rank  and  pay  he  pos- 
sessed while  under  Egyptian  rule.     Emin 
Pasha  was  to  be  Governor  under  the  Com- 
pany of  all  lands  on  the  Upper  Nile.     As 


for  his  salary,  that  was  to  he  settled  by 
him  with  the  Company.  Stanley  brought 
forward  a  contract  with  that  Company, 
stamped  and  sealed  in  London,  and  only 
needing  Emin' s  signature  to  make  it  per- 
fect. Finally,  £3000  was  agreed  upon  as 
the  salary. 

The  troops  which  Stanley  was  to  bring 
back  from  Mombasa  were  to  restore  the 
Christians  to  Uganda  under  the  leadership 
of  Emin,  fight  Unyoro,  and  then  reoccupy 
Emin's  old  province  :  all  this  to  be 
achieved  in  the  name  of  the  British  East 
African  Company.  Stanley,  after  having 
brought  up  these  auxiliary  troops  for  Emin, 
was  then  to  withdraw  and  go  off  to  Eng- 
land. 

Of  course,  the  pliability  of  Stanley,  who 
was  himself  the  bearer  of  three  messages  or 
propositions  whereof  any  one,  by  its  na- 
ture, excluded  the  possibility  of  even  con- 
sidering the  other  two,  was  somewhat  con- 
fusing ;  but  however  that  might  be,  Emin 
Pasha,  with  a  heavy  heart  and  under  the 
force  of  circumstances,  made  up  his  mind 
to  accept  the  third  offer. 

Then  a  part  of  his  people,  who  would 
not  qnit  their  homes  on  the  Nile  which  had 
become  dear  to  them,  mutinied,  and  re- 
fused to  proceed.  Stanlpy  and  Ennin 
Pasha,  however,  left  the  district  and  ad- 
vanced on  the  west  side  of  the  lake.  When 
camping  at  Busagala,  west-south-west  of 
Uganda,  they  received  the  messengers  of 
the  Christian  King  Mwanga,  imploring 
their  help  against  the  Arab  party.  The 
chief  of  this  Uganda  mission  was  a  certain 
Marco,  who  later  spent  two  months  in  my 
camp  and  in  my  immediate  neighborhood, 
and  to  whom  I  owe  several  details  regard- 
ing Stanley's  departure.  Stanley  refused 
to  help  the  Christians,  remarking  ^*  that 
he  was  too  weak  for  such  an  undertaking.'* 
It  was  then  that  Emin  Pasha  offered  to  go 
to  Uganda  alone  with  his  own  people,  if 
Stanley  would  permit  it.  But  Stanley  had 
Emin  Pasha  put  under  watch,  and  threat- 
ened to  proceed  against  him  by  force 
should  he  attempt  to  carry  out  that  idea. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  Stanley's  expe- 
dition passed  by  Uganda  without  entering 
it,  and  missed  the  right  moment  for  bring- 
ing that  country  peacefully  under  English 
influence,  just  as  Mr.  Jackson  a  little  later 
lost  his  chance  while  do  was  on  the  east 
side  of  the  lake  at  Kavirondo.  Both  lead- 
ers, Stanley  as  well  as  Jackson,  failed  to 
enter  Uganda  at  the  right   moment,  be- 
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canse  they  over-estimated  the  danger  of 
each  a  venture,  and  so  it  happened  that  I, 
with  fifty  men  only,  having  left  the  coast 
two  yeaisanda  half  later  than  Stanley  and 
eight  months  later  than  Jackson,  was  the 
first  on  the  spot. 

As  for  Stanley,  having  reached  the  south 
end  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  at  Usumbiro^ 
he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  carry 
out  the  promise  held  out  to  Erain — viz.,  to 
bring  him  around  the  east  coast  of  the  lake 
to  Kaviroudo,  and  establish  him  there  as 
a^eed.  He  suddenly  declared  himself  un- 
able to  do  80  without  an  express  order  of 
the  Queen  of  England.  £min  understood 
then  that  he  had  been  taken  out  of  his  own 
country  under  pretences  or  promises  not  to 
be  realized  afterward.  He  had  lost  what 
he  possessed,  and  now  was  forced,  against 
his  inclination,  to  accompany  Stanley  to 
the  coast.  As  a  matter  of  course  cordial 
relations  could  not  exist  between  the  two 
parties  under  such  circumstances. 

I  shall  not  personally  take  part  against 
Stanley,  but  in  the  interest  of  truth  I  must 
add  that  what  I  heard  about  Statiley's  per- 
sonal behavior,  not  from  Em  in,  but  trom 
the  missionanes  on  the  Nyanza,  could  not 
diminish  the  naturally  bad  feeling  between 
thei  two  parties.  One  day  two  Catholic 
missionaries  came  from  Ukumbi  to 
XJsumbiro  to  pay  their  respects  to  Em  in. 
They  found  the  whole  party  at  dinner, 
Stanley  at  the  head  of  the  table,  with  a 
half  bottle  of  wine  and  served  in  European 
fashion,  but  all  others  at  the  same  table 
without  wine  and  living  on  negro  fare. 
Such  a  glimpse  of  the  social  intercourse 
among  the  members   of  the   expedition 


speaks  volumes,  and  it  would  be  perfectly 
useless  for  me  to  add  a  single  word.  I  am 
not  at  all  surprised  that  Stanley  should 
speak  contemptuously  of  Emin  Pasha. 
The  two  men  were  too  different  to  under- 
stand one  another.  I  believe  Stanley  lacks 
the  organ  necessary  to  appreciate  a  delicate 
and  sensitive  character  like  that  of  Emin 
Pasha,  just  as  a  man  with  a  bad  cold  is  un- 
able  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  a  field  of  roses, 
but  the  beauty  exists  nevertheless.  To  me 
Emin  Pasha  appears  as  a  model  in  the 
faithful  performtfnce  of  duty,  the  serious- 
ness of  his  scientific  labors  and  his  moral 
tact.  The  fact  of  his  not  caring  to  go  to 
Europe,  to  be  feasted  and  honored  like 
others,  is  proof  enough  of  genuine  mod- 
esty and  candor  of  principle,  as  is  also  the 
fact  that  he  refrained  from  taking  £3000 
to  enter  the  British  service,  not,  however, 
mainly  from  national  feelings,  for  he  had 
been  willing  to  take  service  with  the 
British,  but  because  his  innermost  feelings 
had  been  hurt  by  Stanley's  behavior 
toward  him. 

Highly  as  I  estimate  Emin' s  character,  1 
am  glad  to  think  that  herein  I  agree  witl^ 
the  Englisiiman  Gordon,  who  entrusted  him 
witn  his  difficult  post  on  the  Upper  Nile  ; 
also  with  the  Englishman,  Dr.  Felkin,  who 
has  praised  Emin  for  his  high  administra-r 
tive  qualities,  and  his  very  noble  principles* 

I  feel  certain  that,  after  so  many  mis- 
representations and  suspicions  thrown  on 
him,  the  truth  regarding  Emin*s  character 
cannot  fail  to  get  known,  and  if  these  lines 
should  in  any  way  serve  to  bring  this  about 
they  will  achieve  all  they  are  intended  for. 
—extemporary  Review. 
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A  FEW  days  ago,  there  took  place  a 
wedding,  in  itself  not  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence in  London,  nor  one  that  would  be 
likely  to  excite  much  interest ;  but  in  this 
particular  case,  though  neither  bridegroom 
nor  bride  was  very  well  known  to  the  world 
at  large,  there  would  appear  to  have  been 
present  such  a  formidable  number  of  fash- 
ionable guests,  that  it  was  only  with  a  feel- 
ing of  mild  surprise  that  one  found  the 
most  important  daily  paper  devoting  half- 
a-column  to  their  names  and  titles.  The 
wonder,  however,  grew  considerably  when 
it  was  found  that  several  other  papers  had 


devoted  an  equal  portion  of  their  space  to 
recording  this  interesting  event ;  but  when 
it  was  seen  that  the  most  popular,  the  most 
democratic^  the  most  scornfully  Radical 
journals  of  all  had  given  the  longest  and 
most  detailed  accounts  of  it,  astonishment 
passed  all  bounds.  Can  it  really  be  a  fact, 
then,  that  these  dry  and  uninteresting  lists 
of  mere  names,  these  unintelligible  de* 
scriptions  of  dresses,  these  inventories  of 
jewellers'  shops  that  represent  the  wed- 
ding-presents, are  inserted,  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few  people  concerned,  but 
as  a  matter  of  absorbing  interest  to  the 
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lualtitudinous  public  ?  Do  they  really  care 
to  learn  that  a  bride  whom  they  have  never 
aecn  or  heard  of,  was  draped  in  shrimp- 
colored  cr^pe  de  Chine,  garniture  de  Oelee 
(TAspic^  and  wore  a  tiara  of  sapphires  and 
emeralds,  the  gift  of  the  bridegroom  ;  or 
that  she  went  away  in  a  dainty  confection 
of  sky-blue  plushy  decorated  with  choux  au 
natureU  It  would  seem  that  they  do 
care  very  much  indeed,  for  the  wider  cir- 
culation of  the  paper  and  the  more  popular 
the  class  of  its  readers,  the  more  full  and 
accurate  is  its  account  of  ^uch  details. 

There  is  a  daily  paper,  which   we  will 
call  the  Morning  Tatler  for  want  of  a  bet- 
ter name,  that  is  largely  devoted  to  the 
dissemination  of    fashionable  intelligence 
of  this  kind,  and  is  published  at  the  mod- 
erate  price   of   one   penny.      It  was  not 
always  so  cheap  ;  once  it  cost  threepence, 
a  price  that,  considering  the  very  limited 
number  of  people  who  could  possibly  be  ex- 
pected to  take  an  interest  in  such  matters, 
could  hardly  be  called  excessive.     But  the 
proprietor   of  that   paper  is  a  man   who 
knows  his  British  public  well  ;    without 
changing  the  character  of  the  paper  in  the 
least,  he  simply  published  it  at  the  popu- 
lar price  of  one  penny,  and  straightway  the 
outside  world  bought  it  eagerly,  its  circu- 
lation increased  tenfold,  and  a  fortune  fell 
into  his  lap.     He  did  know  his  public, 
and  what  it  wanted  ;  but  surely  his  knowl- 
edge was  of  a  melancholy  kind.     For  what 
is  there  more  melancholy  than  the  reflec- 
tion that  the  lives  of  the  great  mass  of 
people  are  so  empty,  so  utterly  devoid  of 
interest,    that    they   are   driven    to    find 
amusement  in  reading  of   the  lives   of  a 
select  few,  of  interests  that  they  cannot 
understand,  and  of  pleasures  that  they  can- 
not share  ?     There  are  few  sights  more 
pathetic  than  one  which  may  often  be  seen 
in  the  big  London  squares.     Inside  the 
garden,  a  few  well- fed,  well-dressed  chil- 
dren,   laughing,    shouting,    chasing    each 
other,  playing  at  hide-and-seek,  and  any 
tuch  games  as  can  be  invented  by  childish 
imaginations   and    are   dear    to    childish 
hearts  ;  and  outside  in  the  road,  a  number 
of  poorly  clad  little  mortals,  pressing  their 
grimy  little  faces  between  the  grimier  rail- 
insrs,  having  no  heart  to  play  themselves, 
but  filled  with  a  consuming  wonder  and 
envy  of  the  joy  and  gaiety  that  they  see 
within.     There  is  nothing  to  prevent  their 
playing  together  also  ;  the  iron  railings  are 
but  an  imaginary   barrier/  for  the  scene 


would  not  be  altered  if  it  took  place  in  a 
public  park  that  was  common  to  all.     It 
is  simply  that  the  Mght  of  that  brighter 
and  more  light-hearted   play  has  robbed 
them  of  all  pleasure  in  their  own  ;  they 
can  only  wistfully  watch  and  wonder,  coq- 
trasting  with  a  dull  feeling  of  envy  the 
dullness  of  their  own  little  lives  and  the 
brightness  of  others*.     And  somehow,  it 
seems  to  us  as  if  that  feeling,  engendered 
in  childhood,  is  carried  by  most  of  them  all 
through  life,  and  the  attitude  of  lookers- 
on  at  the  games  of  a  fortunate  few  is  the 
one  that  they  have  adopted  then  and  for 
always.     The  old  Proven9al    proverb   of 
'*  Joy  in  the  streets  and  sorrow  in  the 
house,'*  may   be   changed    with   us   into 
^^  Joy    in   the    house    and    envy   in   the 
streets," — not  a  malicious  nor  an  angry 
envy,  but  a   dull    wonder  that   patiently 
waits  and  watches  and  goes  away  unsatis- 
fied.    Outside  the  house,   they  stand  in 
thick  ranks  upon  the  pavement  to  watch 
the  guests  that  come  and  go  from  the  en- 
teitainment  to  which  they  themselves  are 
not  bidden  ;  outside  the  church,  the  wed- 
ding party  struggles  through    crowds  of 
these   same    idle  and  listless  sightseers  ; 
outside   the   Row,  they   stand   for  hours 
looking  at  the   horses   and  carriages  that 
pass,  gazing  with  a  vacant  stare  that  shows 
neither  pleasure  nor  any  other  emotion, 
always  on  the  outside,  always  looking  on 
at  amusements  in  which  they  do  not  par- 
take.    Their  attitude  is  much  the  same  as 
that  of  the  children  outside  the  Square  rail- 
ings.    Five  centuries  do  not  seem  to  have 
removed  the  reproach  of  Froissart,  that  the 
English    people   are    wont   to   take   their 
pleasures  moult  tristement ;  for  few  forms 
of  pleasure  can  be  much  more  dull  and  sad 
than  looking  on  at  amusements  in  which 
one  cannot  join.     But  what  a  Barmecide's 
feast  must  be  the  perusal  of  a  paper  which 
records  all  these  entertainments  !     There 
is  little  wonder  that  an  appetite  for  these 
records,  if  such  an  appetite  exists,  should 
go  on  increasing,  since  it  is  hardly  likely 
to  be  surfeited  with  so  unsatisfying  a  fare. 
And,  indeed,  the  existence  of  this  appetite 
is  beyond  a  doubt ;  not  only  are  the  news- 
papers  that   are    most   po[fular   with  the 
masses  full  of  fashionable  intelligence  and 
the  doings  of  society,  but  the  novels  in 
which  they  chiedy  delight  are  those  that 
are  occupied  with  the  same  theme.    Thack- 
eray's production  of  '*  Lords  and  Live- 
ries,*'   by   the   author   of    '*  Dukes  and 
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D^jeiiners,"  is  but  a  faint  and  feeble  imi- 
tation of  the  kind  of  story  that  finds  a 
place  in  a  journal  that  announces  itself  to 
be  written  for  the  people  by  the  people. 
Wealth  and  titles  are  distributed  among 
the  characters  with  a  lavish  hand  by  an 
anthor  who  also  rejoices  in  making  his 
heroes  and  heroines  nil  supremely  beautiful, 
and  supremely  virtuous  or  villainous,  as  the 
CA^e  may  be.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his 
readers  do  not  put  too  gieat  faith  in  these 
presentments,  otherwise  they  would  have 
fair  reason  to  regard  the  aristocracy  as 
made  of  strange  and  inhuman  monst^is. 
As  to  the  cause  of  this  curious  attraction 
that  is  exercised  Ly  a  small  portion  of  so- 
ciety over  the  imagination  of  the  rest,  we 
can  only  fall  back  upon  the  one  already 
suggested, — namely,  that  the  lives  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  arc  to  theirselves 
so  dull,  so  unpicturesque,  and  so  devoid  of 
romance  and  interest,  that  they  get  no 
pleasure  from  contemplating  them,  and 
despair  of  improving  them.  And  why 
this  should  be  so  it  is  beyond  our  power 
to  suggest ;  perhaps  it  is  a  matter  of  tem- 
perament, an  unchangeable  phase  of  the 
English  character,  or  perhaps  it  is  that  the 
Puritanism  from  which  the  upper  classes 
rebounded  so  quickly,  really  succeeded  in 
crushing  the  gaiety  and  stiAing  the  merri- 
ment of  the  bulk  of  the  population. 

In  the  last  number  of  a  weekly  paper  of 
democratic  principles,  a  paper  in  which  the 
doings  of  the  aristocracy  are  recorded  for 
admiration  upon  one  sheet,  while  its  vices 
are  lashed  on  another — a  proceeding,  by- 
the-way,  which  at  least  contains  an  ele- 
ment of  impartiality — there  appeared  an 
article  which  made  very  severe  reflections 
upon  the  unequal  distribution  of  pleasure 
and  amusement  in  this  country, — a  very 
able  and  a  very  well- written  article,  but, 
as  it  seemed  to  us  at  least,  a  rather  illogi- 
cal and  wrong-headed  one.  The  main 
contention  was  to  the  effect  that  a  small 
portion  of  the  community  amused  itself 
too  much,  and  the  rest  amused  itself  too 
little.  That  might  or  might  not  be  en- 
tirely true  ;  but  certainly  the  later  state- 
ment was  true.  But  the  writer  went  fur- 
ther yet,  and  stated  that  the  rest  of  the 
community  could  not  amuse  itself  enough 
because  that  small  portion  amused  itself 
too  much.  That,  to  characterize  it  mildly, 
is  simple  nonsense.  It  is  to  suppose  that 
a  certain  and  limited  amount  of  amusement 
has  been  thrown  into  the   world  to   be 


scrambled  for,  and  that  the  upper  classes 
have  grabbed  more  than  their  fair  share. 
Ridiculous  though  thin  supposition  is,  it 
seems  to  have  taken  a  strong  hold  on  the 
imaginations  of  the  working  classes.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  believe,  the  laboring 
mai  has  just  as  much  leisure  at  his  disposal 
as  the  hard*  working  professional  man,  and, 
as  leisure  is  almost  the  only  condition  by 
which  amusement  is  limited,  he  has  just 
as  much  opportunity  for  amusement. 
That  he  does  not  profit  by  it,  is  eniirely 
his  own  fault  ;  and  if  his  life  in  conse- 
quence is  dull  and  monotonous,  he  has 
only  himself  to  blame.  For  what  does  the 
man  want  ?  He  is  not  a  baby,  that  has  to 
be  fed  with  pleasure  as  with  a  spoon.  It 
is  hard  to  believe  that  the  **  poor  working 
roan,"  as  be  loves  to  describe  himself,  is 
quite  so  poor-spirited  a  creature,  quite  so 
devoid  of  will  and  initiative,  that  he  can- 
not amuso  himself.  Nevertheless,  that 
seems  to  be  the  main  idea  enteitained  by 
himself  and  his  friends,  that  the  only  pos- 
sible pleasures  and  amusements  in  this 
world  have  been  wickedly  monopolized  by 
the  wealthier  classes,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  left  for  him  but  to  look  on  from 
the  outside,  no  other  interest  but  to  watch 
others  at  play.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that 
he  does  not  know  how  to  amuse  himself 
better,  for,  as  the  writer  of  that  article 
justly  remarked,  the  measure  of  enjoyment 
is  largely  dependent  upon  the  amount  of 
labor  or  pain  by  which  it  is  preceded,  and, 
consequently,  a  hard- working  man  has  a 
greater  capacity  for  enjoyment  than  any 
other.  We  believe  that  there  are  people 
who  have  undertaken  the  charitable  task 
of  teaching  the  East-End  Londoner  how  to 
enjoy  himself.  Probably  there  is  no 
other  country  in  the  woild — certainly  no 
other  that  we  have  ever  heard  of — in  which 
such  a  lesson  would  be  necessary. 

For  what  other  European  nation  is  there 
in  which  the  lower  classes  are  content  to 
trail  behind  the  lead  of  a  fashionable  few, 
like  the  draggled  tail  of  a  kite  ?  to  inherit 
their  cast-ofF  clothes  and  finery,  and  to  copj 
humbly  their  folly  and  extravagance  ?  The 
sturdy  independence  of  the  Continental 
peasant  which  causes  him  to  cling  to  hia 
own  dress,  as  better  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  his  life,  and  infinitely  more  com- 
fortable and  picturesque  than  that  of  his 
wealthier  neighbors,  causes  him  also  to 
cling  to  his  own  distinctive  customs  and 
amusements,  to  make  his  own  music,   to 
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Bing  his  own  songs,  and  dance  his  own 
dances.  It  in  good  to  hear  a  sturdy  Bre- 
ton express  his  contempt  for  the  hourgeoit 
broadcloth  or  Parisian  finery.  The  En- 
glishman, on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be- 
lieve that  he  is  as  good  as  his  neighbor 
unless  he  is  dressed  in  the  same  manner  ; 
to  wear  any  distinctive  dress  seems  to  him 
a  degradation.  As  for  dancing,  if  he  were 
dependent  on  his  own  piping  he  would 
never  dance  at  all.  In  other  countries,  the 
national  and  characteristic  games  are  the 
property  of  the  people,  and  are  played  by 
the  people  ;  in  England,  the  national  game 
is  played   by  the   upper  x  class,  while   the 


people  look  on.  As  far  as  their  pleasures 
and  amusements  go,  they  seem  to  h^ 
utterly  dependent,  utterly  incapable  of  com- 
bining to  amuse  themselves  ;  and  the  ex- 
ceeding dullness  of  their  daily  life  is  be- 
yond doubt  in  a  great  measure  the  cause 
of  their  curiosity  as  to  the  lives  of  others. 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  ordinary  Erglish- 
man  dearly  loves  a  Lord,  and  to  talk  of 
the  innate  snobbishness  of  the  English 
character  that  is  prone  to  worship  wealth, 
titles,  and  finery  ;  but  that  worship  must 
have  some  further  cause.  It  is  the  dull- 
ness of  Democracy  that  makes  it  cling  to 
the  skirts  of  Fashion. — Spectator, 
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THB  AQB  OF  CHAUCBB. 

Am  Attkmpt  Towabd  a  Histoby  of  English 
LiTERATUBB.  By  Henry  Morley,  LL.D., 
Etueriius  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  at  University  College,  Lon- 
don. Volume  V.  The  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury. In  two  Books  :  Book  IL  14  ew  York  : 
Casaell  db  Company,  Limited. 

Professor  Morley  is  carrying  on  his  great 
work  with  commendable  industry  and  pa- 
tience. To  write  a  hintory  of  English  litera- 
ture on  the  lines  he  has  set,  which  involve  so 
mach  detail  and  go  much  farther  than  any 
wealth  of  brilliant  and  picturesque  generaliza- 
tion in  giving  a  clear  notion  of  the  evolution 
of  literary  forms,  is  the  work  of  a  lifetime. 
The  first  volume  treated  of  the  beginnings  up 
to  the  time  of  Beowulf,  the  next  treated  the 
subject  from  Caedmon  to  the  Conquest,  the 
third  discussed  that  rich  bat  primitive  tittle 
of  the  mental  soil  which  culminated  in  the 
formation  of  the  English  language  as  the  organ 
of  national  thought,  and  the  fourth  related  to 
those  conditions  which  produced  Chaucer,  the 
first  of  the  great  English  poets,  and  who  in- 
deed founded  our  literature.  The  present 
Tolume  occupies  itself  mostly  with  Chaucer 
as  a  study  in  detail,  and  it  need  hardly  be 
said  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  if  not 
actually  the  most  important  of  the  volumes  so 
far  published.  Chaucer  was  the  morning  star 
of  English  letters,  and  alt  cultivated  men  and 
women  still  take  delight  in  his  fresh  and  vig- 
orous genius,  or  would  easily  do  so  after  mas- 
tering the  slight  difficulties  of  old  English. 


Untrammelled  by  form,  and  yet  with  a  keen 
sense  of  form,  this  delightful  '*  clerke"  of  the 
Third  Edward's  time.  The  earlier  pages  up 
to  the  sixth  chapter  are  devoted  to  an  exami- 
nation of  a  concurrent  movement  of  religious 
reform  that  centred  in  the  personality  of 
Wyclif,  and  which  was  a  powerful  element  in 
the  national  development  that  found  its  liter- 
ary and  poetic  mouthpiece  in  Chaucer.  Eng- 
land had  been  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest 
impatient  of  the  yoke  which  the  Papacy  so 
sedulously  strove  to  lay  on  the  necks  of  the 
nations.  The  Great  Conqueror,  his  son,  Henry 
Beauclerk,  Henry  IL,  Edward  I.,  and  his 
grandson,  the  Third  Edward,  had  all  signalized 
themselves  by  their  resistance  to  the  claims 
of  the  Hierarchy,  and  their  people,  barons  and 
commons,  had  loyally  stood  at  the  back  of 
their  stout-hearted  kings.  Wyclif,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  outspoken  rebels,  who  preceded 
and  led  up  to  the  Beformation,  the  first  trans- 
lator of  the  Bible  into  English,  was  the  re- 
ligions mouthpiece  of  that  great  revolution 
which  was  working  deeply  in  the  minds  of 
the  people.  Englishmen  had  learned  to  be 
independent  of  mental  shackles  to  a  degree 
unequalled  in  contemporary  Europe.  The 
freedom  and  boldness  which  have  always 
marked  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  life  were  unmistakably  dis- 
played in  the  Englishmen  of  Chaucer's  time. 
For  example,  in  no  other  European  nation  of 
that  period  would  satire  have  dared  so  openly 
to  attack  the  abuses  of  the  Church,  as  was 
evinced  in  the  rude  and  trenchant  poems 
prior  to  this  period,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
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lower  olasses  ;  and  the  gleeman,  who  in  the 
baronial  hall  foand  it  to  his  aooonnt  to  recite 
the  feats  of  love  and  war,  when  benighted  in 
the  yeoman's  cottage  never  failed  to  delight 
his  hearers  by  hin  attacks  on  monks  and  friars. 
The  same  consensus  of  forces  that  worked 
on  one  side  of  Euglish  character  to  produce 
a  Wyclif,  in  another  produced  a  Chaucer. 
How  warmly  Chaucer  sympathized  with  the 
protests  against  Papal  aggression  and  sacer- 
dotal corruption  we  do  not  need  to  emphasize 
to  any  readers  of  his  works.  Yet  Chancer, 
bold  and  independent  as  he  was,  in  virtue  of 
his  poetic  sensibilities  had  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  those  things  which  enter  into  the 
splendor  of  ritual  and  the  sensuous  beauty  of 
externals.  Church  reform  was  as  much  an 
outcome  of  the  age  in  England  as  the  well- 
spring  of  poetic  fancy  which  spread  to  the 
different  countries  of  Europe  as  a  result  of 
the  Italian  Benaissance. 

Professor  Morley,  in  summing  up  the  spirit 
of  Chaucer,  says  :  *'  Of  Chaucer's  there  i«  not  a 
thought  colored  by  prejadice  or  passion.  He 
paints  in  his  chief  work  character  in  all  its 
variety,  without  once  giving  us  under  some 
other  name  a  covert  reproduction  of  himself. 
When  he  attacks  hypocrisy  that  trades  on  re- 
ligion, and  in  so  doing  strips  vice  of  its  cloak, 
the  sharpest  note  of  his  scorn  has  a  rich  qual- 
ity of  human  kindliness.  In  perception  of 
the  ridioalons  he  is  beforehand  with  the  most 
fastidious  of  his  countrymen,  and  with  his 
own  native  instinct  he  knows  when  an  Eng- 
lishman would  turn  with  laughter  or  displeas- 
ure from  words  or  thoughts  that  might  seem 
good  to  any  other  people.  Earnest  as  he  was 
— disposed  at  times  even  to  direct  religious 
feeling  —Chaucer  was  quick  to  see  the  brighter 
side  of  life  and  ready  to  enjoy  it  in  the  flesh. 
When  he  was  rich  he  seems  to  have  delighted 
freely  aod  naturally  in  whatever  good  things 
wealth  would  bring  him  ;  and  when  stripped 
of  substance,  he  set  np  no  mean  wailing  of 
distress,  but  quietly  consoling  himself  with  a 
keener  relish  of  the  wealth  that  was  within 
him,  he  dined  worse  and  wrote  his '  Canter- 
bury Tales.'  " 

Oar  historian,  after  a  very  interesting  sketch 
of  Chaucer's  birth,  parentage,  and  early  years, 
his  connection  with  the  court  as  a  protege  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  third  son 
of  Edward  the  king,  and  his  diplomatic  and 
political  services,  undertakes  a  very  interest- 
ing study  of  his  career  as  a  poet.  Of  his 
works  the  "Canterbury  Tales"  most  appeal 
to  the  world,  and  on  them  his  great  fame 


largely  rests,  though  had  he  not*  written  this 
comic  Iliad,  his  other  prodaotions  would  have 
insared  him  immortality  as  the  father  of  Eng^ 
lish  literature. 

The  *'  Canterbury  Tales"  were  inspired  both 
in  form  and  spirit  by  Boccaccio's  * '  Decameron,** 
but  they  breathe  a  far  higher  and  purer  spirit. 
In  spite  of  his  merry  satires  over  women's 
peccadilloes,  he  shows  on  the  whole  a  great 
reverence  for  the  purity  of  the  female  sex  and 
a  lofty  estimate  of  woman's  character.  It  is 
a  distioguishing  mark  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer 
that,  keen  as  was  his  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
his  discrimination  between  the  essentially 
right  and  the  essentially  wrong  was  so  pene- 
trating. He  always  went  beneath  the  surface 
of  things.  He  was  eminently  dramatic  in  the 
variety  and  vividness  of  character  which  he 
portrays.  Mr.  Morley  jastly  says  :  ' '  Had  the 
mind  of  Chaacer  stirred  among  us  in  the  days 
of  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  his  works  would  have 
been  plays  and  Shakespeare  might  have  found 
his  match.  Bat  except  in  the  miracle  plays 
and  mysteries,  which  seldom  represented  or- 
dinary human  life,  there  was  in  Chaucer's 
time  no  writing  formally  dramatic.  Dramatic 
genius  could  only  speak  through  such  poems 
as  were  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  that  gener- 
ation :  and  through  such  poems,  therefore, 
Chaacer  poured  his  images  of  life,  bright  with 
variety  of  incident  and  subtle  in  perception, 
in  all  forms  of  character.  He  had  that  high- 
est form  of  genius  which  can  touch  every  part 
of  human  life,  and  at  the  contact  he  stirred  to 
a  simple  sympathetic  utterance.  Out  of  a  ay m  • 
pathy  so  large  good  humor  flowa  unforced  and 
the  pathos  shines  on  us  with  a  rare  tran- 
quillity. The  meanness  or  the  grundear, 
fleshly  grossness  or  ideal  beauty  of  each  form 
of  life,  is  reflected  back  from  the  unrippled 
mirror  of  Chaacer' s  'Canterbury  Tales'  as 
from  no  other  work  of  man  except  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare." 

Mr.  Morley  in  this  fifth  volume  displays  all 
the  qualities  which  give  value  to  the  earlier 
ones.  The  simple  honesty  and  vigor  of  his 
estimate  go  with  a  clear,  bright,  and  unpre- 
tentious style,  and  the  scholarly  research  of 
the  book  is  unmistakable.  Other  histories 
of  English  literature,  planned  on  a  different 
model,  may  surpass  this  in  brilliancy  of  treat- 
ment. We  fancy  that  none  will  be  adjudged 
its  superior  in  those  qualities  which  stamp 
most  worth  on  historical  work,  learning,  sin- 
cerity, and  a  desire  to  get  at  the  exact  truth, 
as  far  as  it  is  ever  given  to  the  critic  to  know 
the  exact  truth. 
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A  SOCIALISTIC  NOVEL. 

News  fbom  Nowhebx  ;  ob.  Am  Epoch  of  Rsst. 
Beinq  some  Ghaptebs  fbom  ▲  Utopian  Ro- 
mance. By  William  Morris,  aathor  of 
"The  Earthly  Paradise/*  "The  Life  and 
Death  of  Jason/'  "  The  Story  of  Segard  the 
Volsung/'  etc.    Boston  :  Boberts  Brothers, 

Mr.  Morris,  the  distinguished  poet,  oooa- 
sionally  reverses  the  transformation  of  Silas 
Wegg  and  drops  into  prose,  we  think,  not 
altogether  to  the  advantage  of  his  fame.  Mr. 
Edward  Bellamy's  wonderful  book  -wonder- 
ful in  popularity  if  not  in  literary  value — 
seems  to  have  inspired  the  great  socialistic 
poet,  who  .went  into  that  very  practical  branch 
of  art,  household  decoration,  with  so  much 
success,  to  another  venture  on  the  same  lines, 
but  with  a  totally  different  kind  of  treatment. 
The  alleged  novel  before  as,  "  News  from  No- 
where/' is  the  record  of  what  is  seen  by  the 
hero  in  a  dream,  whereby  he  is  advanced  in 
time  a  century  or  so.  It  is  of  not  so  much 
importance  to  tell  our  readers  in  detail  just 
what  Mr.  Morris  or  his  alter  ego  in  the  story 
sees  and  hears.  One  only  needs  to  know  the 
socialistic  theories  of  possible  government 
under  the  true  conditions  of  life  to  be  able  to 
forecast  pretty  accurately  the  substance  of  the 
narrative.  The  hero  does  little  more  than 
make  a  journey  from  London  up  the  Thames 
and  describe  the  scenes  in  city  and  country  as 
they  come  under  the  inspired  imagination  of 
the  author.  Mr.  Morris  writes  in  an  easy, 
fresh,  racy  style  very  pleasant  to  read,  and 
he  never  gets  on  stilts  for  a  second.  But 
what  he  says  is  of  far  less  moment.  The 
book  is  so  well  done  that  we  are  not  inclined 
to  take  it  seriously,  but  as  an  agreeable  addi- 
tion to  the  literature  of  recreation,  which  has 
none  of  the  formal  characteristics  of  fiction. 
Mr.  Morris  puts  all  his  pet  theories  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  race  on  the  socialistic 
standard  into  application,  and  shows  us  men 
and  women  free  and  untrammelled,  living 
without  violence  to  inclination,  despising 
what  we  now  know  as  law  and  convention, 
happy  in  the  fullest  personal  development 
under  a  form  of  society  which  permits  a  man 
to  do  very  much  as  he  pleases,  even  to  killing 
a  fellow-being  or  changing  his  wife  twice  a 
year  (to  compensate,  the  wife  has  the  same 
privilege  quood  husbands).  To  the  reader  who 
wishes  for  an  hour's  amusement  (which  is  not 
altogether  without  intellectual  pabulum,  for 
Mr.  Morris  cannot  write  much  without  saying 
something  worth  reading)  we  can  cordially  rec- 


ommend this  lively  book.  Certainly  no  one 
will  be  inclined  to  take  it  seriously  as  the 
effort  of  a  man  of  notable  genius  and  learning 
to  solve,  the  great  problem  of  human  society 
and  describe  a  way  whereby  man  may  be 
taught  to  reap  the  noblest  fruits  of  living. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  CHATS. 

OuTiNQS  AT  Odd  Times.  By  Charles  Abbott, 
M.D  ,  author  of  "  A  Naturalist's  Rambles 
about  Home/*  **  Days  Out  of  Doors,"  etc. 
New  York  :  D,  Appleton  db  Co. 

Dr.  Abbott  has  made  himself  thoroughly 
liked  as  an  observer  and  student  of  nataral 
facts,  who  knows  how  to  describe  -what  he 
sees  in  a  very  natural  and  pleasant  way.  The 
lesson  taught  by  such  books  is  not  actually 
what  the  book  itself  contains,  but  is  this,  that 
behind  the  most  familiar  facts  around  us,  which 
custom  has  made  stale  and  uninteresting,  lies 
the  keenest  charm  of  novelty  if  we  learn  to  see 
them  aright.  The^author  of  this  little  book 
certainly  carries  a  pair  of  very  wideawake  eyes 
in  his  head,  and  he  knows  how  to  pat  what 
he  sees  into  excellent  form.  The  essays  be- 
fore us  have  been  published  in  vaiious  peri- 
odicals, and  their  collection  in  book  form  is 
well  merited  by  their  interest.  Almost  the 
opening  sentence  strikes  the  key-note  of  the 
book,  and  a  chord  in  many  a  man,  even  him 
who  carries  city  dust  on  his  shoes,  will  re- 
spond :  *'  Often  during  a  long  and  dusty  walk 
in  midsummer  I  have  chanced  suddenly  upon 
a  wayside  spring,  and  stooping  drank  directly 
from  the  bosom  of  mother  earth.  Filled  with 
the  pleasant  recollection  of  such  moments, 
how  tame  is  all  other  tipple,  even  though  the 
crystal  is  a  marvel  of  cost  with  beady  bubbles 
winking  at  the  brim.  It  is  coming  home  to 
the  simple  and  plain  things  of  nature  with  a 
receptive  spirit  that  teaches  the  soul  more 
than  books,  more  than  all  knowledge  bonght 
at  second  hand.  Yet  for  the  many  it  is  neces- 
sary to  see  nature  at  second  hand.  Even  to 
those  who  live  out-of-doors  during  their  sum- 
mer vacation  and  drink  the  sweetness  of  it 
come  the  winter  and  work  at  home  in  the  city. 
Of  snoh  Dr.  Abbott  says  :  "  Business  demands 
our  work-day  hours  ;  and  now  during  the 
leisure  of  long  winter  evenings,  with  what 
delight  one  may  recall  vacation  days  reading 
out-door  books..  The  library  now  becomes  the 
mountain,  lake,  or  river.  With  Thoreau, 
Burroughs,  or  Jeffreys  at  hand  one  can  hear 
the  summer  birds  in  the  shrill  whistle  of  the 
wind,  and  the  babbling  of  sammer  brooks  in 
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4he  rattle  of  the  ioy  rains."  Dr.  Abbott's 
own  modesty^ prevented  him  from  inolnding 
himself,  as  he  might  properly  have  done,  in 
the  list  of  these  delightful  interpreters  of  oat- 
doors.  Among  some  of  the  titles  he  treats 
with  charming  freshness  are  "  Midwinter  Min- 
strelsy," '*  Bonnd  About  a  Spring  in  Winter," 
••  Free  for  the  Day,"  "  A  Foggy  Morning," 
"Apple  Blossoms,"  "A  Hidden  Highway," 
*'  The  Building  of  the  Nest,*'  "A  Midsummer 
Outing."  *»  The  Night  Side  of  Nature,"  "  Dew 
and  Frost,"  etc.  One  can  hardly  open  this 
pleasant  little  book  anywhere  without  finding 
something  to  hold  his  attention.  Deep  sym- 
pathy with  the  poetic  side  of  nature,  or  what 
is  the  same  thing  in  the  naturalist,  a  vivid  im- 
agination, keen  perceptive  powers,  and  the 
trained  skill  of  the  scientist  in  knowing  how 
to  observe,  combine  to  make  Dr.  Abbott  a 
most  agreeable  companion  in  out- door  studies. 


•  ••■ 
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Pbofessob  Fobbkst,  who  has  just  left  Lon- 
don for  Bombay,  spent  the  last  six  weeks  be- 
fore his  departure,  by  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  in  visiting  the  different  Becord  Offices 
and  libraries  in  England  and  Scotland,  in  or- 
der to  gather  hints  for  the  organization  of' the 
central  Becord  Office  which  the  Government 
of  India  proposes  to  establish  at  Calcutta. 
During  the  past  six  years  Professor  Forrest 
has  founded  and  organized  a  large  Becord 
Office  at  Bombay.  At  Calcutta  he  will  also 
continue  the  work  of  research  among  the  an- 
cient documents.  The  papers  regarding  War- 
ren Hastings,  which  he  lately  published  (see 
Alhenceum^  No.  3276),  have  proved  the  Talae  of 
the  work.  The  Tolumes  could  never  have 
been  compiled  had  not  Lord  Dafferin  taken  a 
strong  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  and  it 
will  no  doubt  be  continued  by  his  successor 
till  all  the  docaments  which  bear  on  the  his. 
tory  of  our  great  empire  have  been  safely 
housed  and  catalogued* 

The  long-expected  new  edition  of  Dr. 
(Smith's  **  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Boman 
Antiquities"  is  promised  by  Mr.  Murray.  The 
work  of  revision  has  been  mainly  performed 
by  Messrs  Wayte  and  Marindin.  The  book 
will  now  occapy  two  volumes  instead  of  one. 

Mb.  Waltbb  Leaf,  the  well-known  Homeric 
scholar,  is  going  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  iu 
connection  with  the  Chelsea  centre  of  the 
London  University  Extension  Society.     His 


subject  is  "  Homeric  Greece."  The  first  lec- 
ture will  be  deliTered  at  the  Chelsea  Town 
Hall  next  Wednesday  afternoon.  He  will 
deal  with  the  following  topics  :  the  historic 
basis  of  the  Homeric  poems,  the  origin  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  the  political  state  and 
religion  of  heroic  Greece,  heroic  fortresses 
and  architectnre,  Homeric  ^ress,  armor,  and 
art.  Mr.  Leaf*s  lectures  will  be  followed  im- 
mediately by  a  course  of  lectures  on  "  The 
Myths  of  the  Homeric  Cycle,"  by  Miss  Jane 
Harrison. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Cardinal  Hergen- 
rOther,  the  only  scholar  with  a  reputation  to 
lose  who  in  1870  Tentured  to  defend  the  de- 
cree of  papal  infallibility  on  historical  grounds. 
We  have  also  to  record  the  death  of  the  Bev. 
W.  G.  Thomas,  vicar  of  St.  Asaph,  highly 
popular  as  a  Welsh  poet. 

A  SEBiEs  of  reprints  of  important  works 
written  in  Latin  during  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  is  to  be  issued  at  Berlin,  pro- 
vided with  critical  and  biographical  introduc- 
tions and  bibliographical  appendices.  The 
collection,  which  will  be  published  in  parts 
under  the  title  of  '*  Lateinische  Literaturdenk- 
m&ler  des  15  und  16  Jahrhunderts,"  will  be 
edited  by  Drs.  M.  Herrmann  and  S.  Szamat61- 
ski,  with  the  co-operation  of  a  number  of 
other  scholars.  The  first  instalment,  edited 
by  Dr.  J.  Boite,  will  consist  of  the  *'  Acolas- 
tus"  of  Guil.  Gnaphasus,  first  published  in 
1634  at  B&le. 

M.  Joseph  Halsvt  is  preparing  an  edition 
of  the  text  of  the  Tell-elAmama  tablets  in 
roman  characters,  transliterated  from  the  orig- 
inal reproduced  by  Drs.  Winckler  and  Abel, 
and  will  add  a  French  translation  and  notes. 
This  important  monograph  will  appear  in  the 
JoumcU  Asiatique, 

Mb.  TeoBiAS  Maokat,  author  of  "  The  Eng- 
lish Poor,"  is  going  to  edit  a  volume  of  essays 
by  various  writers,  under  the  title  of  **  A  Plea 
for  Liberty  :  a  Protest  against  the  Socialistic 
Tendency  of  Modern  Legislation."  It  will 
deal  with  the  leading  industrial  questions  of 
the  day,  in  form  similar  to  '*  Lux  Mundi." 
Among  the  contributors  are  Mr.  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, Mr.  George  Howell,  M.P.,  the  Hon.  Au- 
beron  Herbert,  Mr.  W.  C.  Crofts,  Mr.  W. 
Donisthorpe,  the  Bev.  B.  H.  Alford,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Vincent,  Mr.  A.  Baffalovich,  Mr.  T.  Mackay, 
and  Mr.  E.  S.  Bobertson.  Mr.  Murray  is  the 
publisher. 

Pbincbss  Bbatbiob  has  translated  from  the 
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German  of  Br.  E.  Krans  the  **  Adyentnres  in 
the  Life  of  Gonnt  George  Albert  of  Erbaoh," 
who  lived  in  the  seveDteenth  oentary.  The 
adventures  include  the  oonnt's  sojourn  with 
the  Knights  of  Malta,  his  capture  by  the  Bar- 
bary  Corsairs,  and  his  impriRonment  at  Al- 
giers. The  present  count  of  Erbach  married 
the  only  sister  of  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg, 
and  from  him  the  papers  are  derived.  The 
book,  which  will  be  adorned  with  portraits 
and  woodcuts,  will  be  published  by  Mr.  Mur- 
ray. 

Mbssbs.  Habpeb  a  Bbothbrs,  of  New  York 
— who  for  nearly  half  a  century  have  been  rep- 
resented in  England  by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low 
— have  now  resolved  to  establish  an  agency 
firm  of  their  own,  under  the  title  of  Osgood, 
McH value  &  Co.,  with  a  place  of  business  in 
Albemarle  Street.  The  head  of  this  is  Mr. 
James  B.  Osgood,  whose  name  is  associated 
with  the  pleasantest  traditions  of  publishing 
in  New  England,  and  who  has  himself  made 
many  friends  here  during  a  four  years*  resi- 
dence in  London  as  the  representative  of 
Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers.  After  the  delay 
of  a  f0W  months  Harper* s  Magazine  will  be 
transferred  to  the  new  firm  ;  but  the  publica- 
tion  of  Harper* a  Young  People  will  remain  m 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  Sampson  Low.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  arrangement  *'  will  tend  to 
promote  still  closer  and  more  friendly  connec- 
tions between  authors  and  publishers  both  in 
England  and  America." 

Among  the  tablets  from  Tel-el-Amama,  now 
in  the  museum  at  Berlin,  five  have  lately  been 
found  which  were  sent  from  Urnsalim  or  Jeru- 
salem to  the  Egyptian  kings.  Their  writer 
was  a  certain  Additaba  or  Hadad  tob,  who 
claims  to  have  been  a  tributary  and  protected 
prince,  and  not  merely  an  Egyptian  governor, 
like  the  rulers  of  most  of  the  other  cities  in 
Palestine.  He  declares  that  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  his  office  by  "  the  oracle  of  the 
mighty  king,"  who  is  shown  by  a  passage  in 
one  of  the  tablets  to  have  been  a  deity.  Ad- 
ditaba further  speaks  of  having  had  dealings 
with  the  Babylonians,  and  refers  to  an  oracle 
which  declared  that,  as  long  as  a  ship  crossed 
the  sea,  the  conquests  of  Nahrima  or  Aram- 
Naharaim  and  of  Babylonia  would  continue. 
This  was  at  the  dose  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury BO.  Professor  Sayce  bad  already  dis- 
covered the  name  of  Jerusalem  in  one  of  the 
tablets  now  in  the  Ghizeh  Museum. 

I 

Mb.  William  Shabp  has  left  England  for  the 


winter,  intending  first  to  spend  two  months 
at  Heidelberg,  and  afterward  to  pass  on  to 
Bome.  He  has  taken  with  him  the  materials 
for  the  Life  of  Joseph  Severn,  the  friend  of 
Keats,  with  which  he  was  entrusted  by  Se- 
vern's sons  some  time  ago.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  these  materials  include  a  vast 
number  of  interesting  letters,  covering  the 
period  of  Severn's  sixty  years'  sojourn  at 
Bome,  during  which  he  was  brought  into  re- 
lations with  every  eminent  English  and  Ameri- 
can visitor.  The  work  will  probably  be  com- 
pressed into  one  volume,  and  published  by 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low. 

SiMONiDES,  the  notorious  forger  of  Greek 
manuscripts,  has  died  in  poverty  in  Albania. 
It  is  many  years  since  he  has  been  heard  of. 
He  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Syme,  and 
probably  born  about  1824.  His  skill  in  imi- 
tating ancient  writing  was  great,  but  his  schol- 
arship was  fortunately  unequal  to  his  manual 
dexterity.  He  made  a  considerable  stir  at  the 
Cambridge  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
in  1862,  when  he  produced  the  Mayer  papyri 
and  declared  he  had  written  the  Codex  Siuaitl- 
cus,  and  Wordsworth's  lines  were  cleverly 
applied  to  him  : 

•*  Oh,  ye  who  patiently  explore 
The  wreck  of  Hercnlanean  lore. 

What  rapture  !  could  you  seize 
Some  Theban  fragment,  or  unroll 
One  precUms,  tender-hearted  scroll 

Of  pure  Simonides  : 
That  toere,  indeed,  a  genuine  birth  t  * 

Mb.  Mahafft's  new  book  on  '*  The  Greek 
World  under  Boman  Sway,"  which  is  to  be 
published  immediately  by  Messrs.  Macmillan 
&>  Co.,  completes  another  stage  in  his  account 
of  the  social  life  and  civilization  of  the  Greeks, 
and  pursues  the  subject  from  the  subjugation 
of  Hellenic  lands  by  Bome  down  to  the  acces- 
sion of  Hadrian,  when  Greece  may  be  said  to 
have  recovered  her  supremacy. 

M.  Tainb  has  finished  correcting  the  proofs 
of  the  first  volume  of  his  work  on  '*  Le  Begime 
Moderne,"  dealing  with  the  Napoleonic  epoch, 
and  forming  part  of  his  "  Origines  de  la 
France  Contemporaine.*' 

The  following  are  some  of  the  articles  in 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  Cham- 
bers* s  Eticydopcedia,  which  will  be  published 
very  shortly  ;  *'  India,"  by  Sir  Bichard  Tem- 
ple ;  *'  Ireland,"  by  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy, 
Professor  Mackinnon,  and  Professor  G.  T. 
Stokes  ;  '^  Jerusalem,"  by  Mr.  Walter  Besant ; 
"London,"    by    the    Bev.    W.    J.    Lof tie ; 
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Madagascar/'  by  the  Bev.  James  Sibree  ; 
*•  Malays,"  by  Professor  A.  H.  Keane  ;  *'  Log- 
ic," by  Professor  Seth  ;  *'  Libraries."  by  Mr. 
T.  G.  Law  ;  "  Law,"  by  Mr.  Thomas  Raleigh  ; 
**  Mineralogy,"  by  Professor  James  Geikie  ; 
**Je8ns  Christ,"  by  Archdeacon  Farrar ; 
"Hymn,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Julian;  "Lit- 
urgy," by  the  Marquis  of  Bute  ;  **  Job,"  by 
Professor  A.  B.  Davidson  ;  *'  Lake-Dwelling," 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Anderson  ;  "  Liquor  Laws."  by 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  ;  **  Lao-Tsze,"  by  Professor 
Legge  ;  *'  Immigration,*'  by  Mr.  Arnold  White  ; 
**  Jest-Books,"  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Clouston ; 
"  Kuflc  Coins,"  by  Mr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole  ; 
*'Kant,"  by  Dr.  Hutchinson  Stirling; 
*'  Keate."  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave  ;  "  Keble," 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Lock  ;  *'  Charles  Lamb."  by 
Canon  Aioger  ;  "  Leonardo  da  Vinci,**  by  Mr. 
J.  M.  Gray  ;  "  John  liocke,"  by  Professor  A. 
Campbell  Fraser  ;  and  **  Alacaulay,*'  by  Mr. 
William  Wallace. 

The  death  of  Professor  Tborold  Rogers  has 
robbed  Oxford  of  a  well-known  figure,  and 
deprived  the  world  of  a  student  who  had  done 
excellent  service  to  economic  science,  espe- 
cially to  its  history,  although  his  beginnings 
lay  in  quite  a  different  direction.  Educated 
at  King's  College,  London,  and  at  Oxford  — 
where  he  took  his  First,  but  failed  to  obtain  a 
Fellowship  -Rogers  began  life  as  an  ardent 
High  Churchman,  or  Puseyite,  as  he  and  his 
like  were  then  called,  took  orders,  and  threw 
himself  into  parochial  work  with  the  zeal  and 
energy  which  all  his  life  long  he  gave  to  the 
immediate  object  before  him.  But  time 
cooled  his  ardor  and  his  faith  in  the  Tractarian 
theology.  He  married  and  returned  to  uni- 
versity life  to  become  a  highly  successful 
*'  coach,"  and  write  a  handbook  to  the  studies 
of  the  place,  **  Education  at  Oxford,"  which 
came  out  much  about  the  same  time  as  the 
"  Pass  and  Class"  of  Professor  Barrows,  then 
a  rival  *'  coach."  These  were  the  happy  days 
when  the  specialist  was  not,  and  it  was  still 
supposed  that  any  clever  man  would  make  a 
good  professor,  so  that  although  only  known 
as  a  student  of  political  science  by  a  little 
pamphlet  on  the  ''Law  of  Settlement," 
Rogers  wa^  elected  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  at  Oxford  in  1862.  Henceforth  he 
devoted  himself  mainly  to  economical  sub- 
jects. Two  volumes  of  his  magnum  opus,  the 
''  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  Eng. 
land,**  appeared  in  1866,  and  his  '*  Political 
Economy  for  CoUeges  and  Schools"  in  1868. 
In  that  year  Rogers,  who  had  made  himself  a 


good  many  enemies  by  his  outspoken  com- 
ments on  men  and  things  in  the  university, 
and  was,  as  an  advanced  Liberal,  obnoxious 
to  the  Conservative  party,  failed^of  re  election 
to  his  chair,  and  this  defeat  made  him  more 
of  a  frondeur  than  ever,  and  he  gave  more  of 
his  attention  than  before  to  party  politics. 
In  1869-70  he  published  two  volumes  of  * '  His- 
torical Sketches.'*  These  were  followed  in 
1873  by  a  volume  of  political  essays,  '*  Cobden 
and  Modem  Political  Opinion."  Two  years 
later  he  did  a  service  to  political  history  by 
collecting  and  editing  the  **  Protests  of  the 
Lords,"  and  he  alHO  edited  Mr.  Bright 's 
speeches.  In  1880  he  entered  Parliament  as 
one  of  the  members  of  Southwark.  The  sec- 
ond and  third  volumes  of  his  most  important 
work,  *' Agricalture  and  Prices  in  England," 
were  issued  in  1882.  In  1884  he  produced 
"Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Labor,"  and, 
having  lost  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1886,  he  returned  with  renewed  vigor  to  his 
literary  labors,  vols.  v.  and  vi.,  completing  his 
"Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England,"  appear- 
ing in  the  beginning  of  1888,  while  in  the 
same  year  he  also  brought  out  a  volume  of 
lectures  on  *'  The  Economical  Interpretation 
of  History,"  finding  time,  too,  to  write  a  little 
volume  on  Holland  for  the  **  Story  of  the  Na- 
tions" series.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Bonamy 
Price  he  was  re-elected  Professor  of  Political 
Economy,  a  compliment  his  labors  and  re- 
searches had  amply  merited. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  Rogers 
got  through  an  immense  quantity  of  work  in 
the  last  five-and- twenty  years  of  his  life.  We 
have  mentioned  only  a  portion  of  it,  and  we 
have  said  nothing  of  his  large  contributions 
to  magazines  and  newspapers,  or  of  his  politi- 
cal activity.  It  is  on  his  '*  History  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Prices"  and  "  Six  Centuries  of  Work 
and  Labor"  that  his  fame  will  ultimately  rest. 
The  compilation  of  these  books  cost  him  an 
immense  amount  of  toil  and  research,  and 
though  occasionally  marred  by  his  habit  of 
dragging  the  politics  of  his  own  day  into  the 
annals  of  the  past,  they  form  a  great  and  valu- 
able contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  so- 
cial history  of  England.  As  a  university  re- 
former he  was  too  wayward  and  too  much 
swayed  by  personal  likes  and  dislikes  to  effect 
anything.  As  he  showed  in  his  "  Epistles, 
Satires,  and  Epigrams,"  which  he  published 
in  1876,  he  was  apt  to  indulge  in  sweeping 
charges,  and  in  giving  vent  to  his  strong  feel- 
ings he  too  often  lost  sight  of  prudence,  and 
sometimes  even  of  fairness.    In  private  life 
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he  was  a  warm-hearted  man,  ever  ready  to  do 
a  kind  act  to  a  friend,  and  entertaining  no  real 
bitterneRB  against  any  one  anconneoted  with 
the  Clarendon  Press.  He  possessed  an  im- 
mense stock  of  stories,  many  of  thera  rather 
more  raoy  than  decorous,  and  his  conversation 
was  famous  for  profusion  of  anecdote  and 
"Vigor  of  epithet.  His  intellectual  energy,  his 
width  of  knowledge,  and  his  eitraordinary 
powers  of  work  combined  to  render  him  a 
man  of  mark,  and  had  he  possessed  a  little 
more  tact  and  self-control  his  career  would 
have  been  really  hrilliant. 


^^-^^^ 


MISCELLANY. 

The  Bamboo. — To  note  something  of  the 
physical  structure  of  the  hamboo,  and  a  fenr  of 
its  most  common  uses,  will  be  to  give  some  con- 
ception of  the  wealth  of  its  resources.  In  ob- 
serving its  nature,  the  difference  between  the 
male  and  female  plant  will  be  at  once  noticed. 
In  the  male  bamboo  the  substance  of  the  stem 
is  solid  throughout,  and,  light  though  it  is, 
there  is  no  stronger  or  tougher  staff  than  that 
on  which  the  old  man  leans  in  Burma  or  Siam, 
or  that  with  which  in  these  countries  men  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands  and  administer 
the  summary  punishment  known  as  "  bamboo 
backshish. "  But  it  is  from  the  far  more  abun. 
dant  branches  of  the  female  plant  that  the 
wants  of  mankind  are  so  bountifully  supplied. 
Built  like  a  modern  man-of-war  in  water-tight 
compartments,  each  joint  of  the  stem  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  next  on  either  side  by  a  thick 
solid  partition  ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  de- 
scribe how  this  simple  construction  adapts  it  to 
practical  use,  or  how  much  may  be  manufac- 
tured with  ease  from  a  single  stem.  To  make  a 
water-bucket,  for  example,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  cut  off  a  length  of  the  branch  near  the  root, 
where  the  girth  is  large,  leaving  the  bulkhead 
at  one  end  untouched.  With  a  handle  easily 
made  from  the  higher  part  of  the  same  branch, 
the  bucket  is  complete— finished  and  polished 
by  nature,  lighter  and  probably  more  water- 
tight and  better  fitted  for  rough  usage  thali  any 
manufactured  rival.  In  the  same  way,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  branch,  are  to  be  found — al- 
most ready-made— thimbles  and  pipe-bowls  and 
pipe-stems  of  any  size  required. 

The  same  tubes,  if  split  perpendicularly  at 
regular  intervals  without  being  cut  through, 
may  be  flattened  out  so  as  to  form  an  almost 
level    flooring   for   boat  or  cottage.      Endless 


other  illustrations  may  be  given  of  the  marvel- 
lous way  in  which  the  bamboo,  by  its  generoas 
and  ever-ready  help,  seems  to  court  the  friend, 
ship  of  man. 

If  the  houses  in  a  Burmese  village  are  largely 
built  of  bamboo  materials,  nearly  everything 
within  them  seems  to  come  ultimately  from  the 
same  source.  Beds  and  furniture,  matting  and 
sunshades,  bird  cages  and  baskets,  fans  and 
umbrellas,  all  owe  their  chief  substance  to  the 
bamboo  ;  while  in  a  land  where  lacquer  so 
largely  takes  the  place  of  earthenware,  the  same 
material  is  conspicuous  as  the  groundwork  of 
unnumbered  household  vessels  —  from  the 
laborer's  rice-platter,  bought  for  a  few  pence, 
to  the  costly  vase  or  betel-box  of  pliant  texture 
and  finest  polish.  In  all  alike  the  lanquer, 
which  gives  to  each  vessel  its  charm  of  color  or 
finish,  is  laid  over  a  framework  of  fine  bamboo 
wicker.  Then,  if  we  leave  the  honse  for  field  or 
river,  we  are  everywhere  met  by  the  same 
ubiquitous  material.  It  is  this  which,  either 
as  stout  railing  or  living  hedge,  encloses  the 
garden  or  field.  With  this  the  villager  climbs 
the  toddy-palm  in  quaint  shoes  made  for  the 
purpose.  His  shelter  ii^  the  country  cart,  in  his 
boat  it  is  transformed  into  masts  and  yards, 
and  decks  and  awnings,  and  forms  the  main 
part  of  the  permanent  structures  in  which 
whole  families  live  for  months  together  on  a 
Burmese  river. 

In  war,  too,  no  less  than  in  peace,  the  bam- 
boo holds  an  honorable  place.  The  main 
strength  of  many  a  formidable  stockade  is  the 
chevaux  de  frise  of  stout  pointed  bamboo.  It 
serves  for  flag-staff  and  spear-shaft  and  sword- 
sheath,  and  even  for  one  of  the  most  telling 
weapons  of  offence.  In  front  of  every  position 
of  the  enemy  in  a  Burmese  war,  among  mimosa- 
thorns  and  grass  and  scrub,  the  ground  is  sown 
with  invisible  caltrops  in  the  form  of  simple 
sharp  pointed  lengths  of  split  bamboo— a  weap- 
on inflicting  deep  poisonous  wounds,  and  which 
proves  more  harassing  to  infantry,  whether 
in  skirmish  or  charge,  than  any  valor  of  the 
enemy  or  any  natural  strength  of  earthwork  or 
stockade. 

But  it  is  not  for  the  natives  of  the  country 
onlv  that  the  favors  of  the  bamboo  are  reserved. 
As  the  sun  shines  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good, 
so  the  bamboo  is  the  faithful  servant  of  the  for- 
eigner no  less  than  of  its  own  countrymen.  It 
is  a  well-known  characteristic  of  Burma,  as 
compared  with  most  Indian  provinces,  that  the 
traveller  in  rural  districts  has  no  need  to  bur- 
den himself  with  tents.  This  is  partly  owing  to 
Buddhist  liberality,  which  gives  free  shelter  in 
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monasteries,  and  in  frequent  rest-hoiises,  bnilt 
as  works  of  religions  merit.    Bat  no  less  thanks 
are  dne  to  natare  also,  which  plants  at  every 
turn  the  inexhaastible  bamboo  groves,  from 
which,   with  no  other  aid  than  a  woodman's 
knife,  may  be  made  all  that  the  traveller  needs 
for  use  or  comfort.     Owing  to  the  universal 
presence  of  this  invaluable  plant,  there  is  no 
country  where  barracks  and  hospitals,  houses 
and  offices,  stables  and  outbuildings,  can  be  so 
quickly  and  cheaply,  and  even    substantially 
constructed  ;   and  there  is  not  an  emergency 
great  or  small  in  which  in  the  Englishman's 
house,  in  such  a  country,  the  services  of  the 
bamboo  are  not  the  instant  and  effective  re. 
source.    If  temporary  shelter  is  needed  for  man 
or  beast ;  if  unexpected  visitors  descend  with 
A  host  of  followers,  in  a  few  hours  they  may  be 
as  comfortably  housed  as  if  tney  had  been  long 
expected.     If  fuel  is  wanted  for  cooking,  stakes 
or  trellis  for  the  garden  ;  if  a  tobacco-pipe  has 
to  be  cleaned,  even  if  needles  and  thread  are 
exhausted —the  bamboo  will    supply  what  is 
wanted  with  a  readiness  which  would  hardly 
be  believed. 

Truly  a  wonderful  material  it  is,  lending  itself 
by  every  quality  of  its  nature  to  the  special 
service    of    man.    Its    larger    stems    combine 
strength  and  lightness  in  a  manner  equalled  by 
neither  timber  nor  metal.     Its  lighter  branches 
bend  to  carry  the  laborer's  baskets.     Its  joints 
invite  the  manufacture  of  cups  and  buckets. 
Its  toughness  and  polished  smoothness  provide 
the  carver  with  material  admirably  suited  to  his 
art.     Its  hollow  tubes  seem  made  for  water- 
pipes,  its  dry  fibrous  leaves  for  tbatuh.     Its 
lightness  adapts  it  for  ladders  and  scaffolding  ; 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  splits,  into  layers  of 
any  thickness,  for  the  weaving  of  matting  and 
for  basket-work  of  every  kind.    Lavishly  as  iron 
is  strewn  under  the  feet  of  more  hardy  nations, 
there  is  thus  provided  for  the  Oriental  in  the 
wildest  jungles  a  no  less  abundant  store  of  sim- 
.  pie  wealth,  suited  to  his  special  requirements, 
responding  readily  to  the  slightest  effort,  and 
encouraging  the  exercise  of  every  form  of  in- 
genuity.— £lackwood*s  Magcuine, 

Smokb  in  English  Cities.— Houses  require 
frequent  painting  and  whitewashing  within 
and  without ;  names  of  streets  and  stations, 
shop-fronts  and  sign-boards  want  constant  ren- 
ovation. Pictures,  tapestry,  fine  needlework, 
books,  engravings,  sculpture  are  injured,  some- 
times irreparably.  Curtains,  blinds,  and  all 
kinds  of  clothing,  hangings,  and  apparel,  be- 
come discolored  and  dirty  and  demand  endless 


washing.    What  all  this  amounts  to  in  money 
it  would  be  impossible  to  say.    In    London 
alone    it    has  been  estimated    at    millions    of 
pounds  yearly.    The  Houses  of  Parliament  are 
so  damaged  by  smoke  that  the  cost  of  surface 
renewal  amounts  to  £2,500  a  year  on  the  aver- 
age ;   and  Cleopatra*s  Needle,  which  has    en- 
dured unchanged  for  scores  of  centuries  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  is  already  hastening  to  decay 
in  the  murky  fogs  of  the  Thames.     Then  there 
is  the  sheer  waste  which  is  involved    in  our 
sending  thousands  of  tons  of  unbumed  coal  np 
through  our  chimneys  into  the  sky.     It  has 
been  estimated  that  in  London  alone  there  must 
be  at  least  100,000  tons  thus  belched  forth  an- 
nually, and  this  does  not  include  the  fact  that 
of  £hat  which  is  actually  burned  a  large  propor- 
tion is  wasted;  since,  owing  to  the  defective, 
ness  of  our  heating  arrangements,  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  heat  evolved  is  really  made  use 
of.     Further,  to  come  to  the  evils  which  flow 
indirectly  from  our  present  system — what  may 
be  called  the  moral  evils — these  cannot  be  esti- 
mated  in  money.    They  are  voiceless,  tragic, 
immeasurable.     The  blighting  of  the  lives  of 
the  poor— especially  of  the  children — the  re- 
moval of  all  brightness  and  sunshine  from  their 
surroundings,  their  condemnation  to  live    in 
courts  and  alleys  steeped  in  grime,  where  not 
even  a  plant  will  grow  in  the  window,  and 
where  a  perpetual  pall  hides  the  face  of  the  sky 
— what  shall  we  say  to  that  ?    Is  it  an  evil  which 
can  be  measured  ?    The  workers,  producers  of 
the  nation's  riches,  dying  by   thousands  and 
thousands,  choked  in  the  reek  of  their  own  toil  ; 
the  aimlessness,  hopelessness,  hideousness  of 
such  a  life  ;  the  folly  of  the  nation  that  allows 
it  to  continue  1    The  mere  struggle  with  dirt 
itself  in  the  more  smoke-ridden  quarters  of  our 
towns  is  one  of  the  most  depressing  and  de- 
moralizing things  conceivable.    The  scrupulous 
and  careful  housewife,  coming  perhaps  from 
clean  country  quarters,  wages  at  first  a  plucky 
warfare  with  the  filthy  enemy.     But  she  is  in- 
vaded from  all  sides.    Smoke  and  soot  entering 
by  door   and  window  give  her    no    rest.    No 
sooner  is  cleaning  done  than  it  has  to  be  begun 
again.    Furniture,  linen,  windows,  floors,  even 
the  very  food  on  the  table— everything  is  de- 
filed.    And  at  last,  worn  out,  beaten  in  the  un- 
equal struggle,  she  either  succumbs  to  sickness, 
or  resigns  herself  to  become  a  slut  and  a  sloven 
like  those  around  her.     Lastly  but  not  least, 
comes  the  destruction  for  all  of  us  by  smoke  of 
that  supreme  beauty  of  Nature  which  is  one  of 
the  most  precious  things  in  our  lives. — Mac- 
miUan*8  Maganm. 
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A  Mexican  Ghost  Stobt. — A  ghost  story.     I 
beard  it  in  the  pnnt  at  evening  on  the  little 
river,  the  battercnps  winking  against  the  low 
and    glowiDg    sky,    the    water-rats    shaking, 
bright-eyed,   at    their  doors..    The  Dae    de 
Montebello  tells  it  in  the  Bed  Sea  to  a  Colonel 
coming  home,  shaken  to  pieces  with  Indian 
fever.     Scene,  Mexico,  in  the  war,  jast  before 
the  fall  of  the  nnhappy  Maximilian  ;   orders 
Tery  strict  against  plundering,  next  man  canght 
to  be  shot  at  once,  whoever  he  may  he.     Next 
man    caught.    Sergeant    la    Tulipe,    bravest, 
brightest,  most  popular  of  non-coms.;  most  de- 
plorable he  should  be  the  man  ;  still,  orders 
must  be  carried  out,  though  Bazaine  gave  the 
order  almost  in  tears,   so  popular  with    all 
ranks  is  Sergeant  la  Tulipe.     So,   as  he    is 
caught  in  the  dusk,  in  the  dusk  they  shoot 
him,  in  a  dreary  little  ditch,  his  back  against 
an  adobe  wall  ;  a  lantern,  terrible  bull's-eye, 
hung  round  his  neck  ;  and  the  volley  over, 
there  they  lay  him,  still  quivering,  lantern  and 
life  both  gone  out,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
it,  over  against  the  adobe  wall.     But,  before 
the  shots  rattle,  la  Tulipe  in  anguish  bids  the 
padre^  endeavoring  to  guide  his  last  footsteps 
aright— bids   him  carry  the  message  of  his 
death,  his  honorable  death  in  action,  to  his 
poor  old  mother  at  Plessis-sur-Saone,  "  Esinmi- 
net,  Debit  de  Ta6ac,  Vins  el  Cidre/*  over  painted 
crossed  billiard-cues  tied  with  blue  ribbon. 
And  the  podre  promises  and  the  Sergeant  says, 
**  Souviens-toi/**  thrice  solemnly,   before  the 
fatal  volley  that,  as  I  say,  stretches  him  quiv- 
ering in  the  dreary  little  ditch  where  he  is 
buried.     There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it  at  all. 
But,  observe,  later  in  the  evening  the  officers 
in  the  mess  tent.  Due  de  Montebello  among 
them,  talking  of  this  and  that  and  somewhat 
of  the  luckless  la  Tulipe,  deploring  him,  no 
doubt.     '*  Qui  va  Idf*'  from  the  sentry  out- 
side.   **  Qui  valdf**  again  sharply,  and  then 
a  shot ;  and  lo,  through  the  door  of  the  mess 
tent  passes  la  Tulipe,  death  in  his  face  and  on 
his  breast,  only  the  lantern  burning  round  his 
neck,  stands  there  calm  and  unearthly  while  a 
man  could  count  ten  !    And  then   the  Due 
draws  revolver  and    fires.     A    crash    and  a 
moan,  or  rather  a  deep  portentous  sign,  and 
messieurs  les  officiers  are  alone  again,  with  a 
smoking  revolver  and  the  shattered  remains  of 
a  lantern.     Instantly  to  the  grave  of  Sergeant 
la  Tulipe,  under  the  adobe  wall,  and  see,  he 
lief  on  his  face  instead  of  on  his  back,  as  they 
pat  him  there,  and  the  lantern  has  gone  ;  and 
he  lies,  dead  beyond  a  doubt  of  it. 

Soon  in  the  hurry  of  war  all  this  is  forgotten, 


and  the  unhappy  Maximilian  himself  being 
shot,  undergoing  the  fate  of  poor  Sergeant  at 
Tulipe  against  an  adobe  wall  of  a  rather  bet- 
ter class,  all  return  to  France,  to  forget  in  the 
joys  of  the  boulevard  and  the  coulisses  that 
such  things  ever  hod  been.  And  the  padre 
goes  too,  to  enjoy  himself  as 'a  padre  may  in  a 
brillilEmt  capital,  and  forgets  all  about  la  mere 
la  Tulipe,  who  lives  and  cooks,  amid  the  click 
of  the  billiard-balls,  away  in  the  little  estaminet 
in  seepy  Plessis-sur-SaOne,  and  wonders  what 
her  gars  is  after  that  he  does  not  write.  Till 
one  day,  meeting  M.  le  Due  somewhere,  per- 
haps on  the  boulevard,  M.  le  Due  asks  him  if 
ever  he  has  remembered  the  dying  Sergeant's 
request,  and  the  padre  says,  **  Mafois,  mafois, 
oui—parfaUement  r*  and  that  some  day  he  will 
do  it— 'Uout  a  Vheure;*'  but  does  it  not ;  till 
one  night,  going  home  late,  as  sometimes  a 
padre  will,  round  a  corner  he  meets  the 
Sergeant,  lantern  at  neck,  gray,  reproachful ; 
and  the  padre,  with  a  yell  of  terror,  falls  dead. 
Only,  the  Due  said,  thebon/tommemet  a  '*  chif- 
fonnier,  je  crois* '  with  a  lantern  and  stick  with 
nail  at  the  end.  Still,  conscience  and  fear  and 
the  night  did  the  rest,  and  the  padre  fell  and 
died.     **  IndubUablemenU" — (JomhiU  Magazine, 

The  Extinction  of  thb  Mogul  Dynasty. — 
The  old  king,  Hodson  himself  admitted,  had 
but  been  a  tool  in  the  haiids  of  others.  The 
real  culprits  were  his  two  elder  sons,  who  had 
first  incited  the  populace  to  murder,  and  then 
led  the  way  in  mutilation,  hacking  off  the 
limbs  of  little  children,  and  pressing  them, 
dripping  with  blood,  to  the  lips  of  the  dead 
mothers.  These  young  fiends  were  now  in 
Hodson *s  toils.  He  came  to  Wilson  for 
authority  to  capture  them.  To  his  disgust 
Wilson  hesitated.  A  passionate  appeal  from 
the  deathbed  of  Nicholson  at  last  settled  the 
question.  Wilson  gave  in,  stipulating  only 
that,  as  he  had  already  got  the  father  on  his 
hands,  he  should  not  be  bothered  as  to  the  fate 
of  the  sons.  And  with  such  a  promise,  rammed 
home  with  the  remark  that  he  would  much 
rather  have  brought  the  whole  family  in  dead 
than  alive,  Hodson  went  out. 

At  eight  o'clock  next  morning,  with  his  lieu- 
tenant Macdowell  and  a  hundred  picked  sow- 
ars, Hodson  rode  once  more  slowly  out  of 
Delhi  toward  the  tomb  of  Humayoon,  where 
the  two  princes  and  their  cousin  had  taken 
sanctuary.  Half  a  mile  from  it  he  halted,  and 
having  arranged  his  force  so  as  to  make  escape 
impossible,  sent  in  to  inform  the  princes  that 
he  had  come  to  take  them  alive    or    dead. 
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There  was  a  long  wait,  and  then  a  messenger 
oame  ont  to  know  whether,  if  the  princes  sur- 
rendered, their  li?es  would  be  spared  ?  Hod- 
son  gave  his  answer  in  two  words — "  Uncon- 
ditional surrender,"  and  the  man  went  back. 
Another  hour  passed,  an  hour  and  a  half. 
From  the  distant  tomb  there  arose  continu- 
ously the  hoarse  roar  of  the  mob — six  thousand 
strong  and  armed  to  the  teeth — demanding  to 
be  led  against  the  infidel.  Then  at  last,  at  the 
end  of  two  hours,  came  the  welcome  news  of 
surrender.  Sending  forward  ten  troopers  to 
meet  the  princes,  Hodson  drew  up  the  rest 
across  the  road.  Hardly  had  he  done  so  when 
the  prisoners,  seated  in  a  bullock-cart,  sur- 
rounded by  the  escort,  and  followed  by  a 
couple  of  thousand  armed  retainers,  reached 
the  line. 

"  Had  their  lives,**  they  eagerly  demanded, 
"  been  promised  them  ?*' 

"  Certainly  not !"  replied  Hodson  ;  and, 
with  an  order  to  the  escort  to  get  into  Delhi  as 
quickly  as  possible,  bade  the  driver  move  on. 
The  crowd  attempted  to  follow.  Hodson  waved 
it  back  ;  while  Macdowell,  wheeling  apart  his 
men  to  allow  the  cart  to  pass,  reformed  in- 
stantly behind  it.  Hodson  gave  the  word  to 
advance.  The  troopers  moved  forward,  at  a 
walk,  upon  the  mob.  Step  by  step,  yard  by 
yard,  they  forced  it  back  along  the  road,  till  it 
disappeared  through  the  great  archway  into 
the  immense  garden  of  the  tomb.  Under  the 
wall  Hodson  halted  the  troop.  Then,  taking 
with  him  Macdowell  and  four  sowars,  he  rode, 
revolver  in  hand,  up  the  marble  steps,  and 
reining  in  his  horse,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
arch, called  out  to  the  thousands  in  front  of  him 
to  lay  down  their  arms.  There  was  a  murmur 
of  anger.  Again  Hodson  thundered  out  bis 
order.  And  then,  "God  knows  why,"  said 
Macdowell  afterward  "  I  never  can  understand 
it, "  they  began  to  obey.  For  two  long  hours 
the  English  officers  stood  in  the  garden,  while, 
from  a  thousand  hiding-places,  the  rebels 
brought  our  their  arms,  and  piled  them  in  a 
native  cart.  At  last  all  was  ready.  The  pre- 
cious time  necessary  for  the  escort  to  hurry 
the  princes  along  the  road  to  Delhi  had  been 
gained. 

"  We'll  go  now  !*'  said  Hodf>ron,  and,  climb- 
ing deliberately  into  his  saddle,  formed  up  the 
troop  afid  moved  slowly  off.  About  a  mile 
from  the  city  they  came  once  more  in  sight  of 
the  prisoners.  A  dense,  excited  crowd  was 
surging  round  the  cart,  the  escort  of  which 
seemed  to  be  wavering.  Hodson  turned  to 
Macdowell :  "I  think,"  he  coolly  remarked, 


**  we  had  better  shoot  them  here  ;  we  shall 
never  get  them  in,"  and,  slackening  his  reins, 
he  rode  at  a  gallop  into  the  crowd,  and  ordered 
the  princes  to  dismount  and  strip.  Then, 
snatching  a  carbine  from  one  of  his  men,  he 
shot  them  deliberately  one  by  one.  That  night 
their  bodies  were  exposed  before  the  Kotwalie 
in  Delhi.— Temp/e  Jiar, 

Mabbiaob  by  Capture. —Beoords  show  that 
violence  or  capture  was  a  necessary  feature  of 
a  marriage  in  nearly  every  land  at  one  time  or 
another,  and  even  at  the  present  day  among 
many  races  the  custom  is  preserved  in  a  modi- 
fied form.  An  interesting  instance  of  recent 
times  is  given  of  the  Khonds.  All  the  prelim- 
inaries being  satisfactorily  arranged,  each  fam- 
ily contributes  something  toward  adorning  the 
feast  which  is  prepared  at  the  bride's  dwelling. 
The  feast  is  succeeded  by  dancing  and  singing 
well  into  the  night,  until  it  is  time  for  the  real 
business  to  commence.  An  uncle  of  the  bride 
takes  her  on  his  shoulders,  and  an  uncle  of  the 
bridegroom  does  the  same  for  him  while  the 
dance  is  at  its  height.  Suddenly  they  ex- 
change their  burdens  ;  and  the  uncle  of  the 
bridegroom  disappears  with  the  bride,  hotly 
pursued  by  her  female  friends,  who  are  kept 
at  bay  by  the  comrades  of  the  bridegroom 
striving  their  utmost  to  keep  them  off  and 
coyer  her  flight.  She  is  wrapped  in  a  scarlet 
cloak  ;  while  the  young  women  even  go  so  far 
as  to  hurl  stones  and  bamboos  at  the  devoted 
bridegroom  until  he  has  escaped  with  his  bride 
to  the  verge  of  the  village.  Then  the  ceremony 
is  complete,  and  he  is  allowed  to  conduct  his 
hard- won  spouse  to  his  abode  without  further 
molestation. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  in  the  hurling  of 
the  stones  we  can  trace  the  origin  of  the  throw- 
ing  of  old  slippers  after  the  wedded  couples  of 
our  own  land  ;  but  it  seems  a  long  way  to  go  to 
Khondistan  to  derive  the  origin  of  the  amus- 
ing custom  over  which  so  much  skill  is  some- 
times exercised  to  ensure  the  slipper  keeping 
company  with  them  on  their  honeymoon. 

Among  the  Kalmucks  we  have  a  slight  vari- 
ation of  the  programme.  It  seems  that  the 
man  who  wants  to  marry  any  particular  girl 
has  to  win  her  by  the  fleetness  of  his  horse. 
She  is  mounted  on  horseback,  and  gallops  off 
as  fast  as  she  can  go.  He  follows  ;  and  if  he 
can  catch  her  she  is  his  wife,  and  has  to  re- 
turn to  his  tent  with  him.  We  are  told  that 
there  has  never  been  an  instance  where  she  has 
been  caught  if  she  has  no  desire  to  become  his 
wife  ;  but  it  would  seem  from  this,  that  afte 
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he  has  paid  her  parents  the  price  they  agreed 
npon,  she  has  no  option  but  to  avoid  the  mar- 
riage by  a  snccessfnl  flight. 

It  is  not  unknown  to  many  that  until  qnite 
recently  a  similar  custom  prevailed  in  Wales. 
The  bridegroom  having  won  the  damsel's  heart, 
appeared  with  all  his  friends  mounted,  at  her 
door  on  the  wedding  morn  and  demanded  her 
from  her  parents.  The  bride's  friends,  like- 
wise on  horseback,  refused  to  give  her  up  ; 
upon  which  a  souliie  ensued.  She  was  suddenly 
mounted  behind  her  nearest  kinsman  and  car- 
ried off,  pursued  by  the  bridegroom  and  the 
whole  body  of  friends,  who  with  loud  shouts 
and  much  laughter  gallop  after  her.  It  was 
not  uncommon  to  see  two  or  three  hundred 
people  riding  along  at  full  speed,  crossing  in 
front,  and  jostling  one  another,  to  the  delighted 
amusement  of  the  onlookers.  When  they  and 
their  horses  were  thoroughly  exhausted,  the 
bridegroom  was  allowed  to  overtake  the  bride, 
carry  her  away  in  triumph,  the  whole  party 
finishing  the  day  with  feasting  and  festivity. 

Sir  Henry  Piers  gave  an  account  of  a  similar 
kind  of  ceremony  in  the  wilds  of  Ireland,  where 
^he  interested  parties  met  somewhere  between 
the  two  dwellings  to  discuss  the  matter  and 
make  arrangements.  If  an  agreement  was  con- 
cluded, the  agreement  bottle  was  drunk,  and 
then  the  bride's  father  sent  round  to  all  his 
neighbors  and  friends  to  collect  the  wife's  por- 
tion.  to  which  every  one  gave  a  cow  or  heifer. 
These  the  husband  had  to  restore  to  their  re- 
spective donors  if  the  bride  died  childless 
within  a  certain  time.  On  the  day  of  bringing 
home,  the  bridegroom  and  his' friends  rode  out 
to  meet  the  bride  and  her  friends  at  the  place 
of  meeting.  Being  come  near  each  other;  the 
custom  was  of  old  to  cast  short  darts  at  the 
company  attending  the  bride,  but  at  such  a 
distance  that  seldom  any  hurt  ensued,  although 
we  do  hear  that  on  one  such  occasion  a  noble 
lord  lost  an  eje,  which  must  have  gone  far  to 
sound  the  knell  of  this  quaint  old  custom. 

Another  curious  instance  affording  evidence 
of  ancient  capture  occurs  in  a  certain  Arab 
tribe.  The  betrothal  takes  place  apparently 
in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  young  English 
people  of  the  nineteenth  century;  but  the  mar- 
riage is  only  rendered  complete  by  the  husband 
bringing  a  lamb  in  his  arms  to  the  tent  of  the 
girl's  father  and  there  cutting  its  throat  before 
witnesses.  As  soon  as  the  blood  falls  to  the 
ground  the  marriage  is  complete,  and  he  re- 
tires to  his  tent  to  await  his  lady.     A  game  of 


hide-and.seek  Is  played  by  the  girl  and  by  the 
people  of  the  village,  who  pursue  her  as  she 
runs  from  tent  to  tent.  At  last  she  is  caught 
and  led  off  in  triumph  by  some  of  the  women 
to  her  lover,  who,  taking  possession  of  her, 
forces  her  into  his  tent. 

Perhaps  the  Bedouin  Arabs  of  Mount  Sinai 
conduct  their  matrimonial  arrangements  in  the 
strangest  fashion,  for  when  a  man  desires  to 
marry,  he  goes  to  the  maiden's  father  and 
makes  a  bid,  which  may  or  may  not  be  ac- 
cepted. Should  the  father  think  the  offer 
sufficiently  tempting,  the  sale  is  completed 
without  the  chief  person  concerned  being  con- 
sulted. When  she  comes  home  in  the  evening 
with  the  cattle,  she  is  met  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  camp  by  her  intended  husband  and 
two  of  his  friends,  and  is  carriea  off  by 
force  to  her  father's  tent.  If,  however,  she 
has  time  to  defend  herself,  and  suspects  their 
errand,  she  defends  herself  like  a  young  tigress, 
biting,  kicking,  throwing  sticks  and  stones 
and  anything  that  comes  to  hand  at  her  antag- 
onists, often  injuring  them  severely,  even 
though  she  is  not  altogether  averse  to  the 
match.  The  greater  resistance  she  makes  the 
greater  praise  she  receives  from  her  compan- 
ions, who  record  it  in  her  favor  forever  after. 
When  she  is  safely  in  her  father's  tent,  they 
throw  a  man's  cloak  over  her,  and  n.ake  a 
formal  announcement  of  her  future  husband's 
name.  She  is  placed  on  a  camel  in  her  bridal 
dress  still  struggling  with  might  and  main,  and 
has  to  be  held  on  by  the  young  men.  Then 
she  is  led  round  three  times,  and  afterward 
taken  into  her  hunband's  tent,  the  ceremony 
being  wound  up  by  the  usual  feast  and  pres- 
ents to  the  bride.  —  Chambers^s  Journal, 

BIat  I  'AVE  MT  'At  ? — A  prisoner  was  being 
tried  in  an  English  court  for  murder ;  evi- 
dence against  him  purely  circumstantial  ;  pari 
of  it  a  hat  found  near  the  scene  of  the  crime — 
an  ordinary  round,  black  hat,  but  sworn  to  as 
the  prisoner's.  Counsel  for  the  defence,  of 
course,  made  much  of  the  commonness  of  the 
hat.  *'  Tou,  gentlemen,  no  doubt  each  of  yon 
possess  such  a  hat,  of  the  most  ordinary  make 
and  shape.  Beware  how  you  condemn  a  fel- 
low-creature to  a  shameful  death  on  such  a 
piece  of  evidence,"  and  so  on.  So  the  man 
was  acquitted.  Just  as  he  was  lealing  the 
dock,  with  the  most  touching  humility  and 
simplicity,  he  said  :  "  If  yon  please,  my  lord^ 
may  I  'ave  my  'at  ?" 


Bde^ie  Magtuine  Adverttser. 


The  Long  and  Short  of  It 

Is  that  sood  blood  is  eaeential  to  good  health.  When  that  fluid 
is  thin  or  impure,  the  systein  lacks  power  to  resist  the  in- 
roads of  disease.    To  oleanss  the  hlood  of  any  hereditary  taint 

and  keep  it  uniformly  sound 

and  TigorouB, 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 

has  no  equal.  A  hishly-oon- 
oentrated  cind  skilfully -pre- 
pared alterative,  its  effects  are 
at  once  speedy  and  permanent. 
No  other  medicine  so  thorough- 
ly eradicates  scrofula,  ^trhich, 
more  than  anything  else,  is  the 
oause  of  pulmonary  consump- 
tion and  catarrh. 

"I  h&ve often  prescribed  Afer'9  BarsiipB- 
rlllft  (or  scrofula,  and  believe  Its  faithful 
tue  win  thoroughly  eradicate  this  tetrlble 
disease.  I  have  also  taken  It  as  an  alter- 
ative and  blood-pnrltler,  and  I  must  aay 
that  I  honestly  believe  It  to  be  the  best 
blood-medicine  ever  compounded."  —  W.  F. 
FOVLER,  Jf.  D;  B-  D.  S.,  GrttniilU,  Tina. 

"  My  little  girl  was  troubled  with  a  painful 
swelling  under  one  of  lier  arms.  The  phy- 
sician being  unable  to  effect  a  cure,  I  gave 
ber  one  bottle  of  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  and  the 
Gomphiinc  disappeared."— W.  F.  Kenkbdv, 
Jtcrarlaiif;  To. 

"I  cab  tnithlully  recommend  Ayer's  Bar- 
HBpsillla  for  the  cure  of  hereditary  scrofula, 
—  haviug  prored  the  beneflt  of  this  medicine 

In  mjr  own  persoa."— N.  B.  Watkm,  Stratfird,  S.  S. 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  c.  AVER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Bold  bf  Broggists.  Frioe  $1.  Sk  bottles,  15.  Worth  S5  a  bottle. 


THE     SITEEST    REMEDY 

For  Indigestion,  costlTeness,  and  sick-headache  Is  Ayet's  Pills.  The  barah,  diastic  pui^ 
eatlves.  once  deemed  so  Indispensable  to  a  "  tborougti  cleaning  out"  ol  ibe  ayatem,  have 
Riven  place  to  milder  and  more  sclentlfleally-prepared  laxatives.  Foremost  among  such 
laxatives  must  be  named  Ayer's  Pills.  Being  composed  of  the  essential  principles  of  the 
most  effective  cathartics,  without  calomel  or  any  other  Injurious  drug,  no  III  effects  ever 
follow  their  use.  For  this  teason,  these  Pills  are  everywhere  recommended  as  the  best 
lomlly  medicine.  Their  sugar-coating  makes  them  easy  to  take;  It  also  preserves  Uheil 
medicinal  itimgth  In  any  climate,  lor  an  Indefinite  length  of  tune. 

A-yer's    3?ills, 

[Frep»redbrDr.^.C.Ayer&  Co.,  Lowell, llass.  Sold  by  DnigglBts  and  Dealers  In  HedlebMs. 


EeUetie  Magaxint  Advfrtiftr. 


H  stimulant  tliat_Does  Not  Harm! 

All  sorts  of  Bitters  and  beveragea  have 
had  their  brief  day  of  popularity  and 
come  and  gone,  but  the  reputation  made 
many  years  ago  by 

WOLFE'S  SCHIEDAM 

AROMATIC  SCHNAPPS 

remaini  tmtairaished  and  undisputed. 
This  IhinouB  Tonio  — useful  aa  a  mild 
stimulant,  good  fbr  all  'warm  drioka  of 
the  kind  that  the  sick  require,  uaeftil  in 
'  "^^^^"^Ct.  Cmv  •''  '  -'a.  stomach  and  kidney  troubles,  and  handy 
to  have  in  every  household  —  is  made  to 
^,j_^  .  the  same  pure  component  parts  that  flrat 

^^^uZeZZ         gave  it  world-wide  repute. 


JILL  DRUGGISTS  and  GROCERS  KEEP  IT. 


NATURE'S  ELECTfllCITV.  YOU  INHALE  IT:  AT  ONCE  A  WARMINa,  OENIAL  SLOW 
FEHVADCe  THE  avaTEM.  DiauSCD  Ain  CELLS  OPEN  UP  TO  RECEIVE  AND  DETAIN 
THIS  NOUniaHHENT.  THE  CHEVT  EXPANDS.  THE  HEAD  om  CLEAR.  VOU  CAN 
THINK.  ■CTTCR  STILL  VOU  CAN  TURN  VOUR  THOUaHT  TO  ACTION.  THIS  IS 
QETTINO  WELL  IN  NATURE'S  WAT.    TOUR  VIOON  BECOMES  YOUR  REMEDY. 

A  BOOK  OF  EDO  PAOES  WILL  TELL  VOU  WHO  HAVE  SEEN  RESTORED  TO  HEALTH 
AND  STRENOTH  IN  THIS  WAV.  IT  IS  riLLEO  FROM  COVER  TO  COVER  WtTM 
SIQNCO  ENDORSEMENTS. 

THIS  BOOK  WILL  SE  SENT  ENTIBELV  FBCC  OP  CHABQE  TO  ANY  ONE  WHO 
WILL  WRITE  TO 

Drs.  STARKEV  &  PALSN,  NO.  162S  arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Ba. 

ISO  SUTTCn  ST..  SDH    FKAHCiaCO.  C*l.  ■■  CHUHCH    ST.,  TOROHTO.  CAKAM 
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T  is  a  solid,  handsome  cake  of  scouring  soap, 
which  has  no  equal  for  all  scouring  purposes  except 
the  laundry.  To  use  it  is  to  value  it.  What  will 
Sapolio  do  ?  Why,  it  will  clean  paint,  make  oil- 
cloths bright,  and  give  the  floors,  tables  and  shelves 
a  new  appearance.  It  will  take  the  grease  off  the  dishes  and 
oflF  the  pots  and  ;^ns.  You  can  scour  the  knives  and  forks 
with  it,  and  make  the  tin  things  shine  brightly.  The  wash- 
basin, the  bath-tub,  even  the  greasy  kitchen  sink  will  be  as 
clean  as  a  new  pin  if  you  use  Sapolio.  One  cake  will  prove 
all  we  say.     Be  a  clever  housekeeper  and  try  it. 

ENOCH  MORGAN'S  SONS  CO.,  N.  Y. 


There  is  but  one 
SAPOLIO 


Take  no 
SUBSTITUTES 


\^ 


Girls 


By  Helen  Ekin  Starrett,  in  TAe  Forum, 

"  Thousands  who  are  now  in  shops  and  other  organired 
industries  would  really  prefer  work  in  homes,  if  only  the 
heavy,  grimy,  malodorous,  clothes-destroying  work  of  cook- 
ing and  laundering  were  not  required  and  expected  of  them." 

Well — if  this  is  true  there's  a  good 
time  coming  for  girls  and  the  mistress  too ; 
for  women  (by  millions)  are  coming  to 
know,  that  Pearline  saves  the  clothes  on 
your  back  as  well  as  the  clothes  in  the  wash ; 
the  paint  on  your  walls — the  sheen  of  silver 
— ^the  lustre  of  glass  and  reduces  the  labor 
— drudgery— health  breaking— temper  and 
'  comfort  wearing  work  of  washing  and 
cleaning  to  almost  nothing.  Besides 
— the  girl — the  mistress — or  both — 
are  better  satisfied  with  the  results.  It 
cleanses — restores  original  colors — ^but  hurts  nothing,  not  even  delicate 
skin — luxurious  for  bathing — be  among  the  bright  ones  and  use  Pearline. 

I    ■  Peddlers ftnd  stntnf*  nncrnmnlrkne  (rrrkr*Arc  tvtll  f<»11  vrm    *'  fhia  10  «•  <ww^  ae  " 


thing — send  it  hack. 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY,    fiALIGRAPH. 

OJTE  OF  TBB  OBBAI  flVE.  GREATEST    SPEED  I 

».w  Tork,  obic«o.  »..v.r,  B«»l(or«Uiii(«ldinj.  100,000 Oail>UMr«. 

Ball  Lak*  City  Mn4  San  FrancUco. 

Midnv  bclwHn  Dcdtr  and  San  Franclscii,  tcd  mUct 
iTcmi  eilher.  wUh  no  ri»l>  nonh  lo  Briiiih  Coluiabia  or 
uulh  to  Old  Mexico,  Sill  Lake  City  U  declined  lo  bccaine 
»K  of  Ibe  vtM  Ovenhadowing  CoDincrcial  CcDIm  iu 
■he  chain  baiwun  N«w  Vork  and  San  Fnnciicii. 

The  ream  mighty  inflDw  at  the  bol  American  blood 
hu  doubUd  her  populatiant  begun  Ihe  devdopmenl  of  un- 
told reuaicei.  built  up  uranf  chuicho  of  all  leading  de- 
Bominalloni,  eiealed  charminji  tocia]  cooditions,  loiurrd 
Ihe  public  Khoal  lyiiem,  diieciid  municifial  impiove- 
ventl,  and  opened  ihe  PH»t   profitable  buiiness  inveat- 

preiented  by  >  city  thai  in  three  yesm  vil]  contain  over 
100.000  people,  and  before  the  end  of  Ihe  century  levenl 

Sp«ial  inducenjcnli  are  oSeied  [or 


McComicli  A  Co..  Banken, 
T.  R.  Jonei  A  Co..  Bankem, 

wTh!^!  SpoHorf.  &  Co., 


THE   MOST  DURABLB, 

Ungls  Cue,   Ko,  I,       -       -       .       .       aTO.M 
Donbls  Obm,     «    9,  ■       •       •  -      M.Ott 

New  ap«lal,    "    8,       .       -       .       .        1O0.OO 

Tor  iGooiuit  of  apetd  coDtcsti  uid  dnailan,  mMmu 

THE  AMERIC/UI  WRITmO  MACHIHE  CO 

HASTFORD,  OOHV. 
taOhCSMl  aa?  Bnsdwaj,  ITcw.Tork. 

UWeitMhairsct.  OIbcUwXI,  O. 
lOOa  Anh  atrset.  PhUwlaliiklB. 

ENGUSH  FACTORY,  COVEHTRV,  ENSLAHD. 


Tbeae  nninben  ooDtaIn  the  flrat  ohspters  of  "  J«i>kikak<*  il 
■radM-i  of  "Mcaalted,"  a  cbormlns  novel  by  a  Pspnlar  Si 
■IwH  SMrle*  by  AmeUa  K.  Burr,  Harriet   Prh 

and  others. A  obarscter  akeMb  ol  Heary  WaadSa  Orady,  by  Oliver  Dy«r,  anthnr  at 

"dreal  Boatara  aftke  IlHtWid  Sialea,"  rtmniDK  tbroagli  three  numben,  with  a  Iire-tlkE  full- 
page  portrait  of  Mr.  Orady.    Taa  apilclea  of  world-wide  interest  and  value  by  JaBce  ParMa. 

n.   Wa   HaHllla*!   and    others. SparkllK^    Kdltorialn.    Illaatraied    Paeau,    Dclea 

narahall  ITarthht  chatty  oolnrnn  and  the  vast  quantity  of  other  delightful  readlns  inattM  of 
interest  to  all  memberg  of  the  household,  go  to  make  up  the  moat  perfect  Natlaaal  Paallr 
Jaaraai  erer  olTered  to  the  Amerlaaa  people.  Bend  ten  c«nta  for  these  thren  unmbers  and 
Judge  for  yourself.  The  GhrUlBaa  Nanbar  of  the  New  York  Iiedger  will  contain  StariM 
hy  HarKsret  Dclaadi  "Jaslafe  Allea'a  Wifei"  Amelia  K.  Barr  and  Robert  Craa*. 
Also,  a  na«BlaceatIy  lliasiraied  Sapyleiaeal,  containing  a  Paeia  by  Jaiau  Rnanell 
■.•wail.  An  niustratrd  Article  by  Cearse  BaacraO,  on  "The  Baiile  of  laalie  Brlei" 
beside  »  tUDiHtude  of  other  Interesting  arllcles.  A  Sapcrb  Carer  for  the  Christmas  Number 
llM  l>«eil  designed  by  WUsaa  De  Hesa.    Bnbsorlption  price,  H  a  year. 

NEW   TORK   LEDGER, 

BOBEKT  BONNEE'a  SONS,  192  William  St.,  N.  T. 


PUBLISHER'S   DEPARTMENT. 


Why  80MS  Mbn  do  not  Succsbd. — Two  of 
the  mc^t  sncoessfal  men  on  the  North  Ameri- 
oan  Continent  were  reoently  asked  the  ques- 
tion, "What  are  the  causes  of  poverty?*' 
One  replied,  "  Ignorance  and  incapacity." 
The  other  said  that  the  prevalent  cause  is 
'*  The  number  of  young  men  who  are  wanting 
in  decision  and  fixity  of  purpose.  If  they  get 
into  a  good  place  at  the  start,  they  should 
stick  to  it,  knowing  that  by  perseverance,  in- 
dustry,  and  ability,  they  win  promotion  in 
due  course  as  vacancies  occur.  But  they  see 
or  hear  of  some  one  making  a  fortune  in  Wall 
Street,  or  in  ranching,  or  in  mining,  and  away 
they  go  to  try  their  luck.  When  they  lose, 
as  they  do  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, that  is  the  end  of  them  ;  they  can  never 
settle  down  to  ordinary  ways  of  earning  a  liv- 
ing after  that,  and  their  descent  is  rapid.*' 
This  reason  hits  the  nail  square  on  the  head. 
Go  where  we  will,  we  will  find  men  who  com- 
menced life  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, but  who  are  such  complete  financial 
wrecks  that  there  is  but  little  hope  for  their 
reformation.  They  may  be  honest  and  tem- 
perate ;  they  may  eyen  possess  natural  ability 
of  a  high  order,  but,  lacking  in  steadiness  of 
purpose,  they  will  never  succeed.  Had  they 
sufficient  will  force  to  stick  to  one  thing,  no 
matter  how  disagreeable  it  might  be  at  first, 
were  they  content  to  advance  slowly,  they 
would  have  no  reason  now  to  talk  of  the 
"luck**  of  those  who  have  pushed  forward 
into  the  front  ranks.  Another  cause  of  pov- 
erty is  a  lack  of  self-confidence.  Many  men 
seem  to  have  no  faith  in  themselves,  conse- 
quently  no  assertiveness,  no  independence, 
no  pluck,  and  no  push.  They  are  afraid  to 
stand  up  and  speak  for  themselves,  pre- 
ferring to  lean  on  others.  They  are  afraid 
to  make  an  inyestment,  because  of  the 
possibility  of  failure  ;  they  are  afraid  to  tell 
what  they  can  do,  as  they  might  make  an 
error  in  doing  it ;  they  are  cowards  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  This  is  often  the  result 
of  early  training.    A  boy,  naturally  timid,  is 


kept  in  the  background  so  persistently,  and 
his  mistakes  are  so  severely  criticised,  that  he 
grows  up  into  an  entirely  useless  man.  Push 
and  fixity  of  purpose  will  always  bring  a 
measure  of  success. 

Thb  Standabd  of  LrviKO  in  the  United 
States. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
at  Indianapolis,  Mr.  Dodge,  the  vice-president 
of  the  Economic  section,  read  a  paper  on  the 
standard  of  living  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said  it  was  the  highest 
known,  and  it  was  progressive.  The  last  cen- 
sus give  1.32  paupers  to  every  thousand  of 
the  population  ;  in  1850  the  proportion  was 
2.17,.  while  in  England  and  Wales  in  1873  it 
was  about  28.8.  The  average  consumption  of 
meat  in  Great  Britain  per  head  is  only  two- 
thirds  that  of  the  United  States,  while  that  of 
France  is  scarcely  half  the  latter.  The  con- 
sumption of  meat  per  head  in  the  United 
States  is  given  at  about  175  pounds  per  an- 
num ;  of  other  civilized  nations  only  Great 
Britain  exceeds  100  pounds,  and  in  many 
countries  it  is  less  than  50  pounds.  The  con- 
sumption of  cereals,  by  man  and  beast,  is 
three  times  as  much  in  proportion  to  the 
population  as  in  Europe.  Mr.  Dodge  reviews 
the  houses,  wages,  land,  etc.,  and  then  in- 
quires whether  the  high  standard  will  be 
maintained.  He  thinks  it  depends  on  the 
industry  of  the  producing  classes  and  their 
wisdom  in  the  distribution  of  their  labor 
toward  a  production  that  shall  meet  their 
wants.  "  If  idleness  shall  be  encouraged, 
production  limited,  importation  enlarged,  and 
dependence  on  foreign  countries  fostered, 
wages  will  be  reduced,  and  the  ability  to  pur- 
chase as  well  as  the  volume  of  production  will 
decline.  If  the  advice  of  public  and  private 
teachers  of  repressive  economy,  to  buy  every- 
thing abroad,  and  sit  down  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  luxury  of  laziness  at  home,  shall  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land,  short  rations  will 
follow,  and  high  prices  will  only  be  abated  by 
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the  inability  of  our  people  to  purchase  for 
consumption. " 

Thbift  in  Fbancb. — We  have  all  by  this 
time  a  pretty  accurate  notion  of  the  Eiffel 
Tower.  Reconstructed  in  silver,  the  money 
value  of  this  modem  Babel  would  amount  to 
two  milliards  of  francs.  Some  idea  of  a  mil- 
liard may  be  gained  by  the  fact  that  as  yet 
since  the  Christian  era  not  a  milliard  of  min- 
utes have  elapsed.  Well,  two  stages  more 
would  have  to  be  added  to  an  Eiffel  Tower  in 
silver  in  order  to  represent  the  savings  of  the 
French  people  now  deposited  in  the  * '  Gaisse 
d'^pargne,"  or  savings  banks.  Bry  as  statis. 
tics  are  usually  supposed  to  be,  such  compari- 
sons as  these  appeal  to  the  imagination.  Im- 
aginary they  are  not,  but  emanate  from  the 
highest  statistical  authority  in  France — 
namely,  M.  de  Foville,  the  eminent  Chef  du 
Bareau  de  Statistique  du  Ministere  des  Fi- 
nances. The  savings  banks  and  postal  banks 
combined  now  number  6,600.000  deposits, 
representing,  as  we  have  seen,  two  milliards 
and  eight  hundred  ipillions  of  francs.  Thrift 
in  France,  as  in  England,  is  combated  by  one 
foe— the  cabaret.  In  the  words  of  M.  de 
Foville,  a  war  to  the  knife  is  waged  in  every 
French  town  and  village  between  the  savings 
bank  and  the  public  house.  In  certain  com- 
munes of  Brittany  the  establishment  of  branch 
savings  banks  has  been  temporarily  aban- 
doned, so  determined  is  the  hostility  on  the 
other  side.  The  annual  outlay  of  spirits, 
liqueors,  absinthe,  etc.,  amounts  to  half  a 
milliard  of  francs ;  that  on  tobacco  to  nearly  as 
large  a  sum.  M.  de  Foville  concludes  his 
summary  with  these  wise  words:  "Pauper- 
ism, for  which  so  many  seek  Utopian  reme- 
dies, will  never  disappear,  rest  assured  of  it, 
UU  driven  out  of  the  world  by  thrift." 

*'  HoLiDAT  Gifts  and  Houdit  Baubles.** — 
It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  vast  amount 
of  money  expended  in  the  bestowal  of  holiday 
gifts,  the  inutility  of  which  is  as  apparent  as 
the  injudioiousness  of  those  who  confer  them. 
Of  what  value  is  a  present  that  can  only  have 
an  ephemeral  existence  ?  Toys,  at  best,  are 
fragile,  and  despite  their  scientific  mechanism, 
soon  out  of  repair  ;  and  even  jewels,  although 
of  intrinsic  worth,  are  but  for  superficial  or 
external  adornment.  The  ancient  Bomans 
thought  it  the  culmination  of  ethics  to  blend 
the  uiiU  d  decus  (the  useful  with  the  beauti- 
fulX  and  when  the  combination  could  be 
effected  it  simply  intensified  the  useful.    It 


is  folly  and  extravagance  to  make  presents  that 
are  not  appreciable,  and  nothing,  therefore,  so 
commends  itself  to  the  judgment  as  Udolpho 
Wolfe's  Schiedam  Aromatic  Schnapps.  A 
single  case  is  an  absolute  benefit  to  a  family, 
for  it  is  without  exception  the  finest  tonic 
and  adjurant,  the  best  anti -malarial  and  anti- 
dyspeptic  cordial  known  to  the  market.  Its 
fame  is  unoircumscribed,  and  for  nervousnesH, 
debility,  indigestion,  kidney  disorders  and 
stomach  derangements  it  is  in  the  spirit  of 
essence  of  its  virtues,  a  panacea  without  a  rival 
and  of  acknowledged  world-wide  supremacy. 
As  an  evidence  of  its  superiority  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  all  the  imitations  have  failed 
even  to  approximate  it  in  quality  and  effec- 
tiveness, and  that  the  results  of  the  original 
are  in  themselves  so  striking  as  to  establish  at 
once  the  test  between  the  genuine  and  the 
counterfeit  article. 

China's  Matebia  Msdica. — Hitherto  nobody 
in  this  country  has  thought  much  of  the 
Chinese  materia  medica.  It  has  only,  says 
her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Canton,  been  slightly, 
and  generally  scoffingly,  glanced  at ;  but  some 
expert,  he  thinks,  might  do  worse  than  devote 
a  little  time  to  its  investigation.  Whatever 
their  medical  practice  may  be  worth  the  phar- 
macopoeia of  the  Chinese  contains  many  valu- 
able drugs  at  present  unknown  to  us.  The 
vastness  of  the  field  is  shown,  Mr.  Alabaster 
thinks,  by  the  striking  fact  that  from  Canton 
nearly  three  million  pounds  of  general  medi- 
cines— exclusive  of  special  drugs — and  2088 
hundredweight  of  pills  were  last  year  export- 
ed. The  nauseous  senna  is  likely  to  be  dis- 
placed by  Puurh  tea,  which,  the  Consul  says, 
"  is  equally  effective  and  far  more  agreeable." 

A  Nkat  Bbjoindbb. — A  good  instance  of  a 
neat  diplomatic  rejoinder  is  embodied  in  a 
story  regarding  Count  Herbert  Bismarck  on 
the  occasion  of  the  German  Emperor's  visit 
to  Bome  last  year.  It  appears  that  at  the  rail- 
way station  Count  Herbert,  who  is  not  re- 
nowned for  the  suavity  of  his  manners,  pushed 
rudely  against  an  Italian  dignitary  who  was 
watching  the  proceedings.  The  dignitary  was 
greatly  incensed,  and  remonstrated  very  forci- 
bly against  such  unceremonious  treatment, 
whereupon  Count  Herbert  turned  round 
haughtily  and  said  :  "  I  don't  think  you  know 
who  I  am.  I  am  Count  Herbert  Bismarck.*  * 
**  That,"  replied  the  Italian,  bowing  politely, 
"  as  an  excuse  is  insufficient,  but  as  an  ex- 
planation it  is  ample.' ' 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

Now  Ready,     With  Numerous  Illustrations,     /^tOt  clothe  gilty  $3.50. 

GLIMPSES  OF  OLD  ENGLISH  HOMES. 

By  Elizabeth  Balch,  author  of  "  Aa  Author's  Love."  With  numerous  illustrations.  4to,  cloth, 
giU,  $3.50. 

Mrs,  Olipkanfs  New  Book,    Profusely  illustrated. 

ROYAL   EDINBURGH:    Her  Saints,  Kings  and  Scholars. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  author  of "  Makers  of  Florence,"  **  Makers  of  Venice,"  etc.  With  illus- 
trations by  George  Reid,  R.S.A.  American  edition,  i2mo,  $3.00;  English  edition,  medium 
8vo.  $8.00.  Edition  de  Lttxe,  super-royal  8vo,  price  to  be  obtained  from  the  booksellers  on 
application. 

Just  Published,     Sir  Samuel  JV,  Baker^s  New  Book,      Clothe  extra  gilt,  $3.50. 

WILD  BEASTS  AND  THEIR  WAYS. 

REMINISCEMCES  IN  ASIA,  AFRICA,  AND  AMERICA.  By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Bakkr. 
F.R.S..  etc..  author  of  **  Albert  N3ranza,"  etc.  With  numerous  illustrations.  Large  i2mo, 
cloth,  extra  gilt,  $3.50. 

IVith  150  illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson,     i2mo,  cloth  extra,  $2.00. 

THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD. 

By  Oliver  Goldsmith.     With  150  illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson,  and  a  preface  by  Austin 
Dobson.     Uniform  with  the  Randolph  Caldecott  edition  of  Washington  Irving*s  "Brace- 
bridge  Hall  "  and  **01d  Christmas."     i2mo.  cloth  extra,  gilt,  $2.co. 
%*  Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  paper,  super-royal,  8vo. 

THE    GREEK    WORLD    UN- 
DER ROMAN   RULE. 


Uniform  leilh  "Oxford,"  by  Andrew  Lang, 
lamo,  cloth,  $2.00. 

STRATFORD  ON  AVON. 

From  the  earliest  times  to  the  death  of  Shake- 
speare. By  Sidney  Lee.  With  illustrations 
by  Edtvard  Hull.     i2mo,  cloth  extra,  $2.00. 


»» 


Forming  a  sequel  to"  Greek  Life  and  Thought. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  M.A..  Profes- 
sor of  Ancient  History  in  Tiinity  College, 
Dublin.     i2mo.    Just  ready. 


Now  Ready,     i2mo,  cloth,  $i  25.      F.    Marion   Crawford's   New   Novel. 

A    CIGARETTE-MAKER'S    ROMANCE. 

By  F.  Marion  Crawford,  author  of  "Mr.  Isaacs/'  "  Sant'  Ilario,"  etc.,  etc    i2rao,  cloth 
extra,  $1.25. 

"  Never  has  \Ir,  Crawford  done  more  brilliant  realistic  work  than  here." — N.  V.  Tribune. 

**  It  i«  a  touching  romance  filled  with  scenes  of  great  dramatic  power."— ^ar/<7«  Commercial  Bulletin. 

Ne7o  and  Complete  Edition,     i2mo,  $1.75. 

POETICAL  WORKS    OF    MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

With  portrait.     i2mo,  $i.75* 
%*  This  edition  is  uniform  with   the  one-volume  complete  editions  of  Tennyson  and 
Wordsworth. 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

By  Lswis  Carroll,  author  of  '*  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland." 


»» 


Mrs,  Molesworth^s  New  Book,     itmo,  $1.25. 

THE   CHILDREN   OF   THE 
CASTLE. 

By  Mrs.  Molesworth,  author  of  "Carrots, 
•'Herr   Baby,"  etc,   with    illustrations    by 
Walter  Crane.     i6mo,  $1  25. 

SYLVIE  AND   BRUNO. 

With  46  illustrations  by  Harry  Furniss.   i2mo, 
cloth,  $1.50. 

**  A  charming  book  for  children.    The  illustrations  are 
very  happy.' ^ — Boston  Traveller, 

Thb  Adventurb  Series.     New  Volume  by  Mr.  Howard  Pyle. 

THE  BUCCANEERS  AND  MAROONERS  OF  AMERICA. 

Being  an  Account  of  the  Famous  Adventures  and  Daring  Deeds  of  Certain  Notorious  Free- 
booters of  the.Spanish  Main.     Edited  and  illustrated  by  Howard  Pyle.     i2mo,  $1.50. 


Author's  Edition. 

THE  NURSERY  ALICE. 

Containing  20  colored  enlargements  from  Ten- 
niePs  illustrations  to  "Alice's  Adventures 
in  Wonderland,"  with  text  adapted  to  Nur- 
sery Readers  by  Lewis  Carroll.  410,  col- 
ored cover,  $1. 5a 

THE  TALE  OF  TROY. 

Homer's  Iliad  translated  into  English.  By 
Aubrey  Stewart,  M.A.  i6mo,  cloth, 
$1.00. 


%*  Macmillan  6*  Co,^s  New  Illustrated  Holiday  Catalogue  will  be  sent  free  by  mail  to  any  ad- 
dress on  application, 

macmillan   &  CO.,  1  12  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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While  continuing  the  well-known  features  that  have  made 
it  valued  and  respected  for  nearly  a  score  of  years, 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY  will  soon  begin  the 

publication  of  a  series  of  important  articles  on 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AMEBI0A5  DTOITSTBIES  SDTOE  THE 

TIME  OF  OOLUMBUS. 

Each  article  will  be  prepared  by  a  writer  of  long  practicrJ  acquaintance  with  his  sub- 
ject, and  will  be  copiously  illustrated.  Arnon^  the  early  papers  in  this  series  will  be 
The  Development  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture,  by  Edward  Atkinson  ;  The 
Iron  and  Steel  Industry,  by  W.  F.  Durfee;  Woolens,  by  S.  N.  D.  North  ;  and 
Glass,  by  Prof.  C.  Hanford  Henderson.  Articles  on  the  Silk,  Paper,  Pottery, 
Agricultural  Machinery,  and  Ship-building  industries  are  among  those  in 
active  preparation. 

Hon.  David  A.  Wells  on  Taxation.  A  series  of  papers  on  The  PtincipUs  of 
Taxation^  based  upon  a  course  of  lectures  given  by  Mr.  Wells  at  the  invitation  of  the 
faculty  of  Harvard  University,  will  be  one  of  the  features  of  the  coming  year. 

Dr.  Andrew  D.  Whites  New  Chapters  in  the  WarfiEure  of  Science  will 
continue  to  appear  from  time  to  time. 

The  other  contents  of  the  magazine  will  be  of  the  same  general  character  and 
high  order  of  excellence  as  heretofore. 

With  other  illustrations,  each  number  contains  a  finely  engraved  Portrait  of 
some  eminent  man  of  science,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch. 

There  is  hardly  a  question  of  the  day  upon  which  science  does  not  throw  lights  hardly  a 
problem  of  human  interest  whose  solution  cannot  be  best  approacJud  by  the  method  of  scientific 
research.  The  brightest  minds  have  recognized  that  science  furnishes  the  most  efficient  guid* 
ance  in  ordering  the  lives  and  affairs  of  men.  No  one  who  wishes  to  keep  up  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  time  can  afford  to  be  without  The  Popular  Science  Monthly. 
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